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PREFACE. 


Ik  presenting  to  the  Christian  public  the  "Cyclopedia  of  Missions,"  it  becomes 
me,  first  of  all,  to  acknowledge  the  good  Providence  of  God,  which  has  enabled  me 
to  accomplish  a  work  of  snch  difficnltj  and  magnitude,  in  so  short  a  time.    The  en 
terprise  was  entered  upon  with  much  misgiving  ;  but  every  obstacle  has  been  removed 
oat  of  the  way,  as  the  work  has  proceeded.    The  preparation  of  the  manuscript  was 
commenced  on  the  12th  of  January  last.    On  the  10th  of  June,  we  commenced  the 
process  of  stereotyping,  having  about  half  the  manuscript  in  hand.    The  work  of 
printing  has  progressed  as  rapidly  as  it  could  conveniently  be  done  ;  and  we  have  not 
been  delayed  a  single  day  for  want  of  copy,  though  the  manuscripts  have  often  been 
received  by  mail  the  very  day  they  were  wanted.    The  whole  will  be  completed  a  lit- 
tle before  the  first  of  November,  making  more  than  four  months  occupied  in  printing. 
If  it  be  asked  how  such  a  work  could  be  thoroughly  prepared,  in  so  short  a  time,  we 
answer,  hy  division  of  labor.    There  have  been  more  than  twenty  diflferent  persons 
engaged  upon  it.    It  has  been  a  work  of  immense  labor  ;  but  the  labor  has  been  so 
divided  that  each  one  has  had  ample  time  to  do  his  part  thoroughly.    At  the  same 
time,  a  general  unity  of  plan  and  design  has  been  secured,  an  outline  of  every  article 
baving  been  furnished  by  the  Editor.    And  here  I  would  acknowledge  my  great  obli- 
gi^ioDS  to  those  gentiemen  who  have  kindly  consented,  at  my  request,  to  aid  me  in 
this  important  undertaking  ;  as,  without  such  aid,  it  would  have  required  years  to  ac- 
complish it.    Their  names  appear  at  the  close  of  their  several  articles,  and  will  afford 
a  sufficient  guaranty  of  thoroughness  and  accuracy.    The  articles  which  appear  with- 
out a  name  have  been  prepared,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  Editor.    The  por- 
tions relating  to  the  missions  of  the  American  Baptist  Union  have  been  furnished  by 
the  author  of  the  valuable  and  interesting  ''  History  of  American  Baptist  Missions  ;" 
and  those  of  the  Methodists  in  this  country  and  England,  by  a  respected  clergyman 
of  that  denomination,  whose  name  was  mentioned  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Meth- 
odist Missionary  Society,  as  the  most  suitable  person  to  undertake  it.    The  missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  have  been  chiefly  taken  (by  permission,)  from  Rev.  J.  C. 
Lowrie's  "  Manual  of  Missions."    The  article  on  the  church  of  Rome  and  its  missions 
was  prepared  by  a  Roman  Catholic  layman. 

We  have  aimed  to  make  the  entire  work  truly  catholic  in  its  character  and  spirit, 

S'Ying  to  every  mission  the  degree  of  prominence  to  which  it  is  properly  entitled  by 
i  age,  importance,  and  success,  without  respect  to  the  denomination  of  Christians 
which  supports  it ;  and  nothing  can  present  a  brighter  or  more  cheering  view  of  the 
eseential  unity  of  the  different  denominations  of  evangelical  Protestants,  than  their 
operations  on  missionary  ground,  where  they  are  found  adopting  the  same  general 
measures,  preaching  the  same  Christ,  and  receiving  the  seal  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit 

SK)n  their  labors.    But,  while  I  hold  myself  responsible  for  the  general  character  of 
e  rork,  I  would  not  be  understood  as  adopting  every  opinion  expressed,  or  of  vouch- 
ii^  for  every  statement  made  by  my  respected  contributors. 


IV  PREFACE. 

The  gentlemen  who  have  furnished  these  contributions  have  been  induced  to  under- 
take the  work,  from  the  interest  which  thej  have  felt  in  the  cause  of  missions,  and 
their  belief  of  the  importance  of  this  enterprise  to  that  cause.  They  have  fulfilled 
their  engagements  faithfully,  and  with  great  promptness  ;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction 
of  believing  that  the  work  is  much  more  valuable  than  it  would  have  been,  if  I  had 
done  the  whole  myself.  They  will  accept  this  public  expression  of  my  thanks,  as  well 
as  of  my  high  appreciation  of  their  labors.  I  would  also,  in  this  place,  return  my  sin- 
cere thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  several  Missionary  Societies,  for  the  kind  encourage- 
ment which  they  have  given  me,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work,  and  especially  to  the 
American  Board,  who  have  granted  me  the  free  use  of  their  extensive  and  valuable 
library,  and  also  encouraged  the  enterprise  by  subscribing  for  100  copies  of  the  work. 
I  return  thanks,  also,  to  those  numerous  friends  of  the  cause,  who  have  given  me  kind 
words  of  encouragement,  and  subscribed  for  copies  of  the  work. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  matter  and  in  the  supervision  of  the  press,  no  pains  have 
been  spared  to  secure  accuracy  ;  and  yet  it  would  be  strange,  if,  in  so  large  a  work, 
consisting,  to  so  great  an  extent,  of  statements  of  facts  and  numbers,  no  mistakes 
should  occur.  Yet,  if  an  error  should  be  occasionally  discovered,  we  think  it  should 
not,  in  the  mind  of  a  reasonable  man,  impair  confidence  in  the  general  accuracy  of  the 
whole. 

This  volume  brings  down  the  history  and  results  of  missionary  operations  to  the 
present  time.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  that  is  generally 
inaccessible,  and  only  to  be  found  in  a  few  missionary  libraries,  spread  out  in  series 
of  volumes,  extending  through  a  period  of  half  a  century. 

It  is  here  presented  in  a  convenient  form  for  reading,  consultation,  and  reference. 
It  is,  however,  not  only  a  book  to  be  consulted  for  reference,  but  a  book  to  be  read  ; 
many  of  the  sketches  and  narratives  being  of  thrilling  interest.  No  future  revision 
or  alteration  is  contemplated  in  this  volume,  beyond  the  correction  of  errors.  It  will 
always  be  as  valuable  a  record  of  the  past,  as  it  is  now.  But  if  anything  further  shall 
be  called  for,  to  bring  up  the  history  of  missions  and  the  progress  of  Christianity,  to 
any  future  time,  other  volumes  may  be  added,  either  periodically  or  occasionally,  ac- 
cording to  the  demand. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  the  copyright  of  this  work  has  cost  me  no  incon- 
siderable outlay  of  means,  in  addition  to  my  own  time  and  labor ;  as  such  contributions 
as  appear  in  this  book  could  not  be  expected  without  compensation.  It  will  require  a 
sale  of  ten  thousand  copies  to  remunerate  me.  It  has,  likewise,  been  a  very  expensive 
work  to  my  publisher  ;  and  the  price  of  the  book  has  been  put  so  low,  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  general  circulation,  that  his  profits  will  be  very  small,  and  it  will  require  a  large 
sale  to  repay  what  he  has  already  advanced.  But,  knowing  the  value  of  the  book, 
and  having  confidence  in  the  disposition  of  the  Christian  public  to  patronize  a  good 
object,  we  have  ventured  upon  the  undertaking,  with  the  confident  expectation  that 
we  should  be  sustained  by  a  remunerative  sale. 

Explanations,  Sfc. — ^The  sketches  of  missionary  operations  are  chiefly  given  nnder 
geographical  heads.  For  example,  full  accounts  of  the  missions  of  the  several  societies 
in  India  are  given  under  the  head  of  Hindostan.  Other  geographical  articles  relate 
to  Christian  lands,  as  Europe,  United  States,  &c.,  showing  the  religious  condition  and 
resources  of  the  Christian  world.  There  are  several  articles,  however,  which  derive 
their  title  from  the  people,  as  Armenians,  Nestorians,  &c.  There  are  hkewise  a  num- 
ber of  articles  relatmg  to  the  work  of  affiliated  societies,  which  have  an  indirect  bear- 
ing upon  missionary  operations.  All  the  missions  to  the  ancient  people  of  God,  are 
comprised  under  the  head  of  Jews.  The  notices  of  missionary  stations  are  designed 
chiefly  as  a  guide  to  finding  them  on  the  maps.  But,  when  any  interesting  informa- 
tion respecting  the  places  occupied  as  missionary  stations,  not  contained  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  mission,  has  come  to  hand,  it  has  been  inserted  nnder  the  head  of  the 
station.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  however,  these  notices  are  incomplete,  as 
new  stations  are  being  occupied  continually ;  and  concerning  many  old  ones,  it  has 
been  impossible  to  find  any  information  that  would  be  of  any  value  even  in  finding  them 
on  the  maps.    There  are  also  many  articles  on  miscellaneous  topics,  connected  with  mi& 
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flioiiary  operations,  the  condition  of  tlie  heathen,  &c.,  which  contain  yalaable  infonna- 
tion.  The  Missionary  Societies  are  treated  under  their  several  titles,  giving  an  account 
of  their  ori^,  the  number  of  their  missions,  missionaries,  converts,  amount  of  receipts, 
Ac  Thus,  a  greater  amount  of  valuable  information,  in  regard  to  the  movements  of 
the  age,  is  compressed  within  these  pages  than  was  ever  before  comprised  in  a  single 
volume,  or  any  one  series  of  volumes.  And  the  matter  here  given  to  the  public  is  not 
a  mere  compilation,  but  almost  the  whole  of  it  has  been  written  anew  expressly  for 
this  work.  As  the  materials  have  been  collected  from  a  very  wide  range,  and  to  a 
great  extent  from  original  sources,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  always  to  give 
specific  credit,  except  where  the  reference  might  be  of  advantage,  in  a  more  full  exa- 
mination of  the  subject. 

Maps. — ^The  various  maps,  which  accompany  the  work,  will  be  found  to  cover  nearly 
an  the  ground  occupied  by  foreign  missions.  They  will  generally  be  placed  near  the 
descriptions  of  missionary  operations  in  the  countries  which  they  describe.  But,  some- 
times, a  place  described  will  be  found  on  a  map  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  matter 
which  relates  to  it.  For  instance,  some  of  the  stations  of  the  Baptist  Mission  in  As- 
sam wiU  be  found  on  the  map  of  Bengal.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  maps,  arranged 
according  to  location :  On  Afbica,  *l,  viz. :  Africa  Sovih  of  the  Equator,  South- 
em  Africa,  Western  Africa,  Liberia,  Cajpe  PcUtnas,Sh£rhro  ^ImndiYoruba  ;  On  India, 
5  :  India,  Southern  India  amd  Ceylon,  Western  India,  Bengal,  and  Northern  India  ; 
Burmah,  Siam,  tfc.  1 ;  China,  1  ;  FvJuhau,  1  ;  Sandwich  Islands,  1  ;  Other  PadfU 
Islet,  2  ;  New-Zealand  and  Van  Dieman^s  Land,  1 ;  Australia,  1  ;  West  Indies,  4, 
viz.  :  St,  Kitts  amd  Antigua,  Jamaica,  St.  Thcmas  amd  St.  Croix  and  Surinam  /  Inr 
dian  Territory,  I  ;  Labrador  and  Crreenland,  1 ;  Western  Asia,  6,  viz. :  Armenia, 
Aintab  and  vicinity,  Nestorians,  Constantino]^  and  vicinity,  Syria,  ThessaUmca  ;  mak- 
ing 32  in  all.  Ijiese  maps  are  some  of  them  original,  having  been  drawn  by  mis- 
sionaries who  have  been  on  the  ground.  Others  have  been  compiled  with  much  labor. 
*They  may  not  contain  all  the  stations  ;  but  where  any  are  lacking,  they  can  easily 
be  located  from  a  description,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  scale  of  miles. 

Spelling  and  Pronunciation  of  Proper  Names. — I  have  been  requested  to  give 
the  accurate  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  the  foreign  names,  which  occur  in  Mission- 
ary intelligence ;  and  at  first  I  designed  to  do  so  ;  but  I  soon  found  that  it  was  utter- 
ly impracticable.  The  diversity  of  spelling  is  so  ^eat  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
follow  any  rule  ;  and  as  the  missionaries,  in  spelling,  use  the  Roman  letters  to  express 
as  nearly  as  po^ble  the  sound  of  a  foreign  tongue,  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me 
to  attempt,  by  any  other  combination  of  the  same  letters,  to  express  more  perfectly 
sounds  that  I  have  never  heard.  What  leads  to  the  diversity  of  spelling  is,  the  at- 
tempts of  different  persons  to  express,  by  different  combinations  of  the  ELoman  charac- 
ters, sounds  that  have  no  corresponding  utterances  in  our  language.  The  most  that  I 
can  do,  is  to  give  a  few  simple  rules,  and  endeavor  to  be  consistent  with  myself  in 
spelling  the  same  words  alike  in  different  parts  of  the  book  ;  in  which  last  particular, 
however,  I  am  not  confident  that,  in  every  instance,  I  have  succeeded.  The  following 
BjstemB  have  been  adopted  by  missionaries  in  different  parts  of  the  world  : 

L  CHDnm. — ^The  following  system  of  fipelling  and  pronouncing  Chinese  names  is  that 
adopted  by  Williams,  in  his  **  Middle  KiDgdom." 

Powers  of  the  Letters. 

1.  o  as  in  far  ;  11.  oil  as  ov  ; 

Z  tt  as  in  American ;  12.  eu,  as  in  colloquial  phrase  say'em. 

3.  e  as  io  men  ;  13.  tia  as  in  yard ;  e.  g.  nia,  kiang,  prose,  hia, 

4.  ^  as  in  they  ;  hiSng. 

5.  t  as  in  pin  ;  14  iau  is  made  by  loining  Nos.  5  and  11. 

6.  f  as  in  maehine ;  15.  t^  as  in  Sierra  (Spaniui.| 

7.  0  as  in  Umg ;  16.  ni  as  in  pew,  pure,  lengthened  to  a  dipb- 

8.  u  as  in  fuU ;  thong. 

9.  V  as  in  Cwne  (Fr.)  or  union ;  17.  iue  is  made  by  adding  a  short  e  to  tht 

10.  ai  as  in  atde^  lon^r  than  t  in  pine.    The  preoedinff. 

combination  ei  is  more  slenaer  than  at,    18.  lit  as  in  Louisiana. 
though  the  diflference  is  slighL 
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The  ooDaonnsts  flore  generally  Bounded  as  thej  are  in  the  Bnglish  alphabet 
n.  Hawaiiaii. — ^The  mianoDarieB  at  the  Sandwich  lalandsy  in  redncing  the  knffoage  to  writ- 
ing, haye  adopted  a  portion  of  the  Roman  alphabet^  giving  the  Yowels  tbiB  following  sonnds : 
cr  as  in  foi&er;  t  as  in  machine,  or  as  long  e; 

e  as  in  ikeu^  or  as  long  a  in  pale ;  o  as  in  no  ;  u  as  oo  in  too. 

The  fdlf  accent  is  nsoally  on  the  last  vowel  bat  one,  and  a  secondanr  accent  two  syllables 
before  the  fall.    In  the  diph&ongal  combinations,  otf,  ai^  ao^  and  auy  each  letter  retains  its  origi- 
nal sonnd,  bat  when  spoken  in  qaick  saccession,  combine  together  in  a  ^phthong.    Consonants 
are  not  doubled,  and  never  end  a  word  or  8yUal>le. — Bingham*:  Hatory  qftht  Sandwich  Idamds 
m.  ARKXMLur  AWD  TuBKiso — ^1.  Somdi  qf  Vowm. 

a  as  in  far.  ituaia  bvL 

«  as  a  in  fate.  oo  as  in  moon» 

i  as  in  machine,  at  as  i  in  ivy. 

0  as  in  note.  eu  as  the  French  eu  in  petL 

«  88  in  unit 
NoTH. — Some  of  the  above  are  bnt  a^^ozimations  to  the  vowel  somids  designed  to  be  ex* 
pressed.  E  and  o,  for  example,  are  not  qoite  so  broad  and  open  as  the  eorretponding  English 
■oands.  At  is  strictly  a  diphthong,  the  elements  of  which  are  indeed  the  same  as  onr  long  t,  bat 
not  80  closely  united  m  pronunciation.  U  in  Armenian  names  is  best  rei)re8ented  as  above ; 
bat  in  Turkish  words  it  corresponds  more  exactly  with  the  French  u  as  in  tme.  The  sound 
represented  by  u  is  more  exactly  that  of  the  French  e  in  U,  me,  &o. 

2.  Skmnda  of  Conaonants. 
g  always  hard,  as  in  good»  dk  as  in  c/iatfu 

«  as  in  sun.  zh  as  in  pteagure* 

Gh  and  kh  are  guttural  sounds,  having  no  corresponding  sounds  or  characters  in  English 
or  French.    The  former  resembles  tiie  moomi  Greek  7,  and  the  latter  Xt  hut  both  are  deeper. 
C  to  be  used  only  in  connection  with  h,  except  in  words  that  have  become  anglicized  with 
c  in  them. 

/,  sh,  and  in  general  the  consonants  not  mentioned  above,  to  be  sounded  as  in  English. 
The  combination  vi  does  not  occur ;  when,  therefore,  the  letters  occur  together,  they  are  to  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  different  syllables,  and  each  to  have  its  own  proper  sound ;  e.  g.  Fethi, 
pronounced  FeM, 

3.  Accent. — ^The  accent,  whidi  is  slight,  is  uniformly  on  the  last  in^able  in  Armenian 
proper  names,  and  nearly  so  in  Tarkish.  All  the  other  syllables  ^ould  be  uttered  folly,  and 
with  equal  stress  of  voice. 

4.  Anglicized  Proper  Names. — ^Names  which  have  been  long  famOiar  to  English  and 
American  readers,  and  have  thus  become  anglicized,  not  to  be  changed.  Such  are  Gonatanti- 
nople,  Smyrna,  Scio,  Mitylene,  Nicomedia,  Philadelphia,  &c.  In  fact,  being  for  the  most  part 
Qreek  names,  they  do  not  strictly  Ml  within  the  rules  above  given. 

Monthly  Concert, — One  object  which  I  have  had  in  view,  m  the  preparation  of 
this  work,  has  been  to  provide  the  means  of  adding  interest  and  valne  to  the  Monthly 
Concert.  The  practice  of  appoiitting  committees  to  report  at  this  meeting  on  the  va- 
rious portions  of  the  Missionary  Field,  is  extending  in  the  churches  ;  and  where  it  is 
well  carried  out,  it  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting,  and  by  engaging  the 
leading  minds  in  the  church  in  the  personal  examination  of  the  field,  it  tends  greatly 
to  extend  and  deepen  the  missionary  spirit.  Bnt,  whenever  this  is  attempted,  those 
engaged  in  it  are  met  with  the  insurmountable  difficulty  of  not  having  access  to  the 
materials  for  giving  a  complete  view  of  scarcely  a  single  mission  in  the  world.  This 
book  will  obviate  this  difficulty,  not  only  by  giving  a  complete,  though  brief  historical 
sketch  of  almost  every  existing  uiission  in  the  world  ;  bnt  it  will  generally  point  out 
where  farther  information  can  be  obtained.  It  also  provides  the  means  of  examining 
the  localities  on  the  maps.  And  from  these  maps,  rough  ones  may  be  constructed  for 
use  in  the  lecture  room,  (in  addition  to  BidweU's  large  maps,)  with  very  little  labor,  and 
no  other  expense  than  a  few  sheets  of  cartridge  paper,  some  India  ink,  and  a  little  car- 
mine. Andbesideswhat  is  strictly  missionary,  the  work  contains  a  great  amount  of 
information  respecting  the  resources  of  Christendom  and  the  religious  movements  of 
the  age,  which  may  be  made  the  basis  of  effective  remark. 

With  these  explanations  of  the  author's  views,  this  work,  which  has  cost  him  so 
great  an  amount  of  thought,  labor,  and  anxiety,  is  commended  to  the  kind  considera- 
tion of  the  Christian  public,  in  the  humble  yet  confident  hope  that  it  may  be  useful 
Brookltk,  Nov.  1,  1854. 


CYCLOPEDIA   Of   MISSIONS. 


ABBBOKUTA:  The  capital  town  of  the 
Torabaa,  in  West  Africa,  and  the  principal 
station  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in 
that  ooontry.  It  is  situated  100  miles  inland 
North  of  Badagry  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  and 
contains  30,000  inhabitants.  (See  Yoruba, 
and  Africa  Wett.) 

ABENAQUIS :  A  tribe  of  Indians  in 
Lower  Canada,  among  whom  the  American 
Board  support  a  native  missionary. 

ABYSSINIA :  A  rich,  mountainous  dis- 
trict of  Eastern  Africa,  known  to  the  ancients 
as  Ethiopia,  It  is  bounded  on  the  northwest  by 
Nubia^  on  the  northeast  by  the  Bed  Sea,  on  the 
south  by  the  country  of  the  Gallas,  and  on  the 
west  by  countries  almost  unknown.  Its  extent  is 
estimated  at  about  245,0p0  geographical  miles. 
The  country  rises  in  terraces  from  the  shores 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  till  it  swells  into  lofty  pyra- 
mids and  abrupt  peaks,  whose  heads  are  crown- 
ed with  imperisnable  snows.  Pasture  lands 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  though  well 
watered,  stretch  themselves  before  the  eye  in 
Uie  pa^)ectiTe,  through  a  great  part  of  the 
more  elevated  r^ons,  some  portions  of  which 
are  cultivated  with  care.  They  are  richly 
stocked  with  flocks  and  herds.  The  country  is 
pkntKhUy  supplied  with  streams. 

For  about  1400  miles  from  its  mouth,  the 
Nile  receives  no  tributary.    Here,  in  latitude 
16^  N.  flows  in  the  Takkazie,  from  Abyssinia, 
around  whose  head-watera  is  the  modem  king- 
dom of  Tigre.    The  Blue  Kile  unites  with  this 
at  KhartOm,  in  latitude  15°  37'  N. ;   and 
around  its  sources  and  to  the  North,  is  Am- 
hara.    The  country,  encircled  bv  its  spiral 
course,  is  Oojam.    In  latitude  9^  35'  N.,  at  the 
verge  of  the  table  land,  which  terminates  the 
water-shed  from  the  East,  is  Ankobar  the  capi- 
tal of  the  kingdom  of  Shoa,  the  most  impor- 
tant and  best  known  of  the  kingdoms  mto 
which  modern  Abjrssinia  is  divided.    There  is 
every  variety  of  dimate,  from  the  stifled  and  in- 
tense heat  of  the  narrow  valleys,  to  the  delicious 
ttd  exhilarating  atmosphere  of  the  elevated  ta- 
hle  lands,  and  even  to  tneperpetual  frosts  of  the 
•Dow-capt  mountains.    Tne  year  divides  itself 


into  two  seasons — ^the  one  of  storms  and  inun* 
dations,  and  the  other  of  drought  and  burning 
heat  Every  tree  and  every  bush  in  Abyssinia 
not  only  retains  its  verdure,  but  bears  blossoms 
and  fruit  at  all  seasons  of  the  vear.  This  re- 
gion is  rich  in  iron  and  gold,  the  latter  being 
found  in  the  sands  on  the  shores  and  in  the 
bed  of  the  streams.  The  entrance  to  Abys- 
sinia for  Europeans  is  the  town  of  Massowahi 
built  on  an  island  in  the  Bed  Sea.  The  place 
of  greatest  note,  at  present,  is  Adovxii  which 
contains  about  6000  people.  Till  Abyssinia 
was  overrun  by  the  Gallas,  Amhara  was  the 
residence  of  the  sovereign,  who  now  makes 
Gondar  his  capital. 

Inhabitants, — ^The  population  is  estimated 
at  4,000,000  to  5,000,000.  The  color  of  the 
Abyssinians  varies  from  black  to  transpar- 
ent copper  color.  They  are  well  made  and 
active,  and  distinguished  from  the  negro  by 
the  regularity  of  their  features.  They  are 
not  deficient  in  the  capacities  of  the  un- 
derstanding or  the  aflbctions  of  the  heart 
In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  country  they 
are  better  informed  and  more  civilized  than  tiie 
people  of  Tigre,  who  are  rude  and  uncultivated, 
passionate  and  violent.  The  Abyssinians,  in 
their  high  mountain-home,  have  been  able  to 
maintain  their  liberty  and  independence,  never 
having  been  subdued  by  the  Turks ;  but  the 
GaUas  have  recently  made  inroads  upon  their 
territory.  The  country  is  covered  with  cities 
and  villages,  and  isolated  habitations  are  here 
and  there  seen  clinging  to  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  houses  are  mostly  composed  of 
mud,  straw,  and  rushes.  Caves  are  auo  some* 
times  used  for  human  habitations.  The  dwell- 
ings of  the  superior  families  consist  of  a  num* 
ber  of  rooms,  arranged  around  an  open  court 
The  clothing  of  the  poorer  classes  is  very  sim* 
pie,  consisting  of  skins  or  pieces  of  cotton. 
Their  food  is  principally  milk  and  bread,  but- 
ter, honey,  beef,  mutton,  and  fowls. 

In  Abyssinia  the  women  are  charged  with  the 
most  oppressive  and  irksome  labors,  both  in  the 
house  and  in  the  field.  They  cultivate  the 
ground,  gather  the  harvest,  grind  the  com,  and 
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explored  the  region  of  the  Nile,  among  the 
mofit  distinguished  of  whom  are,  Bruce,  Brown, 
Burckhardt,  Cailliaud,  Buppell,  Husseger, 
Beke,  and  the  Egyptian  exp^itions  up  the 
Nile. 

Though  the  Dutch  settlement  in  South 
Africa  was  founded  as  early  as  1650,  not  much 
information  concerning  the  interior  of  that 
portion  of  the  continent  was  gained  till  the 
end  of  the  I8th  century,  when  a  series  of  jour- 
neys was  commenced  by  Sparrmann,  and  fol- 
lowed up  by  Vaillant,  Barrow,  Trotter,  Somer- 
ville,  Lichtenstein,  Bruchell,  Campbell,  Thom- 
son, Smith,  Alexander,  and  Harris. 

"Within  the  last  ^ve  or  six  years,  a  number 
of  important  discoveries  have  been  made  in 
various  parts  of  Inner  Africa,  and  the  present 
time  bids  fair  to  outstrip  all  previous  periods 
in  lifting  the  veil  that  has  hitherto  enveloped 
Central  Africa  4n  impenetrable  mystery.  Bev. 
Messrs.  Erapf  and  Bebmann,  missionaries  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  East  Africa, 
have  explored  the  interior,  from  that  direction, 
with  untiring  perseverance,  since  1847.  (See 
Africa,  Eastern.)  At  several  hundred  miles 
from  the  coast,  thcv  have  discovered  high 
mountains,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  which 
is  the  more  interesting  from  the  position  being 
80  near  the  equator. 

In  South  Africa,  also,  missionaries  have 
been  pioneers  of  geographical  discovery.  (See 
Africa,  Southern^ 

A  caravan  of  native  traders  recently  made 
a  journey  across  the  whole  continent,  from  the 
coast  of  Zanzibar  to  Benguela,  in  which  they 
crossed  Nyassa,  the  great  lake  of  South  Africa. 

To  the  north  of  the  equator,  the  mission  to 
Lake  Tsad,  originated  by  Mr.  James  Bichard- 
son,  promises  to  exceed  in  importance  all  pre- 
vious expeditions  to  Central  Africa.  He  left 
England  in  1849,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding 
commercial  treaties  with  the  chiefe  of  Northern 
Africa,  as  far  as  Lake  Tsad,  by  which  legiti- 
mate trade  might  be  extended,  and  the  slave 
trade  abolished.  Drs.  Barth  and  Overweg  ac- 
companied Mr.  Bichardson,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  scientific  observations.  The  party 
started  from  Tripoli,  March  23,  1850,  after 
having  minutely  surveyed  the  mountainous 
region  to  the  south  of  that  place.  The  first 
year,  they  successfully  crossed  the  whole  of 
Sahara,  in  a  very  circuitous  westerly  direction, 
and  thus  explored  a  great  portion  of  Northern 
Africa,  which  had  never  before  been  visited  by 
any  European.  Their  route  from  Ghat  to 
Kano,  leading  them  through  the  powerful 
kingdom  of  Air,  or  Atsben,  was  highly  inter- 
esting. The  second  year,  they  explored  a 
large  portion  of  Sudan,  in  different  directions. 
Messrs.  Barth  and  Overweg  reached  Kuka,  the 
capital  of  Bomn,  but  Bichardson  died  on  the 
way,  in  March,  1851.  Dr.  Barth  penetrated 
350  miles  to  the  south,  as  far  as  Tola,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Adamana;  and 
Overweg  navigated   Lake  Tsad  in  a  boat, 


which  had  been  conveyed  in  pieces  acroes  the 
Sahara,  on  the  backs  of  camels.  In  September, 
1851,  they  set  out  together  on  a  journey  to 
Borgu,  a  mountainous  country  lying  to  ihe 
nor^east  of  Lake  Tsad,  about  midway  be- 
tween it  and  Egypt.  They  went  in  company 
with  a  sheikh  of  bomu,  with  a  large  army ; 
but  the  party  were  attacked  and  put  to  fiight, 
and  Barth  and  Overweg  saved  their  lives  by  a 
quick  retreat  Beturmng  to  Kuka,  they  set 
out  to  the  southward,  accompanied  by  about 
10,000  horse  and  the  same  number  of  foot  sol- 
diers. They  explored  the  country  beyond 
Mandara,  the  farthest  point  of  Denham's  jour- 
ney, and  found  it  to  be  one  of  great  fertility. 
The  third  year,  Dr.  Barth  made  a  journey  to 
Masena,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Bagher- 
mi,  to  the  southeast  of  Lake  Tsad;  while 
Overweg  traveled  in  a  southwesterly  direction, 
and  reached  within  150  miles  of  Yacoba,  the 
great  town  of  the  Fellatahs.  But  on  his  re- 
turn to  Kuka,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  of 
which  he  died  after  a  short  illness.  Dr.  Barth 
was  about  to  start  for  Timbuktu ;  and  a  rein- 
forcement, consisting  of  Dr.  Yogel  and  two 
sappers  and  miners,  was  sent  to  his  assistance 
on  the  20th  of  February,  1852.  The  latest  in- 
formation obtained  by  these  expeditions  is 
summed  up  in  a  valuable  article  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  now  in 
course  of  publication,  of  which  free  use  has 
been  made  in  the  preparation  of  this  article. 

Topographu. — ^The  physical  configuration  of 
Africa  m^  oe  consideried  under  two  heads : 
the  great  Plain  of  Northern  Africa ;  and  the 
great  Table  Lands,  with  their  mountain  ranges 
and  groups,  of  Central  and  Southern  Africa. 
The  gr^t  Plain  comprises  the  Sahara,  the 
Lake  Tsad  region,  and  the  valley  of  the  Lower 
Nile.  The  Sahara  is  by  no  means  a  plain 
throughout,  but  for  the  greater  part  it  rises 
into  table-lands,  interspersed  witn  mountain 
groups  of  6,000  feet  elevation,  and  probably 
more ;  and  the  term  plain  can  only  be  applied 
to  it  in  a  general  wa^,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  more  elevated  region  to  the  south.  The 
Sahara  has  often  been  pictured  as  an  immense 
and  monotonous  expanse  of  sand.  But  no- 
thing could  be  more  erroneous,  as  the  greatest 
variety  exists  in  the  ph^ical  configuration  of 
its  surface,  as  well  as  in  its  ^logical  features. 
The  western  half  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  belt 
of  plains  and  depressions,  the  central  parts 
being  formed  by  extensive  table-lands  and 
mountainous  regions,  comprising  the  kingdom 
of  Air  or  Asben,  lately  explored  by  Messrs. 
Bichardson,  Barth,  and  Overweg.  The  route 
of  Dr.  Barth,  in  his  journey  to  Agadez,  the 
capital  of  that  kingdom,  was  girded  by  moun- 
tarn  ranges  and  groups,  rising  to  3,000  and 
4,000  feet ;  and  Mount  Dogem,  the  culminating 
point  in  that  re^on,  is  even  between  4,000 
and  5,000  feet  high.  The  eastern  portion  of 
Sahara  appears  for  the  greater  part  to  be  a 
considerably  elevated  table-liuid,  comprising 
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the  moimtatnoas  coantry  of  Borga.  The  nar- 
row Talley  of  the  Nile  ferms  the  eastern  boan- 
dajj  of  the  Great  Desert. 

To  the  Boath  of  the  Desert,  Africa  may  be 
considered  as  one  connected  mass  of  elevated 
land,  rising  more  or  less  above  the  sea,  and 
comprising  the  most  extensive  table-lands,  as 
well  as  high  mountain  groaps  and  chains. 
Commencing  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
traversing  the  three  terraces  which  rise  one 
above  another  from  the  coast,  an  almost  unin- 
temxpted  table-land  has  recently  been  ascer- 
tained to  extend  to  the  north  for  at  least  1,000 
geographical  miles.  The  southern  portion  is 
formed  by  the  basin  of  the  Orange  river,  fol- 
lowed by  ihe  desert  of  Kalihari,  which  is 
again  sacceeded  by  the  basin  of  the  river 
Sesheke  and  Lake  Ngami,  with  many  other 
rivers,  traversing  a  region  which  presents  a 
dead  level,  its  elevation  at  Lake  Ngami  being 
2325  feel  That  r^ion  probably  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  basm  of  Zambezi.  Farther 
north  the  pround  ascends  to  Uic  line  of  water- 
parting  with  the  basins  of  Congo  river  and 
Lake  Nyassa.  In  this  region  are  sapposed  to 
be  the  celebrated  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  run- 
ning, not  as  formerly  supposed,  east  and  west, 
but  having  a  direction  from  north  to  south, 
and  running  parallel  to  the  eastern  coast, 
forming  the  southern  continuation  of  the  Abys- 
sinian table-land.  It  is  a  remarkable  feature 
that  the  most  elevated  peaks  rise  on  the  outer 
ed^  of  this  table-land,  and  even  between  it 
and  the  coast,  as  isolated  cones.  One  of  them, 
the  Abba  Yajed,  rises  out  of  the  northern  edge 
of  the  Abyssinian  table-land  to  the  height  of 
15,000  feet  The  system  of  the  Atlas  moun- 
tuns  is  quite  distinct  from  either  of  these  two 
divisions.  It  occupies  the  northwestern  region 
of  Africa,  consisting  of  several  ranges,  and  its 
highest  summits  are  said  to  reach  an  altitude 
of  15,000  feet 

Rivers, — ^Africa  is  emphatically  a  land  of 
deserts,  resulting,  of  course,  in  a  scarcity  of 
rivers.  Many  of  the  smaller  rivers  and  lakes, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  larger  ones,  present  only 
dry  water-counes  during  certain  periods  of 
the  year.  Even  Lake  Tsad  is  said  at  times  to 
be  nearly  dry.  With  the  rains,  floods  are 
prevalent  all  over  the  country,  even  in  the 
desert,  as  the  recent  observations  made  by  the 
expedition  under  Richardson  testify.  That 
traveler  relates  that,  when  on  the  borders  of 
the  kingdom  of  Air,  on  the  30th  of  Sep.  1850, 
rain  h^  been  seen  in  the  south,  and  black 
donds  covering  the  zone  in  the  heavens ;  and 
in  an  hour  afterwards,  the  cry  was  heard  in 
tbe  encampment,  **  The  wady  is  cdbing  I" 
Qotng  oat  to  look,  he  saw  a  white  sheet  of 
foam  advancing  from  the  south,  between  the 
trees  of  the  valley.  In  ten  minutes  after,  a 
river  of  water  came  pouring  along,  and  spread 
all  around  them,  converting  the  place  of  their 
encampment  into  an  isle  of  the  valley.  The 
cnrrent  in  its  deepest  part  was  powerful,  car 


pable  of  carrying  away  sheep  and  cattle,  and 
uprooting  trees. 

Africa  is  chiefly  drained  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean  and  its  branch  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
the  river  sj^tem  of  the  Indian  Ocean  being 
very  inconsiderable.  The  Nile  is  the  oldest  of 
historical  rivers,  and  aflbrded  the  only  means  of 
subsistence  to  the  earliest  civilized  people  on 
earth ;  but  the  origin  or  source  of  the  river  it- 
self remains  an  enigma  to  this  day.  The  area 
drained  by  this  river  is  at  least  2,000,000 
English  sc^uare  miles. 

The  river  Senegal  has  a  length  of  1,100 
miles,  and  has  its  sources  in  the  same  elevated 
tract  of  land  as  those  of  the  Eawara.  The 
Gambia  and  Bio  Grande,  south  of  the  Sene- 
gal, are  also  considerable  rivers.  The  Ksr 
wara,  or  Niger,  is,  next  to  the  Nile,  the  largest 
of  the  African  rivers.  Its  sources,  like  that  of 
the  Nile,  are  still  unknown.  It  appears  to  be 
the  Ahmar,  which  is  said  to  rise  in  a  high  group 
of  mountains  east  of  Sierra  Leone.  Aa  far 
as  Timbuktu  it  is  called  Joliba,  and  its  course 
is  pretty  well  known  ;  but  from  that  place  to 
the  Yaouri,  it  is  as  yet  unexplored.  Thence 
down  to  the  month,  it  was  first  traced  by  Lan- 
der. It  is  there  called  Kawara,  in  general, 
though  it  has  several  names  in  the  different 
languages  of  the  tribes  which  inhabit  its 
shores.  The  Tshadda  is  its  principal  tribu- 
tary, extending  far  into  the  neart  of  Inner 
Africa.  It  was  recently  explored  by  Dr.  Barth 
in  its  upper  course,  where  it  flows  through  the, 
kingdom  of  Adamana.  The  length  of  the 
Kawara  is  about  3,000  miles,  ana  it  drains 
about  1,500,000  square  miles. 

South  of  the  equator,  the  west  coast  receives 
many  large  rivers  which  are  yet  unexplored. 
Such  are  the  Zaire  or  Coneo,  the  Coanza,  and 
the  Nonrse,  or  Cunene.  The  Swakop  has  re- 
cently been  explored  by  Mr.  Galton.  The 
Orange  river  is  about  1,000  miles  in  length. 
Its  head  streams  are  the  Ki,  Gariep  or  Yaal, 
and  the  New  Gariep,  consisting  of  the  Cale- 
don  and  Cradock.  The  Orange  river  drains 
350,000  English  square  miles. 

Rounding  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa, 
and  proceeding  up  its  eastern  coast,  the  Lim- 
popo is  the  first  river  requiring  notice.  Its 
head  streams  and  middle  course  are  known,  but 
whether  it  empties  into  the  sea  at  Delagoa  Bay, 
or  at  Inhambane,  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  The 
Zambezi  is  the  largest  river  of  the  eastern 
coasts.  Its  sources  are  not  known  but  it  is 
probable  that  its  head-streams  are  the  Ses- 
neke  and  Chobe,  recently  discovered  by  Messrs. 
Livingston  and  Oswell. 

Africa  possesses  several  considerable  lakes, 
of  which  lake  Tsad  is  probably  the  largest  and 
most  interesting.  It  contains  about  100 
islands  of  large  size,  scattered  over  the  lake. 
They  are  wooded  and  inhabited  by  the  Biddu- 
ma,  a  Pagan  tribe,  who  have  remained  inde- 
pendent of  the  Mohammedan  nations  living 
around  the  lake.    Dr.  Overw^  was  received 
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by  them  with  great  kindneaB,  on  his  landing 
upon  their  islands.  Lake  Tsad  has  no  oonneo- 
tiOQ  with  the  Kawara  or  the  Nile,  but  forms 
an  inland  receptacle  receiving  the  waters  of 
some  of  the  most  distant  regions  of  Inner 
Africa. 

Lake  Fittri  forms  a  distinct  hydrographical 
system  between  it  and  the  Nile,  with  which 
it  has  no  connection.  Lake  Tsana  or  Dem- 
bea  is  the  chief  lake  within  the  basin  of  the 
Nile,  60  far  as  known.  It  is  situated  on  the 
table-land  of  Abyssinia,  at  an  elevation  of 
6,110  feet  Other  lakes  on  the  Abyssinian 
table-lands  are  Zuwai,  Haik,  and  Ashangi. 

In  Inner  Africa,  a  number  of  considerable 
lakes  are  reported  to  eidst,  but  only  two  are 
known  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  south  of 
the  equator,  the  Nyassa  and  Ngami.  Nyassa, 
the  great  lake  or  sea  in  10°  south  latitude,  is 
as  yet  only  approximately  laid  down  on  the 
maps,  according  to  native  information,  and 
whether  it  be  l£c  feeder  of  a  large  river,  or 
merely  a  recipient  lake,  is  unknown.  Another 
lake  in  that  region  has  recently  been  reported 
by  the  natives  to  Dr.  Krapf,  as  being  situated 
west  of  Mombas,  beyond  Kilimanjaro,  and  in 
the  country  of  UniamezL  (For  a  description 
of  Ngami,  see  Sovth  Africa,)  These  are  fresh 
water  lakes ;  besides  which  there  are  numerous 
small  salt  and  natron  lakes  In  various  parts  of 
Africa. 

Climate. — "  The  ^neral  climate  of  Africa," 
says  Malte  Brun,  **  is  that  of  the  torrid  zone ; 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  continent  being 
situated  between  the  tropics.  The  great  mass 
of  heated  air,  incumbent  in  these  hot  regions, 
has  ready  access  to  its  northern  and  southern 
parts,  situated  in  the  zones  called  temperate,  so 
that  the  portions  of  them  adjoining  tne  tropics 
are  equally  torrid  with  the  regions  actually 
inter-tropical.  Nothing  really  moderates  the 
heat  and  dryness  of  the  African  climate,  except 
the  annual  rains,  the  sea  breezes,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  surface.  These  three  circumstances 
are  sometimes  united  in  a  greater  degree  under 
the  equator  than  in  the  temperate  zones.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  in  the  centre  of  Africa, 
there  may  be  lofty  table  lands,  like  those  of 
Quito,  or  valleys  like  the  valley  of  Cashmere, 
where,  as  in  those  two  happy  regions,  spring 
holds  an  eternal  reign."  Becent  discovenes  in 
the  interior  of  Africa  favor  this  hypothesis. 
Rev.  Dr.  Krapf,  in  his  recent  missionary  tours 
in  north-eastern  Africa,  has  discovered  ranges 
of  mountains  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

The  greatest  heat  is  not  found  under  the 
equator,  but  to  the  north  of  it,  in  consequence 
01  the  northern  portion  being  of  greater  ex- 
tent than  the  southern,  and  of  less  elevation. 
The  highest  temperature  is  found  throughout 
.  the  Sahara,  particularly  in  its  eastern  portions, 
toward  the  Ked  Sea.  In  upper  Egypt  and  Nu- 
bia, eggs  may  be  baked  in  the  hot  sands,  and 
the  saying  of  the  Arabs  is,  "  In  Nubia  the  soil 
is  like  fire,  and  the  wind  like  a  fiame."    The 


r^ons  along  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterra 
coasts  are  rendered  more  temperate  by  th 
fluence  of  the  sea.  To  the  south  of  the  G 
Desert,  where  the  country  becomes  more 
vated,  the  temperature  decreases.  The  ii 
sity  of  radiation,  and  its  influence  upon 
temperature,  are  very  great  in  Northern  Af 
While  in  the  day  time,  the  soil  of  the  Sa 
rapidlv  absorbs  uie  solar  rays,  during  the  d 
it  cools  also  so  rapidly  that  often  ice  is  for: 
Africa  is  not  much  under  the  influence  of  i 
lar  winds,  except  the  monsoons  of  the  In 
ocean.  From  nurricanes,  Africa  is  near! 
empt,  except  its  southern  extremity,  to  w 
at  times  the  Mauritius  hurricanes  exi 
Northern  Africa  is  exposed  to  the  hot  m 
and  storms  from  the  Sahara,  which  are  ci 
in  Egypt  EJiamsin ;  in  the  Mediterrai 
Sirocco ;  and  in  the  western  regions,  Uar 
tan.  Extreme  heat  and  dryness  are  the  ( 
acteristics  of  these  winds,  which,  raising 
sand,  filling  the  air  with  dust,  and  prodigic 
favoring  the  powers  of  evaporation,  are  c 
fatal  to  the  vegetable  and  animal  creatioi 
the  regions  visited  by  them. 

TTie  People. — From  the  shores  of  the  ^ 
terranean  to  about  latitude  20^  north,  the 
Illation  of  Africa  consists  largely  of  ti 
not  originally  native  to  the  soil,  but  A 
and  Tunes,  planted  by  conquest,  with  a  c 
derable  number  of  .Jews,  the  children  ol 
dispersion ;  and  the  recently  introduced  Frc 
The  Berbers  of  the  Atlas  region,  the  Tuai 
and  Tibbus  of  the  Sahara,  and  the  Copi 
Egypt  may  be  viewed  as  descendants  ol 
primitive  stock,  while  those  to  whom 
general  name  of  Moors  is  applied  are  per 
of  mixed  descent,  native  and  foreign.  I 
the  latitude  stated,  to  Cape  Colony,  ti 
commonly  classed  together  under  the  till 
the  Ethiopic  or  negro  family  are  found,  th( 
many  depart  very  widely  from  the  physio 
my  of  the  negro,  which  is  most  apparei 
the  natives  of  the  gold  coast.  In  the  i 
Colony,  and  on  its  borders,  the  Hottei 
form  a  distinct  variety,  closely  resembling 
Mongolian  races  of  AaiA.    (See  HoUei\toU 

The  Copts,  (pron.  Ckoobt  or  Ckiht)  ar 
garded  as  the  descendants  of  the  au< 
Egyptians.  They  do  not  now  compose  i 
than  on&«ixth  of  the  population  of  Egypt 
exceeding  in  number  150,000,  of  which  1( 
reside  at  Cairo.  In  some  parts  of  U 
Egypt  there  are  villages  exclusively  iuha] 
by  Copts.  Their  complexion  is  somewhat  < 
er  than  that  of  the  Arabs,  their  foreheads 
hair  soft  and  woolly,  nose  short  but  not 
mouth  wide,  lips  thick,  eyes  lar^,  high  c 
bones.  They  are  not  an  unmixed  race, 
ancestors,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Christie 
having  intermarried  with  the  Greeks,  Nul 
and  Abyssinians.     (See  Copts.) 

The  countries  above  Egypt  are  inhabits 
two  tribes  of  people  resembling  each  oth 
their  physical  characters,  but  of  distinct 
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ffiiage  and  origin ;  the  Eastern  ^nbians,  and 
Kabians  of  the  Nile,  the  latter  called  Berber- 
inea. 

The  coontrj  of  the  Nubians  is  limited  on  the 
west  by  that  of  tiie  Tibbos,  who  are  spread 
orer  the  eastern  portions  of  the  Sahara,  as  far 
as  Ferran  and  Lake  Tsad.  Their  oolor  is  not 
uniform,  some  being  quite  black,  and  others 
copper-colored.  Ther  are  a  pastoral  people, 
and  live  in  square  villages,  a  portion  of  which 
is  deroted  to  their  fiocks. 

"  All  that  is  not  Arabic  in  the  kingdom  of 
Marocco,"  says  Dr.  Latham,  *'  in  the  French 
provinces  of  Algeria,  in  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and 
Ferran,  is  Berber.  The  language  also  of  the 
ancient  Gyrenaica.  indeed  the  whole  countrv 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  between  Tri- 
poli and  Egypt,  is  Berber.  The  extinct  Ian- 
piage  of  the  Canary  Isles  was  Berber ;  and, 
finaUy,  the  language  of  Sahara  is  Berber.  The 
Berber  langu^es  are  essentially  inland  lan- 
guages. As  a  general  rule,  the  Arabic  is  the 
&nguagefor  the  whole  of  the  sea  coast,  from  the 
Delta  m  the  Nile  to  the  straits  of  Gibraltar, 
and  from  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  to  tiie  mouth 
of  the  Sen^aL  The  Berber  nation  is  one  of 
great  antiquity,  and  from  the  times  of  the  ear- 
Best  history,  has  been  spread  over  the  same  ex- 
tent of  country  as  at  present. 

The  Moors  inhabit  large  portions  of  the  cm- 

S're  of  Marocco,  and  are  spread  all  along  the 
editerranean  coast  They  are  a  mixed  race, 
grafted  upon  the  ancient  Mauritanian  stock, 
whence  tneir  name.  After  the  conquest  of 
Africa  by  the  Arabs,  they  became  mixed  with 
their  conquerors.  Having  con(;^uered  Spain,  in 
their  turn,  they  intermarried  with  the  natives 
of  that  country,  from  which  they  were  after- 
wards driven  l>ack  to  Mauritania.  They  are  a 
handsome  P^le»  having  a  resemblance  to  the 
European.  They  are  aSo  intellectual  and  not 
altogether  unlettered;  but  they  are  cruel, 
blooathiisty,  and  revengeful.  Their  religion  is 
Mohammedan.  They  generally  lead  a  settled 
life  as  merchants,  mecminics,  or  agriculturists, 
but  there  are  many  wandbring  tribes;  and 
along  the  coast  of'^  Morocco,  they  carry  on 
piracy  with  armed  boats. 

At  two  dififerent  periods,  separated  from  each 
other  bv  perhaps  a  thousand  years,  Africa  was 
invaded  by  Arabic  tribes,  which  took  a  lasting 
possession  of  the  districts  they  conquered,  and 
whose  descendants  form  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tioTi  of  the  population  of  North  and  Central 
Africa,  while  their  language  has  superseded  all 
others  as  that  of  civilization  and  religion.  The 
second  of  these  was  efifected  by  the  first  succes- 
sors of  Mohammed,  who  conquered  £gypt,  and 
subsequently  the  whole  north  of  Africa,  as  far 
as  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  course  of 
the  first  century  of  the  Hegeira,  or  tiie  seventh 
of  the  Christian  era. 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the 
•Tews  spread  rapidly  over  all  the  Roman  pos- 
sessions in  Africa ;  and  when  Philip  n.  drove 


them  from  Spain,  thousands  of  fiimilies  took 
refuge  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Africa.  They 
are  now  numerous  in  all  the  northern  towns. 
They  live  in  ^reat  degradation,  except  in  Al- 

fiers,  where  uie  Frencn  have  given  them  fre^ 
om  and  independence. 

£ver  since  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Sultan 
Selim,  Turks  have  settled  in  the  north  of 
Africa,  and  as  they  were  the  rulers  of  the 
country,  the  Turkish  became  the  language  of 
the  government ;  but  they  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  permanent  settlers. 

For  a  description  of  the  Abyssinians,  see 
Abyssinia,  The  Ethiopian  race  comprehends 
by  far  the  greater  numoer  of  African  nations, 
extending  over  the  whole  of  the  middle  and 
South  or  Africa,  except  its  southernmost  pro- 
iection  towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A 
line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  in 
the  west  to  Cape  Jerdaffur  in  the  east,  forms 
its  northern  limits ;  but  tiiis  race  are  not  all 
negroes.  The  latter  are  only  one  of  its  numer- 
ous ofi&hoots.  The  principal  negro  nations  are 
the  MandingoeSf  who  are  numerous  and  power- 
ful, and  partially  civilized,  in  Senegambia,  and 
farther  inland,  around  the  head  waters  of  the 
Kawara,  where  they  have  established  a  great 
many  kin^oms  and  smaller  sovereignties. 
They  are  black,  with  a  mixture  of  yellow,  and 
their  hair  is  completely  woolly.  The  IVolo/s  or 
Yolofs,  whose  lan^age  is  totally  different  from 
those  of  their  neighbors,  are  the  handsomest 
and  blackest  of  all  negroes,  although  they  live 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  ec^uator  than 
most  of  the  other  black  tribes,  their  principal 
dwelling-places  being  between  the  Senegal  and 
the  Gambia,  along  tne  coast  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  FovJahs  or  Fellataki  occupy  the  central 
parts  of  Sudan.  Their  color  is  block,  wiih  a 
striking  copper  hue.  They  are  one  of  the 
most  remarxable  nations  inAfrico,  very  in- 
dustrious, live  in  commodious  and  dean  habita- 
tions, and  are  mostly  Mohammedans.  Of  the 
principal  nations  of  Guinea,  among  whom  the 
negro  type  is  particularly  distinct,  especially 
around  tne  Bight  of  Benin,  are  the  Fcloohp 
near  Coramanco,  very  black  yet  handsome, 
and  the  Ashonti,  who  surpass  all  their  neigh- 
bors in  civilization.  In  South  Guinea  we 
meet  with  three  principal  nations,  the  Con- 
go, the  Abundo,  and  the  Benguelo  -negroes. 
The  next  great  branch  of  the  Ethiopic  race 
comprehemra  the  Gollo,  who  occupy  on  im- 
mense tract  in  Eastern  Africa,  from  Abyssinia 
as  far  as  the  inland  Portuguese  possessions  ia 
Mozambique,  to  the  south  of  the  equator.  Aa 
interesting  tribe  of  them,  the  Somali,  havft 
lately  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Eu- 
ropeans, 0  widely  scattered  nation,  who  lead  a 
pastoral  life  on  the  uplands,  and  also  nearer  to- 
the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  from  Cape  Jer- 
dafiur  southward  to  a  considerable  distance. 
They  seem  to  be  of  a  mild  and  peaceful  dia* 
position,  while  the  other  Ghilla  tribes  are  a. 
warlike  race.    The  Kaffires,  Hottentots,  and 
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Bushmen,  occopy  the  jmater  portion  of  South- 
ern Africa.  (See  Kaffrei  and  Hottentots,)  The 
island  of  Madagascar  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
Mala^  origin,  exhibiting  tzuces  of  Negro  and 
Arabic  mixture. 

The  total  population  of  Africa  is  vaguely 
estimated,  according  to  the  most  recent  re- 
searches, at  100,000,000. 

Languages, — ^The  Arabic  is  the  language  of 
the  North,  and  the  Mandingo  is  ui^  from 
the  Senegal  to  the  Niger.  But  the  languages 
or  dialects  of  the  negroes  are  as  multimrious 
as  the  nations.  According  to  Seetzen,  the 
languages  of  Africa  must  amount  to  100  or 
150 ;  but  some  trace  them  to  a  common  origin. 
Bev.  John  Leighton  Wilson,  late  missionary 
of  the  American  Board  at  the  Gaboon,  in  an 
article  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  November, 
1847,  says :  "  Too  little  is  yet  known  of  the 
numerous  and  diversified  dialects  of  Africa,  to 
determine  with  certainty  the  precise  number  of 
families  which  tiiey  form. 

''  In  the  northern  half  of  the  continent,  or 
that  portion  of  it  inhabited  by  the  black 
races,  the  number  of  languages  is  very  sreat, 
the  different  families  of  which  show  very  little, 
if  any,  affinity  for  each  other ;  while  in  the 
southern  division,  one  great  family  prevails 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  even  to  the  Gape 
of  Good  Hope." 

Government, — ^Most  forms  of  government 
ma^  be  found  in  Africa.  Despotism,  however, 
in  its  worst  and  most  offensive  shape,  is  b^  far 
the  most  prevalent ;  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
slavery  and  anarchy  reign  triumphant  through- 
out Africa. 

Industry,  in  Africa,  is  at  the  lowest  ebb. 
The  Africans  have,  of  themselves,  generally 
made  litUe  progress  in  the  arts.  All  the  more 
laborious  occupations  are  imposed  on  the  fe- 
males. In  some  parts,  the  wives  of  kings  and 
petty  princes  till  the  land  for  the  support  of 
their  lords.  The  Mandingoes,  however,  have 
made  considerable  advances  in  civilization,  and 
the  Ovas  of  Madagascar  are  an  indostrious 
people. 

Commerce, — ^An  extensive  intercourse  has 
been  carried  on,  from  the  remotest  antiquity, 
between  very  distant  parts  of  the  continent,  m 
consequence  of  the  natural  adaptation  of  the 
products  of  one  part  to  supply  the  wants  of 
another.  Thus  Northern  Africa  supplies  Cen- 
tral Africa  with  dates  and  salt,  and  receives,  in 
return,  gold  dust,  ivory,  gums,  palm-oil,  feath- 
ers and  daves,  Egypt  and  the  towns  in  the 
Barbary  States  have  always  been  the  mat 
«eats  of  trade,  which  is  carried  on  wholly  by 
caravans,  numbering  from  500  to  2000  camels. 

Slave  TVcK^e.— Slaves  have  been  the  staple 
article  of  export  from  the  African  coast ;  and 
in  some  years  as  many  as  110,000  or  120,000 
have  been  carried  across  the  Atlantic.  In  or- 
der to  supply  slaves  for  the  market,  a  whole- 
sale system  of  brigandage  and  robbery  has 
|)een  organized  in  many  extensive  districts,  the 


people  being  hunted  down  like  game  t 
petty  princes,  and  by  the  Mohammedans 
affect  to  believe  that  they  are  entitled  t< 
ture  and  sell  the  *^  idolaters,"  to  serve  as  I 
of  burden  in  another  hemisphere. 

The  sufferings  and  misery  which  result 
this  traffic,  the  merciless  waste  of  huma 
and  the  "  horrors  of  the  middle  passagi 
tongue  can  tell,  no  imagination  can  pain 
these  are  but  the  lesser  evils  of  this  1 
trade.  Its  deepest  wound  has  been  inl 
upon  the  moral  and  social  condition  c 
country.  It  has  undermined  all  the  deep 
dations  of  society,  dissolved  the  bonds  of  f 
ly  alliance  between  adjoining  villages,  de 
ed  the  peace  of  families,  and  extinguishc 
last  remaining  spark  of  parental  aSc 
Even  the  mother  will  sell  her  own  child 
few  strings  of  beads  or  a  gallon  of  rum. 
gratifying,  however,  to  know  that  the  < 
of  the  British  government,  together  wit 
influence  of  the  Ajnerican  oolonv  at  Li 
have  nearly  extinguished  the  inhuman 
upon  a  large  extent  of  the  western  and  i 
eastern  coasts,  where  it  has  heretofore  bee 
ried  on  to  the  greatest  extent. 

The  traffic  has  also  received  a  consid( 
check  on  the  eastern  coast,  in  consequenc 
treaty  for  its  suppression  between  the  £ 
Government  and  the  Imaum  of  Muscat. 

Religion, — Christianity  is  professed  in . 
sinia,  and  in  Egypt  by  the  Copts,  but  it 
trines  and  precepts  are  little  understo 
obeyed.  Mohammedanism  prevails  in  a 
northern  countries ;  but  the  native  min( 
erally  is  surrendered  to  superstitions  of  i 
nite  number  and  character.  The  labo 
Christian  missionaries  have,  however,  cspc 
in  South  AJrica,  done  much  towards  tu 
the  benighted  Africans  from  idols  to  the 
God.    (See  Westtem  and  Southern  Africa 

The  social  condition  of  Africa  is,  of  c 
extremely  depressed.  The  lowest  form  of  i 
amy  is  diffused  all  over  Africa ;  and  altl 
forbidden  in  Abyssinia,  the  marriage  lie  is 
so  slight  as  hardly  to  have  any  sensible 
ence ;  and  morals  are  in  a  state  of  almost 
dissolution.  Cannibalism  formerlv  pre 
to  a  frightful  extent  throughout  Africa 
though  checked  by  the  motive  of  proi 
slaves  for  market,  is  still  found  to  exist  in 
parts.  Among  some  considerable  nation 
exposure  of  children,  and  the  slaught* 
those  that  are  deformed  or  maimed,  is  no 
tolerated  but  enforced.  In  some  parts  h 
blood  is  mixed  with  the  mortar  used  i 
construction  of  temples.  McCtdtocfCs  Gi 
phy;  Make  Bran;  McQueen's  Geogra 
Survey;  Condor's  Dictionary  of  Geo^i 
and  espedaUy  the  Eneydopedta  JBritanntca 

MISSIONS. 

Africa,  notwithstanding  its  terrible  cli 
bad  government  and  petty  wars,  forms  o 
the  most  interesting  missionary  fields  i 
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world.  Its  native  inhabitants)  though  deeply 
d^raded,  are  found  pecaliorly  susceptible  to 
rebgioQS  infloenoes.  And  wherever  tne  gospel 
has  been  preached  long  enough  to  penetrate 
through  ^eir  ignorance  and  sur)er8tition,  it 
has  generally  found  a  congenial  soil  No  mis- 
sions in  the  world  have  been  more  successful, 
in  proportion  to  the  means  employed,  than 
those  of  the  Moravians  and  the  Iiondon  Mis- 
sionary Society,  in  South  Africa,  and  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  West  Africa.  | 


The  way  is  opening  up  for  the  extension  of 
Christian  missions  into  the  interior ;  and  so 
much  preparatory  work  has  ahready  been  ao- 
complishea,  in  reducing  the  languages  to  writ- 
ing and  translating  ike  Scriptures,  that  we 
may  look  for  rapid  changes,  and  confidently 
hope  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  a  large 
portion  of  the  continent  will  be  Christianize. 
The  results  of  the  missionary  work  in  Africa 
wiU  be  seen  by  the  following 
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Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the 
societies  make  their  returns,  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  make  the  foregoing  table  perfect  in  all 
its  parts,  as  several  items  are  not  reported  at 
all,  by  many  of  them.  But  few  of  the  socie- 
ties give  any  account  of  the  female  members 
of  the  missions ;  and  but  few  give  any  distinct 
intimation  whether  their  laborers  are  cler^- 
mcn  or  not  But  on  several  points  of  chief 
importance  they  are  complete,  viz. :  the  whole 
number  of  laborers,  communicants,  and  schol- 
ars in  school.  These  items  will  indicate 
vuiy  clearly  the  state  of  the  work.  Deducting 
the  females  and  native  helpers,  it  appears 
that  there  are  less  than  four  hundred  Euro- 
pean and  American  missionary  laborers,  on 
the  whole  continent  of  Africa ;  which  will  give 
270.000  to  each  laborer.  This  presents  an  ap- 
paSiog  aspect  of  the  destitution  of  that  dart, 
benighted  land.  On  the  other  hand  we  have 
a  mosx  encouraging  and  cheering  view  of  the 
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success  of  missionary  labor  in  this  portion  of 
the  vineyard  of  the  liord,  which  fully  sustains 
what  we  have  said  of  the  susceptibility  of 
the  African  character  to  religious  impression ; 
for  we  have  but  little  less  than  eighty  converts 
to  each  missionary  laborer  on  tne  continent 
and  islands  of  Africa.  The  missions  are  ^n- 
erally  represented  as  in  a  prosperous  condition^ 
except  that  in  some  portions  of  South  Africa, 
they  have  sufi^red  from  the  Kaffire  war,  and  in 
Madagascar,  the  converts  still  suffer  persecu- 
tion. These  statistics  can  be  corrected  at  any 
future  time  on  referring  to  the  January  and 
February  numbers  of  the  London  Missionary 
Register  for  the  current  year. 

AFBIGA,  Eastern.  East  Africa,  according 
to  McCulloch,  comprises  the  r^on  to  the  north 
of  the  Zamb^  river,  round  by  the  sea  coast, 
to  the  confines  of  Abyminia.  The  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica  makes  it  extend  from  Natal 
to  the  Bed  Sea,  (which  would  take  in  a  por- 
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tion  of  the  limitB  we  have  allotted  to  Sontbern 
Africa,)  comprising  Sofala,  Mozambique,  Zan- 
zibar, and  the  Somali  country.  But  little  is 
known  of  that  region  beyond  the  coast.  The 
SofaJa  country,  extending  from  Delegoa  Bay 
to  the  Zambesi  river,  is  flat,  sand^,  and  marshy, 
gradually  ascending  towards  the  interior.  The 
soil  is  very  fertile  and  produces  chiefly  rice. 
In  the  interior  gold  and  other  metals  and  pre- 
cious  stones  are  found. 

Mozambiaue  extends  from  the  Zambezi  to 
Gape  Delgoda,  and  is  similar  in  its  natural  fea- 
'  tures  to  uie  Sofala  coast    The  country  is  in- 
habited by  the  large  and  powerful  tribe  of  the 
Macuas.    The  principal  river  is  the  Zambezi. 

Zanzibar  or  Sawuiili  coast  extends  from 
Gape  Delgoda  to  the  river  Jub,  near  the  eauar 
tor.  The  const  is  generally  low,  and  has  out 
few  bays  or  harbors.  Its  northern  portion  is 
rendered  dangerous  by  a  line  of  coral  reefs. 
The  region  possesses  a  great  number  of  rivers, 
but  none  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  climate 
is  similar  to  that  of  other  tropical  coasts  of 
Africa,  hot  and  unhealthy.  In  some  portions, 
however,  the  elevated  ground,  which  is  more 
temperate  and  healthful,  approaches  near  to 
the  coast. 

The  island  of  Zanzibar  is  the  residence  of 
the  Lnaum  of  Muscat,  (whose  dominion  ex- 
tends a  considerable  distance  along  the  coast,) 
and  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  commerce. 
Mombas,  on  a  small  island  close  to  the  main 
shore,  possesses  the  finest  harbor  on  the  coast 

The  Somali  comprises  the  eastern  horn  of 
Africa,  from  the  equator  northward  to  the  Ba^ 
of  Tudjurra,  near  tne  Bed  Sea.  The  coast  is 
generally  bold  and  rocky ;  and  the  extensive 
region  it  endoees,  presents  a  slightly  ascending 
plain,  traversed  by  large  and  fertile  valleys. 
Along  the  Arabian  gulf,  the  coast  is  very 
abrupt,  and  girded  with  a  range  of  mountains, 
the  highest  of  which,  Jebel  Ahl,  reaches  an 
elevation  of  6,500  feet  The  Somali  country 
is  famous  for  its  aromatic  productions.  The 
inhabitants  belong  to  the  Galla  tribe. — En- 
cydopedia  Sritannica ;  Harris's  Highlands  of 
Etkuypia;  7 he  Nile  and  its  Tributaries;  mc- 
CuUoch's  Oeography ;  African  Repository,  Jan. 
1850. 

MISSION. 

Church  Missionary  Society, — The  Abys- 
sinian Mission,  which  was  commenced  in  1829, 
was,  in  1841,  changed  into  the  East  African 
Mission,  embracing  a  much  wider  range  than 
was  originally  contemplated  by  it  (See  Abys- 
sinia.) Mr.  Krapf  writes  from  Ankobar,  in 
1841,  that  the  people  of  Shoa  manifested  a 
great  desire  for  the  word  of  God,  and  that 
they  besieged  his  house  from  morning  till  even- 
ing, to  procure  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
had  translated  the  four  Gospels  into  the  Ghdla 
la^euage. 

Unring  the  year  1842,  the  Mission  was  inter- 
rqtted  by  yarioos  causes ;  but  a  treaty  of 


friendship  and  commerce  was  concluded 
tween  the  British  Government  and  the  ] 
of  Shoa,  which  provides  protection  for  Br 
subjects  in  the  territories  of  Shoa. 
Krapf  undertook  a  difficult  and  dangc 
journey  to  the  capital  of  Abyssiniay  in  c 
to  ascertain  what  encouragement  the 
Abuna  wouldgive  to  missionary  operatioi 
Abyssinia.  He  afterwards  proceeaed  to  A 
andria  to  meet  Mesers.  IsenW^  and  Mu 
sen,  who  were  on  their  way  to  join  him. 

About  this  time  there  arose  a  fierce  dis 
between  the  more  enlightened  party  and 
monks,  in  the  Shoa  province,  respecting  e 
frivolous  points  of  speculation ;  and  the  m< 
prevailed  with  the  kmg,  by  threatening  ex( 
munication,  which  gave  the  more  ignorant 
bigoted  party  the  ascendancy.  Mr.  Krap 
fore  leaving  expressed  a  fear  that  their  i; 
ence  might  prove  unfavorable  to  the  misf 
And,  on  his  return,  with  the  brethren,  he  fc 
that  the  king  had  prohibited  their  return, 
all  efforts  to  induce  the  chie&  of  the  couni 
Iving  between  the  sea  and  Abyssinia  to 
them  pass  were  unavailing. 

Messrs.  Isenberg  and  Muhliesen  proccc 
to  Abyssinia  by  the  way  of  Massowah,  to  as 
tain  ue  disposition  of  the  new  Abuna, 
see  whether  there  might  not  be  an  opening 
the  renewal  of  the  mission  at  the  Gap 
But  in  this  they  were  disappointed,  i 
found  the  enemies  of  the  mission  in  the  asi 
dancy ;  the  Abuna  gave  them  no  encouri 
ment ;  and  the  chief  Oubea  ordered  then] 
quit  Abyssinia.  Th^  had  no  alternative 
to  return  to  Gairo.  But  during  their  sta; 
Abyssinia,  they  were  able  to  di^ose  of  n 
than  two  thousand  copies  of  the  Scripture 
Dr.  Krapf,  meantime,  visited  Aden,  in  ordc 
concert  a  plan  for  reaching  the  Galla  tribe 
Eastern  Africa,  from  the  Indian  Ocean  ; 
from  that  place  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  c 
mittee,  asKing  their  approval  of  the  p 
which  he  afterwards  received ;  but  while  v 
ing  for  it  he  went  to  Massowah,  and  lean 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  his  associate) 
remained  on  the  frontier  of  Tigre,  and 
ployed  himself  in  the  distribution  of  the  S( 
tures. 

After  receiving  the  approval  of  the  c 
mittee,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Krapf  sailed  for  Zanzi 
but  were  driven  back  and  exposed  to  g 
danger ;  and  after  a  very  trying  voyage  1 
arrived  at  Zanzibar,  Jan.  7, 1844.  There 
was  kindly  received  by  the  Imaum  of  Mofi 
to  whom  they  were  introduced  by  the  Bri 
Gonsul.  The  Imaum  wrote  a  letter  to 
governors  on  the  coast,  after  this  mam 
'*  This  note  is  given  in  favor  of  Dr.  Krapf, 
German,  a  good  man,  who  desires  to  cod 
the  world  to  God.  Behave  ye  well  tow 
him,  and  render  him  services  every  whc 
After  remainine  there  about  two  months 
proceeded  on  his  way,  touching  at  sct< 
phices,  and  anived  at  Mombas,  a  small  isl 
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at  the  month  of  theTaaca  river,  about  4P  south 
Uititude,  which  he  selected  as  the  site  of  the 
missioD.  After  his  arrival  there,  Mrs.  Krapf 
was  called  home,  some  of  her  last  words  being, 
^  Do  not  praise  me  in  yonr  account  of  my  last 
hours ;  but  tell  our  friends  that  the  Saviour  has 
pardoned  me,  a  poor  miserable  sinner."  She 
lad  endured  great  hardships,  in  the  tossiugs  to 
and  fro  to  wluch  they  had  been  subjected  for 
months  previous. 

After  this  afflictive  bereavement,  Dr.  Erapf 
devoted  himself  with  energy  and  zeal  to  the 
work  of  his  mission,  giving  his  first  attention 
to  the  study  of  the  languages  spoken  in  those 
r^ons.  He,  however,  made  several  excuiv 
sions  among  the  Wonica  and  Wakamba  tribes 
on  the  contment,  declaring  to  them  the  blessed 
goepel,  and  surveying  the  ground  with  refer- 
ence to  future  operations,  ne  found  the  natives 
extremely  degraded,  indulging  to  a  fearfhl  ex- 
tent in  habits  of  intoxication,  and  frequently 
selling  their  children  to  obtain  the  means  of 
indulgence.  He  also  applied  himself  to  the 
work  of  translation ;  and  three  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  mission,  he  had  translated 
Ctenesis,  Acts,  Bomans,  Galatians,  Peter,  and 
1  John  into  the  Sooahelee  language;  and 
Luke  and  John  into  both  Sooahelee  and  Won- 
ica. He  had  also  compiled  a  dictionary  of 
10,000  words  of  the  Sooahelee,  Wonica  and 
Wakamba  lan^^uages.  In  1846,  Bev.  J.  Bebb- 
man  was  appomted  to  this  mission.  Dr.  Krapf 
had  suffered  from  severe  and  repeated  attacks  of 
fever,  which  greatly  impaired  his  constitution. 
He  had,  however,  continued  his  missionary 
tours,  in  which  he  gathered  much  valuable 
information  respecting  the  interior  tribes, 
laboring  to  preach  the  gospel  every  where ; 
and  wherever  he  could  make  himself  under- 
stood, the  natives  would  repeat  what  they 
heutl  to  others,  and  thus  spread  the  message 
of  salvation. 

On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Kebbman,  immediate 
arrangements  were  made  for  commencing  a 
mission  among  theWonicas,  and  NewRabbai 
was  selected  as  the  location ;  which  is  situated 
about  four  miles  to  the  west  of  the  extremity 
of  the  bay,  at  a  considerable  elevation,  com- 
iBaading  an  extensive  view.  The  people,  with 
one  miml,  cheerfully  gave  their  consent  to  the 
establishment  of  the  mission,  assuring  the  mis- 
nonaries  of  their  friendship  and  protection. 
Both  Dr.  K.  and  Mr.  B.  were  laid  aside  some 
weeks  *  witii  the  fever ;  and  before  the^  had 
folly  recovered,  they  set  out  in  great  weakness, 
for  the  new  mission.  Dr.  E.  saying,  "  The  mi»- 
aion  KU8T  be  commenced;  and  snould  death 
or  life  result  to  me,  I  can  now  have  no  regard 
to  nckDesB  whatever.'*  They  found  this  place 
more  salabrioQfl  than  Mom  has;  and  though 
encofiiitering  many  difficulties,  yet  met  with 
BMiie  eDConragement  Although  of  a  peace- 
Me  disposition,  the  Wonicas  are  deeply  sunk 
m  ignorance,  indi£ference,  superstition,  and 
lity.    In  Bept  1B47,  after  laboring  13 


months,  they  had  established  a  small  school  and 
erected  a  small  cottage  for  worship,  which 
would  hold  60  or  80  persons,  but  only  a  few  had 
been  induced  to  attend.  These  indefatigable 
missionaries  continued  to  make  exploring  tours 
in  the  interior,  and  in  one  of  their  excursions 
to  the  north,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Galla 
country,  so  long  the  obiect  of  desire  on  the 
part  of  Dr.  Krapf.  Their  journeys  to  the 
west  opened  a  new  country,  of  which  the  phys^ 
ical  character  and  the  disposition  of  the  in- 
habitants present  facilities  for  missionary  labor 
of  the  most  encouraging  kind.  The  Wakam- 
bas,  with  whom  the  missionaries  are  in  daily 
intercourse,  carry  on  a  traffic  with  the  main 
body  of  their  tribe,  from  400  to  600  miles  dis- 
tant in  the  interior.  Three  groups  of  moun- 
tains, 4,000  to  5,000  feet  high,  enclose  the 
Faita  country,  whose  inhabitants  are  estimated 
at  170,000  souls ;  and  Dr.  Krapf  thinks  there 
are  no  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
establishing  a  mission  among  them.  In  1848, 
Mr.  Bebbman  explored  the  country  beyond 
Faita,  called  Jag^a,  travelling  on  foot  amidst 
a  thorny  jungle,  infested  by  wild  beasts,  for 
seven  days,  fiut  having  ascended  the  second 
range  of  mountains,  he  felt  as  if  walking  in 
the  Jura  mountains,  in  the  Canton  of  Bftsle, 
so  cool  was  the  air,  so  beautiful  the  scenery. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  in  1843,  the  mis- 
sionaries were  forcibly  driven  from  Abyssinia, 
through  the  influence  of  the  emissaries  of 
Bome.  Since  that  time  the  Jesuits  themselves 
have  been  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  In 
June,  1849,  Mr.  Lieder  writes  that  the  young 
king  of  Shoa,  Beshaheh  Ouered,  had  written  to 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  desiring  a  renew- 
al of  the  friendly  intercourse  that  bad  existed 
between  the  British  Government  and  his  fa- 
ther, and  to  Dr.  Krapf,  requesting  his  return. 
The  younp^  king,  only  14  years  of  age,  had  re- 
nounced me  heterodox  notions  of  his  father, 
and  delivered  hundreds  of  persons  whom  the 
late  king  had  thrown  into  prison,  because  they 
would  not  embrace  his  views.  He  had  also 
taken  the  Metropolitan,  Amba  Salame,  (see 
Abyssinia,)  as  his  spiritual  guide.  Amba 
Salame  himself,  had  also  written  to  Mr.  Lieder 
for  two  good  teachers,  as  he  was  anxious  to 
open  a  scnool  of  a  superior  character,  in  Gon- 
dar.  And  the  king  of  Abyssinia  and  the 
Abuna  had  both  written  to  Bishop  Gobat, 
proposing  that  he  should  undertake  the  super- 
mtendanoe  of  the  Abyssinian  Convent  at  Je- 
rusalem ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Com- 
mittee determined  to  establish  a  mission  at  Je- 
rusalem, to  provide,  amon^  other  objects,  for 
the  instruction  of  Abyssiman  pilgrims. 

Dr.  Krapf  and  his  associates,  in  their  reports 
for  1849,  speak  discouragingly  of  their  pros- 
pects at  the  new  station  of  Babbai-f^mpo, 
owing  to  the  depths  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition to  whicn  the  people  were  reduced. 
Their  minds  are  enslavea  by  sorcery;  and 
many  cruel  customs,  such  as  putting  to  death 
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all  deformed  children,  prevail  among  them ; 
yet  the  missionaries  had  been  encouraged  by 
the  awakening  of  a  poor  cripple.  This  year 
the  mission  received  a  reinforcement ;  but 
one  of  the  newly  arrived  missionaries  was  cut 
oflf  by  inflammatory  fever  soon  after  their  ar- 
rival. 

They  had  continued  to  prosecute  the  ex- 
ploring tours,  showing  wonderful  openings  for 
the  entrance  of  the  Gospel  into  the  interior. 
In  the  mean  time,  Dr.  Krapf  prosecuted  the 
study  of  the  languages,  and  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  with  zeal  and  success.  He  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  from  the  Galla 
boundary  down  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
there  is  one  family  of  languages,  which  he  calls 
the  Suaheli  stock ;  which  stock,  he  thinks, 
from  specimens  he  has  received  of  "West  Afri- 
can languages,  commences  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Gaboon  River. 

The  report  of  the  mission  for  1850  is  en- 
couraging. The  poor  cripple  noticed  the  pre- 
vious year  had  been  baptizi^  and  died  in  hope ; 
and  two  others  had  made  an  open  profession 
of  their  belief  in  Christianity,  one  of  whom 
was  the  father  of  a  family,  in  independent  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  other  a  learned  Moham- 
medan, the  Cadi  of  his  village,  who  gave  up 
his  office,  and  the  gains  attached  to  it,  for  the 
Gospel's  sake,  and  placed  himself  under  the 
instruction  of  the  missionaries. 

The  missionary  tours  have  been  continued ; 
and  Dr.  Krapf  gives  the  following  view  of  the 
great  results  to  which  his  discoveries  may  lead  : 

"  When  once  the  time  has  fully  come  that 
the  Hamitic  race  shall  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  Gospel,  and  be  received  into  the  fa- 
mily of  God's  children  on  earth,  the  high 
roads  of  Africa  will  take  every  observer  by 
surprise.  It  will  then  be  manifested  that  the 
facilities  of  communication  on  tiie  African 
continent,  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  Europe, 
Asia  and  America.  God's  Providence  has 
certainlv  paved  the  wav  for  the  speedy  ac- 
complishment of  his  sublime  designs.  The 
Niger  will  carry  the  messengers  of  peace  to 
the  various  states  of  Nigritia,  wnile  the 
Tshadda,  together  with  the  Congo,  wiU  convey 
them  to  the  western  centre  of  Africa,  toward 
the  northern  tribes  of  Uniamesi.  The  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  Nile  will  lead  the  mission- 
arica  toward  the  same  centre  from  the  north 
and  north-cast,  while  the  Jub  and  the  Dana 
will  bring  them  in  from  East  Africa ;  and  the 
Killmani  will  usher  them  in  from  the  south. 
The  sources  of  these  great  rivers  are  not  so  dis- 
tant from  each  other  as  our  present  geograph- 
ical knowledge  would  lead  us  to  believe.  Shall 
we  propose,  therefore,  and  undertake  the  form- 
ation of  a  mission  chain,  linking  together  the 
eastern  and  western  coasts  of  Africa?  Or, 
shall  we  follow  up  the  water-courses  of  the 
continent,  by  establishing  missions  at  the 
sources  and  estuaries  of  those  great  rivers  ? 
The  Tshadda,  the  Congo,  the  Nile  and  the  KUi- 


mani  rivers,  take  their  rise  either  from 
preat  lake  in  Uniamesi,  or  very  near  it.  , 
if  the  communication  with  Central  Africa  i 
be  found  so  simple  and  so  easy,  why  should 
Question  the  speedy  spread  of  Christianity 
Christian  civilization  in  Africa?'.' 

In  these  tours,  the  missionaries  obta 
much  valuable  geographical  information  ; 
among  other  objects  of  interest,  they  sa 
range  of  mountains,  the  tops  of  which  y 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  After  the  < 
pletion  of  these  tours,  Dr.  Krapf  visited  1 
land,  in  order  to  print  his  translations,  an< 
confer  with  the  Society  upon  future  plans 
the  East  African  Mission.  He  also  vi£ 
Germany,  where  he  selects  three  pious 
chanics  to  accompany  him  to  Africa,  and 
of  the  students  at  B&sle,  who  was  ordaine( 
the  Bishop  of  London.  Dr.  Krapf  ha' 
fiiUy  explained  to  the  Committee  his  v 
upon  the  East  African  Mission,  he  returnc 
the  beginning  of  1851,  with  the  view  o 
tablishmg  new  stations,  retaining  Kabba 
a  starting  point  on  the  coast  He  retui 
accordin^y,  with  his  new  associates ;  and,  i 
their  arrival  at  Babbai, he  beganpreparat 
for  going  with  Mr.  Pfefferle  to  Usambari 
redeem  a  pledge  ^iven  to  Kin^  Kmeri,  oi 
tablishing  a  mission  among  his  people. 
Mr.  Ffenerle  soon  after  diea  of  nervous  f<i 
the  fever  of  the  country,  and  Dr.  K.  prosec 
the  journey  alone,  with  some  native  servj 
who  deserted  him  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
was  attacked  by  robbers  on  the  way, 
obliged  to  give  up  the  object,  and  to  retur 
the  coast.  But  while  attempting  to  Tc&ch 
river  Dana,  he  was  again  attacked,  and  c 
near  losing  his  life,  ^df  after  a  fatig 
journey,  suffering  from  hunger  and  thirst, 
amid  many  perils,  he  at  length  reached  the 
tion.  But,  with  indomitable  resolution 
still  pursues  his  object  of  establishing  a  c 
of  missions  across  the  continent ;  but  th 
they  cannot  at  once  penetrate  far  into  th 
terior,  but  that  they  must  first  occupy  a  nc 
post. 

Dr.  Krapf  afterwards  visited  XJsambara, 
King  Kmeri  received  him  well,  and  dm 
that  the  mission  might  be  established  ( 
mountain   thirty  or    forty   miles    from 
estuary  of  the  river  Pangani ;  and  ofl 
to  order  a  considerable  number  of  his 
jects  to  build  houses  and  cultivate  the 
for  him ;  and  also  to  afford  them  prote< 
and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  carry  on  1 
labors.    A  wide  door  for  usefulness  hero 
sented  itself,  but  at  the  latest  dates,  he  hoc 
entered  upon  the  work. 

AFBICA,  Southern  :  The  region  sout 
Cape  Negro,  on  the  west,  and  of  the  ; 
Zambezi,  on  the  east,  embrocmg,  withir 
limits,  the  English  colony  of  the  Cape  of  ( 
Hope. 

Topography, — ^The  country  consiste  of  1 
successive  plateaus,  iacreasing  in  elevatioi 
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cording  to  their  distance  from  the  sea,  and  sep- 
arated from  each  other  by  as  many  chains  of 
moantains.  The  first  of  these  is  called  the 
Lange  Kloofs  or  Long  Pass ;  and  between  it 
and  the  sea  is  an  irregular  belt  of  fertile  land, 
well  watered  with  small  streams  and  freqnent 
rains,  from  20  to  60  miles  in  breadth.  It  is 
well  wooded  with  forest  trees,  and  from  its 

Proximity  to  the  ocean  has  a  mild  climate, 
'he  next  chain  is  the  Great  Blade  MourUairiy 
(Ghroote  ZtKLtte  Bergen.)  It  is  more  lofty  and 
ragged  than  the  fiorst,  consisting,  in  many 
pla^  of  doable  and  treble  ranges,  and  some- 
times rising  to  the  height  of  4,000  feet  Be- 
tween these  two  is  a  belt  of  about  the  same 
area  as  that  outside  the  first,  composed  in  some 
parts  of  barren  hills,  in  others,  of  naked 
arid  plains  of  clay,  called  KarroOy  interspereed 
with  fertile  and  well-watered  patches  of  land. 
The  third  chain  of  mountains,  called  the  Niew- 
vddt  G^rgte,  imites  toward  the  east,  with  the 
Schneeuuh&rgen  (Snow  Mountain,)  the  high- 
est in  South  Africa,  its  most  elevated  peak  be- 
ing 10,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  covered 
vrith  p^^tual  snow.  Between  this  and  the 
second  range  is  an  arid,  desert  plain,  nearly 
300  miles  in  length  by  80  to  100  in  width, 
called  the  6rrea^  iarroo.  This  is  not  a  sandy 
plain,  like  the  great  desert,  but  a  sort  of  tables 
land,  thinly  covered  with  an  argillaceous  soil, 
impregnated  with  iron,  upon  a  substratum  of 
rock.  It  is  ^bout  3,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  beds  of  numberless  rivulets,  in 
which  water  is  rarely  to  be  found,  cross  it  like 
veins,  in  a  thousand  directions.  Mr.  Mof&[,t 
says,  the  entire  country,  extending  in  some 
places  hundreds  of  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
Orange  river,  and  from  where  it  empties  into 
the  Atlantic  to  beyond  the  24th  degree  of  east 
longitude,  appears  to  have  the  curse  of  Gilboa 
upon  it  It  is  rare  that  rains  to  any  ex- 
tent or  quantity  fall  in  those  regions.  Ex- 
treme drought  continues  for  years  together. 
The  fountains  are  few  and  precarious,  and  some 
of  them  have  dried  up  altogether. 

From  the  west  coast  the  country  ascends, 
in  a  similar  manner  towards  the  interior,  by 
successive  plateaus,  separated  bv  mountain 
chains.  The  RoggevddJt  fBy&^field,)  the  lofti- 
est of  these,  rises  to  more  tnan  5,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  To  the  north  of  all,  and 
near  the  bounduy  line  of  the  territory,  there 
is  a  chain  of  mountains  9,000  feet  in  height 
The  whole  tract  of  country  to  the  north  is 
much  more  sandy,  barren  and  thinly  inhabited 
than  that  to  the  east,  which,  as  it  recedes  from 
the  Gape,  seems  to  increase  in  fertility  and 
bcanty. 

The  third  great  chain  of  mountains  forms 
the  watershed,  or  division  between  the  streams 
which  flow  north,  into  the  country  of  the  Bos- 
jesmans  or  Bushmen,  and  those  which  run 
southwest,  through  the  colony.  On  its  northern 
side,  rise  the  tnoutaries  of  the  Orange  river , 
aikl  on  its  south  the  Great  Doomf  (Thorn,) 


Gambaf  Camtoos,  Sunday,  Great  Fish,  and  other 
rivers.  On  the  west  coast,  the  principal 
streams  are  the  Great  Berg^  (Mountain,)  and 
Olifant  or  Elephant  river.  Both  are  naviga- 
ble for  small  craft  about  twenty  miles.  On 
the  south  coast  are  the  Breede  or  Broad  river, 
the  Gauritz,  Camtoos,  Sunday  and  Great  Fish, 
The  Broad  river  is  navigable  for  small  craft 
about  30  miles.  Considering  the  extent  of  the 
coast,  good  harbors  are  few.  Saldanha  Bay, 
Cape  Town,  is  the  best 

Vie  Great  Lake.— On  the  1st  of  June,  1849, 
Rev.  David  Livingston,  son-in-law  of  Mr. 
Mafiat,of  Kolobeng,  more  than  200  miles  N. 
E.  by  K.  from  Kuruman,  proceeded  on  a  tour 
of  discovery  to  Lake  Ngami,  300  miles  N.  W. 
from  Kolobeng.  But  by  the  circuitous  route 
which  he  pursued,  he  traveled  about  GOO 
miles.  After  proceeding  about  300  miles 
through  the  desert  of  Kalihari,  the  party 
struck  on  a  magnificent  river,  the  Zouga,  and 
following  it  to  its  source,  it  proved  to  be  the 
Great  lake.  The  banks  of  this  river  are  beau- 
tiful, covered  with  gigantic  trees,  some  of  them 
bearing  fruit  Two  of  the  Boabob  variety 
measured  70  to  76  feet  in  circumference.  The 
higher  they  ascended  the  broader  the  river  be- 
came. It  has  a  periodical  rise  of  water,  sup- 
posed to  be  occasioned  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow  on  the  mountains.  Its  waters  are  clear 
and  soft,  and  it  is  said  to  be  connected  with* 
other  large  rivers,  running  from  the  north. 
Another  party  visited  this  Take  in  1852,  and 
ascertained  its  length  to  be  sixty-five,  and  its 
average  breadth  12  miles.  It  is  at  an  olQva- 
tion  of  2,825  feet  above  the  sea.  Mr.  Living- 
ston found  a  tribe  of  natives  on  the  banks  of 
the  Zouga,  called  Bakoba  or  Bayeiye,  in  whom 
he  was  deeply  interested.  They  are  a  totally 
distinct  race  from  the  Bechuanas,  their  com- 
plexion being  darker,  and  they  speaking  a  dif- 
lerent  language.  He  admired  their  frank, 
manly  bearing.  They  listened  to  the  state- 
ments which  he  made  respecting  the  Divine 
Word,  and  seemed  to  understand  them. 
They  were  found  dwelling  around  the  lake, 
and  on  the  banks  of  all  the  rivers  to  the  north, 
which  seemed  to  open  a  highway  capable  of 
being  quickly  traversed  by  boats.  Thus  is  the 
way  opening  in  every  direction,  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  gospel  into  that  dark  region. 

In  1851,  Messrs.  Livingston  and  Orwell 
again  started  for  the  north,  but  in  a  more  east- 
erly direction,  when  they  reached  the  latitude 
of  170  25'  8.,  and  discovered  the  Chobe  and 
Sesheke,  deep  and  constantly  flowing  rivers, 
supposed  to  be  the  feeders  of  the  Zambezi. 
The  Zouga  was  ascertained  to  be  absorbed  in 
sands  and  salt  pans.  The  country  through 
which  the  former  rivers  flow,  is  level  and  very 
fertile. 

Capt  Vardon  explored  the  region  north- 
east of  Kolobeng,  tracing  the  £im{K>po  river 
to  a  considerable  distance.    In  1851, 3lr.  Gal 
ton  explored  a  part  of  South  AfHca  from 
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Walfish  Bay,  on  the  west  coast  as  far  as  lat. 
170  58'  S.  and  21°  E.  long.,  accurately  deter- 
mining the  whole  region. 

In  1852,  a  journey  was  made  by  Mr.  Plant, 
from  Natal  to  Dclagoa  Bay,  in  which  he  dis- 
covered that  St.  Lncia  Bay  leads  into  an  ex- 
tensive inlet,  hitherto  unknown. 

Climate, — The  climate  is  in  general  temper- 
ate and  healthy,  but  unsteady,  disagreeable, 
and  not  well  suited  to  agriculture.  In  the 
south-western  districts,  the  rains  in  the  cold 
season  are  profuse,  but  of  rare  occurrence  in 
the  summer.  In  the  more  northerly  districts, 
sometimes  no  rain  falls  for  years  ;  which,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Moffat  attributes  to  the  universal 
destruction  of  the  forests.  Gfenerally,  through- 
out the  colony,  the  rain,  when  it  does  come, 
pours  down  in  torrents,  occasioning  great  dam- 
age. Sometimes  the  southeast  wind  is  a  spe- 
cies of  Simoom,  excessively  hot,  and  loaaed 
with  an  impalpable  sand.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  Cape  is  about  67  l-2o  Fahr.,  the 
coldest  being  57^  and  the  hottest  79°.  Yet 
Mr.  Moffixt  thinks  the  climate  of  the  colony 
perhaps  the  healthiest  to  be  found  in  an^ 
part  of  the  world.  With  reference  to  the  cli- 
mate of  the  whole  of  Southern  Africa,  Mr. 
Mofiat  says,  '^It  varies  from  that  in  which 
thunder-storms  and  tornadoes  shake  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  scorching  rays  of  an  almost  ver- 
tical sun  produce  the  mirage,  to  that  which  is 
salubrious  and  mild,  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  colony  along  KalTre-land  to  the  fruitful 
and  well-watcrw  plains  of  the  Zulu  country, 
in  the  vicinity  of  i*ort  Natal ;  while  the  more 
mountainous  and  elevated  regions  are  visited 
by  keen  frosts  and  heavy  falls  of  snow." 

Native  Popxdation. — ^When  the  Cape  was 
first  discovered  by  Bartholomew  Diaz,  and 
when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Dutch 
in  1662,  the  whole  of  what  is  now  designated 
as  the  coMny  was  inhabited  by  the  Hottentots 
proper. 

The  Kaffres  proper  live  beyond  the  fish  river, 
on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  colony.  They 
form  one  tribe  of  the  great  Bechuana  family. 
Their  national  character  is  bold  and  warlike. 
Their  country  is  bounded  by  £he  ocean  on  the 
south,  and  a  range  of  mountains  on  the  north, 
and  beyond  them  lie  the  Amopondo  and  Zulu 
tribes,  belonging  to  the  same  family.  North 
of  Kaffre-land,  between  the  Winter bergmoun- 
tains  and  the  higher  branches  of  the  Yellow 
river,  lies  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Basu- 
tos,  a  tribe  of  Bechuanas.  Beyond  the  Basu- 
tos  to  the  north  of  Orange  river,  lie  the  other 
13echaana  tribes,  whose  numbers  and  extent 
ore  yet  unknown. 

The  country  from  the  limits  of  the  desert  to 
the  west  coast  is  called  Chreat  Namaqualandj 
and  contains  a  thin  population  of  the  Hotten- 
tot race.  To  the  north  or  the  Namaquas,  lie  the 
Damara  tribes,  of  whom  comparatively  little 
is  known,  except  that  they  approximate,  in 
physical  appearance  and  color,  to  the  negroes 


on  the  west  coast.  These  tribes  inhabit  a 
country  extending  from  the  tropic  of  Capri- 
corn to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  shore  of  the  Indian  ocean. 

The  tribes  which  have  been  mentioned  arc 
those  which  have  been  the  objects  of  mission* 
ary  labor.  (See  Cape  Colony,  Kaffres,  Hot- 
tentots.)—  McCuUoch^s  Geography;  MoffaVs 
Labors  and  Scenes  in  Southern  Africa,  Chav.  L; 
Encyclopedia  Britannica, 

MISSIONS. 

Moravian  Mission. — ^Missionary  operations 
were  first  commenced  in  South  Africa,  by  the 
United  Brethren.  In  1737,  George  Schmidt 
arrived  at  Cape  Town,  a  free  passage  having 
been  grantwi  him  by  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company.  His  object  was  to  make  known 
the  gospel  to  the  Hottentots;  and  he  soon 
commenced  his  labors  at  Bavian's  Kloof  j  after- 
wards called  Genadendal,  (Vale  of  Grace.) 
Though  obliged  to  preach  through  an  inter- 
preter, his  self-denyingefforts  were  followed  by 
considerable  success.  The  Hottentots  regarded 
him  with  sentiments  of  unfeigned  love  and 
admiration ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
a  number  of  them  received  his  message  as  the 
truth  of  God.  Finding  himself,  however, 
much  embarrassed  in  his  operations  by  the  in- 
terference of  the  colonial  government,  he  re- 
paired to  Europe  in  1744  to  obtain  a  removal 
of  his  grievances.  But  he  not  only  failed  to 
secure  this  important  object ;  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  even  rcuised  to  sanction  bis 
return  to  the  scene  of  his  labors ;  and  for  fifty 
years  the  harvest  which  he  had  b^un  to  gath- 
er, was  left  without  a  reaper. 

At  length,  however,  in  July,  1792,  Marsveld, 
Schwinnand  Kuhnel  were  permitted  to  search 
for  the  few  sheep,  who  haa  been  left  so  Ion? 
without  a  shepherd  at  Genadendal.  They  found 
a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  old  mission-house 
standing;  and  in  the  garden  attached  to  it 
were  some  of  the  fruit-trees  which  Schmidt 
had  planted.  An  aged  female  whom  he  had 
baptized,  and  who  still  retained  a  remem- 
brance of  her  beloved  teacher,  rejoiced  exceed- 
ingly when  she  was  told  that  the  new  mission- 
aries were  his  brethren.  The  Hottentots, — 
some  of  whom  recollected  their  old  pastor,  while 
many  had  heard  of  his  brief  but  beneficent  ca- 
reer,— rallied  around  his  successors ;  and  before 
the  end  of  1793,  seven  persons  were  baptized. 
Great  opposition,  however  was  encountered, 
from  the  Dutch  farmers,  or  boers,  as  they  arc 
called,  who,  thinking  the  instruction  of  the 
Hottentots  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  their 
temporal  interests,  manifested  their  hostility 
by  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  natives,  and  by 
threatening  violence  against  the  missionaries. 
They  also  preferred  charges  against  them,  to 
the  colonial  government,  thereby  securing  or- 
ders for  embarrassing  their  proceedings.  By 
these  means  the  mission  was  for  a  long  time 
kept  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm.    In  one 
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instance,  a  nomerons  body  of  the  oolomsts  rose 
in  anns,  to  obtain  a  redress  of  alleged  griev- 
ances, among  wMch  was.  the  attempt  to  evan- 
gebze  the  Hottentots ;  in  conse<]nenceof  which, 
uie  miasionaries  were,  at  one  time,  driven  from 
their  post 

Mr.  Schwinn,  while  traveling  to  Cape 
Town,  on  one  occasion,  was  refused  either  lock- 
ing or  refreshment  by  the  colonists,  and  was 
compelled  to  ride  all  night,  attended  by  a  sin- 
gle Hottentot,  through  a  desert  coontrv  infest- 
ed with  ronaway  slaves.  Throogh  all  these 
trials,  however,  tne  native  converts  stood  by 
their  teachers,  in  the  gfreatest  extremities. 

Bat  in  1795,  the  colony  waa  taken  poases- 
don  of  by  the  British  (Government,  and  the 
mission  at  Bavian's-Eloof,  was  taken  mider 
protection  by  the  new  government  After  this, 
they  enioyed  more  quietness  and  peace,  a  con- 
siderable nomberof  new  people  came  to  them, 
and  ibd  word  of  God  was  owned  and  blessed 
to  the  conversion  of  souls.  A  Church  was 
built,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year,  twenty 
aduit  converts  were  baptized.  Still  their  ene- 
mies were  not  c^uiet  In  Febmajv,  1796,  some 
of  the  neighboring  fiEumers  assembled  a  hundred 
armed  men,  with  the  design  of  murdering  the 
missionaries,  and  destroying  their  settlement ; 
but  the  nlot  was  discovered  by  tiie  govern- 
ment, ana  prevented.  Afterwards  the  boers 
undertook  to  starve  the  missionaries  and  their 
people,  by  refusing  them  provisions,  which  oc- 
casioned much  Bu&ring.  But  the  Lord  turned 
the  hearts  of  some  of  the  worst  of  their  perse- 
cutoTB,  who  acknowledged  the  utility  of  their 
labors,  and  sent  a  wagon  load  of  com  to  the 
aettlement,  at  a  lower  price  than  it  would  have 
been  sold  elsewhere. 

The  mission  now  began  to  be  visited  by  per- 
flons  of  influence  at  Cape  Town,  who  bore  hon- 
orable testimony  to  its  good  ofkcta;  and 
smong  others,  Mr.  Borrow,  who  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  what  he  saw  :  *'  Early  on 
Sunday  morning,  I  was  awakened  by  some  of 
the  finest  voices  I  had  ever  heard,  and  looking 
out,  saw  a  group  of  Hottentot  women  neatly 
dressed  in  calico,  sitting  on  the  ground,  and 
chanting  their  morning  hymn.  The  mission- 
aries were  middle^eed  men,  plain  in  their 
dreas,  meek  and  humble  in  deportment,  but  in- 
telligent and  lively  in  conversation,  z^ous  in 
their  cause,  but  free  from  bigotry.  Every 
thing  partook  of  their  characteristic  neatness 
and  simplicity.  Their  chureh  was  a  neat  plain 
building,  and  their  mill  the  best  in  the  colony. 
Their  garden  product  abundance  of  vege- 
tables. Almost  every  thing  had  been  done  by 
the  work  of  their  haiids,  their  society  requiring 
every  one  to  understand  some  trade.  They  have 
iqnmds  of  six  hundred  Hottentots,  and  their 
mimbers  are  daily  increasiuff.  These  live  in 
huts  dispersed  over  the  vuley,  to  each  of 
which  is  attached  a  piece  of  land,  and  their 
houses  and  gardens  are  very  neat  and  comfort- 
able ;  and  all  are  engaged  in  useful  trades  or 


occupations.  On  Sunday  they  all  regularly 
attended  public  worship,  and  it  is  astonishing 
how  neat  and  clean  they  appear  at  chnrc£ 
Their  deportment  was  truly  devout.  The  dia- 
course  of  the  missionary  was  short,  pathetic, 
and  full  of  good  sense.  The  women  sung  in  a 
plaintive  and  a^cting  style,  and  their  voices 
were  sweet  and  harmonious." 

In  1798,  a  reinforcement  arrived  from  En- 
rope,  and  the  old  church  was  converted  into 
dwellings,  and  a  new  one  built,  capable  of 
holding  1,500  persons,  the  settlement  having 
increarad  to  1,230.  Eighty-four  were  baptized 
during  this  year. 

In  the  summer  of  1800,  an  epidemic  fever 
raged  for  some  months,  carrying  off  sometimes 
eight  or  ten  a  day.  To  meet  the  occasion  an  ar- 
rangement was  made  by  which  each  missiona- 
ry and  his  wife  visited  a  certain  district  every 
week,  making  a  circuit  of  four  or  five  miles,  at 
great  peril  to  their  own  lives.  They  found  the 
poor  people  lying  in  the  greatest  misery,  upon 
nothing  out  a  weep^kin  spread  on  the  bare 
ground,  without  medical  aid,  and  often  with- 
out food;  the  convalescent  tormented  with 
hunger,  and  the  poor,  naked  children  crying 
for  food.  When  ^ey  spoke  to  them,  in  those 
circumstances,  of  the  love  of  Jesus,  they  were 
cheered  by  seeing  them  listen  with  eagerness, 
seeming  to  forget  all  their  sufiferings,  and  re- 
signing themselves  to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  ex- 
pressing their  confident  hope  that  he  would 
receive  them  to  himself,  and  extolling  his  good- 
ness, in  sending  them  teachers  to  instruct  them 
in  the  knowledge  of  their  Redeemer. 

By  this  time,  (1801,)  the  fame  of  Bavian's- 
Kloof  had  spread  for  and  wide,  and  the  natives 
came  in  companies,  some  of  them  the  distance 
of  a  six  weeks'  journey.  One  poor  woman 
came,  who  said  she  understood  Bavian's-E[loof 
to  be  an  asylum  for  noor  sinners  like  herself 
who  had  become  tirea  of  the  service  of  Satan, 
and  were  desu-ons  of  finding  rest  for  their 
souls.  Peace  being  concluded  between  the 
English  and  Dutoh,  the  colony  was  restored  to 
the  h&tter,  and  the  new  governor  proved  friend- 
ly to  the  missiod,  and  one  of  the  missionaries 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  colony.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Gen.  Jansen,  the  Governor,  the 
name  of  the  place  was  changed  to  Gnadenihal, 
or  Gtnadendal,  which  means  Gracevak. 

In  January,  1806,  the  colony  was  again  con 
quered  by  the  British;  but  the  government 
continued  friendly  to  the  mission.  In  1807,  a 
new  settlement  was  formed  at  Groenckloof,  or 
Ghreen-glen,  in  the  high  road  between  Cape 
Town  and  Saldanha  Bay,  and  Messrs.  Schmitt 
and  Kohrhammer  removed  there  with  their 
wives  in  1808.  They  soon  gathered  a  settle- 
ment around  them,  and  tneir  labors  were 
blessed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  many  were 
turned  to  the  Lord,  giving  evidence  of  repent- 
ance and  foith.  The  following  remarks  of  one 
of  these  converts  is  a  specimen  of  the  feelings 
generally  expressed,  giving  evidence  of  the 
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genuineness  of  the  work  of  grace  in  the  heart : 
"  I  seem  to  be  surrounded  by  my  sins,  like  a 
man  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  and  am 
ready  to  be  consumed  by  the  anguish  of  my 
spirit ;  but  in  this  situation,  I  stretch  out  my 
arms  toward  heaven,  and  exclaim,  Lord  Jesus, 
suffer  some  drops  of  thy  heavenly  grace  to 
quench  the  flame  which  threatens  to  destroy 
me." 

The  mission  still  continued  to  enjoy  the  pro- 
tection of  government  and  the  blessing  of  God, 
and  the  converts  made  good  progress  in  their 
knowledge  of  divine  truth.  The  heathen  from 
a  distance  were  led  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
as  by  some  unseen  influence  on  their  minds,  to 
flock  to  the  mission  settlements.  One  woman 
sud  that  her  father  one  day  called  his  family 
around  him  and  said,  **i/Ly  dear  children, 
though  you  are  Hottentots  and  despised  by 
men,  yet  behave  well ;  for  I  believe  tnat  €k)d 
will,  at  some  ftiture  time,  send  us  teachers  from 
a  distant  countrv.  I  may  not  live  to  see  that 
day,  but  you  will  hereafter  know  that  I  have 
told  you  the  truth.  As  soon  as  you  hear  that 
such  persons  have  arrived,  hasten  to  them,  and 
obey  their  instructions."  Soon  after  the  old 
man's  death,  the  teachers  arrived,  and  as  soon 
as  the  daughter  heard  of  it,  she  went  to  them, 
was  instructed  in  the  way  of  salvation,  and 
after  some  time,  was  received  into  the  church. 

In  1815,  Bev.  0.  J.  Latrobe,  Secretary  of 
the  United  Brethren's  Societv,  visited  the  mis- 
sion, accompanied  by  four  male  and  two  female 
missionaries.  This  visit  was  productive  of 
much  good ;  and  while  there,  he  made  an  ex- 
pedition into  the  interior,  accompanied  by 
three  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  surveyor  of 
the  government,  and  selected  a  site  for  a  new 
station,  on  the  banks  of  Witte  Revier,  near  the 
frontiers  of  Elafi&aria,  which  was  afterwards 
called  Shiloh. 

In  December  of  this  year,  the  inhabitants 
of  Genadendal  were  suddenly  involved  in  dis- 
tress, by  the  descent  of  a  torrent  from  the 
mountains,  which  overwhelmed  the  greater 
part  of  their  premises  with  destructive  violence, 
and  occasioned  ^reat  damage.'  But  when  the 
missionaries  spoKe  to  the  poor  Hottentots  of 
the  damage  done  to  their  grounds,  they  replied, 
that  they  nad  cause  to  thank  the  Lord  for  his 
mercy,  that  notwithstanding  their  great  de- 
merit, they  had  been  chastised  with  so  much 
lenity. 

In  1817,  the  Governor  of  the  colony,  Lord 
Somerset,  visited  the  mission  at  Genadendal, 
and  after  expressing  the  highest  gratification 
at  what  he  saw,  presented  them  with  three 
hundred  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1818,  Bev.  H.  Schmitt, 
and  his  wife,  with  three  single  men  and  the 
widow  of  Kohrhammer,  commenced  the  mis- 
sion at  Shiloh,  or  Witte  Bevier,  or  White  river. 
Considerable  numbers  of  natives  began  to  at- 
tend on  their  preaching,  when  they  were  in- 
volved in  the  greatest  calamities  by  a  predor 


tory  excursion  of  the  Kaffir  which  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  their  cattle,  and  the  murder  of  nine  of 
their  Hottentots,  and  compelled  the  missiozu^ 
ries  to  leave  the  station.  On  the  18th  of  May, 
Mr.  Hofi&nan  visited  Witte  Bevier,  and  found 
the  mission  premises  burnt,  and  eveiything 
destroyed.  But,  in  October,  peace  having 
been  concluded  between  the  Eaflfres  and  the 
colonial  government,  the  mission  was  resumed, 
and  rapid  and  interesting  improvements  were 
effected  at  the  new  settlement.  Bev.  H.  P. 
Hallbeck  says,  in  1821 :  "  On  the  spot  where, 
two  vears  ago,  we  knelt  in  the  fresh  track  of 
an  elephant,  and  off(»^  up  our  first  prayer  for 
the  prosperity  of  thu  establishment,  I  now 
founa  a  beautiful  orange  tree,  adorned  at  once 
with  ripe  fruit  and  fi*agrant  blossoms;  and  short- 
ly after  my  arrival,  I  was  invited  to  tea,  under 
the  huge  yellow  tree,  in  the  shade  of  which,  but 
lately,  there  were  no  assemblies  but  those  of 
wild  buf^oes,  elephants,  and  other  dreaded 
inhabitants  of  the  desert." 

The  Tambookies  were  a  wild  race,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Kaffres ;  and  the  missionaries 
frecjuently  complain  of  their  intractablenesB, 
indifierence,  superstition  and  insubordination  ; 
yet,  from  the  first,  they  appear  to  have 
regarded  the  missionaries  with  esteem  and  ven- 
eration, going  to  them  for  advice  and  for  the 
settlement  of  their  difficulties ;  and  down  to 
the  period  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  station, 
during  the  late  Kaffre  war,  they  have  been 
gradually  improving,  and  assimilating  more 
and  more  to  tne  habits  and  usages  of  Europe- 
ans. The  gospel  appears  also  to  have  taken 
effect  upon  the  hearts  of  many  of  them. 

In  July,  1822,  the  settlements  at  Genadendal 
and  Groenckloof  again  suffered  severely  by 
flood,  involving  them  almost  in  complete  rain. 
The  buildings  were  damaged  to  the  amount  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  the  huts  of  the  Hot- 
tentots, together  with  their  grounds,  very  much 
injured.  They  also  lost  a  great  many  cattle. 
At  the  same  time  the  settlement  at  Enon  was 
suffering  severely  from  famine. 

In  1826,  the  missionary  writes :  "  A  new 
dwelling-house  is  building  under  the  inspection 
of  a  Hottentot  mason  of  Genadendal,  and  I 
am  surprised  at  the  neatness  and  accuracy  with 
which  the  work  is  done.  This  Hottentot  has 
not  his  equal,  as  a  mason,  either  among  the 
Africans  or  Europeans,  in  the  neighbornood. 
He  is  an  excellent  character  and  a  pattern  of 
sobriety,  industry,  and  Christian  temper :"  thus 
showing  the  effect  of  missions  in  elevating  the 
general  character  of  the  heathen,  and  qualify- 
ing them  for  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 

In  the  year  1822,  the  Brethren  were  solicited 
by  government  to  undertake  the  religious  in- 
straction  of  a  number  of  lepers,  for  whom  the 
Hospital  Hemd-en-Aarde  had  been  erected,  in 
a  romantic  situation,  at  the  foot  of  a  mounlkin 
called  the  "  Tower  of  Babel,"  near  the  sea. 
Bev.  J.  P.  Lietner,  in  obedience  to  this  re- 
quest, removed  there  witt  his  wife,  in  Decern- 
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ber  of  that  year,  and  the  poor  patients  were 
oveijojed  at  their  arrival.  Some  of  them,  who 
had  preyionsly  belonged  to  the  church,  at  the 
stations,  exclaimed,  "  Now  we  know  that  Jesos 
has  heard  our  prayers  and  sent  as  help ;  for  we 
have  often  entreated  him  to  send  onr  teachers 
to  us."  Others  who  had  spent  their  time  in 
jSddling  and  dancing,  now  broke  their  fiddles 
and  became  serions  and  attentive  hearers  of 
the  word.  This  mission  has  been  continued  to 
the  present  time ;  but  the  hospital  was  subse- 
quently removed  to  Bobbin's  Island,  that  the 
patients  might  enpoy  the  benefits  of  sea-bath- 
mg,  the  mifisionanes  accompanying  them. 

The  year  1832  was  signalized  by  an  encour- 
aging work  of  grace  among  the  neighboring 
fiirmers.  They  had  begun  to  attend  public 
worship  at  the  oifierent  stations,  and  in  several 
families  a  striking  change  had  tslken  place.  "  In 
'new  of  this  work,  our  churches  have  been 
filled  with  attentive  hearers,  our  schools  with 
crowds  of  children,  and  both  churches  and 
schools  have  been  filled  wit^  tiie  hallowed  pre- 
sence of  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  has  wrought 
a  marvelous  cnange  in  the  hearts  of  many, 
botii  old  and  young.  Wonderful  indeed  has 
been  the  revival  of  religion  around  us,  by 
which  the  tone  of  society  has  been  changed, 
and  the  &rmerB,  who  in  former  years  opp^Hod 
the  work,  are  now  brethren  and  fellow  labor- 
ers in  Christ,  sympathising  in  our  sorrows,  and 
rejoicing  in,  and  praying  for  our  success." 

The  awakening  among  the  farmers  contin- 
ued throughout  the  years  1833  and  1834,  and 
the  conveiis  among  them  remained  steadfast 
in  the  faith.  One  of  the  brethren  called  on  a 
woman  who  was  dangerously  ill,  who  grasped 
his  hand  and  with  great  fervency  exclaim»l, 
"  The  Lord  himself  sent  you  to  this  land,  in 
order  to  be  the  means  of  saving  my  soul  from 
perdition :  this  I  wanted  to  tell  you  before  I 
die."  She  informed  him  that  she  was  awakened 
by  a  conversation  he  had  with  her  in  1829, 
every  word  of  which  she  remembered.  Her 
hosMnd  also  had  been  awakened,  and  had  es- 
tablished family  prayer. 

There  has  continued  to  be,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  a  steady  increase  of  numbers  at  tiie 
several  settlements,  the  natives  sometimes 
crowding  in,  in  great  numbers.  There  has, 
also,  been  a  steady  improvement  in  industry, 
agriculture,  mechanical  employments,  houses, 
diresB  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  And  gen- 
erally, every  year,  there  has  been  evidence  of 
the  special  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
conversion  of  souls,  and  sometimes  in  large 
numbers.  The  converts  have  for  the  m(»t 
port,  given  evidence  of  growth  in  grace,  and 
geaenl  improvement;  though  almost  every 
year  it  has  been  necessary  to  cut  o£f  some 
memberB  for  disorderly  conduct  Hie  gen^ied 
influence  of  the  gospel  in  elevating  the  charac- 
ter of  the  natives,  has  been  very  marked  and 
striking.  The  Governor  of  the  colony  on  visit- 
ing Genadendal,  in  1849,  remarked  to  Bev.  Mr. 


Teutsch,  "Your  missionaries  have  been  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  the  Hottentots ;  and 
you  have  conferred  the  greatest  benefits  on  the 
Colony." 

Great  eagerness  has  often  been  manifested 
to  hear  the  word.  In  1849,  Bev.  Mr.  Franke, 
on  visiting  the  out^tations  of  Gk)edverwacht, 
some  disSince  from  Groenckloof,  remarks: 
"  Every  time  we  visit  that  spot,  our  hearts  are 
gladdened.  Every  word  appears  to  be,  as  it 
were,  devoured  by  those  hungering  souls,  many 
of  whom  come  from  a  distance,  some  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  miles.  They  are  constantly 
making  inquiries  whether  they  will  not  soon 
again  be  visited,  and  ^eat  joy  is  manifested 
by  the  arrival  of  the  missionary  among  them." 
And  often  at  the  settlements  the  crowds  are 
too  great  to  be  accommodated  in  the  churches, 
and  many  stand  outside.  But  at  some  of  the 
stations  the  settlements  have  grown  so  large 
that  many  of  the  people  have  to  go  to  an  in- 
convenient distance  to  find  employment,  which 
frequently  takes  thn  for  weeks  from  Christian 
privileges.  ^ 

The  missions  generally  have  large  farms 
connected  with  each  station ;  and  in  several  in- 
stances the  government  has  appropriated  three 
thousand  acres  of  land  to  a  station.  Besides 
this,  they  have  various  kinds  of  mechanical 
employments  in  operation.  These  arrange- 
ments, while  they  rumish  employment  for  the 
natives,  and  instruction  in  agriculture,  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  afibrd  a  partial  support  to 
the  missions,  occupy  too  much  of  the  time  and 
attention  of  the  missionaries  in  secxilar  pur- 
suits. 

In  1839,  at  the  request  of  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment, a  mission  was  commenced  among  the 
Fingoesy  who  being  delivered  from  a  state  of 
bondage  among  the  Kafires,  found  refuge  to 
the  number  of  many  thousands  within  the  col- 
ony. This  new  station  was  called  Clarhon, 
and  the  number  of  Fingoes  residing  there  was 
1,000.  They  had  large  herds  of  oxen,  with 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  had  settled  every 

Elace  in  the  vicini^  where  the  soil  was  capa- 
le  of  cultivation.  The  Fingoes  received  the 
missionaries  with  open  arms,  and  their  atten- 
tion to  the  word  was  truly  edifying.  Such 
was  their  eagerness  to  hear,  and  the  concourse 
of  people,  that  they  were  obliged  to  hold  the 
service  in  the  open  air ;  and  very  soon  the  most 
pleasing  traces  of  the  work  of  the  lELolj  Spirit 
on  their  hearts  were  visible.  In  April,  1840, 
this  became  still  more  marked.  At  one  of 
their  meetings,  the  Fingoes  poured  in  from  all 
quarters,  and  great  emotion  was  manifest 
among  them,  which  was  shown  in  various 
ways,  some  weeping  for  themselves  and  others 
for  their  unbebeving  parents  and  relations; 
and  in  the  afternoon,  there  were  few  dry  eves 
in  the  congregation.  The  blessing  of  God  has 
continued  to  follow  the  labors  of  his  servants 
at  this  station.  The  Fingoes  are  the  relics  of 
several  inland  tribes,  who  havjB  been  expelled. 
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and  almoet  axmiMIated  by  their  more  power- 
ful neighbors.  They  took  refttge  with  the 
Eafircs,  who  treated  them  as  eerfe ;  and  when 
the  colonial  troops  overran  a  large  portion  of 
Kaffiraria,  they  put  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  BritiA  government 

The  ^fect  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
or  apprentices  as  they  were  then  called,  was 
greatly  to  increase  the  number  of  those  who 
Socked  to  the  mission  stations,  and  especially, 
of  the  children  in  school.  The  missionaries  at 
Grenadendal,  speaking  of  the  genuine  effects  of 
the  admission  of  the  gospel  into  the  heart,  as 
manifested  by  the  converts,  say,  "And  among 
none  more  so  than  the  lately  ^franchised 
slaves,  whose  growth  in  grace  and  knowledge 
is  most  encouraging."  In  one  instance,  a  man 
came  a  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles, 
to  obtain  a  missionary  for  a  settlement  of 
emancipated  slaves,  and  offered  a  Bfi^Biy  of 
$500,  out  was  obliged  to  return  without 
one. 

In  the  Diary  of  the  staApn  at  Grenadendal 
for  1841,  it  is  stated  that^  The  emancipated 
slaves  seem  animated  by  an  uncommon  desire 
after  spiritual  blessings.  There  is  a  fire  in 
their  hearts  which  has  not  been  kindled  by 
man,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod.  Freedom  ap- 
pears, by  tne  divine  blessing,  to  have  awak- 
ened in  their  minds  the  feeling  that  they  are 
beings  who  belong  not  to  time  only,  but  to 
eternity.  *The  chains,'  said  one  of  them, 
*  were  on  my  limbs  from  infancy.  I  could  not 
come  to  the  house  of  God,  but  was  obliged  to 
live  liko  a  brute.  Now,  God  has  broken  my 
chains,  and  I  am  here ;  but  my  heart  is  quite 
blank ;  I  am  old,  and  can  understand  but  little. 
My  God  I  let  but  some  drops  of  heavenly  dew 
fall  upon  my  barren  soul  I' " 

The  Kanre  wars  have  affected  the  missions 
of  the  United  Brethren  less  than  those  of  some 
other  societies ;  yet  several  of  their  missions 
were  disturbed,  and  some  of  them  temporarily 
abandoned  in  consequence.  Compames  were 
drafted  into  the  Colonial  army  from  the  differ- 
ent stations,  which  took  them  away  from  the 
means  of  grace.  However,  they  were  led 
thereby  to  prize  them  more  hiffhly.  They  kept 
up  meetings  at  their  camps,  which  were  attend- 
ed by  the  Duteh  farmers,  to  their  edification ; 
and  the  British  officers  bore  honorable  testi- 
mony to  the  good  conduct  of  the  Christian 
Hottentots.  X  et  some  of  the  young  men  re- 
turned with  habits  of  dissipation,  which  led  to 
their  prompt  discipline,  and  was  the  means  of 
introQucingthe  temperance  reformation  among 
the  converts.  Various  measures  were  resorted 
to,  from  time  to  time,  to  prevent  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquors.  The  farmers  were  en- 
treated not  to  furnish  them  to  the  Hottentots ; 
but  this  failing,  Bishop  Hallbeck  addressed  an 
earnest  letter  to  the  congregation  at  Grocnc- 
kloof  on  the  subject,  and  a  general  resolution 
was  passed  that  no  brandy,  and  but  a  limited 
quantity  of  wine  should  be  brought  ii^to  the 


settlement;  and  on  a  petition  firom  Gtenaden- 
dal,  the  civil  commissioner  refused  to  license 
tiie  sale  of  liquors  at  that  place. 

Schools  have  been  sustained  from  the  brin- 
ing at  idl  the  stations,  with  increasing  interest ; 
and  especially  the  infiint  school  is  spoken  of 
from  time  to  time,  us  producing  a  very  happy 
effect,  not  only  upon  the  childi^,  but  the  pa- 
rents. 

In  1837,  an  institution  was  opened  at  Gena- 
dendal,  for  training  Hottentot  assistants,  with 
eleven  boarding  pupils;  and  the  foundation 
stone  was  laid,  on  the  first  of  November,  for  a 
two-story  building,  74  feet  by  23.  The  first  ex- 
amination proved  highly  satisfactory,  and  those 
present  were  not  a  little  astonished  to  hear 
several  of  the  pupils  explain  everything  with 
fluency  in  English,  when  called  on  to  solve  var 
rious  problems  with  the  use  of  the  globe.  At 
the  latest  dates,  the  whole  number  of  pupils 
admitted  was  26,  of  whom  11  had  received  ap- 
pointments as  assistants ;  two  of  whom,  how- 
ever, had  been  cast  off  for  improper  conduct 
There  were,  in  1851,  ten  pupils  ^n  the  institu- 
tion, five  of  whom  were  Kanres. 

After  the  misdon  at  Grenadendal  had  been 
in  operation  a  sufficient  time  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  public,  the  frequent  visits  of  the 
Engflish  at  the  station  sugp^^ted  the  idea  of 
colfecting  a  library  of  religious  books  for  their 
use,  whicn  was  effected  and  proved  a  means  of 
much  ^ood  to  strangers,  who,  from  time  to 
time,  became  temporary  residents  of  the  mis- 
sion settlement. 

The  brethren  early  introduced  the  practice 
of  speaking  individually  to  all  the  people,  on 
the  concerns  of  the  soul,  which  thev  round  very 
profitable.  Mr.  Lehman,  describing  such  a 
conversation,  in  1841,  says, "  Many  of  those 
with  whom  we  conversed  declared  that  they 
had  been  led  to  us  by  a  secret  impulse;  and 
that  though  at  first  they  could  not  comprehend 
much,  they  now  began  to  understand  and  relish 
the  word,  and  could  not  be  sufficiently  thank- 
ful for  the  grace  of  God."  Their  pious  ex- 
pressions, on  these  occasions,  were  often  truly 
edifying.  An  officer  of  the  church,  on  recov- 
ering from  a  severe  illness,  acknowledged  his 
bactealidings,  and  said,  "  I  was  like  a  dying, 
half-withered  tree ;  but  my  Saviour  in  mercy 
remembered  me  and  visited  me  with  sickness. 
As  the  gardener  saws  off  the  whole  crown  of 
a  withered  tree,  leaving  only  the  stump  to  pro- 
duce new  and  he&lthy  branches,  so  nas  mv 
Saviour  done  for  me."  A  Fingo  captain  said, 
"  My  Saviour  has  not  only  purchased  me  with 
his  blood,  but  in  the  days  of  my  ignorance  and 
misery,  he  showed  himself  an  Almighty  Be- 
deemer  in  me,  and  subdued  my  desperaitelv 
wicked  heart  Now  I  sincerelv  believe  he  will 
keep  me  so  that  the  powers  of  darkness  shall 
not  be  able  to  separate  me  from  him."  An- 
other, on  being  asKed  where  true  sanctification 
was  to  be  found,  replied,  "On  Golgotha,  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross.    When  I  am  not  there 
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in  spirit,  I  have  no  power  to  resist  sin."  One 
on  beinf  asked  wherein  meetneas  for  heaven 
consisted,  replied, ''  It  is  his  grace  alone  on 
which  I  boild.  He  forgives  my  sins,  for  the 
Bake  of  his  precions  blood.  I  come  to  him 
daily  as  a  beggar."  One  who  had  been  a  slave, 
said  her  mistress  used  to  reprove  her,  and  she 
laughed  at  her ;  but  having  through  Grod's 
mercy,  been  convinced  of  sin,  she  had  gone 
and  asked  her  pardon.  *'0,  I  am  happy," 
said  another,  *'  for  I  love  my  Saviour.  He  is 
my  treasure." 

The  genuineness  of  the  work  is  also  indi- 
cated bv  the  happy  deaths  of  the  converts,  no- 
tices of  which  appear  in  the  journals  of  the 
missionaries  every  year.  We  mention,  as  spe- 
cimens, two  remarkable  cases,  in  extreme 
youth.  Also  one  of  advanced  age.  Chxir- 
lotte  Orzom,  a  youth  of  fifteen,  died  in  Febru- 
ary, 1B41.  She  had  been  l>aptized  the  year 
before.  On  being  visited  by  a  missionary,  she 
said,  "*  Ah,  I  love  the  Lord  with  all  mv  heart ! 
With  my  whole  heart,  I  cleave  to  thee,  and 
thou  wilt  come  and  dwell  with  me.  This  is 
my  consolation.  In  joy  and  pain,  my  soul  d^ 
pends  on  thee  with  humble  confidence,  thou 
rock  of  my  salvation !"  In  two  hours  after- 
wards, she  was  with  the  Lord. 

Bev.  Mr.  Fritsch,  writing  from  Elim,  in 
1849,  says, ""  Of  late,  we  have  been  much  edi- 
fied by  the  happy  departure  of  several  mem- 
bers of  our  flock.  We  were  particularlv 
struck  with  the  happy  frame  of  a  youn^  girl, 
eleven  years  of  a^e,  who  expressed  the  nappi- 
ness  she  enjoyed  m  the  prospect  of  soon  going 
to  her  Saviour,  and  entreated  all  who  were 
present  to  remain  faithful  to  Jesus,  that  she 
might  meet  them  in  eternity.  Her  grand- 
father, who  soon  followed  her,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, said,  *'  I  suffer  great  pain,  but  what  is  it, 
compared  with  the  torments  which  my  Saviour 
endured  for  me  on  the  cross  ?" 

In  1845,  some  new  regulations  were  intro- 
doced,  among  which  were  the  annual  contribu- 
tion of  a  small  sum  by  every  able-bodied  in- 
habitant^ toward  the  expenses  of  the  place; 
the  formation  of  a  Missionary  Association ; 
for  securing  a  better  attendance  of  the  child- 
ren at  school ;  and  for  the  more  eflectual  ban- 
ishment of  spintnous  liquors.  Missionary  col- 
lections had  previously  oeen  taken  up  at  some 
of  the  stations.  In  1843,  the  Fingoes  at 
Clarkson,  after  on  address  from  their  mission- 
ary', came  forward  with  the  utmost  cheerful- 
ness, the  smallest  offering  being  Is.  6d,  sterling, 
and  the  largest  7«.  6d,  At  Shiloh,  the  first 
public  contribution  was  made  in  1844,  when 
yoong  and  old  pressed  to  the  boxes,  with  coun- 
tenances beaming  with  joy.  Showing  that, 
among  the  first  ^ects  of  the  gospel  is  a  bene- 
volent desire,  and  a  readiness  to  make  sacrifices, 
that  others  may  participate  in  its  benefits. 

In  1849,  the  station  at  Shiloh,  was  destroyed 
by  the  KaSres.  It  was  a  frightful  scene ;  but 
the  missionaries  escaped.    Some  of  the  people. 


however,  ioined  the  rebels,  but  mostly  by  con- 
straint Many  of  the  houses  were  burnt  down, 
and  the  church  was  changed  into  a  castle.  In 
April,  1850,  Messrs.  Bonatz  and  Gysin  visited 
Shiloh,  and  found  all  the  huts  of  the  Kafires 
and  Fingoes  burnt ;  some  houses  of  the  Hotten- 
tots were  standing,  but  occupied  by  the  English 
and  Fingoes.  The  dwelling-house  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, with  its  blackened  walls,  bore  wit- 
ness of  sad  events.  The  Mamre  and  Goshen 
stations  have  also  been  broken  up  by  the  war. 
The  following  table  presents  the  state  of 
the  mission  before  these  sad  events. 
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The  whole  number  of  male  European  labor- 
ers at  these  stations  is  29. — Chcndes's  History  qf 
Missions  ;  London  Missionary  Register, 

London  Missionary  Society. — The  London 
Missionary  Society,  tnree  years  after  its  first 
formation,  in  1795,  sent  out  to  Southern 
Africa,  four  laborers,  two  of  whom,  Dr.  Van- 
derkcmp  and  Mr.  Edmonds,  were  appointed  to 
that  part  of  the  colony  bordering  on  Kaffi*a- 
ria ;  and  the  other  two,  to  the  country  north 
of  the  colony,  inhabited  by  different  tribes 
of  Bushmen  or  Bosjesmans.  Dr.  Yanderkemp 
was  a  son  of  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  at  Botterdam.  He  was  bom 
in  1747,  educated  at  the  University  of  Ley- 
den,  and  for  some  time  practiced  as  a  physi- 
cian. In  1791,  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  cnild 
at  sea  was  the  means  of  his  awakening  and 
conversion ;  after  which,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  self-denying  labors  of  a  missionary.  Mr. 
Mofiat  says  of  him :  "  He  came  from  a  uni- 
versity, to  stoop  to  teach  the  alphabet  to  the 
poor  native  Hottentot  and  Kamre ;  from  the 
society  of  nobles  to  associate  with  beings  of 
the  lowest  grade  in  the  scale  of  humanity ; 
from  stately  mansions,  to  the  filthy  hovel  of  the 
greasy  African ;  from  the  army,  to  instruct 
the  fierce  savages  the  tactics  of  a  heavenly  war- 
fare, under  the  banner  of  the  Prince  of  Peace ; 
from  the  study  of  physic,  to  become  the  guide 
to  the  balm  in  QUesLa  and  the  physician  there ; 
and,  finally,  from  a  life  of  earthly  honor  and 
ease,  to  be  exposed  to  perils  of  waters,  of  rob- 
bers, of  his  own  countrymen,  of  the  heathen, 
in  the  city,  in  the  wilderness." 
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In  1799,  Dr.  Vanderkemp,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Edmonds,  proceeded  through  many 
dangers,  to  the  land  of  the  wild  and  warlike 
Kaffi-es ;  and  after  no  little  parley  and  delay, 
the  chief  gave  his  consent  that  they  should  re- 
main in  his  dominions.  They  selected  a  spot 
for  a  honse,  felled  trees,  and  cut  down  long 
grass  for  a  thatching,  and  then  kneeled  down 
on  the  grass,  thanking  the  Lord  Jesus  that  he 
had  provided  them  a  resting-place,  and  pray- 
ing "  that  from  under  this  roof,  the  seed  of  the 
gos^l  might  spread  northwards  through  all 
Africa."  But,  the  next  year,  Mr.  Edmonds 
went  away,  and  Dr.  Vanderkemp  was  left 
alone.  He  labored  on  alone  for  some  time, 
but  owing  to  untoward  circumstances,  left 
Eafirrelaoa  for  Graaff  Beinet ;  but  not  until 
he  had  sown  some  good  seed;  for  thirty 
years  afterwards,  an  aged  woman  was  admit- 
ted to  the  church  who  received  the  gospel  from 
his  lips.     . 

After  this,  the  Doctor  and  Mr.  Bead  at- 
tempted to  establish  a  mission  among  the  Hot- 
tentots near  Algoa  Bay ;  but  after  much  opposi- 
tion from  the  colonists,  and  sundry  attacks  from 
the  plundering  Hottentots,  th^  were  obliged  to 
take  refuge  with  about  300  Hottentots,  whom 
they  had  collected  in  Fort  Frederick.  After  the 
cession  of  the  colony  to  the  Dutch,  a  spot  was 
granted  them  on  Kooboo,  where  they  com- 
menced the  station  called  Bethelsdorp ;  which, 
however,  from  its  sterility  and  want  of  water, 
was  unsuitable  for  a  mission  farm.  Five  years 
after  its  commencement,  they  wrote  to  the  di- 
rectors that  thev  had  been  without  bread  for  a 
long  time,  and  did  not  expect  to  procure  any 
for  three  or  four  months,  nor  had  they  any  veg- 
etables. Tet  notwithstanding  all  these  discour- 
aging circumstances,  there  were  many  indica- 
tions of  the  Divine  blessing  on  their  labors. 
The  progress  of  their  scholars  was  astonishing, 
and  above  all,  their  fiicility  in  acquiring  reli- 
gious knowledge,  considering  the  apathy,  stu- 
pidity, and  aversion  to  effort,  which  character- 
ize the  natives.  Dr.  Vanderkemp  closed  his 
useful  labors,  Dec.  15, 1811,  after  breathing 
out  the  Christian  assurance,  "  All  is  well." 

Bethelsdorp,  under  many  difficulties  and  dis- 
advantages, grew  and  multiplied.  In  1822  it 
was  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  having 
large  schools  and  other  institutions,  and  a 
printing  press.  New  churches  were  also 
planted  at  Pacaltsdorp,  Theopolis,  and  other 
places,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Kev.  J. 
Campbell. 

A  mission  was  commenced  at  Kat  river, 
among  the  KaSrcs,  in  1816,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Williams.  Short  as  Dr.  Vanderkemp's  labors 
were  among  the  Kaffires,  he  left  a  savor  of 
the  gospel  behind  him,  which  still  remained. 
The  commencement  of  the  mission  was  most 
auspicious.  Temporary  houses  were  raised, 
ground  was  cleared  for  cultivation,  a  water- 
course and  a  dam  were  constructed,  and  the 
Kaffi*es  assembled  for  instruction.     A  little 


more  than  two  years  after,  Mr.  Williams  was 
removed  by  death.  His  lonely  widow,  how- 
ever, found  sympathy  in  the  hearts  of  the  na> 
tives,  who  had  just  begun  to  appreciate  their 
teachers.  She  instructed  her  half-civilized  at- 
tendants to  prepare  the  wood  and  make  the 
coffin,  and  with  a  weeping  band,  followed  the 
desire  of  her  eyes  to  the  silent  dust  No  suc- 
cessor was  appointed,  at  that  time,  and  the 
mission  to  the  Kafires  was  suspended. 

At  the  same  time  that  Dr.  Vandvkemp 
proceeded  to  the  land  of  the  Kafires,  Messrs. 
Kircherer,  Kramer  and  Edwiyds,  took  up  their 
course  for  Zak  river,  between  400  and  500 
miles  north  from  Cape  Town.  Mr.  Kircherer 
had  been  designated  to  Kaffreland.  But  the 
Bushmen,  on  making  a  treaty  with  Mr.  Fisch- 
er, one  of  the  colonists,  who  was  a  good  man, 
beheld  him  solemnly  appealing  to  God  to  wit- 
ness the  transaction,  ana  observed  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  assembling  his  family  for  wor- 
ship morning  and  evening,  and  were  thus  led  to 
inquire  about  God,  and  solicit  a  Christian 
teacher.  Mr.  Fischer  took  some  of  their  prin- 
cipal men  to  the  Cape,  to  see  what  could  be 
dofte  for  them.  And  ±*rovidence  so  ordered  it^ 
that  they  arrived  just  before  the  missionaries, 
who  received  it  as  a  call  from  God  to  labor  in 
that  quarter.  They  received  great  kindness 
and  attention  from  the  government,  and  assist- 
ance from  the  farmers,  who  accompanied 
them  to  the  spot,  and  loaded  them  with  things 
recmisite  to  commence  the  station. 

Zak  river  became  the  finger-post  to  the  Na- 
moquos,  Corannas,  Griquas,  and  Bechuanas ; 
for  it  was  by  means  of  that  mission  that 
these  tribes  and  their  condition  became  known 
to  the  Christian  world.  The  farmers  contin- 
ued friendly,  and  many  Hottentots  and  Bas- 
tards flocked  to  the  station;  but  the  Bush- 
men, for  whom  the  mission  was  desigped,  could 
never  appreciate  its  object.  The  missionary's 
life  was  more  than  once  threatened  by  theni ; 
but  his  labors  were  blessed  to  the  conversion 
of  a  number  of  Hottentots  and  Bastards,  who 
afterwards  became  pillars  in  the  Griqua  Mis- 
sion. Mr.  Kircherer  having  left,  the  mission, 
with  no  small  regret,  was  abandoned  in  1806. 

In  1814,  another  mission  was  commenced 
among  the  Bushmen  at  Colesberg,  south  of 
the  Great  river,  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Cor- 
ner. The  settlement  was  commenced  with 
about  500  Bushmen.  For  some  time,  how- 
ever, they  were  jealous  of  the  missionaries, 
fearing  that  they  were  employed  to  deliver 
them  mto  the  hands  of  the  farmers,  between 
whom  and  themselves,  there  had  been  a  long 
and  a  mortal  enmity.  But  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  light  and  power  of  the  gospel  reached 
their  hearts,  and  man^  of  them  believed.  A 
church  arose,  and  with  it  the  usual  results 
of  Christianity  appeared,  among  which  were 
extensive  gardens,  cultivated  by  the  hands  that 
used  only  to  handle  the  bow  and  spear,  as  they 
roamed  wildly  over  the  country. 
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Another  mission  was  commenced  among  the 
Bushmen  at  Hcphabah.  But  in  consequence 
of  some  conflict  between  tiie  fanners  and  the 
Boshmen,  the  missionaries  were  ordered  by 
government  to  retire  within  the  colony ;  and 
so  these  stations,  in  the  midst  of  mnch  pro- 
mise, were  broken  up.  Some  of  the  Bosh- 
men  had  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  appeared  to 
receive  it  into  their  hea^;  and  they  were 
zealous  in  endeavoring  to  convey  it  to  their 
countrymen.  And  the  experiment  proved  that 
the  conversion  of  this  wild,  untractable  race 
was  not  impossible.  The  last  effort  of  the  so- 
ciety to  establish  a  mission  among  this  people 
was  attempted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caledon 
river ;  but  the  mission  was  afterwards  trans^ 
ferred  by  Dr.  Philip  to  the  Paris  Society. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1806,  the  Orange 
or  Gariep  river  was  crossed  by  the  missiona- 
ries of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  for  the 
purpose  of  earning  the  gospel  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  wild  and  desolate  r^ions  of  Great 
Kamaqualand.  Of  this  region,  Mr.  Mofiat 
says,  "As  an  inhabited  coun&y,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  of  one  more  destitute  and 
miserable."  On  his  way  there,  he  met  a  per- 
son who  had  spent  jrears  in  that  country,  and 
on  inquiring  about  it,  his  reply  was,  "  Sir,  you 
will  mid  plenty  of  sand  and  stones,  a  thinly 
scattered  population,  always  suffering  for  want 
of  water,  on  plains  and  hills  roasted  like  a 
burnt  loat  under  the  scorchinc;  rays  of  a  cloud- 
less sun ;"  of  the  truth  of  which,  he  says  he  had 
ample  demonstration.  The  inhabitants  arc 
Hottentots,  disUnguished  by  all  the  singular 
characteristics  of  that  nation,  which  includes 
Hottentots,  Corannas,  Namaquas  aud  Bush- 
men. After  a  long  journey  of  great  hard- 
ahips,  and  much  suffering  for  want  of  adequate 
sappties.  the  missionaries  arrived  at  the  Orange 
river,  where  th^  waited  at  a  place  which  they 
named  Silent  Hope,  till  Christian  Albrecht 
visited  Great  Namaqualand  and  returned  with 
encouraging  prospects,  when  they  went  forward 
to  the  spot  selected,  which  they  named  Happy 
Deliverance.  Their  prospects  were  alternately 
bright  and  gloomy.  Their  proximity  to  Afri- 
caner added  not  a  little  to  their  anxieties.  But 
he  came  to  them  and  welcomed  them  to  the 
country,  because  they  were  sent  by  the  En- 
glish, saying  that  though  he  hated  the  Dutch, 
he  loved  the  English,  because  he  had  heard 
they  were  friends  of  the  poor  black  man.  This 
man,  being  driven  to  desperation,  by  the  op- 
pressions of  the  Dutch  boers,  had  risen  upon 
his  master,  and  putting  himself  at  the  heaa  of 
his  tribe,  had  become  the  terror  of  the  whole 
country. 

Africaner,  hearing  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  missionaries  to  remove  to  another  place, 
came  to  them  and  entreated  them  not  to  leave 
that  part  of  the  country.  They  did,  however, 
remove  to  Warm  Bath,  about  100  miles  west 
of  Africaner's  neighborhood.     Here  they  re- 


sumed their  labors,  among  a  mixed  population 
of  Namaquas  and  Bastards  from  tne  Colony, 
whom  they  found  it  difficult  to  manage.  For 
a  season  their  prospects  were  cheering,  and 
their  labors  blest ;  though  they  labored  in  a 
debilitating  climate,  in  want  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  spreading  their  scanlr  fare  upon  the  lid 
of  a  wagon  chest  for  a  table.  While  here, 
their  congregation  was  increased,  by  that  des- 
perado, Africaner,  who  with  part  of  his  people, 
drew  near  and  attended  occasionally  uie  in- 
structions of  the  missionaries,  who  visited  his 
Elace  in  return.  But  some  jealou^  and  per- 
aps  alarm  were  excited  in  the  mmds  of  the 
people  of  the  station,  which  induced  him  to 
retire  to  his  former  place.  But  Abraham  Al- 
brecht's  health  failing,  he  took  an  affectionate 
leave,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1810,  accompanied 
by  his  brother,  leaving  the  mission  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Tromp.  After  a  tedious  journey,  ne 
expired  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Botmas,  at  Honing 
Berg,  on  the  30th  of  July.  His  last  words 
were,  *'  I  go  to  Jesus ;  I  am  a  member  of  his 
body.''  After  this.  Christian  Albrecht  pro- 
ceeded to  the  colony,  married  a  ladv  of  supe- 
rior education,  and  returned  to  his  neld  of  la- 
bor. But  in  consequence  of  the  imprudence 
of  some  of  the  people  at  Warm  Bath,  in  join- 
ing an  expedition  against  Africaner,  he  be- 
came  enraged  and  vowed  vengeance  on  tho 
mission.  For  a  whole  month,  the  missionaries 
were  kept  in  the  greatest  terror,  and  at  length 
were  obliged  to  flee,  and  return  to  the  colony. 
Africaner  and  his  men  soon  arrived,  and  after 
obtaining  what  booty  they  could  find,  set  fire 
to  the  premises,  and  left  them  in  ruins.  In 
Dec,  1811,  they  set  out  to  return  again  to 
the  scence  of  their  labors  and  trials.  After 
a  most  distressing  journey,  they  arrived  at 
Silver  Fountain,  the  residence  of  Cornelius 
Kok ;  where,  five  days  after,  Mrs.  Albrecht 
breathed  her  last  The  Namaqua  mission  was 
resumed  at  Pella,  south  of  the  river,  where 
they  were  joined  by  about  500  of  the  Warm 
Bath  people.  Mr.  Christian  Albrecht,  having 
occasion  to  go  to  the  Cape  for  medical  advice, 
suddenly  expired,  leaving  behind  him  a  bright 
testimony  of  zeal,  love,  and  self-denial.  But 
before  leaving  the  country  he  had  the  unspeak- 
able joy  of  making  peace  with  Africaner,  and 
seeing  the  standard  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
raised  in  the  very  village  of  the  man 
who  once  *' breathed  out  uireatenings  and 
slaughter,"  against  not  only  his  fellow  heathen 
but  against  the  saints  of  the  Most  High.  Rev. 
J.  Campbell,  on  his  first  visit  to  Africa,  while 
passing  through  Namaqualand,  had  written  a 
concihatory  letter  to  Africaner,  to  which  the 
chief  returned  a  favorable  reply  through  Mr. 
Albrecht,  who  sent  Mr.  Ebner  to  occupy  a  sta- 
tion at  Africaner's  Kraal.  Mr.  Ebner's  la- 
bors were  blessed,  and  in  a  short  time,  Africa- 
ner and  his  two  brothers,  David  and  Jacobus, 
with  a  number  of  others,  were  baptized.  Yet 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  iut<^|^ether  the 
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man  for  the  place ;  for  by  some  means  he  got 
the  ill-will  of  the  natives,  and  on  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Mofiat,  in  Jan.,  1818,  he  was  in  great 
danger  of  losing  his  life ;  and  he  soon  after 
left  the  mission. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Moffiit's  arrival,  Christian 
Africaner  made  his  appearance,  and  inqnired 
if  he  was  the  missionary  appointed  by  the  di- 
rectors in  London ;  and  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  seemed  pleased,  and  said  as  Mr.  M. 
was  yonne,  he  honed  he  would  live  long  with 
him  and  his  people.  He  then,  ordered  a  num- 
ber of  women  to  come,  who  soon  made  their 
appearance,  bearing  bundles  of  native  mats, 
and  long  sticks  like  fishing  rods.  Africaner, 
pointing  to  a  spot  of  ground,  said,  "  There 
you  must  build  a  house  for  the  missionary.'* 
A  circle  was  formed  and  the  women  fixed  me 
poles,  tied  them  down  in  the  hemispheric  form, 
covered  them  with  the  mats,  and  in  about  half- 
an  hour  the  house  was  done,  all  ready  for  ha- 
bitation. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Moffat  commenced  his  servi- 
ces, which  were  attended  every  morning  and 
evening,  he  was  cheered  with  tokens  of  the 
Divine  presence ;  and  in  none  were  these  to- 
kens more  marked  than  in  the  chief,  Africa- 
ner, of  whose  wonderful  change  and  devoted 
piety,  Mr.  M.  has  given  a  thrilling  account. 
JBut  as  the  memoir  of  this  Christian  chief  is 
a  common  book  among  us,  the  sketch  will  not 
be  repeated  here. 

After  some  time,  Mr.  Moffitt  visited  the 
Cape,  for  the  double  purpose  of  procuring 
supplies,  and  of  introducing  Afncaner  to  the 
government ;  and  while  there,  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  Society  to  the  Bechuana  mission. 

The  mission  which  was  commenced  and  af- 
terwards broken  up  on  the  Zak  river,  after  mi- 
mting  for  a  few  years,  finally  settled  down  at 
Griqua  Town  in  1804,  with  Messrs,  Anderson 
and  Kramer,  and  a  mixed  multitude  of  dis- 
tinct tribes,  having  different  languages,  cus- 
toms, &C.  Mr.  Anderson  says,  when  he  went 
among  the  Griquas,  they  were  without  the 
smallest  marks  of  civilization  ;  excepting  one 
woman,  they  had  not  one  thread  of  European 
clothing.  The  missionaries'  lives  were  in  dan- 
ger, the  natives  afterwards  having  confessed 
that  they  had  frequently  meditated  killing  them 
but  were  overawed  by  what  they  had  learned 
of  an  Almighty  power.  They  were  in  the  hab- 
it of  plunderin|^  one  another,  and  seemed  to 
see  no  wrong  in  this  or  any  of  their  actions. 
Violent  deaths  were  common.  Their  usual 
manner  of  living  wos  disgusting,  and  devoid 
of  all  shame.  But  after  a  series  of  hardships, 
requiring  much  faith  and  patience,  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  missionaries  were  attended  with 
a  blessing  which  produced  a  neat  change. 
The  people  became  honest  in  tneir  dealings, 
abhorring  those  acts  of  plunder  which  had  be- 
come so  common  among  them.  They  entirely 
abandoned  their  former  manner  of  life,  and  de- 
cency and  modesty  prevailed  in  their  families. 


The  Griquas  at  first  showed  great  aversion  to 
the  labor  of  cultivating  the  ground,  l^ut  af- 
ter some  time,  they  were  prevailed  upon  to 
try  the  experiment ;  and  this  was  followed  by 
a  great  and  visible  improvement  in  them  os  a 
bodjr.  As  early  as  1809,  the  congregation 
consisted  of  eight  hundred  persons,  who  re- 
sided at  or  near  the  station.  In  1 810,  thev 
were  threatened  with  an  attack  from  a  maraud- 
ing party  of  Kafires.  Mr.  Jantz,  the  mis- 
sionary, with  the  people,  set  apart  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer,  and  at  the  same  time  sent 
a  pacmc  message  with  a  present  to  the  Kaffi-es, 
who  immediately  retired.  The  mission  con- 
tinued to  flourish,  till  in  1814,  Mr.  Anderson 
received  an  order  from  the  colonial  govern- 
ment to  send  down  twenty  Griquas  for  the 
Cape  regiment  This  demand  greatly  exasper- 
ated the  natives,  and  produced  such  an  excite- 
ment that  Mr.  Anderson  was  obliged  to  leave 
them ;  while  the  refusal  of  the  natives  to  com- 
ply with  the  order,  led  to  the  introduction  of 
a  restrictive  system  by  which  the  missionaries 
were  prevented  from  crossing  the  northern 
boundaries  of  the  colony.  Mr.  Anderson  was 
succeeded  by  Messrs.  Moffat  and  Helm,  the 
former  of  whom,  in  his  book,  bears  honorable 
testimony  to  his  zeal,  perseverance  and  saccess 
as  well  as  to  the  warmth  with  which  his  mem- 
ory was  cheridied  by  the  natives.  One  object 
of  Mr.  Mofl&t's  appointment  was  to  malce  a 
vigorous  stand  against  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  missionaries  with  the  govertimentof  the 
people.  The  former  chief  of  the  Griquas, 
Adam  Kok,  had  abandoned  Gric[ua  Town,  and 
the  acknowledged  chief,  Berend,  lived  at  the  dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles,  and  paid  very  little  attention 
to  their  interests.  The  consequence  was,  they 
were  without  any  regular  government.  The 
hint  was  given  tnem  to  appoint  one  of  their 
own  number  to  take  the  government  of  the 
village.  The  idea  was  eagerly  embraced.  The 
choice  fell  unanimously  onAjidries  Water- 
boer,  a  man  who  had  been  educated  at  the  sta- 
tion, and  employed  as  an  assistant  teacher  in 
the  school,  but  who  possessed  neither  name  nor 
riches.  The  missionaries  took  no  part  in  the 
matter ;  but  the  choice  afforded  them  entire 
satisfaction.  This  was  a  new  era  in  the  mis- 
sion, as  it  relieved  the  missionaries  from  con- 
stant attention  to  the  secular  affairs  of  the 
people.  Waterboer,  however,  feeling  his  in- 
sumciency,  spent  several  evenings  every  week 
in  conversing  with  them  on  the  subject  of  his 
duties  and  responsibilities.  His  administra- 
tion was  not  unattended  with  difficulty  and 
trouble ;  but  by  the  blessing  of  God,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  the  principles  of  order 
and  peace.  He  alwavs  continued,  however,  to 
preach.  He  obtained  afterwards  a  liberal  sal- 
ary and  supplies  from  the  colonial  government, 
and  was  able,  at  length,  to  present  the  Griquas 
in  a  most  &vorable  aspect  The  mission  re- 
ceived a  new  impulse  in  1831,  since  which  time 
it  has  continued  to  increase,  and  to  extend  its 
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inflaence  around,  having  been  blessed  in  no 
(ordinary  degree.  Mr.  Helmore,  having  been 
appointed  to  Lekatlong,  a  station  of  Bechnap 
nas  connected  mith  the  Qriqna  Mission,  190 
of  their  members  were  transferred  to  his  care, 
and  a  new  chorch  was  formed,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  chief,  100  of  the  Basntos  retomed 
home,  and  connected  themselves  with  the 
French  mission. 

Mr.  Mofibt  states  that  the  missionaries  ex- 
perience great  difficolties,  and  were  frequently 
in  imminent  peril  of  their  lives,  in  consequence 
of  holding  the  office  of  agent  of  tiie  colonial 
government  He  says,  "  More  than  twenty 
years'  experience  among  the  aborigines  bejrond 
the  boands  of  the  colony,  has  convinced  the 
writer  that  the  two  offices  are  incompatible." 
llie  reason  is  that  it  places  them  in  a  sospi- 
cioos  attitode  toward  the  natives.  Bat  it  is 
the  testimonv  of  those  well  acquainted  with 
the  sabject,  that  without  this  official  character, 
they  were  able  to  exert  a  wide  and  strong  in- 
fluence over  the  natives,  to  restrain  their  war- 
like, maraoding  and  revengeful  disposition. 

A  mission  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, among  the  Bechuanas,  at  Lithakoo; 
though  wiui  but  the  reluctant  consent  of  Mo- 
thibi,  the  chief.  These  people  have  no  notion 
of  idolatnr,  and  no  religious  ideas  of  any  kind, 
so  that  they  can  only  be  approached,  at  first, 
through  motives  of  self-interest,  which,  how- 
ever, when  resorted  to,  must  ultimately  react 
against  ihe  missionary's  object.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  disastrous  defeat  of  a  marauding 
expedition  against  the  Bakuenas,  Mothibi, 
and  a  minority  of  his  people  removed  to  the 
Kumman  river,  in  June,  1817.  In  1820,  Mr. 
Mo&t  arrived,  in  company  with  Mr.  Campbell ; 
and  in  1821,  the  former  became  permanently 
connected  with  the  mission,  where  he  now  re- 
mains. This  mission  passed  through  perils  and 
dangers  almost  increoible,  which  are  described 
by  Mr.  Moffiit  with  graphic  power.  First,  they 
were  the  objects  or  sospicion  to  the  natives, 
who  ordered  them  to  leave,  and  threatened 
their  destruction.  Then  the  country  was  vis- 
ited with  a  long  and  terrible  drought,  which 
threatened  to  destroy  every  thin^.  A  rain- 
maker was  sent  for,  who  charg^  it  upon  the 
missionaries ;  but,  after  having  deceived  and 
fleeced  the  people,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  for  his 
life.  Afterwards  a  new  station  was  commenced, 
at  a  place  more  favorable  for  water ;  but  no 
sooner  had  they  commenced  operations,  than 
the  whole  country  was  thrown  into  a  scene  of 
tlie  wildest  excitement  and  confusion,  and  no- 
thing but  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  and  at- 
tacks from  banditti,  seemed  to  be  the  ord^  of 
the  day.  Several  times  the  mission  was  scat- 
tered. But  at  length,  after  unheard  of  confu- 
sions and  terrors,  hardships  and  disasters, 
things  settled  down  into  comparative  quiet, 
and  the  appearances  at  the  station  were  indi- 
•  cativc  of  the  long  desired  change.  And  short- 
ly idter  the  return  of  Mr.  Hamilton  from  a  visit 


to  tiie  Caipe,  they  were  fkvored  with  the  man- 
ifest outpouring  of  the  Spirit  from  on  high. 
The  simple  gospel  now  melted  the  hearts  of 
men  who  had  scorned  to  weep.  The  missiona- 
ries were  taken  by  surprise.  So  long  accus- 
tomed to  indiffierence,  the  scene  overwhelmed 
their  minds.  Their  chaael  became  a  Bochim 
and  the  sympathy  spread  from  heart  to  heart, 
so  that  even  infants  wept.  An  emancipated 
slave,  named  Aaron  Josephs,  who  had  come  to 
the  station  for  the  education  of  his  children,  was 
awakened,  and  g^iving  evidence  of  a  saving 
change,  was  received  into  the  church.  The 
services  on  this  occasion  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  work,  and  soon  the  sounds  predominant 
throughout  the  village  were  those  of  sipfinng 
and  prayer.  Those  that  were  awakened  held 
prayernneetings  from  house  to  house;  and 
when  there  were  none  able  to  engage  in  prayer 
they  would  sing  till  a  late  hour.  Before  the 
dawn  of  morning  they  would  assemble  again 
at  some  house  for  worship,  before  going  to  la- 
bor. Aaron  and  two  other  men  now  came 
forward  and  offered  to  build  a  school-house, 
that  might  serve  as  a  place  of  worship,  at  their 
own  expense.  And  as  all  gave  their  assistance, 
the  bunding  was  soon  completed.  Many  im- 
portant improvements  were  also  made  in  the 
outward  amiirs  of  the  mission,  in  which  there 
was  no  lack  of  native  assistance,  while  the  lan- 
guage and  translations  were  attended  to.  On 
the  first  Sabbath  in  July,  1629,  six  of  the  con- 
verts, after  a  carcfol  examination  had  shown  a 
good  knowledge  of  divine  truth  and  a  simple 
faith  relying  alone  on  the  merits  of  Christ, 
were  baptized  and  received  into  the  church. 
And  Providence  had  so  ordered,  that  a  large 
number  were  present  from  Philipolis,  Camp- 
bell, Griqua  Town,  and  Boochaup,  who  were 
profitably  impressed  by  the  solemnity.  There 
were  present,  also,  parties  from  the  interior, 
who  had  come  there  to  trade.  The  place  was 
crowded  to  excess.  In  the  evening,  they  sat 
down  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  enjoyed  a 
cheering  and  encouraging  season.  Tlie  con- 
verts clothed  themselves  in  decent  raiment; 
and  soon  after  a  sewing  school  was  started,  to 
teach  the  women  and  girls  to  make  their  own 
garments.  The  same  gospel  which  had  taught 
Uiem  that  they  were  spiritually  miserable, 
blind  and  naked,  discovered  to  them  also  that 
they  needed  outward  reform,  and  thus  prepared 
their  minds  to  adopt  those  modes  of  comfort, 
cleanliness  and  convenience,  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  view  onlv  as  the  peculiar- 
ities of  a  strange  people.  And  the  same  im- 
provement was  manifest  in  the  other  depart- 
ments of  household  economy. 

Prospects  continued  cheenng.  The  desire  for 
instruction  was  great,  and  the  enierience  of 
the  inquirov  and  converts  was  such  as  to  give 
good  evidence  of  grace.  "  I  seek  Jesus,"  one 
would  say,  and  another,  ^  I  am  feeling  after 
Qod.  1  have  been  wandering  among  b^ts  of 
prey ;  the  day  has  dawned,  and  I  see  my  dan- 
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ger."  Another,  "  I  have  been  sleeping  in  a 
lion's  den ;  or  been  blown  to  and  fro  like  a  cal- 
abash upon  the  water,  and  might  have  sunk." 
A  woman,  who  was  about  to  die,  called  her 
husband  and  friends,  and  addressed  them :  "  I 
am  going  to  die.  Weep  not  because  I  am 
going  to  leave  you,  but  weep  for  your  sins,  and 
weep  for  your  souls.  With  me  all  is  well,  for 
do  not  suppose  that  I  die  like  a  beast,  or  that 
I  shall  sleep  forever  in  the  grave.  No,  Jesus 
has  died  for  my  sins ;  he  has  said  he  will  save 
me ;  I  am  going  to  be  with  him.'' 

The  people  now  made  rapid  progress  in  civ- 
ilization ;  and  as  the  country  had  been  blessed 
with  plentiful  rains,  they  began  to  adopt  Eu- 
ropean modes  of  cultivation,  and  to  increase 
the  variety  of  their  agricultural  productions. 
And  the  spiritual  oSEaira  of  the  station  kept  pace 
with  external  improvement.  Progress  was 
made  in  reading,  and  knowledge  mcreased ; 
and  early  in  the  ^ear  1830,  the  foundations  of 
a  church  were  laid. 

Mr.  Mofiat,  having  completed  the  translation 
of  the  gospel  of-  Luke,  repaired  to  the  Cape  to 
get  it  printed,  and  returned  with  the  treasure, 
together  with  a  hymn  book'in  the  native  lan- 
guage, a  printing  press,  type,  paper  and  ink, 
havmg  learned  to  print  during  nis  absence ; 
also  bringing  with  him  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
wards, as  a  reinforcement  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  surprise  of  the  natives,  when  they 
saw  a  white  sheet,  after  disappearing  for  a 
moment,  emerge  spangled  with  letters.  The 
mission  continued  to  prosper  after  this.  Mr. 
Mofiat  made  frequent  excursions  into  the 
interior  to  visit  other  tribes,  where,  in  the 
midst  of  great  peril  and  strange  adventures,  he 
was  mercifully  preserved,  and  permitted  to 
scatter  some  seeds  of  divine  truth,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  other  labors.  He  afterwards  made 
a  visit  to  England,  where  he  spent  several 
years  in  the  translation  and  printing  of  the 
Scriptures  and  other  books  for  the  mission 
among  the  Bechaanas. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1843,  ho  returned  to 
his  field  of  labor,  where  he  arrived  on  the  13th 
of  December,  accompanied  bv  Eev.  Messrs. 
Ashton  and  Inglis,  as  a  reinforcement.  He 
met  a  warm  reception.  "  Many  were  the  hearty 
welcomes,"  says  he,  "  we  received,  all  appearing 
emulous  to  testify  their  joy.  Old  and  young, 
even  the  little  children  would  shake  hands  witn 
us.  Some  gave  vent  to  their  joy  with  an  air 
of  heathen  wildncss,  and  some  in  silent  floods 
of  tears*;  while  others  whose  hearts  had  sick- 
ened with  deferred  hope,  would  ask  again  and 
again,  "  Do  our  eyes  indeed  behold  you  ?"  Thus 
we  found  ourselves  again  among  a  people  who 
loved  us  and  who  had  longed  for  our  return. 
It  has  afforded  us  hallowed  delight,  and  often 
called  forth  from  oxu:  hearts  the  liveliest  feelings 
of  gratitude  to  God,  to  witness  the  progress  of 
the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  and  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  gospel,  among  the  people  connected 
with  this  place,  as  well  as  at  our  out^tations." 


The  missions  of  the  Society,  embracing  ma- 
ny stations  not  named  in  the  foregoing  sketch, 
though  subject  to  occasional  mterruptions 
from  the  predatory  excursions  of  hostile  tribes, 
from  the  former  wars  with  the  Kafircs,  and 
from  hostile  boers,  enjoyed,  in  general,  contin- 
ued prosperity,  till  the  breaking  out  of  thc^ 
Kafire  war,  in  1846,  when  the  stations  in  Kaf- 
freland  were  abandoned. 

The  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been 
manifested  at  most  of  the  stations  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  every  year ;  and,  as  the  result  of 
seasons  of  refreshing,  additions  have  been 
made  to  various  churches,  in  difierent  years, 
vanring  from  a  few  individuals  to  ten,  twenty, 
and  even  as  high  as  ninety  at  one  time.  In  1839, 
the  Galedon  Institution  was  favored  with  a  re- 
markable awakening.  Its  beginnings  were  at 
first  small,  and  without  noise ;  it  continued,  till 
men,  women,  and  children,  became  anxiona 
about  their  salvation.  At  one  public  meet- 
ing, after  service,  Mr.  Helms  asked  all  to  re- 
main who  felt  anxious  about  their  souls,  and 
only  fourteen  retired  out  of  three  or  four  hun- 
dred. A  great  moral  reformation  took  place ; 
122  were  added  to  the  church,  and  the  mem- 
bers appeared  to  walk  worthy  of  their  profes- 
sion, tneir  character  being  marked  by  humility, 
their  views  simple  and  scriptural,  with  much 
spirituality  of  mmd,  and  disposition  to  converse 
about  the  things  of  God.  The  next  year  re- 
ports the  work  as  still  continuing,  and  as  hav- 
ing produced  great  changes  in  many  families, 
many  having  been  brought  in,  who  were 
considered  as  hardened  beyond  hope.  In  1843, 
Mr.  Hekns  wrote :  "  We  nave  still  the  spirit 
of  prayer,  sinners  are  awidcened,  and  the  new 
converts  are  growing  in  grace." 

In  1847,  a  revival  commenced  at  €rossiep, 
an  out«tation  of  the  Griqua  Mission,  among 
the  young  people,  as  the  result  of  which,  ninety 
were  added  to  the  church,  of  whom  the  mis- 
sionaries say,  the  following  year,  "  Generally, 
the  new  converts  give  us  great  satisfaction.*' 
In  1851,  there  was  a  gracious  work  at  Long 
Kloof,  which  continu^,  with  very  little  inter- 
mission, to  the  following  year,  and  fifty  of  the 
converts  had  been  received  into  the  church. 

The  effects  of  the  gospel  are  visible,  also,  in 
outward  things,  at  all  the  stations.  The  re» 
port  of  the  Galedon  Institution  for  1849,  says, 
"  the  people  are  gradually  and  steadily  ad- 
vancing, not  only  in  knowledge,  but  in  civili- 
zation, which  is  chiefly  seen  in  their  adoption 
of  better  clothing,  the  increase  of  domestic 
comforts,  and  the  superior  quality  of  their 
food.  And,  as  long  ago  as  1841,  Dr.  Philip, 
while  on  a  tour  among  the  missions,  writes 
from  Galedon :  **  This  station  presents  a  most 
gratifying  spectacle  to  those  who  saw  it  in 
former  times.  In  1823,  the  people  were  in 
rags.  Few  of  them  had  any  covering  on,  ex- 
cept the  filthy  sheep-skin  kaross.  Their  huts 
were  of  the  most  wretched  description.  They 
were  given  to  drunkenness,  ana  its  kindred 
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Yioes,  uid  the  gronnd  on  which  they  resided 
lay  waste.  In  1825,  and  the  two  following 
years,  their  condition  was,  if  possible,  still  more 
miserable,  and  the  lands  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  neighboring  boers.  The  people  are 
now  dressed  in  British  mannfactares,  and  make 
a  very  respectable  appearance  in  the  house  of 
God.  The  children  who  formerly  went  naked, 
and  presented  a  most  disgusting  appearance, 
are  decently  clothed.  lost^  of  a  few  wretch- 
ed hats,  resembling  pig-styes,  we  have  now  a 
rising  and  r^j^ar  Tillage ;  and  the  yalley  on 
whi(m  it  stands,  which  till  lately  was  nnculti- 
yatedy  is  now  laid  out  in  gardens.  While  re- 
ligion was  low  among  the  people,  we  could 
not  get  them  to  build  decent  houses ;  but  last 
year  the  walls  of  forty  houses  were  raised." 

Among  the  Fingoes,  who  are  constant  in 
their  attendance  on  the  means  of  grace,  a 
marked  and  pleasing  change  is  exhibited  in 
their  outward  appearance.  In  1843,  Mr.  Pass- 
more  wrote :  **  The  red  clay,  used  for  anointing 
their  bodies,  has  been  superseded  by  the  cleans- 
ing waters  of  the  spring,  and  the  kaross  and 
blanket  have  given  place  to  garments  of  Eu- 
ropean manufacture.  Many  naye  made  great 
progress  in  seyeral  branches  of  knowledge. 
jlie  desire  for  instruction  is  very  great.  In 
the  summer,  many  otf  them  come  from  their 
work,  and  remain  in  school  till  half-past  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  before  they  fto  home 
for  refreshment,  and  they  purchase  with  avidity 
all  the  books  that  are  published." 

Mr.  Solomon,  on  arriving  at  Griquatown,  in 
December,  1843,  writes :  "  I  found  the  great 
majority  of  them  no  longer  living  in  their  mat 
huts,  covered  witii  their  filthy  karosses,  subsist- 
ing on  roots  and  game,  but  dwelling  in  Europe- 
an houses,  many  of  them  of  stone  or  brick ; 
decently  clothed  in  European  attire ;  cultivat- 
ing all  the  ground  capable  of  cultivation ;  pos- 
eeasing  flocks  and  herds ;  and  enjoying  many  of 
the  comforts  of  life.  I  found  many  of  them  in- 
telligent and  respectable,  in  every  sense  of 
the  term,  who  would  reflect  credit  on  any 
community."  He  says,  also,  that  the  influence 
of  the  mission  was  not  confined  to  that  parti- 
cular spot,  but  had  extended  to  some  distance 
in  all  Erections ;  and  that  there  were  several 
oatpoflts  where  churches  had  been  gathered, 
some  of  them  containing  100  to  200  members, 
walking  as  becometh  Ghrbtians. 

Testimonies  of  this  kind  might  be  given  to 
an  indefinite  extent ;  but  we  have  room  for 
bat  one  incident  more  on  this  point,  which 
will  show  tliat  the  change  is  perceived  by  the 
heathen,  and  its  cause  acknowledged  :  A  Fin- 
go,  traveling  UuxHigh  Hankey,  where  the  so- 
cietj  have  a  station,  sat  down  to  rest  at  the 
dioor  of  the  place  of  worship,  and  looking 
roojod  on  the  houses,  behind  which  the  gardens 
were  concealed,  asked  one  of  the  deacons  how 
the  people  Rot  food  in  such  a  place.  The 
deacon  told  him  to  look  at  him,  and  see  if  he 
not  healthy  and  well  clothed.    He  then 
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called  a  fine  child,  and  told  the  man  to  look  at 
it,  and  see  if  it  was  not  well  fed.  The  stranger 
assented,  but  seemed  perplexed.  The  deacon 
then  told  him  if  he  would  attend  service  the 
next  day,  he  would  see  that  it  was  so  with 
them  all.  The  Fingo  rose  to  depart,  and  lift- 
ing up  his  eyes  and  right  hand  to  heaven,  ex- 
claimed, ^^  Itis  always  so  where  that  God  is  wor- 
shipped /" 

The  following  incident,  which  occurred  in 
1848,  at  Long  lOoof,  shows  the  influence  of 
the  schools  upon  children,  even  of  a  tender 
age,  and  their  reflex  influence  upon  the  parents. 
A  man  utterly  regardless  of  divine  things  was 
induced  by  a  relative  to  send  two  children  to 
the  school,  a  boy  of  eight  and  a  girl  of  six 
years.  After  a  few  weeks  he  came  for  the 
boy,  as  he  wanted  him  to  herd  calves.  Th% 
bov  objected  to  going,  "  because,"  said  he, 
'*  there  is  nothing  good  taught  at  the  pbioe 
where  father  lives."  "But,"  said  the  father, 
"  what  can  such  a  thing  as  you  learn  here  V* 
"  Father,"  said  the  boy, "  I  have  learned  somo- 
thine."  "Bepeat  it,  then,"  said  the  father. 
The  boy  replied,  ''  *  It  is  a  &ithfhl  saying,  and 
worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Ghrist  Jesus 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners  ? '  Does 
father  know  who  Jesus  Ghrist  is  ?  He  is  the 
Son  of  G^  Does  Mher  know  who  are  sin- 
ners? All  are  sinners."  This  conversation 
so  a£fected  the  father  that  he  returned  home 
without  tibe  bov,  and  in  a  few  weeks  came 
back,  an  altered  man,  having,  as  he  said,  "  met 
with  the  precious  word  of  God." 

Polygamy  has  been  found  to  be  a  great  hin- 
drance to  the  progress  of  the  gospel.  The 
people  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  the  sinfulness 
of  tne  practice.  But  the  missionaries  gave  no 
countenance  to  it,  and  required  the  converts 
to  give  up  all  but  one  wife,  and  to  prefer  the 
first  one.  Sechele,  the  chief  at  Kolobeng,  was 
the  diief  rain-doctor  of  his  district,  and  had 
been  reckless  of  human  life.  But,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  mission,  he  attended 
school  and  all  other  services.  The  truth  took 
hold  of  his  heart,  and  he  professed  it  boldly 
among  his  people.  But  the  ^reat  sacrifice  he 
had  to  make  was  the  renunciation  of  polygamy. 
His  surplus  wives  were  the  most  amiable 
women,  and  the  best  scholars  of  any  in  the 
town.  Soon,  the  chief  sent  two  of  them  to 
their  parents,  with  the  message  that  the  word 
of  God  had  come  between  him  and  their 
daughters.  The  others  were  properly  disposed 
of.  Each  of  them  carried  away  all  that  be- 
longed to  her,  and  the  chief  supplied  each  of 
them  with  new  clothing.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  he  had  renounced  his  wives,  a  gen- 
eral consternation  seized  both  old  and  young. 
The  town  was  as  quiet  as  if  it  had  been  Sun- 
day. Not  a  single  woman  was  seen  going  to 
her  garden.  Gouncils  were  held  during  the 
night,  in  order  to  intimidate  him.  But  he 
remained  firm,  and  after  being  tried  in  various 
ways  for  two  months,  he  was  oaptized. 
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Maoy  very  intcreating  cases  are  mentioned/ 
to  show  the  effect  of  the  goepel,  in  producing 
a  spirit  of  liberality.  At  all  the  stations  the^ 
have  generally  shown  a  disposition  to  contri- 
bute according  to  their  ability.  A  poor 
woman,  a  cripple,  hired  herself  out  to  earn 
something  to  give  to  the  missionary  cause. 
When  the  time  for  the  missionary  meeting 
came,  she  asked  her  mistress  for  five  shillings, 
who,  in  reply,  told  her  that  sober  and  indus- 
trious people  ought  not  to  give  anything,  but 
rather  drunkards,  who  squandered  their  money. 
She  replied,  "  Mistress,  such  persons  can  do  as 
thev  choose,  but  we  fed  that  wo  must  give" 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  Sabbath  service  at 
Fort  Elizabeth,  the  missionary  called  on  a 
man  to  ofler  prayer.  He  commenced  by  al- 
ludinff  to  the  condition  of  himself  and  country- 
men before  they  heard  the  gospel,  when  they 
indulged  in  vice,  and  when  they  were  ready  to 
murder  each  other ;  but  when  he  came  to 
speak  of  Gk)d's  goodness  in  having  sent  the 
g^ospel  to  them,  and  in  having  made  them  par- 
takers of  its  blessings,  his  voice  &ltcred,  and 
his  heart  seemed  too  full  for  utterance.  He 
said,  "  How  can  we  ever  love  thee  as  we  ought 
to  do,  for  thy  love  to  us  ?  "  He  could  go  no 
further,  but  sat  down,  and  continued  sobbing 
all  the  time  of  the  last  hynm.  This  man,  who 
was  a  poor  Fingo,  obtained  his  living  by  work- 
ing on  the  beach,  up  to  his  waist  in  water, 
landing  goods ;  and  he  brought  the  missionary 
ei^ht  snillings  for  the  jubilee  fund,  and  a  sove- 
reign as  his  annual  subscription.  In  1843, 
there  was  extreme  scarcity  from  want  of  rain 
in  all  the  villajges,  yet,  that  year,  the  churches 
in  South  Africa,  out  of  their  deep  poverty, 
contributed  £1,600  for  the  support  and  exten- 
sion of  the  gospel. 

The  society  have  turned  their  attention  to 
the  raising  up  of  a  native  agency.  In  1844, 
Mr.  Moffiit  writes  :  **  The  state  of  our  mission 
is  very  promising,  with  regard  to  the  native 
agents  employed  in  teaching  and  addressing 
tb  people.  Six  men  are  connected  with  Ku- 
mman,  and  these,  from  what  I  know  of  them, 
are,  through  the  divine  blessing,  calculated  to 
do  much  Kood.  It  is  truly  ddightfhl  to  ob- 
serve the  fervent  zeal  of  these  godly  men.  In 
my  opinion,  this  is  the  only  means  by  which 
the  interior  of  the  country  can  have  a  stated 
ministry."  And,  again,  in  1846  :  "  At  all  our 
stations  the  simple,  out  evangelic  labors  of  our 
native  assistants  are  receiving  the  divine  blesfr- 
ing." 

In  the  report  of  the  society  for  1847,  the 
directors  say,  "  During  the  greater  part  of  last 
year,  this  field  of  the  society's  labors  has  been 
the  theatre  of  war,  and  scenes  have  daily  oc- 
curred over  which  the  friends  of  humanity  and 
relinon  must  bitterly  mourn.  Thousands  of 
lawless  Kaffres  invaded  the  colony,  destroving 
the  villages,  stealing  the  cattle,  and  slaughter- 
ing the  inhabitants.  During  the  progress  of 
these  events,  the  four  missionary  stations  of 


the  society  in  Kaffireland  were  ruined;  the 
missionaries  and  their  people  were  compelled 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  colony ;  their  property 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  bcy- 
eral  settlements,  with  their  houses  and  chapels, 
were  totally  destroyed.  All  the  Christian  in- 
stitutions and  villages  within  the  colony  occu- 
pied by  our  brethren  suffered  in  various  de- 
grees, but  the  flourishing  settlement  of  Kat 
&ver  most  severely."  The  reports  of  the  mis- 
sionaries generally  speak  of  the  bad  effects  of 
the  war,  in  engendering  dissipation  and  vice ; 
but  they  bear  testimony  to  the  good  conduct 
generally  of  the  church-members,  who  were 
called  into  active  service  in  the  army. 

In  the  report  of  the  society  for  1852,  the 
directors  say :  *'  The  war  has  continued  through- 
out the  year  to  spread  desolation  and  death. 
Alarm  and  distress  have  been  universallv  prev- 
alent throughout  the  eastern  districts,  ana  many 
valuable  lives  have  been  sacrificed.  A  portion 
of  the  Hottentots,  who,  on  tdl  former  occa- 
sions, proved  loyal  and  able  defendera  of  the 
colony,  have  been,  unhappilv,  induced  to  unite 
with  the  hostile  Kaffres.  But  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  conduct  of  the  colonists  has 
been  calculated  to  produce,  in  the  minds  of  the 
colored  people,  distrust,  estrangement,  and  en- 
mity. At  the  commencement  of  the  contest, 
the  governor,  in  his  proclamation,  doomed  the 
Kaffres  and  their  allies  to  extermination^  and  the 
British  settlers  joined  heartily  in  the  design. 
Extermination  was  the  watchword  in  the  field, 
and  the  motto  inscribed  on  their  banners, — 
producing,  in  the  minds  of  the  native  popula- 
tion, the  impression  that  it  was  a  war  or  races. 
But  the  only  stations  of  the  society  at  which 
disaffection  to  the  government  has  been  man- 
ifested, are  those  of  Kat  River  and  Theopo- 
lis ;  and,  from  its  thirty-five  stations,  from  four 
only  have  the  missionaries  been  obliged  to  re- 
tire." 

In  the  report  for  1853,  they  say :  « This 
deadljr  conflict  has  at  length  terminated,  and, 
as  ought  have  been  foreseen,  hjf  the  triumph 
of  the  British  arms.  The  pnncipal  Kaffire 
chiefs  have  been  driven,  with  their  people,  out 
of  their  country,  and  tlieir  lands  allotted  to 
British  settlers  and  colonbts,  and  on  the  widely 
extended  frontier  there  will  be  military  posts, 
frx)m  which  the  troops  and  settlers  are  to  guard 
the  colony  against  the  return  of  the  exiled 
natives."  But  they  justly  complain  of  a  treaty 
whidi  has  been  concluded  between  the  British 
government  and  the  Dutch  boers,  by  which  the 
territory  north  of  the  Yaal  river  has  beep 
ceded  to  the  latter,  as  the  Free  Dutch  Republic, 
without  any  provision  for  the  protection  and 
freedom  of  the  Briti^  missionaries,  some  of 
whom  have  been  laboring  among  the  abori 
gines  for  more  than  twenty  years,  or  for  the 
numerous  and  prosperous  Cli^istian  churches 
which  they  liave  gathered.  In  this  treaty,  the 
boers  engage  not  to  subject  the  natives  to 
slaveryTbut  no  security  was  taken,  and  the 
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directors  bave  no  confidence  that  it  will  be 
executed.  Already,  three  of  the  society's  mis- 
sionaries and  the  natives  among  whom  they 
were  stationed,  have  suffered  grievoos  outrage 
and  wrong  from  the  Batch  emigrants.  During 
the  month  of  August,  1852,  they  attacked  the 
native  tribes,  amon^  whom  Messrs.  Livingston, 
Wlis  and  Edwards  labored;  the  men  were 
killed,  and  the  women  and  children  captured ; 
the  property  taken  as  spoil,  and  their  villages 
destroyed  The  house  of  Mr.  LiviuCTton  was 
broken  open,  his  property  stolen,  andnis  books 
torn  to  pieces  and  scattered  to  the  winds. 
And,  in  the  month  of  October,  these  three 
missionaries,  after  a  mock  trial,  were  sentenc^ 
to  be  banished  from  the  country.  Ajid,  on 
application  by  the  directors  to  the  home  gov- 
ernment for  redress,  they  were  coolly  informed 
that  the  treaty  with  the  Dutch  emigrants  had 
heen  confirmed  by  the  government,  thereby 
predoding  the  expectation  of  future  liba*ty 
for  the  Britiah  missionaries,  or  of  freedom  for 
the  native  tribes.  Bev.  Mr.  Helmore  writes, 
Jan.  25,  1853 :  "  The  boers  are  subjugating 
the  Bechuana  tribes  to  their  iron  yoke.  Ma- 
musa  is  destroyed ;  the  nussionaries  of  Matebe 
and  Mabotsa  are  driven  out  of  the  country ; 
Kolobeog  is  destroyed.  Kuruman  and  Lekat- 
long  are  the  only  stations  of  our  society  that 
yet  exist  in  the  Bechuana  country.  AJas  I  for 
the  tribes  b^ond  us,  still  enshrouded  in  the 
black  cloud  m  heathenism." 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remark 
that,  according  to  the  statements  of  Dr.  Philip, 
Mr.  Mofiat,  and  others,  the  missions  in  Souui 
Africa  have  met  with  greater  hindrances  from 
the  oppositioa  of  the  colonists  and  the  inter- 
ference of  the  colonial  government,  than  from 
aD  other  sources,  and  that  the  oppressive  poli(nr 
poimed  b^the  colonial  government  toward 
the  natives,  has  been  one  of  the  chief  obstacles 
in  tlie  way  of  their  success. 

Much  complaint  is  mode  of  the  canteens,  or 
zrog-AopSj  by  which  the  mission  settlements 
nave  been  infested,  and,  in  some  instances,  suc- 
oessfkl  attempts  have  been  made  to  counteract 
their  influence,  by  introducing  ,tfae  pledge  of 
total  abstinence.  At  DysaldOTp,  the  Total 
Abstinence  Society,  in  1844,  numbered  420 
members,  and  was  the  means  of  a  great  moral 
reformation. 

^  Here,  as  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  mis- 
sions have  been  successful,  the  emissaries  of 
Popery  have  come  in  to  tidce  possession  of  the 
hsrr&L  In  1846,  Dr.  Philip  says  there  were 
priests  in  all  the  villages,  and  some  of  these 
are  represented  aa  men  of  learning  and  ability, 
and  tney  were  employing  every  means  thyat 
their  zeal  codd  dictote  to  make  converts. 

The  native  converts,  in  sp^Jcing  of  thdr 
own  rdi^oas  feelings,  manifest  a  simple-hearted 
piety,  a  Knowledge  of  their  own  hearts,  and  of 
the  gospel,  in  its  adaptedness  to  their  wants, 
with  an  implicit  fi&ith,  truly  remarkable ;  and 
Oedeath-bedsof  the  departed  have  shown  that 


this  &ith  was  able  to  sustain  them  in  that  hour 
which  brings  nought  but  terror  and  wailing  to 
the  heathen. 

The  latest  intelligence  from  these  missions 
is  encouraging.  The  report  of  the  society  for 
1853  states  that,  ''Although  the  stations 
throughout  the  colony  have  suffered,  in  conse- 
ouenoe  of  the  Kaffi*e  war,  some  diminution  in 
tneir  temporal  resources,  and  the  men  who  en- 
tered the  military  levies  have  been  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  camp  and  the  battle^eld ; 
vet  these  evils  have  been  fiur  less  than  might 
have  been  dreaded.  Even  at  the  Kat  Biver 
settlement,  Bev.  James  Bead  has  collected 
the  scattered  members  of  the  church,  and  re-, 
commenced  the  schools;  and  at  eve^ other 
station,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Theopo- 
lis,  the  believers  have  walked  together  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  have  been  multiplied."  But 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  colony,  it  has  been 
otherwise.  Yet  it  is  mtifying  to  learn  that 
the  members  of  the  churches,  at  the  stations 
which  have  b^n  broken  up,  have  generally 
sought  refuge  at  other  mission  settlements,  ana 
that  thefar  conduct,  in  these  trying  circum- 
stances, has  been  such  as  to  honor  their  pro- 
fession. 

While  the  surrounding  country  has  been 
subjected  to  the  lawless  attacks  of  the  emi- 
grant boers,  the  station  at  Kuruman  has  been 
unmolested.  Mr.  Mo&t  writes,  in  November, 
1852,  that  he  is  going  on  with  the  work  of 
tran^tion,  and  that  tne  state  of  the  work  is 
more  encouraging  than  in  former  times ;  the 
people  are  more  settled  in  their  habits,  and 
oetter  informed ;  the  grounds  at  and  near  the 
station  are  becoming  more  generally  cultivated. 
Mr.  Ashton  writes,  January,  1853,  that  they 
had  just  admitted  two  young  women  to  the 
church  who  were  baptized  in  infcmcy,  thus 
bringing  in  the  fruits  of  the  second- generation. 

At  the  station  at  Lon^  Kloof,  within  the 
colony,  and  at  an  outrstation  not  far  distant, 
an  interesting  work  of  grace  commenced  in 
1852,  about  the  time  the  men  returned  from 
the  war.  To  the  .missionary  it  was  an  over- 
powering time.  Many  who  had  grown  old  in 
sin,  as  well  as  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  were 
crowding  around  to  speak  witii  him  of  the  con- 
cerns of  theur  souls.  In  the  report  for  1853, 
the  work  is  noticed  as  still  continuing.  Sev- 
enty-three had  been  received  into  the  church, 
as  the  fruits  of  the  revival,  and  the  church  was 
apparently  in  a  healthy  state. 

llie  Bev.  Dr.  Livingston  has  returned  from 
his  third  journey  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  havtig  penetrated  300  or  400  miles 
northward  bevond  the  limits  of  his  former 
travels.  He  found  a  country  abounding  with 
rivers,  some  of  much  greater  magnitude  than 
he  had  hitherto  seen  in  Africa,  and  an  interest- 
ing population,  far  more  numerous  than  the 
native  tribes  further  south.  Though  speakinff 
difbrent  languages,  they  generally  nnoersiooa 
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hj  the  KaSre  war  and  the  Datcli  boers.  Not- 
wiUutandine  the  excitement  and  the  imgettled 
state  of  thm^s,  CODBequcnt  upon  a.  etate  of 
war,  thU  table  preaeota  the  churches  in  a 
healthy  state,  Tue  yearly  additions  have,  in 
some  cases,  been  large ;  while  the  average  is 
eleven  to  a  niiesionaij,  which  ia,  we  fear, 
greater  than  the  average  yearly  additions  to 
our  country  chnrchea.  The  aggregate  of 
church  niembeiB  ahows  the  numl>eT  of  converts 
to  be  e^uftl  to  134  to  each  mifsionary.  This, 
taken  in  connection  with  all  the  incidental 
good  accomplished,  shows  a  large  return  for 
the  labor  bestowed. — Moffat's  SoUhtm  Jfrica  ; 
Dr.  Philip's  tUstarthti  m  Sovth  Afrita ;  Ro- 
port*  of  the  London  Musionary  Society;  Lon- 
don Missionary  Register  i  Freemon'i  Tour  m 
South  Africa.  ' 

IVtileyan  Missionary  Soeiau. — The  first  rois- 
onary  sent  to  Sonth  Africa  oy  the  Wesleyan 
MiBsionary  Society  was /oAnJlfcKffiny  of  Colo- 
raine,  Ireland.  Some  pious  soldiers  in  an  Eo- 
gliah  regiment,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
1812,  requested  the  English  Wesleyan  Confer- 
ence,  to  send  them  a  man  topreach  the  gospel. 
Mr.  McKcnny  offered  himself  for  this  service. 
On  his  arrival  at  Cape  Town,  in  Augn.it, 
1814,  he  applied  to  the  Governor,  Lord  Smner- 
set,  for  permission  to  preach,  but  this  was  re- 
fused ;  and  after  several  efforts  at  usefulness,  in 
some  other  way,  be  was  ordered  to  Cei^on  tbo 
next  year,  to  join  the  band  of  missionaries 
which  had  gone  out  with  Dr.  Cote. 

Barnabas  Shav,  a  name  which  will  ever  be 
remembered  in  connection  with  Sooth  Africa, 
offered  himself  for  the  miraion  field  in  1S15. 
On  his  way  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  aod 
his  devoted  wife  buried  Iheir  only  little  one  in 
the  "  deep,  deep  sea."  On  their  prival,  they 
applied  to  the  Governor  for  the  usual  license 
to  exercise  his  ministry  at  Cape  Town.  "  Hia 
excellency  replied,  that  considering  the  high 
and  responsible  office  which  he  eustuned,  to- 
gether with  the  adequate  sapply  of  clergy- 
men for  both  the  Butch  and  Gnfiish  popula- 
tion, and  that  several  of  the  alavenolders  were 
opposed  to  the  instruction  of  the  colored 
classes,  he  coold  not  grontthe  sanction  required. 
These  restrictions  on  relipous  liberty  had  been 
imposed  by  the  Dutoh  government  in  1804. 
But  Mr.  Shaw  believing  that  the  command 
of  the  "  King  of  kings,"  conld  not  be  counter- 
manded  by  any  eartJiTy  authority,  proceeded  to 
open  his  commission  as  God's  amDassador,  on 
the  foUowinK  Sabbath  d^  to  a  congr^ation 
composed  of  soldiers.  His  heart,  however, 
was  set  on  preaching  Christ  to  the  perishing 
heathen,  ana  he  earnestly  looked  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  BO.  Just  at  this  juncture. 
Rev.  H.  SchemUn,  missionary  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  arrived  in  Gape  Town, 
with  some  Namaqwu.  Mr.  Shaw  sought  an 
interview  with  them,  and  was  eoconraged  by 
Mr.  Schemlen  to  attempt  a  mission  among  the 
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heathen  beyond  the  Oranjge  river.  But  the 
difficulties  snrronndiDg  him  were  many  and 
great  He  had  not  yet  the  sanction  of  the 
committee  for  sach  an  undertaking ;  then  the 
expense  would  be  great,  and  besides,  his  wife's 
health  was  very  feeble.  But  in  this  emergency 
this  intrepid  and  devoted  woman  urged  her 
husband  to  undertake  the  arduous  enterprise, 
and  pledged  her  personal  property  to  sustain 
it,  snoora  the  committee  m  London  not  be 
willing  to  bear  the  expense.  This  decided 
him.  A  waffon  and  oxen,  with  other  neces- 
saries, were  immediately  purchased,  and  Bar- 
nabas Shaw  and  his  wife,  without  knomng 
where  they  should  find  a  resting  place,  or  to 
whom  th^  should  go,  set  off  on  their  journey 
through  the  African  wilderness.  They  soon 
crossed  the  bounds  of  civilization  ;  and  with 
the  thermometer  sometimes  standing  110^  in 
the  shade,  they  ]>lodded  on  their  weary  I'oumey, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  day,  they  met 
a  party  of  Hottentots,  accompanied  by  a  chief, 
who  encamped  near  them.  Mr.  Shaw  entered 
into  conversation  with  them,  and  to  his  sur- 

Erise  and  delight  the  chief  informed  him  that 
aving  heard  of  the  "  Great  Word,"  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Gape  Town  to  seek  a  Christian 
missionary,  to  teach  him  and  his  people  the 
way  of  BEdvation.    They  had  alreaay  traveled 
200  miles,  and  there  were  yet  nearly  300  more 
before  they  could  reach  dape  Town.    It  was 
certain  that  they  could  obtain  no  missionary 
there ;  and  that  a  peculiar  providence  arranged 
this  meeting.    Had  either  party  started  but 
half  an  hour  earlier  on  their  journey,  they 
nmst  have  missed  each  other,  they  coming 
from  Little  Namaquahmd,  and  Mr.  Shaw  fac- 
ing toward  Great  Kamaqualand.  The  delight 
of  tlus  poor  heathen  chief  may  be  imagined, 
when,  after  Ustenine  to  his  affectionate  state- 
ment, Mr.  Shaw  inn>rmed  him  that  he  was  a 
misBionary  of  the  Cross  looking  for  a  people 
to  whom  he  might  preach  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
when  he  agreed  to  go  back  with  him  to  his 
tribe,  the  chief  wept  aloud,  **  and  rejoiced  as 
one  that  had  found  great  spoil."    They  pur- 
sued their  way  through  deep  forests,  and  across 
the  most  rugged  and  precipitous  mountains, 
(over  which  even  14  oxen  could  hardly  draw 
the  wagon,)  and  when  wiUiin  two  or  three 
days'  journey  of  their  destination,  the  chief 
hurried  on  to  inform  his  people  of  his  success. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  journey,  between  20 
and  30  Namaquas,  mounted  on  young  oxen, 
cyne  hurrying  on  to  meet  and  welcome  the 
nusBionaries.    They  ap^proached  at  full  gallop, 
their  ^es  sparkling  with  delight,  and  having 
nluted  them,  set  off  again  at  the  top  of  their 
speed  to  announce  their  approach,  when  the 
vbole  town  turned  out  to  meet  them.    Next 
<iay  a  council  was  held,  which  was  opened  with 
prayer,  and  a  sermon  from,  "  This  is  a  faithful 
Kfrng"  &c,f  and  before  the  termination  of  the 
(fiscourse,  the  chief  and  manv  of  his  people 
wepi  aloud.     After  which  Mr.  SchemUnf  on 


behalf  of  Mr.  Shaw,  propounded  a  series  of 
questions,  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a 
mission,  to  all  of  which  most  satisfactory  an- 
swers were  ^iven.  This  devoted  German  mis- 
sionary, havmg  seen  them  safely  at  their  desti- 
nation, left  them  for  his  own  field  of  labor,  dis- 
tant four  weeks'  journey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaw  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  heathen,  far  from  friends,  and 
scarcely  yet  able  to  speak  the  language,  so  as 
to  make  themselves  understood.  They  took  up 
their  abode  in  a  hut,  with  neither  chimney, 
door,  or  window,  and  without  furniture,  sleep- 
ing on  a  mat  laid  upon  the  bare  ground.  The 
day  was  devoted  to  manual  labor — building  a 
house  and  tilling  the  ground,— and  the  evenings 
to  communicating  religious  instruction.  With- 
in one  month  of  his  arrival,  he  was  rejoiced  to 
see  some  fruit  of  his  labor.  Soon  a  chapel 
was  erected,  a  school  commenced,  a  class 
formed,  and  a  deep  religious  feeling  extended 
itself  among  the  people.  In  the  month  of 
June,  Mr.  Shaw  admitted  17  adults  into  the 
Christian  church  by  the  ordinance  of  baptism ; 
in  July  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  for 
the  first  time,  and  in  December,  the  first  Love 
Feast  Was  held.  The  converts  delivered  their 
sentiments  with  great  freedom  and  simplicity, 
of  which  the  following  are  specimens :  "  Peter 
Links  rose  and  said, '  I  was  formerly  an  enemy 
to  missionaries,  and  when  some  wisned  to  have 
one,  I  opposed  it ;  but  now  I  am  thankful  for 
the  word.  I  love  it.  It  has  taught  me  that  I 
am  a  great  sinner.  When  I  felt  this  I  wan- 
dered about  eating  bitter  bushes  hoping  there- 
by to  make  atonement  for  mv  sins ;  but  I  never 
found  peace  till  I  heard  Jesus  came  to  save 
the  lost  I  am  thankful  for  what  the  book 
says,  '  Come,  let  us  reason  together,  though 
your  sins  be  as  scarlet,'  &c.  I  have  been  like 
a  poor  little  silly  lamb,  which  is  only  just  be- 
ginning to  go.  When  the  ewe  goes  from  it 
a  short  distance,  it  turns  aside,  first  to  one 
bush  and  then  to  another.  The  ewe  has  her 
eye  upon  it,  and  goes  back  again  to  it,  and 
does  all  she  can  to  induce  it  to  follow  her  and 
will  not  forsake  it.  So  the  Lord  has  done  for 
me.'  The  chief  followed.  His  remarks  were 
very  brief :  'All  the  sins  I  have  committed,' 
said  he, '  from  my  childhood  to  the  present 
time,  seemed  to  be  placed  before  my  mind.' 
Very  soon  afterward  ne  found  mercy,  and  told 
Mr.  Shaw,  that  '  though  he  had  been  extreme- 
ly sorrowfhl  on  account  of  the  weight  of  his 
sins,  the  burden  had  been  removed  by  the 
grace  of  God,  and  his  mind  was  now  filled 
with  peace  and  joy.'  Old  Trooi  rose  up  and 
said, '  When  I  first  saw  my  sins  I  felt  pain  in 
my  heart ;  and  by  night,  when  all  the  people 
were  sleeping  in  their  huts,  I  could  not  close 
my  eyes.  I  got  up  and  went  out  I  wandered 
to  and  fro.  I  lay  down  on  my  hands  and 
knees  to  pray.  When  I  found  one  who  told 
me  what  1  should  do  to  be  saved,  I  was  so  de- 
lighted that  I  knew  not  how  to  go  away. ' " 
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In  the  deptlis  of  the  African  wilderness  that 
same  Divine  Spirit,  which  had  moved  his  peo- 
ple in  Englana  to  undertake  the  mission,  was 
enlightening  the  darkness  of  this  people,  and 
leading  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  personal 
salvation  through  the  labors  of  their  solitarv 
missionaiy.  Early  in  1818,  Rev,  E,  Edwaras 
arrived  at  Lily  Fountain,  (the  name  of  the  sta- 
tion,) to  assist  Mr.  Shaw.  His  coming  was 
most  opportune,  and  greatly  delighted  the  peo- 
ple. In  gratitude  for  his  arrival,  the  natives 
cheered  tiiem  with  "  songs  in  the  night."  In 
their  state  of  ignorance  they  had  often  danced 
at  midnight  to  the  sound  of  the  kommet-fotf 
and  now,  beneath  the  same  bright  moon,  in  tJlie 
calm  stillness  of  the  night,  the  mission  party 
are  startled  from  their  slumbers  by  the  sound 
of  distant  music.  They  rise  and  listen,  and 
as  it  comes  nearer,  thev  discover  it  to  be  a 
happy  band  of  the  redeemed  heathen  going 
from  hut  to  hut,  and  the  song  that  rose  on  the 
midnight  air  was  "  a  new  song  " — a  hymn  of 
praise,  in  their  own  language,  to  their  Eedeem- 
er,  one  verse  of  which  according  to  their  cus- 
tom was  often  repeated : 

«  Faith  loves  the  Sayionr  and  heholds 
HiB  ■ufferings,  death  and  pain  : 
And  this  shall  ne'er  be  old  nor  cold, 
Tin  we  with  him  shall  reign." 

A^  they  went  onward  they  called  on  the  head 
of  each  fomily  to  engage  in  prayer,  and  thus 
left  in  their  track  the  cloud  of  incense  rising  up 
from  the  domestic  altar,  acceptable  before  Goa. 

The  committee  had  sent  out  with  Mr.  Ed- 
wards a  forge  and  some  iron,  with  other  means 
of  improvement.  They  set  to  work,  and  made 
ploughshares  and  other  implements  of  indus- 
try, and  soon  agriculture  began  to  show  its 
happy  efiKicts  around  them.  Nothing  surprized 
them  more  than  the  heated  iron,  and  the  sparks 
from  the  anvil.  It  was  to  them  the  day  of 
wonder ;  and  as  the  Greeks  bemoaned  the  lot 
of  their  ancestors,  who  had  not  lived  to  see 
Aleocander  on  the  throne  of  Darius,  so  the  No- 
maquas  seemed  to  lament  the  lot  of  their  fath- 
ers who  had  died  before  a  forge  was  set  up 
in  their  camp.  A  school-house  was  built,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Edwards,  education 
began  more  rapidly  to  difiRise  its  blessings. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  introduction  of  letters  among  a  barba- 
rous people,  Mr.  Shaw,  when  in  England, 
about  1841,  stated  in  the  hearing  of  the  wri- 
ter, that  for  weeks  he  had  tried  in  vain  to 
make  the  Namaquas  understand  that  the  large 
letters  he  had  traced  on  cards  and  hung  up 
before  them,  each  stood  for  a  separate  sound, 
and  that  their  combination  gave  a  word  or 
idea.  They  looked  astoni^ed  and  burst  into 
a  loud  laugh.  He  was  growing  disheartened  ; 
but  recollecting  they  hiul  a  name  for  each  bul- 
lock, he  again  hung  up  his  letters  on  a  tree, 
while  the  Namaquas  sat  in  a  circle  on  the 
ground,  and  pointing  to  the  fii^t  letter  said, 
"There  is  bullock  A,"  and   to   the  second, 


**  There  is  bullock  B,''  and  so  on.  Their  eyes 
brightened ;  they  had  caught  the  idea,  and  he 
had  no  more  trouble. 

A  good  chapd  and  a  mission  house  were 
erectra.  Meanwhile  the  work  of  God  deep- 
ened in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  An  awaken- 
ing commenced.  Even  tne  cnildren  held  meet- 
ings for  prayer  by  themselves.  Clad  in  their 
karosses  of  sheepskin,  they  bowed  before  the 
Lord,  and  sung  joyfiil  hosannas  to  the  Son 
of  David. 

The  news  of  this  good  work  spread  irom 
tribe  to  tribe,  and  soon  the  cry  was  heard  from 
distant  places,  "Come  over  and  help  us."  Some 
of  the  Lily  Fountain  people  went  on  a  visit  to 
a  tribe  of  Mulattoes,  aoout  sixty  miles  off,  car- 
rying with  them  two  little  girls  who  had  been 
taugnt  to  read  and  sing  ;  and  so  eager  were 
those  poor  heathen  to  learn  something  of  the 
way  of  life,  that  they  kept  the  two  little  girls 
reading,  praying,  singing  and  answering  ques- 
tions incessantly,  scarcely  allowing  them  any 
rest  day  or  nignt.  A  desire  was  thus  awak- 
ened in  the  breasts  of  many  to  be  "  taught  the 
way  of  God  more  perfectly."  One  of  the  men 
of  the  tribe  soon  arrived  at  the  station,  and 
told  the  missionaries  that  the  people  living 
near  him,  who  had  never  heard  a  sermon  or 
seen  a  missionary,  were  longing  for  the  gospel. 
Mr.  Shaw  visited  the  tribe,  (in  Bushmanrland,) 
and  preached  there  a  few  days. 

In  February,  1819,  a  Hottentot  from  a  dis- 
tant tribe,  arrived  at  the  station,  and  address- 
ing the  missionaries  said,  "  My  errand  in  com- 
ing here  is  to  request  that  you  will  come  and 
teach  us,  at  our  place,  the  good  tidings  of  the 
gospel.  I  am  now  an  old  man,  and  have  long 
thought  of  tibe  world.  I  now  desire  to  forget 
the  world  and  seek  something  for  my  souL 
We  have  many  people — ^Bastards,  (Griquas,) 
Hottentots,  and  Busmnen,  all  of  them  earnest- 
ly desiring  the  gospel.  I  could  not  sleep,  but 
rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  went  to  one  of 
my  friends,  whose  house  was  a  considerable 
distance  from  mine,  to  speak  with  him.  I 
found  him  in  the  very  same  state  of  mind  with 
myself,  longing  to  hear  the  gospel  and  greatly 
troubled.  I  stood  amazed,  and  said  this  must 
be  from  God  ;  if  it  be  not  from  him  I  know 
not  from  whence  it  has  come.  I  will  go  to 
the  Khamies  mountain  and  hear  for  myself. 
He  said,  if  you  (the  missionary,)  will  go  with 
me,  or  come  to  us,  we  will  send  a  wagon  and 
oxen  for  you.  If  I  cannot  procure  men  (though 
I  am  now  old)  I  will  come  myself;  ana  be  a^ 
sured  I  will  never  leave  you.  I  will  give  aft 
my  cattle  over  to  the  other  people,  and  live 
free  from  worldly  care ;  but  you  must  como 
soon" 

Could  it  be  possible  that  a  mind  thus 
drawn  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  (or  those  anxious 
ones  in  the  tribes  he  represented,)  would  be 
left  to  grope  its  way  in  darkness  7  No,  at  the 
very  time  these  words  were  being  uttered  in 
Africa,  the  Committee  in  London  were  mak- 
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ing  airaDgements  to  reinforce  the  mission; 
and  soon  the  Rev.  /.  Arckbdl,  witii  his  excel- 
lent wife  were  on  their  way.  They  arriyed  at 
£My  Fountain  in  July ;  and  two  weeks  after, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Shaw,  they  proceeded  to 
open  the  new  station  in  Bnshmanland,  at  a  place 
called  Reed  Fountain^  about  two  days'  journey 
froni  Lily  Fountain  to  the  east  The  old  Hot- 
tentot receiyed  them  with  joy;  ground  was 
selected,  and  a  station  formed,  where  the  word 
of  life  was  dispensed  and  eagerly  receiyed  by 
this  people. 

The  pious  natiyes  of  Ehamiei  Berg  (or 
monntam|  continued  to  improye  both  in  tem- 
poral ana  spiritual  matters;  and  were  as  a 
city  set  on  a  hill.  Their  li^ht  shone  in  wor- 
shilling  Qod  in  their  families.  Mr.  Shaw 
testifies  concerning  them : — '^  Oft  haye  I  heard 
them  engaged  in  fiimily  prayer,  before  the 
sun  had  ^Ided  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  nor 
were  their  eyening  deyotions  neglected.  As 
I  haye  stood  by  the  mission  house,  witii  the 
curtains  of  night  drawn  around  us,  I  could 
hear  them  singing  their  beautiful  eyening 
hymn: 

"  0  Christ  eternal,  light  dirine, 

Who  ooostantly  on  sm  doth  diine ; 
Th/TOMenoe  ■hall  be  with  oa  here, 

Ijioiigh  neithar  son  nor  moon  appear." 

Then  falling  on  their  knees  they  felt  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Most  High,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise, '  The  habitation  of  the  just  shall 
be  blessed.'''  The  happy  change  was  thus 
illustrated  by  one  of  their  old  men  :  <'  Myn- 
heer, before  we  receiyed  the  gospel  we  were 
like  an  t%g  before  the  chicken  is  hatched ;  we 
were  surrounded  with  darkness,  and  could  see 
nothing ;  but  when  the  gospel  came  it  broke 
the  shell,  and  now  we  see  the  light  of  day ! " 
Beligion  also  led  to  temporal  comfort.  When 
the  mission  commenced  in  1816,  the  habits  of 
the  people  were  filthy  in  the  extreme,  so  that 
the  effluyia  from  a  congregation  of  them  was 
enough  to  make  the  missionai^  sick.  But  no 
sooner  did  they  reoeiye  the  eospel  than  they 
waidied  and  clothed  themseiyes.  Instead  of 
living  on  roots,  or  by  the  chase,  and  creeping 
into  a  smoky  hut,  or  a  hole  in  the  earth  to  sieep, 
they  built  houses  and  cultivated  the  soil  and 
receiyed  the  reward  of  their  labor ;  so  that  of 
many  a  spot  in  South  Africa  it  may  now  be 
said,  **  There  he  maketh  the  hungry  to  dwell, 
that  they  may  prepare  a  city  for  habitation, 
and  sow  fields  and  plant  vineyards,  which  may 
^eld  the  fruits  of  increase."  Geo.  T^ormwrn 
£!».,  and  also  Sir  Jama  E.  Alexander 'UHYe 
botn,  in  their  respective  volumes  of  Travels, 
pctt  on  record  a  most  pleasing  testimony  oon- 
oeming  this  mission  and  others  establisned  by 
Mr.  Shaw  and  his  associates  in  South  AlHca. 
In  1820,  Mr.  Shaw  undertook  a  journey  to 
some  of  the  tribes  beyond  the  Orange  river  in 
order  to  explore  the  country  and  to  avail  him- 
self of  any  opening  which  might  be  presented 
for  the  further  spr^  of  the  gospel   His  jour- 


nal contains  a  record  of  dangers  and  toils 
and  edbrts,  which  has  few  parallels  even  in 
missionaiT  history.  Besides  the  burning  sun 
and  wind,  they  were  constantly  exposed  to 
wild  beasts  and  to  savage  men  ;  often  in  dan- 
ger of  dying  by  hunger  and  thirst,  or  losing 
their  way  in  the  wilderness,  or  being  dashed  to 
pieces  over  the  precipices  round  which  they 
had  to  climb.  But  (}od  preserved  them; 
and  after  fourteen  weeks'  absence,  they  ro- 
tumed  in  safety.  He  made  his  report  to  the 
committee  in  London,  and  applied  to  the  col- 
onial ffovemor.  Sir  K.  Jkmkin^  who  kindly  per- 
mitted and  encouraced  him  to  open  missions 
among  the  chiefe  he  had  visited,  many  of  whom 
had  requested  to  have  Ohristian  teachers  sent 
to  them. 

In  1821,  the  mission  was  enlarged  by  the 
arrival  of  three  more  missionaries.  Mr.  Arck- 
bdl  and  the  Hottentot  assistant  missionary, 
Jaa)b  Links,  being  sent  to  the  Great  Nama- 
quas,  Messrs.  Kay  and  Broadbent  were  sent  to 
commence  a  mission  in  the  Bechuana  country, 
and  Mr.  Hodgson  to  remain  at  the  Gape,  where 
permission  had  at  length  been  obtained  to 
communicate  religions  instruction  to  the  slave 
population.  The  Albany  and  Kaffi*aria  mis- 
sion had  been  commenced  the  year  before  by 
Wm.  Shaw,  (brother  of  Barnabas,)  and  two 
missionaries  were  also  appointed  to  Madagas- 
car. The  next  year  the  devoted  William 
TkrdfaU  was  sent  to  assist  Mr.  William 
Shaw.  Being  again  reinforced  in  1823,  Mr. 
W.  Shaw  opened  a  mission  among  the  Kaf&es 
under  the  protection  of  the  Ka(m)  monarch, 
Pato,  and  Mr.  Threlfall  and  Mr.  Whiiworth 
proceeded  to  open  a  mission  still  farther  east, 
m  Delagoa  Bay.  While  Mr.  Edwards  left 
Khamies  Berg  to  establish  a  station  among 
the  Corannas,  on  the  banks  of  the  Orange 
river,  at  a  place  called  Moos.  This  and  the 
station  at  Maquasse  (about  three  degrees  east 
of  the  junction  of  the  Gradock,  and  one  day's 
journey  north  of  Orang^e  river,)  were  much 
mterfered  witii  by  incursions  of  savage  tribes 
in  their  vicinity.  Mount  Coke,  on  the  Bni&lo 
river,  was  established  the  following  year.  The 
missionaries  were  engaged  in  their  great  work, 
learning  the  languages,  building  school-houses 
and  places  of  worship,  and  preaching  the  word 
of  life  with  considerable  success  when  an 
event  transpired  wMch  filled  them  with  the 
deepest  sorrow.  They  were  called  to  resign 
part  of  their  number  to  become  the  first  mar- 
tyrs of  the  Methodist  missions  to  Sou^ 
Africa.  Among  the  first  fruits  of  Barnabas 
Shaw's  ministry  at  Elhamics  Berg,  in  1816,  was 
the  fiftmily  of  the  Links.  This  converted  Hotten- 
tot family  alone  furnished  three  native  teachers 
of  such  decided  piety  and  suitable  knowledge 
of  the  truth  as  to  be  very  useful  in  the  mission. 
One  of  these  was  Jacob  Ltnks,  who  was  at  firet 
employed  as  interpreter.  But  his  progress  in 
knowledge  and  piety  was  such  that  he  soon  be- 
gan to  preach  nimself,  and  accompanied  BiCr. 
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Shaw  in  his  various  visits  to  neighboring 
tribes.  He  was  very  useful ;  in  1818,  the  con- 
ference accepted  him  as  an  assistant  mission- 
ary, and  placed  his  name  upon  the  minutes. 
Besides  his  own  language,  (the  Namaqua,)  he 
could  preach  in  the  Dutch,  and  he  also  learned 
Englisn,  that  he  might  have  access  to  its  reli- 
gious literature.  As  an  instance  of  his  shrewd- 
ness :  One  day  he  and  Mr.  Shaw  encountered 
a  Dutch  boer,  who  stoutly  denied  that  the  Bi- 
ble or  the  gospel  was  ever  intended  for  Hot- 
tentots. Links  looked  him  in  the  face  and 
replied,  "  Master,  you  told  me  that  our  names 
dia  not  stand  in  the  Book.  Will  you  now  tell 
me  whether  the  name  of  Dutchman  or  English- 
man is  to  be  found  in  it  ?"  No  answer  was 
given,  and  Jacob  continued,  "  Master,  you  call 
us  heathens.  That  is  our  name.  Now  I  find 
that  the  Book  says  that  Jesus  dime  as  a  light 
to  lighten  the  heathen,  so  we  read  our  name  in 
the  Book  1 "    The  Dutchman  was  silenced. 

On  another  occasion,  Mr.  Shaw  says,  *'At 
the  time  of  ourgoine  into  Namaqualand,  most 
of  the  distant  (Dutch)  farmers  not  only  disap- 
proved of  the  heathen  being  instructed,  but 
some  of  them  endeavored  to  turn  it  all  into 
ridicule.  One  of  them  declared  to  me  that  he 
believed  the  Namaquas  were  only  a  species  of 
wild  dog,  and  had  no  souls,  I  therefore  called 
Jacob  Links,  who  was  with  me  at  the  time, 
and  offered  to  prove  that  Jacob,  though  a  dog, 
could  both  read  and  write  better  than  the  far- 
mer. I  believe  the  farmer  could  do  neither ; 
and  findiujp^  himself  in  an  awkward  situation, 
he  called  for  his  horse  and  rode  hastily  away." 

In  gratitude  for  his  recognition  as  an  assistant 
missionary  by  the  committee  in  London,  Jacob 
Links  wrote  them  the  following  ver^  interesting 
letter,  which  gives  additional  particulars  of  his 
personal  history.  This  letter  was  written  in 
Dutch,  in  a  very  good  hand.  Onl^  three  years 
previous  to  its  date  the  writer  of  it  was  an  ig- 
norant Hottentot ;  let  the  reader  bear  this  in 
mind,  and  then  answer  the  question  to  his  own 
conscience,  whether  or  no  the  gospel  of  Christ 
is  adequate  to  elevate  and  save  the  most  de- 
graded of  mankind  ?  The  following  is  a  lite- 
ral translation  : 
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*' Africa,  Leklie  Fonteinb, 
Nov.  19,  1819 
"Unknown  bid  Reverend  Gentlemen: — xne 
salutations  whidi  you  sent,  I  received  from 
our  beloved  teachers,  and  wish  you  and  the  So- 
ciety much  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  name 
of  Uic  Lord  I  have  long  been  desirous  of 
writing  you  concerning  my  former  and  present 
state,  but  on  account  of  weakness  in  the  Dutch 
language,  I  have  been  hindered.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, your  goodness  will  excuse  and  wink  at 
my  fSonlt  Before  I  heard  the  gospel  I  was  in 
gross  darkness,  ignorant  of  myself  as  a  sinner, 
and  knew  not  that  I  had  an  immortal  soul ; 
nor  had  I  any  knowledge  of  him  who  is  called 
Jesus.    I  was  so  stupid  that  whi^ix  a  ^ottentot 


came  by  us  who  prayed  to  the  Lord,  I  thought 
he  was  asking  his  teacher*  for  all  these  things 
of  which  he  spoke  in  his  prayer.   Sometime 
after  this  another  Namaqua  came  npon  our 
place.    He  spoke  much  of  sin  and  also  of  Jo- 
sus.    By  means  of  his  conversation  I  was  very 
sorrowful  and  much  affected,  and  knew  not 
what  to  do.    My  mother  having  some  leaves 
of  an  old  Dutch  nsalm  book,  I  thought  if  I  ate 
them  I  might  tnen  find  comfort   I  ate  the 
leaves  up  but  my  sorrow  was  not  lessened.    I 
then  got  upon  the  roof  of  an  old  house  to  pray, 
thinking  if  I  were  high  the  Lord  would  hear 
me  better ;  but  I  found  no  deliverance.  I  then 
ate  all  sorts  of  bitter  bushes,  for  I  thought  the 
Lord  mi^ht  possibly  have  mercy  on  me.    But 
my  heaviness  did  not  then  go  away.    I  then 
heard  that  I  must  give  my  cause  over  to  Jesus, 
and  tried  to  do  so,  by  which  I  found  much 
lighter.    There  was  then  no  one  in  this  coun- 
try to  tell  us  of  Jesus,  and  I  desired  to  go  tc 
the  Great  river,  (the  Orange  river,  near  20( 
miles  off,)  to  learn  from  the  word.    I  was  noy 
nersecuted  both   by  black  and  white.     Tin 
Lputch]  farmers  said  if  we  were  taught  by  mis 
sionarics  we  should  be  seized  as  slaves.    Som 
said  I  had  lost  my  senses ;  and  my  mother  b( 
lieving  this  to  be  the  case,  wept  over  me.   A 
ter  this  a  missionarv  on  his  journey  to  PeiA 
remained  some  weeks  with  our  chief ;  but  i 
I  was  tending  cattle  in  the  Bushman-land, 
heard  nothing.    Then  our  chief  and  four  oth 

r arsons  went  to  seek  one  who  could  teach  i 
was  at  this  full  of  joy ;  and  when  they  i 
turned,  and  I  saw  the  teacher  (Mr.  Sha' 
whom  the  Lord  had  sent  us,  it  was  the  hap] 
est  day  for  me  that  I  ever  knew.    Through  t 
word  that  the  Lord  gave  the  missionary 
speak  I  learnt  that  my  heart  was  bad,  and  ll 
nothing  but  the  precious  blood  of  Christ  coi 
cleanse  me  from  my  sins.    I  also  found  Je 
to  be  the  way  of  life  and  the  sinner's  friei 
and  I  now  feel  the  most  tender  pity  for 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  God.    I  often 
sweetness  for  my  soul  whilst  I  speak  about 
gospel,  and  my  own  experience  in  the  L< 
Before  our  English  teacher  came  we  were 
sitting  in  the  shadow  of  death.     The  farr 
around  us  told  us  that  if  we  prayed  they  w* 
flog  us,  and  some  of  them  even  threatenet 
shoot  us  dead  if  we  attempted  to  pray.     '\ 
said  we  were  not  men  but  baboons,  and 
God  was  blasphemed  by  the  prayers  of  N; 
quas,  and  would  punish  us  for  daring  to 
upon  him.    Now,  however,  we  thank  the 
that  he  has  taught  us  by  his  servants,  and 
he  hath  also  given  His  son  to  die  for  us. 
hear  likewise,  that  many  people  in  Cnglai 
member  us  in  their  prayers ;  and  wc  hope 


*  This  vaa  the  late  Mr.  Albrocht,  missionary  at 
The  Hottentot  above  mentioned  held  serrice  amo 
people  where  be  happened  to  go.    Jacob  Links  liea: 

Smj,  but  had  no  idea  of  God  ae  a  B«ins  to  be  11 
rested. 
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wOl  not  forget  ns.    The  society  o!  all  praying 
people  are  by  me  sainted. 

An  unworthy  Namaqna, 

JACOB  LINKS." 

This  monument  of  the  mercy  of  God  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  grace  and  knowledge,  and 
with  great  acceptance  to  exercise  his  abilities 
in  preaching  Christ  to  his  own  people  and  to 
the  tribes  around  them.  About  tnis  time  a 
deep  feeling  of  commiseration  for  the  perish- 
ing heathen  beyond  the  Orange  riyer,  had  ta- 
ken hold  of  the  church  at  Lily  Fountain.  And 
notwithstanding  the  distance  and  the  danger, 
Jacob  Links  had  already  ofiTered,  if  no  Euro- 
pean missionary  could  be  obtained,  that  he 
Would  take  one  of  his  Christian  brethren  with 
him,  and  go  and  live  among  the  Great  Nama- 
quas,  and  teach  them  the  way  of  life.  Just  at 
this  time  (early  in  1825)  the  Rev.  W.  Threl- 
&11  arrived  at  Lily  Fountain.  Mr.  Threlfall 
was  a  young  man  of  amiable  spirit  and  man- 
ners^ of  deep  piety  and  of  great  promise  as  a 
Christian  missionary.  He  left  a  home  in  Eng- 
land where  the  attractions  of  wealth  and  so- 
cial enjoyment  presented  their  charms  in  vain 
to  detain  him  from  the  settled  purpose  of  his 
heart  to  preach  Christ  to  the  neathen.  He 
was  appointed  to  Africa  in  1822.  But  his  de- 
cided predilection  was  for  Madagascar,  and  he 
hoped  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  there  from  Af- 
rica. When  on  the  point  of  embarking,  (in 
addition  to  a  donation  of  £100  which  he  for- 
warded to  the  Missionary  Society,)  he  nobly 
intimated  to  the  committee  that  if  the  low 
state  of  their  funds  was  the  difficulty  which 
prevented  their  assent  to  commence  a  mission 
m  Madagascar,  if  they  would  furnish  another 
miasionary  to  go  with  him,  he  would  himself 
meet  that  difficulty.  There  never  went  forth 
a  more  devoted  missionary  than  W.  Threlfall. 
On  landing  in  Africa  and  beholding  what  had 
been  done  already  by  the  labors  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, he  was  so  delighted  that  he  wept  for 
joy.  After  laboring  in  Alhariu  for  a  time,  he 
proceeded  io  Dda^oa  Bay,  He  made  great 
proficiency  in  acquiring  the  language ;  but  in 
the  midst  of  his  lalnors  and  usefulness  his 
health  failed  and  he  set  sail  for  Cape  Town. 
On  the  voyage  he  and  aX\  on  board  were  pros- 
trated with  lever ;  eleven  of  the  crew  died,  in- 
cluding first  and  second  mates,  and  the  helm 
of  the  ship  was  tied  a-lee,  for  no  one  had 
stren^  to  steer,  and  she  drifted  in  distress, 
till  discovered,  when  she  was  run  into  Table 
Bay.  Believing  himself  dying,  Mr.  Threlfall 
took  his  pocket  book  and  wrote,  "  My  request 
to  my  beloved  father  is,  that  whatever  proper- 
ty he  intended  to  give  me  may  be  devotca  to 
the  missionary  cause."  The  vessel  was  pro- 
hibited from  entering  the  harbor,  and  no  com- 
mnnication  allowed  between  her  and  the  town. 
No  one  would  venture  to  the  ship.  In  this 
awful  emergency  the  Rev.  /.  Whitworth,  Wes- 
leyan  missionary,  then  at  the  Cape,  volunteered 


to  go  on  board  the  infected  vessol  and  attend 
to  the  sufferers,  and  under  express  stipulation 
that  he  was  not  to  return  till  the  quarantine 
was  taken  off  Providing  himself  with  medi- 
cines, &c.,  he  went  on  board,  and  €k>d  not  only 
preserved  him  but  also  made  him  the  instrument 
of  raising  up  all  the  rest ;  and  on  the  25th  of 
May,  Mr.  Tnrelfall,  with  the  captain  and  crew 
landed,  praisin?  God  for  their  deliverance. 
Mr.  Threlfall  then  proceeded  to  lily  Fountain 
to  join  Mr.  Shaw,  and  concert  measures  with 
him  for  extending  the^cause  of  Christ  among 
the  heathen.  Mr.  Shaw  was  delighted  with 
him.  His  piety  and  zeal  tod  love  for  souls 
was  ever  apparent.  After  regaining  his  health 
in  some  good  measure,  he  projected  a  mission  to 
the  Great  Namaquas  on  the  north-west ;  and 
finding  "  a  true  yoke-fellow"  in  Jacob  Links, 
every  thing  was  soon  arranged,  and  he,  with  Ja- 
cob Links  and  Jonas  Jager,  a  native  exhorter, 
left  Lily  Fountain  on  their  perilous  journey 
in  June,  1825.  Mr.  Shaw  heard  from  the  party 
up  to  Aug.  6th.  They  were  at  that  date  suffer- 
ing much  from  the  disturbed  state  of  the  coun- 
tries through  which  they  were  passing,  and  also 
from  deficiency  of  food ;  but  still  trusting  in 
God.  No  fm-ther  information  arriving,  and 
several  months  passing  over,  fears  b^an  to 
be  entertained  for  their  safety,  which  were 
soon  afterwards  confirmed.  It  appears  that  a 
cruel  ruffian,  well  known  to  the  different  tribes 
in  Namaqualand  as  a  blood-thirsty  savage, 
who  lived  by  plunder  and  murder,  had  with 
some  others  like  minded,  placed  himself  in  Mr. 
Threlfall's  path,  and  offered  to  become  guide  to 
the  party.  One  nieht  while  they  were  asleep, 
he  and  his  confe^Ates  rose  and  murdered 
them.  Jonas  Jager  was  shot  while  asleep. 
They  then  turned  on  Jacob  Links  and  shot 
him,  his  last  breath  being  spent  in  warning 
and  exhorting  his  murderers  and  commending 
his  soul  to  his  Redeemer.  Mr.  Threlfall  at- 
tempted to  fly,  but  a  shot  struck  him  and  he 
fell,  and  the  cruel  assassin  came  up  and  pierced 
him  near  the  heart  with  his  assagay,  ana  killed 
him, 

The  only  motive  for  this  dreadful  act  was 
to  obtain  the  few  trifling  articles  which  they 
had  taken  with  them  to  provide  food.  Both 
Jacob  and  Jonas  left  wives  and  families  to  be- 
moan their  loss,  and  all  of  them  were  under 
thirty  years  of  age ;  cut  down  thus  mysteriously 
in  their  bloom,  at  a  time  when  the  Church  was 
expecting  great  results  fi-om  their  holy  and 
zealous  efforts. 

Information  having  reached  the  chief  Afri- 
caner,,h.e  pursued  and  at  length  arrested  the 
party,  and  then  sent  information  to  the  British 
authorities  at  the  Cape.  The  murderer  was 
sent  to  the  colony  to  be  executed.  On  his  way 
he  was  led  through  Lily  jPountom,  and  me 
whole  village  turned  out  to  see  him;  but 
mark  the  change  Christianity  had  wrought 
The  friends  of  the  murdered  men  crowded 
round  him,  not  to  upbraid  or  torment  but  to 
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exhort  him  to  think  of  his  awful  condition, 
and  earnestly  repent  before  he  left  the  world ; 
and  with  an  exemplification  of  the  most  ex- 
alted Christian  chaurity,  Martfia^  the  sister  of 
Jacob  Links,  said  to  the  mihappy  wretch — 
**  Although  you  have  murdered  my  brother, 
neyertheless,  I  am  sorry  for  you,  because  you 
are  indiiibrent  to  the  salvation  of  your  souL" 

The  death  of  Mr.  Threlfall  produced  a  deep 
sensation  in  England,  as  well  as  in  Africa ; 
and  the  Christian  bard,  Montgomery,  celebrat- 
ed his  untimely  end  in  one  of  his  most  beautiful 
and  pathetic  productions.  There  was  no  re- 
serve in  the  coring  which  Mr.  Threlfall  laid 
upon  the  missionary  altar;  his  life,  his 
blood,  his  property,  his  all,  were  joyfully  con- 
secrated in  such  a  service.  And,  although, 
none  living  know  where  he  sleeps — ^his  devoted 
life  has  not  been  in  vain, either  to  theposterity 
of  Ham,  or  to  the  living  Church  of  Cfod.  Be- 
deemed  Africa  will  yet  place  his  name  in  the 
calendar  of  her  saints  and  martyrs;  and 
when  'Hhe  Chief  Shepherd  shall  appear," 
Threlfall  shall  ^'  be  with  nim  in  glory." 

It  is  but  just  to  add,  that  the  wish  he  penned 
in  his  memorandum  book,  on  board  the  plague 
ship,  was  honored,  after  his  death,  by  his  ex- 
cellent father,  so  that,  including  his  own  do- 
nations and  his  efl^ts,  the  noble  sum  of  nearly 
$8,000  was  presented,  in  his  behalf,  to  the 
missionary  cause. 

Animated  hj  such  an  example,  his  brethren 
followed  up  his  effort  Greai  Namaqualand 
was  entered ;  and,  in  the  country  where  he  fell, 
the  society  in  whose  service  he  sacrificed  his 
life,  has  now  two  stations,  two  missionaries, 
six  local  preachers,  and  *twenty-one  teachers, 
with  nearly  400  church  members,  and  more 
than  1800  Great  Namaquas  under  religious  in- 
struction. 

Barnabas  Shaw  came  home  to  England,  to 
recruit  his  health  in  1837 ;  but  he  shortly  after 
returned  to  Africa,  to  resume  his  labors,  and 
after  45  years  of  ministerial  toil  and  suffering, 
this  ^'  Apostle  of  Wesleyan  Missions  in  Soum 
Africa,"  is  still  at  his  post,  diligently  employed ; 
while  his  son,  on  the  spot  where  he  first  drew 
the  breath  of  life,  became  the  successor  of  his 
venerable  father,  in  the  care  of  the  Khamies 
Berg  Church,  till  forced  from  his  position  by 
failure  of  health  in  1848. 

W.  Shaw,  the  brother  of  Barnabas,  mean- 
while, was  engaged  witii  his  associates  in  ex- 
tending the  Gospel  on  the  east  coast,  and  in 
the  interior,  among  the  Bechuanas,  as  far  up 
as  Plaatberg  in  lat  28. 

The  Albany  mission  was  originally  com- 
menced with  the  settlers  who  went  out  from 
England,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  connect  it- 
self with  the  HottentotSf  and  ultimately  provide 
the  means  for  extending  itself  among  tiie  Kaffre 
tribes.  These  hopes  have  been  realized; 
and  the  brethren  occupying  them  have  suc- 
cessively given  way  to  the  new  missionaries 
sent  out  from  England,  and    have   planted 


themselves  among  the  savages  of  Kafifraria^ — 
From  their  labors  have  resulted  19  stations, 
besides  those  of  Wesleyville  and  Coke's  Mount, 
in  the  Albany  and  Kaffraria  District,  In  the 
Port  Natal  and  Amaztua  District  there  are  five 
stations ;  and  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Dis- 
trict ih&e  are  nine,  all  of  which  with  full  inform 
mation  will  be  found  in  the  tabular  view  at 
the  end  of  this  article. 

The  peculiar  difficulties  which  our  mission- 
aries  have  to  encounter  in  their  labors  among 
these  people,  arise  from  their  feudal  customs, 
their  wandering  life,  (being  herdsmen,)  and  the 
restless  and  warlike  spirit  of  the  Ka£fres  on  the 
east  coast.  But,  notwithstanding  these  diffi- 
culties the  Gospel  has  been  planted ;  schools 
and  churches  gathered;  education  and  the 
pess  have  been  introduced ;  hundreds  have 
been  truly  converted  to  God ;  the  savagism 
of  the  uitfedaimed,  in  some  measure,  softened 
down ;  and  a  large  number  are  now  before  the 
Throne,  who  have  died  rejoicing  in  the  faith 
which  the  missionaries  first  carried  to  them  30 
years  ago.  An  Institutionfor  traitUng  native 
teachers  is  in  operation  in  Kafiraria,  and  also  a 
prtntmg  press,  from  which,  besides  Bibles, 
Hynm  Books,  &c.,  there  is  r^ularly  issued  a 
periodical  in  the  Kafire  language.  There  is  also 
anoHier  press  at  Grahams  Town,  and  another 
among  the  Bechuanas,  The  langua^  employ- 
ed bv  the  missionaries  are  the  English,  the 
Dutch,  the  Kaffre,  the  Bassa,  the  Sauto,  the 
Grebo,  and  the   Sichwina. 

The  leading  authorities  for  this  article  are 
the  "  Annual  Rmrts,"  and  "  Missionary  No- 
tices," of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society; 
the  "  Annual  Minutes  "  of  the  Wedeyan  Con- 
ference ;  "  The  iVedeyan  Methodist  Magazine  ;'' 
"  flaw's  Memorials  cf  South  Africa,^  and 
"  Moffat's  Sautii  AfricaJ'-^-BjiY.  William  But- 

LBB. 


It  is  especially  mtifving  to  see,  in  the  self- 
denying  labors  of  all  denominations  on  mis- 
sionary ground,  and  the  blessed  results  that 
follow,  the  substantial  unity  of  Protestant 
Christians.  The  Apostle  expressed  his  earnest 
desire,  that  the  primitive  disciples,  to  whom  he 
wrote,  might  all  speak  the  same  thing,  and  be 
joined  toother  in  one  mind  and  one  spurit; 
and  this  is  frdfilled  in  the  foreign  missionaiy 
field.  Bv  whatever  diverse  names  they  are 
called,  whetiier  Moravian,  Wesleyan,  Episco- 
pal, Presbyterian,  or  Baptist,  they  speak  the 
same  language  of  Canaan,  and  their  converts, 
whether  '^Parthians,  Medes,  the  dwellers  in 
Mesopotamia,"  or  Hottentots,  Kafires,  Hindoos, 
Chinese,  or  New  Zealanders,  all  hear  in  their 
own  tongue,  and  speak  alike  the  language 
of  penitence  and  faitn.  And,  in  the  foregoing 
sketch,  we  find  the  German  Presbyterian 
taking  by  the  hand  the  English  Wesleyan,  and 
going  a  K>ur  months'  journey  into  the  wilder- 
ness, to  introduce  him  into  the  field ;  and  soon 
we  hear  the  "  song  in  the  night,"  rising  up  from 
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the  jojODs  hearts  of  those  who  have  received 
the  Gospel  from  his  hands. 

The  following  tables  give  a  comprehensive 
and  cheering  view  of  the  results  of  the  labors 
of  the  Weskyan  Missionaries  in  South  Africa. 


There  is  a  slight  discrepancy  between  these 
statistics  and  the  table  at  the  end  of  the  article 
on  Africa,  that  having  been  made  out  for  the 
year  1852,  and  these  for  1854.  A  comparison 
of  the  two  will  show  the  growth. 
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Soddyfor  Propagating  the  Gomel  in  Foreign 
Parts.— Soon  after  the  Colony  or  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  came  into  the  poflsession  of  the 
British  Goyemment,  in  1806,  a  colonial  chap- 
lain was  appointed;  but  for  a  considerable 
period,  bnt  htUe  interest  was  felt  in  the  reli- 
gions condition  of  the  population,  and  no  effort 
was  made  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen. 
In  1820,  the  Society  sent  out  Rey.  W.  Wright 
to  Gape  Town,  where  he  was  succeeded  in 
1831  by  Bey.  Dr.  K  J.  Burrow.  In  1840,  a 
second  clergyman  was  added  to  the  Society's 
list  In  1^7,  there  were  found  in  all  only  13 
clergymen  and  one  catechist,  ministering  to 
widely  scattered  congregations,  throughout  a 
territory  which,  exclusive  of  the  recent  addi- 
tions of  Britidi  KaflS^a,  the  Soyerei^ty, 
and  Natal,  was  as  large  as  Great  Britidn  itself. 
In  that  year,  the  Diocese  of  Cape  Town  was 
constituted,  including,  together  with  all  the 
British  posBeasions  in  South  Airica,  the  Island 
of  St  Helena;  and  Bishop  Gray  haying  been 
consecrated  on  St.  Peter's  Day,  1847,  arrived 
at  Cape  Town  Feb.  28,  1848.  The  change 
which  liad  been  eflfected  in  the  short  space  of 
tiiree  years,  at  the  time  of  the  Society's  Jubi- 
lee in  1851, "  shows,"  the  Society  say  in  their 
report, "  how  the  presence  of  a  single  man,  full 
of^zeal  for  the  gloiy  of  God  and  the  extension 
of  Christ's  Kingdom,  can,  with  God's  blessing, 
infuse  life  and  eneigy  wherever  he  goes."  At 
that  time,  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town  had  made 
four  visitations,  which  had  been  performed  on 
foot  or  in  a  wagon ;  or,  occasionally  on  horse- 
back. In  1850,  he  crossed  the  Orange  River, 
to  visit  the  boers  at  Bloem  Fontein  and  Yrede 
Dorp,  whence  he  descended  to  Peter  Marital 
burg.  On  his  way  back,  he  passed  throughout 
Raffiraria,  sometimes  into  spots  before  unvis- 
ited  by  travelers,  or  at  least  xmknown  to  geo- 
graphers, for  the  purpose  of  bearing  the  Gospel 
to  tnose  savage  tribes. 

*'The  clergy  have  been  multiplied  nearly 
four-fold ;  two  Archdeacons,  Merriman  and 
Wdby,  prove  themselves  noble  coadjutors  of 
their  noble-hearted  Bishop,  and  between  forty 
and  fifty  active  laborers  were,  in  1851,  engaged 
in  missionary  labor  throughout  the  long-neg- 
lected diocese.  New  churches  were  springing 
up  in  every  direction,  and  the  colonists  were 
exhibiting  their  sense  of  the  benefits  conferred 
upon  them,  by  making  some  efforts  on  their 
part  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  church 
at  home.  A  Collegiate  Institution  has  been 
established  at  Wetlands,  near  Cape  Town, 
which  is  in  active  and  efficient  operation.  A 
Mission  has  been  organized  to  the  Mohamme- 
dans in  and  about  Cape  Town;  and  other 
misBions,  on  a  scale  of  unusual  magnitude,  are 
contemplated  to  the  Kaffires  and  Zulus. — So- 
cid^s  Report,  at  its  Third  Jubilee,  in  1851, 
p.  54. 

Scotch  Minions. — Some  time  about  the  year 
1820,  the  Glasgow  Missionary  Society  sent 
oat  Bev.  W.  B.  Thompson  as  missionary,  and 
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Mr.  John  Bennie  as  catechist,  to  accompany  a 
colony  of  people  from  Glasgow,  who  went  out 
with  the  mtention  of  setthng  on  the  border 
of  Kaffraria,  the  Society  hoping  a  door  would 
be  opened  for  missionary  operations  among  the 
natives ;  but  the  vessel  which  contained  them 
suffered  shipwreck,  and  the  gpreater  part  of  the 
company  were  lost.  The  missionaries,  however, 
were  saved;  and  the  Government  appointed 
Mr.  Thompson  as  a  missionary  to  the  Kaffires, 
in  conjunction  with  Bev.  John  Brownlee,  the 
catechist,  to  be  supported  by  the  society.   The 
Mission  is  located  on  the  river  Chumie,  at  the 
residence  of  the  chief  Gaika.    Soon  after  the 
mission  was  established,  Sicana,  the  chief  of  a 
Elraal  near  Eat  Biver  Mission,  died.    In  the 
morninff  of  the  day  of  his  decease,  it  being 
Sabbatn,  he  went  to  the  place  of  wor^ip,  and 
told  the  people  that  God  had  afflicted  him 
with  sickness,  and  that  he  should  die  that  day, 
resigning  his  soul  and  body  into  His  hands ; 
and  advising  them  to  remove  to  the  Teacher, 
as  the  situation  of  all  without  Christ  was 
wretched.    He  died  at  the  time  signified,  and 
all  his  people  removed  to  the  station  at  Chu- 
mie in  June.    It  pleased  the  Lord  to  pour  out 
his  spirit  in  this  wilBemeas,  and  in  June,  1823, 
five  Kafires  were  baptized,  and  there  were  aa 
many  more  candidates. 

December  16, 1823,  Bev.  Mr.  Boas  and  his 
wife  arrived  as  a  reinforcement  At  this  time, 
the  schools,  both  male  and  female,  were  well 
attended,  and  the  progress  of  the  children  en- 
couraging. A  printing  press  was  in  operation. 
From  the  chic&  of  different  tribes  the  mission- 
aries had  received  warm  invitations  to  become 
their  instructors. 

In  1830,  a  new  and  commodious  church  had 
been  built,  which  would  hold  400  persons,  and 
not  less  than  300  attendants  every  Sabbath. 
Morning  prayer  was  daily  attended  by  about 
150  persons,  who  were  assembled  in  the  even- 
ing and  C|uestioned  on  what  they  had  heard  in 
the  morning.  The  settlement  was  in  a  flour* 
ishing  state.  The  Kafires  had  built  a  great 
number  of  houses  for  themselves,  and  had  well- 
cultivated  gardens.  A  new  station  had  been 
formed  at  Lovedale,  12  miles  from  Chumie,  to 
which  Messrs.  Boss  and  Bennie  had  been  as- 
signed. And  the  Gospel  of  John  had  bcNsn 
translated  into  the  Kaffre  language.  In  1833, 
another  station  had  been  added,  named  Bal- 
four, and  it  was  stated  that  other  societies 
were  supplied  with  portions  of  Scripture  from 
their  press. 

The  Glasgow  Missionary  Society  was  origi- 
nally formed  of  a  union  of  members  of  Uke 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and  Dissent- 
era.  On  the  9th  of  January,  1838,  this  union 
was  amicably  dissolved,  the  members  of  the 
Established  Church  retaining  the  old  name, 
and  the  Dissenters  taking  Uic  name  of  the 
Glasgow  African  Missionary  Society,  and  re 
taining  the  stations  of  Chumie,  Iggibigha, 
Glenthom,  and  Kirkwood ;  while  the  old  So 
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ciety  took  Lovedale,  Barnflliill,  Pirrie,  and 
Kweleha. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1843,  the  mission- 
ary brethren  at  Lovedale  formed  themselves 
into  a  session,  for  the  purpose  of  condacting 
tho  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  station.  At 
their  first  meeting,  it  was  resolved  to  observe 
the  first  Monday  of  the  month  as  a  day  of 
prayer  for  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's 
Kins^dom,  and  at  the  mominff  and  evening 
service  of  that  day  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  natives  t«  the  subject  On  the  i8th  of  the 
same  month,  Jacob,  one  of  the  yonng  men  of 
their  seminary,  professing  to  see  himself  as  a 
lost  and  undone  sinner,  and  to  pat  confidence 
alone  in  Christ,  was  received  as  a  candidate 
for  baptism. 

At  Lovedale,  public  worship  is  kept  up  both 
on  the  Sabbath  and  week  days.  Four  meet- 
ings are  held  on  the  Sabbath.  On  week  days 
there  is  a  meeting  at  sunrise,  and  in  the  evening 
the  people  are  called  together  and  examined 
on  the  passage  read  in  the  morning. 

At  Pirrie  the  church  was  emarged,  Mr. 
Boss,  the  missionary,  building  the  walls,  his 
son  doing  the  wood-work  ff  the  roof  during 
his  vacation,  native  assistants  did  the  plaster- 
ing and  built  the  seats,  Mrs.  Ross  dazed  the 
windows,  and  the  native  women  laia  the  floor, 
which  was  of  clay,  and  whitewashed  the  whole 
within  and  without,  coloring  the  inside  with 
yellow  ochre,  which  the  school  girls  brought 
two  miles.  When  all  hands  set  to  work  with 
equal  alacrity  upon  the  spiritual  building,  how 
soon  will  its  walls  go  up  I 

The  statioii  at  Kwclcha  was  abandoned,  on 
account  of  the  oppressive  conduct  of  a  native 
diief. 

Aitcr  the  division  which  took  place  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  1843,  the  Glasgow  Mis- 
sionary Society  became  merged  in  the  foreign 
mission  scheme  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  its  missionaries  all  being  in  South 
Africa,  were  placed  under  the  care  of  the  latter 
body.  The  vote  of  dissolution  and  transfer 
was  passed  on  the  29th  of  October,  1844.  At 
the  time  of  the  transfer,  there  was  a  mission 
seminaij,  valued  at  2000/.  to  3000/.,  free  from 
debt,  with  twelve  or  fourteen  native  youths  in 
preparation  for  the  ministry ;  and  some  of  the 
pupils  trained  in  the  seminary  were  engaged  in 
communicating  Christian  knowledge  to  their 
countrymen. 

The  mission  continued  to  prosper  till  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Kafire  war,  in  1846,  when 
the  missionaries  and  their  people  were  oblij^ 
to  floe,  some  taking  refuge  at  the  Kat  River 
settlement,  and  some  in  other  places.  Mr. 
Qowan  returned  to  Scotland,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gorrie  repaired  to  Cape  Town,  to  labor 
among  the  colonists.  Mr.  Gowan  thus  de- 
scribes the  desolation  left  behind :  "  Bumshill 
station  is  destroyed,  and  several  others  have 
been  burned.  Home  of  the  missionaries  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  their  lives.    ]^e  houses  at 


Lovedale  have  been  converted  into  a  gan 
The  seminary  is  occupied  by  200  soldiers, 
commissariat  and  military  stores.  The  ' 
of  our  houses  are  loop-holed,  and  our  gai 
conyerted  into  cattle  kraals." 

In  1848,  the  missionaries  were  again  at 
posts;  and  at  Lovedale,  where  they  had 
for  some  time,  every  thing  was  Ml  of  ] 
At  the  other  stations,  things  presented  ( 
appearance.  The  loss  occasioned  by  the 
was  about  1,258/.,  of  whiqh  the  govern; 
repaid  about  189/.  The  perBonai  loss  t< 
missionaries  was  over  500/.  In  1849,  the  i 
nar^  at  Lovedale  was  reopened,  with  i 
native  and  ten  European  pupils ;  and  the 
emor  of  the  Colony  baa  granted  100/ 
annum  towards  the  expense  of  the  semi 
and  12/.  a  j^ear  to  eacn  native  teacher, 
leaving  the  institution. 

In  1850,  Rev.  Mr.  Mac&rline  makes  th 
lowing  comparison  of  the  present  with 
past :  **  Wnen  our  missionaries  began 
labors,  the  Kaffire  language  had  not  bee 
duced  to  letters.  The  Scriptures,  Catech 
school  books,  and  other  publications  are 
translated.  Natiye  huslmndry  was  condi 
with  wooden  instruments  instead  of  iron 
was  unworthy  of  the  name.  Now,  whca 
barley  are  grown  in  luxuriance,  and  oxci 
trained  for  the  plough.  Polygamy  was  a 
uniy^^,  and  tne  women  were  treated  as 
beasts.  Now,  Christian  females  rcfui 
marry  in  such  circumstances.  They  drc« 
becoming  manner,  and  some  of  them  earn 
bread  by  the  use  of  the  needle.  Then 
was  little  or  no  Sabbath  beyond  the  m 
premises.  Now,  the  Sabbath  is  general 
spected  over  the  district.  There  are  pro 
a  thousand  native  Christians  in  the  di: 
and  these  are,  in  many  cafies,  educated,  an< 
to  instruct  others.  The  worship  of  God 
be  heard  from  many  a  KafiQre  hut  The  i 
mind  has  been  found  equal  to  any  ordina 
gree  of  culture.  Both  sons  and  daught 
the  missionaries  are  employed  in  the 
All  is  full  of  hope." 
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In  1852,  Mr.  Ross  and  bis  assistani 
compelled,  for  the  fifth  time,  to  leave  tl 
tion  at  Pirrie,  on  account  of  the  war.  T 
of  the  brethren  were  lab<Nrin{^  under 
difficulties,  yet  with  encouraging  9ac 
There  were  then  21  candidates  for  bapl 
Lovedale.  The  foregoing  table  will  sIk 
state  of  the  mission,  at  the  several  stati 
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1844,  before  the  war;  the  returns  since  the 
resumption  of  the  missions,  being  very  incom- 
plete. — London  Mmionarif  Register. 

GUumt  Afritan  Missionary  Sociely. — ^The 
help  of  native  assistants,  in  the  conduct  of 
meetings,  was  banning  to  be  called  in  reaai- 
sition  at  Chnmie,  in  1843.  At  Iggibigna, 
in  1842,  a  man  and  two  women,  after  being 
under  the  closest  observation  for  four  years, 
were  baptized,  as  the  first  fruits  of  mifisionaiy 
labor  at  the  stations ;  and  soon  after,  another, 
who  WW  a  candidate  for  baptism,  died,  saying, 
among  his  last  words, ''  I  love  to  go  to  Jesus ;  I 
cast  n^rseif  upon  him.  God  has  taught  me  to 
hope  in  Him  who  died  for  me;  I  desire  to 
dwell  with  him  for  ever.  I  am  going  home." 
The  first  Christian  marriage  was  cdebrated 
this  year ;  the  heathen  fauer  of  'the  young 
woman,  after  much  persuasion,  with  prayer  on 
the  part  of  the  young  man,  relinquishing  the 
usual  present  of  catue,  which  was  ref^rded 
as  a  heathenish  claim.  The  operations  at  Glen- 
thon  have  been  suspended. 

Our  schools  are  supported,  at  these  stations, 
and  the  missionaries  itinerate  in  the  villages 
around,  making  these  preacbing  places ;  and 
they  say  not  a  few  of  their  candidates  for 
baptism  come  from  these  schools.  As  an  U- 
faistratlon  of  the  cruelty  of  heathenism,  tbey 
relate  that  a  girl,  who  was  afflicted  with  epilep- 
tic fits,  was  left  to  &11  into  the  fire,  burning 
herself  severelv,  and  was  then  carried  out  and 
left  in  the  field,  where,  after  remaining  in  this 
condition  a  day  or  two  in  great  dis&ess,  she 
was  carried  off  and  devoured  by  the  wolves. 

This  mission  continued  to  prosper,  till  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Eaffre  war,  in  1846,  when 
the  stations  at  Chumie  and  l^gibijg^ha  were 
burnt  and  laid  in  ruins,  the  missionaries  taking 
refuge  at  the  Eat  Itiver  settlement.  On  the 
27th  of  July,  1847,  this  society  transferred  its 
missionary  operations  to  the  care  of  .the  United 
Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Kaifre  war  has  been  most  disastrous  to 
the  operations  of  this  society.  It  has  laid 
waste  the  mission  stations,  scattered  the  mis- 
sionaries and  converts,  suspended  entirely  the 
work  of  iflstruction,  and  aone  an  amount  of 
evil,  which  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  And 
yet  there  is  no  disposition  to  abandon  the  field. 
The  following  table  will  show  the  condition  of 
the  stations  in  1844,  before  the  war.  Whether 
they  have  recovered  from  the  disasters  of  the 
war,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  These 
facts  have  been  gathered  frt>m  md  London 
Blister. 
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French  Protestant  JMmjmww.— The  '*  Sodktt 
des  Missions  Evangeiiquet de Paris"  which  was 
formed  in  1822,  sent  its  first  missionaries  to 
South  Africa,  to  labor  among  their  refugee 
countrymen,  toeeiher  with  the  Hottentots  of 
Wagonmaker  V  alle}r,  nearTalbagh.  But  the 
farmers  generally  being  unfavorable  to  the  in- 
struction of  their  slaves,  and  the  colonists  being 
adequately  supplied  with  religious  teachers, 
they,  upon  the  advice  of  Dr.  Philip,  determined 
on  the  establishment  of  a  mission  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  Colony.  Messrs.  Lemue  &  Hol- 
land, therefore,  leaving  Mr.  Bissenx  with  the 
descendants  of  the  ^nch  Refugees,  set  for- 
ward on  the  9th  of  January,  1830,  and  were 
soon  after  joined  by  Dr.  Philip ;  and  after  vis- 
iting the  various  stations  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  they  determined  to  establish 
themselves  in  connection  with  Lattakoo,  among 
the  Bechuanas,  where  they  arrived,  July  24, 
1830,  after  a  toilsome  journey  of  nearly  ten 
weeks,  from  Bethelsdorp.  They  immediately 
set  about  the  study  of  the  Sichuana  language 
witii  such  ardor,  that  they  suflbred  in  hedUi, 
and  were  obliged  to  relax  for  some  time,  for 
which  purpose,  they  visited  Griqua  Town. 

On  the  first  of  September,  1831,  Mr.  Bis- 
seuz  writes  from  Wagonmaker  Yalley,  that  he 
was  about  to  baptize  ten  slaves,  the  first  fhiits  of 
his  ministry ;  and  that  the  G^ospel  had  wrought 
an  advantageous  change  in  the  manners  of 
many.  On  the  22nd  of  January,  1832,  Mr. 
Pellissier  joined  the  mission  at  Lattakoo,  and 
in  pursuance  of  an  arrangement  previously 
made,  visited  the  Chief  of  the  Baharootzes 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  anew  station  ; 
but  the  design  was  frustrated  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  chiefi ;  and  in  this  journey  he  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  two  lions,  by  which  iie 
was  pursued. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  1833,  another  rein- 
forcement arrived,  consisting  of  one  missionary, 
and  one  male  and  one  female  assistant.  On 
the  17th  of  February,  1832,  the  three  mission* 
aries  set  forward  to  renew  the  attempt  to  e9> 
tablish  a  mission  among  the  Baharootzes.  For 
three  weeks  they  passed  through  vast  solitudes, 
which  the  want  of  water  prevented  being  cul- 
tivated ;  after  which,  they  traveled  many  days 
through  an  inhabited  country,  till  they  reached 
Moeika,  the  residence  of  Mokatla,  the  chief  of 
the  Baharootzes.  The  town  conasted  of  a 
great  number  of  huts,  scattered  at  the  foot  of 
two  high  hills,  forming  a  chain  of  mountains,  in- 
tersected with  vallm.  The  chief  received  them 
with  apparent  cordiality,  and  on  the  Sabbath, 
ordered  all  work  to  cease,  and  the  missionaries 
addressed  a  congregation  of  not  less  than 
ek^ht  hundred  persons.  But,  in  consequence 
of  the  jealousy  of  Moselekatsi,  king  of  the 
Zulus,  to  ^om  Mokathi  was  tributary,  they 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  country ;  and,  by  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Philip,  they  repaired  to  Motito, 
seven  or  eight  miles  from  Old  Lattakoo,  Ma- 
hura,  the  chief,  having  desired  that  missionaries 
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should  settle  there.  Moselekatsi,  having  made 
war  upon  the  Baharootzes,  and  driven  them 
out  of  their  countrVi  many  .of  them  were  hunted 
out  in  the  desert,  by  the  missionaries,  and  in- 
duced to  settle  at  the  new  station.  Motito  has 
a  good  supply  of  water,  and  the  land  is  good 
for  cultivation. 

At  Wagonmaker  Yalley,  in  1833,  there  was 
quite  an  awakening  among  the  people,  and 
there  were  about  forty  who  gave  evidence  of 
piety.  The  mission  at  Motito  was,  at  this  time, 
the  advanced  guard,  being  eighty-five  leagues 
north  of  the  colony,  and  no  other  settlement 
being  so  far  in  the  mterior.  But  the  prospect 
seemed  discouraging.  The  mission  was  estab- 
lished for  the  special  benefit  of  a  tribe  of  Be- 
chuanas,  called  Batlapis,  residing  at  Old  Lat- 
takoo.  But,  none  of  them  had  as  yet  come 
to  reside  at  the  station ;  and  when  the  mis- 
sionaries, after  a  fatiguing  ride  of  two  hours, 
inhaling  the  sand  which  the  wind  raised  around 
them,  arrived  at  the  miserable  dirty  village 
of  the  chief,  they  were  met  with  the  great- 
est indifierence,  except  when  the  chief  wished 
to  ask  a  favor,  when  the  men  would  be  seen 
retiring  to  the  rocks  from  all  (marters,  for 
prayer  1  Tet,  the  settlement  at  Motito  was 
greatly  improved  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 
The  few  people  collected  there  were  attentive 
to  the  Gospel;  schools  were  established,  and 
the  chief  sent  his  son  and  daughter. 

In  1833,  the  station  called  Ualedonf  a  settle- 
ment at  the  junction  of  the  Caledon  and  Or- 
ange rivers,  was  ceded  to  the  Society  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Fellisier.  But,  finding 
that  the  Bosjesmans,  who  had  been  collected 
there,  had  abandoned  the  spot,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  Bechuanas  wandering  near 
Philipolis ;  and  a  chief  with  1,200  followers 
was  induced  to  join  him.  In  a  ehort  time, 
the  appearance  of  the  station  was  entirely 
changed.  The  people  had  laid  out  a  great 
number  of  gardens ;  and  the  inhabitants  at 
the  station  amounted  to  about  1,800,  most  of 
them  Batlapis. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1833,  a  station  was 
commenced  at  Morija,  54  le&gnea  east  of  Cal- 
edon, near  the  residence  of  Moshesh,  the  chief 
of  the  Bechnana  Bassoutos ;  and  the  chief 
quit  his  mountain,  and  settled  with  his  people 
at  the  station.  The  plan  of  a  new  town  was 
speedily  traced,  and  all  hands,  old  and  young, 
were  soon  busied  in  collecting  andpreparing 
bamboos,  kths,  reeds  and  rushes.  They  set  to 
the  work  with  vigor,  and  pursued  it  with  alac- 
rity, until  a  new  town  arose  before  their  eyes. 
The  site  of  the  mission,  which  was  secured 
by  regular  purchase,  was  considered  to  be  the 
best  in  the  whole  country. 

In  1834,  a  house  of  worship  was  built  at 
Motito,  and  the  "  sound  of  the  church-going 
bell,"  was  first  heard  in  the  valley  of  Motito; 
five  adults  were  baptized,  and  the  inhabitants 
greatly  improved  in  their  condition-    Mahura, 


having  offended  Moselekatsi,  whose  powei 
dread^,  fiew  from  old  Lattikoo,  taking 
of  his  people  with  him,  so  that  the  ho} 
reaching  them  by  this  mission  was  givei 
The  inhabitants  of  Caledon  had  increase 
2,500  ;  and  some  of  the  people  gave  evic 
of  being  truly  awakened.  The  prompt 
unexpected  assemblage  of  so  many  pi 
there  was  considered  as  an  event  unequal 
the  missions  in  that  country.  On  accoui 
the  departure  of  Mahura  from  Motito, 
Mr.  BcMland  not  being  required  there,  he 
menced  a  new  station  in  1835,  at  Beers! 
18  leagues  from  Caledon,  within  the  terr 
claimS  b^  Moshesh.  The  missionaries  a 
rija  had  just  began  to  preach  in  the  n 
language. 

In    1836,  a  great  change  was  visibl 
Wagonmaker's  valley,  and  the  hostility  c 
colonists  to  the  instruction  and  baptisi 
slaves  was  giving  way.    The  departure  ol 
hura  from  Old  Lattikoo,  had  proved  adv 
geous  to  Motito,  in  opening  the  way  for  i 
natives  to  settle  there  without  fear, 
name  of  Caledon  was  changed  to  Beth 
and  the  station  was  consideri»l  to  be  in 
markably  prosperous  condition,  with  evi( 
of  the  special  presence  of  the  Holy  S 
The  first  general  conference  of  the  miss 
ries,  which  they  have  continued  to  hold  i 
ally  since,  was  held  on  the  5th  of  July, 
at  Beersheba. 

In  1837,  a  religious  awakening  occ 
among  the  Bassoutos  at  Beersheba,  and  t 
bors  of  the  last  six  months  were  blessi 
many  souls.  A  new  station  was  formed  a; 
^e  same  people  at  TTiaba  BossioUy  by 
Mr.  Gosselin,  and  another  at  Moko 
among  the  LighoyaSj  by  Bev.  Mr.  Da 
who  was  very  cordially  received  by  the  p< 
the  women  presenting  their  children  tx) 
'and  saying^ "  Come  1  see  your  father !" 

In  1838,  the  station  at  Motito  had  inci 
in  population  to  1,000 ;  but  had  been  v 
with  sore  trial  by  the  severe  and  proti 
illness  of  Mrs.  Lemue,  in  view  of  whicl 
Lemue  had  presented  to  his  mind  the  al 
tive  of  sacrincing  his  wife  or  the  missioi 
he  remained,  he  was  persuaded  she  coul 
survive  another  season.    If  he  left,  he 
that  the  people,  intimidated  by  Mahura 
be  scattered  abroad.    At  Bethulia  28  p 
were  baptized.    The  administration  of  t 
dinance  was  a  scene  of  deep  interest, 
audience,  which  had  kept  a  profound  s 
because  they  felt  the  presence  of  tlie  Lc 
length  interrupted  it  to  give  free  ecu 
tears,  which  the  scene  before   them 
forth."    After  the  baptism  of  the  cand: 
they  presented  their  young  children,  to 
crate  Them  to  the  Lora,  in  the  same  ordi 
In  the  afternoon,  the  Church,  with  thi 
addition,  making  48  in  all,  sat  down  to  1 
ble  of  the  Lord.    The  converts  ^enerall 
fiGiithM    and    steadfast,    maintaining 
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pnjePj  and  other  religiooa  daties.  Fifty-five 
more  professed  converts  were  candidates  for 
baptism,  and  there  was  aboat  the  same  nam- 
ba-  of  inquirers.  Civilization  also  keeps  pace 
with  the  gospeL  All  who  embrace  the  gospel 
adopt,  as  much  as  possible,  the  manners  of  the 
civilized.  At  Moriia,  Molapo,  eldest  son  of 
Mosheah,  and  second  chief,  was  received  as  a 
candidate  for  baptism  with  ten  others.  Great 
promas  had  been  made  in  the  observance 
of  ue  Sabbath,  throughout  the  whole  tribe, 
and  the  people  were  anxious  to  learn  to  read. 
The  station  was  also  advancing  rapidly  in 
temporal  things.  The  new  station  at  Thaba 
BoGsioa  is  on  an  isolated  hill  of  a  pentago- 
nal form,  about  400  feet  hieh,  on  the  summit 
of  which  are  the  towns  of  Moehesh  and  his 
father  Mokachane,  firom  which  22  villages  are 
seen.  The  missionary  is  greatly  encouraged 
by  ihe  a|^pearance  of  things.  Moshesh,  on  a 
neighboring  chidf  inviting  him  to  join  him  in 
a  marauding  expedition,  sent  this  replv :  "  Gk> 
tell  your  master  that  there  is  a  house  of  prayer 
at  Thaba  Bossiou.  I  learn  th^re  to  make 
power  to  consist  in  wisdom,  and  not  in  the 
number  of  cattle.  My  children  at  Morija  are 
l^ot  ahead  of  me ;  it  is  time  that  I  should  ^et 
instruction.''  At  Beersheba,  the  following 
year,  after  a  rigid  examination,  42  were  wo- 
mitted  to  the  church  bv  baptism.  In  this  ex- 
amination, Mr.  BoUand  availed  himself  of  ihe 
assistance  of  some  of  the  elder  members,  who, 
from  their  knowledge  of  the  persons  brought 
out  many  things  by  their  questions  which  he 
would  not  have  thought  of. 

In  1841,  Bev.  Mr.  Oasalis  writes  from  Tha- 
ba Bossiou,  on  the  eighth  year  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  mission,  that  in  his  view,  there 
were  three  periods  in  the  missionarjr  work : 
during  the  first,  the  natives  manifest  indiffer- 
ence wad  apathy,  arising  from  ignorance  of  the 
true  object  of  the  missionary.  To  remove  this 
ignorance,  in  thii^  Instance,  required  five  years. 
Tne  second  era  was  distinguished  by  a  remark- 
able effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  en- 


I  riched  the  church  with  many  enlightened  mem- 
bers. The  third  period  was  that  of  thought- 
ful, argumentative  opposition ;  and  this  spirit 
had  afreadv  begun  to  manifest  itself;  the  loss 
of  those  who  unite  with  the  church  giving  se- 
rious offence  to  those  that  are  wedded  to  their 
This  was  very  strong  among  the  villages 


sins. 


around,  and  had  manifest^  itself  decidedly  at 
other  stations,  especially  among  the  polyga- 
mists,  who  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  gpv- 
ing  up  their  wives.  The  aged  cbief,  Moka- 
chane  was  baptized  at  this  station,  saying,  « I 
have  done  so  much  evil  to  Moehesh,  by  my  per- 
nicious counsels  and  flatteries,  that,  as  long  as 
I  live,  I  shall  not  oease  my  endeavors  to  draw 
him  to  Gk)d  by  my  words  and  my  prayers."  Per- 
secution had  manifested  itself  at  some  of  the 
stations.  A  youn?  convert  on  the  Hart  river, 
was  subject  to  the  bitter  opposition  and  railing 
of  his  father  and  wife,  and  his  life  was  re- 
peatedly threatened  bv  the  people ;  but  his  re- 
ply was, "  you  may  kill  the  DodV,  but  you  have 
no  power  to  kill  the  soul."  This  year  a  very 
successful  attempt  was  made  at  several  sta- 
tions to  secure  contributions  for  the  support  of 
the  gospel,  the  people,  in  their  poverty  exhib* 
iting  great  liberality. 

In  August,  1841,  a  new  station  was  formed 
among  the  Oorannas  at  iMedau,  183  miles 
east  of'Motito,  by  Bev.  J.  A.  Ffrimmer. 

At  Morija,  in  1843,  an  awakening  spread 
fi&r  around  the  station  in  more  than  100  vil- 
lages. The  members  of  the  church  continued 
to  make  progress  in  grace.  They  were  simple, 
affectionate,  united  and  zealous.  There  were 
about  thirty,  who  were  r^arded  as  having 
truly  received  the  gospel  during  the  year.  In 
1851,  Mr.  Freeman,  the  missionary,  says, ''  By 
dividing  280  villages  into  28  districts,  12,000 
souls  are  placed  under  the  instruction  of  the 
word  of  God  by  means  of  native  teachers." 

The  latest  intelligence  gives  the  results  of 
missionary  labor,  at  the  several  stations  of  thb 
society,  as  seen  in  the  following  table : 


Stations. 


Wagonmaker*s  Talley,  now  Wellington, 

Betnnlia, 

Carmel, 

JBeeraheba,       ..... 

Bethesda,  

Morija, 

Thaba  Bossiou, 

Berea, 

Mekuatling, 

Motito, 

Friedau, 

13 


8 
I 


1830 
1833 
1846 
1835 
1843 
1833 
1827 
1843 
1837 
1833 


i 


& 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
3 
I 
1 
1 


14 


I 


6000 
2500 


4000 


12,500 


300 
400 

600 


250 

190 
100 


1,840 


I 


44 
200 

40 
391 

22 
326 
121 

23 

16 


1,183 


100 
80 


70 
60 


310 


I 


il 


6 
16 


25 


I 
ll 


15 


106 

146 
9 

41 


317 


60 
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The  Kaffire  war  occasioned  so  much  destrao- 
tion  and  confusion  among  the  missions,  that  for 
seyeral  years  no  reports  were  received.  Previ- 
ous to  this  time  the  missions  were  generally  in  a 
prosperous  state ;  evidences  of  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  appeared  at  all  the  stations, 
and  additions  were  yearly  made  to  the  churches. 
The  church  members  gave  gratifying  evidence 
of  piety  amidst  temptation,  and  in  many  in- 
stances, persecution.  Many,  even  of  non-pro- 
ftsBors,  were  abandoning  polygamy,  and  other 
heathen  customs.  Civilization  was  generally 
advancing,  the  schools  prosperous,  many  learn- 
inff  to  read,  and  the  work  of  translation  and 
prmting  the  scriptures  was  going  forward. 
Many  also  had  died  in  the  triumphs  of  faith. 
In  1846,  a  new  station  was  established  at 
Garmel,  between  Bethulia  and  Beersheba,  for 
the  training  of  native  schoolmasters.  An 
awakening  nad  taken  place  among  the  youth, 
and  sixteen  of  them  were  candidates  for  bap- 
tism. At  Bethesda,  in  1851,  the  brethren  say, 
**  Never  was  our  spiritual  horizon  more  encour- 
aging than  at  present.  Some  young  persons 
have  been  awakened."  At  Thaba  Bosraon  the 
station  had  been  greatly  disturbed  by  politi- 
cid  commotions,  and  by  the  conduct  of  the 
three  sons  of  Moshesh,  who  had  leooimced 
their  profeasion  of  the  gospel. 

On  some  of  the  points  embraced  in  this  ta- 
ble, the  returns  are  imperfect ;  but  enough  ap- 
pears to  show  that  the  labors  of  this  society 
have  been  quite  successful ;  and  ftom  the  ex- 
amination we  have  given  the  subject,  we  think 
the  number  admitted  as  commumcants  may  be 
regarded  as  ^ving  credible  evidence  of  piety. 
It  nas  been  tiie  joractice  of  the  missionaries  to 
keep  them  stanoing  a  long  time  as  candidates, 
after  professing  conversion,  before  admitting 
them  to  the  church. 

American  Board, — ^In  1834,  the  Board  re- 
solved jon  a  mission  among  the  Zulus;  the 
design  oeing  to  establish  one  mission  among 
the  maritime  tribe,  under  Din^aan,  near  Port 
Natal,  and  one  in  the  interior,  among  the 
tribe  of  which  Moselekatsi  was  chief.  To  the 
former  were  designated  Bev.  Messre.  Aldin 
Grout  and  George  Champion,  nnssionarieSf  and 
Newton  Adams,  M.  D.,  pkystctan,  with  their 
wives ;  and  to  the  latter.  Rev.  Messrs.  Daniel 
Lindlay,  Alexander  E.  Wilson^  M.  D.,  and 
Henry  I.  Tenable,  missionaries^  with  their 
wives.  They  sailed  December  3, 1834,  in  the 
Burlington,  and  arrived  at  Cape  Town  on  the 
6th  of  February,  1835.  The  brethren  destined 
for  the  interior  commenced  their  journey  of 
1000  miles,  on  the  19th  of  March,  in  three 
large  wagons,  drawn  by  twelve  yoke  of  (aen, 
accompanied  by  Bev.  Mr.  Wright,  a  mis- 
Bionary  of  the  London  Society,  residing  at 
Griqua  Town,  which  place  they  reached  May 
16,  48  days  after  leaving  Cape  Town.  Here 
they  were  detained  five  months  to  recruit  their 
•cattle.  They  were  kindly  and  hospitably  en- 
tertained by  the  English  miasiai^^^>  <^^ 


th^  occupied  themselves  in  learning  the  8i- 
chuana  language,  and  in  preparing  a  small 
spelling-book  in  the  Sitibeli.  the  language 
spoken  by  the  tribe  to  which  they  were  going. 

The  brethren  destined  to  the  maritime  tribe 
were  detained  at  the  Cape,  in  consequence  of 
a  war  between  the  Eaffres  and  the  Coloi^,  as 
their  route  lay  through  Kaffiraria.     A^an- 
while,  they  were  employed  in  missionary  labor 
at  the  Cape ;  and  tne  church  under  the  care 
of  Bev.  Dr.  Philip  presented  them  with  £45 
to  defray  their  expenses.    Li  July  they  sailed 
for  Algoa  Bay,  near  Bethelsdorp ;  and  leaving 
their  wives  at  Bethelsdorp  and  Port  Elizabeth, 
with  the  missionaries  at  these  places,  they 
sailed  from  Algoa  Bay,  December  7,  and  reached 
Port  Natal  on  the  20th.    About '30  white 
men  then  resided  at  Port  Natal,  as  hunters 
and  traders,  bv  whom  they  were  kindly  receiv- 
ed, and  fumi^ed  with  cattle  for  their  wagon. 
A  fortnight  brought  them  to  tiie  residence  of 
Dingaan,  about  160  miles  from  Port  Natal. 
The  chief  consented  that  they  should  come  to  his 
country,  but  proposed  that  they  should  first 
stop  at  Natal,  tul  he  should  see  the  efiect 
of  a  school  which  they  might  open  at  his 
place ;  to  which  they  consented.    Mr.  Chsjn- 
pion  was  left  at  Natal  to  make  arrangements, 
and  the  other  two  returned  to  Algoa  Bay  for 
their  families  and  effects.    On  their  arrival, 
Mrs.  Grout  was  found  to  be  ill  beyond  hope  of 
recovery.    She  died  of  consumption,  on  the 
24th  of  February  following,  fUl  of  faith,  and 
rejoicing  that  she  had  been  counted  worthy 
to  leave  her  country  and  home  on  such  an  er- 
rand. 

January  22, 1836,  Messrs.  Lindlay  and  Te- 
nable proceeded  from  Gri<]ua  Town  to  visit 
Moselekatsi,  and  reached  his  place  about  the 
middle  of  May.    The  cldef  gave  his  consent 
to  their  commencing  a  mission  among  his 
people ;  but  their  impreaeions  of  his  character 
were  unfavorable,  and  the  extent  of  his  .terri- 
tory and  number  of  his  people  fdl  short  of 
their   expectations.     The  mission  was  com- 
menced at  Mosika  on  the  16th  of  June,  1836. 
But  having  entered  their  houses  before  the 
mud  floors  were  sufllciently  dried,  idl  of  them 
but  Dr.  Wilson  were  attacked  with  fever,  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  died,  after  being  sick  eight  days. 
The  survivors  were  afBicted  with  distressing 
rheumatism  for  three  or  four  montlu.    And 
they  had  scarcelv  recovered,  when  the  Dutch 
farmers,  having  been  plundered  of  their  cattle 
by  Moselekatsi,  invaded  his  country,  destroyed 
fourteen  villages,  slaughtered  great  numbers 
of  his  people,  and  carried  off  6000  head  ot 
cattle.    They  threatened  to  renew  the  attack, 
and  advised  the  missionaries  to  leave  the  coun- 
try, which  they  did,  taking  their  course  over- 
land, to  Join  the  brethren  at  Port  Natal,  where 
they  arrived  July  27, 1837,  after  a  journey  of 
ten  weeks,  in  which  they  traveled  not  less 
than  1300  miles,  over  the  worst  roads  tiiey  had 
I  seen  in  Africa. 
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Meesra.  Groat  and  Champion  and  Dr.  Aduns 
amred  with  their  familiea,  at  Port  Natal,  on 
the  fist  of  Maj,  1836.  Dmgaan  gave  them  a 
oordial  reception,  with  permisBion  to  form  a 
station  at  his  oapitaL  Mr.  Champion  was 
destined  to  the  interior  station  at  Ginani, 
about  midway  between  Natal  and  the  chief's 
residenoe ;  Dir.  Adams  to  Umlaai,  6  miles  firom 
Port  Natal ;  and  Mr.  Groat  to  divide  his  la- 
bors between  the  two.  The  king  sent  seven 
girls  and  ftmr  boys  to  be  tanght  l^  the  mis- 
sionanes.  At  the  end  of  eight  or  nine  months, 
Mr.  Champion  had  ten  boys  and  twenty  fe- 
males under  instraetion,  with  a  congregation 
on  the  Babbatii  of  about  200.  But  the  des- 
potic power  of  Dingaan;  whoJield  his  sabjects 
in  abject  slavery,  was  a  serioos  obstacle  in-  the 
way.  Dr.  Adams  had  about  fifty  children  in 
his  Bciiool,  bendes  a  momine  daas  of  adults. 
The  Sabbath  sdiool  for  adolts  contained  250, 
and  that  for  others,  under  the  care  of  Jin. 
Adams,  2d0  to  dOO.  She  also  instmoted  30  or 
40  fiamaki  twice  a wec^  in  sewing.  TheSab- 
bath  congregation  was  aboat  600,  nsBelnbled 
in  the  shadeof  a  great  tree.  Four  boys  were 
taken  as  boarding  scholars.  The  press  had 
been  set  up  at  Umlaad,  and  two  or  three  ele- 
mentary books  printed  for  the  schools.  Mr. 
Lindley  commenced  a  station  at  the  HIovo 
Biver,  15  miles  north-west  of  Natal,  and  Messrs. 
Tenable  and  Wilson,  at  Klangesoa,  30  miles 
farther  from  Port  NataL  l6.  Grout,  with 
the  penniflsion  of  the  committee,  rotumed  to 
the  United  States,  bringing  his  own  mother- 
ksi  child  and  that  of  Dr.  W  ilfon. 

The  Dutch  emigrants,  after  having  destroyed 
the  power  of  Mosdekatdi,  proceecfed  toward 
Port  NataL  And,  although  Dingaan  did  not 
daim  jurisdiction  over  the  territory,  th^ 
thoofht  it  prudent  to  gain  his  consent ;  and 
for  this  purpose,  thev  sent  their  governor,  Mr. 
Batief;  with  a  number  of  attendants,  to  con- 
sult him.  Just  before,  some  of  Dinnan's  cat- 
tle had  been  carried  off  by  a  party  of  Mantalis, 
disguised  as  boers.  Dingaan  required  Batief 
to  see  the  cattle  returned  before  he  would 
treat  with  them ;  and  he  accordingly  pursued 
the  party  of  marauders,  and  recovered  the  cat- 
tle, without  bloodshed,  and  returned  with  them 
to  Dingaan's  capital,  with  about  60  of  his 
men,  wno,  three  oa^  after  their  arrival,  were 
*  an  treacherously  seized  and  put  to  death.  At 
the  same  time,  a  party  of  soldiers  were  sent  to 
attack  the  boers  at  their  encampment;  by 
whom,  however,  although  surprised  in  the 
nighty  they  were  repulsed.  The  fiirmers  now 
TsBied  thdr  forces,  and  with  the  newly  arrived 
emigrants  and  whites  and  Hottentots  at  Port 
Natal,  prepared  to  attack  the  troaoherous 
chlet  llie  missionaries  were  obliged  to  retire; 
and  leaving  Mr.  Lindley  at  Port  Natal  to 
watch*  the  course  of  events,  they  sailed,  with 
their  families,  for  Port  Elisabeth,  on  the  30th 
of  March.  By  this  time  a  righteous  Provi- 
dence bid  made  a  yagabond  of  MoeeldEatsi. 


Four  times  he  was  attacked  and  plundered, 
after  the  breaking  up  of  the  mission. 

The  Zulus  were  victorious  in  a  pitched  bat- 
tle vnth  the  people  residing  at  Natal,  and  on 
the  23d  of  April,  they  invided  that  place,  and 
Mr.  Lindley  left  on  board  a  vessel,  and  after 
visiting  Delagoa  Bay,  joined  his  family  and 
associates  at  Port  Elizabeth,  on  the  22d  of 
June.    The  war  continuing,  Mr.  Yenable  re- 
moved with  his  wife  to  Cape  Town,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  evangelical  labors  amongst  a 
destitute  class  of  its  mhabitants.    They  after- 
wards returned  to  the  United  States,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Champion  soon  followed.    The  for- 
mer, at  their  own  request^  received  an  honora- 
ble discharge  from  the  service  of  the  Board. 
The  latter  waited,  with  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  return ;  but  his  wife's  health  had  received 
such  a^6ck  from  the  hardships  she  had  en- 
dured in  Africa  as  to  give  little  prospect  of 
that  cherished  hope  ever  being  realized.  After 
laboring  several  years  in  the  ministry  in  this 
country  he  was  attacked  with  a  pulmonary 
com^jfunt ;  and  having  visited  Santa  Cms,  in 
the  W  est  Indies,  vrith  the  hope  of  being  bene- 
fited, he  entered  into  his  rest,  at  the  age  of  31. 
His  life  was  one  of  rare  consecration  to  the 
cause  of  Christ    Possessing  an  ample  fortune, 
aiki  the  esteem  of  a.  most  respectable  circle  of 
friends,  he  left  all  and  entered  on  the  mission- 
ary work ;  and  his  fondest  desire  to  the  last, 
was,  to  resume  his  missionary  kkbors,  and  spend 
his  life  among  the  degraded  Zulus  in  South 
Africa.    His  wife,  after  a  few  years  of  wSkx- 
ing,  followed  him  to  the  ^ve,  leaving  a  son 
an  orphan.    Mr.  Champion,  aftar  providing 
for  his  frunily,  left  the  residue  of  his  estate  to  tm 
Board.  Dr.  W  ilson  returned  to  this  country,  and 
afterwards  joined  the  West  African  Mission. 

The  Colonial  Government  resolved  to  take 
military  possession  of  Port  Natal,  and  the 
boers  gained  a  decided  victory  over  Dingaan, 
and  took  his  capital,  and  drove  him  from  his 
dominions.  Umpandi,  the  brother  of  Din- 
gaan, to  save  his  life,  as  was  supposed,  from 
iho  jealous  cruelty  of  his  brother,  withdrew 
from  the  Zulu  territory.  Being  joined  b^  a 
majority  of  his  people,  he  was  declared  king, 
defeated  Dingaan  in  a  bloody  battle,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  flee.  The  Dutch  afterwards 
chased  Dingaan  to' a  great  distance. 

Mr.  Lindley  and  Dr.  Adams  with  Mrs. 
Adams,  returned  to  Port  Natal  on  the  12th 
of  June,  1839.  Mrs.  Lindley  was  detained  till 
autumn,  by  tiie  illness  of  one  of  their  children. 
Meanwhile,  the  English  withdrew  their  mili- 
tary force,  and  left  the  boers  and  the  natives 
to  themselves.  Mr.  Lindley  immediately  oom- 
menoed  his  labors  for  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  good  of  the  emigrants. 

Mr.  Grout  returned  to  Port  Natal,  from  the 
United  States,  with  Mrs.  Grout,  June  30, 1840. 
By  this  time,  a  congregation  of  500  had  been 
collected  by  Dr.  Aduns  at  Umlasi,  with  a 
Bible  class,  and  a  Sabbath  school  of  200  chil- 
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dreo.  Mr.  Groat  accompanied  a  Dutch  dele- 
gation to  the  residence  of  Umpandi,  and  ob- 
tained his  j^ermission  for  the  settlement  of  a 
missionary  in  the  Znln  oonntrv.  Passing  by 
Ginani.  where  Messrs.  Gront  and  Champion  for- 
merly resided)  they  found  the  buildings  burnt, 
and  the  place  solitary.  A  station  was  after- 
wards formed  in  the  Zulu  country,  at  ftplftce 
called  Inkanyezi,  which  means  a  sttan  Thirty- 
seven  villogos  were  so  near  this  place  that 
their  inhabitants  could  be  collected  for  worship 
on  the  Sabbath.  The  attendance  on  preaching 
at  Inkanyezi  was  about  250,  and  at  Umlazi 
about  800  at  two  different  places.  Each  sta- 
tion had  a  school  of  about  fifty  pupils.  Mr. 
Adams  had  a  school  for  girls  once  a  week,  and 
a  prayer  meeting  for  adult  females,  both  classes 
being  instructed  in  needlework.  One  of  Ihe 
women  gave  evidence  of  haying  been  bom 
again.  The  mission,  up  to  this  date  (1841) 
had  printed  55,380  pages,  more  than  hau  of  it 
portions  of  the  word  of  God. 

Mr.  Lindley,  at  his  own  request,  received  a 
dismission  from  the  service  of  the  Board,  in 
order  to  accept  the  appointment  of  minister 
oi"  the  Reformed  Dutch  church,  with  liberty 
to  resume  his  connection,  should  unezpected 
changes  render  it  expedient 

At  length,  the  interest  and  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  mission  awakened  the  jealousy 
of  Umpandi;  and  some  of  the  people  being 
accused  by  those  who  wished  to  obtain  his  favor, 
of  forsaking  him  and  attaching  themBelves  to 
Mr.  Grout,  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon 
them,  before  they  knew  anything  oi  the  matter. 
At  daybreak,  on  the  morning  of  July  25th, 
1842,  it  was  announced  at  Mr.  Grout's  window 
that  an  arm^  was  upon  the  place.  Not  know- 
ing whether  it  was  for  him,  or  the  people,  or  for 
both,  he  commended  himself  and  his  family  to 
God,  before  leaving  his  room.  An  attack  was 
made  on  the  six  places  nearest  the  mission 
house,  upon  those  who  had  been  most  friendly 
to  the  mission,  with  orders  to  put  to  death 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  in  tiiree  of  them. 
Mr.  Grout  immediately  left  the  station,  and  ar- 
rived at  Umlazi  with  his  family  early  in  Au- 
gust ;  and  about  a  month  afterwards,  he  com- 
menced a  new  station  on  the  Umeeni  river,  six 
miles  north-east  of  Port  Natal,  wnere  he  imme- 
diately^ collected  a  congregation  of  600  to  1000 
attentive  hearers.  Meanwhile,  the  English, 
after  some  conflict  with  the  boers,  again  took 
possession  of  Port  Natal. 

Since  the  overthrow  of  Dingaan,  the  Zulus, 
weary  of  his  intolerable  cruelty,  and  tiie 
scarcely  less  bloody  proceedings  of  his  succes- 
sor, had  been  escaping  from  their  country  and 
taking  refuge  near  Natal,  until,  including  the 
country  about  100  miles  back,  they  amounted 
probably  to  24,000. 

In  view  of  the  repeated  disasters  which  the 
mission  had  experienced,  and  the  discouraging 
aspect  of  things,  as  well  as  of  the  fact  that 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  were  extending  their 


missions  nearly  to  Port  Natal,  the  Prudential 
Committee  decided  that  it  was  inexpedient 
to  continue  the  mission ;  and  on  the  Slst  of 
August,  1843,  a  letter  was  sent,  instructing 
the  brethren  to  bring  it  to  a  close.    Previous 
to  this,  the  native  settlements  about  Umlazi 
and  Umgeni  had  received  great  accessions  of 
emigrants  from  the  2kda  country.    The  Ck>lo- 
nial  Government,  in  creating  a  new  colony  at 
Port  Natal,  had  officially  announced  that  no 
laws  should  be  allowed,  recognizing  any  dis- 
tinction on  account  of  color ;  that  no  attack 
should  be  made  upon  any  people  without  the 
colony,  by  persons  not  acting  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Colonial  Government;  and  that 
slavery  should  not  be  tolerated  in  any  form. 
A  commissioner  had  also  arrived,  who  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  giving  the  natives  land  on 
which  they  might  form  distinct  settlements ; 
of  having  one  or  more  missionaries  in  each 
district;  and  of  employing  aU  the  influence 
of  the  Grovemment  to  induce  the  people  to 
conform  to  the  instructions  of  the  missionariea. 
Dr.  Adams  had  also  visited  Umpandi,  and  a 
request  had  been  received  from  him  that  a 
colonial  agent  and  a  missionary  might  be  sent 
to  reside  near  him.    About  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, Mr.  Grout  had  about  10,000  people 
around  him,  within  the  extent  of  an  ordinary 
New-England  parish,  and  a  congregation  of 
500  to  1000  on  the  Sabbath,  to  whom  he 
preached  in  the  open  air,  under  a  scorching 
African  mn. 

It  was  in^esc  circumstances  that  the  breth- 
ren received  the  decision  of  the  Committee. 
They  at  once  beg^n  making  arrangements  for 
caiTTing  it  into  effect,  Hearingof  a  vessel  to 
sail  from  Cape  Town  ior  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Grout  immediately  proceeded  to  that 
place.  On  his  arrival  there,  a  strong  desire 
was  manifested  by  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
and  others,  that  the  mission  should  not  be 
given  up.  A  public  meeting  was  called. 
After  hearing  Mr.  Grout's  statement,  addresses 
were  made  by  Dr.  Philip,  the  American  con- 
sul, and  others,  and  a  collection  of  about  $800 
was  raised  to  defray  Mr.  Grout's  expenses,  till 
he  could  communicate  with  the  Prudential 
Committee.  Dr.  Philip  wrote  to  the  commit- 
tee, declaring  that,  rather  than  have  it  given 
up,  he  would  visit  America  to  beg  for  the  mis- 
sion. A  joint  letter  was  also  written,  to  the 
same  effect,  by  all  the  ministers  at  Cape  Town. 
The  Committee,  therefore,  could  not  hesitate 
to  authorize  the  missionaries  to  resume  their 
labors  at  Natal. 

Before  leaving  Cape  Town,  Mr.  Grout  re- 
ceived the  most  encouraging  assurances  from 
the  Gk)vemor  of  the  Colony,  together  with  the 
appointment  of  government  missionary,  with 
a  salary  of  £150  a  year,  with  the  same  offer  to 
Dr.  Adams;  and  Mr.  Lindley  was  appointed 
preacher  to  the  boers. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  new  Colonv  there 
were  supposed  to  be  100,000  Zulus,  besides 
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20,000  immediately  around  the  two  stations 
oocnpied  by  Mr.  Grout  and  Dr.  Adams. 

Dr.  Adiuiis  was  ordained  bs  a  minister  of  the 
Qoepel  at  Cape  Town,  on  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1844,  the  services  being  performed  by 
Drs.  Philip  and  Adamson  and  Messrs.  Faure 
and  Brown,  clergymen  of  that  place. 

On  retaming  to  Port  Natal,  haying,  hj 
some  means,  lost  the  right  of  resaming  his 
station  at  Umgeni,  Mr.  Groat  tamed  his  atten- 
tion to  a  site  on  the  Umvote  river,  abont  forty 
miles  north  of  Port  Natal,  which  he  regarded 
as  a  most  eligible  poet,  well  watered  and  well 
wooded,  with  good  arable  and  pasture  gronnds. 
Under  date  of  October  15,  Dr.  Adams  wrote 
that  they  had  aboat  100  onder  instraction  in 
the  day  schools ;  and  that  there  had  never  been 
a  time  before,  when  the  people,  young  and  old, 
manifested  so  much  interest  in  learning. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1846,  Bev.  James  0. 
Bryant,  who  had  been  for  aboat  five  years 
settled  as  pastor  over  a  united  and  attached 
people  in  Littleton,  Mass.,  sailed  for  this  mis- 
sion, with  his  wife,  and  arrived  August  15. 
About  the  middle  of  January  followmg,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lewis  Grout  also  arrived  from  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Alden  Grout  resigned  his 
appointment  from  the  Gk)vernment,  (which 
reognation  was  kindly  accepted,)  and  resumed 
his  connection  with  the  Board,  in  April,  1845. 
Dr.  Adams  had  previously  declined  the  ap* 
pointment. 

In  1846,  five  commissioners  were  appointed 
by  the  Colonial  Government,  for  locating  the 
natives,  and  adjusting  their  relations  to  the 
emigrant  formers,  and  among  them  were 
MeasFBb  Adams  and  Lindlcy;  it  being  the 
wish  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  efifect  the 
safe  and  permanent  settlement  of  all  classes ; 
to  secure  the  countrr  lyin^  between  the  allot- 
ments assigned  to  the  natives,  so  as  to  impose 
a  restraint  upon  their  migratory  habits;  to 
stimulate  them  to  industry  by  establishing 
markets ;  and  also  to  make  provision  for  the 
new  villages  that  would  spring  up,  and  for  the 
internal  management  and  defence  of  the  whole 
district. 

In  September,  1846,  Mr.  Bryant  wrote  from 
Umlazi,  that»  within  a  few  months  previous, 
tiiere  had  been  unusual  seriousness  among  the 
natives,  and  that  a  few  gave  good  evidence  of 
piety.  The  converts,  of  their  own  accord,  had 
established  a  prayer  meeting  among  them- 
eelvea;  and,  in  December.  Mr.  Grout  wrote 
frx>m  Umvoti,  that  the  respect  and  attention 
with  which  many  listened  to  preaching,  was 
truly  gratifying ;  and  he  was  not  without  a 
hope  tiiiat  a  young  married  couple  had  been 
truly  converted.  They  were  married  in  a 
Chnstian  way,  pledging  themselves  to  abandon 
polygamy ;  ana  very  soon  after  commencing 
house-keeping,  th^  set  up  family  prayer. 

In  pursoance  of  the  plans  of  the  Colonial 
Government,  five  aJlotmcnts  of  land  were  made 
to  the  natives,  comprising  about  2500  square 


miles,  with  a  population  of  about  50,000.  The 
missionaries  of  the  Wesleyan  Society  agreed 
to  leave  their  American  brethren  in  the  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  coast  between  the 
Umtogela  and  Umziukulu  rivers,  a  distance 
of  160  miles. 

In  1847,  five  stations  had  been  commenced, 
and  permanent  buildings  erected  at  two  of 
them.  Dr.  Adams  had  removed  twelve  miles 
south-west,  to  be  nearer  the  centre  of  his  dis- 
trict, and  the  name  Umlazi  had  been  transfer- 
red to  his  new  abode,  the  place  he  left  being 
called  Umlazi  River.  Six  were  admitted  to 
the  church  at  Umlazi,  this  year,  as  the  result 
of  what  seemed  clearly  to  be  a  gracious  visita- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  had  also  been 
some  seriousness  at  Umvoti,  and  a  native 
helper  had  there  been  admitted  to  the  church. 
Two  or  three  boys,  also,  were  regarded  as 
hopeful  converts. 

Speaking  of  an  evening  Echool,  which  he 
had,  of  sixteen  reg^ar  attendants,  Mr.  Grout 
says:  "They  do  not  confine  their  study  of 
books  to  the  particular  hour  appropriate^]  to 
their  instruction,  but  seize  also  upon  other 
opportunities.  Not  unfrequently  have  I  seen 
them  reading  or  studying  at  intervals  of  labor, 
or  reading  the  Scriptures  together,  by  the  light 
of  a  wood  fire  in  the  evening.  I  have  seen  the 
same  young  men  and  boys,  eight  or  ten  in  num- 
ber, singing  their  morning  and  evening  hymn 
of  praise  to  God  in  their  own  ton^e ;  and  I 
learn  that  one  of  their  number  is  in  the  habit 
of  leading  the  rest  in  prayer  at  these  times." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ireland  arrived  at  Port  Natal 
on  the  13th  of  February,  1848,  and  were  fol- 
lowed soon  after  by  Rev.  Andrew  Abraham, 
Rev.  Hyman  A.  Wilder,  and  Rev.  Joseph 
Tyler,  with  their  wives.  At  this  period,  free 
schools  had  been  established  at  each  of  the 
stations.  A  few  of  the  pupils  could  read  all 
the  books  which  the  mission  had  printed. 
Among  the  pupils  were  several  pious  young 
men,  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  become  future 
helpers  in  the  missionary  work.  At  Umlazi, 
most  of  the  congregation  had  committed  to 
memory  the  Catechism,  the  Commandments, 
and  many  passages  of  Scripture.  The  num- 
bers that  assembled  at  the  dificrent  stations 
for  public  worship  varied  from  50  to  1000, 
who  listened  with  great  apparent  interest,  and 
behaved  with  decorum  during  all  the  services. 
This  disposition  to  assemble  and  listen  to 
preaching  is  an  interesting  feature  of  the  mis- 
sion, and  one  that  promises  much  for  its  suc- 
cess. Evidences  of  the  special  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  were  manifested  at  all  the  differ- 
ent stations,  this  year,  and  twenty-four  were 
received  into  the  several  churches.  Some  op- 
position had  been  manifested,  but  it  was  short- 
lived. At  the  close  of  1848,  which  seems  to 
be  a  later  date,  15  members  had  been  added 
to  the  church  at  Umlazi  and  16  at  UmvotL 
Prayer-meetines  had  been  sustained  at  all  the 
stations,  and  the  native  converts  took  part  in 
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them  with  a  good  degree  of  leadineaB  and  pro- 
priety. And  Mrs.  &roat  and  Mrs.  Adams 
neld  weekly  prayer-meetings  with  the  females. 
The  monthly  concert  was  sostained  at  Umyoti 
and  Umlazi,  and  was  the  most  spirited  meeting 
of  all.  All  the  male  members  took  part  in  it 
with  delight  and  to  edification.  Aboat  fifteen 
dollars  luui  been  contributed  at  Umvoti,  to 
support  a  native  missionazy  among  their  des- 
titate  conntiymen,  and  about  seventeen  dollars 
at  IJmlazL 

December  23, 1850,  Mr.  Brrant  was  called 
to  his  rest  He  was  an  ezceUent  missionary, 
and  the  close  of  his  course  was  eminently  m 
keeping  with  his  life.  Bev.  Jacob  Lucfwig 
Donne,  a  native  of  Grermany,  who  went  to 
South  Africa  in  1836,  in  connection  with  the 
Berlin  Missionary  Society,  was,  at  his  request, 
and  the  strong  recommendation  of  the  breth- 
ren of  the  mission,  appointed  .by  the  Board ; 
and  in  the  year  1851,  the  mission  was  rein- 
forced by  Bev.  Scth  B.  Stone  and  Bev.  Wil- 
liam Mellen,  with  their  wives.  At  the  dose 
of  1850,  there  were  churches  at  nine  of  the 
eleven  stations,  containing  123  members^  36 
of  whom  were  received  during  the  year.  Be- 
gular  preaching  was  maintaiJMd  at  23  places. 
Three  free  schools,  taught  by  ])iouB  natives, 
contained  89  pupils.  The  printing  press.was 
in  operation,  and  377^00  paf^es  had  been 
printed.  Thiei  avecage  population  connected 
with  each  station  was  about  3000. 


The  distance  between  the  extreme  stations 
is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The 
nearest  English  missionary  station  is  150  miles 
from  the  most  southerly  station,  at  Umtwa- 
lumi. 

Dr.  Adams  died  on  the  16th  of  September, 
1851,  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness.  His  end 
was  peace. 

Evidences  of  an  incipient  civilization  are 
making  their  a|)pearanee  at  the  older  stations. 
At  Umvoti,  for  instance,  nearly  eighty  persons, 
men,  women,  and  children,  come  decently  dad 
to  the  Sabbath  worship,  and  some  persons  are 
usually  clad  while  at  work  during  the  week. 
Three  &milies  live  in  dvilized^ooking  houses, 
and  some  seven  or  eight  natives  are  erecting 
similar  habitations.  These  are  substituting 
iron  pots  for  cooking,  in  place  of  ihe  old 
earthen ;  and  are  using  spades,  axes,  saws,  and 
other  kindred  instruments  of  husbandry  and  the 
arts.  One  native  has  procured  a  cart  and  oxen, 
and  thus  takes  produce  to  the  market.  House- 
hold furniture  is  naturally  found  in  the  im- 
proved houses,  and  dothing  to  eorrespond,  and 
some  have  procured  writing  materials,  and 
learned  how  to  use  them. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  state  of 
the  mission  at  3ie  close  of  the  year  1851,  and 
the  statistics  of  the  following  year,  which  aro 
not  so  full,  will  not  materially  vary  the  re- 
sult: 
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^  Mr.  Dobne  makM  it  m  role  to  go  fro"^  ^inaX  to  knal  dally,  risiting  and  pTtachliig  to  t&e  poopie. 
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Eight  drardies  have  been  organised  in  this 
auBnon,  the  laigeet  of  which  has  fifty-five 
members,  and  the  smallest  four.  The  gospel 
is  preached  on  the  Sabbath,  and  at  other  times, 
at  each  of  the  twelre  stations,  and  with  more 
or  less  regdarity  at  seren  ontstations,  either 
on  the  Sabbath  or  dnring  the  week.  Sabbath 
schools  also  are  sustained,  and  weekly  meetings 
for  prayer  and  rellgioos  instruction.  Eighteen 
persons  were  received  into  the  chorches  cmring 
the  year  1852.  The  report  of  the  mission 
speaks  also  of  twenty-five  oth^  cases  ceg^urded 
as  ''hopefdL"  "Such  is  the  beginning  of 
things.  The  work  moves  on  as  yet  slowly. 
Still  the  li^t  is  spreading — ^knowledge  is  in- 
creasing. The  fallow  ground  is  being  broken 
op,  and  the  seed  is  fiEwing,  some  by  the  way- 
ade,  some  on  stony  ground,  some  among 
thorns,  and  some  on  good  ground,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  harvest  is  not  yet ; 
oat  it  will  surely  come.  The  number  of  per- 
sons constituting  the  Sabbalh  congregations 
varies  from  tiiirty  or  forty  uj^  to  two  hundred.'' 

In  the  report  of  his  station  for  1852,  Mr. 
Lindl^  remarks : 

''With  several  of  my  church  members,  I 
continue,  as  I  ever  haye  been,  well  pleased. 
With  moat,  I  see  no  cause  to  find  serious  fiskult ; 
yet  my  observation  and  experience,  during  the 
pest  year,  have  tended  to  weaken  my  confi- 
dence in  the  religious  professions  of  this  people. 
They  do  not  give  such  evidence  as  I  could  wish 
of  a  thorough  change  of  h«irt  And  this  ques- 
tion, always  a  difficult  one,  has  now  become 
patniui :  '  How  much  allowance  ought  to  be 
made  for  imperfection  in  the  Christian  charac- 
ter of  those  who  have  barely,  and  but  lately, 
emerged  from  the  depths  of  a  truly  degrading 
heatheoismr"' 

Rhmith  MMonary  Society^ — ^In  the  summer 
of  1829,  this  society  sent  to  South  Africa 
four  graduates  of  their  Mission  Seminary,  at 
Banwen.  Thev  saUed  in  company  with  Dr. 
Philip  and  the  missionaries  of  the  Paris 
Society.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  two  of 
them,  Messrs.  Luckhoff  and  Zahn,  entered 
into  the  service  of  two  local  associations  at 
Stellenbosch  and  Tulbagh;  but  afterwards 
these  associations  transfetred  their  chapels  and 
other  buildings  to  the  Rhenish  society.  The 
other  two  proceeded  with  Dr.  Philip  farther 
into  the  interior,  and  purchased  the  -prcipestty 
of  a  boer,  near  ClanwiUiam,  which  they  named 
fVvppertkal.  This  estate  contained  60,000 
acres  of  land,  on  which  they  established  a  mis- 
sion colony.  Whoever  promised  to  subnit  to 
its  regulations  reodved  a  piece  of  land,  and 
mid  in  the  erection  of  a  dwelling  house.  He 
was  required  to  clothe  himself  shun  theft  and 
drunkenness,  remain  with  his  fkmily,  and  yield 
obedience  to  the  missionaries.  Thus  speedilv 
arose  the  flourishing  African  Wupperthal, 
which,  crowned  with  beautiful  gardens,  looks 
like  a  village  in  Germany.  The  new  settiers 
were  instructed  in  all  sorts  of  trades ;  and  the 


oldest  colonists  already  enjoy  considerable  pcw' 
perity.  Mr.  Zahn  established  a  similar  colony 
m  1844,  in  tiie  neighborhood  of  Eokfbntein, 
where  he  bought  954  acres  for  the  sum  of 
$3  500,  on  the  following  plan :  Each  family 
receives  a  piece  of  land  for  a  house  and  garden, 
for  which  he  pays  a  rent  of  ^12.  The  rent 
Mvs  the  interest  on  the  money  which  Mr. 
Zahn  borrowed  for  the  purpose,  in  Cape  Town, 
and  the  surplus  is  applied  to  the  liquidation  of 
the  principal  ,*  and  when  the  property  becomes 
free,  these  fiunilies  will  own  tneir  places. 

The  Dutch  boers  call  these  colonies  "  Insti- 
ttOes/*  and  are  very  hostile  to  them,  because 
they  interfere  with  uieir  designs  of  oppressing 
the  natives.  Artisans,  some  of  whom  are  sent 
out  by  the  society,  settie  in  these  colonies,  and 
instruct  the  natives  in  the  various  handicraft 
occupations.  The  Institute  of  Wupperthal 
maintains  itself  and  require  no  assistance 
from  home.  A  strict  discipline  is  kept  up, 
and  every  one  exerts  himself  to  earn  a  living. 
and  to  leave  off  the  former  habits  of  fflth  and 
theft  But  some  of  the  German  colonists,  who 
have  setUod  among  them,  have  set  them  a  bad 
example,  and  the  society  have  determined  to 
send  no  more  such  colonists  in  future. 

In  1830,  three  more  missionaries  were  sent 
from  Barmen,  and  2  new  stations  were  founded. 
One  of  them,  called  Ebenezer,  at  the  mouth  of 
Elephant  Biver,  was  also  an  Institute.  The 
other  was  at  Worcester.  The  station  at  Ebe- 
nezer, being  dependent  for  its  fertility  upon 
the  overflow  of  the  river,  often  suffers  severely 
from  drought,  as  the  river  sometimes  does  not 
overflow  for  six  or  seven  vears.  There  are 
300  or  400  inhabitants  at  this  station,  most  of 
whom  are  baptized.  On  account  of  its  drought, 
this  station  would  have  been  g^ven  up,  but  for 
the  hd  that  it  furnishes  an  important  starting 
Doint  for  the  intercourse  with  the  territories  of 
N^amaqua  and  Damara.  The  society  have  also 
stations  at  Saron,  near  Tulbagh  and  at  Kom- 
maggas,  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  col- 
ony. 

At  all  the  stations,  buildings  for  the  schools, 
and  churches,  and  dwelling-houses  for  the  mis- 
sionaries, have  been  erected ;  and  everywhere 
a  formal  living  in  community  has  been  organ- 
ized ;  that  is,  in  every  missionary  community 
there  are  chosen,  from  among  the  baptized  na- 
tives, elders  or  presbyters  who  form  tne  church 
session  to  the  missionary,  and  who  maintain 
discipline  over  the  communi^.  Clerks  and 
church  officers  are  chosen,  native  assistants  are 
educated,  who  especially  ^ive  their  aid  in  the 
schoohL  Missionarv  associations  are  establish- 
ed; and  the  people,  tiiough  nearly  all  very 
poor,  contribute  according  to  their  ability  to 
the  support  of  their  ministers.  The  preaching 
of  the  gospel  has  nowhere  encounterea  systema- 
tic opposition  from  the  natives  themselves ;  and 
the  government  has  shown  itself,  for  the  most 
part,  very  favorable  to  the  operations  of  the 
missionaries.     But  the  bocrs  are  bitter  foes  of 
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the  'missionaries,  because  they  rescue  the  ne- 
groes irom»their  cmel  oppressors. 

Until  the  year  1840,  the  missionaries  of  the 
society  in  Africa  had  not  advanced  farther 
to  the  north  than  Ebenezer.  Near  to  the 
bonndaiT  of  Kommaggas,  Mr.  SchmeUn^  an 
esteemed  German  missionary,  was  stationed,  in 
connection  with  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety. At  an  earlier  period  he  had  been  in 
Namaqualand,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Orange 
River,  and  he  was  now  worn  out  with  age. 
The  London  Missionary  Society  declined  to 
send  him  any  assistants,  because  they  had  given 
up  the  western  coasts  of  South  Africa,  to  be 
occupied  by  the  Rhenish  Society;  thus 
Schmelen  turned  to  this  society,  and  praved 
for  fellow-laborers.  The  first  brother  sent  nim 
was  Eleinschmidt,  who  went  out  to  him  in 
the  year  1840 ;  and  in  the  following  year,  five 
others  went. 

In  Hie  year  1842,  three  of  the  brethren  re- 
moved into  Great  Namaqualand,  and  as  far  as 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  where  the  boundaries 
of  N^oland  or  Damara  close,  opposite  to  the 
territory  of  the  Yellow  Namaquas.  The  next 
year  they  were  followed  by  two  other  missionor 
ries  into  Little  Namaaualand ;  and  when,  in 
1848,  the  old  Schmelen  aied,  Eommaggas  con- 
tinued to  be  occupied  by  one  of  the  society's 
missionaries.  They  have  to  the  south  of  the 
Orange  River,  in  Little  Namaqua,  three  sta- 
tions, Kommaggas,  Kokfontein,  and  Pella, 
with  several  outr^tations.  In  these  are  placed 
three  missionaries,  with  several  native  assist* 
ants.  They  carry  on  their  labors  among  some 
two  thousand  Namaquas,  who  are  scattered 
over  many  hundred  miles  of  these  deserts, 
and,  besides  their  Namaqua  tongue,  for  the 
most  part  understand  also  the  Butch.  About 
three  nundred  had  been  baptized  in  1850, 
and  the  desire  to  obtain  baptism  was  universal. 
The  people  are  poor  and^thy ;  but  little  grain 
is  grown ;  and  for  cattle  little  grass  can  be 
found.  The  whole  country  is  now  English  ter- 
ritory ;  and  thus  it  is  sure  to  happen  that  the 
ri^)aciouB  boers  will  take  from  these  poor  people 
their  last  wells  and  their  fertile  strips  of  land. 

Of  the  three  brethren  who  proceeded  into 
Great  Namaaualand,  two  advanced  to  where 
^e  Zwakop  flows  into  Whale-bay,  and  forms 
the  northern  boundary  of  Namaqualand.  The 
third  remained  in  the  heart  of  the  country, 
and  built  himself  a  house  and  a  church  near  a 
beautiful  fountain,  and  called  the  place  Betha- 
nv.  From  this  centre  he  commenced  his  labors 
all  round,  in  a  wide  circle,  which  is  larger  than 
all  Ireland.  But  very  few  people  raide  in 
these  districts,  only  some  three  thousand ;  who, 
in  order  to  find  food  for  their  small  cattle,  travel 
incessantly  from  one  pasturage  to  another,  keep 
as  long  as  possible  by  their  t^ichers  in  Bethany, 
but  must  always  soon  pull  down  their  huts,  m 
order  to  set  them  up  again,  for  a  short  time,  in 
more  suitable  localities.  The  missionary,  too, 
travels  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  visits 


all  the  separate  parties  in  the  desert,  remains 
with  each  a  few  weeks  or  months,  teaches  and 
administers  the  sacraments,  and  then  returns 
again  to  the  centre  at  Bethany.  With  each 
troop  is  a  native  assistant,  who  carries  on  the 
work  of  instruction  in  the  absence  of  the  mis- 
sionary. About  1000  were  baptized  in  1850,  of 
whom,  probably,  the  half  partake  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  missionaries  usually  employ  an  in- 
terpreter, as  the  pronunciation  of  the  Nama* 
qua  dialect  is  too  difficult  But  they  have 
already  succeeded  in  fixing  the  language  by 
writing,  and,  besides  a  catechism,  wey  have 
translat>ed  the  Gospel  of  Luke  into  that  tongue ; 
and  by  the  assistance  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  have  had  it  printed  at  the 
Gape,  and  distributed  among  the  people.  The 
large  circuit  of  the  desert  of  Great  Namaqua- 
land is  divided  into  two  parts ;  and  a  second 
missionaiy  has  been  sent 

The  two  missionaries  who  proceeded  in  the 
year  1842,  to  the  northern  boundaries  of  Nama- 
qualand, met  with  a  very  friendly  reception 
n'om  Jonker,  the  Namaqua  chief  of  that  dis- 
trict, who  had  dwelt  before  in  Little  Nama- 
qualand, and  had  there  been  baptized.  They 
were  the  means  of  suppressing  the  desolating 
warfare  which  had  hitherto  been  waged  be- 
tween the  Namaquas  and  the  Domaras,  and  of 
establishing  peace.  Upon  this  they  thought 
that  the  door  was  opened  to  them  to  visit  the 
populous  tribes  that  live  to  the  north,  towards 
the  Niger;  but  disputes  in  their  own  neigh- 
borhood prevented  all  extension  of  missionary 
undertakings;  and,  on  account  of  them,  the 
loodity  was  abandoned  to  the  Wesleyans,  who 
claimed  prior  occupancy.  But  Jonker  witli 
his  people  have  relapsed  into  the  abominations 
of  heathenism;  and  they  have  become  the 
worst  robbers  and  murderers,  so  that  the  mis- 
sionaries in  that  district  have  no  more  danger- 
ous foe  than  that  Jonkei^  who  formerly  sat  at 
their  feet.  Directly  aft»  the  missionaries 
abandoned  Jonker's  locality,  two  brethren 
were  sent  out  to  their  aid  in  1845.  They  now 
divided  themselves;  two  went  forward  into 
Damaraland,  and  one  established  at  Whale-bay 
the  station  of  Scheppmansdorf,  of  the  highest 
importance  for  intercourse  by  sea;  and  one, 
somewhat  farther  to  the  south,  and  towards 
the  interior,  founded  the  flourishing  Rehoboth, 
at  some  hot  springs  which  are  pretty  numerous 
in  that  district,  and  the  country  round  about 
is  rather  fertile.  The  Namaqua  tribe,  which 
has  settled  there  to  the  number  of  1800  souls, 
is  not  compelled,  by  the  want  of  food  for  their 
cattle,  to  disperse  at  every  instant ;  but  reside 
so  constantly  that  the  chief  and  several  of  his 
principal  retainers  have  begun  to  build  for 
themselves  stone  houses  near  the  beautiful 
church  and  school,  a  thing  hitherto  unheard  of 
in  Namaqualand.  The  congregation  numbers 
four  hun^^  baptized  persons,  and  about  one 
hundred  participants  of  the  Lord's  Supper; 
and  though  it  has  existed  only  for  a  short  time, 
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it  is  one  of  the  most  prosperons  of  the  mission- 
ary oommonities.  The  two  elders,  the  four 
deacons  and  deaconesseSi  discharge  their  offices 
in  an  exemplary  manner;  public  worship  is 
very  regolarfy  attended ;  a  strict  discipline  is 
administered.  Amidst  the  tamnlts  of  war, 
always  raging  around,  Behoboth  has  hitherto 
been  presery^  as  a  community  of  peace.  A 
missionary  association  has  also  been  formed. 

The  two  missionaries  who  resolved  to  pene- 
trate northwards  into  Damaraland,  and  to 
whom  lately  two  other  brethren  have  gone, 
have  had  to  straggle  with  very  great  difficul- 
ties among  the  rude  and  savage  negro  tribes. 
Without  an  interpreter  and  without  any  assist- 
ance, they  had  to  master  a  language  to  which 
they  were  perfect  strangers,  and  which,  from 
the  hoarse  tnroats  of  the  people,  sounds  unin- 
telligible in  the  highest  d^ree,  and  appears  to 
be  extremely  copious  in  inflections.  It  would 
seem  that  die  Damara  lang^uage  is  allied  to 
that  of  the  £affit».  The  missionaries  have, 
with  unspeakable  pains  and  labor,  reached 
that  point,  that  they  can  both  preach  in  the 
iangua^,  and  they  have  printed  some  little 
bo(Mcs  m  it  At  first  they  kept  together  at 
one  station ;  but  they  have  now  three  separate 
stations,  and  will  probably  extend  them  to  a 
wider  circle,  as  soon  as  the  travels  undertaken 
to  explore  the  country  beyond  Whale-bay  to- 
wards Lake  Ngami  have  opened  paths  into 
the  interior.  In  Damaralano,  thougn  the  mis- 
sionaries cannot  yet  speak  of  the  fruits  of  their 
labors,  they  can  speak  of  many  lovely  buds 
and  blossoms. 

This  mission  has  planted  an  ofi&hoot,  far 
into  the  interior  of  the  country.  On  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Cape  colony,  not  far 
from  the  middle,  lie  the  Karroo  mountains,  on 
one  extremity  of  which  live  a  tribe  of  Bastards, 
on  the  other  a  tribe  of  Kt^rcs,  that  have  been 
separated  from  their  kindred  tribes,  and  have 
wandered  up  and  down  for  many  years.  Among 
both  tribes  a  mission  has  beon  commenced ; 
in  1B45,  among  the  Bastards  (600),  of  whom 
150  have  been  baptized;  in  1847,  among 
the  Kaffi-es  (700),  of  whom  already  100  arc 
baptized.  Tne  two  stations  are  called  Aman- 
deiboom  and  Schietfontein.  They  would  all 
have  the  prospect  of  pleasing  prosperity,  if 
the  hostile  Dutch  boers  did  not  penetrate  to 
them,  with  an  intention  to  drive  out  the  tribes, 
and  to  seize  upon  their  fine  pasture  lands  for 
their  own  heros. 

In  1854,  the  mission  was  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  Of  its  seventeen  stations,  ten  are 
within  the  limits  of  the  colony,  four  among 
the  Namaqnas,  and  three  among  the  Hcreros. 
Scheppmansdorf,  the  most  northerly  of  the 
Xamaqua  stations,  is  near  Whalefish  Bay. 
Xew  Barmen  lies  about  two  hundred  miles 
north-east  from  Scheppmansdorf.  Of  the  other 
two  Hercro  stations,  Otjimbingue  is  situated 
five  days*  journey  west  of  New  Barmen,  and 
Schmelen*s  Expectation  is  one  day  east  of  the 


same  place.  The  following  table,  though  im- 
perfect, will  give  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the 
condition  of  the  difierent  stations : 
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47 
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0 

1 
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Berlin  Missionary  Society. — ^This  society 
commenced  operations  in  South  Africa  in 
1833.  One  of  the  stations  first  occupied  by 
its  missionaries  was  Beaufort  Some  of  them 
went  among  the  Corannas  and  Kafires.  Since 
1838,  they  have  had  stations  at  Cape  Town 
and  Zoar.  Its  stations  in  1847  were,  Zoar, 
Bethel,  Itembia,  Emmaus,  Bethany,  and  Friel. 
The  number  of  its  missionaries  is  14 ;  of  bap- 
tized persons,  907 ;  of  scholars,  418. 

Norwefrian  Protestant  Missionary  Society,-^ 
This  Bocietv  have  recently  conmienced  a  mis- 
sion near  t*ort  Natal,  where  they  have  sent 
four  missionaries ;  but  we  have  no  particulars 
concerning  their  operations. 

The  following  table  presents  a  ^neral  sum- 
mary of  missionary  operations  m  Southern 
Africa.  The  United  Brethren  and  the  Wes- 
leyans  do  not  distinguish,  in  their  reports,  be- 
tween ordained  missionaries  and  assistants.  In 
several  other  respects,  the  returns  are  wanting, 
leaving  the  table  incomplete ;  but,  in  the  most 
imporUnt  particulars,  they  are  ao  nearly  full 
as  to  give  a  fair  ixnpression  of  the  work.  The 
missionaries  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  are  chieny  employed 
in  ministering  to  the  established  churcnes  in 
the  colony,  and  the  reralts  of  their  labors  are 
not  reported. 
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AFRICA,  WESTERN  :*  That  part  of  the 
continent  of 'Africa,  which  lies  along  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  from  the  Soathem  borders  of  the 
Great  Desert  of  Sahara,  in  latitude  16°  or  17^ 
north,  to  Cape  Negro,  near  the  river  Nourse, 
or  the  Southern  boundary  of  Benguela,  in 
about  the  same  latitude  South.  It  varies  in 
width,  from  200  to  350  miles,  and  bears  about 
the  same  geographical  relation  to  the  continent 
of  Africa,  that  the  Atlantic  States  do  to  North 
America.  The  Kong  Mountains  form  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  northern  half  of  West 
Africa,  and  the  Sierra  del  Crystal  mountains 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Southern  half. 
The  former  take  their  rise  about  200  miles 
east  of  the  Gulf  of  Benin,  and  run  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  keeping  nearly  parallel  to 
the  sea-coast,  and  not  more  than  200  miles  dis- 
tant, until  they  reach  the  latitude  of  Sierra 
Leone,  where  they  make  an  immense  sweep 
into  the  interior,  inclining  to  the  north-east, 
until  they  lose  themselves  in  the  sands  of  the 
Desert  700  or  800  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  and 
more  than  1500  miles  from  their  starting  point. 
The  latter  rise  nearer  to  the  sea-coast,  and  for 
the  first  hundred  miles  are  in  sight  of  it ;  after 
which,  they  bear  off  in  a  southerly  direction, 
for  200  miles,  and  then  resume  a  parallel  line 
to  the  searcoast,  till  their  termination,  in  the 
latitude  of  Bengpiela,  1000  or  1200  miles  from 
the  place  of  beginning. 

Tne  three  grand  divisions  of  Western  Africa, 
are  Senegambia,  Upper  or  Northern  Guinea, 
and  Southern  Guinea  or  Southern  Ethiopia. 
The  first  of  these  extends  from  the  southern 


*  For  the  principal  porUon  of  the  introductory  p^rt  of  this 
article,  embracing  tha  geography  of  the  country  and  the 
character  and  the  eondlti<Mi  oi  the  people,  the  author  is 
Indebted  to  a  work  on  Wettem  J^rica,  m  preparation  for 
the  press,  by  Rev.  John  Lelchton  WUnon,  the  manntcript 
of  which  vaa  kindly  loaned  rar  the  parpoie  by  the  writer ; 
the  chaptera  on  these  iiubt}ects  haring  been  copied,  with 
some  slight  abridgment,  but  in  manr  parts,  nearly  rerba- 
tini .  The  paniffniph  on  numi  oomdUnan  is  ooadenaed  from 
a  printed  pamphlet  by  the  same  writer. 


borders  of  Sahara  to  Cape  Vcrga,  \(P  north 
latitude,  reaching  inward  700  miles.  The 
second  extends  from  Cape  Vcrga  to  the  Cam- 
eroon mountains,  in  the  Gulf  of  Benin,  a  dis- 
tance, on  the  coast,  of  more  than  1500  miles, 
but  not  more  than  250  miles  wide.  The  third 
extends  from  the  Cameroon  mountains,  in  4P 
north  latitude,  to  Benguela. 

The  physical  aspect  of  the  country  presents 
some  of  the  richest  and  most  exuberant  nat- 
ural scenery  in  the  world.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Mount,  and  Cape  Messu- 
rado,  the  eye  rests  upon  bold  headlands  and 
high  promontories,  enveloped  in  the  richest 
tropical  verdure.  In  the  region  of  Cape  Pal- 
mas,  there  are  extended  plains,  somewhat  un- 
dulated, and  beautified  with  almost  every  vari- 
ety of  the  palm  and  palmetto.  On  the  Derwin 
coast,  the  country  rises  to  hi^h  table  land,  of 
the  richest  aspect,  and  of  immense  extent. 
The  GU)ld  Coast  presents  hills  and  dal^  of 
almost  every  conceivable  form  and  variety. 
And,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fernando  Po  and 
the  Cameroons,  mountain  scenery  presents  it- 
self of  exceeding  beauty  and  surpassing  mag- 
nificencei 

The  western  coasts  of  Africa  are  watered  by 
four  great  and  noble  rivers ;  the  Senegal  and 
Gambia  in  Senegambia^  the  Niger  in  Northern 
Guinea,  and  the  Congo  in  Southern  Guinea ; 
besides  which,  are  several  small  rivers  and 
streams,  which  run  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

The  discharge  of  the  rivers  and  small  streams 
is  freauently  obstructed  by  the  heavy  swells 
from  tne  open  ocean,  and  form  themselves  into 
back  waters  or  lagoons,  in  consequence  of 
tiie  exposed  condition  of  the  sea-coast.  These 
lagoons  are  separated  from  the  ocean  by  a 
narrow  sand  bank,  thrown  up  by  the  outer 
swell.  They  are  sometimes  200  or  300  miles 
long,  but  generally  only  a  few  feet  deep,  and 
seldom  more  than  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile  wide. 
They  furnish  great  facilities  of  intercourse  and 
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commerce  to  the  maritime  tribes,  bat  are  too 
shaUow  for  ordinary  shipping.  The  coast  of 
Africa  is  greatly  wanting  in  good  bays  and 
harbors. 

The  extent  of  territory  belonging  to  the 
English  colony  at  Sierra  Leone,  is  abont  3000 
miles.  The  l^ritish  possess  also  seycral  small 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  yis.,  Cape 
CoaM  CasUe,  Sueeondee,  Dix  Cove^  Annamaboej 
Akra  and  Lagos,  The  town  of  Bonny  is  sit* 
nated  at  the  month  of  the  river  Niger,  and  has 
been  a  great  mart  for  the  slave  trade.  The 
Ishuids  of  Ascension  and  St.  Helena  belong 
to  Great  Britain ;  the  Madeira  and  Cape  De 
Verde  Ishuids,  to  the  Portngnese.  The  For* 
tngnese  have  also  formed  settlements  below 
the  Niger,  on  the  coasts  of  Congo,  Loao^io 
and  Baignela.        .  . 

CZtnuite.— The  heat  is  seldom  oppressivB  on 
the  8ea<»&8t  Alternate  land  and  sea-breexes 
blow  fresh  e?ery  day.  The  mercury  seldom 
ijses  to  90^,  and  nsnally  ranges  between  74  and 
Q4P,  In-doors,  the  air  is  seldom  oppressive. 
Dnring  the  Harmaiton  winds,  the  mornings 
are  cool,  and  the  wind  blows  very. strongly. 
On  the  coast  of  Senegambia  the  heat  is  op- 
presBive,  bat  not  so  on  the  coast  of  Goinea. 
In  the  interior,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  land 
and  sea  breezes,  the  climate  no  doubt  would 
be  oppressive. 

IrAabitanU. — ^The  inhabitants  of  Western 
Africa  are  divided  into  three  great  families, 
corresponding  with  the  three  grand  geograph- 
ical divisions.  '  Although  these  families  belong 
to  one  race,  yet  th6re  are  marked  and  essentia 
differences  between  them. 

In  Senegambia  there  ate  three  leading  fami- 
lies, known  as  the  Jalois,  Mandingoes,  and 
Foulahs.  By  many  it  is  doubted  whetoer  either 
of  these  are  pure  negroes.  The  Foulahs  are 
evidently  a  mixed  race.  They  are  Mohamme- 
dans, while  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  and 
Southern  Guinea  are  essentially  Fagan. 

Northon  Guinea  is  inhabited  by  the  Nigri- 
tian  family,  so  called  from  their  supposed  de- 
scent from  the  great  negro  &milies  living  in 
the  valley  of  the  Niger.  The^  are  here  sub- 
divided into  six  or  seven  families. 

Southern  Guinea  is  inhabited  by  the  Nilotic 
family,  so  called  from  their  supposed  descent 
from  the  ancient  nations  of  the  Nile.  They  are 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  south  half  of  the 
continent  They  difier  in  many  respects  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Guinea.  Tne^  are  not 
BO  robust  and  energetic  as  the  Nigritian  race. 
Thar  forms  are  more  slender,  their  features 
are  better,  and  they  are  characterized  by  more 
shrewdness  and  pliancy  of  character. 

Governmeni, — ^There  are  no  extended  politi- 
cal oi^nizations  in  Western  Africa,  excepting 
the  kingdoms  of  Ashantee  and  Dahomey,  and 
neither  of  these  is  larger  or  more  powerful 
than  the  second-rate  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
As  a  general  thing,  the  people  live  together 
in  small  independent  commanities,  varying  in 


population  f^m  1000  to  20,000.  The  form 
of  government,  nominally,  is  monarchy,  but 
in  reality,  it  is  more  patriarchal  than  mon- 
archical. 

Social  Condition. — ^Though  greatly  debased 
by  their  heathenism,  yet  the  inhabitants  of 
Western  Africa  are  not  to  be  ranked  among 
the  lowest  of  the  human  race.  They  have 
fixed  habitations ;  they  cnltivate  the  soil,  have 
ho'ds  of  domestic  animals ;  and  show  as  much 
foresight  as  most  other  people  in  providing  for 
their  future  wants.  They  have  made  consid- 
eri^le  proficiency  in  most  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  evince  a  decided  taste  and  capacity 
for  commercial  pnrsnits.  They  have  no  writ- 
ten literature,  (excepting  tiie  Mohammedans 
among  tiiem ; )  but  th^  have  abundance  of 
unwritten  lore,  in  the  form  of  fables,  allego- 
ries, traditions,  and  proverbial  sayings,  in 
which  are  displayed  no  small  share  of  close 
observation,  lively  imagination,  and  extraordi- 
nary shrewdness  of  chuucter. 

Moral  Condition. — Sdfishness,  the  control- 
ling principle  of  ike  heathen  heart,  has  full 
sway  here.  The  principles  of  justice,  the 
rights  of  individuals,  the  rules  of  decencjr,  the 
voice  of  hunumity,  the  ties  of  kindred  and 
friendships  are  trampled  under  foot  Theft, 
falsehooQ,  frund,  deceit,  dnpUdty,  injustice, 
and  oppression,  are  favorite  agents  and  con- 
stant companions.  Intemperance,  licentious- 
ne^  gluttony  and  debauchery  famish  the 
aliment  upon  which  it  feeds.  It  is  almost 
impossible,  says  Mr.  Wilson,  to  say  what  vice 
is  preeminent  among  these  degraded  natives. 
Falsehood  is  univeisaL  .No  man  speaks  the 
truth,  who  can  find  a  motive  for  teuing  a  lie. 
Theft,  fraud,  and  intemperance,  are  considered 
as  praiseworthy  acts.  Chastity  is  an  idea  for 
which  the^  have  no  word  in  uieir  language, 
and  of  which  they  can  scarcdy  form  a  concep- 
tion. Envy,  jealoucy,  and  revenge,  enthrone 
themselves  in  every  heart,  and  wield  their 
triple  sceptre  with  uncontrolled  power.  Hence, 
there  can  be  no  confidence  between  man  and 
man,  no  sympathy  of  interests, — ^in  fact,  no 
such  thing  as  sode^.  As  might  be  expected, 
in  such  a  state,  their  intellects  faculties  are 
obtuse  and  circumscribed,  almost  beyond  con- 
ception. Beyond  a  few  local  associations,  the 
ideas  of  the  most  intelligent  native  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  are  not  one  particle  above  the 
speculations  of  a  child  in  tlus  oonntry  of  two 
or  three  years  of  age.  And  over  sucn  minds, 
superstition  reigns  with  absolute  swa;^.  Al- 
though the  African  is  b^  nature  preeminently 
socialj  yet  polygamy,  vntchcrafiy  and  the  daeoe 
trade,  together  witn  the  general  influence  of 
heathenism,  render  him  an  entire  stranger  to 
social  happiness.  Even  eanndbalism  prevails 
to  some  extent,  in  connection  with  punishment 
for  witchcraft.  A  man's  importance  in  so- 
ciety is  r^ulated  by  the  number  of  his  wives ; 
but  between  them  and  himself,  there  exists  no 
affection.    The  African  woman  detests  her 
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husband  above  all  oth^s,  and  strifesi  jealous- 
ies,  and  endless  bickeringsjprevail  among  the 
women  of  his  household.  The  belief  in  witch- 
craft sunders  all  the  ties  of  nature,  brings 
fatal  suspicion  upon  the  nearest  relatives,  and 
fiUs  the  minds  of  all  with  a  fearful  sense  of 
insecurity.  Their  persons,  houses,  and  almost 
every  article  of  property,  must  be  guarded  bv 
Mmest  and  a  man  must  be  carefiil  what  path 
he  walks,  whose  house  he  enters,  on  what  stool 
he  sits,  and  what  he  touches.  The  cere- 
mony of  ^  taking  off  the  feti^  "  must  be  per- 
formed before  a  particle  of  food  or  drink  is 
tosted.  The  hair  of  the  head,  and  the  parings 
of  the  nails,  are  concealed  with  studiea  care ; 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  these  and  a  thousand 
other  expedients,  yet  more  silly  and  stupid, 
these  people  einoy  no  sense  of  security,  but 
are  wretched  and  miserable  among  themselves, 
and  know  nojb  where  to  turn  for  relief. 

Rdigious  Bdieft  and  Superstitious  Customs 
and  Traditions. — It  has  been  found  very  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  or  describe  the  religious  views 
of  the  Pagan  tribes  of  Africa,  owinc;  partly 
to  their  indefiniteness,  and  partly  to  their  habits 
of  concealment  in  relation  to  what  mi^ht  ex- 
,  pose  them  to  ridicule.  The  belief  m  One 
Great  Supreme  Being,  the  Creator  and  Up- 
holder of  all  things,  Mr.  Wilson  thinks  is  uni- 
versal This  conviction  stands  out  in  every 
man's  creed ;  so  much  so,  that  any  theorv  of 
Atheism  would  strike  them  as  absurd  and  in- 
defensible. Their  conceptions  of  the  character 
and  attributes  of  God,  however,  are  extremely 
low.  They  think  of  his  power  over  the  natural 
world  as  ffreat  and  irresistible ;  but  they  have 
no  just  ideas  of  his  moral  purity ;  but  ascribe 
to  him  motives  and  feelings  utterly  at  variance 
with  his  true  character.  The  tribes  along  the 
coast  have  a  name  for  Jehovah,  and  m^  of 
them,  two  or  more,  significant  of  his  character 
as  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Bene&ctor.  The 
general  impression,  however,  is,  that  He  exer- 
cises very  little  agency  in  the  government  of 
the  world,  feeling  too  little  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  or  being  too  for  off,  to  concern 
himself  with  what  is  transpiring  upon  earth. 
On  some  great  occasions,  his  name  is  invoked, 
and  in  the  Grebo  country  he  is  called  upon 
three  times,  in  a  ]oud  voice,  to  witness  any  very 
solemn  transaction,  as  the  establishment  of 
peace  after  war,  the  ratification  of  some  great 
treaty,  or  other  measures  of  national  import- 
,  ance.  The  same  thing  is  done  by  an  indivi- 
dual when  he  is  about  to  drink  the  '*  rod  wood 
ordeal."  Whether  the  practice  of  calling  upon 
God  three  times,  about  which  they  are  very 
particular,  has  any  reference  to  the  Trinity  is 
matter  of  conjecture ;  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  may  have  been  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion, or  borrowed  from  Christianity. 

The  belief  in  a  future  state  of  existence  is 
also  general ;  but  they  have  no  very  definite  or 
consistent  views  as  to  what  that  state  is. 
Some   believe  in  transmigration,  ft^^  hence 


animals  in  certain  localities,  as  the  monkeys 
about  Fishtown,  are  regarded  as  snored,  be- 
cause they  are  supposed  to  be  animated  by  the 
spirits  of  their  deceased  friends.     The  soul  of 
one  man  is  supposed  to  have  been  revived  in 
another,  especially  when  there  is  any  marked 
resemblance  between  tiie  two.    The  Mpongwe 
people  suppose  there  is  a  place  where  the  spi- 
rits of  the  dead  will  be  ultimately  collected  ; 
and  the  Grebes  connect  with  it  the  idea  of  an 
ordeal  that  must  be  passed  through  in  going 
to  that  place,  which  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
derived  from  the  Popish  doctrine  of  Purgatory, 
taught  by  the  Portuguese  missionaries,  who 
visited  this  coast  in  the  16th  and  17th  centu- 
ries.    But  at  present,  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
are  supposed  to  mingle  freely  with  the  living ; 
hence  their  dreams  and  sudden  impressions 
upon  their  nfinds  are  regarded  as  visitations 
from  the  dead  ;  and  any  hints  or  admonitions 
received  from  such  sources  will  be  more  readily 
followed  than  the  dictates  of  reason  and  com- 
mon sense.    Sometimes  the  living  are  repri- 
manded by  the  dead  for  their  remissness  in 
duty,  and  not  unfrequently  the  streets  and 
precincts  of  the  largest  towns  are  swept  and 
thoroughly  cleansed,  in  obedience  to  some  such 
hint  from  the  dead. 

The  idea  of  a  fiiture  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments  is  not  clearly  developed ;  but  a 
separate  burying  place  is  kept  for  atrocious 
criminals,  and  there  is  a  repugnance  felt  to 
mineling  with  the  notoriously  wicked  and 
cruel. 

Feti^ism  and  Devil-worship  are  the  charac- 
teristic and  leading  forms  or  religion  of  the 
Pagan  tribes  of  all  Africa.  I'he  two  things 
are  entirely  distinct  in  themselves ;  but  they 
run  together  at  so  many  points,  and  have  been 
so  much  confounded  by  those  who  have  written 
on  the  subject,  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
task  to  set  them  in  their  separate  and  true 
light.  A  Fetiehf  strictly  speaking,  is  little 
less  than  a  charm,  amulet,  or  talisman,  worn 
about  the  body,  or  suspended  from  some  part 
of  the  dwelling,  and  is  intended  either  to 
guard  the  owner  from  some  apprehended  evil, 
or  to  secure  for  him  some  coveted  good.  On 
some  parts  of  the  coast  it  is  called  "a  grigri^ 
(greegree,)  at  other  places,  a  juju^  (jewjew,) 
and  others  still,  a  fetish,  all  implying  the  same 
thing.  It  may  be  a  piece  of  wood,  in  the 
form  of  an  ornament,  the  horn  of  a  goat  or 
sheep,  a  piece  of  metal  or  ivory,  or  any  thing 
else  that  has  been  consecrated  by  one  of  the 
priests.  There  are  several  classes  of  these  fe- 
tishes, for  which  they  have  separate  names : 
those  worn  about  their  persons ;  such  as  are 
suspended  over  the  doors,  and  in  different  parts 
of  their  dwellings,  corresponding  somewhat  to 
the  penates  of  the  ancient  Bomans;  such  as 
may  be  found  along  their  highways,  to  protect 
their  farms  and  fruit  trees  from  depredation ; 
such  as  are  used  in  war ;  and  finally,  such  as 
belong  to  the  town  and  are  kept  in  a  house  at 
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tbe  entrance  of  the  village,  or  at  fhe  residence 
of  the  chief. 

The  fetishes  are  snpposed  to  poflsess  extra- 
ordinary and  Taried  powers.  They  preserve 
tiie  life  and  health  of  one  who  uses  them,  and 
gnard  not  only  from  viable  evils,  bntfrom  the 
secret  machinations  of  witchcraft,  so  much 
dr&ided  by  the  simple-minded  African.  The 
fetish  b  also  supposed  to  be  able  to  protect  itself 
against  violence ;  which  power  the  soperstitions 
people  are  afraid  to  test   If  the  fetisn  foils,  in  a 

g'ven  instance,  it  only  proves  that  this  particn- 
r  one  has  no  efficacy,  and  it  is  thrown  away  for 
a  better  one ;  but  every  one  is  considered  efleo- 
live  till  experience  has  proved  the  contrary. 
And,  if  nine  out  of  ten  fail,  the  saccess  of  the  one 
is  balanced  against  the  failure  of  the  nine,  and 
the  sncoessfnfone  is  the  more  valned.  They  talk 
to  their  fetishes,  try  to  stir  them  op  to  action  in 
great  emergencies,  pour  mm  upon  them,  and  act 
as  if  they  supposed  they  possessed  life  and  intel* 
ligence :  but  m  no  other  sense  can  their  fetishes 
be  considered  objects  of  religions  worship.  As 
a  general  thing,  they  are  regarded  as  inanimate 
objects,  without  intelligence,  but  nevertheless, 
exercising  a  silent  mysterious  influence,  either 
for  their  protection  and  preservation,  or  to  the 
injury  of  their  fellow  jnen#  They  regard  this 
as  an  established  fact ;  and  think  it  as  easy  to 
see  the  connection  between  the  fetish  and  the 
result,  as  between  poison  taken  into  the  stom- 
ach and  death  that  follows. 

The  practice  of  wearing  and  using  fetishes 
18  universal.  They  may  be  seen  along  every 
path,  at  the  gate  of  eveiy  village,  over  the 
door  of  every  house,  and  around  the  neck  of 
every  one.  The  young.,  especially  those  who 
have  had  some  intercourse  with  the  civilized 
world,  show  some  skepticism  on  the  Eubject ; 
hnt  the  older  people,  especially  when  tbe^  be- 
come contemplative,  and  feel  the  infirmities  of 
oge,  cling  to  them  with  greater  tenacity.  The 
people,  however,  have  less  feeling  of  security 
than  if  they  had  none  of  these  charms  ,*  and 
they  never  rely  upon  them  in  any  very  trying 
or  dangerous  emergency.  Indeed,  when  flying 
from  imminent  danger,  they  will  tear  off  their 
fetishes  and  throw  mem  away,  to  relieve  them- 
selves of  the  incumbrance. 

Fetishes  are  extensively  employed  to  protect 
property,  and  to  punish  oflenders.  They  are 
maae  last  to  fruit  trees,  set  upon  the  borders  of 
a  farm,  or  tied  around  the  neck  of  a  goat ,-  by 
which  it  is  supposed  that  trespassers  will  be 
punished.  And  so,  when  any  great  national 
law  has  been  adopted,  a  fetish  is  made,  to 
punish  the  offender.  But  this  is  more  fre- 
craently  done,  when  they  are  too  feeble  to  take 
the  execution  of  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 
The  use  of  fetishes  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  belief  in  vntchcraft. 

DeviUvforship. — The  only  thing  in  Western 
Afirica  that  can  strictly  bo  regarded  as  religious 
worriiip,  is  that  which  is  offered  to  the  spirits 
of  tiie  dead,  and  usually  denominated  ^  Devil- 


tporship."  Some  of  them  are  regarded  as  good 
spirits,  and  their  aid  and  protection  sought, 
others  are  considered  as  evil  spirits,  and  their 
displeasure  deprecated.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  have  any  idea  of  evil  spirits  dis- 
tinct from  those  which  are  supposed  to  have 
proceeded  from  wicked  men.  The  presence  of 
some  spirits  is  courted ;  houses  are  built  for 
their  accommodation,  and  occasional  oflerings 
of  food,  drink,  clothing,  and  furniture  are  taken 
to  these  houses  for  their  use.  Th^  place  large 
quantities  of  cloth,  beads,  knives,  pines,  tobac- 
co, and  ornaments  in  the  coflfiu,  and  large  ar- 
ticles of  Aimiture  around  the  grave  outside, 
for  the  use  of  the  dead. 

There  are  also  other  spirits,  whose  presenee 
is  much  dreaded.  They  are  supposed  to  cause 
sickness,  drought,  wars,  pestilence,  and  other 
forms  of  national  evil;  and,  in  some  places, 
they  make  oflerings  to  the  devil  to  appease  his 
wrath,  and  inducehim  to  withdraw  the  scourge. 
On  the  Gold  coast,  there  are  stated  occasions 
when  the  people  turn  out  at  night  to  drive  the 
devil  away  from  town  with  clubs  and  torches. 
At  a  given  signal,  the  whole  community  start 
up,  commence  a  most  hideous  howling,  beat 
about  in  every  nook  and  comer  of  their  houses, 
then  rurii  into  the  streets  like  frantic  maniacs, 
beat  the  air  with  their  clubs,  brandish  tibeir 
torches,  and  scream  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 
Soon,  some  one  announces  tnat  the  devil  is 
leaving  the  town  by  some  particular  gate, 
when  uiey  all  rush  in  that  direction,  and  pur- 
sue him  for  miles  from  the  town. 

Supposed  demoniacal  poBsessions  are  very 
common,  and  the  feats  performed  by  those 
who  are  believed  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
these  agents,  are  not  unlike  those  described  in 
the  New  Testament  Frantic  gestures,  con- 
vulsions, foaming  at  the  mouth,  feats  of  super- 
natural stren^h,  furious  ravings,  bodily  lace- 
rations, gnashing  of  the  teeth,  and  other  things 
of  a  similar  nature,  characterize  all  those  cases 
which  they  regard  as  being  under  the  influence 
of  evil  spirits.  But  some  of  these,  Mr.  Wilson 
says  he  lound  out  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
administration  of  powerful  narcotics,  and  oth- 
ers were  the  natural  results  of  a  highly  excited 
state  of  the  nerves.  But  there  were  other  ex- 
hibitions of  feeling  and  actions,  which  could 
scarcely  be  ascribra  to  either  of  these  causes. 
However,  we  cannot  tell  what  eflfects  may  be 
produced  by  frequent  and  violent  strain  upon 
the  nervous  system. 

In  the  beginnii^,  it  is  not  eas^  to  distin- 
guish these  possessions  from  an  ordinary  attack 
of  disease ;  and  when  it  is  determined  to  be 
a  possession,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  ascertain 
what  kind  of  a  spirit  it  is.  On  the  Pongo  coast, 
there  are  four  or  five  classes  of  these  spirits ; 
and  when  a  man  is  known  to  be  possessed,  he 
passes  through  the  hands  of  the  pnests  of  these 
diflerent  orders,  till  some  one  pronounces  it  to 
be  a  case  with  which  he  is  acouainted  and  is 
able  to  cure.    A  temporary  iionse  is  built 
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dancing  commenoes,  a  Tariety  of  ceremonies 
ore  performed,  medicines  are  adminisiered,  and 
after  a  fortnight  spent  in  this  wa^,  night  and 
day,  the  friends  of  the  InTalid  foniishing  abun- 
dance of  mm  and  food  for  the  performers,  he 
is  pronounced  cared.  A  honse  is  then  built 
near  his  bwn  residence,  for  the  accommodation 
of  this  outcast  devil,  who  is  henceforth  to  be- 
come his  tutelar  god ;  and  so  long  as  he  treats 
him  with  proper  respect,  and  ob^  the  injunc- 
tions impoeea  on  him  when  he  was  healed,  he 
will  do  wen.  But  if  the  disease  returns,  it  is 
eridenee  of  neglect  of  duty  towards  his  patron 
spirit,  and  the  ceremonies  must  be  repeated. 

The  spirits  who  are  objects  of  worship  in 
the  countiy,  are  supposed  to  ii^bit  certain 
great  rocks,  trees,  mountains,  rivers,  caverns, 
and  groves;  and  these  places  are  always  sa- 
cred. They  are  passed  in  silence,  and  not  with- 
out dropping  some  kind  of  oflbring,  if  nothing 
more  than  a  leaf  of  a  tree,  or  a  shell  picked 
up  on  the  beach.  To  these  places  they  carry 
oferings  of  food,  drink,  doth,  or  furniture ;  but 
they  must  be  presented  by  the  priest,  who 
TOetends  to  hold  intercourse  with  these  spirits. 
When  the  priests  would  make  an  impression 
upon  the  ]^ple,  one  of  their  own  number  is 
concealed  in  some  recess  of  the  grove,  or  cor- 
ner of  the  rock,  and  answers  are  given  to  the 
questions  proposed,  but  always  in  an  unnatural 
tone.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  exposure  of 
the  trick,  for  no  one  has  courage  to  venture 
near  the  spot,  lest  a  legion  of  angry  spirits 
should  rush  out  and  tear  him  in  pieces.  One 
of  these  (Nracles  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cavali 
river  has  acquired  great  celebrity ;  and  it  is 
visited  by  pilgrims  from  the  distance  of  nearly 
200  miles ;  and  as  offerings  are  always  brought, 
it  is  a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the 
king  of  Cavali.  It  has  been  visited  by  several 
white  men,  and. found  to  be  nothing  but  a  cav- 
ern, in  which  is  an  echo,  that  Uie  priests  inter- 
pret to  mean  whatever  they  please,  and  the 
people  arc  simple  enough  to  credit  the  word 
of  men,  of  whose  dishonesty  they  have  doily 
proofe. 

These  patron  spirits  are  siq>poeed  also  to  in- 
habit certain  animals,  and  hence  such  become 
sacred.  At  Fishtown,  on  the  Grain  const, 
certain  monkeys  found  in  the  wood  about  the 
nrave-yard  are  sacred,  because  it  is  thought 
diey  are  animated  by  the  spirits  of  their  de- 
parted friends.  At  Dizcove,  on  the  Gold 
coast,  the  crocodile  is  sacred.  At  Papo  and 
Whidah,  on  the  skve  coast,  a  certain  kind 
of  snake  is  sacred.  At  Q^bar  and  Bonny 
the  shark  is  sacred,  and  hnman  victims  are 
occasionallv  oflfered  to  it  At  the  Gaboon,  the 
natives  will  not  eat  the  parrot,  because  it  talks, 
and,  as  thev  say,  is  too  much  like  man ;  but  in 
reality,  perhaps,  because  ibey  ha^-^^  some  suspi- 
cion that  these  birds  hare  the  gp^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
forefathers.  A  certaio  tiW  ^^  Gape  St 
Catherine, .  is  also  BOLcred.       ^i 

These  animals  hare  tbesot^       ^  to  find  out 


that  they  are  not  liable  to  be  molested,  and 
therefore  appear  to  be  very  presuming.'  The 
monkeys  about  Fi^town  are  quite  tame ;  the 
alligator  at  Dixcove  will  come  at  call,  and  fol- 
low a  man  with  a  white  fowl  in  bis  hand,  to 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  his  den ;  the 
snake  at  Papo  has  become  bo  much  domestica- 
ted that  it  may  be  handled  with  impunity,  and 
so  far  trained  that  it  will  bite  or  refrain  from 
biting,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  its  keeper. 
The  3iark  at  Benin  will  come  up  to  the  river's 
edge  eveiy  day,  to  see  if  a  victim  is  prepared 
for  him ;  and  the  tiger  of  St  Catherine  will 
traverse  the  streets  of  the  village  at  night,  and 
will  burrow  somewhere  during  the  day,  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  witnout  any  appar 
rent  apprehension  of  being  disturbed. 

The  spirits  of  the  dead  ore  supposed  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  affivirs  of  the  world ; 
hence,  when  in  great  distress,  they  ^o  into  the 
woods  and  call  upon  them  for  help,  m  the  most 
piteous  strains.  They  sometimes  send  messa- 
ges to  their  friends  in  another  world,  by  one 
that  is  about  to  die.  Mr.  Wilson  savs  he  has 
known  mothers  who  have  shunned  their  own 
sons,  lest  they  should  use  some  unfair  means 
to  get  them  out  of  this  world,  with  the  hope 
that  ther  would  do  them  more  service  in  an- 
other. They  frequently  invoke  the  spirits  of 
their  forefa&ers,  when  about  to  discuss  any 
important  matter ;  and  the  leading  men  in  the 
Pongo  country  rub  their  foreheads  with  chalk 
that  has  been  kept  in  the  skull  of  some  great 
chief,  for  the  purpose  of  imbibing  his  wisdom 
and  courage. 

The  practice  of  sacrificing  human  beings  to 
the  manes  of  the  dead,  whicn  is  more  common 
in  Ashantee  and  Dahomey  than  any  where  else, 
grows  out  of  this  belief  in  a  futur^  existence. 
The  victims  ofiercd  at  the  death  of  any  member 
of  the  royal  family,  or  of  any  great  personage, 
and  which  are  repeated  at  stated  periods  after- 
wards, are  intenoed  to  be  servants  or  escorts  to 
such  persons  in  another  world.  They  have  no 
right  conceptions  of  a  purely  spiritual  state  of 
existence,  and  hence  they  reason  from  the  visi- 
ble to  the  invisible.  Although  they  have  no 
distinct  impression  of  the  resurrection,  thev 
suppose  that  their  deceased  friends  have  all 
the  bodily  wants  which  they  had  in  this  world, 
and  that  they  would  be  gratified  by  the  same 
kind  of  attentions  that  would  be  acceptable 
here. 

A  deranged  man  is  regarded  as  one  who  has 
lost  his  soiU,  and  the  same  is  said  of  the  imbe- 
cility of  age.  In  sleep,  they  suppose  it  not 
uncommon  for  the  soul  to  wander  out  of  the 
body,  and  sometimes  to  come  in  conflict  with 
other  wandering  spirits.  If  a  man  wakes  up 
in  the  morning  with  pains  in  his  bones  or 
muscles,  he  suspects  at  once  that  his  spirit  has 
been  wandering  about  in  the  night,  and  has 
received  a  severe  flagellation  from  some  other 
spirit. 

fTrtcAcrq/l.— Nearly  allied  to  the  foregoing, 
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is  the  nniTeraal  belief  in  witchcratt,  which  is, 
perbi^  the  heaviest  curae  that  rests  on  Africa, 
and  one  oPthe  last  evils  to  be  rooted  oat  of 
the  African  mind.  In  its  leading  and  essen- 
tial featores,  it  does  not  differ  materially  from 
that  form  of  it  which  prevails  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  (See  Witthcrcfi.)  A  person 
who  professes  this  art,  is  sappoeed  to  exercise 
nothing  less  than  omnipotent  power,  not  only 
over  the  minds  and  bocues  of  his  fellow  men, 
bat  over  wild  animals  and  the  elements  of  na- 
ture. He  can  transform  himself  into  a  ti^r 
and  ke^  Ae  oommnnity  in  a  state  of  agita- 
tion for  months  or  years ;  he  can  tarn  hinraelf 
into  an  dephant,  and  destroy  their  farms  and 
fmit  trees.  He  can  turn  another  man  into  an 
elephant,  so  that  he  may  be  shot  by  his  own 
lather  or  brother.  The  wind  and  the  light- 
ning are  his  agents,  and  they  never  fall  upon 
any  one  bat  th^  have  been  directed  by  his 
machinations.  It  is  not  known  how  this  mys- 
terioDS  power  is  acquired.  By  some  it  is  sap- 
posed  to  be  seoired  by  eating  a  certain  kind 
of  leaf  in  the  woods,  and  by  others  to  be  con- 
ferred by  evil  spirits.  No  very  logical  proofs 
are  reqntred  to  show  that  a  man  has  exercised 
^ese  extraorchnary  powers.  It  is  known  that 
he  once  had  a  piqae  at  one  of  his  fellow  men, 
and  becaose  this  man  happened  to  die  the  same 
day  that  an  elephant  was  killed,  he  is  sospect- 
ed  of  having  tamed  him'  into  that  elephant, 
and  so  arranged  every  thing  that  he  should  be 
pat  to  death.  .  A  thnnder  storm  passes  over  a 
village,  a  house  is  struck  with  lightning,  and 
some  one  is  killed.  The  whole  community  is 
thrown  into  the  most  direftil  agitation.  The 
inqoiry  is  raised,  **  Who  brought  the  lightning 
down  upon  that  man?"  the  meaning  of  which 
18  UtUe  else  than  *<  Who  had  a  grndge  against 
him  V  The  friends  and  family  of  the  deceas- 
ed have  the  right  to  single  oat  the  penon  and 
reqaire  him  to  drink  the  *<  redwood  draaght'* 
This  is  a  sore  and  infUlible  test  of  guilt  or  in- 
nooeooe.  No  man  can  hesitate  submitting  to 
it.  withoot  adcnowledging  his  gdlt  This 
draught  is  a  decoction  made  from  the  inner 
bark  of  a  large  forest  tree»  called  by  the  Gre- 
boe,  gum,  and  by  the  Ashantees,  adum.  The 
bark  is  poonded  in  a  mortar,  and  then  thrown 
into  a  pot  of  water  until  the  strength  is 
extracted,  when  it  is  drawn  off  for  use.  Its 
appeara&ee  is  like  the  water  of  a  tan  vat,  and 
it  n  both  astringent  and  narcotic,  and  when 
taken  in  laige  qoontities,  it  acts  as  an  emetic. 
Tbe  aoeased,  before  he  UJces  the  draoght,  mokes 
ooofesnon  of  dl  the  evil  deeds  he  has  commit- 
ted in  his  past  life,  and  then  invokes  God  to 
iBftke  ^''redwood  draught"  kill  him  if  he  is 
guilty  of  the  crime  with  which  he  is  charged, 
oat  if  he  is  innocent  to  let  it  pass  off  without 
harm.  -He  Is  required  to  dnnk  more  or  less 
according  to  eircumstanoes.  If  he  vomits 
freely,  he  is  declared  innocent.  But  if  other- 
wise, he  is  the  more  strongly  suspected,  an  ad- 
ditional portion  is  administered,  and  if  death 


follows,  it  seals  his  guilt.  The  j^reatest  indig- 
nities are  then  heaped  upon  his  body,  some- 
times even  before  life  is  extinct.  Women  and 
children  are  summoned,  and*  required  to  beat, 
kick,  and  spit  upon  it ;  and  even  the  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  victim  have  to  join  in  these 
outrages,  or  else  they  are  suspected  of  partici- 
pating in  his  crime.  And  besides  this,  the  fa- 
mily are  heavily  fined,  and  it  is  a  long  time 
before  the  stain  upon  their  character  is  wiped 
out. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  accused  comes  off 
clear  it  is  the  occasion  of  great  exultation. 
He  is  washed,  decked  out  in  his  best,  and  pa- 
rades the  streets  with  no  little  pride  and  com- 
placency. He  receives  presents  from  all  his 
friends,  and  the  party  who  accused  him  wrong- 
fully are  mulctea  in  a  large  sum.  But  a  man 
who  has  drank  this  portion  once,  is  not  entire- 
ly exempt  from  it  in  the  fhture. 

The  use  of  the  ^^  redwood  draught"  is  noten- 
tirely  confined  to  the  case  of  persons  suspected 
of  witchcraft.  It  is  used  as  a  punishment  for 
some  other  crimes ;  and  when  it  is  the  deter- 
mination of  those  who  administer  it  to  kill  the 
man,  it  can  be  forced  upon  him  in  such  quan- 
tities as  to  insure  the  result  This  mode  of 
punishment  appears  to  have  been  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  exonerating  the  administra- 
tors of  justice  fW)m  the  responsibilitv  of  put- 
ting men  to  death  in  cases  of  doubtful  guilt 
They  say  it  was  the  "  redwood  "  that  killed 
him ;  and  it  is  the  general  impression  that  the 
''  redwood  "  ha^  in  itself  the  oiscrimination  to 
detect  guilt;  and  thus  the  people  exonerate 
themselves  from  the  tedious  process  of  search- 
ing out  evidence.  They  never  assign  any  rea- 
son for  the  use  of  this  ordeal,  except  that  their 
fathers  did  it,  and  because  of  the  many  marvel- 
ous stories  the^  can  tell  of  the  wonderful  feats 
of  this  mysterious  agency. 

A  different  article  is  used  in  Lower  Guinea 
for  this  ordeal.  It  is  a  small  shrub  with  a  red 
root,  from  which  the  decoction  is  made,  called 
b^  the  Mpongwe  people  nkaziia.  This  is  a 
diuretic  and  narcotic ;  and  if  it  operates  freely 
as  the  former,  and  does  not  affect  the  brain  to 
produce  delirium,  the  man  is  considered  inno- 
cent ;  but  if  it  produces  vertigo,  he  is  guilty. 
Small  sticks  are  laid  on  the  ground,  a  few  feet 
apart,  and  after  having  taken  the  draught,  he 
is  required  to  step  over  them.  If  he  does  this 
without  difficulty,  he  is  innocent ;  but,  if  he 
fancies  they  are  great  logs,  and  raises  his  feet 
high  to  get  over  tiiem,  he  is,  of  course,  guiRy. 
The  quantity  in  this  case  is  not  more  than  huf 
a  pint ;  but  in  the  other  it  is  half  a  gallon  or 
a  gallon. 

The  natives  on  the  Grain  Coast  have  another, 
called  the  ^  hot  oil  ordeal,"  which  is  used  to 
detect  petty  thefts,  and  in  cases  where  women 
are  suspected  of  infiddity  to  their  husbands. 
The  suspected  person  is  required  to  plunge  the 
hand  into  a  pot  of  boiling  oil.  If  it  is  with- 
drawn without  pain,  he  is  innocent     If  he 
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SDfiers  pain,  ho  is  guilty,  and  is  fined  or  punished 
as  the  case  may  require. 

Traditions. — Although  the  Africans  have  no 
knowledge  of  letters,  they  have  a  great  deal  of 
what  may  be  called  unwritten  literature,  in  the 
form  of  legends,  traditions,  fables,  and  pro- 
verbial sayings.  Their  fables  are  highly  dra- 
matic, animals  being  made  to  act  and  speak 
with  life  and  naturfJness.  They  have  several 
traditions,  which,  would  seem  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Bible.  They  believe  in  the 
common  origin  of  the  hnman  race,  and  have  a 
curious  legend  to  account  for  the  difference 
between  the  white  and  black  man,  for  which 
see  Jshantee  and  GM  Coast.  They  have  tradi- 
tions also  of  a  deluge  and  of  the  advent  of  the 
Saviour,  but  coupled  with  much  that  is  extra- 
vagant and  gross. 

Among  all  the  tribes  of  both  Upper  and 
Lower  Guinea,  there  are  many  unmistakeable 
traces  of  Judaism.  The  existence  of  twelve 
families  in  most  of  the  large  communities  on 
the  coast;  the  extreme  care  taken  to  keep 
them  distinct ;  the  rigid  interdiction  of  mar- 
riages between  members  of  the  same  family ; 
and  various  other  customs,  show  that  they 
have  views  akin  to  those  of  the  Israelites.  On 
the  Gold  Coast,  they  divide  time  into  weeks, 
have  their  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  observe 
the  new  moons  with  as  much  interest  as  the 
Israelites.  Circumcision  is  practiced  among 
all  the  tribes  in  Western  Africa,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  on  the  Grain  Coast ;  and  the 
neglect  of  it  exposes  a  man  to  much  ridicule. 
The  practice  of  sprinkling  the  blood  of  ani- 
mals, as  they  invariably  do,  on  the  door-posts 
of  their  houses,  and  about  the  places  where  their 
fetishes  are  kept,  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
Jewish  origin.  In  the  house  of  the  chief- 
priest,  there  is  usually  an  altar  with  two  horns, 
and  criminals  fly  to  it  and  lay  hold  of  these 
horns,  as  the  Jews  did  of  old,  and  no  one  can 
remove  them  but  the  chief-priest  himself.  They 
have  their  stated  ablutions  and  their  purifica- 
tions ;  they  shave  their  heads  and  wear  the 
poorest  kind  of  clothes  as  marks  of  mourning. 
At  the  funerals,  the  women  are  the  chief 
mourners,  and  the  time  of  mourning  corres- 
ponds with  that  of  the  Jews. 

Funerals. — ^Africon  funerals  are  attended 
with  great  pomp  and  display.  The  corpse  is 
washed,  painted,  and  decked  out  in  the  grand- 
est style.  It  is  then  laid  on  boards,  or  in  a 
rude  coffin,  in  a  conspicuous  place,  during  the 
funeral  ceremonies,  which  occupy  the  ^eater 
part  of  the  day ;  the  character  dependmR  up- 
on the  standing  of  the  man.  At  an  early  hour, 
the  friends  and  townsmen  of  the  deceased  as- 
semble in  a  circle,  in  front  of  the  house.  A 
bullock  tied  bv  the  fore  feet  ig  t)rought  to  be 
slaughtered  in  honor  of  the  de^  Every  visitor 
is  expected  to  bring  some  kiii^jf  present,  to  be 
laid  m  or  beside  tie  coffia.  ttJ^*  ^eXe  relatives 
and  others,  to  the  number sol>f^^  ^^  of  forty  or 
Gftj,  get  within  the  circle,  ^^tj^^  up  a  rapid 


discharge  of  muskets  for  hours.  When  the  cere- 
monies have  been  continued  long  enough,  as 
they  suppose,  to  gratify  the  deitd  man,  tinro 
bearers  take  the  coffin  on  their  heads  to  carry 
it  to  the  burying  ground.  But  sometimes  the 
dead  refuses  to  go,  and  the  bearers  are  whirled 
round,  first  one  way  and  then  another,  and 
finally  run  back  into  the  town.  Some  one 
then  comes  and  soothes  and  coaxes  the  dead 
man  to  consent  to  be  carried  to  the  grave 
vard.  The  bearers  start  ofif  again  in  a  trot  ; 
but  before  they  get  out  of  town,  they  are  vio- 
lently forced  against  some  man's  house,  whicli 
is  an  accusation  that  the  owner  has  been  acces- 
sorv  to  his  death ;  and  he  is  forthwith  arrested 
and  subjected  to  the  red-wood  ordeal.  After 
some  delay,  the  corpse  is  deposited  at  the  usual 
place  of  burial,  ana  the  bearers  run  and  plunge 
themselves  into  the  water.  The  female  rels^ 
tives  assemble  morning  and  evening  to  mourn 
for  the  dead,  for  on^  month ;  after  which  they 
wash  themselves,  put  aside  all  the  badges  of 
mourning,  and  resume  their  wonted  duties. 
The  wives  of  the  dead  man  are  then  divided 
among  the  brothers  of  the  deceased ;  but  before 
they  enter  upon  this  new  arrangement  they  are 
permitted  to  go  and  visit  their  respective 
families. 

MISSIOKS. 

Manv  of  the  efforts  hitherto  made  to  intro 
duce  the  gospel  into  West  Africa,  it  is  well 
known,  have  oeen  singularly  disastrous.    The 
United  Brethren  directed  theur  attention  to  the 
Gold  Coast  as  early  as  1736 ;  but  after  repeat- 
ed attempts  to  establish  themselves  at  Quris- 
tiansborg,  extending  through  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years,  and  after  eleven  of  their  numb^ 
had  fallen  by  the  diseases  incident  to  the  cU 
mate,  they  relinquished  the  undertaking  as 
impracticable   and   hopeless.    In  1795  two 
missionaries  were  sent  to  Sierra  Leone  by  the 
English  Baptist  Missionary  Society  ;  but,  owing 
to  me  indiscretion  of  one  and  the  ill-health  of 
the  other,  the  enterprise  was  abandoned.    Li 
the  following  year  three  societies,  the  ScaUisk 
Missionary  Societu,  the  London  Missionary  So' 
ciety,  and  the  Glasgow  Missionary  Society, — 
made  a  joint  effort  to  establish  a  mission  among 
the  Foulahs ;  but  this  plan  was  defeated  by 
the  combined  agency  of  oisease  and  dissensioD ; 
and  the  only  one  of  six  laborers  who  promised 
to  accomplish  anything,  was  cruelly  murdered. 
Two  years  later  (1797)  the  Glasgow  Miflsion- 
ary  Society  attempted  to  introduce  the  gospel 
amonff  the  Timnehs,  and  sent  out  two  mission- 
aries lor  this  purpose ;  but  they  were  ^ierously 
disappointed  in  the  character  of  their  agents. 
And  even  those  societies  which  have  been  able 
to  maintain  their  position  till  the  present  time, 
have  suffered  frequently  and  severely  from  the 
loss  of  valued  miasionaries.    The  hope  may  bo 
indulged,  however,  that  a  better  acqnaintanoe 
with  the  diseases  of  West  Africa  will  cause  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  deatlis.   The  oc- 
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cuiomd  Tetom  of  missiomuries  to  their  native 
land  is  already  proving  highly  beoeficiaL  It 
may  be  found  also,  as  many  expect,  that  a  resi- 
dmce  apon  the  hiUs  and  mountains  of  the  in- 
terior will  be  comparatiyely  free  from  danger. 
Bat  whaterer  may  be  the  obstacles,  the  gospel 
most  be  carded  to  all  parts  of  Africa,  in  ooe- 
dienoe  to  the  Savioor's  last  command ;  and  we 
nmy  eneoorage  omseWes  with  the  hope  that 
"mhiopia  mail  soon  stretch  out  her  hands 
mito  God." 

Chubch  MissioiTAST  SociKTY. — ^This  soeiety 
sent  misBioDaries  to  the  Susoo  country  in  1804 ; 
but  one  of  them  left  the  sendee,  and  the  other, 
Mr.  Benner,  remained  as  chaplain  at  Sierra 
Leone.  In  1806,  Messrs.  Bretscher  and  Praase, 
wiUi  Mr.  Benner,  went  to  the  Susoo  country, 
and  met  wiUi  a  friendly  recqytion  from  severu 
ehie& ;  and  a  trader  named  Oortis  gave  Mr. 
Benner  a  hooae  and  garden,  in  a  i^easant  lo- 
cation, on  condition  that  he  would  teach  his 
children.  Messrs.  Bretscher  and  Praase  built 
a  home  at  another  town  called  Fantimania, 
further  up  the  country.  Soon  after,  Mr.  Praase 
died.  This  station  was  reinforced  in  1809,  by 
the  arrival  of  Mesara.  Bamett  and  Wensd ; 
but  Mr.  Bamett  aoon  after  died  of  fever. 

Supposing  that  the  slave  trade  had  exerted 
Boch  an  inflnoice  upon  the  adults  that  there 
waa  no  hope  of  doing  them  any  good,  they  did 
not  attempt  to  preacn)  but  confined  their  oTorts 
to  the  children,  Uraa  erroneou^  limitiiup  the 
power  of  the  gospei  Some  of  the  children 
they  ransomed  mm  slavery,  and  others  they 
supported.  In  1810,  Mr.  Bretscher  had  thirty 
b<^  in  a  school-honfle,  which  he  had  built ; 
and  Mrs.  Benner  had  a  school  of  twenty- 
ei^t  girls,  all  neatly  dressed  in  frocks  and 
gowns,  made  with  their  own  hands.  But  they 
were  often  much  straitened.  At  oae  time, 
th^  could  not  even  buy  a  basket  of  rice,  and 
they  had  not  j>rovi8iQna  for  a  fortnight  But 
Fananda,  a  chief  about  40  miles  distant^  who 
had  been  educated  in  England,  being  applied 
to,  oflbred  to  threrii  two  tons  of  rice  for  tnem, 
leaving  them  to  pay  when  they  could,  aasuiing 
them  Uiat  he  looked  more  to  the  good  object 
they  had  in  view  than  to  the  monev.  But 
they  met  with  mueh  opposition  frt>m  the  slave- 
traders,  who  fewed  the  dfect  of  Christianizing 
the  natives,  upon  their  inhuman  traflic,  which 
exerted  a  most  debasing  influence  on  the  peo- 
ple ;  thna  in  effwt  making  gain  of  the  souls  as 
well  as  the  bodies  of  men. 

la  1813,  Mr.  Bretscher  visited  England,  and 
returning  with  his  wife  and  seven  other  per- 
sons, waa  shipwrecked  with  the  loss  of  913,000 
worth  of  stores.  A  new  station  was  now  com- 
menced on  the  Rio  Dembia^  called  Qambier, 
and  one  had  been  recently  established  on  the 
BmBom  shore. 

At  Canoflbe  a  church  had  been  erected,  and 
oa  the  7th  of  August,  1815,  50  children  were 
baptised.  But  by  the  arrival  of  a  slaver,  every 
Thing  was  tlvown  into  confusion,  the  mission 
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premises,  school-house,  and  church  at  Basfaia 
were  burnt,  and  the  missionaries  compelled  to 
leave,  saving  nothing  but  a  single  trunk  and  a 
bed,  Mrs.  Meisner  \xiixg  taken  into  the  field, 
from  a  sick  bed,  in  a  blanket.  Other  indig- 
nities were  heaped  upon  the  misuonaries,  aira 
they  were  threatenea  with  death.  They,  how- 
ever, escaped  to  Canoflfoe. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1815,  Bev.  J.  G. 
Sperrhacker  and  wife,  and  four  other  persons 
arrived  as  a  reinforcement ;  but  Mr.  S.  waa 
removed  by  death  soon  after  his  arrival,  and 
several  other  missionaries  fell  victims  to  the 
yellow  fever. 

In  January,  1816,  Bev.  Edward  Bickerateth, 
secretary  of  ^e  society,  visited  the  misBion ; 
and  in  view  of  the  repeated  fires,  and  violent 
opposition  of  the  people,  he  directed  the  station 
at  Bashia  to  be  abandoned.  He  also  brought 
about  a  change  of  policy  in  the  mission ;  re- 
minding the  missionaries  that  their  great 
business  was  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  inducing 
tb»n  to  make  the  attempt  But  in  conse- 
quence of  the  continued  hostility  of  the  dealers 
in  human  flesh,  the  stations  among  the  Susoos « 
and  the  BuUoms  were  both  broken  up,  and  the 
missionaries  and  most  of  their  pupua  retired 
within  the  colony. 

After  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  a 
great  number  of  negroea  with  hundreds  of 
children,  were  rescued  from  slave  ships,  and 
settled  in  different  parts  of  the  coun^,  and 
fed  and  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  govem- 
m^it.  To  provide  for  these  childr^,  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  obtained  a  grant 
of  land  at  Leicefter  Mountain,  and  erected  the 
necessary  buildings  for  what  waa  called  the 
'<  ChriMtian  InstitvUwnJ'  Thia  waa  afterwarda 
changed  into  a  sort  of  college,  where  a  su- 
perior education  might  be  given  to  the  most 
promising  youths,  to  qualify  them  to  labor  as 
missionaries,  or  to  fill  important  stations  in 
the  Colony.  Some  yeara  afterwards,  the  es- 
tablishment was  removed  to  Begoit's  Town, 
and  subsequently  to  Fourah  Bay.  Themisrion- 
aries  also  established  schools  for  the  children 
of  the  recaptured  slaves,  in  their  different  vil- 
lages, in  wnich  they  were  countenanced  and 
aamsted  by  the  government  The  preaching 
of  the  gospel  was  also  commenced  among  the 
adults,  and  in  many  instances  crowned  with 
great  success. 

When  these  people  were  brought  together 
at  Brent's  Town,  m  1813,  they  were  in  a  most 
deplorable  condition.  In  1816,  about  1100 
congregated  at  that  place,  from  almost  everr 
tribe  in  that  part  of  the  continent  A  church 
had  been  erected,  and  mudi  improvement  made 
in  their  condition.  In  June,  of  that  year,  Mr. 
Johnson  was  appointed  to  the  care  of  Begent'a 
Town ;  but  the  aspect  of  thin^  appeared  dia- 
dOuraglng.  Natives  of  22  different  nations 
were  collected  to^etlier,  mostly  taken  from  the 
holds  of  slave«hips.  They  were  in  a  state  of 
I  continual  hostility,  with  no  means  of  comma- 
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nicating  with  each  other,  bat  a  little  broken 
English.  When  clothing  was  given  them,  they 
would  sell  it,  or  throw  it  away.  None  of  them 
lived  in  the  married  state,  bnt  they  herded 
together  like  brutes.  From  ten  to  twenty  of 
them  were  crowded  together  in  a  single  hut. 
Many  of  them  were  ghastly  as  skeletons,  and 
ax  or  eight  of  them  sometimes  died  in  a  day. 
Only  six  chilcken  were  bom  in  a  year.  Super- 
stition tyrannized  over,  their  minds,  and  there 
was  little  desire  for  instruction.  Hardly  any 
land  was  cultivated  by  them.  Some  would  live 
by  themselves  in  the  woods,  and  others  sub- 
sisted by  thieving  and  plunder.  Many  of  them 
would  prefer  any  kind  of  refuse  meat  to  the 
rations  they  received  from  Oovemment 

So  many  n^oes  continued  to  arrive  from 
slave  vessels,  uiat  Mr.  Johnson  had  to  issue 
rations  twice  a  week  for  a  thousand  persons. 
He  was  greatly  tried  with  their  indifference, 
when  he  attempted  to  preach  Christ  to  them, 
and  was  often  on  the  point  of  giving  up  in  dis- 
couragement But  he  soon  b^an  to  see  that 
his  labors  were  not  in  vain.  Tne  people  were 
beginning  to  improve  in  appearance  and  man- 
ners. Their  natural  indolence  b^an  to  eive 
{)lace  to  habits  of  industry.  Those  who  had 
ived  in  the  woods  came  and  asked  for  lots  in 
the  town,  which  was  now  re^larly  laid  out  in 
streets,  and  built  upon  with  avidity.  The 
church,  which  originally  contained  500,  was 
five  times  enlarged,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years. 

In  the  course  of  a  year  from  the  commence- 
ment of  Mr.  Johnson's  labor%  an  astonishing 
progress  was  made.    One  evening,  when  he  was 
praying,  and  was  much  cast  down,  a  young 
man  followed  him  and  said,  "  Massa,  me  want 
to  speak  about  my  heart    For  some  time  my 
heart  bad  too  much.    When  I  lie  down,  or  get 
up,  or  eat  or  drink,  me  thinks  about  sins  com- 
mitted in  my  own  country,  and  since  me  came 
to  Begent's  Town ;  and  me  dont  know  what 
to  do."  He  was  pointed  to  the  '*  Lamb  of  €rod, 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world." 
The  next  week,  several  more  came  on  the  same 
errand.    And  from  this  time,  the  work  of 
grace  made  progress.    Young  persons  were 
seen  retiring  to  the  woods  for  prayer,  and  little 
groups  assembled  by  moonlight  to  chant  the 
praises  of  the  Redeemer.    Both  old  and  young 
appeared  anxious  to  be  instructed  in  the  way 
of  salvation.    Polyjpamy,  greepees,  and  the 
worship  of  the  devil,  were  universally  aban- 
doned.   In  April,  1818,  when  Mr.  Johnson 
sailed  for  England,  the  niuQ{>er  of  communi- 
cants was  263.    AH  the  peonle  were  decently 
clothed,  and  most  of  the  fem^^  had  learned  to 
make  Uieir  own  apparel    A^mut  400  couples 
were  married    Tne/r  he^^'^  £*fistoms  were 
laid  aside;  and  (or  a  ye^l^a^fc  Mr.  J.  left, 
DOt  an  o&tb  bad  been  ieM  ^^^  solitary  case 
otdTankenneeawitDessedQ^.^   ^    The  schools 

eqaal  number  regakrl^^^^%^j^^  every 


day,  at  morning  and  evening  prayers ;  wliile 
the  average  attendance  at  public  worship  on 
the  Sabbath  was  from  1200  to  1300. 

At  this  time,  the  town  contain^  19  streets, 
made  plain  and  level,  with  good  roads  round 
the  town.    A  large  stone  church  rose  in  the 
midst  of  the  habitations ;  a  government  hoose, 
parsonage,  hospital,  school-houses,  store-houaes, 
a  bridge  of  several  arches,  some  native  houses, 
and  ower  dwellings,  all  of  stone,  were  finished 
or  in  process  of  erection.    Crardens,  fenced, 
were  attached  to  every  dwelling.   All  the  land 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  was  under  cul- 
tivation, producing  a  profusion  of  vegetables 
and  frrdts,  and  about  75  of  the  natives  had 
learned  various  trades. 

The  parting  of  the  natives  with  Mr.  Johnson 
was  veiT  affecting.  Hundreds,  of  both  sexes, 
followed  him  five  miles  to  Freetown,  and  on 
his  embarkation,  said,  ^  Massa,  suppose  no  wa- 
ter live  here,  we  go  with  you  all  tne  way,  till 
no  feet  more  move  I " 

After  his  departure,  a  mortal  sickness  broke 
out  in  the  settlement,  which  carried  off  many 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  several  of  the  devoted 
friends  and  agents  of  the  society.  Mr.  Wil- 
helm  took  charge  of  the  station,  during  Mr. 
Johnson's  absence.  On  the  31st  of  January, 
1820,  Mr.  Johnson  arrived  at  Freetown,  on  his 
return.  The  news  of  his  arrival  soon  reached 
Begent*s  Town,  and  a  number  of  the  people 
came  down  that  night,  and  many  more  in  the 
morning,  and  he  says  he  never  in  his  life  shook 
hands  with  so  many  persons  in  one  day.  The 
joy  of  the  people  was  beyond  all  bounds.  In 
1822,  his  wife  returned  to  England,  in  a  feeble 
state  of  health ;  and  in  1823,  he  embarked  for 
England  to  meet  her;  but  on  the  way,  was 
seized  with  a  violent  fever,  of  which  he  died. 

The  society,  at  this  time,  had  stations  at 
Bathurst,  CharkUe,  Gloueestert  Kentj  Leopold, 
Waterloo^  Wilberforu,  and  York,  villages  of  re- 
captured Africans ;  in  several  of  which,  their 
emrta  were  crowned  with  success  similar  to 
that  at  Regent's  Town,  particularly  at  Glou- 
cester, under  Bev.  Mr.  During,  where  the  work 
of  grace  and  the  general  improvement  were 
quite  as  remarkable. 

The  committee  of  the  society  attribute  the 
distinguished  success  of  these  two  missionaries, 
under  Gk)d,  to  their  tender,  affectionate  spuit 
They  say  that  the  parental  spirit  is  that  which 
is  alone  likely  to  influence  a  people  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  liberated  Afncans.  **  The 
magisterial  spirit,  which,  in  its  mildest  acting 
must  still  tend  to  coercion  and  restraint,  will 
repel  and  shut  up  the  minds  of  men  who  have 
known  little  of  Europeans,  but  as  tyrants  and 
oppressors."  Sir  Charles  McCarthy,  who  vis- 
ited them  in  1821,  states  that  some  of  them 
had  '*  all  the  appearance  and  regularitv  of  the 
neatest  village  in  England,  wim  a  church,  a 
school,  and  a  commodious  residence  for  the 
missionaries  and  teachers,  though  in  1817  they 
had  not  been  more  than  thought  of." 
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Httving  fhns  ^yen  a  sketch  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  this  mission,  instead  of  following^it  in 
detail  during  the  succeeding  thirty  yean,  we 
shall  give  a  topical  notice  of  its  ^neral  pro- 
gress, with  the  most  prominent  pomts  of  inter- 
est, down  to  the  present  time. 

Reuenes,  for  wamt  of  Laborers. — ^For  a  nnm- 
her  of  years,  the  mission  experienced  sad  re- 
Terses  in  the  loss  of  many  of  its  most  valaed 
missionaries.  By  a  mortal  sickness  preyailing 
in  Sierra  Leone,  and  by  disasters  at  sea,  in  the 
diort  space  of  seyen  or  eight  months,  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1823,  the  society  lost 
no  less  than  fourteen  of  its  friends  and  fellow 
laborers,  eleyen  of  whom  were  missionaries 
and  their  wiyes,  and  among  them.  Bey.  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  died  at  sea,  as  before  stated,  and 
Bey.  Mr.  During  and  Mrs.  Diirinff,  who  per- 
ished, as  was  sapoosed,  by  shipwreck,  the  yessel 
in  which  they  sailed  for  England  neyer  haying 
been  heard  of.  The  following  year,  the  mis- 
sion was  reinforced  by  the  addition  of  seyen 
new  laborers ;  but  before  the  close  of  the  next 
year,  an  equal  number  was  remoyed  by  death, 
and  three  others  returned  home.  The  follow- 
ing year,  six  returned  home,  and  three  were 
remoyed  by  death.  And  for  seyeral  years,  the 
loss  of  health  and  the  death  of  missionaries 
were  most  discouraging.  In  some  instances, 
this  mortality  could  h^  traced  to  excessiye 
Ubw,  soon  after  arriying  in  the  country.  The 
society  appointed  a  medical  committee,  who 
entmd  mto  an  examination  of  the  subject, 
and  reported  a  precautionary  plan,  which  was 
adopted,  with  good  effect,  in  succeeding  years. 
They  also  adopted  the  rule  of  allowing  all  their 
missionaries  to  return  to  England  once  in  six 
years,  in  order  to  recoyer  from  the  debilitating 
effects  of  the  climate. 

In  consequence  of  this  loss  of  laborers,  the 
affiurs  of  the  mission  were  thrown  into  great 
confusion.  Begent's  Town  was,  for  two  or 
three  years  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Johnson, 
destitute  of  a  resident  clergpian,  and  the  at- 
tendance upon  public  worsbip  on  the  Sabbath 
had  &llai  off  to  about  250 ;  and  the  Christian 
Institution,  for  want  of  instructors,  was  auite 
deserted.  In  1826,  Mr.  Betts  ^iyes  a  deplora- 
ble account  of  the  state  of  things  at  this  sta- 
tion ;  and  similar  reyerses  were  experienced  at 
other  places,  most  of  the  stations  naying  been 
left  to  the  care  of  natiye  assistants,  who  had 
not  yet  acquired  the  ability  and  experience 
necessary  for  assuming  such  responsibilities. 

There  was  a  general  falling  on  of  attendance 
on  public  worship,  and  loss  of  interest  in  Di- 
yine  things.  Yet,  most  of  the  communicants 
remained  steadfiast^  though  suffering  some 
decKine  of  interest.  The  society  made  great 
eflEjrts  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  laborers; 
and  for  a  time,  there  was  no  lack  of  self-deyo- 
tioo,  on  the  part  of  missionary  candidates, 
who  were  willing  to  enter  the  breach.  But 
the  loss  of  yaluable  liyes  was  appalling.  At 
length,  howeyer,  this  frightful  mortality  in  a 


measure  ceased ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  stations 
were  supplied  with  missionaries,  they  began  to 
reyiye,  and  to  adyance  with  a  steady  progress, 
which  has  continued,  with  slight  interruptions, 
to  the  present  time. 

Evm  of  Connection  with  Government. — As 
in  South  Africa,  so  here,  the  connection  of  the 
missions  with  the  Gk)yemment,  has  proyed  a 
serious  eyil.  Although  the  €k)yemment  were 
influenced  by  the  kindest  intentions,  yet  the 
connection  proyed  a  constant  source  of  embar- 
rassment Its  delations  to  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society  were  two-fold :  first,  in  regtu^  to 
the  ministry ;  and  second,  in  the  management 
of  education.  In  1823  or  1824,  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  between  the  Society  and  uie 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment, by  which  they  were  to  take  upon  tnem- 
selyes  tne  preparation  and  support  of  all  the 
English  clergymen  of  the  colony,  subject  to 
the  approyal  of  the  Secretary ;  while  the  Goy- 
emment  idiould  proride  for  the  education  of 
the  inhabitants,  m  the  country  parishes,  and 
erect  houses  of  worship,  and  proride  houses 
and  gardens  for  the  residence  of  the  clergy- 
men and  teachers. 

In  1827,  the  Goyemor  of  the  Colony  intro- 
duced some  new  regulations,  considerably  vX- 
fecting  the  Society's  proceedings,  as  well  as  its 
relation  to  the  goyemment  The  yillages  of 
liberated  Africans  were  formed  into  three  diyi- 
sions :  The  BiyEB  District,  comprising,  JTts- 
sey,  Wellington,  Allen  Town,  Hastings,  Water- 
loo  and  Catmont,  all  lying  to  the  south-east  of 
Freetown;  the  Central,  or  Mountain  Dis- 
TBiCT,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  colony,  on 
the  Bunco  riyer,  and  the  Timneh  country ;  the 
WssTEBN  or  Sea  Distbict,  comprising  York, 
Kent,  and  the  Bananas*  This  r^ulation  was 
approyed  by  the  Society.  Another  regulation, 
which  was  also  approyra,  relieyed  the  mission- 
aries of  tiie  ciyil  superintendence  of  the  set- 
tlements; this  office  haying  been  found  bur- 
densome and  embarrassing  to  the  mission. 

In  August,  1826,  Goy.  Campbell,  thinking 
that  he  c»ould  place  the  education  of  the  libe- 
rated African  children  on  a  more  economical 
footing,  and  to  giye  them  early  habits  of  in- 
dustry, directed  that  the  boys  should  not  be 
kept  in  school  beyond  the  age  often  or  twelye 
years ;  after  which,  they  should  be  distributed 
among  the  liberated  adults,  to  be  actiyely  em- 
ployed. The  missionaries  were  released  frx>m 
the  charge  of  the  schools,  except  occasional 
inspection,  and  natiyes  were  appointed  to  con- 
duct them. 

This  arrangement  greatly  diminished  the  at- 
tendiwce  on  we  schools ;  and  the  missionaries 
afterwards  finding  that  they  could  exert  no 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  schools,  broke  off 
aU  connection  with  them,  and  established 
schools  of  their  own. 

The  missionaries  at  Freetown  greatly  de- 
plored the  obstacles  to  the  due  performance  of 
their  spiritual  duties,  which  haa  arisen  out  of 
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their  connection  with  the  CrOYemment ;  and 
contrasted  their  circumstances  unfavorably 
with  those  of  the  Wesleyans,  who  were  not 
hampered  with  any  such  connection. 

Tne  Government  not  having  fulfilled  their 
part  of  the  arrangement  respecting  the  sup- 
port of  religion,  bv  which  they  agreed  to  fur- 
nish houses  of  public  worship  and  dwellings 
for  the  clergy,  the  society  applied,  in  1846,  for 
a  termination  of  the  arrangement,  which  was 
agreed  to;  and  the  Committee  believed  the 
change  would  facilitate  the  opSutions  of  the 
Society. 

Sisrra  Leone,  as  a  Nursery  cf  Missioaaries 
for  the  Interior. — ^The  missionaries  r^ard  the 
collection  of  persons  from  so  many  difierent 
tribes  in  the  interior,  at  Sierra  Leone,  as  a  pro- 
vidential arrangement  for  the  supply  of  labor- 
ers for  the  evangelization  of  Africa ;  and,  witli 
this  in  view,  they  have  directed  their  efiTorts 
both  to  the  education  of  native  helpers,  and 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  languages  oi  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  represented  in  the  colony. 

The  work  of  reducing  tiiese  huiguageg  to 
writing  was  commenced  as  early  as  1829,  and 
has  been  steadily  prosecuted  ever  since.  The 
society's  report  for  1853  says  that  some  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  this  department  during 
ike  year.  A  Timneh  Englisk  Dictionary  had 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Schlenker;  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  had  been  translated 
into  that  language  by  Mr.  Schmid.  Bev.  S. 
W.  Koclle  had  completed  his  CTammar  of  the 
Ym  and  Bomu  languages.  He  has  also  pre- 
pared specimens,  consisting  of  250  words  and 
short  sentences,  translated  into  200  di&rent 
languages  or  dialects,  showing  that  no  fewer 
than  200  dififerent  nations,  spiking  150  differ- 
ent languages,  besides  numerous  dialects  of 
the  same,  have  their  representatives  in  Sierra 
Leone.  These  tribes  or  nations  lie  along  4,000 
miles  of  coast,  beginning  from  beyond  the 
Senegal,  in  the  north,  to  l£e  Portuguese  settle- 
ments, south  of  the  line.  They  extend  in  the 
interior  through  the  whole  course  of  the  Niger, 
from  its  sources  in  the  mountains  behind  Sierra 
Leone  to  its  estuaries,  comprising  Timbwdao, 
the  emporium  of  African  commerce,  amd  the 
vast  provinces  subdued  by  the  Mohammedan 
Faultmsj  besides  numerous  small  tribes.  And 
even  southern  Africa  has  also  its  representa- 
tives. There  are  those  in  Sierra  Leone  who 
can  tell  of  their  native  towns  in  that  part  of 
the  southern  continent  which  has  been  hitherto 
a  perfect  blank  on  the  maps,  which  require  a 
day  or  more  to  pass  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
They  also  tell  of  broad  and  deep  rivers,  of  na- 
tions of  tall  and  strongly-baj]^  warriors,  of  sav- 
age cannibals,  and  ofpcace^ule  «uid  generous 
nomadic  huntere.  "  Tbeit  hZ'JiBiB  heave  with 
emotion  when  a  fneodl^  /.  '^rV  is  made  re- 
specting their  fMerlaad,  /^9a^^ipQBl  in  fervid 
language  and  momg  eloJ"^  ^  to  those  who 
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afi^ion  for  their  native  land ;  and  when 
Christianized  they  manifest  an  earnest  desire 
that  their  own  countrymen  should  partake  of 
the  same  benefits.  The  evangelization  and  ^ 
ucation  of  these  liberated  Africans  will,  there- 
fore, furnish  the  agency  reouired  to  carry  tlie 
gospel  to  the  interior.  Ana  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  gospel  message  is  readily  re* 
ceived  from  their  nps  by  their  countrymen. 
In  a  number  of  tours  to  the  interior,  under- 
taken by  the  missionaries,  they  have  discovered 
a  desire  for  the  gospel,  and  a  willingness 
to  listen  to  it^  from  their  friends,  who  nave 
learned  it  in  the  colony.  It  appears,  also,  that 
the  fact  of  these  friends  having  been  Ubmtod, 

Erovided  for  and  educated,  by  the  English, 
as  created  a  favorable  impresmon  upon  the 
native  tribes^  and  prepared  them  to  receive  the 
missionaries  with  open  arms.  In  view  of  this 
state  of  things,  much  progress  has  been  made 
in  reducing  Uie  difi^nt  languages  of  the  in- 
terior to  writing,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
future  missionary  operations. 

Education, — Schools  have  been  maintained 
at  aU  the  stations,  from  the  commencement. 
And  the  high  school,  alreadv  noticed,  has 
been  sustained  with  various  degrees  of  ef&- 
ciency,  until  the  present  time.  A  few  years 
ago,  extensive  buildings  were  erected,  and  it 
now  holds  the  relation  of  a  college  to  the  oth- 
er educational  institutions  of  the  colony.  Be- 
ligious  instruction  is  made  prominent  in  all  the 
studies  and  exercises.  The  report  of  the  Prin 
cipal,  Bev.  E.  Jones,  for  the  year  1852,  pre- 
sents an  interesting  view  of  the  advancing 
character  of  the  stipes  prosecuted  by  the  stu- 
dents, and  the  increasing  importance  of  the 
institotion.  During  the  year  two  of  the 
students  were  sent  to  the  Yoruba  mission,  and 
three  appointed  to  labor  in  the  colony.  The 
number  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
was  17. 

In  1843,  a  grammar  school  was  organized, 
as  an  intermediate  step  between  the  village 
schools  and  the  Christian  Institution.  In  this 
school  it  was  intended  to  give  a  sound  religious 
and  general  education  to  hoys  and  youths  who 
have  received  some  previous  training  in  the 
lower  schools;  and  those  who  give  proof 
of  suitable  dispositions  and  qualifications,  will 
be  admitted  into  the  Christian  Institution. 
The  report  of  this  school  for  1852,  was 
highly  satisfactory.  The  number  of  pupils 
was  73. 

A  high  school  for  females  has  also  been  es- 
tablished, which  in  1852  was  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  containing  26  pupils,  of  whom  15 
were  boarders,  and  in  their  report  for  that 
year,  the  directors  of  the  society  say  that 
their  village  schools  present  a  peculiar^  hope- 
ful character. 

Native  Aeenof. — It  has  been  a  leading  ob- 
ject with  tne  Society,  from  the  first,  to  train 
up  a  native  agency.  As  early  as  1820,  two 
young  men,  while  pursuing  their  studies,  visit- 
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ed  their  conntrTmen  evenings  and  Sundays,' to 
teach  Uiem  the  gospel ;  in  1822,  both  of  them 
had  charge  of  stations,  and  were  doing  well. 
Daring  the  trying  period  alluded  to,  when  the 
Sode^  was  depriyed  of  so  many  of  its  mis- 
sionanes  by  death,  many  of  the  stations  and 
even  the  Christian  Institution,  were  left  wholly 
to  the  charge  of  natives.  In  1827,  the  Com- 
mittee tried  the  ezneriment  of  educating  two 
African  youtiis  in  £<ngland,  under  the  care  of 
a  clergyman. 

But  in  1829,  the  missionaries  express  their 
de^  concern  at  the  numerous  disappointments 
which  they  had  met  with  in  their  expectations 
of  raising  up  efficient  native  assistants ;  and 
at  one  time,  a  correspondence  was  opened  with 
the  Episcopal  churcn  in  the  United  States, 
with  tne  doign  of  procuring  persons  of  color 
competent  to  act  as  missionaries. 

Yet  in  their  report  for  1838,  the  Committee 
present  a  more  cheering  aspect  of  this  subject. 
They  say  that  the  native  assistants,  proceeding 
generally  from  the  Institution  at  Fourah  Bay, 
increase  in  efficiency.  In  1844,  they  say  ihe 
mospect  of  reaching  the  point  at  wmch  they 
nave  all  along  aimed  in  tnis  matter  was  never 
before  so  encouraging.  Some  of  them  were 
found  qualified  to  go  forth  to  distant  stations 
in  the  interior,  with  the  entire-  confidence  of 
the  missionaries.  One  of  them  named  Samud 
Crouiher,  was  torn  from  his  country  and  kin- 
dred in  early  life,  and  consigned  to  the  hold  of 
a  Portoguese  slaver ;  rescued  by  a  British  crui- 
ser ;  and  carried  into  Sierra  Leone,  where  he 
received  Christian  training,  first  in  a  village 
school,  and  afterwards  in  the  Fourah  Bay  Insti- 
tution. His  course  was  satisfactory  and  con- 
sistent ;  and  as  he  appeared  to  possess  qualifica- 
tions for  the  ministry,  he  was  sent  to  England, 
whoe  he  completed  his  education  at  the  Soci- 
ety's Institution  in  Islington,  and  was  after- 
wards ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
sent  bjr  the  Society  to  Sierra  Leone  with  the 
intention  of  his  being  employed  as  a  missiona- 
ry to  the  Yoruba  country,  of  which  he  was  a 
native.  In  1850,  two  otiier  native  Aincans, 
Messrs.  Nicol  and  Matthews,  were  ordained  by 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  sent  out  by  the 
Society. 

In  the  report  for  1852,  the  Committee  say, 
that  many  of  the  stations  formerly  under  the 
care  of  European  missionaries,  have  now  been 
placed  in  cmirge  of  natives,  with  occasional 
European  superintendence.  The  whole  of  the 
Mountain  district  had  been,  for  the  last  year, 
under  the  superintendence  of  one  European 
missionaTy,  and  had  kept  up  its  character  for 
rofular  attendance  upon  the  means  of  grace. 
lur.  Denton  writes  from  Sierra  Leone  in  1852, 
that  Mr.  Crowtiier  had  visited  and  preached  in 
all  the  Mountain  churches,  and  that  his  ser- 
mons had  been  deeply  interesting  and  profitable 
to  the  people.  On  any  point,  where  there  was 
the  least  danger  of  misapprehension,  he  had  re- 
course to  his  native  language,  and  thus  render- 


ed GU)spel  truth  clear  and  plain  to  thdr  under- 
standings. 

Translations. — It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
the  work  of  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
the  Bullom  language,  was  commenced  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1818,  by  a  native,  Mr.  George 
Caulker,  a  chief  at  the  rlantain  Islands.  In 
1820,  he  had  completed  the  book  of  Genesis, 
and  was  proceeding  with  the  Psalms  and  New 
Testament  He  had  also  translated  the  Prayer 
Book.  He  belongs  to  one  of  the  principal 
families  in  Sherbro,  and  was  educated  in  Eng- 
land. 

In  1837,  arrangements  were  made  for  carry- 
ing on  the  work  of  translation  with  vigor,  and 
Eortions  of  Scripture  and  elementary  works 
ave  been  translated,  by  different  missionaries, 
into  the  Timneh,  Haussa,  Yoruba,  and  Susa 
languages,  and  in  some  of  them  the  Liturgy. 
Thus  is  the  way  preparing  for  the  more  efficient 
prosecution  of  the  missionary  work  in  the  in- 
terior. 

Character  and  Ability  of  the  Natives. — 
Rev.  Mr.  During  says,  "  six  years'  experience 
has  taught  me  that  Africans  can  learn  any 
thing.  I  have  seen  them  rise  from  the  chains 
of  the  slave  dealer,  to  become  industrious  men 
and  women,  &ithful  subjects,  pious  Christians, 
affectionate  husbands  and  wives,  tender  fathers 
and  mothers,  and  peaceable  neighbors."  But 
cautions  are  given  against  elevating  them  too 
suddenly,  as  m  this  way  they  rise  so  high  in 
their  estinlation  of  themselves,  that  they  prove 
useless  in  the  end. 

Calls  for  Instruction. — ^The  calls  for  instruc- 
tion from  every  quarter,  are  beyond  the  means 
of  the  society  to  supply ;  and  petitions  come 
in  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages,  and 
from  distant  tribes,  pleading  earnestly  for  mis- 
sionaries. One  of  tne  newly  arrived  missiona- 
ries relates  that,  on  his  way  from  Freetown  to 
Gloucester,  there  were  many  children  on  the 
road,  who,  when  they  saw  him  as  he  passed, 
said  one  to  another,  "  New  white  man — new 
Mission  I "  and  all  exclaimed,  "  Thank  God  I " 

Missionary  Tours. — ^The  missionaries  have 
been,  for  a  number  of  years,  in  the  practice  of 
making  tours  among  the  neighboring  tribes, 
and  into  the  interior,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring the  country,  and  ascertaining  where 
openings  exist  for  missionary  labor.  In  most 
cases,  they  find  the  people  r^y  to  listen  with 
eagerness  to  the  preaching  of  the  Grospel,  and 
the  chiefs  desirous  of  receiving  missionaries. 
Their  journals,  however,  furnish  many  painful 
proofs  of  the  suffferings  entailed  on  the  interior 
of  Africa,  by  the  foreign  slave  trade.  The 
petty  warfare,  which  is  carried  on  between  the 
chiefs,  with  all  its  attendant  cruelties,  may 
almost  always  be  traced  to  that  cause. 

At  the  close  of  1848,  Captain  Forbes,  of 
the  English  ship  "Bonetta,"  informed  the 
missionaries  that,  near  Cape  Mount,  he  had 
met  with  individuals  of  an  African  tribe, 
which  possessed  a  written  language,  and  that 
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he  had  brought  with  him  some  of  their  books, 
and  a  man  who  cocdd  read  them.  This  created 
a  lively  interest  at  Sierra  Leone,  as  it  had 
been  generally  asserted  and  beUeved  that, 
among  one  hundred  and  fifty  languages  of 
Africa,  not  one  had  been  raised  by  the  natives 
to  a  written  language.  In  the  hope  that  this 
discovery  might  be  improved  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  Gospel,  Mr.  Koelle  was  immediately  sent 
by  the  local  committee  at  Sierra  Leone,  to 
visit  the  tribe,  and  investigate  the  circum- 
stances respecting  the  language.  He  made 
the  tour  in  about  four  months,  at  the  cost  of 
much  suffering  from  privation  and  illness.  He 
discovered  that  the  art  of  writing  was  of  re- 
cent invention,  and  confined  to  the  single  tribe 
of  Veij  on  the  coast  The  writing  is  syllabic, 
about  two  hundred  characters  representing  all 
the  syllables  in  the  language!  Mr.  K.  found 
the  inventor,  who  lived  about  twenty  miles  in 
the  interior.  He  was  a  man  about  forty  years 
of  age,  of  great  intelligence  and  much  religious 
feeling.  Ue  had  learned  the  Boman  alphabet, 
from  an  American  missionary,  when  a  child.  He 
stated  that,  after  he  was  grown  up,  and  about 
sixteen  vears  previous  to  Mr.  E.'s  visit,  he  re- 
ceived the  first  impulse  to  express  his  language 
in  writing  from  a  dream.  He  told  the  dream  to 
a  few  of  his  companions,  who  assisted  him  to 
invent  the  characters,  and  to  procure,  through 
the  favor  of  the  chief  of  his  tribe,  the  means 
of  establishing  schools,  and  teaching  the  peo- 

Sle.  But  war  soon  broke  out,  the  town  was 
estroyed  by  fire,  the  tribe  depressed  and  dis- 
persed, ana  they  had  had  no  schools  since. 
Yet,  in  the  chief  town,  all  the  grown  up  peo- 
ple were  able  to  read,  and  in  all  the  towns, 
there  were  some  who  could  read  They  had  a 
considerable  number  of  books,  on  various  sub- 
jects ;  but  the  religion  found  in  them  was 
mainly  Mohammedan.  In  consequence  of  this 
report,  it  was  determined,  as  soon  as  the  way 
should  be  opened,  to  establish  a  mission  among 
the  Vei  tribe. 

General  Improvement. — ^The  general  improve- 
ment of  the  natives,  and  of  the  country  as  a 
consequence,  has,  from  the  beginning,  steadily 
kept  pace  with  the  prosperity  of  the  mission. 
In  1821,  Mr.  Johnson  writes  that  the  gen- 
tlemen of  Freetown  were  so  fully  convinced 
of  the  good  effects  produced  by  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  that  they  publicly  confescd  that, 
above  all  other  institutions,  the  mission  had 
proved  the  most    beneficial  to  Africa,  and 
acknowledged  that  the  gospel  was  the  only 
efficient  means  of  civilizing  toe  heathen.    The 
same  year,  the  experiment  wag  tried  of  calling 
the  natives  from  the  Cbristi^  villages  to  serve 
on  juries  at  the  colonial  seasi*  ^ ;  and  ^^  re- 
sult was  so  satisfactorjr,  that  iua  practice  was 
continued ;  and  the  cMefjf^. .  tt'^JWrved  that, 


case  from  any  village  that  was  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  missionary  or  a  school- 
master. 

The  Work  of  Grace. — From  the  time  that 
the  truth  began  to  be  fairly  understood  by 
these  people,  the  work  of  divine  grace  on  their 
hearts  has  been  noticed  by  the  missionaries,  in 
their  reports,  from  year  to  year.  Mr.  Grerber 
writes  from  Kent,  in  1826  :  "  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  last  month,  there  has  arisen  among  the 
inhabitants  of  this  settlement  not  only  a  long- 
ing after  the  bread  of  life,  but  also,  a  contin- 
ue inquiry  after  the  way  of  salvation ;  and, 
instead  of  being  annoyed,  as  formerly,  with 
settling  daily  palavers,  and  silencing  noisy 
school  children  at  night,  I  am  now  rejoiced 
with  different  prayer-meetings  in  the  town, 
and  by  the  school-children  singing  at  night, 
and  before  day-break  in  the  morning."  This 
is  but  a  specimen  of  the  notices,  which  frequent- 
ly occur  in  the  journals  of  the  missionaries, 
evincing  the  special  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
in  awakening,  convmcing,  and  converting  the 
people,  so  recently  turned  from  the  most  do- 
Dasmg  heathenism. 

Character  of  Converts. — ^The  fruits  of  divine 
grace  arc  manifest  in  the  character  of  the  con- 
verts. The  committee,  speaking  of  the  ac- 
counts given  of  them  by  Mr.  Johnson,  say  that 
this  gracious  influence  is  manifest  in  their 
acknowledgment  of  the  hand  of  Providence 
in  bringing  them  from  their  own  country ;  in 
the  manner  in  which  convictions  of  sin  are 
awakencMi  or  deepened ;  in  the  conflicts  of  the 
Christian  mind ;  in  their  sense  of  the  divine 
forbearance  and  mercy ;  in  a  watchful  jealousy 
over  the  state  of  their  hearts ;  in  their  faith  and 
patience  under  afflictions ;  and  in  their  culti- 
vation of  domestic  happiness. 

And,  in  regard  to  their  feelings  and  conduct 
toward  each  other,  Mrs.  Jesty  writes,  "  They 
dwell  in  love,  and  live  a  life  of  prayer  and 
praise,  to  Him  who  loved  them,  ana  gave  him- 
self for  them.  The  hearts  of  many  of  them 
seem  to  be  full  of  the  love  of  Christ  the  whole 
day ;  and  when  merry,  they  sing  Psalms. 
Such  vocal  music  resounds  from  all  parts  of 
the  town.  A  dispute  is  seldom  known  among 
them.  Their  benevolence  was  especially  man- 
ifested, on  the  arrival  of  new  cargoes  of  liber- 
ated Africans,  taken  from  the  slave  ships. 
Formerly,  their  chief  interest  was,  to  know 
whether  any  of  their  relatives  were  among 
them.  But  after  the  love  of  God  entered  their 
hearts,  they  would  rush  to  the  landing,  and 
seizing  the  poor,  famished  creatures,  bear  them 
off  on  their  shoulders  to  their  own  dwellings, 
and  take  care  of  them  as  tenderly  as  if  they 
had  been  their  own  near  relations.  They  also 
attended  prayer-meetings,  took  part  in  the 
exercises,  and  generally  maintained  family 
worship.  Mr.  Norman  writes  from  Begcnt*s 
Town,  in  1821 :  "  A  spirit  of  prayer  is  poured 
out  on  the  people  in  a  remarkable  manner ; 
so  that  we  mid,  as  we  pass  through  the  streets, 
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on  retaming  from  evening  school,  that  ahnost 
every  house  is  become  a  house  of  prayer." 
And  Mr.  Johnson  sam  the  same  year,  ^*  Family 
prayer  is  observed  by  all  the  communicants, 
and  by  some  who  have  not  yet  been  admitted 
to  the  Lord's  table,  in  their  respective  houses." 

Twenty  years,  or  more,  after  this,  Rev.  J. 
F.  Sessing,  m  speaking  of  the  character  of  some 
of  these  converts  who  had  emigrated  to  Jamai- 
ca, in  the  West  Indies,  says :  *'  They  can  read 
and  write,  both  males  and  females.  They 
work  nine  hours  a  day,  and  are  most  conscien- 
scions  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  In  order 
to  find  time  to  cultivate  their  own  grounds, 
they  commence  their  labor  at  5  A.  M. ;  and 
yet,  early  as  they  go  to  work,  they  never  leave 
nome  without  firet  cqPectively  singing  a  hymn, 
and  offering  up  a  prayer  for  protection  and 
^danoe  during  the  day ;  and  they  never  re- 
tire in  the  evemng,  without  doing  uie  same." 

The  Sabbath  is  strictly  observed  by  the 
natiye  Christians,  and  to  a  great  extent,  by 
the  people  generally,  who  have  come  under 
Christian  instruction ;  though  at  some  places, 
there  is  great  complaint  of  a  relapse,  m  this 
respect  It  is  stated  that,  in  1845  two  cap- 
tains of  vessels  landed  at  a  village  of  about  500 
inhabitants,  where  no  missionary  or  catechist 
resided,  in  order  to  purchase  poultry ;  but  the 
people  would  not  sell  on  the  jLord's  day.  The 
people  of  Abbeokuta  go  a  lon^  distance  to 
market,  and  travel  in  hige  parties  for  pro^> 
tion  against  kidnappers.  An  interval  of  se^- 
teen  &js  elapses  between  one  market  day  and 
another;  so  that  if  they  lose  the  day,  thc^ 
must  wait  for  another.  And  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing these  difficulties,  the  converts  determined 
not  to  travel  on  the  Sabbath,  though  they  ran 
the  risk  of  having  to  travel  in  small  companies 
and  of  losing  their  market  day. 

The  reports  of  the  missionaries  abound  in 
accounts  of  the  expression  of  pious  feeling,  on 
the  part  of  the  natives,  couched  in  simple  lan- 
guage, yet  corresponding  with  the  experience 
of  true  Christians  in  all  ages ;  also,  m  a  va- 
riety of  personal  narratives  of  thrilling  interest, 
and  of  peaceful  and  happy  deaths ;  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  in  detail. 
One  of  the  communicants  at  Kent,  who  had 
been  torn  from  his  kindred  and  country  in 
(^dhood,  and  suffered  mat  hardships  on 
board  the  riave  ships,  declared  that  his  com- 
passion for  the  man  who  kidnapped  him  was 
so  great,  and  his  desire  for  his  salvation  so 
strong,  that,  when  thinking  of  it,  he  could  not 
sleep  at  night 

Ckwreh  Discipline.  —  Church  discipline  is 
strictly  maintained  in  the  native  churches  of 
the  Society  in  Sierra  Leone.  Any  palpable  in- 
consistency in  a  professed  member  of  the  church, 
is  noticed  and  reproved ;  and,  if  not  corrected, 
the  person  is  removed  from  the  list  of  mem- 
bers. This,  under  Gk)d,  is  often  made  the 
means  of  bringing  the  careless  or  disobedient 
to  a  better  mind.   In  most  congregations,  there 


is  a  '*  backsliders'  class,"  who  are  under  instruc- 
tion and  probation,  previous  to  their  ro^idmis- 
sion. 

Remaining  Skiperstitiom. — ^With  a  people  so 
r^ntly  raised  fi^Dm  the  lowest  depths  of  super- 
stition, it  is  not  surprising  to  fina  them  some- 
times returning  to  their  former  habits,  or  re- 
taining, in  their  ignorance,  some  of  their  old 
ideas.  Among  the  things  earliest  associated 
with  the  African  mind,  is,  a  disposition  to  trust 
in  charms,  or  greegreeSf  as  thev  call  them.  One 
missionary  says  he  believes  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  colony  would  press  to  the  baptismal 
font,  if  they  might  be  allowed  to  regard  it 
merely  as  the  b^  of  all  ereegrees;  and  com- 
municants have  been  found  wearing  their  gree- 
grees  at  the  communion  table.  Yet,  this  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  that  the 
same  thing  is  encouraged,  in  a  different  form, 
by  the  greater  portion  of  nominal  Christians, 
and  even  by  some  Protestants. 

Desire  for  the  Word  of  God, — ^Mr.  Eissling 
says,  ''As  soon  as  the  natives  can  put  letters 
together  to  form  syllables,  and  syllables  to  form 
words,  they  are  anxious  to  get  a  Bible  ;  and, 
if  attending  our  places  of  worship,  a  Prayer 
Book  also.  Nor  is  it  from  mere  curiosity  that 
they  desire  it    Many,  I  am  sure,  use  them  in 

Erivate  as  well  as  in  church ;  and  when  assem- 
led  around  their  family  altar,  and  by  the  side 
of  the  sick,  and  on  their  visits  to  their  heathen 
countrymen."  During  the  eight  years  ending 
May,  1838,  2860  copies  of  the  Scriptores  had 
been  issued,  and  most  of  them  paid  for.  In 
1846,  Mr.  Beale  writes :  "  Seven  years  ago,  a 
large  stock  of  Scriptures  was  always  on  hand ; 
but  latterly,  as  fast  as  they  have  arrived,  they 
have  been  purchased  by  eager  applicants.  The 
last  two  shipments  were  hailed  by  the  people 
with  peculiar  jo^.  They  completely  beset  m^ 
house,  and  withm  a  fortnight  after  each  arri- 
val, nearly  the  whole  of  &e  smaller  Bibles, 
1500  in  number,  were  exhausted." 

Missionary  Spirit, — ^The  native  Christians 
manifest  an  earnest  desire  to  impart  the  word 
of  life  to  their  destitute  countrymen ;  and  in 
order  to  cultivate  this  spirit,  the  missionaries, 
at  an  early  period,  organized  missionary  asso- 
ciations at  the  stations,  and  took  up  regular 
contributions.  These  societies  hold  anniver- 
sary meetings,  at  which  addresses  arc  made  by 
the  natives,  as  well  as  by  the  missionaries. 
Collections,  respectable  in  amount,  have  been 
reported  from  tnese  auxiliaries  every  year.  In 
1851,  the  amount  collected  at  one  station  was 
£123  5s.  8d.  This  amount  was  given  by  134 
communicants  and  fifty  candidates,  ioclnding 
£30  5s.  lid.  from  150  children  in  school. 

Timneh  {or  Timmanee)  Mission. — ^In  the  au- 
tumn of  1840,  an  expedition  was  sent  into  the 
Timneh  country,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  a 
favorable  opening  existed  for  preaching  the 
Gospel ;  and  Rev.  C.  F.  Schlenker  and  Messrs. 
N.  Denton  and  W.  C.  Thompson  were  set 
apart  for  the  work,  and  entered  upon  their 
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labors.  The  location  fixed  npon  for  the  mission 
vas  Port  Lokkoh,  {whichseeJj  The  miasionaries 
devoted  themselves  to  translations,  schools,  and 
preaching  the  Gospel ;  bat  at  the  latest  dates 
nothing  of  special  interest  had  occurred.  The 
people  are  Mohammedans;  and  ''that  pemi- 
dons  system/'  says  Mr.  Schmid,  **  appears  to 
present  a  most  formidable  barrier  against  the 
reception  of  Christian  truth."  The  station  is 
now  under  the  charge  of  a  native  teacher,  and 
Mr.  Schmid  visits  it  once  a  quarter,  inspects 
the  school,  and  preaches  to  the  natives. 

Yandfa  Mission. — We  have  already  alluded 
to  the  early  history  and  ordination  of  Bev. 
6amael  Growther,  a  native  African.  On  the 
3d  of  December,  1843,  Mr.  Growther  preached 
in  English,  his  first  sennon  in  Africa,  in  the 
Mission  church,  Freetown,  which  excited  great 
interest  On  the  9th  of  January  following,  he 
.  established  a  service  at  the  same  place  in  Yo- 
mba,  his  native  language.  The  novdty  of  the 
occasion  Inroaght  together  a  large  number  of 
people,  Yorubas,  Ibos,  Galabas,  a;c  The  ser^ 
vice  was  continued,  Mr.  T.  ^ing  officiating 
after  Mr.  iGrowther  lefL 

For  a  considerable  time  previous,  there  had 
been  a  movement  aniong  the  liberated  Afri- 
cans of  the  Yoruba  tribe,  towards  their  native 
land.  For  the  purpose  of  making  azran^ 
ments  to  enable  them  to  carry  the  Gk)spd  witii 
th^n,  Mr.  Townsend  visited  their  country, 
arriving  in  January,  1843,  at  Abbeokuta, 
where  he  met  the  chief,  Sodeke,  who  appeared 
friendly,  expressed  a  desure  for  the  return  of 
his  people,  and  for  missionaries  to  accompany 
them ;  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of 
Sierra  Leone,  expressing  his  thanks  to  the 
Britidi  Government  for  what  it  had  done  for 
hiB  people,  and  his  determination  to  suppress 
the  slave-trade  in  his  country.  Mr.  Townsend 
found  many  liberated  Africans  from  Sierra 
Leone,  at  Abbeokuta ;  and  he  describes  some 
very  a^cting  scenes,  on  theur  meeting  their 
friends  and  relatives.  The  country  he  found 
to  be  salubrious  and  fruitful.   (See  xoruba,) 

On  heariug  Mr.  Thompson's  report,  the  de- 
aire  of  the  Yorubas  to  return  to  their  country 
was  greatly  increased;  and  hundreds  imme- 
ctiatdy  begJEtti  ]»«paFations  for  leaving  the  col- 
ony.   On  the  4th  of  November  following,  the 
inhabitants  of  Hastings  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Graf,  their  missionary,  expressing  their 
desire  to  return  to  their  country,  and  present- 
ifigt  through  him,  to  the  Society,  a  request  for 
a  missionary.    This  was  r^onded  to,  by  the 
appointment  of  Andrew  Wilhelm,  a  native 
teacher  of  established  character,  to  accompany 
them.    A  fiirewell  meetiiig  t^as  held,  and 
addresses  and  parting  advice  airea  to  the  emi- 
grants by  Mr,  Graf  and  flevei^  of  *^®  natives. 
The  Uommittee  decided  q^  V^npying  Ab- 
beoknta  as  a  miaBionary  ^  ^^.    imd  Mr. 
Townsend  went  to  Engka^  ^f/^^Vc  ordina- 
tiOD,  in  order  to  Bcconjp^  <o  ^.^^  Oowther, 
who  bad  been  appowted^^^  tyr^  ^  mission. 


He  returned  to  the  colony  in  December,  1844  ; 
and  on  the  18th  of  that  month,  Bev.  Messrs. 
Thompson,  Golmer,  and  Growther,  with  their 
wives  and  four  native  teachers,  sailed  in  an 
American  vessel  that  happened  to  be  at  Free- 
town, carrying  with  them  a  frame  house,  coa- 
structed  for  Mr.  Townsend  in  England.  They 
were  fovored  with  a  prosperous  vovage,  and 
arrived  safely  at  Badagry  on  the  IVtn  of  Jao- 
uary,  1845.  There  they  heard  that  Sodeke, 
the  chief  of  Abbeokuta,  was  dead,  and  were 
advised  not  to  proceed  till  after  the  funeral 
ceremonies  were  over.  Soon  after,  the  Yorur- 
has  were  attacked  by  the  king  of  Dahomey, 
and  a  serious  war  broke  out,  the  conseouence 
of  the  shive-trade.  Being  thus  preventeu  from 
going  inunediately  into  |he  interior,  they  com* 
menoed  missionary  labors  at  Badagry,  amons^ 
.  a  mixed  population.  The  (Gospel  was  preach^ 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  Mr.  Townsend's 
frame  house  was  put  up,  and  a  native  house 
erected.  The  service  was  conducted  in  the 
Yoruba  language,  the  greater  part  of  the  Lit- 
urgy having  been  translated  by  Mr.  Growther. 

After  a  detention  of  eighteen  months  at 
Badagry,  Bev.  Messrs.  Townsend,  and  Grow- 
ther succeeded  in  reaching  Abbeokuta,  leav- 
ing Mr.  (jk>lmer  at  Badagry ;  which  was  to  be 
maintained  as  a  branch  of  the  mission,  to  keep 
open  the  communication  with  the  coast  As 
soon  as  their  arrival  in  the  vicinity  was  an- 
qggmoed,  the  crier  was  commissioned  to  give 
{Rblic  notice  that  the  heaviest  punishmeai 
woold  be  visited  on  anv  one  who  should  dare 
to  insult  or  steal  from  tne  strangers  who  were 
coming.  The  whole  of  the  Lora's  day  previ- 
ous to  their  arrival  was  spent  by  the  chiefs  in 
wrangling  with  each  other  for  tae  right  of  re- 
ceiving the  missionaries,  in  their  req)ective 
districts.  On  their  arrival  at  the  ferry  of  the 
river  Ogun,  they  were  met  by  a  party  of  Sierra 
Leone  people ;  and  on  the  opposite  bank,  a]>- 
other  large  party,  dressed  out  m  their  Fingliah 
clothes,  were  ready  to  welcome  them. 

Aft^  visiting  all  the  chie&,  which  it  took 
them  four  days  to  accomplish,  an  assemblv  of 
the  chiefs  was  convened,  to  hear  from  them 
their  intentions,  on  coming  into  their  countiy. 
The  meeting  was  conducted  with  great  deco- 
rum. Mr.  Growther  addressed  them,  giving  a 
history  of  the  proceedings,  and  explaining  the 
objects  of  the  mission.  He  then  read  a  letter 
from  the  Grovernor  of  the  Golonv  to  them. 
Their  answer  was  highly  satismctory,  ex- 
pressing their  gratitude,  and  promising  their 
cooperation  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the 
mission.  They  immediately  set  about  the 
erection  of  buildings ;  but  in  the  mean  time, 
commenced  service  partly  under  the  shelter  of 
a  narrow  piazza,  and  partly  in  the  open  air, 
and  were  listened  to  attentivelv  by  all.  They 
also  learned  that  Andrew  Wilhelm,  the  native 
teacher  who  had  preceded  them,  had  been 
fiuthfuUy  laboring  to  prepare  their  way. 

Under  date  of  August  21,  Mr.  Growther 
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states  fliat  his  mother,  from  whom  he  had  been 
torn  away  about  twenty-five  years  before,  came 
with  his  brother,  in  quest  of  him.  Their  meet- 
ing was  most  afiecting ;  and  she  readily  received 
the  tnith  from  tiie  lips  of  her  son,  and  became 
one  of  the  first  froits  of  the  mission. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1848,  Rev.  J. 
Smith,  and  Bey.  J.  0.  Miiller,  with  their  wires, 
arrived  at  Badaery ;  bat  in  the  coarse  of  three 
weeks,  Mrs.  Milfer  was  carried  off  by  the  fever, 
and  the  alarming  illness  of  Mis.  Townsend, 
obliged  her  husband  to  return  with  her  to 
En^and.  At  Badagry,  there  was  very  little 
that  was  encouraging.  The  same  friendly 
feeling  continued  at  Abbeokuta.  Bev.  Mr. 
Muller  considered  the  Yorubas  a  superior  class 
of  AfricaoB ;  and  thdr  minds  were  prqmred 
to  receive  the  truth.  They  were  not  so  dull 
and  corrupt  as  those  on  the  coast  Already,' 
tiie  blessing  of  Qad  had  attended  the  ]&hon  of 
the  missionaries.  On  the  6th  of  Feb.,  1848, 
just  before  saOing  for  Europe,  Mr.  Townsend, 
after  receivii^  satisfactory  evidence  of  their 
true  oonvenion,  baptized  three  women,  one 
of  whom  was  Mr.  Orowther's  mother,  and  two 
men.  On  this  occasion,  a  large  number  as- 
sembled in  the  church.  The  three  women  were 
neatly  dressed  in  white.  The  candidates  re- 
oeived  Christian  names  at  their  baptism.  Af- 
ter the  service,  Mr.  Growther  preached  an  im- 
pressive sermon,  which  was  listened  to  with  the 
wepeei  attention.  The  number  of  candidates 
for  baptism,  at  this  time,  was  about  100. 

From  Badagry,  Mr.  Marsh,  as  an  instance 
of  the  cruel  bondage  of  supetotition,  writes, 
April  17, 1849,  that  there  exists,  among  the 
Popos,  at  Badagry,  a  custom,  bearing  resem- 
blance to  monastic  vows.  The  people  are  mostly 
under  vows  to  some  idols,  which  cannot  be 
Tiokited  Inr  themselves  or  others,  with  im- 
punity. Under  these  vows,  they  are  often  shut 
up  for  a  long  time  in  their  idol  temples.  There 
were,  at  that  time,  about  five  hundred  young 
men  and  women,  shut  up  in  these  temples. 
l¥ben  these  come  out»  they  are  regarded  as 
sacred,  and  any  one  who  touches  their  heads 
or  treads  on  their  feet,  must  pay  a  Uirge  sum 
of  money,  or  if  unable,  must  oe  sold  or  put  to 
death.  In  crosnng  from  one  part  of  the  town 
to  another,  lir.  Smith  paned  a  piece  of  ground 
where  these  victims  of  superstition  were  put 
to  death,  which  was  literally  strewed  with 
human  booos ;  so  truly  are  tne  "  dark  places 
of  the  earth  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty." 

Three  yean  after  the  establishment  of  the 
mission  at  Abbeokuta,  so  great  was  the  bless- 
ing of  Ck)d  upon  it,  that  there  were  five  hun- 
dred constant  attendants  on  the  means  of 
fraoe,  eighty  communicants,  and  nearly  two 
hundred  candi^tes ;  and  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  had  become  a  topic  of  conversation  in 
the  war  expedition,  on  the  farms,  and  in  the 
market  plaoES.  The  people  pressed  eagerly  to 
hear  the  word,  and  were  deeply  moved  with  it, 
•ometimes  speaking  out  and  inquiring  what 


they  should  do.  Those  who  came  to  oppose,  were 
cofivinoed.  The  word,  also,  exercised  a  general 
and  pervading  influence  over  the  people  at 
large ;  and  there  was  a  waning  of  the  power  of 
idob  and  of  the  ancient  superstitions.  Tet,  the 
converts  were  subject  to  persecution  from  those 
who  adhered  to  the  old  customs.  Hie  priests  of 
the  national  superstition,  being  nearly  deserted, 
set  up  a  persecution  in  four  or  five  of  the  town- 
ships of  which  the  District  of  Abbeokuta  is 
composed,  putting  the  converts  in  stocks, 
cruelly  beatmg  them,  threatening  them  with 
death,  and  fining  them  to  a  heavy  amount ;  but 
at  lenj^  on  the  urgent  request  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, the  principalchiefe  interfered,  and  put 
a  stop  to  these  cruet  proceeding  The  attempt 
to  renew  persecution  was  again  made,  in  1850. 
The  cause  was  believed  to  be  the  close  blockade 
of  Lagos,  by  the  British  squadron,  by  means 
of  which  no  slaves  could  be  shipped ;  which  so 
enraged  the  head  slave  trading  chief  at  Abbeo- 
kuta, that  he  sought  to  annoy,  defeat,  and 
drive  away,  if  possiole,  the  friends  of  the  mis- 
sion, even  threatening  death  to  those  who  ven- 
tured to  go  to  church.  But  the  British  Con- 
sul, Oapt  Beecroft  soon  arrived  at  Abbeokuta, 
ahd  eflfectually  stirred  up  the  chie&  to  protect 
the  converts. 

The  priests  are  inveterate  against  Christian- 
ity, ana  do  what  they  can  to  oppose  it ;  but 
they  and  the  chiefs  seemed  to  be  held  under  a 
remarkable  restraint  They  have  a  way  of 
consulting  their  gods,  through  an  oracle,  wnich 
is  their  great  superstition.  This  oracle  has 
agun  and  again  been  consulted  by  them,  in 
regard  to  the  missionaries,  but  has  never  been 
induced  to  utter  a  word  against  them ;  but 
from  first  to  last,  it  has  said  that  the  welfare  of 
the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  white 
people,  and  that  they  must  be  permitted  to 
teach  what  they  please.  Their  oracles  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  heathen  priests,  who,  by  a 
certain  process,  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
will  of  the  ffod.  But,  though  they  are  open 
and  avowed  persecutors  of  Christianity,  tney 
are  unable  to  make  their  oracles  utter  a  word 
against  it. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1850,  it  became 
evident  that  the  various  parties  interested  in 
the  slave  trade  were  preparing  for  a  desperate 
and  combined  attempt  to  crush  the  rising 
Christianity  of  Abbeokuta,  and  expel  the  mis- 
sionaries from  the  land.  At  lengtn,  an  inva- 
sion was  attempted  by  the  king  of  Dahomey. 
On  the  hostile  army  appearing  l^fore  Badagry, 
some  of  the  boys  at  the  missionary  boardiog 
school  were  taken  away  to  places  of  safety ; 
but  Bev.  Mr.  Gollmer  remained  at  his  post. 
On  Sunday  evening,  March  2,  the  enemy  ap- 
proached Abbeokuta.  Many  of  the  Christian 
converts  went  from  public  worship  and  from 
their  special  prayer  meeting  to  man  the  walls, 
for  the  whole  male  population  was  summoned 
to  the  defence.  Many  of  the  timid  inhabitants 
fled,  but  the  missionaries  remained  at  their 
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Sosts,  with  a  stedfast  confidence  in  God, 
[asses  of  well  trained  warriors,  male  and  fe- 
male, armed  with  muskets,  bore  down  upon  the 
town,  defended  only  with  a  mud  wall.  They 
fought  "with  desperation,  but  were  completely 
routed,  with  g^rcat  loss ;  while  the  loss  of  the 
Yorubas  was  smalL  The  missionaries  exerted 
themselves  to  save  the  lives  of  the  prisoners, 
and  they  were  at  length  exchangea  for  the 
means  of  defence  agai^  future  at^ks.  The 
immediate  moral  efifect  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Abbeokuta  was  most  striking.  The  victory 
was  by  them  unanimously  attributed  to  the 
goodness  of  the  Christian's  Qod.  All  persecu- 
tion ceased.  The  principal  chiefs  sent  their 
children  to  the  schools.  And  it  was  hoped 
that  great  advantage  would  accrue  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  from  this  deep  and  bloody 
plot  against  the  ver^  existence  of  the  mission 
at  Abbeokuta.  It  is  thus  that  the  Lord  makes 
the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him. 

An  attack  was  made  on  Badagry,  and  near- 
ly the  whole  town  reduced  to  ashes ;  but  the 
•premises  of  the  mission  escaped.  At  this 
stage,  th» British  cruisers  interfered,  and  drove 
away  Kosoko,  the  usurper  of  Lagos,  who  made 
the  attack,  and  the  most  decisive  measures 
were  taken  to  put  down  the  slave  traffic. 
Treaties  were  made  with  Abbeokuta  and 
Lagos,  in  which  protection  was  secured  both 
to  the  missionaries  and  to  lawful  commerce. 
In  the  course  of  the  persecutions  which  have 
been  alluded  to,  many  instances  are  mentioned 
of  constancy  in  the  converts,  which  would  have 
done  honor  to  the  early  Christian  martyrs. 

The  mission  is  extending  its  operations  on 
every  side,  and  making  e2q)loring  expeditions 
into  the  interior,  and  bringing  to  light  con- 
stantly new  fields  of  labor,  to  which  the  way 
is  alr(^y  prepared,  bv  all  these  tribes  being 
represented  among  the  liberated  Africans  in  I 


the  Colony ;  so  that  they  are  likely  to  prore 
Josephs,  lost  and  recovered  again,  to  save  their 
people,  not  from  temporal,  but  from  eternal 
aeath. 

Present  State  of  the  Missions, — ^The  report 
of  the  society,  for  1852,  represents  the  work  as 
going  forward  at  the  different  stations,  with  a 
steady  progress.  The  Yoruba  country  had 
continued  to  be  the  scene  of  "  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars;"  but  from  the  threatened  danger 
Abbeokuta  had  been  happily  preserved.  The 
missionary  work  has  been  successfully  pros- 
ecuted, and  several  new  stations  commenced. 
But,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, BadagiT  was  reduced  to  a  small 
and  unimportant  place ;  and  the  mission  has 
been  removed  to  iagos,  about  36  miles  east  of 
Badagzy.  Lagos  is  a  large  and  populous  town, 
having  water  communication  far  into  the  in- 
terior, as  well  as  for  hundreds  of  miles  along 
the  coast.  It  has  hitherto  been  a  great  slave 
mart ;  but  the  British  government  have  occu- 
pied the  place,  and  driven  out  the  traffic. 

8evenu  deaths  occurred  among  the  mission- 
aries in  1852;  but  a  considerable  reinforce- 
ment was  sent  out,  and  Bev.  0.  £.  Yidal,  D.  D., 
having  been  consecrated  Bishop  of  Sierra 
Leone,  arrived  at  Freetown  Dec  27, 1852,  and 
preached  his  first  ordination  sermon  on  the 
admission  of  Messrs.  Maser,  Refer,  and  Gerst 
to  deacon's  orders. 

The  report  for  1853,  represents  the  pastoral 
work  within  the  colony  as  in  a  satisfactory 
state  of  progress,  and  the  educational  establish- 
ments as  in  ito  hopeful  condition.  Not  much 
Erogress  was  making  at  the  Timneh  mission  ; 
ut  the  }rear  has  been  one  of  peace  to  the 
Yoruba  mission*  A  good  beginning  had  been 
made  at  Lagos. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  state  of 
these  missions  in  1853  : 


DISTRICTS  AND 
PRINCIPAL 
STATIONS. 


FMetown  District ... 

RirerDiDtnct , 

MoxintAin  District . . . , 
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88 
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6 
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I 


1,961 
890 

1,677 

710 

61 

612 

101 


6,822 


English  Baptist  Missionary  Society. — Allu- 
sion has  alreaqy  been  made  to  pxi  unsuccessful 
effort  of  the  Baptist  Mis8iQj%0,ry  Society  to 
introduce  the  Gospel  into  Qf^rra  Leone  in 
1795.  From  the  failure  of  ^j^^  enterprise  to 
1840,  this  society  appears  tn  *^V^  attempted 
aoihiDg  for  West  Africa,  ^^  length,  how- 


ever,  it  was  resolved  that  measures  should  be 
taken,  having  in  view  the  exploration  and  oc- 
cupancv  of  an  entirely  new  field.  The  Rev. 
John  Clarke  and  Dr.  Prince,  who  had  both 
resided  for  some  years  in  Jamaica,  were  invited 
to  go  forth  as  pioneers,  and  lay  the  foundation 
of  uie  contemplated  mission.    They  arrived  at 
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the  ialuid  or  Femando-Po,  JunDUTf  1, 1841; 
atxl  on  the  rollowing  SBbbath  public  worshic 
vu  held  ID  Cl&rence,  where  thty  first  londea. 
(See  FERNitiDoPo.).  Thcj  Bniweqnently  vis- 
ited the  odjaceot  coiut,  to  ascertaJD  the  feaai- 
bility  of  commeDciog  missionajT  operatioiu. 
Sach  WB8  their  report  to  the  Bocietj  at  home 
that  the  latter  soon  sent  oat  a  □□mber  of  ad- 
ditional laborers,  a  part  of  whom  were  Btation- 
ed  on  the  igland  of  Fernando  Po,  and  a  part 
npoD  the  main  land.  The  agency  of  oolored 
penons  from  Jamaica  U  to  be  emplojed  ex- 
tensively in  this  mieeioD ;  and  a  nnmber  hare 
alresd;  Joined  their  white  brethren. 

The  prospectH  of  this  enterprise  were  qnite 
flattenng  till  near  the  close  of  1B45.  At  that 
time  Uiree  stations  had  been  conunenced  npon 
the  main  land ;  making  the  whole  nnmber  of 
EtatioQS  tour,  and  the  oat«tatioDa  five.  There 
were  bIbo  five  misaionaries.  three  male  Euro- 
pean aseistaot  minionaries,  and  nine  male 
colored  teachers. 

Earij  in  the  year  1646,  howerer,  all  the 
misionaries  on  fWnando  Fo  were  ordered  bj 
the  Spanigh  authorities  to  desist  from  their 
Mpropriate  work,  twelve  months  being  allowed 
them  to  dlspoee  of  the  mission  propcrtj. 

This  year  was  also  one  of  i>ecnliar  trial,  ii 
the  removal  of  two  of  the  missioDaricfl,  Messrs 
Thompson  and  Storgeon,  by  death.  Thi 
Spanish  oonsnl  regarding  their  labors  as  i 
great  benefit  to  the  people,  consented  to  let 
them  remain,  provided  they  wonid  ^vo  np 
preaching  and  cease  to  teach  the  Bible  in  then* 
schoots.  Bat  this  propoaitioa  they  declined, 
and  employed  the  interval  allowed  them  for 
removal  in  their  nsnal  labors.  Two  Catholic 
prieats  were  left  at  Clarence,  bnt  they 
since  returned  to  Spain.  Seven  persons 
baptized,  during  the  year.  Meanwhile,  the 
proTitknce  of  Ood  was  opening  other  doors 
at  Bimbia  and  Cameroons.  llie  former  of 
these  is  healthy,  and  snrroanded  by  140  vil- 
lages. The  report  for  1651  states  that  cheer- 
ing ioformation  of  gaccess  had  been  received 
from  Mr.  Johnson  at  Cameroons.  The  attend- 
ance on  preaching  was  good,  there  were  several 
ini^rers,  and  14  or  15  gave  evidence  of  piety. 
This  year  the  mission  was  again  afflicted  with 
the  loss  by  death  of  two  of  ite  missionaries, 
3feen&  Merrick  and  Newb^in ;  bnt  one  addi- 
tional misiioiiary  was  sent  oat,  and  Mr.  Saker, 
-who  was  on  a  visit  to  England,  returned  to  his 
field  of  labor.  In  1852,  Bev.  J.  Wheeler  re- 
turned home,  not  being  able  to  endoro  the 
climate. 

Id  the  report  for  May,  1853,  the  committee 
say  that,  notwithstaoding  the  redaction  of  mis- 
sionary strength,  the  blesnng  of  Ood  evidently 
rests  on  the  enfeebled  labors  of  the  remnant. 
At  all  of  the  three  stations  there  have  been 
conversions,  and  the  labors  of  the  ne^^o  teach- 
ers have  been  the  means  of  salvation  to  many. 
The  care  of  the  chnrches  has  of  necessity  been 
committed  to  native  helpers,  who  have  shown  no 


small  capacity  and  fitness  for  the  <ffice.  The' 
work  of  translation  has  been  prosecnted,  and 
several  thonsand  pages  of  the  word  of  Ood 
printed.  Tet,  the  work  has  met  with  opposi- 
tion, and  more  than  once,  at  the  Cameroons,  the 
lives  of  the  people  attending  Christian  wor- 
ship have  been  uireatened. 

The  latest  complete  returns  from  **■'■  mis> 
lion  are  for  the  year  1849,  as  follows : 


Wesletah  Kiesionabt  Socigtt.— I.  Siem 
Leone.— The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Socie^ 
commenced  a  mission  at  Sierra  Leone  in  the 
year  1796— (not  in  1811,  as  stated  in  ■'  Jl< 
Miaionarif  Guide-Book"  p.  27).  During  the 
eleven  years  preceding,  tliat  Society  had  es- 
tablished missions  in  IVova  Scotia,  Newfoond- 
land,  and  the  West  Indies ;  and  the  success 
which  Qod  had  voachaafed  to  those  efforts 
encouraged  the  Wesleyan  Conference  to  at- 
tempt to  open  a  field  of  mieeions  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  Sierra  Leone  was  chosen  as 
the  place  where  to  b^in  these  dfbrts  ;  and 
this  was  the  first  misuon  of  any  kind  to  that 
part  of  Africa. 

In  1795,  the  venerable  Dr.  Coke,  the  father 
of  Wesleyan  missions,  nnitcd  himself  with  a 
scheme  then  on  foot,  by  gentlemen  of  diffaent 
denominations,  for  the  civilisation  of  the  Foit- 
lahs,  in  West  Africa.  This  expedition,  which 
originated  in  motives  so  purely  benevolent, 
proved  an  entire  failure,  not  merely  from  the 
want  of  adaptation  in  the  agents  employed, 
bat  from  a  mistake  akin  to  that  of  the  Mora- 
vians, when  they  thought  they  coald  first  civ- 
ilize and  then  evangelize  the  EBqnimaui. 
From  similar  canses,  this  expedition  fiiiled. 
The  pciBons  engaged  and  sent  forth  by  Doctor 
Coke  on  this  mission,  were  a  band  of  mechan- 
ics, with  a  surgeon  at  their  head  ;  and  they 
directed  to  teach  the  Foulahi  the  arts  of 


lispeised 
Some  died,  and  others  returned  home,  without 
ever  having  reached  the  scene  of  their  intended 
labors  in  the  interior.  The  enterprise  "  camo 
to  naught,"  for  its  fundamental  principle  was 
not  that  ordained  bv  the  great  head  of  the 
Church,  for  establisning  Christian  miseioiH 
among  heathen  nations.  This  was  the  only 
mistake  of  the  kind,  which,  in  their  long  expe- 
the  Wesleyans  ever  f^  into,  and  may 
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be  exctised  in  view  of  the  immature  views  en- 
tertained of  the  missionary  enterprise  nearly 
seventy  years  ago .♦  The  Wesleyan  Confer- 
ence felt  the  rebuke,  and  promptly  rectified  the 
mistake,  so  &r  as  it  was  connected  with  them, 
for,  in  the  annual  minutes  of  the  Conference 
held  in  August  of  that  year,  (1796)  we  find 
the  following  entry :  «  Dr.  Coke  laid  before 
the  Conference  an  account  of  the  fieulure  of  the 
colony  intended  to  be  established  in  the  Fou- 
lah  country  in  Africa ;  and,  after  prayer  and 
mature  consideration,  the  Conference  unani- 
mously judged,  that  a  trial  should  be  made  in 
that  part  of  Africa,  on  the  proper  missionary 
jdan.  The  two  brethren  above-mentionea, 
Messrs.  A.  Murdoch  and  W.  Patten,  having 
voluntarily  offered  themselves  for  this  import- 
tant  work,  the  Conference  solemnly  appomted 
them  for  it,  and  earnestly  recommenoed  them 
and  their  great  undertaking  to  the  public  and 
private  pravers  of  the  Methodist  Society." 

Little  information  can  now  be  obtained  as 
to  the  extent  or  results  of  the  enterprise  thus 
set  on  foot  by  the  Conference.  No  report  was 
published  for  many  years  afterwards ;  and  the 
only  sources  from  whence  to  glean  our  scanty 
knowledge  of  this  mission,  are  the  "  Annual 
Minutes,"  and  the  ''Arminian  Magazine." 
We  cannot,  therefore,  tell  how  many  agents 
were  sent  out,  or  what  amount  of  success  they 
continued  to  have.  But,  that  a  commence- 
ment was  made,  and  considerable  good  accom- 
Elishcd,  and  that,  too,  very  soon,  is  evident 
'om  the  following  notice,  being  part  of  a 
Narrative  of  Methodist  Missions,  first  drawn 
up  by  a  Christian  of  another  denomination 
for  the  Edinburgh  **  Missionary  Magazine/* 
and  thence  copied  into  the  "  Artninian  Maea- 
ztne,"  for  February,  1797  :— "  There  are  also 
in  Sierra  Leone,  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  400 
persons  in  connexion  with  the  Methodist  Soci- 
ety, of  whom  223  are  blacks  and  mulattoes." 
The  next  reference  to  this  mission  turns  up  in 
1804,  when  the  preacher,  Mr.  Brown,  appealed 
earnestly  to  Dr.  Coke  for  ministerial  help. 

•  Id  explanation  of  fhe  abore  we  find  a  note  in  the  Jftk. 
aionofy  JrapiuinvpablUhed  in  Edinbuig  In  Aagtuit,  1796, 
which  saja  :— "  We  undeiBtand  that  the  mlsBion  to  the 
Fimlah  country,  which  U  eaid  to  have  failed,  wata  not  pro- 
perly a  Jlethodist  mimion  ;  m  the  families  that  went  ont 
with  Mr.  MacanUy,  with  the  design  to  settle  on  the  bor- 
den  of  that  eountey,  were  not  lent  by  the  Methodist  Con- 
ference. They  were  mechanic!,  who  had  been  members 
of  the  Methodist  Societies  in  Aigland,  some  of  whom  had 
officiated  as  local  preachers,  and  who  had  been  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Oolce  to  Mr.  Maeanlar.  Bat  it  seems  they 
bad  either  not  rightly  understood  the  engagements  they 
had  entered  into,  or  had  not  folly  counted  the  cost.  We, 
therefore,  insert  this  note,  lest  any  of  otxr  readers,  by  at- 
taching the  common  Idea  to  the  phrase  Mdhodld  Mission, 
should  be  led  to  conclude  that  tiiese  persons  must  have 
been  missionaries,  sent  out  by  that  bo^  of  people,  for  the 
express  parpoee  of  preaching  to  the  heathen :  whereas, 
they  were  neither  lo  sent,  nor  whs  their  mission  so  imme- 
diately to  preach,  as  to  form  a  Christian  colony,  and  open 
a  friendly  Intercourse  with  the  DAUre»  ot  the  Foulah 
eountiy."  This  explanation  will  alio  m^rre  to  correct  a 
mistake  in  Mr.  Moister's  work  "J^JZflt  if  Miuumary 
Xotor.  in  Watmt  Africa,^'  (^^^^TiS^.  P-  ",)  whei? 
he  wems  to  makeDr.  Coke  and  the  &  ^^oi  rei^Mlble 
for  the  who  e  undertakliv.  00,,^  Z^Te^^^iMTvx.  M. 
bare  fallen  into  the  same  misULki^  ^t^f^  ^^ 


Mr.  B.  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Gordon,  and 
thouffh  only  local  preachers,,  they  faithMly 
cared  for  the  little  ilock  that  had  been  ^tk- 
ered.  They  had  also  th^  assistance  of  a  colored 
preacher,  a  devoted  young  man.  In  1808  we 
find  a  communication  from  this  native  preacher, 
Mingo  Jordan,  to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  giving  an 
account  of  his  labors  as  a  missionary  among^ 
the  Maroons,  from  1805  up  to  1808,  and  stat- 
ing that,  including  the  Maroons  that  had  been 
converted,  the  number  of  church  members  in 
and  around  Sierra  Leone  amounted  to  100.  He 
earnestly  requests  in  his  letter  a  supply  of 
hymn-books  and  some  wearing  apparel  for  the 
preachers.  Dr.  Coke  tried  to  sustain  the  mis- 
sion until  he  could  find  a  suitable  man  to  go 
and  take  the  general  superintendence  of  it ; 
and,  in  1811,  he  sent  out  Rev.  Georee  Warren 
for  this  purpose,  who,  on  his  arrival  in  Sierra 
Leone,  waa  received  with  open, arms  by  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  church  which  had 
been  gathered  there.  Mr.  Warren's  report  to 
Dr.  C^ke  gives  the  following  as  the  statistics 
of  the  mission,  as  he  found  it :— -"  The  society, 
at  our  arrivfd,  amounted  to  110 ;  a  great  pro- 
portion of  these  profess  to  enpoy  a  sense  of 
the  divine  favor ;  and  the  society  in  general, 
as  far  as  I  can  learn,  conduct  themselves  with 
considerable  propriety.  I  found  among  them, 
at  my  coming,  three  local  preachors,  two  of 
whom  meet  dasses,  and  six  class-leaders  be- 
ddes.  Since  this,  one  brother,  who  had  been 
in  the  country  for  his  healUi,  has  returned. 
Seven  have  been  admitted  on  trial,  while  sev- 
eral more  appear  to  be  under  serious  impres- 
sions.* Sierra  Leone  had  then  about  4,000 
inhabi^uits,  only  about  one  in  forty  being  Eu- 
ropean. The  rest  were  NovorSeotians,  Maroons, 
Timnehs,  BuUoms,  Kroomen,  and  recaptured 
slaves.  The  places  of  worship  were  two 
Methodist  chapels,  one  Episcopal,  and  one 
Baptist  church. 

To  do  anything  like  justice  to  our  sketch  of 
this  mission,  it  is  necessary  that  we  be  allowed 
to  state  briefly  what  was  the  condition  of  soci- 
ety then  at  Sierra  Leone.  Even  at  the  present 
day,  after  the  Gospel  (like  the  disinfecting  fluid 
acting  on  this  mass  of  moral  corruption)  ha^ 
removed  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  elements 
of  death,  the  population  of  Sierra  Leone  is 
uniaue,  having  no  parallel  in  any  other  part 
of  tne  world.  But  what  was  the  state  of  that 
anomalous  population,  as  a  field  for  Christian 
missions,  more  than  fifty  years  ago  ?  All  tho 
elements  of  the  worst  forms  of  heathenism  were 
here  united  to  the  most  degrading  vices  of 
civilization.  And,  in  the  mi£t  of  these  abom- 
inations, missionaries  were  set  down  to  attempt 
to  spread  the  blessings  of  a  sanctifying  Chris- 
tianity through  such  **  a  hell  upon  earth  **  as  this 
place  then  was.  At  that  time  the  colony  was  but 
ten  square  miles  in  extent.  It  was  originally 
settled  with  the  avowed  object  of  the  monu 


•  Bee  MeOuaiMt  MagoMVM  for  1807,  p.  283  j  {of  1808,  p 
572  ;  for  1812,  p.  316,  and  pp.  ^  and  70S. 
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improvement  of  the  natives.  Bat  at  the  close 
of  the  war  with  the  United  States,  the  negroes 
who  had  senred  under  the  British  flag,  either 
on  land  or  in  the  navy,  were  located  in  Nova 
Scotia,  or  the  Bahama  lales.  Being  dissatis- 
fied with  their  sitoation,  nombera  of  them  made 
thdr  way  to  London,  where  they  were  found, 
collected  together,  in  the  most  deplorable  state, 
"  subject  to  every  misery,  and  fomiliar  with 
evezy  Ttee."  Public  attention  was  called  to 
their  condition,  chiefly  by  the  effi>rts  of  the 
celebrated  Granyille  Sharpe,  and,  in  1787, 
**  The  African  Company  "  was  formed.  The 
committee  purchased  umd  from  the  negro 
princes  at  Sierra  Leone,  on  which  to  locate 
these  pests  of  London  society;  and,  a  few 
months  after,  400  Macks  and  about  60  whites 
embarked  for  Sierra  Leone.  The  whites  are 
said  to  have  been  chiefly  women  of  the  most 
abandoned  character.  Such  were  the  materi- 
als of  the  flrat  English  colony  in  Western 
Airioa.  A  company  of  American  refugee 
slaves  and  London  prostitutes  sent  out  bj  Brit- 
ish idiilaathropv  to  enlighten  and  civilize  Af- 
rica! I%e  renlts  may  he  anticij»ated.  From 
the  combined  influence  of  the  chmate  and  the 
vicious  halMts  of  the  colonists,  the  mortality 
was  fearful.  In  a  few  months,  nearly  one  half 
of  them  had  either  died  or  escaped  from  the 
colony,  and,  in  little  more  than  a  year,  the 
whole  were  di^jersed,  and  the  town  burnt  to 
ashes  by  an  African  chief. 

In  the  year  1791,  another  association  was 
formed,  by  whose  efforts  a  few  of  the  dispersed 
colonists  were  again  collected,  and  about  1200 
more  negroes  were  transported  from  Nova 
Scotia.  About  three  years  after,  Sierra  Leone 
was  destroyed  by  a  French  squadron ;  and,  in 
1808,  disappointed  and  dismayed  by  ihe  spirit 
of  the  colonists,  and  the  various  disasters  wnich 
overtook  the  colony,  the  company  transferred 
their  whole  establiwment  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment. From  this  period  may  be  dated  the 
rising  prosperity  of  Sierra  Leone.  Law  and 
order  soon  reigned  throughout  the  colony,  and 
provision  was  made  for  its  defence.  The  Brit- 
ish crown  had,  just  the  year  before,  declared 
the  slave  trade  to  be  piracy,  and  it  now  decreed 
that  all  captured  slaves,  rescued  from  slave 
ships  b^  the  English  cruisers,  should  be  brought 
into  Sierra  Leone,  as  their  asylum.  Such  are 
the  sources  whence  the  population  of  Sierra 
Leone  has  been  drawn,  numbering  41,735  in 
the  year  1847,  and  which  presents  in  that 
place  the  representatives  of  about  200  different 
nations  of  Africa,  each  with  its  own  language, 
superstitions,  and  abominable  wickedness,  and, 
when  hinded  there,  possessinf^  no  idea  of  order, 
discipline,  honesty,  or  morahty. 

Among  these  wretched  outcasts  of  man- 
kind, the  Wesleyan  missionaries  have  been  la- 
boring from  the  first;  and  sorelv  in  such  a 
place,  whatever  good  has  been  achieved  must 
be  attributed  alone  to  the  hand  of  God. 
When  to  these  considerations  we  add  the  dead- 


W  character  of  the  climate,  sonu  IAm  may  be 
formed  of  the  nature  of  that  sphere  where  the 
Wesleyan  missionaries  have  been  toiling  for 
half  a  century.  It  has  been  the  grave  of  our 
missionaries,  and  frequently  at  a  tune  too  when 
they  had  just  become  qualified  for  usefulness 
among  this  polyglot  people.  From  1811  to 
1850,  there  were  sent  from  England,  as  nearly 
as  can  be  ascertained,  by  the  wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society,  about  123  missionaries,  includ- 
ing their  wives ;  and  of  these  there  were  no 
fewer  than  54  who  died,  while  many  others  r&> 
turned  home  on  account  of  the  foilure  of  their 
healtiL  Nor  was  this  merely  after  a  length- 
ened course  of  labor.  In  consequence  of  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  the  Conmuttee, 
after  a  short  trial  of  seven  yean,  restricted  tiie 
period  of  service  first  to  three,  and  then  to  Hdo 
years ;  and  it  was  only  in  a  few  instances  tiiat 
this  period  was  exceeded.  Many  died  within 
the  firet  year,  some  in  a  few  months,  a  few 
weeks,  or  even  a  few  days,  after  their  landing. 
Instances  were  not  wanting  of  husbands  and 
wives  lying  ill  in  different  rooms  of  the  same 
house  at  the  same  time,  and  dying  within  a 
short  time  of  each  other.  The  frequent  sick- 
ness and  death  of  so  many  of  the  missionaries, 
and  the  early  return  of  others  to  England,  could 
not  fail  to  affect  materially  the  progress  of  the 
missions.  Stations  were  sometimes  left  witli 
only  one  missionary,  or  without  any  mission- 
aryat  alL 

The  events  and  circumstances  which  we  have 
placed  before  the  reader  will,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, explain  why  the  400  members  connected 
with  the  mission  in  1797  should  have  dwindled 
to  110  in  1811,  when  Mr.  Warren  arrived  to 
take  charge  of  the  mission.  He  entered  on  his 
work  with  great  zeal,  and  extensive  prospects 
of  usefulness,  but  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate 
the  year  after  he  landed  there.  William  Davis 
then  offered  himself  for  the  vacant  post,  and 
Samuel  Brown  was  sent  out  to  assist  him,  in 
the  various  openings  of  usefulness  which  pre- 
sented themselves.  The  work  soon  spread  from 
Free  Town  to  Wellington,  Hastings,  Waterloo, 
Murraytown,  &c,  on  the  east,  and  to  York  and 
Plantains  Island  on  the  South.  And  notwith- 
standing the  occasional  checks  to  which  the 
mission  has  been  subject,  among  the  greatest 
of  which,  may  be  reckoned  each  fresh  cargo  of 
slaves,  yet  this  mission  has  been  crowned  with 
continued  prosperity.  And  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  instances  of  powerful  awakenings 
and  revivals  with  which  the  Wesleyan  missions 
have  been  blest  have  taken  place  m  Sierra  Le- 
one. Here  thousands  of  the  afflicted  childreif 
of  Ham,  drawn  up  from  the  reeking  holds  of 
the  slave  vessels,  have  been  made  the  ioyful 

fiartakers  of  a  richer  liberty  than  British  nhi- 
anthropy  could  confer  upon  them.  And  it 
is  the  testimony  of  gentlemen  who  resided 
there  for  years,  that  the  religious  experience  of 
'^  the  converts  to  Christianity  in  that  countiT 
is  generally  clear  and  satisfactory,  and  will 
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bear  a  comparison  with  that  of  the  professofs 
of  religion  m  more  highly  favored  lands." 

Schools  have  also  been  established  for  the 
training  of  the  rising  generation,  in  which 
oyer  3,600  children  are  receiving  an  evangeli- 
cal education ;  and  an  Institution  for  the  train- 
ing of  a  native  ministry  is  in  snccessfnl  opera- 
tion. 

Nor  have  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  and 
their  zsealons  associates,  the  native  preachers, 
been  restricted  to  the  heathen  within  the  col- 
ony. They  have  brought  the  word  of  life  to 
thousands  of  idolators  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
colony ;  so  that  the  Kossos  and  the  heathen 
round  Murraytown  have  turned  to  Grod  from 
"  dumb  idols."  At  the  close  of  the  year  1852, 
one  of  those  remarkable  movements  took 
place  at  Sierra  Leone,  which  occasionall^r  start- 
les the  church  and  the  world,  evincing  a 
special  omnipotent  agency  over  the  mincb  of 
men,  and  inmcating  to  us  how  vast  are  those 
resotrces  of  influence  which  Gk>d  has  in  reserve 
and  by  which  he  mav  yet  accelerate  the  con- 
version of  the  world  to  the  faith  of  Christ 
The  nature  of  this  movement  may  be  best  seen 
from  the  communications  of  the  missionaries  at 
Sierra  Leone,  under  date  of  December  24, 
1852.  Bev.  Messrs.  Fletcher  and  Gilbert 
write,  "  The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  the  idolators  of  Sierra  Leone  are  casting 
their  idols  *  to  the  moles  and  the  bats.'  The 
kingdom  of  Satan  is  falling  as  lightning  to  the 
ground.  A  few  weeks  since,  Mr.  George,  our 
schoolmaster  at  Murraytown,  came  to  the  mis- 
sion house,  and  requested  that  one  or  two 
missionaries  would  come  immediately  to  that 
place,  as  the  idolators  were  giving  up  their 
idols.  As  it  was  past  five  on  Sunday  evening 
when  he  came,  we  postponed  it  until  the  next 
day.  On  the  following  morning  Mr.  Reay 
and  myself  rose  at  four  o'clock,  and  started  off 
to  the  village.  We  arrived  just  as  it  was  get- 
ting light,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  con- 
stable's house.  We  WCre  rather  surprised  to 
find  his  piazza  full  of  idols,  and  other  supersti- 
tious stuff  which  had  been  brought  to  him  the 
day  previous.  He  very  kindly  took  us  to  the 
houses  of  the  idolators.  We  talked  to  them 
about  their  souls,  and  exhorted  them  to  look 
to  Christ  as  their  Saviour,  Redeemer  and  God. 
One  man  who  voluntarily  gave  up  his  idol  to  us. 
said  he  had  been  an  idolator  twenty-five  years, 
but  now  he  intended  to  go  to  the  Chapel.  On 
Sunday  I  went  to  Murraytown  and  preached 
to  those  neople  who  had  lately  given  up  their 
idols.  The  Chapel,  which  had  been  lately  re- 
built, was  crowded  ;  and  all  paid  great  atten- 
tion, while  I  enforced  the  words, '  Ldttle  child- 
ren, keep  yourselves  from  idols.'  On  the  same 
day  I  baptized  28  males  and  females,  25  of 
whom  were  adults ;  and  I  received  5  as  mem- 
bers on  trial ;  but  some  of  these  were  back- 
sliders. As  I  looked  upon  these  people  as  they 
knelt  down  to  be  baptized,  my  feelings  over- 
came me." 


At  Free  Town  such  a  number  of  idob 
were  given  up  as  no  one  suspected  the  place  to 
have  contained.  The  people  took  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands,  and  seemed  to  be  simul- 
taneoudy  moved  by  an  invisible  impulse,  be- 
coming such  enthusiastic  Iconoclasts,  that  Mr. 
Fletcher  tells  us  all  other  work  was  suspended. 
In  crowds,  but  not  tumultuously,  they  paraded 
through  the  streots,  carrying  the  heathen  dei- 
ties in  procession,  to  deliver  them  ^P  to  the 
magistrates  and  missionaries.  Mr.  Fletcher 
turned  his  apartments  into  a  museum  for  thd 
exhibition  of  those  unsightly  abominations, 
and  thousands  of  people  came  to  look  at  them. 
The  fame  of  this  movement  has  spread  far 
along  the  coast,  producing  deep  impressioiis 
among  the  various  tribes,  and  leading  the  re- 
lenting heathen  in  many  instances  to  say  with 
Ephraim — *^  What  have  I  to  do  any  more  with 
idols  V*  The  work  is  extensive  ana  spreading, 
and  is  another  of  those  illustrations  which  fre- 
quently occur  to  show  how  powerful  and  efil- 
cient  are  f^e  resources  of  Him  in  whose  hand 
are  ^e  hearts  of  all  men,  and  before  whose  Al- 
mighty Spirit  evenr  obstacle  must  give  way. 
The  proximity  of  Sierra  Leone  to  Liiseria,  in- 
vests this  ereat  work  with  an  additional  inter- 
est, as  botn  of  these  colonies  bear  a  relation  to 
the  evangelization  of  Africa,  the  value  of  which 
is  incalculable.  Events  like  these  pve  a  pow- 
erfol  impetus  to  a  mission ;  and  it  is  so  in  this 
case.  The  prospects  in  Sierra  Leone,  were 
never  so  bright  as  now.  The  schools  are 
well  attended,  and  the  chapels  cannot  hold  all 
who  desire  the  word  of  God.  The  Native 
Training  Institution  is  also  doing  well.  At 
a  late  public  examination  of  the  students, 
held  in  the  presence  of  the  Colonial  Sec- 
retary and  other  official  persons  and  resi- 
dents in  the  colony,  the  students  were  exam- 
ined as  to  Uieir  knowledge  of  Theology,  Latin, 
Greek,  Mathematics,  English  Grammar  and 
Geography,  and  acquitted  themselves  most  sat- 
isfactorily. One  of  their  number  has  been  just 
recommended  by  the  district  meeting  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  holy  ministry. 

Those  who  remember  the  struggles  and  dif- 
ficulties which  marked  the  early  history  of  this 
mission,  can  best  appreciate  its  present  encouiv 
aging  condition,  and  see  with  delight  their 
hopes  not  only  realized,  but  even  far  exceeded. 

In -l  811  there  was  but  one  missionary,  three 
local  preachers,  110  members,  and  about  100 
children  in  the  schools,  with  two  small  chapels. 
Now  there  are  thirtv-one  chapels,  (some  of 
which  are  very  large,)  seven  m^ionaries,  107 
local  preachers,  over^  6000  church  members, 
3608  scholars,  and  more  than  11,000  persona 
in  the  pastoral  care  of  the  missionaries.  << Ac- 
cording to  this  time,"  it  may  well  be  said, 
"  what  hath  God  wrought  ?  "  For  moiie  defi- 
nite information  on  the  present  state  of  the 
miBsion,  see  ^e  Tabular  Vieto  near  the  end  of 
this  article. 

IL  Tkt  Gambia  District,— lUnB  mission  was 
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c<miin6noed  by  the  Wesleyan  Society  in  the 
year  1821.  It  lies  further  north  than  any 
other  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa ;  and  the  field 
ia  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Wesleyan  Society. 
That  portion  of  Western  Africa  which  is  drain- 
ed by  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia,  is  named 
Senegtunbuu  The  tribes  inhabiting  this  district 
of  ooimtry  are  chiefly  the  JahqfSy  which  lie 
to  the  north;  the  Mandingoes,  who  inhabit 
the  searboard ;  and  the  Foulmsj  who  are  chiefly 
foond  deep  in  the  country,  to  ^e  east 

The  Jaloofe  and  Mandingoes  are  mostly 
Mohammedans;  bat  they  are  very  different 
from  each  other  in  their  opinions  and  disposi- 
tions. One  portion  of  tnem,  called  maror 
bootty  or  ''religions  people/'  are  excessively 
saperstitions,  and  pat  implicit  confidence  in 
their  ^  greegrees,"  (charms,)  which  they  hang 
aboat  them  in  j^reat  numbers  and  variety. 
They  also  practice  witchcraft,  of  all  sorts. 
Mohammedanism  has  been  carried  to  the  west 
of  Africa  by  its  priests  in  the  capacity  of 
BchoolmasterB,  using  the  Arabic  language; 
and,  thoogh  n'ossly  ignorant  themselves,  mej 
have  acquired  a  powerful  hold  over  the  native 
mind. 

The  Foulahs,  who  are  a  wandering  people, 
are  mostly  Pagans,  and  are  greatly  oppremed 
by  the  Mandingoes,  who  abuse  and  plunder 
them  without  any  ceremony.  The  French,  the 
Portognese,  and  the  English,  have  settlements 
on  the  coast  in  these  parts,  as  the  rivers  Sene- 
gal and  Gambia  are  exceedingly  advantageous 
lor  trade.  The  Gambia,  especially,  whose 
source,  in  the  Tenda  country  is  said  to  be 
only  a  few  days'  journey  from  the  renowned 
Niger,  can  be  navigated  by  vessels  of  large 
burden  for  nearly  400  miles,  and  with  small 
cnit  for  nearly  700  miles.  Ships  from  Europe 
supply  the  whole  country  on  both  sides  of  its 
baSoks,  on  which  lie  numerous  towns  and  vil- 
lages, the  centres  of  trade  to  the  country  for 
liundreds  of  miles  inland. 

The  mission  schools,  which  were  established 
by  the  missionary  Dart,  about  the  year  1820, 
in  the  ishind  of  St.  Louis,  a  French  settlement 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  were  not  kept 
up ;  neither  were  others  tluit  were  established 
in  the  island  of  Goree,  near  Cape  Y erd ;  and 
the  first  standing  missions  that  we  meet  with 
are  these  at  the  (£imbia.  Not  far  from  its  estu- 
ary, which  is  twelve  miles  broad,  is  the  isiimd 
of  St  Mary,  in  lat  30  degs.  30  min.  north,  and 
long.  15  d^s.  10  min.  west,  dose  to  the  south- 
em  shore.  It  is  four  miles  long  by  one  broad. 
The  English  have  had  a  settlement  here  since 
1816.  The  principal  town  is  Bathurst,  on  the 
north  side,  mcing  ike  main  branch  of  the  river. 
It  contains  a  number  of  excellent  houses, 
among  which  mav  be  noted  the  government 
boose,  the  ho^iuJ,  the  Wesleyan  cnapel,  with 
the  dwelling  of  the  merchiants,  &c  The 
population  in  1846  was  3689,  of  whom  only 
50  were  white  persons ;  the  rest  were  Mandin- 
goes, Jaloo&,  and  liberated  slaves.    Several 


missionaries  have  died  here ;  and  the  schools 
which  were  opened  here  by  the  Society  of 
Friends,  in  the  vear  1823,  as  also  those  which 
they  established,  at  the  same  time,  on  the 
neighboring  coast  at  Birkow,  Mahmadi,  and 
Sandani,  have  sunk  under  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  climate.  The  immediate  foundress  of 
these  schools  was  the  celebrated  Hannah  Kd- 
ham,  that  spirited  lady  who,  for  ten  years  to- 
gether, itinerated  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
commenced  schools  in  many  places,  and  in 
each  of  them  devoted  her  piurticular  attention 
to  the  languages  and  dialects,  of  which  she 
printed  a  number  of  valuable  specimens.  She 
nad  herself  brought  up  and  educated  two  Afri- 
can youths  in  England,  and  it  was  with  the 
assistance  of  these  she  opened  the  schools  at 
Birkow.  But  she  fell  a  victim  to  the  country 
fever  in  the  year  1832.  The  Weslevan  mission 
has  stood  better,  inasmuch  as  it  still  continues ; 
thoDgh  one  Christian  messenger  after  another 
has  sunk  into  the  grave,  and  almost  yearly 
some  such  mournful  tidings  reach  us  from  this 
station.  The  Wesleyan  mission  commenced 
its  labors  in  1821,  at  a  place  called  Mandator 
nee,  in  the  territory  of  the  king  of  Cornbo,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  river,  about  eight  miles 
from  St.  Marys.  This  locality,  however, 
proved  to  be  ineligible,  and  the  h^th  of  the 
missionaries,  Morgan  and  Baker,  having  failed, 
the  mission  was  removed  to  Bathurst,  where, 
as  also  in  Melville  Town  and  Soldier  Town  on 
the  island,  and  in  Berwick  Town  on  the  conti- 
nent, they  have  new  chapels  which  are  very 
regularly  frequented  by  native  converts  and  the 
heathen. 

The  Rev,  Richard  MarshaU  and  his  wife  were 
sent  out,  in  1823,  to  strengthen  and  extend  the 
mission  at  St  Marys.  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr. 
Hawkins  were  then  laboring  there ;  but  in  a 
short  time  we  find  Mr.  Marshall  laboring  alone. 
He  toiled  on,  however,  assisted  in  the  school 
department  by  his  devoted  companion.  But 
in  August,  1830,  he  was  laid  low,  and  in  five 
dayi  the  malignant  fever  carried  him  off.  As 
soon  as  an  opportunity  ofifered,  the  desolate 
widow,  with  ner  little  infant,  embarked  for 
England,  taking  with  her  an  African  girl, 
Sally,  to  take  care  of  them  during  the  voyage. 
But  great  bodily  weakness  and  extreme  mental 
suffering  soon  prostrated  her,  and  within  48 
hours  of  the  ship  reaching  the  port  of  Bristol, 
Mrs.  Marshall,  unable  to  proceed  to  her  friends 
in  the  north  of  England,  oied  among  strangers, 
though  on  her  native  shore,  leaving  her  baby  in 
the  lumds  of  his  African  nurse,  both  strangers  in 
a  strange  land.  One  cold  morning  in  the  month 
of  October  of  that  year,  several  ^oung  men,  can- 
didates for  the  missionary  ministry  of  Method- 
ism, were  passing  through  the  streets  of  London, 
on  their  way  to  meet  the  secretaries  and  com- 
mittee, to  be  examined  in  reference  to  their 
Qualifications,  and  the  fields  of  labor  to  which 
they  should  be  sent  Just  as  they  arrived  at 
the  Old  Mission  House  in  Hatton-Garden,  they 
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met  a  Deero  girl,  earning  in  her  arms  a  poor, 
sickly-loiScing  white  child.  They  spoke  to  her, 
and  while  her  sable  arms  were  folded  a£fection- 
ately  round  her  little  charge,  and  the  tears 
flowed  down  her  face,  she  told  them  of  her 
country,  and  of  the  missionary  and  his  dear 
wife,  whom  she  had  so  much  loved ;  how  they 
had  toiled  and  suffered  for  Africa,  and  how 
'  they  were  dead,  and  no  one  to  carry  on  the 
work ;  and  here  she  stood  before  the  commitr 
tee,  that  had  sent  out  the  man  of  Qod  and  his 
wife,  bearing  back  the  missionary's  orphan 
boy,  and  pleadlne  that  poor  Africa  be  not 
given  up.  The  <Mvoted  creature's  appeal,  ut* 
tered  with  an  energy  and  a  pathos  truly  affectr 
ing,  produced  an  immediate  and  powerful  im- 
pression upon  the  missionary  candidates ;  and 
one  of  their  number,  WiUican  Moister,  imme- 
diately offered  himself  to  fill  the  vacated  post. 
In  a  few  weeks  he  was  on  his  way ;  and  when 
he  arrived  opposite  Bathurst,  and  it  became 
known  that  there  was  a  missionary  and  his 
wife  on  board,  the  Christian  natives  gathered 
to  the  beach,  plunging  into  the  water  to  meet 
the  boat,  out  of  ^vniich  th^  lifted  them  and 
carried  them  ashore.  They  set  them  down 
and  then  wept  aloud  for  loy,  kissing  their 
hands  again  and  again,  and,  as  they  h^dewed 
them  with  their  tears,  exclaiming,  *^  Tank  God, 
tank  Qod,  Mr.  Marshall  die,  but  God  send  us 
nuder  minister  1 "  They  proceeded  to  the  mis- 
sion house ;  but  the  wild  flowers  had  grown 
upon  the  unused  steps  during  the  few  preced- 
ing months.  Mr.  Moister  entered  upon  his 
work  in  faith,  and  his  labors  were  soon  owned 
of  God ;  and  others  having  been  sent  to  his 
assistance,  he  extended  the  mission  to  Macar- 
ihifs  Island,  a  most  important  position  for  a 
mission.  This  move  brought  tnem  into  con- 
nexion with  the  Foulah  tribe,  the  very  people 
that  were  the  objects  of  Dr.  Coke's  benevolent 
but  unsuccessful  enterprise  in  1796.  Macar- 
thy*8  Island  is  situatea  in  the  Gambia  river, 
about  250  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  nearly 
seven  miles  long  and  one  broad,  having  Ihe 
Gambia  on  both  sides.  From  the  central 
situation  of  this  island  its  trade,  in  gold,  ivory, 
hides,  and  beeswax — ^its  being  the  resort  of 
the  shipping,  and  the  facilities  which  its  noble 
river  affords  for  communication  with  the  coast 
and  the  interior — no  better  position  can  be 
found  in  all  Africa  for  a  missionary  station. 
Here,  therefore,  the  Wesleyan  committee  estab- 
lished  a  stronff  centre  of  operation,  including, 
as  part  of  their  plan,  an  institution  for  educa- 
ting the  sons  oi  the  neighboring  kings  and 
chie&.  The  committee  were  encouraged  to 
engage  in  this  enterprise  by  the  noble  mnnifir 
cence  of  a  single  individual— i>r.  Lindoe,  of 
Southampton — and  whose  benevolent  zeal  is 
the  more  to  be  appreciated,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
not  connected  wiih  the  Wesleyan  denomina- 
tion of  Christians.  From  1833  to  1848,  Dr. 
Idndoe  and  his  flunily  expended  upon  the  Fou^ 
lah  Missicn  over  919,000.    A  tract  of  600 


acres  of  land  having  been  given  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  wandering  and  persecuted  fwr 
lahs  were  invited  to  settle  upon  it  School 
houses  were  built,  and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Macbrair, 
formerly  the  Society's  missionary  in  Egypt, 
was  sent  out  to  Macarthv's  Island  to  translate 
the  Scriptures  into  the  language  of  the  Man- 
dingoes  and  Foulahs.     Several  able  native 
missionaries  were  raised  up,  upon  >?hom  the 
work  has  since  chiefly  devolved,  and  the  society 
there,  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  a  missionary 
church,  are  laboring  and  praying  that  the  na- 
tions conti^ous  to  them  may  ako  be  favored 
with  the  light  of  saving  trutL   The  record 
of  mortality  in  this  mission  is  truly  painful. 
During  the  past  32  years,  out  of  24  persona 
sent  out,  15  have  left  the  field  disabled,  and  12 
have  fallen  into  the  arms  of  death  I    And  yet 
men  are  found  who,  with  their  lives  in  their 
hand,  rush  forward  and  oJBfer  themselves  for 
these  posts  as  often  as  they  are  left  unfilled  by 
the  ravages  of  disease  and  death.  The  longest 
term  of  service  was  that  of  Bev.  W.  Fox,  who 
was  enabled  to  stand  his  ground  for  ten  years. 
And  next  to  him  was  Bev.  H.  Badger,  who, 
after  spending  twelve  years  in  the  South  Afri- 
can missions,  went  to  the  Gambia  in  1848,  and 
remained  there  until  the  death  of  his  noble 
wife  last  year  obliged  him  also  to  retire.   The 
late  Mrs.  Badger  was  one  of  the  most  devoted 
female  missionaries  that  ever  was  sent  out  by 
any  Christian  society.    Twenty  years  of  hei 
life  she  devoted  to  the  instruction  and  salva 
tion  of  tiie  African  race,  in  the  West  Indies 
at  Sierra  Leone,  and  at  the  Gambia.    Tb 
languages  employed  at  the  Gambia,  beside  th 
English,  are  tne  Jaloqf,  the  MandingOf  and  th 
FoulaL    For  information  as  to  the  presei 
state  of  this  mission,  the  reader  is  referred  1 
the  table  near  the  end  of  this  article. 

UL  The  Cape  Coast  J>«fnrf.— With  the  e 
ception  of  the  G^man  Mission  at  Akropoi 
and  Ussa,  the  only  missions  on  the  Gold  Coc 
ai'C  those  of  the  W  cslcyan  Society.     This  cos 
runs  from  the  mouth  of  the  river   Adirio 
Yolta,  to  Cape  Appolina,  a  distance  of  abc 
240  miles.    The  leading  power  in  this  distr 
of  Africa  is  the  Ashantee  nation,  the  capital 
which  is  Coomassie  or  Kumasi.  *  The  coast 
Guinea,  of  which  the  Grold  CkMist  is  a  ps 
first  became  known  to  Europeans  in  the 
teentfi  century.     At  that  period  the  spiri 
discovery,  which  during  the  middle  ages, 
been  confined  to  the  Ajabs,  manifested  i^ 
in  Europe  in  a  most  remarkable  manner. 
Portuguese,  who  led  the  way,  prosecuted  t 
researches  with  enthusiastic  furdor,  and  a 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  from  vai 
points  penetrated  into  the  interior.      The  ] 
lish  first  commenced  trading  with   Ooinc 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Sdward 
but  the  merchants  who  engaged  in  sacli 
merce  were  exposed  to  considerable   ris 
consequence  of  the  pretensions  of  the   T 
guese,  who  having  built  the  fort  of  Si.  G 
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dd  Hmoj  endeavored  to  enforce  their  claim  to 
an  exdnsive  right  to  trade  with  the  (3K)ld 
Coast,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  Western 
Africa.  The  Dutch  deprived  the  Portogaese 
of  their  forts  and  settlements,  on  the  Grold 
Coast ;  and  their  attempt  to  serve  the  English 
in  the  same  wa^,  led  to  the  war  between  the 
Datch  and  English  in  1667.  At  its  conclusion 
the  Englie^  company  were  left  in  possession  of 
only  one  fort,  that  of  Oape  Coast  Castle.  But 
they  soon  extended  tiiemselves  on  the  coast 
again.  At  this  time  the  Fantees  governed 
the  whole  coantzy  round  Cape  Coast— having 
the  powerful  and  warlike  Ashantees  on  the 
north  of  them.  The  eruption  of  the  Ashan- 
tees into  the  Fantee  country  first  brought 
them  into  collision  with  the  British,  in  the 
year  1B07.  The  Ashantees  desolated  the 
country — and  their  great  military  power  may 
be  imaged  from  the  fact  of  the  immense  and 
discii^ined  armies  they  brought  into  the  field. 
It  is  stated  that,  in  some  of  the  wars  in  which 
this  powerfii)  people  engaged,  often  30,000  men, 
and  in  two  instances,  as  manv  as  100,000,  have 
been  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  the 
war  of  1807  they  took  the  Duteh  fort  at  Cor- 
mantine,  thev  then  fiercely  attacked  the  Bri- 
tish fort  of  Annamaboe,  when  a  negociation 
ensued,  and  Ckibbtt,  the  author  of  the  war,  had 
to  be  given  up  to  them.  A  second  and  a  third 
invasion  followed,  until  the  Fantees  were  com- 
pletely subdued,  and  the  British  found  that,  to 
retain  their  own  possessions  they  must  concili- 
ate these  powerful  conquerors.  An  embassy 
therefore  was  sent  to  Coomassie,  a  treaty  con- 
cluded, and  a  resident  appointed  to  represent 
British  interests  at  the  capital  Symptoms  of 
dlaquietode,  followed  by  another  treaty,  having 
ocGxirred,  the  Home  Government  resolved  to 
try  harsher  measures,  and  appointed  Sir 
Charles  McCartiiy  Governor  of  Cape  Coast" 
He  adopted  a  warlike  policy.  Hostilities  were 
commenced  between  the  British  and  the  As- 
hantees, in  which  at  first  the  British  were  suc- 
cessful, but  in  the  fatal  battle  near  Assamacow, 
Sir  Charles  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  his 
arm^  cut  to  pieces.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
spirit  and  traiper  of  the  savage  Ashantees,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  they  cut  the  heads  of 
Sir  Charles  and  several  of  his  officers  from 
their  bodies,  and  having  seized  the  Secretary 
of  the  General,  Mr.  W  illiams,  they  confined 
him  in  a  room  where  the  heads  were  kept 
They  also  tore  open  Sir  Charles'  body  and  took 
oat  his  heart,  and  having  divided  it,  it  was 
eaten  by  the  Ashantee  Gknerals,  in  order  that 
they  might,  as  they  imagined,  imbibe  his 
bravery.  His  flesh  liaving  been  dried,  was  di- 
vided, together  with  his  bones,  among  the 
captains  of  the  army,  who  kept  their  respective 
shares  about  their  persons,  as  charms  to  in- 
spire them  with  courage. 

About  two  years  from  this  period,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1826,  another  and  a  decisive  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  the  British  were  victo- 
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rious.  Among  the  trophies  was  a  human 
head,  enveloped  in  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  a 
^per  covered  with  Arabic  characters;  and 
over  the  whole  was  thrown  a  tiger  skin,  the 
emblem  of  royalty.  On  the  supposition  that 
this  was  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  General 
McCarthy,  it  was  afterwards  sent  to  England 
by  Colonel  Purdon;  but  it  was  really  the 
head  of  the  old  king  Osai  Tutu  Quamma,  (a 
sovereign  remarkable  for  his  prowess)  which  the 
new  king  carried  about  with  him  as  a  charm. 
It  is  said  that  on  the  morning  of  the  battle,  he 
o£kred  it  a  libation  of  rum,  and  invoked  it  to 
cause  all  the  heads  of  the  whites  to  come  and 
lie  near  it ;  and  during  the  dav,  when  intelli- 
gence was  brought  to  mm  of  the  death  of  any 
of  his  principal  officers,  he  immediately,  in  the 
heat  of.  the  battle,  offered  human  saoifices  to 
their  shades. 

But  the  blow  struck  by  the  British  was  so 
decisive  that  the  Ashantee  monarch  had  to 
submit  to  the  terms  imposed  on  him,  which 
were,  that  he  should  lodge  4000  ounces  of  gold 
in  ^e  castle  at  Cape  Coast,  to  be  appropriated 
in  purchasing  arms  and  ammunition  for  tne  Bri- 
tish allies,  in  case  the  Ashantees  should  again 
commence  hostilities;  and  that  two  of  the 
royal  family  of  Ashantee  should  be  sent  to 
Cape  Coast  as  hostages.  To  these  terms  he 
was  obliged  to  conform,  and  in  April,  1831, 
his  son  Quantimissah,  and  his  nephew  Ansah, 
arrived  at  the  Castle.  These  princes  were 
kindly  treated ;  they  reoeived  a  good  education, 
under  the  direction  of  the  African  Committee, 
by  whom  the  British  Government  now  con- 
ducts the  al&irs  of  the  Gold  Coast;  and 
through  the  faithful  ministry  of  Bev.  J.  Dun- 
well,  the  first  Wesleyan  missionary  to  the 
Gold  Coast,  they  both  became  convinced  of 
the  truth  and  excellence  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion, the  public  profession  of  which  they  aasnmM 
daring  their  subsequent  visit  to  I&gland^— 
Quantamissah  receiving  in  baptism  the  name 
of  William,  and  Ansah,  that  of  John.  They 
retiprned  to  Africa  with  the  Niger  'ExpedxUon, 
and  were  accompanied  to  Coomassie  by  the 
Bev.  T.  B.  Freeman,  Wesleyan  missionary  at 
Cape  Coast  Castle.  The  favorable  impression 
produced  on  the  mind  of  the  Ashantee  monarch, 
by  these  two  princes,  as  well  as  by  a  few  n»> 
tive  Christians  who  had  returned  to  Coomassie 
from  Sierra  Leone,  to  which  they  had  been 
carried  as  rescued  slaves,  by  the  Britisdi  cruis- 
ers, were  thus  the  means  employed  by  Provi- 
dence for  opening  Ashantee  to  the  labors  of 
the  Wesleyan  Musionary  Society. 

Here  we  leave  the  narrative  for  the  present, 
in  order  to  ghmce  at  the  work  which  had  pre- 
viously been  begun  in  the  regions  on  the  south 
of  the  Aslumtee  kingdom  nearer  the  sea. 
Between  Coomassie  and  Ube  South  Atlantio 
Ocean  there  are  several  kingdoms,  as  Asin, 
Aquapim,  Aikim,  Fantee,  Ac,  over  which  the 
monarchs  of  Ashantee  formerly  claimed  supreme 
sovereignly.    And  it  is  humiliating  to  reflect 
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that  thoogli  three  Protestant  powers  of  Earope 
— ^thc  Danes,  the  Datch,  and  the  English — ^haye 
sacceasively  had  intercourse  with  these  and 
other  parts  of  Guinea  for  three  centuries,  yet 
until  a  comparatively  late  period,  but  few  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  communicate  to  the 
native  population  the  light  and  blessings  of 
Christianity.  In  the  year  1751,  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England  went  out  under  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gk)Bpel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  to  the  €rold  Coast,  to  see  what 
could  oe  done  in  establishing  a  mission  there. 
During  the  four  years  of  his  sta^  he  officiated 
as  chaplain  of  the  troops  and  residents  at  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  but  was  much  discouraged  in  his 
attempts  to  establish  the  faith  of  the  Gk)spel 
among  the  natives.  His  health  having  &ilcd 
he  returned  to  England  in  1756,  and  published 
an  account  of  his  efforts.  Before  leaving,  he 
bad  sent  home  three  native  bovs  from  Cape 
Coast,  who  were  placed  by  the  society  to 
which  he  belonged,  in  a  school  in  Islington, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hickman,  with  whom 
they  are  reported  as  having  made  considerable 
proficiency  in  useful  learning,  and  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Christian  religion.  One  of  these 
youths,  of  the  name  of  Quaciue,  was  afterward 
sent  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  having 
completed  his  education  there,  he  received  or- 
dination, and  returned  to  exercise  the  Christian 
ministry  in  his  native  country.  He  was  chap- 
lain at  Capo  Coast  Castle  for  more  than  fifty 
years ;  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in- 
strumental in  turning  any  of  his  countrymen 
to  Christianity.  Nor  wiU  this  excite  surprise, 
when  it  is  known  that  on  his  death-bed  he 
gave  evidence  that  he  had  at  least  as  nrach 
confidence  in  the  influence  of  the  Fetishj  as  in 
the  power  of  Christianity.  The  cow  of  this 
individual  furnishes  matter  for  grave  consider- 
ation on  the  part  of  those  who  are  anxious  to 
promote  the  enlightenment  and  salvation  of 
Africa.  It  yields  no  support  to  the  theory  of 
Christianisdnf^  heathen  lands,  primarily  or 
chiefly,  by  bringing  natives  to  England  or  the 
United  States,  for  education,  with  a  view  to 
their  being  employed  as  the  principal  instruc- 
tors of  their  countrymen ;  and  shows  that  if 
on  their  return,  they  are  left  to  their  own  re- 
sources, it  is  more  likely  that  tiicy  will  sink 
down  again  to  the  level  of  their  former  state, 
than  that  they  will  prove  the  regenerators  of 
their  country.  Instructed  natives  may  main- 
tain their  consistencr^ ,  and  act  a  useral  part, 
where  they  are  placed  under  the  eye  and  oireo- 
Hon  of  the  missionaries ;  but  if  they  be  thrown 
back  into  heathen  society  without  such  sup- 
port, it  ought  not  to  excite  surprise,  shoum 
the  result  prove  that  the  time  and  core  em- 
ployed upon  their  culture  have  been  expended 
in  vain.  Some  English  chaplains,  who  were 
sent  to  the  Gold  Coast  after  the  decease  of 
Quaque,  successively  died  soon  after  their  arri- 
val at  Cape  Coast  Castle. 
About  twenty-four  years  since,  a  mission 


was  commenced  by  the  Bade  Missionary  Society 
at  Danish  Akra,  and  in  the  adjoining  country 
of  Aauapim ;  but  this  truly  philanthropio  un- 
dertaking does  not  appear  to  have  met  with 
the  desired  success.  The  missionaries  encoun- 
tered opposition  in  quarters  where  they  ought 
to  have  found  encouragement  and  support; 
several  of  them  were  removed  by  death,  and 
the  last  survivor,  Mr.  Bos,  returned  to  Europe 
in  1840. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Gold  Coast  about 
the  time  that  the  providence  of  God  directed 
the  attention  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  So- 
ciety to  it  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1834  that 
the  committee  of  this  society  were  induced,  by 
a  peculiar  train  of  inviting  circumstances,  to 
send  a  missionary  on  a  visit  of  observation  to 
the  Gold  Coast  A  few  native  youths,  who 
had  learned  to  read  the  English  translation  of 
the  Bible,  in  the  excellent  government  school 
at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  became  so  interested  by 
the  contents  of  the  sacred  volume,  that  they 
agreed  to  meet  at  regular  times  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reading  it  together,  and  of  caremlly 
inquiring  into  the  nature  and  claims  of  the 
Cmristian  religion.  The  formation  of  this  in- 
teresting society  took  place  in  October,  1831 ; 
and,  in  the  )rear  1833,  William  De  Graft,  one 
of  these  native  youths,  and  who  himself  had 
be^^  to  read  the  Scriptures  privately  in  the 
spirit  of  prayer  and  inquiry,  received  at  Dix 
Cove,  where  he  was  then  residing,  a  request 
from  his  young  friends  at  Cape  Coast  Town, 
that  he  would  engage  some  suitable  person, 
who  might  be  proceeding  to  England,  to  pur- 
chase for  their  use  a  number  of  copies  of  the 
New  Testament  Shortly  after,  the  late  ex- 
cellent Captain  Potter,  master  of  a  merchant 
vessel  from  the  port  of  Bristol,  arrived  at  Diz 
Cove ;  to  whom  De  Graft  applied  as  one  likely 
to  execute  with  promptness  and  care  the  com- 
mission for  the  purchase  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  captain  was  surprised  at  receiving  such 
an  application  from  a  native  young  man,  and 
became  so  greatly  interested  by  the  information 
which  his  questions  elicited,  that  he  was  led  to 
ask  whether  the  instructions  of  a  missionary 
would  not  be  highly  appreciated  by  those  native 
inquirers  after  the  true  religion  ?  De  Graft 
replied  in  the  affirmative,  but  appeared  doubt- 
ful whether  so  high  a  privilege  was  attidnable. 
Captain  Potter  next  proceeded  to  Cape  Coast, 
where  he  saw  ihe  other  members  of  the  meet- 
ing or  society,  and,  having  consulted  President 
Maclean,  he  returned  to  England,  resolved  to 
exert  himself,  in  order  that,  on  his  next  voy- 
age, he  might,  together  with  copies  of  the 
scriptures,  &ke  out  a  Christian  missionary 
who  should  "  preach  the  word  "  to  those  who 
were  already  united  in  seeking  the  way  to 
eternal  salvation,  and  proclaim  the  gospel  of 
Christ  to  other  portions  of  the  heathenish  na- 
tive population  of  the  Gold  Coast  Immedi- 
ately after  his  arrival  at  Bristol,  Capt  Potter 
communicated  to  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
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Committee  in  London  his  views  as  to  the  pro- 
mising opening  for  miaBionaiy  exertion  in  tiiat 
port  of  Africa,  and  raicronsly  oflHsred  to  take 
a  missionary  with  mm  on  the  next  roja^e, 
who  might  make  personal  observation  and  m- 
qniiy  npon  the  spot ;  and,  ahoold  he  conclade 
that  the  prospect  was  not  sach  as  to  warrant 
his  continoance  for  the  purpose  of  commencing 
a  mission.  Captain  Potter  engaged  that  in 
that  case  he  would  bring  him  bwk  to  England 
withoat  any  expense  to  the  misBionary  society. 
This  noble  oflfer  met  with  acceptance  on  the 
port  of  the  missionary  committee,  and  the  Hev. 
Joseph  Bonwell  was  selected  for  the  interesting 
service. 

This  devoted  missionary  embarked  with 
Capt  Potter  at  Bristol,  Oct  17th,  1834.  The 
entries  in  his  private  journal  sufficiently  indi- 
cate the  views  with  which  he  entered  upon  his 
arduous  uadertakmg.  He  landed  at  Cwe 
Coast  Oastle  on  or  about  January  1,  1835, 
and  immediately  wrote  to  President  Maclean 
informii^  him  of  his  arrival,  and  stating  the 
objects  contemplated  by  the  Wesli^an  Musion- 
ary  Committee,  in  sending  him  to  that  part  of 
Africa.  The  President  gave  him  a  kind  recep- 
tion. By  the  native  young  men  who  formed 
the  society  for  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
Mr.  Dnnwell  was  received  ^'  as  an  angel  of 
God."  They  at  once  placed  themselves  under 
his  care,  and  he  commenced  his  ministry  at 
Cape  Coast  town  oa  the  first  Sabbath  after  he 
bmed.  £^)eakhig  of  the  congregation  to 
whom  he  preached  his  first  sermon,  composed 
of  the  members  of  the  a^ove  mentioned  soci- 
ety and  a  few  others,  Mr.  D.  remarks,  **  Tlie 
deepest  attention  was  manifested ;  joy  beamed 
on  evcfj  countenance,"  and  adds, "  llieir  gra- 
titnde  is  witiiiout  bounds,  and  they  say,  '  we 
never  did  think  of  the  missionaries  coming  to 
teach  black  men."' 

One  class  of  persons,  however,  the  fjgtish 
men,  speedily  took  the  alarm,  and  used  their  in- 
fluence to  prevent  the  people  from  attending 
Christian  worship,  and  many  of  their  steadfast 
votaries  employed  ridicule  and  threats  for  the 

Enrpose  of  deterring  their  friends  and  neigh- 
ors  from  listening  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel. 
Bat  in  ^ite  of  such  opposition,  the  people 
flo<^ed  to  the  ministry  of  Mr.  D.iat  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  Aimamaboe,  and  other  places  which 
he  visited  And  under  the  Divine  blessing, 
the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity  product 
their  salutary  effect  on  many  mmds,  and 
the  number  of  those  who  felt  interested  in  the 
subject  of  their  personal  salvation  steadilv  in- 
creaaed.  Mr.  Bunwell,  in  his  correspondence 
at  the  time,  mflntiened  with  much  satisfaction 
a  striking  lostaBce  of  decision  in  the  case  dl  a 
woman  Urbo  brought  out  her  household  gods 
sod  publicly  burned  them  in  the  presence  of 
her  heathen  neighbors. 

The  mission  soon  assumed  a  most  promisii^ 
appearance.  The  lanre  room  in  which  public 
service  was  held  in  Cape  Coast  town  proved 


too  small,  and  a  subscription  was  commenced 
among  the  natives  for  tne  erection  of  a  suita- 
ble place  of  worship.  Mr.  Bunwell  had  se- 
curea  great  reject  among  all  classes  of 
society,  and  was  receiving  applications  from 
distant  places  to  afford  them  also  the  benefit 
of  his  labors.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  antici- 
pations which  this  hopeful  state  of  things  in- 
spired, he  was  attackea  by  fever,  under  which 
he  sunk  in  a  few  days ;  and  left  the  societies 
which  he  had  been  instrumental  in  forming 
^  as  sheep  without  a  sh<»>herd.''  He  died  June 
14, 1835.,  Upon  hk  dying  bed  no  word  of 
dlAMuragement  or  regret  escaped  his  lips, 
on  account  of  his  having  so  early  sacrificed 
his  life  in  the  missionary  enterprise ;  but  a 
quenchless  seal  for  the  cause  of  his  Divine 
Master  sustained  him  to  the  last,  and  all  the 
solicitude  he  manifested  was  for  the  infant 
church  formed  by  his  instrumentality. 

This  afflictive  dispensation  produced  the 
devest  feeling  among  all  who  took  any  inter- 
est in  the  mission.  On  the  following  morning 
a  native  wrote, ''  Sad  news  in  the  town ;  the 
sh^herd  is  taken  away  I  The  poor  missionary 
is  aead  I"  Qreat  numbers  of  the  native  people 
and  the  resident  English  gentlemen  attended 
his  funeral,  at  whidi  his  Excellency,  the  Presi- 
dent officiated.  On  the  day  after  the  funeral, 
the  church  met  to  take  into  consideration  the 
painful  ciroomstances  of  their  bereaved  state. 
The  artless  manner  in  which  a  record  of  this 
meeting  was  made  in  the  minute-book  of  the 
Societv,  will  best  explain  the  conclusion  that 
was  aaopted :  "  1  met  the  dass  on  purpose  to 
know  wnether  they  would  continue  in  the  pro- 
fessions they  had  recently  entered  into,  or  re- 
turn to  tibeir  former  ways,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  their  missionary?  Tney  said, 
ITiey  ioouid  remain  m  Vu  new  profession :  for 
though  the  tnissionary  teas  dead,  God  lives" 
4-nother  aj^eal  was  forwarded  to  London, 
which  was  replied  to  by  the  Committee  in  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Wrigley  and  his  wife  to 
the  vacant  station.  They  arrived  in  Sept, 
1636,  and  were  followed  next  year  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harrop ;  but  in  a  short  time  Mrs.  Wrig- 
ley sunk  under  the  hand  of  death,  and  botn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrop,  within  a  few  weeks  of 
their  arrival  on  the  coast,  were  attacked  by 
fever  and  in  a  few  days  after  were  both  laid  in 
the  grave.  Mr.  Wrigley  was  but  just  recover- 
ing nrom  an  attack  of  ue  fever  when  he  was 
bmaved  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrop.  But 
though  left  alone  he  toiled  on  at  the  erection 
of  uie  large  new  chapel,  and  preached  the 
gospel  till  November,  when  he  also  was  taken 
ill  and  died.  The  arrival  of  Rev.  Thomas  B. 
Freeman  and  his  wife  early  in  January,  1838, 
once  more  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of.  the 
native  church.  Mr.  Freeman  had  zealously 
entered  apon  the  duties  of  his  mission  when  he 
was  attacked  with  the  seasoning  fever ;  and 
while  watehing  with  solicitode  at  his  sick  bed, 
Mrs.  Freeman  was  seized  with  a  violent  inflam- 
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mator^  complaint,  which  terminated  her  valu- 
able life  in  a  few  hours.  Mr.  Freeman  grada- 
ally  recovered  his  health ;  and  from  that  period 
to  the  present,  except  during  his  occasional  vis- 


its to  England,  has  been  engaged  in  the  exe- 
cution of  plans  which  have  contributed  mat- 
ly,  under  tne  Divine  blessing,  to  the  enLargo- 
ment  of  the  mission  on  the  Gold  Coast. 
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Mr.  Freeman  is  a  colored  man,  and  though 
not  born  in  Africa,  yet  of  African  parentage. 
He  has  received  the  benefits  of  a  thorough  ed- 
ucation, which  added  to  his  great  natursil  abil- 
itiee,  and  all  sanctified  by  a  zeal  for  Christ  and 
for  Africa  which  nothing  can  quench,  renders 
him  an  agent  of  preeminent  ability.    On  his 
arrival  at  Cape  Cfoast  in  1838,  he  found  that, 
notwithstanding  the  bereavements  which  death 
had  made  in  the  missionary  ranks,  the  cause 
of  God  was  in  a  state  of  increasing  prosperity, 
chiefly  by  the  labors  of  the  local  preachers  and 
class  leaders,  so  that  there  were  over  450 
church  members  scattered  over  the  district 
where  the  missionaries  and  their  devoted  assist- 
ants had   itinerated.    There  were  also  a  few 
schools,  with  five  or  six  places  of  worship,  one 
of  which  could  hold  from  6  to  700  persons,  and 
was  well  filled  with  attentive  hearers.    The 
new  chapel  at  Cape  Coast  was  completed  soon 
after  Mr.  Freeman's  recovery.    This  is  proba- 
bly the  largest  place  of  worship  out  of  Sierra 
Leone,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa ;  and  on 
the  day  of  dedication  it  was  crowded  to  its 
otmost  capacity  by  a  deeply  interested  con- 
gregation of  Aifrica's  sons  and  daughters.  The 
Gforoel  had  been  introduced  in  Annamaboe  by 
the  lamented  Mr.  DunweU,  and  the  claims  of 
Christianitj^  were  first  introduced  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  W  innebah,  on  the  east  of  Cape  Coast 
Town,  by  William  De  Qraft,  who  had  now  be- 
come a  local  preacher  and  a  useful  agent  of 
the  Societv.    Mr.  Freeman  had  also  the  joy 
of  seeing  the  gospel  established  and  eztenaed 
in  Akra,  and  at  Domonasi,  Dix  Cove,  and  sev- 
eral other  places.    But  it  is  in  connection  with 
his  visits  to  Ashantee  (pronounced  As-hanti,) 
that  Mr.  Freeman's  name  has  come  so  pro- 
minently before  the  public  of  late  years. 

The  territoiT  over  which  the  king  of  Ashan- 
tee teigns,  including  the  dependencies  of  that 
power,  are  not  much,  if  at  all,  inferior  in  ex- 
tent to  England  and  Wales  united.  The  pop- 
olation  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Beecham  at  over 
4,000,000 ;  while  the  capital  city,  Coomassie, 
(pronounced  Kumftsi,)  is  said  to  contain  at  least 
100,000  persons.  They  are  a  powerful  race  of 
men,  but,  to  a  frightful  a^ee  reckless  of  human 
life ;  and  some  of  their  manners  and  customs 
are  not  to  be  exceeded  on  earth  for  blood- 
thirsiinesB  and  brutality.  Their  monarchy  is 
very  powerful — ^they  have  a  large  armv,  of  over 
150,000  men,  well  disciplined,  and  also  great 
wealth,  which  they  delight  to  exhibit  in  truly 
barbarian  magnificence. 

This  remarkable  people  claim  a  remote  an- 
tiquity, but  from  the  want  of  written  records 
among  them,  little  can  be  known  of  their  early 
history.  The  mountains  of  Kong,  on  the  north 
of  their  territory,  seem  to  have  opposed  a  suo- 
ceasfol  barrier  to  the  desolating  tiae  of  Moham- 
medanism as  it  swept  over  the  regions  through 
which  the  Niger  rolls  its  course.  During,  or 
about,  the  thirteenth  century,  that  portion  of 
the  pure  Negro  race  which  could  not  brook 


the  Mohammedan  rule,  took  refuge  to  the 
south  of  this  great  mountain  range,  and  have 
there  maintained  their  indepen&nce  to  the 
present  day.  Among  all  the  negro  kingdoms, 
Ashantee  holds  the  foremost  place;  and  the 
conversion  of  such  a  people  to  the  faith  of 
Christ,  should  it  take  place,  would  be  ^Wfe 
from  the  dead  "  to  the  nations  around  them. 
And  hence  the  surpassing  interest  which  at- 
taches to  any  opening  for  the  Grospel,  however 
small,  among  this  remarkable  people.  (See 
Ashantee  and  the  GM  Coa^,) 

Mr.  Freeman  felt  the  importance  of  attempt* 
ing  to  introduce  Christianity  into  Ashantee, 
and  at  length  an  opportunity  offered;  and 
leaving  the  mission  at  Cape  Coast  under  the 
care  of  William  De  Craft,  he  made  preparation 
for  the  arduous  undertaking.  As  an  evidence 
of  their  desire  to  spread  the  Gospel  among 
their  countrymen,  it  may  here  be  mentioned, 
that  the  native  Christians  at  Cape  Coast  not 
only  were  willing  to  relinquish  the  benefits  of 
their  missionary's  care  for  several  months,  that 
he  mi^ht  perform  this  service,  but  they  also 
contributea  of  their  own  little  means  $600 
toward  the  expenses  of  his  iourney.  Refer- 
ring those  who  aesire  more  information  on  this 
interesting  subject  than  the  limits  of  this  arti- 
cle will  allow,  to  the  published  Journals  of  Mr. 
Freeman,  we  will  merely  state  a  few  facts  in 
conclusion.  He  left  Cape  Coast  on  the  29th 
of  January,  1839,  accompanied  by  a  few  at- 
tendants, and,  after  being  detained  at  various 
towns  along  his  route  by  uie  superstitious  fears 
of  the  Ashantee  king,  who  could  not  compre- 
hend why  a  missionary  should  want  to  see 
him  and  visit  his  capital,  no  stranger  ever 
having  gone  there,  except  to  trade  or  conclude 
a  treaty,  or  for  some  secular  object ;  and  yet, 
under  the  idea  that  Mr.  Freeman  was  a  pow- 
erful fetishman,  whose  wrath  it  would  be  im- 
politic to  provoke,  the  king  at  length  gave 
consent  that  he  might  approach  the  capital 
Mr.  Freeman  afterward  learned,  that  previous 
to  leave  being  granted  for  his  approach,  a  sac- 
rifice of  two  human  victims  haa  been  made 
witii  a  view  to  avert  any  evil  that  mi^ht, 
without  such  precaution,  result  from  his  visit 
Great  preparations  were  made  for  his  recep- 
tion. At  length,  on  the  Ist  of  April,  fie 
entered  Coomassie,  and  was  received  in  the 
spacious  market  place,  by  the  king  and  his 
officers  and  armyt  with  others,  to  the  amount 
of  over  40,000  persons.  And  there  he  stood, 
the  first  herald  of  the  Gospel  that  had  ever 
entered  the  dark  and  blood-stained  capital  of 
Ashantee  to  ofifer  to  its  monarch  and  its  people 
the  reiiffion  of  purity  and  peace. 

The  king,  though  kind,  would  not  commit 
himself  as  to  the  establishment  of  schools  and 
a  mission  station  in  his  capital,  but  requested 
time  to  think  of  it,  and  wished  Mr.  Freeman 
to  return  soon  again  and  he  should  give  him 
an  answer.  After  a  delay  of  fifteen  days,  in 
consequence  of  a  ''custom"  for  a  deceased 
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relatiye,  to  whose  shade  42  human  beings  were 
sacrificed  in  two  dajs,  while  Mr.  F.  was  there, 
he  was  allowed  to  depart ;  having  striven  to 
communicate  to  the  monarch  and  his  counsel- 
lors! as  far  as  they  were  disposed  to  give  him 
audience,  as  full  an  exposition  of  the  Gospel 
as  he  pos^ly  could.  He  evidently  made  a 
good  impression  at  Coomassie,  and  though  the 
door  was  not  opened,  yet,  by  his  being  kindly 
received  in  his  avowed  character  as  a  mission- 
ary, its  bolts  had  been  drawn,  and  he  hoped  a 
fiiture  visit  would  result  in  a  free  access  for 
the  Gospel.  The  publication  of  Mr.  F.'s  jour- 
nal greatlv  increased  the  interest  already  exist- 
ing on  behalf  of  Ashantee,  and  a  special  fund 
of  $25,000  was  soon  raised  to  open  a  mission 
in  that  kingdom.  Accompanied  by  the  two 
AiQiantec  princes,  who  hod  iust  returned  from 
England,  the  youngest  of  whom  is  heir  to  the 
throne,  Mr.  Freeman  set  out  on  a  second  visit 
to  Coomafisie  in  November,  1841.  He  was 
kindly  received,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
ground  for  a  mission-house  and  permission  to 
establish  a  school,  and  have  the  Gospel  preach- 
ed in  the  streets  and  markets  of  Coomassie 
without  any  restraint.  And  though  little  has 
as  yet  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  gath- 
ering a  church,  yet  the  fieurt  that  ten  or  twelve 
hundred  persons  statedly  attend  Christian  wor- 
ship in  the  capital  of  Ashantee  is  cause  of 
great  encouragement,  and  we  look  forward 
with  hope  that  this  citadel  of  the  Powers  of 
Darkness  will  yet  be  surrendered  to  the  Gap- 
tain  of  our  Salvation. 

In  addition  to  introducing  the  gospel  into 
Ashantee,  Mr.  Freeman  was  enabled  the  next 
year  to  visit  Sodeke,  the  powerful  chief  of 
Abbeokuta,  and  obtained  permission  to  preach 
the  gospel  and  open  a  school  in  the  capital, 
which  Mr.  F.  considers  to  be  larger  than  even 
Coomassie ;  so  that  there  are  now  Christian 
missions  in  Ashantee,  Badagry,  and  Abbeo- 
kuta,  besides  Cape  Coast  Town,  Dix  Cove, 
Annamaboe,  Domouasi,  Akra  and  other  im- 

{>ortant  places.  The  oueen  of  Jabin  also,  has 
ately  applied  to  Mr.  rreeman,  very  earnestly 
requestmg  him  to  establish  a  mission  in  her 
dominions. 

Badagry  and  Abbeokuta  have  been  descri- 
bed by  travelers,  particularly  by  Lander f  as  the 
seat  of  the  most  sanguinary  superstitions,  and 
the  scene  of  the  worst  atrocities  and  cruelties 
of  the  slave-trade ;  and  ^ret  even  here  have  the 
returned  and  christianized  emiponts  from 
Sierra  Leone  been  kindly  received  by  the 
savage  monarch,  and  the  foundation  of  a  Chris- 
tian church  been  laid.  But  for  farther  infor- 
mation we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  forego- 
ing tables.  An  institution  for  training  a 
native  ministry  is  in  operation  at  British  Akra, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Wharton.  All  the  re- 
ports for  1853  from  this  district  speak  of  tiie 
continued  prosperity  of  the  work  in  highly 
gratifying  terms.  A  recent  letter  of  the  gen- 
eral superintendent  says : "  Never  has  the  work 


of  God  in  this  district  been  known  to  asst 
so  cheering  an  aspect.  The  influence  of  Cb 
tianity  is  rapidly  extending  itself  into  the 
terior.  All  the  out  stations,  except  perh 
Kumasi,  are  in  a  healthy,  vigorous,  and  fi( 
ishing  condition — the  pastoral  visits  to 
stations  in  the  interior  delight  us  much ;  t 
are  means  of  grace  to  ourselves."  The  wr 
goes  on  to  exemplify  this  latter  statement 
the  details  of  a  recent  journey  taken  for 
double  purpose  of  opening  a  new  native  cht 
at  Jlnuidif  which  has  been  built  by  the  cl 
of  that  town,  at  his  own  expense,  and  preser 
to  the  mission,  and  of  laving  the  foandatioi 
a  chapel  at  Jkmquak,  where  the  Gospel  is 
tending  its  power  among  the  people.— ITfi 
an  Missionary  Notices,  Annual  Reports,  am 
Annual  Minutes  and  Magazine;  Fox's  Histoi 
Missions  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa ;  Moii 
Missitmary  Memorials  of  Western  Afrua ;  B\ 
hardVs  Manual  of  Missionary  History  and 
ography ;  and  Beeckam's  Ashantee  arid  the  ( 
Goast, — Rev.  W.  Butlbr. 

American  Baptist  Missionakt  TJnio 
This  mission  is  restricted  to  that  part  of 
coast  of  Africa  known  as  liberia,  and  to 
Bassa  tribe  of  its  inhabitants,  a  peoj^le  c 
pying  a  strip  of  the  coast,  ninety  miles  m  lei 
lying  between  Junk  river  and  the  river  Ses 
extending  nearly  seventy  miles  in  the  intc 
They  arc  supposed  to  be  about  one  hun 
and  twenty-five  thousand  in  number. 

The  first  missionaries  sent  by  the  Boai 
Africa  were  Rev.  Lott  Corey  and  Rev.  C 
Teoge,  two  colored  men,  ^ho  were  ordain* 
Richmond,Va.,  in  January,  1821 ,  and  soon  i 
words  sailed  for  Liberia  as  emigrants  o! 
American  Colonization  Society.  This  so 
hod  then  no  colony  upon  the  coast,  and  M 
Carey  and  Tcage  went  to  Freetown,  ii 
English  colony  of  Sierra  Leone.  In  Febr 
1822,  they  removed  to  Monrovia,  a  settle 
planted  by  colonists  from  America,  and 
menced  their  labors  as  missionaries.  D 
the  following  year  a  church  was  formccj 
six  persons  were  added  to  it  by  baptism 
in  1824  nine  more  were  baptized,  and  a 
of  worship  was  erected.  Of  this  churcl 
Corey  became  the  pastor,  his  associate  h 
meanwhile  returned  to  Sierra  Leone, 
was  a  man  of  unusual  intelligence  and  ei 
of  character,  and  his  career  was  one  of 
usefulness  to  the  people  of  his  race,  with  ' 
he  was  brought  in  contact  on  the  shoi 
A  frico. 

Early  in  1825  Rev.  Calvin  Helton  wj 
pointed  to  this  mission  by  the  Board,  and 
for  the  American  colonies  which  had 

})lanted  on  the  coast.  He  had,  however,  s 
y  arrrived,  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
which  in  that  climate  seldom  fails  to  i 
Europeans  from  other  latitudes.  Mean 
the  mission  was  sustained  by  Mr.  Care; 
the  aid  of  two  or  three  pious  assistants 
he  found  among  the  emigrants.     He  pr 
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most  of  the  resoorces  by  which  it  was  kept 
alive,  for  the  allowaDce  of  the  Board  was  at 
this  time,  very  smalli  and  gave  directioD  and 
charactar  to  all  its  operations.  These  em- 
braced the  emigrant  colonists  at  Monrovia,  also 
the  natives  dwelling  upon  the  coast,  especially 
those  at  Grand  Mount,  where  he  preached  and 
established  schools.  In  Septemoer,  1826,  he 
was  elected  vice-agent  of  the  colony,  and  snb- 
seqaently,  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Ashmun  to 
the  United  States,  he  was  appointed  for  the 
interim  to  the  post  of  governor,  the  duties  of 
which  he  was  discharging  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Serious  depr^ations  had  been  made 
upon  the  property  of  the  colony  by  some  na- 
tives, and  Mr.  Carey  had  called  out  the  troops, 
and  was  making  arrangements  for  its  defense 
when  the  accidental  explosion  of  a  lar^e  mass 
of  gunpowder  suddenly  put  an  end  to  nis  life. 
At  the  period  of  his  death  the  church  of  which 
he  was  pastor  contained  a  hundred  members. 
It  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Tcage, 
who  now  returned  from  Sierra  Leone,  and  of 
Mr.  Waring,  one  of  its  members  lately  ordained 
a  minister.  The  agencies  which  had  been  es- 
tablished by  Mr.  Carey,  long  survived  his 
death,  and  continued  to  bless  the  race  for  which 
he  had  toiled.  The  church  at  Monrovia  soon 
numbered  two  hundred  members,  and  the  in- 
flaences  of  the  gospel  were  extended  to  the 
natives  of  the  coast,  of  whom  nearly  a  hundred 
were  united  with  the  several  churches  of  the 
colony. 
In  1830,  Bev.  B^jamin  Skinner  was  ap- 

S tinted  a  misBionarv  to  Africa,  and  arrived  at 
onrovia  with  his  family  in  December.  Soon 
after  their  arrival  they  were  all  prostrated 
with  the  fever  of  the  coast,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  following  six  months  they  all  fell  vic- 
tims to  its  ravages,  Mr.  Skinner  himself  dy- 
ing at  sea  on  his  passa^  to  the  United  Stat^ 
Auer  these  disastrous  issues  of  the  attempts  of 
the  managers  to  employ  missionaries  in  Africa, 
five  years  elapsed  oefore  any  reinforcement 
was  sent  to  Uie  mission.  During  the  interval 
the  gospel  was  preached,  and  public  worship 
and  Sie  ordinances  of  religion  were  maintained 
by^  preachers  who  were  appointed  from  among 
the  pious  emigrants.  Tne  most  conspicuous 
of  these,  in  addition  to  those  already  named, 
were  Bev.  A.  W.  Anderson,  Bev.  John  Lewis, 
and .  Bev.  Hilary  Teage  son  of  Collin  Teage. 
In  the  summer  of  1834,  Dr.  Ezekiel  Skinner, 
father  of  the  missionary,  went  to  reside  in  Li- 
beria. He  had  been  a  physician,  and  also  a 
minister  in  Connecticut,  and  now  emigrated 
to  Liberia  from  motives  of  philanthropy  to- 
wards the  race  for  whose  interests  his  son  had 
sacrificed  his  life.  This  gentleman  was  sub- 
sequently chosen  sovemor,  and  exerted  both 
his  per^nal  and  official  influence  in  favor  of 
the  missioQ  and  the  spiritual  objects  it  was  in- 
tended to  promote. 

In  1835  Bev.  W.  G.  Crocker  and  Bev.  W. 
Mylne  offered  themselves  to  the  Board,  and 


were  appointed  missionaries  to  Africa.  Their 
proposal  was  a  noble  sacrifice,  which  the  man- 
agers, though  they  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
solicit  it,  yet  were  unwilling  to  decline.  They 
were  persons  of  education  and  of  high  qualifi- 
cations for  the  service  to  which  they  devoted 
themselves.  Th<rjr  sailed  from  Philadelphia 
on  the  11th  of  July,  1835,  and  arrived  after  a 
brief  passage,  at  Monrovia,  and  immediately 
repaired  to  MiUsburg,  a  town  in  the  vicinity, 
in  order  to  go  through  with  the  process  of 
acclimation.  They  were  soon  all  attacked  with 
the  fever  of  the  coast,  which  terminated  the 
life  of  Mrs.  Mylne,  the  only  lady  of  the  com- 
pany. Mr.  Mylne  and  Mr.  Crocker,  though 
with  reduced  strength,  were  soon  able  to  enter 
upon  their  labors  as  missionaries,  and  for  this 
purpose  they  selected,  with  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Skinner,  £dina  as  the  place  of  their  residence. 
This  was  a  settlement  of  the  Colonization  So- 
cieties of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mecklin  river,  opposite  Bassa 
Cove,  the  principal  trading  place  of  the  Bassa 
tribe,  a  numerous  people  whose  language  was 
widely  spoken  along  the  coast  and  in  the  in- 
terior. They  began  to  acquire  the  langua^ 
with  the  aid  of  a  young  colonist  who  comd 
speak  both  Bassa  and  English.  They  made 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  people  of  the 
country  by  several  excursions  into  the  interior, 
and  at  the  same  time  preached  and  established 
schools  among  the  emigrant  colonists  both  at 
Bassa  Cove  and  Edina.  At  the  former  place 
a  house  of  worship  was  erected  by  funds  which 
they  collected,  and  during  the  year  1836  six- 
teen persons  were  baptized  and  added  to  the 
church  of  which  Mr.  Mylne  was  temporarily 
the  pastor. 

During  the  same  period,  also,  Mr.  Crocker 
was  able  so  far  to  master  the  language  as  to 
prepare  a  spelling-book  and  small  vocabulary 
of  words  and  phnses ;  to  which  was  also  ap- 
pended a  brief  outline  of  the  facts  of  divine 
revelation.  These  were  printed  in  December, 
1836,  and  contributed  very  perceptibly  to  the 
progress  of  the  schools  and  to  the  general  intel- 
ligence of  the  tribe.  It  was  not  tiU  June,  1837, 
tmit  the  mission  buildings  at  Edina  were  ready 
to  be  occupied,  and  at  this  time  the  missiona- 
ries, who  had  suffered  repeatedlv  from  attacks 
of  disease,  established  themselves  there  and 
commenced  their  work  more  immediately 
among  the  native  population.  They  had  also 
frequently  visited  a  district  up  the  river,  whose 
chief  manifested  so  great  interest  in  their 
labors,  that  in  Octote',  1837,  Mr.  Crocker 
took  up  his  residence  at  Madebli,  the  princi- 
psd  village  of  the  district  The  chief's  name 
was  Sante  Will,  and  he  claimed  to  be  an  im- 
portant patron  of  the  mission,  and  was  the 
first  to  entrust  his  sons  to  the  care  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. The  number  of  children  now  sent 
to  the  school  at  Edina  was  quite  as  large  as 
could  be  provided  for,  and  many  of  them  were 
sons  of  the  principal  chiefs  among  the  Bassas ; 
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the  son  of  king  Eober  being  the  most  promi- 
nent, both  for  intelligence  and  for  excellence 
of  character. 

The  mission  at  Edina  was  now  folly  estab- 
lished, but  its  heroic  conductors,  though  they 
ap|)ear  to  have  taken  a  most  hopeful  view  of 
their  condition  and  prospects,  yet  found  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  ignorance  and  stupidity, 
of  d^rading  superstitions  and  brutal  wrongs, 
such  as  could  scarcely  have  been  /bund  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  world.  The  colonists  in 
the  neighboring  settlements  often  presented 
an  example  and  exerted  an  influence  most  un- 
friendly to  the  interests  of  the  mission ;  while 
the  natives  of  the  coast  were  so  debased  by 
barbarian  passions,  and  so  brutalized  by  super- 
stitions, as  hardly  to  be  capable  of  compre- 
hending spiritual  truth.  In  addition  to  this, 
they  were  near  the  marts  in  which  the  horrid 
traffic  in  slaves  was  constantly  carried  on,  in 
many  instances  by  the  very  pmons  to  whom 
they  were  engaged  in  preaching  the  ffospel. 
They,  however,  were  not  disheartened,  and 
even  prepared  to  extend  the  influence  of  the 
mission  to  other  tribes,  both  on  the  coast  and 
in.  the  interior. 

In  January,  1838,  this  mission  was  strength- 
ened by  the  arrival  of  Rev.  Ivory  Garke  and 
his  wife,  who,  so  soon  as  they  had  recovered 
from  the  acclimating  fever — which  with  them 
was  unusually  mild — entered  upon  the  studv 
of  the  language  and  the  performance  of  sucn 
labors  as  their  inexperience  would  admit.  The 
prospects  of  the  mission  were  brightened  by 
this  accession,  but  only  for  a  brief  season ;  for 
Mr.  Mylne,  who  had  suffered  from  repeated 
fevers,  m  the  following  May  was  obliged  to 
return  to  the  United  States,  and  with  a  consti- 
tution hopelesBly  shattered,  to  withdraw  from 
the  service  of  the  Board.  The  station  at  Edina 
was  now  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Clarke, 
assisted  by  two  of  the  emigrant  colonists; 
while  Mr.  Crocker  still  dwelt  at  Madebli,  en- 
gaged in  preaching,  tea^ching  in  the  schools, 
and  translating  the  Scriptures ;  in  the  latter 
of  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  young  prince 
already  mentioned,  the  son  of  king  Eober,  the 
great  chief  of  the  Bassas.  In  September,  1839, 
ue  mission  welcomed  to  Edina,  Miss  Bizpah 
Warren,  a  lady  who  had  been  appointed  by 
the  Board  a  missionary  teacher.  jB^arlv  in  the 
following  summer  she  was  married  to  Kev.  W. 
G.  Crocker,  and  went  to  reside  with  him  at 
the  village  of  Hadebli,  where  she  was  soon 
attacked  oy  the  fierce  fever  of  the  climate  and 
died  in  eight  davs,  on  the  28th  of  August, 
1840.  Mr.  Crocker  was  first  attacked,  but 
recovering  from  the  immediate  violence  of  the 
disease,  he  was  able,  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  to  escape  to  Cape  Falmas,  and  thus  to 
prolong  his  life  by  a  change  of  climate.  Thus 
enfeebled  by  disease  and  pressed  by  sorrow, 
he  returned  to  Madebli  in  October,  and  again 
entered  upon  the  labors  of  the  mission.  Early 
in  1840,  Messrs.  Alfred  A.  Constantine  and 


Joseph  Fielding  ofSsred  themselvc 
Board  as  missionaries  either  to  th 
coast  or  to  the  interior  of  Africa.  A 
sion  at  that  time  prevailed  that  the  c 
the  interior  mi^ht  be  found  less  in 
European  constitutions  than  that  of  1 
and  the  British  government  was  pre] 
exi)edition  to  ascend  the  Ni^er  for  th 
of  introducing  among  the  tribes  of  th 
the  arts  and  tne  commerce  of  Europe 
cordance  with  this  impression,  and  t 
which  were  inspired  by  the  Niger  es 
the  new  missionaries  were  specially  d< 
by  the  managers  to  the  countrv  lyi 
that  river.  Tney  accordingly  sailed  ^\ 
wives  in  Septemb^,  1840,  and  reachc 
on  the  3d  of  December ;  and  hero  th 
mined  to  pass  the  period  of  their  ace 
and  also  to  await  tne  results  of  the  e^ 
that  was  about  to  ascend  the  Niger. 

The  African  fever  soon  seized  them 
accustomed  violence,  and  within  six  ^ 
their  arrival,  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fiel< 
came  its  victims.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Con 
though  they  survived  the  fever,  wen 
unable  to  engage  in  the  labors  of  the 
They  remainea  at  Edina,  hoping  t( 
their  health  by  making  excursions  al 
coast,  and  in  which  mey  were  also 
extend  their  acauaintance  with  the  d 
of  its  people.  Meanwhile,  the  British 
tion  made  its  disastrous  passage  up  th( 
late  in  the  summer  of  1841.  The  i 
destruction  of  human  life  which  attei 
and  the  reduced  and  disabled  condi 
which  it  returned  to  the  coast,  put  an 
the  hopes  with  which  it  had  been  undc 
of  finding  a  more  salubrious  climate 
interior.  The  design  of  establishing  a 
of  the  mission  there  was  entirely  abai 
Mr.  Constantine,  no  longer  able  to  end 
climate  of  Africa,  returned  with  his 
America  in  June,  1842,  and  soon  af 
solved  his  connection  with  the  Board. 

In  July  of  the  preceding  year,  Mr.  C 
in  consequence  of  declinmg  health,  I 
turned  to  the  United  States.  He  had  i 
mission  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  at  ^ 
him  was  the  period  of  its  greatest  intert 
promise.  Much  good  had  been  accomp 
schools  had  been  established,  and  were  '. 
attended;  prejudices  and  superstitioc 
been  overcome ;  and  more  than  all,  the  po 
the  gospel  had  been  displayed  in  the  com 
of  several  of  the  natives  and  a  large  nun 
the  emigrants.  The  churches  connected  w 
mission  were  multiplied  and  enlarged,  an 
members  had  begun  to  appreciate  thai 

fations  to  spread  the  gospel  among  thos 
new  it  not  A  new  station  was  also 
lished  at  Bexley,  a  little  town  on  the  M« 
six  miles  from  Edina;  and  a  printing 
had  been  received,  and  a  printer  onl 
wanted  in  order  to  put  to  press  seyeni 
tions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  other  tc 
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whicb  tiie  misBionaries  had  prei>ared  in  the 
Baasa  language.  Mr.  Crocker,  in  hastening 
away,  as  he  felt  obliged  to  do  in  order  to  save 
the  remnant  of  his  enfeebled  constitution,  was 
compelled  to  abandon  all  these  interests  and 
prospects,  over  which  he  had  long  watched 
with  the  fondest  care.  After  his  departure, 
the  entire  charge  of  the  mission  devolved  upon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke,  who  had  under  their 
direction  three  or  four  assistants  employed 
either  as  teachers  or  preachers.  The  press  was 
set  in  operation  in  September,  1842,  under  the 
snperintendenoe  of  a  printer  obtained  from  |he 
colony,  and  several  books  were  printed  for  the 
schools,  and  also  for  circulation  among  the  few 
who  could  read.  Two  schools  were  maintain- 
ed, one  at  Edina  and  one  at  Bezley,  contain- 
ing, together,  about  90  pupils,  of  whom  55 
were  natives.  Companies  were  also  assembled 
at  both  the  stations  on  the  Sabbath,  and  often 
on  several  evenmgs  during  the  week,  for  in- 
Btmction  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  of 
Christian  morals.  An  out-station  was  estab- 
lished at  Duawi's  town,  a  large  village  30  or 
40  miles  in  the  interior,  at  which  the  chief 
promised  to  build  a  school-house,  and  to  sup- 
port a  teacher,  if  Mr.  Clarke  would  provioe 
one.  The  school  was  begun  by  a  young  native, 
who  had  for  several  years  been  under  the  in- 
struction of  tiie  missionaries. 

Mr.  Crocker,  on  reaching  the  United  States, 
abandoned  all  hope  of  ever  returning  to  the 
mission,  so  shattered  did  his  constitution  ap- 
pear to  have  become.  He  however  soon  betook 
himsdf  to  the  South,  and  after  a  residence  of 
several  months  in  a  more  friendly  climate,  he 
found  himself  so  far  restored  that  he  again 
presented  himself  to  the  Board  and  asked  to 
06  sent  back  to  his  place  in  the  jnission  which 
he  had  loved  so  well.  His  proposal  was  gladly 
accepted,  and  he  sailed  from  Boston,  January 
1,  1844,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Crocker,  he 
having  been  married  a  littie  time  before  to 
MisB  Mary  B.  Chadboume,  of  Newburyport 
He  reached  the  coast  on  the  24th  of  February, 
apparently  in  excellent  health ;  but  on  the  sec- 
ond day  after  his  arrival,  while  engaged  in  the 
services  of  the  pulpit  at  Monrovia,  he  was 
fatally  seized  with  a  violent  hermorrhage  of 
the  stomach,  and  died  after  an  illness  of  two 
dajTB.  The  fall  of  this  rare  missionary,  in  a 
manner  thus  unexpected,  seemed  to  blight  the 
pron)ects  of  the  mission  and  almost  to  extin- 
gniso  the  hopes  of  its  friends.  Scarcely  had 
the  intelligence  of  his  return  been  spread  along 
the  coast  when  the  tidings  of  his  death  carrira 
mourning  to  every  villag;e  and  almost  every 
dwdling.  He  was  a  missionary  of  truly  apos- 
tolic stiunp,  and  his  name  deserves  to  be  en- 
rolled among  the  foremost  of  the  heroic  men 
who  in  different  ages  of  the  church  have  braved 
every  peril  and  at  length  sacrificed  life  itself 
for  the  benefit  of  the  benighted  children 
of  Africa. 
Mrs.  Crocker,  thus  early  widowed  on  the 


desolate  shore  of  a  distant  continent,  attached 
herself  to  the  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke, 
at  Edina,  and  immediately  set  about  prepar- 
ing for  the  labors  of*  the  mission,  on  which  she 
was  soon  able  to  enter.    In  January,  1845,  the 
principal  station  was  removed  from  Edina  to 
Bexley,  a  locality  deemed  more  favorable  to 
health  and  nearer  to  the  Bassa  people ;  but  a 
subordinate  station  was  still  maintained  at 
Edina  and  new  out^tations  were  commenced 
at  Zuzo  and  at  Littie  Bassa,  the  latter  under 
the  charge  of  the  young  Chief  Kong  Kober, 
or  as  he  now  chose  to  style  himself  Lewis 
Kong  Crocker,  in  honor  of  his  lamented  teach- 
er.   At  these  several  stations  the  assistants, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  missionary  and  of- 
ten associated  with  him,  preached  the  Gospel 
to  the  people.    The  ladies  of  the  mission  were 
engaged  in  schools,  while  Mr.  Clarke  employed 
himself  as  much  as  possible  in  translating  the 
Scriptures,  and  preparing  books  for  instructing 
the  natives  in  useful  and  religions  knowledge. 
He  compiled   a  dictionary  of  the  Bassa  lan- 
guage, and  translated  the  gospels  and  some  of 
tiie  episties  of  the  New  Testament,  which  by 
the  close  of  1846  were  ready  for  the  press  ^ 
but  which  appear  never  to  have  been  pub- 
lished. 

The  health  of  Mrs.  Crocker  was  rapidly 
declining,  and  after  one  or  two  unavailing  voy- 
ages along  the  coast  she  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  mission  and  return  to  this  country. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke,  who  had  generally  been 
blessed  with  better  health  than  their  associates, 
now  began  to  experience  the  injurious  eflects 
of  that  pestilential  climate.  Mr.  Clarke  had 
often  represented  the  condition  of  the  mission, 
and  appealed  in  the  most  earnest  manner  for 
its  relief,  but  none  had  offered  themselves  for 
the  perilous  service,  and  the  solitarv  mission- 
ary, fearing  that  if  he  went  away,  all  would  be 
lost,  determined  to  remain  at  his  post  until  his 
ability  to  labor  was  entirely  exhausted.  He 
carried  forward  the  work  of  translating  the 
Scriptures  and  preparing  books ;  he  increased 
the  number  of  the  schools,  and  perfected  their 
organization,  and  in  all  the  ^nllages  of  the 
tribe  he  preached  the  gospel  and  urged  the 
people  to  repent  and  be  converted.  These  la- 
bors were  attended  with  most  beneficial  results. 
The  morals  and  manners  of  the  people  were 
greatly  improved — all  the  interests  of  civilize 
tion  were  promoted,  and  many  of  the  natives 
in  the  villages  where  the  missionary  had 
preached,  embraced  the  Gospel  and  were  bap- 
tized in  accordance  with  its  requirements. 
But  the  life  of  the  missionary  was  rapidly 
wearing  away ;  yet,  though  repeatedly  urged 
by  the  Executive  Committee  to  return  to  the 
United  States,  he  lingered  at  his  post  in  the 
hope  that  some  one  would  at  length  come  to 
taKe  his  place.  The  hope  was  constantly  defer- 
red, and  without  its  being  realized  he  was  pros- 
trated by  disease,  and  compelled  to  leave  the 
mission,  in  April,  1848.     He  died  after  a  few 
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days,  at  sea,  on  his  passage  to  America,  on  the 
26th  of  the  same  month. 

Thos  terminated  another  period  of  effort 
and  trial,  of  hope  and  of  disappointment  for 
the  Bassa  people — a  worthy  saccession  of  noble- 
hearted  men  had  laid  down  their  lives  in  the 
service  of  the  mission  till  now  none  were  left 
to  carry  forward  the  plans  which  had  been 
formed  and  the  labors  which  had  been  begun. 
Mrs.  Crocker  and  Mrs.  Clarke  of  necessity  re- 
mained in  the  United  States,  and  the  interests  of 
the  mission  were  committed  wholly  to  the  care 
of  native  assistants.  The  station  at  Bexlev 
was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Jacob 
Yonbrunn,  assisted  by  two  tochers,  while  that 
at  Little  Bassa  was  superintended  by  Lewis 
Kong  Crocker.  The  schools  at  both  were  main- 
tain^, and  were  well  attended.  Public  worship 
was  also  held  on  the  Sabbath,  and  each  year 
witnessed  some  accessions  to  the  native  church. 
The  assistants  proved  themselves  to  be  men  of 
fidelity  and  discretion,  but  the  mission,  as  was 
to  be  anticipated,  was  shorn  of  its  energy  by 
the  bereavements  it  had  sustained. 

After  many  unsuccessful  attempts  by  the 
Board  to  revive  the  mission,  Rev.  Messrs.  J. 
B.  Goodman  and  H.  B.  Shermer,  were  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose,  and  sailed  with  theur 
families  and  Mrs.  Crocker,  from  Norfolk,  Va., 
November  27,  1852.  They  reached  Bexley 
on  the  I5th  of  the  following  January,  in  ex- 
cellent health,  and  were  welcomed  b^  the  nsr 
tive  assistants  and  the  Christian  disciples  with 
enthusiastic  delight  They  found  that  the  pro- 
perty of  the  mission  had  been  carefullv  pre- 
served b^  the  assistants ;  that  the  schools  and 
the  public  worship,  on  the  Sabbath,  were  still 
well  sustained,  and  that  the  persons  who  had 
represented  the  Board,  during  an  interval  of 
more  than  four  years,  had  commanded  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  their  countrymen.  Mrs. 
Crocker  immediately  put  in  requisition  her 
previous  attainments  in  the  language  and 
Knowledge  of  the  people,  in  reorganizing  the 
mission,  and  the  other  members  entered  upon 
such  labors  as  their  circumstances  would  per- 
mit 

But  the  period  of  prosperity  was  again  des- 
tined to  be  short,  ana  as  before,  so  now  again, 
the  little  missionary  band  was  soon  to  be  in- 
vaded by  death,  and  to  be  bereft  of  more  than 
half  its  members  within  a  year  of  their  arrival 
in  the  country.  Mrs.  Shermer  died  at  Bexley 
in  September,  1853,  and  Mrs.  Crocker  at  Mon- 
rovia, in  November  of  the  same  year.  Mr. 
Shermer  was  so  reduced  by  repeated  attacks 
of  disease  that  he  was  soon  obliged  to  return 
to  the  United  States.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodman 
are  now  the  only  missionaries  remaining  to  oc- 
cupy the  stations,  and  prosecute  the  labors  of 
the  mission,  and  the  health  even  of  these  has 
begun  to  yield  beneath  the  noxious  climate 
that  perpetually  reigns  along  that  pestilential 
coast — See  Professor  GammaVs  History  of  Am, 
Baptist  Missions. — Pbof.  W.  Gamhell. 
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American  Prksbtterian  Mission! 
sions  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  tl 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Chui 
United  States,  (0.  S.)  in  Africa  an 
Liberia, — at  Monrovia,  Sinoe,  Ken 
Settra  Kroo;  and  near  the  Equat 
island  of  Corisco.  These  are  two  di 
sionary  fields,  distant  from  each  oi 
than  a  thousand  miles.  Each  has  it 
tures  of  interest,  and  both  are  big 
tant  spheres  of  Christian  benevolcnc 

The  mission  to  Liberia  was  comi 
1832,  but  has  been  repeatedly  sus] 
account  of  the  death  or  the  rctui 
country  of  the  missionaries..    The  Re 
John  B.  Pinney  and  Joseph  Barr 
brethren  first  appointed  to  this  field, 
was  called  sudaenly  to  his  rest  by  t 
of  cholera  in  Richmond,  Ya.,  while  c 
to  embark  for  Africa.    HisVemoval 
rious  loss,  as  he  was  a  man  qualified 
and  grace  for  eminent  usefulness. 

Mr.  Pinney  proceeded  alone  on  hi 
and  arrived  at  Monrovia,  in  Fcbrui 
After  a  few  months  spent  in  making 
site  inquiries  and  arrangements,  he  re 
a  visit  to  this  country  to  confer  with 
mittee  concerning  the  plans  of  the 
and  to  enlist  recruits  for  its  service, 
to  his  return,  two  brethren  had  been 
as  missionaries  for  this  field ;  and  in 
ber  the  missionary  company,  consisti 
Rev.  Messrs.  Pinney,  Laird  and  CI 
Mrs.  Laird,  and  Mr.  James  Temple, 
young  man,  who  was  a  candidate  for 
istry,  embarked  at  Norfolk  for  Libe 
and  Mrs.  Laird  and  lilr.  Cloud  were 
their  rest  within  a  few  months  after  t 
val   at  Monrovia,  leavine  a  mem 
piety  singularly  pure  and  devoted.    ] 

fie  returned  to  the  United  States, 
^inney  was  again  left  alone  in  the 
For  a  time  he  discharged  the  duties 
emor  of  the  colony  with  great  benefit 
interests ;  but  withdrawing  from  thi 
soon  as  it  was  practicable  for  him  1 
its  duties,  he  resumed  his  missionar 
Having  been  joined  in  September, 
Mr.  J.  F.  C.  Finley,  Mr.  Pinney  had 
built  for  the  use  of  the  mission  on 
farm,  at  Millsburgh,  a  few  miles  fr(^r 
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via.  One  or  two  colored  assistants  were  en- 
gaged as  teachers  for  schools  among  the 
natiTes ;  and  Mr.  E.  Tytler,  a  colored  man  and 
a  licensed  preacher,  was  employed  among  the 
BassaSi  a  native  tribe,  at  a  station  selected  bj 
Mr.  Pinney  on  the  St  Johns,  eighteen  miles 
from  the  sea. 

The  health  of  Messrs.  Pinnej  and  Finley 
having  given  way,  they  were  compelled  to  re- 
turn to  tnis  conntry  in  1835.  Mr.  l^ler  con- 
ducted a  small  school  for  two  or  three  years 
longer  among  the  Bassas,  bat  no  very  encour- 
aging results  appear  to  have  followed  his  la- 
bors. The  mission  was  now  virtually  sus- 
pended 

Considerable  hesitation  was  felt  about  re- 
suming the  work  of  missions  in  Africa.  The 
loss  of  several  valuable  lives,  and  the  failure  of 
the  health  of  other  brethren,  proved  extremely 
discouraging  to  many  persons.  Yet  others 
were  clew  in  their  convictions  that  the  Church 
cmght  not  to  abandon  this  missionary  field. 
The  door  was  open,  and  all  thin^  invited  the 
labors  of  the  servants  of  Christ,  with  the 
exception  of  the  delet^ious  climate.  To 
guard  against  this,  it  was  thought  that  a  more 
Healthy  station  could  be  found  than  those  pre- 
viously occupied,  and  it  was  considered  expe- 
dient for  missionaries  to  return  after  a  few 
yeara  to  their  native  country,  on  a  visit  for  the 
sake  of  health.  Brethren  of  approved  quali- 
fications had  ofl^ed  themselves  specially  for 
this  field.  It  appeared  therefore  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  Boora  to  make  another  effort  to 
establish  this  mission. 

Accordingly  in  1839,  the  Bev.  Oren  K. 
Canfield  and  Mr.  Jonathan  P.  Alward,  with 
Mr.  Pinney,  the  pioneer  of  the  mission,  made 
an  exploring  visit  along  the  coast  for  nearlv  a 
hundred  and  fifty  mi&,  during  which  tney 
were  led  to  select  a  station  among  the  Kroo 
people,  about  half-way  between  Cape  Palmas 
and  Monrovia.  An  interesting  account  of 
the  Krooe  is  given  in  the  annual  rqK}rt  of  the 
Board  for  1^.  They  are  described  as  the 
most  intelligent  and  enterprising  of  the  na- 
tives on  the  western  coast,  having  fiurms  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  and  always  opposed 
to  the  slave-trade.  'Their  distinctive  name  is 
probably  derived  from  the  fact  that  many  of 
them  ore  employed  as  crews  on  board  of  trad- 
ing-vessels. This  leads  them  to  visit  various 
pfuis  of  the  coast,  although  they  commonly  re- 
turn to  their  own  oount^  after  a  few  years 
spent  in  this  service. 

The  return  of  African  fever  soon  forbade  Mr. 
Pinney's  attempt  to  resume  his  missionary  la- 
bors; but  the  other  brethren  enjoyed  good 
health,  and  after  completing  their  exploration, 
they  returned  home,  were  married,  and  Mr.  Al- 
ward was  ordained ;  and  then  they  proceeded, 
in  February,  1841,  to  their  chosen  work,  with 
many  hopes  of  a  useful  if  not  a  long  life. 
These  hopes  were  destined  to  be  disappointed. 
Mr.  Alward  was  called  to  his  rest  in  the  fol- 


lowing April,  and  Mr.  Canfield  in  May  of  the 
next  year.  They  were  both  men  of  devoted 
pietpr,  and  were  qualified  to  be  eminently  use- 
ful in  the  missionary  work.  Their  bereaved 
companions  returned  to  their  friends  in  this 
country ;  and  for-  a  month  the  station  was  un- 
der the  charge  of  a  colored  female  teacher, 
who  had  accompanied  Messrs.  Canfield  and 
Alward.  The  Bev.  Robert  W.  Sawyer  and  his 
wife,  who  had  arrived  at  Monrovia  in  Decem- 
ber, 1841,  then  succeeded  the  brethren  whom 
thc^had  hoped  to  join  at  8cttra  Kroo ;  but 
in  December,  1843,  Mr.  Sawyer  was  called  to 
join  them  in  the  Saviour's  presence.  He  was 
a  man  worthy  to  be  their  associate,  both  in 
the  church  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  Previous 
to  his  death,  schools  had  been  established,  and 
at  one  time  thirty  boys  and  six  girls  were 
boarded  and  lodged  on  the  mission  premises, 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  Christian  instruction 
and  example. 

In  the  year  1842,  three  colored  ministers  be- 
came connected  with  the  mission.  One  of 
these,  the  Bev.  James  Eden,  had  been  for  some 
years  at  Monrovia,  where  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  This  station  he  contin- 
ued to  occupy  until  his  peaceful  death,  at  an 
advanced  age,  in  1846.  The  Bev.  Thomas 
Wilson  and  the  Bev.  James  M.  Priest  reached 
Monrovia  in  1842.  Mr.  Wilson's  station  was 
at  Sinou,  where,  however,  he  was  not  permit- 
ted long  to  labor,  having  been  called  to  his  re- 
ward in  1846.  He  was  a  man  of  energy,  and  • 
his  talents  and  piety  gave  promise  of  no  ordi- 
nary usefolness.  Mr.  Priest  was  at  first  sta- 
tioned at  Settra  Kroo,  but  removed  to  the  sta- 
tion at  Sinou  in  1846,  where  he  has  been  much 
encouraged  in  his  work.  Mr.  Washington 
McDonough,  a  colored  teacher,  was  sent  out 
also  in  1842,  and  he  has  continued  to  be  con- 
nected with  a  station  among  the  Kroos  until 
the  present  time. 

At  Settra  Kroo  the  education  of  native 

South  continued  to  engage  the  attention  of 
[rs.  Sawyer,  who  with  great  devotedness  had 
remained  at  her  post,  aithough  she  was  the 
only  white  woman  in  sixty  miles  of  the  sta- 
tion. She  was  assisted  by  Mr.  McDonough, 
and  by  Cecilia  Tan  Tyne,  an  excellent  colored 
teacher,  until  the  return  of  the  latter  for  health 
in  1844.  In  the  same  year  the  Bev.  James 
M.  Connelly  joined  the  mLseion,  with  whom 
Mrs.  Sawyer  was  united  in  marriage  in  the  fol- 
lowing December.  Thev  continued  at  Settra 
Elroo,  engaged  in  faithml  efforts  for  t^e  con- 
version of  the  people,  but  meeting  with  no 
marked  encouragement,  until  they  were  com- 
pelled to  return  to  this  conntry  b;^  the  failure 
of  health  in  1850.  Since  that  time  the  sta- 
tion amongthe  Kroos  has  been  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  McDonough ;  a  small  school  has  been 
maintained,  but  no  brighter  days  have  been 
witnessed. 

In  January,  1847,  the  Bev.  Harrison  W. 
Ellis,  a  colored  man,  formerly  a  slave,  who 
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with  his  family  had  been  redeemed  from  bond- 
age by  Christian  friends  in  the  South,  was 
sent  as  a  missionary  to  Monrovia.  As  he  pos- 
sessed considerable  talent  and  energy,  and  nad 
acqnired  more  .than  ordinary  learning  for  a 
person  so  nnfavorably  situated,  it  was  reasona- 
Dle  to  expect  that  his  efforts  to  do  good  would 
prove  encouraging  to  those  who  had  taken 
such  a  kind  and  lioCTal  interest  in  his  welfare. 
He  was  for  some  time  minister  of  the  church 
in  Monrovia,  and  gave  some  attention  to  a 
school;  but  he  is  not  now  connected  with 
either.  To  the  want  of  g^race — ^more  grace — 
may  be  ascribed  his  not  fulfilling  the  expecta- 
tions of  his  friends ;  but  we  would  hope  that 
he  may  yet  become  a  useful  laborer  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord.  At  Kentucky,  a  set- 
tlement a  few  miles  from  Monrovia,  Mr.  H. 
W.  Erskine,  a  colored  teacher  and  a  licentiate 
preacher,  has  been  stationed  since  1849,  and 
nas  met  with  much  encouragement  in  his  work. 
About  twenty  members  are  connected  with  the 
church  at  this  station.  Mr.  B.  Y.  R.  James, 
another  colored  teacher,  who  had  been  for 
some  ;^ears  under  the  patronage  of  a  society 
of  ladies  in  New  York  for  promoting  edu- 
cation in  Africa,  became  connected,  at  the 
instance  of  his  former  patrons,  with  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Board  at  Monrovia  in  1849.  He 
has  continued  to  be  faithfully  and  successfully 
employed  in  a  large  school  at  that  place. 

The  Bev.  David  A.  Wilson  and  his  wife 
arrived  at  Monrovia  in  July,  1850.  Mr.  Wil- 
son joined  this  mission  witn  a  special  view  to 
the  work  of  Christian  education,  and  he  has 
had  the  charge  of  the  Alexander  High  School, 
an  academy  established  by  the  Board  in  1849. 
The  number  of  scholars  has  never  been  large, 
but  their  progress  in  study  has  evinced  capa- 
city to  make  respectable  acquirements.  This 
institution,  it  is  hoped,  will  train  up  many 
young  men  for  the  Church  and  the  State.  It 
may  form  the  germ  of  a  college  in  fotureyears. 
Besides  teaching  in  this  academy,  Mr.  Wilson 
preaches  to  the  church,  at  present  without  a 
pastor.  His  work  is  one  or  vital  importance 
to  Liberia. 

The  repeated  bereavements  of  the  mission 
on  the  Liberia  coast  had  led  to  the  inquiry 
whether  a  more  healthy  location  could  not  be 
discovered  elsewhere;  and  the  comparative 
exemption  from  fever  enjoyed  by  the  mission- 
aries of  the  American  Board  on  the  Gaboon 
river,  turned  the  attention  of  many  to  the  re- 
gion near  the  Equator.  Accordingly,  in  1849, 
the  Bev.  Messrs.  James  L.  Mackey  and  George 
W.  Simpson  and  their  wives  went  out  to  form 
a  new  mission  in  this  part  of  the  African  field. 
They  were  greatly  aided  in  their  inquiries  by 
the  counsels  of  the  brethren  connected  with 
the  American  Board,  and  particularly  of  the 
Bev.  J.  Leighton  Wilson,  a  respected  minister 
of  our  body,  who  had  been  long  a  missionary — 
first  at  Cape  Palmas  and  afterwards  at  the 
Gaboon — and  who  is  now  one  of  the  Secreta- 


ries of  the  Board.  After  making  fu 
nation  of  various  places,  they  were  led 
the  island  of  Corisco  as  their  station, 
a  smaJl  island,  four  miles  long  from 
south,  and  about  the  same  in  bread! 
south  end,  but  at  the  north  not  exc 
mile— having  a  circumference  of  abo 
miles,  and  an  irregular  surfooe,  diversi 
narrow  valleys  and  steep  hills  of  i 
height  It  IS  fifty-five  miles  nortl 
equator,  and  from  fiifteen  to  twenty  m 
the  mainland.  Its  population  is  abo 
and  its  situation,  midway  in  the  sea-li 
Bay  of  Corisco,  affords  a  ready  acccs 
pie  of  the  same  langua^  the  Bei 
five  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  an< 
sea-coast  In  this  part  of  Africa  the 
roads,  and  journeys  can  be  most  con 
made  in  boats  along  the  coast  or  on  tl 
so  that  the  situation  of  the  missionar 
island  is  rather  an  advantage  than  ah 
to  their  intercourse  with  the  nativ 
chief  inducement,  however,  for  choc 
risco  as  the  site  of  the  mission,  was  1 
that  it  would  prove  a  healthy  place, 
tains  few  local  causes  of  disease,  wl 
removed  from  the  malaria  of  the  coaj 
mainland,  and  enjoys  the  atmospher 
sea. 

Thus  far  the  missionaries  have 
remarkable  health  for  foreigners  in 
Mrs.  Mackey  was  early  called  to  her  ] 
disease  not  connected  with  her  nei 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simpson,  in  the  mysteri< 
idenoe  of  Qod,  were  lost  at  sea  wit 
board  the  ship  except  a  native  sail 
vessel  having  been  struck  by  a  typhoc 
sad  event  occurred  in  April,  1851, 
great  sorrow  to  the  frienos  of  this 
sion.  The  other  missionaries — Mr. 
and  Miss  Sweeny,  who  embarked  for  C 
August,  1851,  and  was  married  to  Mr. 
in  185^,  and  the  Bev.  George  McQi 
who  joined  the  mission  in  the  same  yet 
all  enjoyed  good  health.  The  Rev. 
Edwin  T.  Wflliams  and  WilUam  Clec 
their  wives  sailed  for  Corisco  in  Augu 

Small  schools  for  boys  and  firls  hi 
opened,  religious  worship  has  been  c< 
on  the  LordMay,  and  Mr.  Mackey  ha^ 
a  happy  influence  over  the  natives  by  1 
cal  skm.  Already  many  of  their  supc 
practices  have  been  abandoned,  the 
IS  in  some  degree  honored,  and  the  ' 
of  the  mission  is  visible  in  the  impro 
duct  of  the  people.  The  principal  cmi 
of  the  missionaries,  however,  has  I 
acquisition  of  the  native  language, 
interesting  tours  have  been  made  on  tl 
land,  one  extendinj^  nearly  one  hand 
fifty  miles  into  the  mterior,  which  hav 
to  confirm  the  hope  that  this  mission  w 
a  door  of  entrance  to  a  very  large  po] 
Its  location  on  an  island  may  remind  t( 
of  the  celebrated  island  of  lona,  on  the 
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of  Scotland — ^the  home  of  a  Presbyterian  and 
miflrionary  clergy  in  the  sixth  centory.  May 
Gorisco  become  to  Airica  what  lona  was  to 


Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  many  parts  of  the 
continent  of  Eorope! — Lowru^i  Manual  of 
Missions, 
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Akbhicax  Boabd. — On  the  Sabbath  erening 
following  the  meeting  of  the  Board  in  1833, 
Ber.  John  Leighton  Wilson,  their  first  mission- 
ary to  Western  Africa,  received  his  instmctions, 
in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  aadience,  in  the 
First  IVtsbyterian  chnrch  in  Philadelphia; 
and  on  the  24th  of  November  following,  he 
embarked  at  Baltimore,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Stephen  R  Wyncoop,  to  explore  his  fotnre 
fiela  of  labor.  Aitor  examining  the  coast  from 
Qrand  Cape  Moont  to  Gape  Palmas,  a  distance 
of  300  miles,  they  fixed  on  Cape  Palmas  as  the 
ate  of  the  mission,  and  retmned  to  this  coon- 
try,  arriving  at  New  York,  April  13,  1834. 
In  the  commencement  of  this  mission,  the  com- 
mittee instructed  their  missionaries  to  have  a 
primary  r^ard  to  the  preservation  of  health 
and  life,  and  to  extend  tneir  operations  gradu- 
ally, as  their  knowledge,  experience,  aoility, 
and  the  blessing  of  OSd  should  enable  them 
to  do  so.  The  object  of  this  miasion  was,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  an  extensive  system  of  op- 
erations among  the  populous  nations  of  West- 
ern Africa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  a  colored  female, 
embarked  from  New  York,  Nov.  4, 1834,  and 
arrived  at  Cape  Palmas  the  following  month, 
where  th^  were  received  by  the  native  popu- 
lation with  joyful  acclamations.  The  mune 
house,  which  Mr.  Wilson  had  carried  out  with 
him  on  his  former  visit,  he  found  erected  on 
the  spot  he  had  selected,  and  furnished.  They 
were  subjected,  during  their  acclimation,  to 
coneiderable  snfibring  from  fever,  Mrs.  W.  hav- 
ing had  two  attacks,  and  Bir.  W.  three,  the 
last  of  which  brought  him  to  the  borders  of 
the  grave.  After  their  recovery,  they  enioyed 
ffood  health.  Schools  were  commenced,  and 
by  the  following  year,  Mr.  W.  had  prepared  a 
small  elementary  book  in  the  native  language. 

On  the  25th  of  December,  1836,  Rev.  David 
White  and  his  wife,  and  Mr.  James,  a  colored 
man,  and  a  printer,  arrived,  as  a  reinforcement 
In  about  a  month  after  their  arrival,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  White  both  died  of  fever ;  but  they  ex- 
pressed no  regret,  in  the  prospect  of  death,  that 
they  had  devoted  themselves  to  Africa.    Mr. 


and  Mrs.  Wilson  were  prosecuting  their  labors, 
with  good  health,  comfort,  and  success.  Dming 
the  year,  Mr.  W.  made  three  tours  of  explora- 
tion in  the  interior,  performing  his  jonmeys 
mostly  on  foot  Their  boarding  school  num- 
bered 50,  one-fourth  of  whom  were  females. 
One  boy  ffave  evidence  of  piety,  and  others 
were  inquiring.  In  J^prH,  tnere  were  fbnr  or 
five  canoidates  for  admission  to  the  church.  In 
1837,  Mr.  Wilson  succeeded,  by  his  judicious 
interposition  and  influence,  in  suppressing  a 
tumultuous  rise  of  the  native  population  against 
the  colonists,  before  it  resulted  in  bloodshed. 
And  about  this  time,  he  commenced  preaching 
to  a  native  congregation  of  about  600.  But 
this  mission,  in  common  with  others,  sufi'ered 
from  the  crisis,  which  occasioned  a  leduction 
of  the  appropriations  to  the  missions.  Two 
of  the  dav  schools,  and  one-third  of  the  board- 
ing scholars  in  the  seminary,  were  dismissed. 
The  effect  of  this  was  disastrous  upon  the  inis> 
sion,  the  natives  not  being  able  to  appreciate 
the  cause. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Wilson  having  left  the  mission  in 
South  Africa,  on  account  of  ^e  war  between 
Dingaan  and  the  Dutch  boers,  arrived  with 
his  wife  at  Cape  Palmas,  Oct.  4, 1839.  Their 
attacks  of  fever,  in  the  process  of  acclimating, 
were  slight,  and  the  mission  generally  enjoyed 
good  health.  Two  native  youths  were  admit- 
ted to  the  church  during  the  year,  and  others 
were  in  an  inquiriiur  state  of  mind.  Early  in 
September,  1840,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  com- 
menced a  new  station  at  Fishtown,  ten  or 
twelve  miles  from  Fair  Hope,  the  original  and 
principal  station.  There  were,  also,  three  out- 
stations,  and  six  preaching  places  connected 
with  the  mission.  The  church  numbered  23, 
12  of  whom  were  natives.  Religious  knowl- 
edge was  increasing,  and  many  had  discarded 
their  greegrees,  Tet,  there  was  great  apathy 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  On  the  1^  of 
October,  1841,  Dr.  A.  E.  Wilson  died  of  an 
epidemic  dysentery,  meeting  death  with  nrach 
cneerfnlness  and  joy.  Stepnen  Williams,  also^ 
a  native  African,  employed  as  an  interpireter; 
died  of  the  same  disease,  and  in  a  similar  state 
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of  mind.  Mrs.  Wilaon  removed  to  Pair  Hope, 
and  took  charge  of  tiie  female  department  of 
the  seminary.  On  the  3d  of  Febmaiy,  1842, 
Rev.  Messrs.  Walker  and  Griswold,  with  Mra. 
Walker,  joined  the  mission  at  Cape  Palmas. 
Up  to  this  time,  the  amount  of  printing  in  the 
native  lan^age,  at  this  mission,  was  2,262,132 
paffes.  Mrs.  Walker  died  of  fever.  May  2, 
1842,  her  chief  concern  bein^  lest  her  death 
should  deter  others  from  commg  to  the  field. 

But  this  mission  experienced  no  small  em- 
barrassment, from  being  situated  within  the 
bounds  of  the  colonv.  The  native  teachers 
and  pupils,  though  from  distinct  ^ibes,  and 
owing  no  fealty  to  the  colony,  were  required 
to  do  military  duty ;  and  it  became  obvious 
that  the  leading  object  of  the  colony,  and  that 
of  the  mission,  in  respect  to  the  natives  of 
Africa,  were  far  from  being  the  same.  There 
was  also  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the 
colonists,  as  a  body,  regarded  the  missionaries 
and  then*  enterprise  with  Jealousy  and  ill-will. 
And,  as  it  never  entered  into  the  plan  of  the 
West  African  mission  that  its  principal  oper- 
ations should  k>nff  be  at  Gape  PafaoutiB,  it  was 
determined  to  sedi  a  location  elsewhere ;  and, 
accordingly,  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Griswold,  on 
the  17  th  of  May,  commenced  a  voyage  east- 
ward, with  this  object  in  view;  and,  after 
touching  at  a  number  of  points,  fixed  on  a 
location  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gkiboon  River, 
which  seemed  decidedly  more  &vorable  than 
any  other  they  had  seen.  Though  so  near  tiie 
equator,  the  climate  at  the  Gaboon  is  more 
sahibrious  than  at  Cape  Pabnas. 

The  chiefs  received  them  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner, and  they  selected  a  site  about  eight  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  20  north  of 
the  equator.  As  soon  as  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments could  be  made,  the  mission  was  removed 
to  this  place,  tfa»  stations  at  FidhtOwn  and 
Bocktown  beinj^  transferred  to  the  Episcoptil 
Missionary  Society.  At  the  new  station,  the 
first  school  was  opened  in  July,  1842,  with  15 
pupils;  and  in  the  course  of  a  year,  three 
schools  were  established,  with  50  pupils,  and 
public  worship  was  held  at  the  station,  and  at 
throe  other  towns,  within  the  distance  of  three 
miles,  where  the  people  assembled  in  good 
numbers.  They  appwed  friendly,  and  one 
head  man  renounced  his  gre^rees  m  presence 
of  the  people  of  his  town,  and  had  them  sunk 
in  the  river.  The^  rested  from  labor  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  such  was  thefr  reMrd  for  the 
commandment  that  they  refused  to  furnish 
wood  for  a  British  war  steamer  on  that  day. 

On  the  23d  of  Ai^ust,  1843,  Mr.  Griswold 
and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Wilson  were  united  in  mar^ 
riage.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1844,  Rev. 
Messrs.  Cami>bdl  and  Bushntil  sailed  ftt>m 
Boston  for  this  mission,  and  arrived  at  Gape 
Palmas  on  the  9th  of  March,  where  they  were 
both  taken  with  the  acclimating  fever,  of 
which  Mr.  Campbell  died.  Near  the  close  of 
1843,  Mr.  Griswold  commenced  a  new  station 


at  Oshunga,  Prince  GlaasVi  toyri 
boarding-m^ool  for  girls  was  opcn^ 
pupils.  The  people  were  anxious  t 
ana  at  King  Duka's  town,  had  bui] 
house  and  residence  for  the  tead 
people  had  made  considerable  a^ 
civilization. 

July  21, 1848,  the  members  of  i 
who  had  removed  from  Cape  Palmas, 
others,  met  and  org^anized  themscl 
church,  adopted  articles  of  faith,  ai 
Mr.  Wilson  their  pastor.  On  the  I 
Wisner,  a  native  of  Cape  Palmas,  i 
ted  to  the  church,  and  the  Lord's  S 
ministered  for  the  fbst  time.  1^ 
consisted  of  fifteen  members,  of  wl 
were  native  Afinoans.  July  14,  ' 
Griswold  rented  frt>m  his  labors ; 
Griswold,  whose  health  was  sufiering 
climate,  returned  to  the  United  Stal 

In  July,  1845,  Prince  Ghiss's  1 
bombarded  bva  iSrendi  brig-of-war,  i 
poflBession  of  by  armed  men,  the  nativ 
fled  to  <*the  bush."  The  missiona 
expoeed  to  great  danger,  both  froi 
balls  and  musket  sho^  which  were 
profbsdy  on  their  premises,  and  with 
oesign.  After  this,  the  French  admi 
nearly  three  months  at  the  Cktbooo 
having  any  intercourse  with  the  mis 
in  FeDmanr,  1846,  the  commander  < 
his  regret  that  the  mission  premises  1 
endangered;  and  in  the  following 
Commodore  Read,  of  the  frigate  TJmU 
arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the  river,  an 
his  stay,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  receiv 
kindness  from  him ;  and  he  left  a  Ictl 
French  admiral,  whidi  was  delivcre( 
in  September,  and  after  that,  they  rec 
most  civil  treatment  from  the  Frend 
and  ihid  local  authorities.  The  Roi 
sionaries  brought  there  by  their  ship 
did  not  appear  to  be  doing  much. 

The  Committee  have  adopted  a  n 
lation  to  thia  mission,  simUar  to  the.om 
by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  al 
periodical  return  of  the  missionaries 
native  land,  to  recruit  their  health ;  a 
cordance  with  this  rule,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
visited  this  country  in  1847.  Their  ' 
highly  useful ;  and  in  June  of  the  1 
year,  they  returned  to  their  field  of  la 
the  greatest  possible  cheerfulness,  accc 
by  Rev.  Messrs.  Preston  and  Wheeler, 
Preston,  as  a  reinfbroement  April 
Mrs.  Walker  departed  this  life,  tw( 
after  the  birth  of  an  infant  She  nevi 
ted  having  gone  to  Africa.  Earl; 
morning  of  the  day  of  her  deatib,  Mrs 
sent  for  the  head  men  in  the  towns,  i 
came,  and  wept  like  children ;  and  nea 
man,  woman,  and  eluld  came,  feeling 
were  losing  one  of  thdr  best  frienc 
was  followed,  the  kist  of  Januaiy,  1 
Mrs.  Griswold,  who  was  suddenly  call 
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speaking  sweetly  and  confidingly  of  her  Savior, 
in  her  Incid  moments,  and  manifesting  entire 
sabmission  to  His  will  Febmary  25,  1850, 
Mrs.  Bnahneli  entered  into  peaceful  rest,  she 
having  returned  from  her  visit  to  the  United 
States,  thonffh  in  a  consumption,  that  she 
might  finish  ner  course  in  the  beloved  field  of 
her  missionanr  labor. 

In  1849  and  1850,  the  mission  was  reinforced 
by  the  arrival  of  Bev.  Mr.  Best  and  Dr.  Ford, 
the  f(Miner  about  six  months  before  the  latter. 
Mr.  nod  Mrs.  Preston,  who  had  arrived  in 

1848,  had  commenced  A  new  station  among 
the  Bakali,  about  25  miles  above  Baraka,  in 
August,  1849.  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Bushnell 
preached  in  Mpongwe,  and  Mr.  Walker  in 
Mpongwe  and  Bakali ;  and  in  these  dialects, 
the  Gospel  was  preached  in  ninety  villages,  in 

1849.  Eleven  members  were  received  to  the 
church  in  that  year.  But  polygamy,  in  its 
lowest  forms,  was  found  to  be  a  great  hindrance 
to  the  Goroel,  and  the  evil  was  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  the  introduction  of  American  rum, 
whidi  was  exerting  a  most  pernicious  influence 
aiong  the  coast 

Rsv.  Mr.  Porter  and  his  wife  arrived  as  a 
reinforcement,  June  6, 1851 ;  and  early  in  the 
following  year,  Messrs.  Walker  and  Preston 
returned  to  their  field  of  labor.  The  Gomel 
of  St  John,  in  Mpongwe,  translated  by  Mr. 
Bushnell,  was  printed  in  New  York,  in  1852, 
under  Ins  snperintendance,  while  on  a  visit  to 
thns  country  for  his  health.  Mr.  Wilson,  being 
oo  his  periodical  visit  to  this  country,  was  de- 
clared oy  physicians  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  a  chronic  disease,  unfitting  him  for  a  longer 
residence  at  the  Gaboon.  He  accordingly  a^c- 
oepted  the  appointment  of  a  secretarrship  in 
the  General  Assenibly's  Board  of  Missions. 
The  Committee^  in  their  annual  report  for 
1863,  bear  hon(n*able  testimony  to  his  excel- 
lenee  as  a  missionarv,  and  express  their  deep 
rejgret  for  the  loss  of  his  valuable  services. 

JBarly  in  1851,  the  brethren  at  Baraka  suf- 
fered from  «an  unusual  prevalence  of  fever. 
Mr.  Porter,  who  had  recently  arrived,  was  called 
away  by  means  of  it  on  the  6th  of  July.  He 
died  in  the  full  fieiith  and  consolation  of  the 
G^pel,  and  Mrs.  Porter  followed  him  on  the 
16tli  of  the  same  month.  Both  of  them  said 
that  they  did  not  regret  having  joined  the  mis- 
sioD,  and  hoped  that  their  early  death  would 
not  deter  others  from  entering  the  field.  The 
Committee  say,  in  their  report  for  1853,  that 
the  actoal  danger  to  life,  as  tne  Gaboon  mission 
is  DOW  oonducted,  is  not  greater  there  than  in 
many  other  missions,  which  awaken  but  little 
apprehension. 

The  lalxMV  of  this  mission  are  directed  to 
three  communities,  each  probablv  the  repre- 
Kntatives  of  migrations  from  the  interior: 
the  Mpoi^wes,  Bakales,  and  Pangwes.  The 
\mt  or  thffio  have  but  recently  made  their  ap- 
peamnoe.  The  country  has  been  explored  to 
some  distanoe  in  the  interior,  and  found  to  be 


hilly  and  apparently  ealnbrions ;  and  the  way 
is  open  for  missionary  eflbrts  among  numerous 
friendly  tribes ;  but  laborers  are  wanting,  to 
enter  in  and  reap  the  harvest.  The  labors  of 
the  mission  have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  pre- 
paratory; and  its  direct  results  arc  not  so 
clearly  seen,  as  they  will  probably  be  a  few 
years  hence. 

The  report  of  the  mission  for  1853,  repre- 
sents the  health  of  the  missionaries  to  have 
been  generally  good  throughout  the  year. 
And,  though  a  spirit  of  opposition  had  begun 
to  manifest  itself  among  those  who  do  not  uke 
the  restraints  of  Christianity,  yet,  the  truth 
is  making  progress.  The  intercourse  of  the 
missionaries  with  the  people  and  with  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  most  friendly  throughout  tiie 
year.  But,  owing  to  the  diminished  force  of 
the  mission,  they  have  been  able  to  occupy  but 
two  stations. 


Number  of  stations^ 
Missionaries, 

Physician,      ... 
Female  helpers. 
Native  helpers. 
Church  members. 
Scholars  in  the  schools,   - 


3 

4 
1 
2 
4 
22 
70 


TJinTED  PRESBTTERUK  SWOD  OF  SoOTLAKD. 

— ^When  the  converted  negroes  of  Jamaica 
obtained  their  freedom,  their  thoughts  were  at 
once  directed  to  their  heathen  friends  in  Africa. 
Many  said,  **  We  must  carry  the  gospel  to 
Africa."  The  missionaries  constituting  the 
Jamaica  Presbytery,  representing  the  Scottish 
Missionary  Society,  the  United  Secession 
Church,  and  the  Scotch  Free  Church,  entered 
fully  into  the  feelings  of  the  colored  peoplo 
around  them,  and  resolved  to  embodv  them  in 
action.  Old  Calabar  was  selected  as  their 
field  of  labor,  the  King  and  chiefs  having  sent 
a  formal  request  that  a  mission  might  be  com- 
menced among  them.  The  Secession  Synod 
having  also  sanctioned  the  movement,  Kev. 
Mr.  Waddell  was  designated  to  take  charge  of 
the  enterprise.  He  accordingly  proceeded  to 
Scotland,  and  was  soon  followed  by  five  others. 
One  of  these  was  an  Englishman,  who  had 
lived  eighteen  years  in  Jamaica,  a  printer  by 
trade ;  another  was  his  wife,  a  colored  woman ; 
another  was  a  negro  lad,  about  sixteen  years 
of  age ;  the  remaining  two  were  both  persons 
of  color.  A  merchant  of  Liverpool  granted 
the  free  use  of  a  fine  schooner,  the  Warree,  to 
the  mission  as  long  as  she  should  be  wanted ; 
and  he  also  subscribed  £100  to  keep  her  in  a 
sailing  condition. 

The  mission  sailed  ttom  Liverpool,  January 
6, 1846  ;  and  arrived  at  Fernando  Po,  Apnl 
3.  Thev  proceeded  with  as  little  dela^  as 
practicable  to  Old  Calabar,  and  were  cor^'ally 
received  by  the  natives.  On  the  6th  of  May 
they  opened  a  school  in  Duke  Town,  about 
fifty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Old  Calabar 
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Biver,  in  a  house  of  King  Eyamba.    ETery 
thinff  seemed  to  be  propitious. 

Tnis  mission  has  oeen  prosecuted  with  con- 
siderable success.  In  1853,  it  had  three  stations, 
Bock  Town,  Duke  Town,  and  Old  Town.  Its 
prospects  are  becoming  more  and  more  favor- 
able. A  few  have  applied  for  baptism,  but,  at 
the  latest  dates,  none  had  been  admitted  to  the 
ordinance.  The  number  of  scholars  in  the 
schools  was  about  200.  There  were  connected 
with  this  mission,  in  1852,  ten  European  af^ents, 
including  females,  four  of  the  number  being 
ordained  missionaries.  From  the  beginning 
the  missionaries  have  publicly  preach^  the 
word  on  the  Sabbath,  and  ahready  several  atro- 
cious customs  have  fallen  before  its  influence, 
among  which  is  the  use  of  Uie  poisoned  nut, 
as  a  test  of  witchcraft  The  missionaries  have 
made  several  exploring  tours  into  the  interior.; 
and  they  say  that  these  regions  present  a  wide 
field  for  missionary  labor ;  that  they  are  easy 
of  access,  by  water  communication  on  the 
rivers ;  and  that  the  country  becomes  more 
elevated,  and  the  atmosphere  purer  and  more 
bracing,  in  proportion  to  the  oistance  from  the 
coast 

Stations, 3 

Missionaries,    --....    4 
European  male  assistants,      •       -       -      1 

Da  female,  ....  5 
African  assistants, 6 

American  Episoopal  Mission. — ^The  For- 
eign Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  as 
early  as  the  year  1822,  entertained  the  design 
of  establishing  a  mission  in  Western  Africa, 
and  considerable  sums  were  collected  for  Uie 
purpose.  But  the  design  was  frustrated 
chiefly  through  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  suit- 
able men,  till  1834,  when  it  was  determined  to 
establish  a  school  at  Gape  Palmas,  and  Mr. 
James  M.  Thompson,  secretary  to  the  colonial 
agent,-  with  his  wife,  were  appointed  teachers ; 
and  the  Maryland  Colonization  Society  made 
a  grant  of  land,  as  a  site  for  the  mission, 
about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Harper,  on 
the  main  government  road  leading  to  tne  Ca- 
valla  river.  The  situation  is  pleasant  and  sa- 
lubrious, and  well  adapted  to  a  manual  labor 
school.  The  work  of  preparation  was  imme- 
diately commenced,  the  land  was  cleared,  and 
suitable  buildings  erected. 

In  March,  1836,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson 
commenced  a  school  in  a  small  building,  near 
their  residence  in  the  town  of  Harper,  with  20 
to  30  scholars.  In  the  summer  of  this  year, 
Mr.  John  Paine  and  Bev.  L.  B.  Minor,  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Alexandria,  Ya., 
were  appointed  to  this  mission.  Bev.  Thomas 
S.  Savage,  M.  D.,  who  had  the  advantage  of 
several  years'  practice  as  a  physician,  preceded 
them,  in  order  to  become  acclimated  and  pre- 

Sjre  for  their  reception  before  their  arrivsd. 
essrs.  Minor  and  Payne,  after  spending  some 


time  in  presenting  the  cause  to  t 
and  collecting  funds,  arrived  at  C 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1837.  They 
Mr.  Thompson  had  made  a  good 
ment,  having  three  acres  of  land 
cultivation,  with  a  small  thatched 
premises,  but  still  residing  at  Harj 

The  Cape  itself  was  at  this  tim( 
cupied  with  houses  belonging  to  1 
and  older  colonists.  Commencin 
main  land  was  a  native  town,  of 
inhabitants.  The  houses  or  hntf 
structed  of  narrow  strips  of  boa 
five  feet  in  height,  three  or  four  i 
and  half  an  inch  tluck,  placed  per] 
in  the  ground,  arranged  in  the  foi 
cle.  On  this  is  plac^  the  roof,  mi 
leaves,  running  high  up  to  a  point,  1 
loaf.  This  town  had  its  gree-gree  p 
some  sort  of  religious  ceremonies 
formed,  said  to  be  addressed  to  the 

March  4, 1837,  Dr.  Savage,  with 
family,  removed  from  the  Cape,  am 
session  of  the  mission  house  at  Moun 
as  the  station  was  named,  after 
secretary  of  the  society.  The  miss 
rations  were  formally  opened  on  1 
which  was  kept  as  a  day  of  fastin 
tion  and  praver.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  '. 
Mr.  Minor,  who  arrived  July  4,  ps 
through  the  acclimating  fever. 

Dr.  Savage  made  several  tours 
native  tribes,  and  found  them  frienc 
sirous  of  instruction.  It  was  sup] 
within  50  miles,  there  were  70,000 
to  missionary  effort ;  all  of  whom  1: 
one  stock,  and  spoke  dialects  of  tb 
guaffe,  (Grebo.) 

The  care  of  the  newly  arrived  m 
during  their  acclimation,  together  v 
sponsibilities  and  labors  of  the  misi 
fected  tiie  health  of  Dr.  Savage,  as 
necessary  for  him  to  return  to  1 
States,  which  he  did  in  June,  1 
he  expressed  the  firm  belief  that, 
ferent  circumstances,  his  health  w 
continued  good.  He  did  notrega 
mate  as  fatal  to  the  white  mai 
"  With  a  moderate  share  of  prudeno 
^  we  can  live  here,  and  enjoy  good  1 

In  1838,  Mr.  E.  S.  Byron,  of  B 
sent  out  as  a  teacher.  Dr.  Savage  h) 
united  in  marriage  with  Mrs.  Metca 
ericksburg,  Va.,  returned  with  hit 
Mr.  George  A  Perkins  and  wife, ; 
teachers  to  Cape  Palmas,  where  ih 
on  the  19th  of  January,  1839.  M 
was  removed  by  death  on  the  16tl 
following. 

The  mission  was  embarrassed  by  t 
ies  between  the  natives  and  the 
the  missionaries  being  identified  m 
ter,  found  it  difficult  to  gain  access 
tives.  This  led  them  to  the  condi 
in  the  selection  of  mission  stations,  ti 
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disconnect  tbemselTes  from  the  colonies,  and 
hold  themselyes  neatral  between  the  natives 
and  colonisto. 

Two  onsaccesBfal  attempts  had  been  made 
to  establish  a  station  at  Gairaway,  a  native 
town  about  30  miles  to  the  windwtutl  of  Cape 
Palmas.  It  was  opposed  by  the  Bnshmen,  on 
the  ground  that  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to 
stop  the  tnde  in  ram.  At  the  leeward,  thev 
succeeded  in  establishing  two  outfitations,  with 
teachers  in  each. 

Mr.  Thompson,  the  colored  teacher,  who 
commenced  tne  mission,  died  of  a  protracted 
and  painful  illness,  which  he  bore  without  a 
murmur,  and  departed  in  the  exercise  of  a  firm 
hope  and  triumphant  faith  in  the  Redeemer. 
Mr.  Minor  returned  to  the  United  States  for 
his  health.  On  the  23d  of  January,  1840,  he 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Stewart, 
of  Baltimore,  and  on  the  15th  of  February, 
ihey  sailed  for  Africa,  accompanied  by  Bev. 
Jouiua  Smith,  who  was  sent  out  by  the  Board 
to  labor  among  the  colonists. 

This  year,  the  mission  commenced  the'formar 
tion  of  a  native  town,  near  the  principal  sta- 
tion, to  be  conuosed  of  such  native  fitmUies  as 
were  willing  tcffbandon  their  superstitious  and 
idolatrous  practices,  and  come  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Cmistianity  and  civilization.  In  this 
town,  those  educates  at  the  mission  afterwards 
settled ;  and  it  soon  b^an  to  assume  an  ap- 
pearance of  civilization. 

In  1839,  three  years  from  its  commence- 
ment, there  were  in  connection  with  the  mis- 
sion, nine  missionaries  and  teachers,  three 
stations,  70  native  children  in  schools,  a 
church  of  17  members,  and  a  population  of 
10,000  or  12,000,  whom  they  were  reaching 
with  their  instructions.  Bev.  Dr.  Savage  was 
rector  of  the  Church  at  this  station,  by  whom 
two  services  were  held  on  the  SabbatL  A 
Sunday  school  was  held  in  the  chanel  for  the 
colonists,  and  another  for  the  children  and 
otlier  members  of  the  mission ;  and  religious 
services  were  r^ularly  held  at  the  out^tations 
and  native  towns. 

For  some  time  previous  to  March,  1840,  an 
unusual  seriousness  had  been  observed  at  the 
principal  station,  which  continued  to  increase ; 
and  in  April,  nineleen  appeared  to  give  evi- 
dence of  a  saving  change.  Many  were  inquir- 
ing the  way  of  life;  and  at  the  station  at 
Cavalla,  unwonted  attention  to  the  word  was 
manifested,  and  there  was  one  case  of  deep 
conviction. 

In  1841,  a  new  station  was  commenced  by 
Ber.  Mr.  Minor,  at  Taboo,  on  the  coast,  about 
40  miles  to  the  leeward,  and  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  colony,  where  the  people  expressed  a 
strong  desire  for  a  mission.  The  station  at 
Qarraway  was  abandoned,  «nd  the  teacher 
removed  to  Bockbookah,  the  capital  of  the 
Bahbas,  whose  chief  had  two  sons  in  the 
school 

The  committee,  in  their  report  for  1842, 
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complain  of  the  restrictions  put  upon  the  mis- 
sion, bv  the  colonial  government,  and  of  their 
compulsory  laws,  requiring  military  duty  of 
the  ^outh  in  the  schools,  as  threatening  the 
mission  with  serious  difficulties. 

The. year  1841  was  a  time  of  unusual  sick- 
ness, both  among  missionaries,  colonists,  and 
natives,  though  less  fatal  than  at  some  other 
times.  During  tiiis  sickness,  Mr.  Smith,  at 
Cavalla,  was  roused  early  one  morning  by  an 
unusual  noise^  and  on  looking  out,  saw  men, 
women,  and  children,  running  towards  the 
woods,  shouting  and  making  various  nois«, 
and  when  they  seemed  to  reacm  the  end  of  their 
race,  the.rqx>rt  of  two  guns  was  heard.  On 
inquiry,  he  was  informed  that  the  native  doc- 
tors had  directed  the  people  to  beat  their 
houses  with  sticks^  and  chase  away  the  sick- 
ness to  the  bush  1 

In  1842,  death  again  invaded  the  missionary 
circle.  Miss  Coggeshall,  who  had  recently  ar- 
rived, was  stricken  down,  after  a  short  illness. 
Bev.  Dr.  Savage  had  been  united  with  Miss 
M.  y.  Chapin;  who,  after  entering  on  her 
duties,  and  advancing  the  female  departmeat 
of  the  high  sdiool  at  Cape  Palmas  to  a  h«a;b 
degree  of  prosperity,  was  suddenly  called  to 
her  rest,  cneerrally  yielding  up  her  spirit  to 
the  Saviour  whom  she  servra.  The  following 
year,  Bev.  Mr.  Minor,  whose  health  had  for 
some  time  been  declining,  was  removed  by 
death,  uttering,  with  his  last  breath,  prav^i*^ 
for  the  mission,  and  exhortatioos  to  his  breth- 
ren to  ^  go  forward.''  Mrs.  Minor  returned  'x> 
this  country.  Bev.  Dr.  Savage  visited  this 
country  for  his  health,  and  retarued  with  a  re- 
inforcement, consisting  of  Bev.  E.  W.  Hening 
and  wife  and  two  femiue  teachers.  The  reoorts 
of  the  missionaries  this  year  were  deciaedly 
favorable,  the  divine  blessing  having  followed 
their  labors. 

The  report  for  1846,  in  a  review  of  the  mis- 
sion the  10th  year  from  its  commencement, 
says,  **  the  result  of  past  efforts  is  beginning  to 
show  itself  in  the  growing  up  of  a  generation 
of  yonn^  persons  raucated  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord,  who  are  already  n'u* 
dering  assistance  in  the  mission,  and  n-im 
among  whom  we  may  expect,  at  no  distant 
day,  to  select  candidiates  for  the  minist  ^.^ 
Tbere  were  then  24  persons,  including  ns^i/e 
assistants,  engaged  in  the  mission.  BeliM«4S 
services  were  regularly  held  in  five  diffinr^t 
places,  and  other  points  were  frequently  visited. 
The  boarding  schools  contained  about  150 
children.  More  than  that  number  attended 
the  Sunday  schools,  and  about  1500  were  regu- 
lar hearers  of  the  gospel.  The  number  of  com- 
municants was  about  fifty. 

Since  tiiat  time,  the  mission  has  been  stead- 
ily progressing,  without  many  marked  inci^ 
dents  requiring  notice.  In  1846,  the  misrion 
was  again  ber^ved  by  the  death  of  Bev.  E.  J. 
P.  Messenger,  of  the  acclimating  fever,  soon 
after  his  arrival,  and  also  of  Mrs.  C.  L.  Patch. 
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The  health  of  eyery  other  member  of  the  miB* 
aion  Euflfered  severely,  and  the  senior  missioii- 
ary,  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Savage,  M.  D.,  was  so  com- 
pletely prostrated  as  to  be  obliged  to  resign,  and 
return  to  the  United  States.  The  committee 
this  year  resolved  to  give  the  missionaries  leave 
to  return  to  the  United  States  every  foorth 
year.  The  year  following,  Bev.  Mr.  Hening 
and  wife  returned  to  this  country,  on  account 
of  the  loss  of  his  si^ht,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ap 
pleby  resigned  their  appointments,  in  oonse* 
quenoe  of  her  ill  health. 

To  show  how  much  labor  can  be  perforaied 
by  one  man,  even  in  the  climate  of  Africa,  the 
committee  state  that,  during  the  vear  1847, 
Bev.  Mr.  Payne  preached  every  Sabbath  morn- 
ing to  about  200  natives ;  conducted  the  mift- 
sion  Sunday  school  every  Sabbath  afternoon ; 
preached  four  times  a  week  in  the  native  towns 
m  the  vicinity ;  lectured  every  Hiursday  even- 
ing to  the  pupils  and  mission  family ;  conduct- 
ed daily  evening  service  for  the  schools ;  do- 
voted  two  hours  each  dav  to  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures ;  made  three  visita  to  each  of 
tho  more  remote  stations ;  and  officiated  in  the 
colony  forty-fivo  times. 

In  1848,  the  mission  was  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  two  ordained  missionaries,  Bev. 
Messrs.  Jacob  Bambo  and  G.  0.  Hoflhian,  and 
a  lady  of  high  qualifications  as  assistant ;  and 
in  1849,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hening  returned  to 
Africa,  accompanied  by  Bev.  B.  W.  Stokes,  a 
colored  clergyman,  and  Miss  WiUiford  of 
Georgia.  Dr.  Perkins,  the  missionary  physi- 
cian, was  obliged,  on  account  of  ill-health,  to 
relinquish  his  connection  with  the  mission. 

In  the  year  1851,  Bev.  John  Payne,  senior' 
missionary,  was  dected  by  the  General  Con- 
vention, Missionary  Bishop  at  C^oe  Palmas 
and  parts  adjacent ;  and  the  vestry  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  York,  appropriated  $6,000  to- 
wards the  endowment  or  the  ^iscopatew  On 
the  11th  of  July  folloiwing,he  was  consecrated 
in  St  Paul's  church,  Alexandria,  Ya. 

In  1852,  the  mission  was  reinforced  by  Bev. 
G.  W.  Home  and  three  male  and  three  female 
assistants;  and  it  was  detennined  to  occupy 
Monrovia  and  Bassa  Cove,  as  stations  witmn 
the  colony.  Bishop  Payne  returned  to  Africa 
July  7, 1852 ;  and  active  measures  were  com- 
menced by  him  for  vigorous  and  enlarged  oper- 
ations. He  held  his  first  confirmation  in  the 
new  church  at  St  Mark's,  in  the  cokmy,  on 
Christmas  day,  in  presence  of  a  large  congre> 
gation.    Twenty-five  persons  were  oonfinned. 

In  March,  1852,  a  small  newspaper,  called 
''The  Cavalla  Meaaenger,"  was  commenced  at 
the  mission,  printed  in  Grebo  and  Englidi  by 
two  young  native  Christians. 

From  Bishop  Payne's  report,  dated  Cape 
Palmas,  June  6, 1853,  we  gather  the  fc^owing 
summary  of  the  results  of  the  mission :  Since 
its  commencement  in  1836,  there  have  been 
oonnected  with  the  miSBion  31  white  miteion- 
aries,  male  and  fonale.    Four  principal  sta- 


tions have  been  established,  at  Fii 
town,  Cape  Palmas,  and  Cavalla. 
points  native  boarding  schoole  hav 
tained.    Day  schools  nave  alao  be< 
which  many  heathen  children  hav 
read.     Sunday  schools,  also,  hai 
tained«     The   gospel  has  been 
nearly  the  whole  Grebo  tribe,  nmnl 
25,000,  and  a  congregation  of  c 
been  supplied  with  stated  services. 
100  have  been  received  into  the  chi 
of  these  have  died  in  the  faith, 
apostatized,  and  about  80  still  rema 
of  tha  church.    A  high  school  h 
tablisbed  at  Mount  Yau^han,  for  t 
onist  teachevB  and  missionaries, 
have  been  sustained  at  an  annual 
975.    A  female  colonist  day  schoo! 
ation  at  Mount  Yaughan,  with  40 
ars.     The  Grebo  native   dialect 
reduced  to  writing,  and  many  p 
Scripture  and  other  books  ]»intec 
printing  press  is  in  operation.    A  i 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christian! 
produced  in  the  native  mind,  and  a 
tion  raised  that  it  must  sumpede  i 
of  the  country.    Two  churchls  were 
of  erection,  and  the  means  had  beei 
a  tiiird,  and  an  orphan  aavlum  is  be) 
at  the  point  of  the  Cape.    There  w 
mission  two  colonist  had  three  na 
dates  for  orders. 
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MsTHonisT  ErisooPAL  Cburcb 
Ukitbd  STATEs^-Jftsnon  m  Libe 
Chnrch  of  Christ  has  a  profound  ii 
the  great  experiment  now  being  trie 
West  Coast  of  Africa;  and  the  1 
Episcopal  Chnrch,  feeling  that  ( 
tmrown  a  porticm  of  the  re^XHuibi) 
her,  was  early  on  the  ground ;  and  ha 
expended  much  treasure  and  devot 
consecrated  lives,  to  Africa's  evanff 
in  Liberia.  Th*  mortal  remains  of 
and  daughters  ace  lying  in  Africai 
yards,  and  she  stands  pleo^  by  evei 
engagement  to  carry  on  this  work,  j 
was  her  earliest  foieign  miarion.   Ai 
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cnlgniiti  iHio  left  tlie  United  titeiteB,  at  the 
commenoement  of  tlie  liberian  GoIoivt,  were 
eevecal  membera  of  the  Methodist  K  Church, 
and  with  them  several  local  preachers.    On 
their  arrival  in  Liberia  tiiey  at  once  set  up 
those  rdigioos  serrioes  with  which  they  had 
been  fianUiar  in   this  coontry.     They  bnilt 
pboes  of  wonhip  and  held  their  class  and  oth- 
er meetings.    Bnt  ihey  desired  regular  minis- 
terial help,  and  the  chnrch  in  tins  coontiy  be- 
came inereasiivly  interested  in  their  case,  until 
at  length,  in  1882,  the  Jtev,  MelnUU  B,  Oom 
was  appointed  and  sent  forth  as  the  first 
misBionwy  of  the  Methodist  £.  Chnreh  to  Af- 
rica.    He  airived  there  9th  March,  1833,  and 
thooffh  in  feeble  health,  entered  at  once  upon 
the  doties  of  his  missioiL    He  gathered  to- 
gether aU  the  memben  and  officen  of  the 
cbnrdi  then  in  Monrovia,  and  organised  a 
brandi  of  the  Methodist  K  Ohnreh,  under  the 
authority  of  the  General  Conference  in  Amer^ 
ica.    The  Swim  unssion  at  Monrovia  havii^ 
been  broken  up  by  the  sickness  and  dea£ 
of  most  of  ilB  agents,  the  remainder  of  the 
DdssionarieB  were  ordered  to  Sierra  Leone,  and 
Mr.  Cox  porchased  their  premises,  and  was 
thns  fbrniued  with  the  means  of  at  once  ent^ 
ing  npOD  his  labors.    His  love  for  the  heathen 
•oon  led  him  to  devise  means  for  preaching  the 
gospd  in  the  regions  beyond  the  colony.    The 
plan  of  action  which  he  proposed  as  sketched 
tnr  himself  was,  <'  ^1)  To  establish  a  mission  at 
Gnrnd   Btun ;  (2^  Another  at  Sego^  on  the 
Niger;  (3)  To  establish  a  good  school  at 
Monrovia,  on  the  model  of  the  Maine  Wedey- 
■n  Seminary ;  and  (4)  Another  mission  either 
in  the  interior,  or  at  Gape  Mount.    He  held  a 
eani|Mtteeting  commencmg  March  29,  the  first 
probably  ever  held  on  that  continent;  or- 
ganinBd  Sunday  schools ;  communicated  with 
the  Missionary  Board  at  home ;  a»d  was  oro- 
oeeding  with  his  projects  of  usefulness,  when 
he  experienced  the  firat  attack  of  the  AMcan 
fever  on  the  12tfa  of  April    He  rallied,  how- 
ever, but  again  took  cold  and  was  again  re- 
duced, and  on  the  2l8t  of  Julv,  this  devoted 
missiaiiafy  slept  in  Jesus.    This  result,  how- 
ever, had  not  come  upon  him  unexpectedly. 
He  had  contemplated  it  as  probable  before  he 
left  the  United  States.    But  when  his  own  ease 
or  life  was  weighed  against  the  salvation  of 
Africa,  he  ooararred  not  a  moment  with  flesh 
and  blood.    He  was  willing  to  sacrifice  all,  if 
by  ao  doing  the  great  cause  in  which  he  en- 
gBged  Goud  thmby  be  nromotedr-joyfullj 
wiuing  that  Christ  should  oe  magnified  m  hu 
body  whether  by  life  or  death.    On  his  way 
sovtht  before  leaving  the  United  States,  he 
visited  Middletown  University,  and  on  taking 
leave  of  a  young  friend  thne,  he  said  to  him, 
*  If  I  die  in  ALfrica,  yon  must  come  and  write 
mf  epitwph.''    <"  I  wUl,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but 
wAnt  Mi  IwriU  7*"  «  Write,"  r^Ued  Mr.  Cox, 

"Lvr    A    TBOURANn  FAU.  BBTORK  AfBICA    BB 

otvmr  ur  T     These  words,  so  worthy  a  mis- 


sionary of  the  Cross,  have  become  a  motto  for 
many  who  have  followed  him,  even  to  an  early 
g^ve  in  Africa.    He  had  been  appointed  to 
superintend   the  mission,  and   Bev.  Messrs. 
Spaulding  and  Wright,  with  Miss  Farrington, 
were  commissioned  as  his  assistants.    But  they 
were  debyed  and  did  not  arrive  in  Liberia 
until  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1834,  neariy  six  months 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Cox.    He  had  left  a 
request  that  Bro.  Spaulding,  on  his  arrival, 
should  preach  his  funeral  sermon  from  the  text, 
^Behddj  I  die;  but  god  shall  bb  wtth  tou." 
His  successors  entered  into  his  labors,  but 
were  soon  attacked  by  the  African  fever,  and 
only  five  weeks  after  her  arrival  in  Liberia  the 
estmiable  Mrs.  Wright  was  laid  beside  Mel- 
ville Cox,  and  on  t&  29th  of  the  next  month 
her  husband  was  carried  to  the  same  humble 
resting  place;    Shortly  after,  Mr.  and  Mr& 
Spaulding  were  obliired,  by  prostration  of 
health,  to  saU  for  the  United  States,  and  Miss 
Farrington  was  thus  left  alone,  resolved,  to 
use  her  own  words,  to  **  oflfer  her  soul  upon  the 
altar  of  €k)d,  fiir  the  salvation  of  that  longw 
benighted  oontinenf   In  1834  the  Bev.  John 
Seys  was  sent  ou^  accompanied  by  Bev.  Fran- 
cis Bums  and  Unioe  Shaip,  (jx>th  colored,)  Mr. 
R  being  a  local  preacher  and  Unice  a  teacher. 
They  round  on  their  arrival,  13  preachers, 
6  teachers  in  the  schools,  and  a  membership 
of  191.    This  year  missions  were  established 
at  New  Georgia,  Edina,  and  at  Orand  Basso. 
Considerable  prosperity  attended  their  lalxHrs, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  th^  rq[K>rted  an 
accession  to  their  numbers  of  160,  of  whom 
20  were  native  Africans;  but  three  of  the 
preachers  had  been  removed  bv  death,  and  18 
of  the  colonists  had  been  cruelly  massacred  at 
Port  Cresson,  by  king  Joe  Harris.    Arranj^e- 
ments  were  also  made  for  establishing  a  mission 
in  the  Condo  country,  and  another  at  Bushrod 
Island.    Dr.  Goheen,  as  nussionary  phvsician, 
arrived  with  two  teachers  in  1837 ;  and  at  the 
close  of  that  year  the  statistics  of  the  mission 
were  reported  as  follows :  15  miariottariesi  one 
physician,  7  school  teachers,  221  scholars,  and 
6  Sabbath  schools  with  300  scholars,  ike  church 
members  being  418.    The  work  of  God  was 
extended  by  tlie  esteblishment  of  four  new 
stations,  at  Jacks  Town,  Since,  Junk,  and 
Boporo.  In  1838  a  printing  office  and  a  period- 
ical {Africa's  Lammary)  were  established,  and 
an  academy  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Barton, 
of  Allegany  Collqie,  was  organised.  A  manual 
labor  sdiool  was  established  at  White  Plains, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  the 
various  affncultural  and  mechanical  branches. 
The  steaify  light  which  shone  forth  to  the  dark 
regions  around  them,  in  connection  with  the 
few  missions  which  they  had  already  estab- 
lished among  the  heathen  tribes,  led  to  many 
earnest  invitations  from  chiels  and  peof^e  to 

Ethem  also  the   benefits  of  the  gospel 
Lations  would  frequently  arrive  from  sudi 
as  the  Dey,  the  Qoulah,  the  Pessah,  the 
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Bafisa,  the  Queah,  and  the  Grebo  people,  ask- 
ing for  missionaries  and  schools.  Mr.  Seys 
Tisited  many  of  their  tribes,  as  far  as  150  miles 
into  the  interior,  and  established  as  many  mis- 
sions and  schools  as  the  means  at  his  disposal 
woald  allow.  Cape  Palmas  also  was  added 
to  the  stations  in  tne  mission,  and  a  strong  in- 
terest established  there. 

At  the  close  of  1845  there  were.  17  mission- 
aries, about  20  chapels,  837  church  members, 
and  16  day  schools  with  363  pupils,  12  Sab- 
bath schools  and  488  scholars.  In  December 
of  this  year  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Benham,  Wil- 
liams, and  Hoyt,  arrived,  to  reinforce  the 
mission.  A  few  days  afterwards,  intelligence 
was  received  at  Monrovia  that  Oapt.  Bell,  of 
the  United  States  sloop-of-war  Yorktovrnj  had 
captured  a  slave-ship,  the  Pons  of  Philadelphia, 
with  756  slaves  on  board.  She  had  been  only 
three  da}^  out  from  Cabenda,  where  she  had 
shipped  913  slaves,  and  during  those  three 
days  such  was  the  barbarity  practiced  and  the 
diseases  engendered  that  20  died ;  and  during 
the  fourteen  days  the  captors  were  getting  her 
to  Monrovia,  150  more  died.  Governor  Rob- 
erts, Judge  Benedict,  and  Dr.  Lugenbeel,  with 
some  of  the  missionaries,  went  on  board  the 
slaver,  and  there  witnessed  a  scene  of  horror 
which  language  is  inadequate  to  describe.  The 
suffering  and  dying  creatures  were  landed,  and 
distributed  among  the  colonists ;  and  one  hun- 
dred of  the  children  were  taken  in  charge  by 
the  mission,  to  be  brought  up  and  educated  at 
the  expense  of  the  Missionary  Society. 

Bishop  Payne  estimates  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  liiberian  Republic  will  eventually  ex- 
tend itself  600  miles  along  the  coast,  and  200 
into  the  interior.  "Here,  then,"  to  use  his 
own  words,  "a  territory  containing,  besides 
American  colonists,  120,000  square  nules,  and 
not  far  from  5,000,000  of  aborigines,  is  the 
sphere  to  which  Providence  directs  American 
philanthropy  and  Christianity."  Forty  years 
since,  in  his  celebrated  speech  on  the  Slave- 
Trade,  before  the  British  Parliament,  Mr.  Pitt 
made  the  following  remarks :  "  We  may  live," 
said  he,  "  to  behold  the  natives  of  Africa  en- 
gaged in  the  calm  occupations  of  industry,  in 
the  pursuits  of  just  and  legitimate  commerce. 
We  may  behold  the  beams  of  science  and  phi- 
losophy breaking  in  upon  that  land,  which  at 
some  happy  period  in  still  later  times,  may 
blaze  witli  full  lustre,  and,  joining  their  influ- 
ence to  that  of  pure  religion,  may  illuminate 
and  invigorate  the  most  distant  extremities  of 
that  immense  continent"  That  happy  period 
has  dawned  upon  Africa;  for  these  glowing 
anticipations  are  now  being  realized  in  the 
Republic  of  Liberia.  The  Board  of  Missions 
of  the  Methodist  E.  Church  have  evinced  a 
laudable  anxiety  to  meet  their  part  of  the 
great  responsibility  growing  out  of  such  a 
state  of  tilings  as  this.  But  the  impractica- 
bility and  inutility  of  depending  in  any  mea- 
sure upon  the  labors  of  white  missionaries  for 


its  accomplishment,  has  led  them  i 
the  duties  of  the  mission  entirely  1 
ministers.  So  that,  at  present,  the  c 
agent  of  the  Board  in  the  Republ 
Homef  the  principal  of  the  Monro 
emy.  This  decision  has  been  mad 
following  grounds:  They  believe 
Whites  may  not  expect  sufficient 
enable  them  to  perform  sufficient  labo 
frequent  interruptions  of  long  continu 
if  they  escape  with  their  lives ;  whi 
contrary,  colored  men  do  generally,  i 
acclimation,  enioy  as  good  health  as 
ica.  (2)  IDhe  colored  missionaries,  by  i 
residence  in  the  country,  have  to  soi 
become  acquainted  with  native  hal 
dices,  and  language.  (3^  The  mi 
of  the  Methodist  Mission  m  Liberia 
become  so  large,  and  of  such  a  chara 
we  may  confidently  look  to  it  as  t 
from  which  to  obtain  our  future  i 
laborers,  in  proportion  as  the  nee 
their  labor  becomes  apparent,  and  t 
of  Christianity  tends  to  render  the 
talents  of  every  one  in  the  church 
And,  finally.  Because  the  results  of  i 
experiment  in  Liberia  have  exhibit 
world  the  competency  of  colored 
govern  themselves,  and  to  take  chai 
matters  of  importance.  With  the 
amount  of  piety,  they  are  as  capable  • 
ing  to  religious,  as  to  secular,  concern 
anairs  of  the  Church  as  well  as  U 
of  State.  Up  to  1850,  the  Missionar 
of  the  Methodist  E.  Church  had  seni 
ria  twenty-five  white  agents :  Melvill 
in  1832,  who  died  in  six  months  aftci 
val ;  in  1833,  Messrs.  Wright  and  ^ 
and  their  wives,  and  Miss  Farrington. 
Mrs.  Wright  both  died  within  thro 
of  their  arrival,  and  the  others,  aft 
months,  were  obliged  to  return  to 
broken  down  by  frequent  attacks  of 
fever.  In  1835,  John  Seys  and  his  i 
sent  out,  and  the^y  also  had  to  retun 
four  of  their  children  in  the  gravi 
Monrovia.  In  1836,  J.  B.  Barton  i 
and  after  a  brief  residence,  he  returns 
United  States  to  recruit  his  health,  i 
went  back  to  Liberia,  where  he  soon  a 
The  same  year  Squire  Chase  went  out 
forced  to  return,  and  though  he  wi 
again,  he  had  again  to  leave,  and  d 
the  effects  of  the  African  climate,  sho 
his  second  return  from  that  coast  Dr 
the  missionary  physician,  went  out, 
Jayne,  the  printer,  in  1837,  but  b 
obliged  to  come  back.  The  next  yi 
Wilkins  and  Miss  Beers  were  sent ;  1 
left ;  the  former  still  lives  and  labor 
voted  matron  of  the  mission  school  f< 
girls  at  Millsburg,  the  only  one,  of  all  1 
missionaries  sent  out  by  this  Board,  n( 
in  Africa.  J.  Barton  and  W.  Stoc 
out  in  1839  ;  the  latter  died  in  seven 
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the  former  lived  two  ycarg,  and  then  : 
victim  to  the  fever.  Mr.  Pingree  joined  the 
mieeioD  in  1842,  and  then  returned ;  and  ii 
1845,  Hesra.  Benham,  HoTt,  and  Williamf 
with  their  wives,  arrived  j  "but  Mr.  Williams 
died  in  a  month  after  bis  arrival ;  and  the  rest, 
enfeebled  bj  i^Maae,  retomed  at  difi'erent 
timi?s.  Mr.  BastioD  and  his  wife  next  went 
ont ;  bnt  Hrs.  B.  and  their  child  died,  and  he 
t^tnraed.  Now  thrine'  ail  UiIb  time,  bnt  fonr 
of  the  colored  preachers  have  died,  thongh 
their  nomboB  have  been  to  the  whites  atUnto 
am.  Nor  have  Uiey  been  under  the  nectsaity 
of  leaving  Ldberia  to  reemit  their  h^th. 

The  <^etAl  Confer^ice  of  1852,  arranged 
to  send  Bitiiop  Scoti  to  visit  the  mission  and 
preside  in  the  annool  Conference  there  in  1853. 
i  than  two   monthB 


spection,  aitd  made  such  arrangements  aa  it  i> 
hoped  will  tend  to  the  greater  efficiency  of 
the  mission.  Here,  in  satetance,  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  first  Sunday  and  first  sermon  ir 
Africa,  with  other  leading  points  in  bis  report 
"  Sabbath  mominK  came,  and  at '  the  soond  of 
the  cfaorcb-going  belt '  I  repaired  to  the  iilace 
of  worship,  and  there,  to  a  weltclad,  wdl-be- 
havcd,  intelligent  assembly,  preached  my  first 
sermon  in  Africa,  from  the  text,  '  For  the  pro- 
mat  a  onto  ijou,'  ^c  I  said  it  was  an  intelli- 
gent aadience.  I  will  describe  it  There  sat 
the  President  of  Liberia,  and  his  wife,  each 
having  a  Bible  and  Hymn  Book,  (and  this 
was  the  case  with  ail  present ;)  jnst  beyond  gat 
the  Vice-President;  in  the  next  pew  was  the 
toll  and  fine-looking  figure  of  Chief-Justice 
Benedict,  and  near  him  the  Speaker  of  (he 
House  of  Representatives.  And  there  we "" " 
oar  first  interview,  io  God's  name,  with 
colored  brethren  in  Africa.  I  visited  all  the 
settlements,  except  Harsball,  in  which  choichea 
are  established.  These  are  luminoos  spots,  rac- 
ing oat  light  along  the  dark  coast  of  that  conu- 
uent  I  also  visited  Beiley,  Louisiana,  Lexing- 
ton, Pnddington,  and  Mount  Tubman  ;  all  in- 
terestinx  places,  and  concerning  which  I  have 
matiy  pieawng  reminiscences.  In  my  interview 
with  the  Kiiw  of  Cape  Palmas,  the  King  treat- 
ed me  as  the  tather  of  all  America,  and  said  : — 
'  Uerica  been  here  twenty  years  and  yet  (al- 
loding  to  the  colonists  and  the  natives,)  we  are 
two  people.  We  want  one  school  for  Iwth. 
I  want  brinif  our  people  (said  he,  suiting  the 
Action  to  the  word,)  half  round  ;  by  and  by. 
bring  them  whole  round :  not  do  this  all  at 
once.'  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Liberi*,  which  is  formed  on  the  model  of  our 
own,  and  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  colored 
men,  seems  to  be  exceedingly  well  adminis- 
teted.  I  never  saw  so  orderly  a  people.  I  saw 
bat  one  intoxicated  colonist  while  in  the  coon- 
try,  and  I  heard  not  one  profane  word.  The 
Sabbath  is  kept  with  singulis  strictness,  and 
the  churches  are  crowded  with  attentive  and 
Diderty  worshipen." 


The  Bishop  also  gives  an  account  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Conference,  and  of  the  value  of 
our  African  miasiona  He  says,  "  At  length 
the  time  of  meeting  the  Conference  arrived, 
and  we  entered  on  busineffl.  The  Conference 
had  its  president  and  secretary,  and  proceeded 
to  busbess  with  as  much  form  and  accuracy  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  do  at  homa  On  Sabbath 
our  religions  exercises  were  held  nnder  the 
shade  of  two  Itu^  tamarind  trees,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  I  ordained  eight  to  the  office 
of  elder.      After  having  surveyed  the  whole 

Eonnd,  I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  church  in 
beria.  W  hile  there  I  witnessed  some  of  the 
clearest,  brightest  and  strongest  cvideocea  of 
religion  I  ever  became  acquainted  with  in  my 
life.  The  African  mission  is  one  of  great  pro- 
mise to  the  church  of  God  ;  it  is  not  only  des- 
tined to  bless  Liberia,  but  to  pour  the  blessings 
of  light  and  salvattoa  all  over  the  continent  of 
Africa ;  aod  God  designs  to  awaken  and 
Christianize  its  millions  through  the  agency  of 

The  Bishop  cnnmeratee  the  leading  difficul- 
ties with  which  this  mission  has  had  to  contend. 
The  first  is  the  want  of  missionaries  who  can 
iptaic  the  lan^vage  o(  the  natiyei,  and  theconao- 
'Tuent  necessity  ofetill  employing  interpreters-^ 
hen  there  is  tne  custom  of  acahing  (or  making 
presents,)  which  the  natives  tenaciously  endea- 
vor \a  keep  up ;  then  there  is  the  difficulty  of 
— ''fomi/  which  keeps  hundreds  from  deciding 
'Od;  then  their  vicious  iometficorganizodCFn 
which  makes  the  wives  the  mere  slaves  of  their 
la^  hosbands;  then  their  mperaaioai,  their 
greegrees  and  witches ;  and  then  there  is  the 
vice  and  debasement  which  the  natives  con- 
stantly contract  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
-'-'-- and  traders  on  the  coast.  Holding  offices 
r  government,  and  engaging  in  trade,  by 
the  preachers,  used  formerly  to  exist — but  of 
late  it  is  discontinued. — JiinuiJ  Reports,  and 
Mmtionary  AdvoeaU ;  National  Magazine ,-  /.on- 
don  Watclimim ;  Cox"!  Life ;  Hoijt'i  Land  of 
Hopt.~-yxi.  W.  Bdtlkb. 
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SouTBERK  Baptist  CoHmrnoH.— The  South- 
era  Baptist  OoDTention  have  a  floarishing  mis- 
bIod  in  Liberia ;  and  th^  are  comnkeacing  one 
olao  in  the  Yomba  coantty.  The  board  say,  in 
their  report  for  1853,  tbat  Uieir  missioD  in  li- 
bcria  ia  exerciaing  an  immediatelj  salotiuT 
ioflucQce ;  and  that  the  facilities  for  beneficial- 
ly affecting  the  heathen  are  abnndant.  The 
missioDBricB  are  all  colored  men,  and  though 
Done  of  tbem  have  had  the  advanta^  of  thor- 
ough mental  training,  vet  they  are  in  advance 
of  the  people  among  wnom  they  labor,  in  piety, 
toleuls,  and  knowledge.  The  reporto  of  the 
diffiireat  atations  indicate  a  healtiiy  state  of 
the  churches,  and  in  Beveral  of  the  cfanrdies 
revivals  have  been  experienced  the  past  year. 
In  the  year  1852,  the  Board  sent  Bev.  Mr. 
Bowcn  on  an  exploring  toor  to  the  Ycamba 
conntry  |  and  his  report  was  so  favorable  that 
they  immediately  resolved  on  sending  oat  a 
miBsionary  force  to  occupy  lliree  stations  in 
that  Seld,  and  Bev,  Messrs.  J.  3.  Dcnnard,  John 
H.  Lacy,  and  W.  H.  Clarke  were  sniiaeqnently 
Mtpointed  ;  and  the  intention  was  to  send  out 
three  mor&  Messrs.  Lacy,  Dennard,  and 
Bowen  reached  Lagos  Aug.  28, 1853.  It  was 
detennincd  that  t£ey  shmild  locate,  and  for 
the  ptaent,  remain  together  at  Ajave.  Mr. 
Dennard,  having  gone  to  the  coast  on  Dusinces, 
wril^  Jan.  10,  1854.  conveying  the  sorrowful 
news  of  the  death  of  his  wiffe.  Mr.  I«cy  has 
returned  to  this  country  on  account  of  the  in- 
flamed condition  of  his  eyes.  At  the  lat«et 
adviees,  Mr.  Dennard  was  at  Lagos,  and  Mr. 
Bowen  at  Ijaye.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
in  April,  Ur.  Clark  was  expected  to  sail  in 
May.  and  the  Board  were  comspondiug  with 
other  brethren,  with  refercnoe  to  this  miaaioo. 


of  the  slate  of  the  d 


a  at  Liberia.    The 


churches  have  been  visited  with  rev 

Cjear,  and  some  of  them  have 
^9  acceesidnB.    ' 
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mission  of  this  society  in  West  Africa. : 
the  Mendi  Mission,  and  is  sitoatcd  in  ll 


from  the  colony  of  teierra  Leone,  bet' 
and  80^  N.  latitude,  and  from  tbc  l.lll 
of  longitude  west  from  Greoiwich,  e 
into  the  int^ior.  Jt  embraces  not  n 
Shcrbro  con ntir  proper,  but  the  Mperi  i 
the  Bnlloma,  Joug.  Boom, 'Hniueh,  11 
and  Looboo  conntries,  and  sometime 
l>ortion  of  the  Mcudi  country.    In  gem- 
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part  of  it  which  lies  near  the  coast  ib  low,  with 
irameroas  rivers  ranning  into  each  other,  by 
which  it  is  really  divided  into  several  islands. 
Ascending  the  Jong  river  some  30  or  40  miles 
from  the  ocean,  we  reach  the  hidb  lands  at 
Wda,  or  following  the  line  of  the  JBoom  for  a 
much  greater  distance,  the  highlands  are  reach- 
ed as  jon  enter  the  Boompe  oountrj^.  At  Ihe 
native  town  Tissana,  or  the  mission  station 
Mo-Tappan,  there  is  a  considerable  fall  of 
water,  as  there  is  also  at  Wela,  on  the  Jong. 
At  these  pb&ces  indian  com,  beans,  melons  and 
many  other  kinds  of  vegetables  that  are  com- 
mon to  tiie  gardens  of  the  United  States  are 
eaaly  cnltivated.  Of  some  of  them  three  or 
foor  soccessive  crops  are  produced  in  the  same 
season.  Small  Tillages,  or  African  towns,  are 
very  frequent  all  along  the  numerous  rivers. 
The  population  of  these  towns  varies  from  50 
up  to  1000,  or  more,  inhabitants.  There  are 
sSso  scores  of  sites  of  towns  destroved  in  tibe 
numerous  wars  instigated  by  the  slave  trade, 
that  curse  of  Western  Africa. 

The  general  condition  of  the  people  of  that 
part  of  Africa,  before  the  establishment  of  the 
misBioa,  was  that  of  heathen.  Many  of  the 
chiefr,  however,  are  Mohammedans  some  of 
whom  can  read  the  Arabic  readily,  and  pos- 
sess parts  of  the  Koran.  The  government  of 
the  ooontiy  is  generally  in  the  hands  of  these 
men.  The  last  few  years  has  developed  tiie 
existence  of  idolatry  much  more  wide  spread 
than  the  missionaries  had  previously  any  idea 
of.  Many  of  their  idols,  of  the  most  hideous 
and  revolting  form,  have  been  voluntarily  given 
up  to  the  mdssionaries. 

The  history  of  this  mission  properly  com- 
mences with  the  seizure  of  the  schooner  Ami&- 
tad,  by  Lieut  Gedney,  U.  S.  N.,  near  the  east 
end  of  licmg  Island,  in  1839.  He  found  on 
board  the  vessel  ahoai  forty  Africans  and  two 
Spaniards,  one  of  whom  declared  himself  the 
owner  of  the  n^oes  and  claimed  the  lieu- 
tenant's protection. 

After  an  examination  before  a  judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court,  for  uonn|cticut, 
the  Africans  were  committed  to  the  jail  at 
New  Haven,  for  trial  on  a  charge  of  murder 
on  the  high  seas.  When  it  was  ascertained  that 
they  were  recently  from  Africa,  and  had  been 
iU^;iilly  bought  at  Havana,  to  be  carried  to 
Pnncipe,  to  be  enslaved,  and  that  they  had  risen 
upon  tneir  endavers,  and  recovered  their  liber- 
ty, much  interest  was  excited  in  their  behalf. 
A  few  friends  of  freedom  met  at  New  York 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  receive  dona- 
tions, employ  counsel,  and  act  as  circumstances 
mi^t  require.  Legal  counsel  were  employed, 
native  Anican  int^reters  were  obtained,  and 
a  committee  of  gentlemen  at  New  Haven  un- 
dertook to  secure  suitable  instruction  for  these 
unfortunate  and  benighted  pagans. 

Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  Committee,  consented  to  act  as 
senior  counsel,  and  the  cause  was  finally  argued 


by  him  and  Hon.  Boger  S.  Baldwin  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
city  of  Washington,  February  and  March,  18^. 
The  following  letter  addressed  to  a  member 
of  the  Committee,  gives  the  result : 

"  WASHnroTON,  9th  March,  1841. 

*^  The  captives  are  free  I 

"  The  part  of  the  decree  of  the  District  Court, 
which  placed  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  Pre- 
sident of  tht^nited  States,  to  be  sent  to  Af- 
rica, is  reversed.  They  are  to  be  discharged 
from  the  custody  of  tlie  Marshal— ^/tm. 

"  The  rest  of  uie  decision  of  the  courts  below 
isafiSrmed. 

"  *  Not  unto  U9-— not  unto  us,'  ftc. 

'<  But  thanks^thanks!  in  the  name  of  human- 
ity and  of  justice,  to  tou.      J.  Q.  Adams." 

As  these  Africans  had  been  instructed  in 
the  elements  of  knowledge,  as  particular  care 
had  been  taken  to  enlighten  them  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Christianity,  and  as  they  all  expressed 
a  strong  desire  that  some  of  their  religious 
teachers  should  accompany  them  to  their  na- 
tive land,  the  Committee  cleemed  it  a  duty  to 
make  their  return,  after  such  a  providential 
train  of  circumstances,  the  occasion  of  plant- 
ing a  mission  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  A» 
the  ftmds  had  been  contributed  bv  persons  of 
various  denominations,  most  of  wnom  were  of 
anti-slaverv  principles,  it  was  thought  proper 
to  make  the  mission  anti-slavery  and  anti-seo- 
tarian  in  its  character.  Aecoraii^gfy  the  fol- 
bwing  resolution  was  adopted : 

"ReKlved,  That  it  woula  be  oontraiy  to  the 
feelings  and  principles  of  a  large  majoritv  of 
the  £>norB  to  the  Amistad  fund,  and  of  the 
friends  of  the  liberated  Africans,  to  connect 
their  return  with  any  missionary  society  thai 
solicits  or  reodves  donations  fr^m  shive- 
holders." 

A  passage  waa  secured  for  liiem  in  a  vessel 
bouna  for  Sierra  Leone,  and  a  frrewell  public 
meeting  held  in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle, 
New  York,  Nov.  27,  1841 ;  by  liie  Union 
Missionary  Society ;  when  the  instructions  of 
the  Committee  were  delivered  by  S.  8.  Jooe- 
lyn  to  the  missionaries  under  appointment, 
viz.,  Bev.  James  Steele,  Bev.  William  Bay- 
mond  and  Mrs.  Bavmond ;  and  parting  comi^ 
sels  were  given  to  the  Mendians,  some  of  whom 
took  part  in  the  exercises. 

They  arrived  at  Sierra  Leone,  January  1ft, 
1842,  after  a  passa^  of  fifty  days.  All  their 
stores,  tools  and  iinplenients  of  agriculture 
were  admitted  free  of  duty,  and  even  without 
examination.  Governor  Ferguson  proflered 
every  necenary  assistance.  Soon  after  arriv- 
ing, Messrs.  Steele  and  Baymond  became  m^ 
isfied  of  the  impracticability  of  their  readiing 
the  Mendi  country,  and,  ascertaining  that  part 
of  the  Amistads  belonged  to  the  Sherbro 
country,  and  that  all  were  willing  to  go  there, 
Mr.  Steele,  accompanied  by  Cinque  and  sev- 
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eral  others,  Tisited  Sberbro.  King  Henry 
Tocker,  to  whom  they  went,  lived  at  Kaw- 
Hendi,  (a  t^iwn  of  the  Sherbro]  and  seemed 
willing  to  receive  the  people  ioto  his  territory. 
The  conations  were,  however,  too  hard  to  be 
Bccepted,  and  Mr.  Eajmoni,  with  the  Afri- 
cans, Bpent  the  next  niny  season  at  Tork, 
Sierra  Leooa  Mr.  Steele  was  compelled  bj 
ill  health  to  return  to  the  tloited  States. 

In  November,  1842,  a  location  was  Bciectcd 
for  the  mission  about  a  mile  below  the  village 
of  Eaw-Uendi,  and  IGO  sqnare  rods  of  land 
were  obtained,  half  a  mile  od  the  river,  estend- 
ing  a  mile  bock,  for  which  was  paid  on  onnoaJ 
rent  of  8100. 

Od  the  arrival  of  the  misaionory  and  the 
Airicaos  at  Eaw-Uendi,  the  Sing  ordered  a 
sunvd  to  be  loaded  sod  fired,  as  a  l«kca  of 
joy.  The  women  and  eirls  began  to  sing  and 
dunce.  A  mnltitode  of  men,  women  ana  chil- 
dren flocked  around  to  see  the  whiit  tooman, 
having  never  seen  one  before.  In  the  morn- 
ing, many  people  were  drawn  together  by  their 
singing  and  praying  at  family  devotJonB.  On 
Lord's  day,  Mr.  Raymond  held  religions  servi- 
ces, and  preached  his  first  sermon  uere  from 
John  iii.  16  :  "  For  God  so  loved  the  world," 
Ac    llie  king  attended,  and  seemed  much 


had  previously  acted  as  an  interpri^ 
teacher.  Two  missionaries  sailed  from  > 
York  for  the  misaion,  April  8, 1848.  One 
them,  Mr,  Carter,  died  eight  davs  atUr 
arrival  at  the  mission ;  the  otiier,  Geo.  Tfas 
son,  labored  there  alone  for  two  yeare,  sa 
in^  much  of  the  time  from  sicknera.  Dui 
this  time,  there  was  much  deep  religious  in 
est  manitceted  by  those  about  the  miEsion, 
many  were  received  into  the  miaaioa  cbur 
the  fiiBt  one  was  Tt-mt,  one  of  the  girls  tu 
in  the  Amiatad.  The  next  reinforcement  i 
sistcd  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brooks,  and  MaM 
another  one  of  the  girls  taken  in  the  schoo 
who  had  been  at  schooi  in  Ohio.  Mra.  Br< 
died  before  reaching  the  mision.  They  i 
followed  to  Africa  in  Dec.  1850,  by  a  cnm[ 
of  eight ;  and  Dec.  25, 1852,  another  com[ 
of  seven  newly  appointed  missionaries  tii 
from  New  York  for  that  misuon.  Since 
time,  only  one  misdonor;  has  joined  the  mia 


e  of  the  mission  on  the  slave- 
trade,  on  the  king,  and  on  the  people,  quickly 
became  apparent.  A  flourishing  school  was 
BOOD  in  operation,  and  Mr.  fiaymond  felt 
greatly  encouraged.  His  language  was,  "This 
mission  is  evidently  planted  by  Ood  himself. 
I  am  more  and  more  satisfied  of  it.  It  will 
pro^jer." 

On  the  fint  Lord's  da?  in  Janua^,  1845,  he 
organized  a  chnrch  witL  five  members.  His 
cores  and  labors  were  great ;  but  he  was  per- 
mitted to  see  fruits  aboanding  amidst  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  mission  was  sorrounded. 

A  terrible  war  commenced  in  the  Sherbro 
conntry  in  1845.  Many  towns  were  burned. 
Hundreds  fled  from  the  scenes  of  war  to  the 
miBuon,BS  aplaceof  reftige.  The  persons  and 
property  of  all  connected  with  it  were  respeclr 
cd.  Its  character  as  a  place  of  freedom,  pence, 
tonperanco,  and  Christianity,  was  kown  far  and 
wide.  Bev.  Henry  Dodger  at  that  time  wrote, 
"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  mission  being  eetublish- 
cd  in  the  midst  of  war  f  Here  is  one,  and  it  has 
advanced  during  the  war  more  than  previouslv. 
A  school  has  been  formed,  and  is  doing  well. 
The  Minion  Gfitabtisbment,  at  fii^t  n^orded 
wiUt  mnch  suspicion,  is  now  looked  upon  with 
great  respect  It  is  a  sanctuary.  And  while 
other  towns  and  places  are  consumed  by  fire, 
■sd  their  inhabilauts  destroyed  by  sword,  or 
carried  into  slavery,  this  floorishea  and  im- 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Raymond,  in  Nov. 
1646,  the  misioD,with  its  school  of  over  sixty 
children,  was  for  eight  months  under  the  care 
of  Thomas  BoDyoo,  a  native  Mcndian,  who 


Besides  the  stations  which  appear  ii 

foregoing  table,  the  miosionaries  are  < 
instruction  to  open  a  station,  either  at 
Bwavi,  in  the  Looboo  country,  or  ot  "Wi 
the  Timneh  country. — Rev.  Gkoboe  Win 

Basle  MissioNAnr  BocibtI- — The 
Miseiolfcry  Society  turned  its  attention  ' 
Gold  Coast  in,  1826  ;  and  four  of  its  i 
arrived  at  Christiansbotg,  near  Akra,  in 
'Three  of  them  soon  died ;  and  the  fourth 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  taking  the 
of  the  Danish  chaplain,  who  had  also  dec 
only  to  follow  him,  however,  in  1831.  Ii 
three  other  laborers  reached  Christians 
one  of  them,  a  physician,  soon  fell  a 
the  climate;  and  another  did  not  lot 
^e.  Inl835,Eija,  who  alone  remains: 
to  AkropoDg,  which  is  a  considerable  p! 
the  Aquapim  moantains. north-cast  from 
He  was  kindly  received  by  the  kiug  a 
people,  and  he  commenced  his  labors 
them.  Two  fellow-laborers  came  to  hi» 
1836,  but  both  soon  deceased.  At  Ipnj^t' 
many  disappointments,  a  new  plaa  wns 
ed.     BOfl  (accompanied  by  Widmann. 
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colored  man  who  Iiad  been  educated  in  Swit- 
zerland,) conducted  twentv-fonr  Olirigtian  ne- 
groes from  Jamaica  to  Akropong,  where  thev 
arrived  in  1843.  A  chapel  was  erected  at  this 
place  in  1844.  This  mission  has  been  prose- 
cuted to  the  present  time ;  and  at  the  anniver- 
Bary  of  the  Booiety,  held  July  6,  1853,  its 


afiairs  were  in  a  prosperous  and  hopefnl  condi- 
tion. The  number  of  laborers  was  16,  and  the 
congregations  had  increased.  The  station  at 
Chnstiansborg  had  been  particularly  favored. 
It  has  stations  at  Akropong,  and  at  Ussu, 
(Danish  Akra.) 
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It  will  be  seen,  by  the  foregoing  statements, 
that  a  good  beginning  has  been  made  in  the 
evangelization  of  Western  Africa.  Many  Tal- 
uable  lives  have  been  sacrificed,  in  the  attempt 
to  plant  the  gospel  on  these  inhospitable  shores. 
Bat  they  have  not  been  sacrificed  in  vain.  If 
more  than  1 3,000  souls,  or  a  moiety  of  them, 
have  been  saved. through  the  instrumentality 
of  these  missions,  it  would  be  worth  the  sacri- 
fice of  every  missionary  who  has  landed  there. 
But,  the  resalts  of  these  self-sacrificing  labors 
reach  far  beyond  what  appears  in  these  statis- 
tical tables.  A  large  amount  of  preparatory 
work  has  been  accomplished;  native  helpers 
have  been  raised  up;  communications  have 
been  opened  into  tne  interior,  and  the  way 
prepared  for  establishing  missions  among  a 
great  numbet  of  large  tribes,  inhabiting  the 
more  elevated  and  h^thy  portions  of  the  con- 
tinent, who  are  in  a  more  hopeful  condition 
for  missionary  labors  than  those  on  the  coast. 
And,  experience  has  removed,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, the  dangers  of  acclimation  on  tne  coast. 
A  large  number  of  the  native  languages  have 
been  mastered,  and  a  number  of  them  reduced 
to  writing.  A  good  beginning  has  also  been 
made  in  the  departments  of  translation  and 
printing. 

Rev.  Dr.  Krapf,  of  the  mission  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  Eastern  Africa,  has  made 
to  the  mission  at  Ghiboon  a  deeply  interesting 
proposal — the  forming  of  a  Souta  African  con- 
tinnital  mission  line,  from  the  Qaboon  to  the 
starting  point  of  their  mission  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Zanzebar.    North  of  the  equator,  this 


would  be  difficult,  on  account  of  the  variety 
of  languages  and  the  hostilitv  of  the  dififcrcnt 
tribes.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  all 
the  dialects  south  of  the  equator,  spoken  by 
the  black  man  as  distinguished  from  the 
Hottentots  and  Kaffires,  that  these  dialects  all 
have  a  common  language  for  their  basis.  The 
people,  likewise,  are  essentially  one  peoplo  in 
manners  and  customs.  It  has  been  discovered, 
that,  by  an  intercourse  of  a  few  weeks,  the  na- 
tives of  the  eastern  coast,  and  of  the  Gaboon, 
converse  with  each  other.  This  great  family 
of  languages  seems  also  to  be  remarkable  for 
t^e  excellence  of  its  structure.  The  place  of 
meeting  on  this  continental  mission  line  would 
be  some  one  of  the  central  mountains,  supposed 
to  divide  the  great  basins  from  which  flow  the 
waters  of  the  Nile,  and  of  the  Zaire,  and  of 
the  shorter  rivers  running  into  the  Indian 
ocean.  These  mountains  may  be  800  or  1000 
miles  from  either  coast ;  and  it  is  a  cheering 
fact  that  three  or  four  hundred  miles  of  the 
eastern  portion  have  already  been  traversed  by 
Dr.  Krapf  and  his  associates.  The  missionarjr 
aspects  of  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  conti- 
nent have  some  strong  points  of  resemblance. 
On  the  east,  a  healthful  upland  was  found  much 
nearer  the  coast  than  was  expected ;  and  moun- 
tains are  seen  firom  more  tnan  one  of  the  €ki- 
boon  stations.  The  shores  of  the  Gaboon  are 
healthful,  compared  with  most  rivers  of  Africa, 
but  will  probably  not  compare  with  the  eleva- 
ted table  lands  of  the  interior ;  and  no  more 
will  the  coast  from  the  east.  A  thick  jungle 
covers  the  plains  and  valleys  on  both  sides, 
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creating  ihe  neeeanty  of  traveling  on  foot 
Bnt  the  opening  of  uie  riTera  to  nayigation, 
niay,  in  a  measnrei  obviate  this.  And  the 
increasiDg  desire  for  missionarieB  among  the 
interior  tribes,  shows  that  Providence  is  open- 
ing wide  the  doors  for  the  entrance  of  the 
gospel  on  every  side. 

AHMEDNUGGUR:  The  city  of  Ahmed- 
nnggnr  is  situated  on  the  table  land  of  the 
Ghaats,  in  Hindoostan,  in  a  plain  12  or  15 
miles  in  extent  each  way,  and  is  abont  175 
miles  north-east  from  Bombay.  It  contains 
about  50,000  sonls,  and  the  population  is  in- 
creasing since  it  has  become  a  military  station. 
It  was  once  the  seat  of  the  Mossnlman  power 
in  this  part  of  India,  and  appears,  from  its 
palaces,  mosqiies,  aqnedacts,  and  nnmeroos 
ruins,  to  have  been  a  place  of  much  splendor. 
It  is  four  or  five  miles  in  circuit,  and  entirely 
surrounded  bj  a  high  wall  of  stone  and  clay. 
It  was  occupied  as  a  mission  station  by  the 
American  Board  in  1831. 

AHURIBI :  A  station  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  New  Zealand. 

AINTAB  :  A  large  garrison  town  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  Svria,  in  the  pashalic  of 
Aleppo.  It  is  65  milos  north  of  Aleppo,  50 
miles  east  of  Scanderoon,  and  30  miles  west 
of  Bir.  It  has  a  population  of  35,000  to 
40,000.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
stations  of  the  American  Board  among  the 
Armenians. 

AITUTAKI:  One  of  the  Hervey  islands, 
and  a  station  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety. 

AE-HISSAR:  An  out«tation  of  the 
American  Board  among  the  Armenians ;  it  is 
the  ancient  Viyatirat  tne  seat  of  one  of  the 
Apocalvptic  churches ;  population  7000. 

AKRA :  A  station  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  Africa,  on  the  Gk)ld  coast, 
a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  Gape  Coast 
Castle.  * 

AKROFUL :  An  ont«tation  of  the  Wes- 
leyans  in  West  Africa^    (See  Annamaboe.) 

AKROPONG :  A  station  of  the  Basle  Mis- 
sionary Society,  on  Capo  Coast,  Africa. 

AK  YAB :  The  name  of  a  district  and  a 
city  in  Arracan,  one  of  the  provinces  of  British 
Burmah.  The  city  contains  from  16,000  to 
20,000  inhabitants.  Since  1840  the  city  has 
been  a  station  of  the  American  Baptist  Mis- 
sion in  Arracan. 

ALBANY :  A  district  and  town  in  Sierra 
Leone,  West  Africa,  occupied  by  the  Wesleyan 
and  Church  Missionary  societies. 

ALDERYILLE,  in  Upper  Canada :  A  sta- 
tion of  the  Wesleyan  Miss.  Society  among  the 
Indians ;  commenced  in  **  817  ;  has  now  two 
missionaries,  several  oaU^  ations,  80  members, 
an  industrial  school  with  54  pupils,  and  over 
700  attendants  on  public  worsnip. 

ALEPPO :  A  town  of  Syria,  the  capital 
of  a  pashalic  situated  in  the  vast  plain  wnich 


extends  frtwi  the  Orontes  to  the  Eaph 
It  is  built  on  eight  hiUs  or  eminences,  a 
three  and  a  hau  miles  in  circomferenc( 
rounded  by  an  ancient  strong  etone  wall 
feet  high.  It  is  a  station  of  the  1/ 
Jews'  Society,  and  some  Protestants 
found  among  the  Armenian  and  Greek 
lation. 

ALLAHABAD :  A  large  city  at  the 
tion  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  in  Noi 
India,  a  station  of  the  Presbyterian  Boi 

ALLEN  TOWN:  Station  of  the  C 
Missionary  Society  among  the  liberated 
cans  in  the  river  district  of  Sierra  ] 
W.  Africa,  south-east  of  Freetown. 

AMALONGUA :  Station  of  the  J 
can  Board  among  the  Zulus,  near  Port ! 
in  South  Africa. 

AMAPURA :    The  ancient  capital 
Burman  Empire,  situated  on  the  Irra\ 
seven  miles  odow  Ava,  the  present  c 
The  government  was  removed  in  1824. 

AMBALA :  A  station  of  the  Presbi 
Board  in  Northern  India,  nearly  cquin 
from  Lodiana,  Saharunpur,  and  Sabatti 

AMBOYNA:  One  of  the  Moln< 
Spice  islands,  in  lat  3^  41'  south,  an( 
1280  10'  east  It  belongs  to  the  Dut< 
contains  a  population  of  29,660.  The  I 
lands  Missionary  Society  have  a  flou 
mission  on  this  ishind.  (See  Indian 
pelago.) 

AMERICA :  (See  United  States,  ( 
Nova  Scotia^  New  Bruntwickf  Lahrati 
Qreenkmdy  Indians^  Mexico,  and  South  A\ 

AMERICAN  BOARD  OF  CO 
SIGNERS  FOR  FOREIGN  MISS 
Of  all  the  foreign  missionary  boar 
societies  now  prelminent  among  th< 
volent  institutions  of  the  United 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  was  first  in  t 
of  its  organization.  Yet  it  must 
supposed  that  the  spirit  of  benevolc 
even  what  may  be  regarded  as  more 
cally  the  missionary  spirit — had  prcvi* 
existence  in  the  American  churches 
must  it  be  supposed  that  all  the  infli 
the  churches,  which  led  them  to  cnte 
foreign  missionary  work,  was  exerted 
one,  or  any  few  individuals.  The  mi 
spirit  is  but  the  Christian  ^irit  looki 
tne  unevangeliaed ;  and  from  the  fin 
ment  of  New  England  there  had  be 
of  this  spirit  in  the  churches.  Barr 
by  no  means  unsuccessful,  effbrts  for  1 
gelization  of  the  native  Indian  tribes,  1 
made  by  the  Ma'diews,  Eliot,  Sargeu 
ard,  Wheelock,  Kirkland,  and  man^ 
extending  through  a  period  of  more ' 
years,  from  1643  to  1808,  before  Mills 
Judson  or  Newell,  ofiered  themselvef 
sionaries  to  the  heathen. 

About  the  commencement  of  the 
century  it  began  to  be  obvioas  thai 
sionary  feeling  was  rising  and  extc 
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tlie  United  SUteB,  and  woold  be  likely  soon  to 
open  for  itBclf  new  channels  of  efibrt ;  and  **  no 
man  was  the  leader  of  the  movement ; "  God 
was  working  for  his  own  canse.  In  1799,  the 
MaaBadmsetts  Missionary  Society  was  formed 
at  Boston.  In  1804  the  constitntion  was  modi- 
fied, and  the  object  of  the  society  was  defined 
to  be  "  to  diffuse  the  goa>el  among  the  people 
of  the  newly-settled  and  remote  parts  of  onr 
coantry — among  the  Indians  of  the  conntrr, 
and  through  more  distant  regions  of  the  earth, 
a9  ctrcnmatanocs  shidl  invite  and  the  ability 
of  the  society  shall  admit"  Under  this  con- 
Btitation  this  society,  had  the  means  been  fur- 
nished it,  might  have  sent  missionaries  to  any 
of  Ihe  "  distant  regions  of  the  earth ; ''  and 
Bome  of  the  sermons  preaehod  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  society,  as  also  sermons  before 
other  missionary  societies  in  the  earlier  years 
of  this  centory,  and  especially  one  by  Dr. 
Griffin  before  the  General  Assembly  of  ifte 
Presbyterian  CSinrch  in  1806,  urge  the  claims 
of  the  heathen,  and  the  greatness  and  excel- 
lency of  a  universal  missionary  work,  with 
eloqoence  and  earnestness  which  have  seldom, 
if  ever,  been  surpassed.  Dr.  Parish,  the 
preacher  before  this  society  in  1807,  alludes 
to  ''five  societies  in  Massacnusetts  for  propa- 
gating the  gospel,"  to  **  similar  societies  in  all 
the  states  of  New  Eng^d,"  and  to  **  mission- 
aty  societies  in  the  middle  states,"  as  then 
existing.  The  Connecticut  Evangelical  Maga- 
zine, commenced  in  1800 ;  the  Massachusetts 
Missionary  Magazine,  commenced  in  1803; 
the  Massachasetts  Baptist  Missionary  Maga- 
sine,  commenoed  the  same  year ;  the  G^eral 
Ajssembly's  Missionary  Magazine  or  Beligious 
Intelligencer,  oommeanoed  in  1805 ;  difmsed 
among  the  churches  much  intelligence  in  re- 
gard to  missionary  operations  in  foreign  lands. 
Hr.  Korris,  of  Salem,  when  ^>plie^to  by  Dr. 
Spring,  in  1806,  to  aid  in  endowing  a  Theologi- 
cal seminary  at  Andover,  found  himself  em- 
barrassed bjr  a  previous  determination  as  to 
the  use  of  his  means.  **  My  great  object,"  he 
said,  "  is  the  foreign  missionary  enteirprise ; " 
and  he  gave  310,000  to  the  Theological  school 
because  oonrinccd  that  the  effort  to  establish 
it  was  one  with  this  enterprise,  for  "  we  must 
raise  up  ministers  if  we  w(mld  have  men  to  go 
as  missionaries."  The  same  year,  1806,  Rob- 
ert Ralston  remitted  for  himself  and  others 
of  Philadelphia  $3,357  to  aid  the  Baptist 
Mission  at  Serampore.  Dr.  Oarey,  of  that 
misBion,  acknowMged  the  receipt  of  $6,000 
from  American  Christians  in  1806  and  1807. 

There  were  thus  manv  indications  of  a  mis- 
nonary  mint  in  the  churches  of  the  United 
States.  Still  it  is  true,  that  as  vet, '* American 
(liristians  had  never  combined  in  any  mat 
entmrtse  or  plan  for  spreading  the  knowledge 
of  Cnrist,  or  advancing  his  kingdom;  had 
never  sent,  from  their  shores,  a  single  mis- 
nonary,  with  the  message  of  heavenly  mercy, 
to  any  portion  of  the  widely  extended  pagan 


world"  abroad.  The  different  efibrts  whieh 
"  had  been  made  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  the 
native  tribes  of  the  American  forest "  bad  been 
"  scattered  and  transient,"  and  **  without  any 
general  waion,  or  any  expansive  and  systenaatic 
plan  of  operations." 

In  1806,  Samuel  J.  Mills  became  a  member 
of  Williams  College.  While  a  child  he  had 
heard  his  mother  say,  **  I  have  consecrated  this 
child  to  the  service  of  Qod  as  a  missicmary," 
and  from  the  time  of  his  conversion,  in  1802, 
he  had  ardently  desired  to  engage  in  the  mis> 
sionary  work.  In  college,  while  mboring  faith- 
fully to  promote  true  piety  amon^  the  students, 
he  kept  this  work  oomiantly  in  mind.  In 
1807  ne  invited  Gk>Fdon  Hall  and  James  Rich- 
ards to  a  walk,  and  led  them  to  a  rotired  spot 
in  a  meadow,  where  they  spent  all  day  in  fiist* 
ing  and  prayer,  and  in  conversing  on  the  duty 
of  missions  to  the  heathen.  He  was  surprised 
and  gratified  to  learn  that  the  subject  was  not 
new  to  these  brethren,  but  that  their  hearts 
were  already  set  upon  engaginj^  in  such  a 
work.  September  7, 1808,  a  society  was  pri- 
vately formod  at  Williams  CoUc^ge,  by  these 
and  a  few  other  pious  students,  the  object 
of  which,  the  constitntion  says,  **  shall  be  to 
effect,  in  the  persons  of  its  members,  a  mission 
or  missions  to  the  heathen."  The  5th  article 
provided  that  ''no  person  shall  be  admitted 
who  is  under  an  engagement  of  any  kind 
which  shall  be  incompatible  with  going  on  a 
mission  to  the  heathen ; "  and  the  6th  article 
was,  ^  Each  member  shall  keep  absolutely  free 
from  every  engagement  v^ch,  after  his  prayer* 
fill  attention,  a»l  after  consultation  with  the 
brethren,  shall  be  deemed  incompatible  with 
the  objects  of  this  society,  and  shall  hold  him- 
self in  readiness  to  go  on  a  mission  when  and 
where  duty  may  call." 

Designing  now  so  to  operate  on  the  public 
mmd  as  to  lead  to  the  undertaking  of  a  foreign 
misnonary  work,  and  proceeding  with  great 
modesty,  and  great  practical  wisdom,  they  re- 
published and  circulated  some  impressive  mis- 
sionary sermons,  and  opened  a  correspondence 
with  some  of  the  eminentiy  wise  and  good  men 
among  the  clergr  of  the  country,  such  as  Rev. 
Messrs.  Griffin,  Worcester,  Morse,  and  Dana. 
With  the  same  end  in  view,  and  to  influence 
young  men,  one  of  the  number  transferred  his 
relation  to  Middlebnr  College  in  Vermont 
Mills  visited  Tale  College,  and  some  efibrts 
were  noade  at  other  institntions. 

In  tiie- autumn  of  1809  Ridiards  became  a 
member  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Ando- 
ver, and  **  labored  with  diligence  uid  success 
in  promoting  a  spirit  of  missions  among  the 
students."  Mills  followed  him  to  Andover  in 
the  spring  of  1810,  and  Hall  soon  joined  them. 
At  least  one  other  young  man  was  there  also, 
whose  tiioughts  had  been  independentiy  direct- 
ed to  the  same  great  subject— Samod  Nott, 
Jr.  <'  There  seemed  now  to  be,"  sajfs  one  who 
was  there,  **  a  movement  of  the  Spirit,  turning 
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the  attention  and  the  hearts  of  the  Btudents  in 
the  seminary  to  the  condition  of  the  perishing 
heathen."  Several  had  already  come,  or  soon 
came  to  the  reaolntion  of  spending  their  lives 
in  pagan  lands,  among  whom  were  Adoniram 
Jnobon,  Jr.,  and  Samuel  NewelL  The  facnlty 
of  tiie  seminary  were  consulted  and  approved 
the  design,  and  on  the  25th  of  June,  1810, 
according  to  previous  arrangement,  Bcv.  Dr. 
Spring  of  Newburyport,  and  Bev.  Samuel 
Worcester  of  Salem,  met  with  the  professors 
and  a  few  others,  for  further  consultation.  It 
was.  thought  the  time  for  action  had  come,  and 
the  youn^  men  were  advised  to  present  their 
case  to  the  General  Association  of  Massachu- 
setts, which  was  about  to  meet  at  Bradford. 
The  next  day  Bev.  Messrs.  Spring  and  Woi^ 
cester  rode  together  in  a  cluiise  to  Bradford, 
and  durinff  that  ride,  between  those  two  men, 
'<  the  first  idea  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions  was  suggested ; 
and  the  form,  the  number  of  members,  and  the 
name,  were  proposed."  On  Thursday,  June 
28th,  Messrs.  Judson,  Nott,  Newell,  and  Hall, 
came  before  the  Association  and  presented  a 
written  paper  in  which  they  stated  **  that  their 
minds  had  been  long  impressed  with  the  duty 
and  importance  of  personally  attempting  a 
mission  to  Qie  heathen;"  and  th^  solicited 
the  opinion  and  advice  of  the  Association  aa  to 
their  duty,  and  as  to  the  source  to  which  they 
might  look  for  support  in  their  contemplated 
work.  The  subject  was  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee, who  reported  the  next  dav,  recommending 
**  that  there  be  instituted  by  this  Association  a 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
for  the  puipose  of  devising  ways  and  means, 
and  adopting  and  prosecuting  measures  for 

Eromoting  the  spread  of  the  gospel  in  heathen 
tnds."  The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  fol- 
lowing persons  were  chosen  to  constitute,  in 
the  first  instance,  that  Board :  His  excellency 
John  Treadwell,  Esq.,  Bev.  Timothy  Dwight, 
D.  D.,  Gen.  Jedediah  Huntington,  and  Bev. 
Calvin  Chapin,  of  Connecticut ;  Bev.  Joseph 
Lyman,  D.  D.,  Bev.  Samuel  Spring,  D.  D., 
William  Bartlett,  Esq.,  Bev.  Samuel  Worces- 
ter, and  Dea.  Samuel  H.  Walley,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  commissioners  had  their  first  meeting 
at  Farmington,  Connecticut,  on  the  5th  of  the 
followinp^  September,  five  only  being  present. 
A  constitution  was  odopted,  and  officers  were 
chosen.  The  Prudential  Committee  appointed 
consisted  of  William  Bartlett,  Esq.,  and  Bev. 
Messrs.  Spring  and  Worcester.  Mr.  Worces- 
ter was  chosen  Corresi>onding  Secretary,  and  an 
address  to  the  Christian  jpublic  was  prepared, 
accompanied  by  a  form  of  subscription.  ' 

A  beginning  was  thus  made ;  but  though 
the  objects  of  the  Board  were  regarded  with 
favor  by  some  liberal  individuals,  it  was  doubt- 
ful whether  means  could  be  very  soon  secured 
in  this  country  to  send  out  and  support  a  dis- 
tant mission.   Yet  four  young  men  were  ready 


and  waiting  to  be  sent  The  eyes  of  tb 
dential  Committee  were  turned  to  the  L 
Missionary  Society,  which  was  already  i 
cessful  operation,  and  in  Jan.,  1811,  Mr.  J 
was  sent  to  Enghvnd  to  confer  with  the 
tors  of  that  society  on  various  poiDts,  i 
ascertain  whether  any  satisfactory  arrang 
could  be  made  for  prosecuting  the  w 
missions  in  concert;  so  that  America 
sionaries  might  for  a  time  receive  the; 
port  in  part  from  the  London  society  v 
committing  themselves  wholly  to  its  dir 
No  such  arrangement,  however,  was  nu 

In  June,  1812,  an  act  of  incorporat; 
the  Board  was  obtained  from  the  Lcgi 
of  Massachusetts.  The  second  annual  ii 
was  held  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Sept.  18 
seven  members  being  present.  Donat 
the  amount  of  $1,400  had  been  r( 
Messrs.  Judson,  Nott,  Hall  and  Newe 
aj^inted  as  missionaries  to  labor  uu 
direction  of  this  Board ;  and  it  was  n 
OS  soon  as  practicable,  to  establish  a 
in  the  East,  attention  being  turned  spei 
the  Burman  Empire,  and  another  in  thi 
among  the  Indians  of  this  continent 
January,  1812,  Messrs.  Newell  and  H; 
had  been  attending  to  medical  studies 
adelphia,  returned  hastily  with  the  intc 
that  a  vessel  was  to  sail  from  that 
about  two  weeks  for  Calcutta,  and  wi 
commodate  the  missionaries.  The  Pr 
Committee  immediately  met  It  w 
notice,  and  only  about  1,200  dollars 
their  disposal ;  yet,  on  the  27th  of  J 
resolved  to  send  out  the  four  miss 
Then  another,  Mr.  Luther  Bice,  desiro 
the  mission,  and  they  "  dared  not  reje^ 
quest"  Mea^ireswere  at  once  take 
cure,  if  possible,  the  requisite  fund^ 
about  three  weeks,  more  than  86,000 
lected.  Tne  missionaries  were  ordt 
the  6th  of  Feb.,  in  the  Tabernacle  a 
and  after  some  dela^  sailed,  Messrs 
and  Newell,  with  theur  wives,  in  the 
from  Salem,  Feb.  19,  and  Messrs.  N< 
and  Bice,  with  the  v^fe  of  Mr.  Noi 
Harmony  from  Philadelphia,  about 
time.— &e  Tracy's  History  of  the  A. 
M. ;  Ufe  of  Dr.  Worcester,  Vol.  II, 
Memoir  of  Jbr.Judsonjffoge  39  and  on 
ports  of  the  Board. 

From  this  small  beginning  the  £ 
gone  on  until  now  its  annual  receipts 
$300,000,  and  it  has  under  its  care,  ii 

Earts  of  the  world,  near  400  mi&si 
orers,  male  and  female,  sent  from  t 
try,  and  more  than  200  native  help 
annual  meetings,  which  are  held  in  S 
from  being  attended  by  seven  meml 
1811,  or  by  nine  as  in  1812,  in  the  p 
private  dwelling,  have  come  to  be 
of  fully  as  deep  and  extensive  ii 
any  annually  recurring  religious  oi 
the  United  States.    Tney  commen< 
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oo  Tnesdaj  afternoon  and  close  in  the  forenoon 
of  the  next  Friday.  Thej  are  always  open  to 
the  pablic,  and  can  be  held  only  in  towns  of 
considerable  popnlation,  that  lo<mngs  may  be 
famished  for  toe  many  hundred  who  come 
together  from  erery  section  of  the  country. 
The  largest  houses  of  worship  are  not  sufficient- 
ly l&rge  to  accommodate  all  who  wish  to 
hear,  and  usiuJly  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day erenings  simultaneous  meetings,  for  pop 
ular  address,  are  held  in  two  and  sometimes  m 
three  different  houses.  This  is  the  case  also 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  when  the  Lord's  Supper 
IB  celebrated* 

Organization^  Mode  of  Operation^  ffc, — ^The 
officers  of  the  Board  are  chosen  annually,  by 
ballot,  and  are,  at  present,  a  President,  Y  ice- 
President,  Recording  Secretary,  Treasurer,  two 
Auditors,  four  Corresponding  Secretaries,  and 
a  Prudential  Cknnmittee  of  eight.  This  com- 
mittee, whose  members  receive  no  compensa- 
tion for  their  serrices,  meets  at  the  missionary 
house  at  least  once  every  week,  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
There  are  now  about  200  corporate  membra^ 
of  the  Board  residingin  at  least  21  different 
States  of  the  Union.  These  alone,  by  the  char- 
ter, are  voting  members,  forming  the  body  cor- 
porate ;  but  uie  payment  of  950,  if  the  person 
DC  a  clergyman,  or  $100,  if  a  layman,  consti- 
tutes any  one  an  honorary  member,  who  may 
share  fully  in  the  deliberations  of  the  annual 
meetings.  About  9,000  persons  have,  since 
the  beginning,  been  thus  constituted  honorary 
membm.  There  is  also  a  small  number  of 
corresponding  members,  residing  mostly  in 
foreign  lands,  and  chosen,  as  are  toe  corporate 
members,  by  ballot 

This  Board  is  neither  an  ecclesiastical  nor 
a  denominational  body,  and  is  not  supported 
by  denominations  as  such,  but  by  inaividaal 
Christians.  The  Commissioners  were  at  first 
appointed  by  the  General  Association  of  Mass- 
acnusetts,  which  is  Congregational,  with  pow- 
er to  adopt  their  own  form  of  organization  and 
their  own  rules  and  regulations.  By  its  char- 
ter, obtained  from  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1812,  the  Board  elects  its  own  mem- 
bers without  limitation  as  to  numbers,  or  resi- 
dence, or  religions  denomination ;  but  not  less 
than  one-third  of  the  members  must  at  all  times 
be  respectable  laymen,  and  not  less  than  one- 
third  respectable  clergymen.  In  1812,  the  Sec- 
retary, in  behalf  of  the  Board,  suggested  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
-  the  expediency  of  forming  an  institution  simi- 
lar to  theirs,  between  which  and  theirs  there 
might  be  such  cooperation  as  should  promote 
the  great  object  of  missions  amongst  the  une- 
nneclized  nations."  The  Assembly,  however, 
while  they  urged  the  churches  under  their  care 
t>  aid  in  this  i^ood  work,  thought  *'  the  business 
^f  foreign  missions  might  probably  be  best 
managed  under  a  single  Board,"  and  so  decli- 
h(M  forming  any  separate  institution.    At  the 


very  next  meeting  of  the  Board,  fSept*,  1812) 
thirteen  new  members  were  electea,  from  seven 
different  states,  of  whom  eight,  4  from  New 
York,  2  from  New  Jersey,  and  2  from  Penn- 
sylvania, were  Presbyterians.  In  1831,  of  62 
corporate  members,  31  were  Presbytarians, 
24  Congre^tionalists,  6  Reformed  Dutch,  and 
one  Aiffiociate  Reformed ;  and  of  the  70  or- 
dained missionaries,  39  were  Presbyterians,  29 
Con^gationalists,  and  2  Reformed  Dutch. 
Until  the  division  of  the  deneral  Assembly 
in  1837,  most  of  the  efforts  of  Presbyterian 
churches  in  the  United  States  for  foreign  mis- 
sions were  made  through  this  Board ;  and  this 
is  still  true  of  what  are  called  New  School 
Presbyterian  churches,  and  also  of  the  Reform- 
ed Dutch  and  the  Associate  Reformed  churches. 
Missionaries  from  these  diflerent  denominations 
have  always  been  sent  out  without  distinction, 
and  generally  without  even  considering  their 
ecclesiastical  relations  in  designating  l£em  to 
their  fields  of  labor. 

The  missions  thus  formed,  are  not  controlled 
by  ecclesiastical  bodies;  though  they  may 
themselves  be  considered  as  in  some  sense, 
such  bodies.  They  are  organized  and  governed 
as  communities,  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the 
missionaries  and  male  assistant  missionaries 
deciding  all  questions,  in  their  regular  meet- 
ings. Thus  the  missions  provide  for  the  organi- 
zation, government  and  care  of  churches,  which 
they  form,  and  may  enter  into  organizations 
among  themselves,  for  fraternal  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal purposes,  as  associations  or  presbyterieS) 
according  to  circumstances  and  the  views  and 
preference  of  the  majority.  So  far  as  any  use 
of  the  funds  of  the  Board  is  involved,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  mission  is,  of  course,  subject  to  the 
revision  of  the  Prudential  Committee. 

Bv  its  charter  the  Board  is  limited  to  the 
work  of  "  propagating  the  Gospel  in  heathen 
lands,  by  supporting  missionaries  and  diffusing 
a  knowledge  of  the  Hol^  Scriptures."  Its 
missions  are  conducted  with  reference  to  the 
ultimate  complete  evangelization  of  the  nations 
or  communities  to  which  they  are  sent.  They 
are  not  regarded  as  permanent  institutions,  but 
are  established  to  plant  the  institutions  of  the 
Gospel,  and  to  prepare  the  people  themselves 
to  support  these  institutions; — ^to  gather 
churches  which  are  expected  to  be  ultimately 
self-supporting  churches,  sustaining  their  own 
religious  teachers,  and  acting  for  the  still  far- 
ther propagation  of  the  truth.  A  leading  ob- 
ject tnerefore,  has  ever  been,  as  fast  as  possible, 
to  educate  and  train  a  pious  native  ministry, 
who  may  be  fitted  to  act  as  pastors  of  the  na- 
tive churches,  and  as  evangelists  in  gathering 
churches.  For  this  purpose  not  only  have 
schools  of  a  lower  order  oeen  established,  but 
seminaries,  in  which  native  young  men  of  pietr 
and  promise  might  be  thorou^ly  educated, 
and  also  boarding-schools  for  cirls,  from  which 
educated  native  preachers  and  teachers  might 
obtain  suitable  partners  for  life. 
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With  the  same  end  in  view,  to  raise  np  GhriB- 
tian  churches  and  commonities,  which  shall  be 
independent  of  all  foreign  aid  and  foreign  in- 
Btmotion,  mach  labor  has  been  expended  to  re- 
duce unwritten  languages  to  a  written  form, 
to  prepare  fisdthful  translations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  to  give  a  Christian  literature  to 
those  for  whose  evangelization  the  missions 
have  been  established.  By  the  missionaries  of 
this  Board  fifteen  different  languages  have 
been  reduced  to  writing,  and  the  Scriptures 
have  been  translated  wholly  or  in  part  into 
more  than  twenty  lan^pages.  Still  it  is  ever 
inculcated  upon  the  nussionarieB  that  thev  are 
to  regard  themselves  as  seni>  ontdiatically,  to 
prwM  the  Chapel,  and  thus,  with  Divine  assist- 
ance, to  turn  men  individually,  and  at  once, 
**  from  darkness  to  light ;  and  from  the  power 
of  Satan  unto  Qod ;"  and  that,  in  all  orainary 
cases,  eveiT  other  work  is  to  be  subordinate  to 
thisinthelaboraofthem]non&  Inrdationto 
other  societiea  the  Board  acts  strictly  upon  the 
principle  of  non-interference;  in  agreement 
with  others  considering  "  certain  great  centres 
of  human  society  and  marts  of  commerce,  as 
common  ground "  to  some  extent,  but  in  all 
other  cases  avoiding  fields  of  labor  which  are 
ab-eady  occupied  by  others. 

ResuUe—Statietice,  ^— The  operations  of  the 
Board  have  been  crowned  witn  many  tokens 
of  Divine  &vor.  This  is  not  the  place  to  give 
particular  accounta  of  revivals,  with  which  the 
missions  have  been  fiivored,-  these  accounts 
will  be  found  in  the  notices  of  the  several  mis- 
sions ;  but  simple  reference  may  here  be  made 
to  revivals  at  Ceylon  in  1819, 1621, 1824,  and 
'25, 1830  and  '31,  and  1835  ;  to  the  great  re- 
vival at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  1838,  '39  and 
'40,  as  the  fruits  of  which  more  than  twenty 
thousand  persons,  giving  hopefiil  evidence  of 
piety,  were  received  into  the  churches ;  to  revi- 
vals among  the  Nestorians  in  1846, 1849, 1850, 
and  1851 ;  to  repeated  revivals  among  the 
ChoctawB  and  other  tribes  of  Indians  on  this 
continent ;  and  to  the  reformation  among  the 
Armenians,  obviously,  a  work  of  Divine 
grace,  and  a  work  of  deep  interest  and  great 
promise,  though  di£^ng  from  many  of  the  re- 
vivals alreadv  referred  to,  which  has  been  in 
progress  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  vears.  In 
ally  from  the  beginning,  more  than  forty  thous- 
and hopeful  converts  have  been  gathered  into 
churches  connected  with  the  diflerent  missions. 
None  but  those  who  are  thought  to  give  evi- 
dence of  true  piety  are  received  to  the  churches 
and  much  care  is  exercised  by  the  miasionaries 
in  receiving  members. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Board, 
for  each  year  since  its  organization,  and  for 
eadi  period  of  four  years,  are  presented  in  the 
following  table. 

It  is  a  fact  of  great  significance,  that  all 
missionary  societies  and  boards,  after  a  certain 
period  in  their  history,  begin  to  receive  back 
their  expenditures   from  tne  missions  which 


they  have  planted.  The  sum  thns  rco 
this  Boaid  in  1853  was  $12,905,  which 
than  one  twenty-fifth  part  of  theii 
receipts.  And  this  proportion  is  much 
in  the  case  of  the  large  London  societie 
have  been  much  longer  in  operation. 


1811, 

812, 
813, 
814, 
816, 

816, 
817, 
818, 
819, 

820, 
821, 
822, 
828, 

824, 
826, 
820, 
827, 


828, 

829, 

830, 

1881, 

882 


I 


1. 


884, 
886, 

886, 
837, 
838, 
889, 

840, 
841, 
842, 
843, 

vv4k 

846, 
846, 
847, 

849, 
860, 
861, 

862, 
863, 


6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


Reedpti. 


$899  62 


FBriodao(4 
T«An. 


18,611  60 

11,361  18 

12,266  66 

9,408  8U 


12,601  03 
29,948  68 
84,727  72 
87,609  68 


89,949  46 
46^864  96 
60,087  87 
66,768  94 


47,488  68 
66,716  18 
61,616  26 
88,841  89 


102,009  04 

106,028  26 

83,019  37 

100,984  00 


180,674  12 
146,847  77 
162,886  10 
168,340  19 


176,282  16 
262,076  66 
286,170  98 
244,109  82 


241,691  04 
286,189  80 
818,896  68 
244,264  43 


236,994  87 
266,112  96 
262,073  66 
211,402  76 


264,066  46 
291,706  27 
261,862  28 
274,902  21 


301,732  70 
814,922  88 


$980 


$18,781 

114)098 

202,161 

268,167 

892,891 

5it;U8 

008,649 

1,039,631 

064,983 

1,072,620 
616,666 


Bxpen- 

ditorei. 


$0,009 
8,611 
7,078 
6,027 


16,934 
20,486 
80.346 
40;837 


67,621 
46,771 
60,474 
66,880 


64,167 

41,469 

69,012 

108,430 


107,676 
92,633 
84,798 
98,313 


6,206,120 


120,064 
149,906 
169,779 
163,264 


210,407 

264,689 
230,642 
227,491 


246,601 
268,914 
261,147 
266,687 


244,871 
216,817 
267,605 
264,783 


282,330 
263,418 
254,329 
274,830 


267,727 
810,607 


It  will  be  seen,  that  with  only  one  c 
in  each  period  of  four  years  thero  ba 
advance  upon  the  receipts  of  the 
period.  But  tiiough  there  has  bee 
whole,  constant  progress,  the  rece 
often  fallen  below  the  expenditures,  i 
have  been  seasons  of  fpreat  pecnnia 
rassment  in  the  operations  of  the  so* 
1837  embarrassments  of  this  kind 
the  sad  efects  of  which  were  deeply  a 
felt    For  some  yean  previous  to 
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means  provided  had  been  sofficient ;  the  Pra- 
dential  Committee  felt  encouraged  to  enter 
apon  new  and  enlarged  operations,  and  the 
call  was  specially  for  men,  while  the  churches 
supposed  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  regard 
to  means.  In  the  mean  time  laborers,  in  an^ 
Bwer  to  the  call,  oflbred  their  services  in 
increasing  numbers,  and  within  four  years, 
from  1833  to  1836  inclusive,  no  less  than  185 
new  laborers,  male  and  female,  were  sent 
abroad.  Expenses  were  thus  greatly  increas- 
edy  and  the  receipts  did  not  increase  in  pro- 
portion. At  the  annual  meeting  in  1836  it 
was  announced  that  64  missionary  laborers 
were  then  under  appointment,  who  were  ex- 
pecting soon  to  be  sent  abroad ;  but  there  was 
a  balance  of  about  939,000  against  the  trea- 
florv  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year,  (July 
31,)  and  that  balance  was  increasing.  The 
voice  of  the  meeting,  however,  and  the  voice 
of  the  churches,  still  was  *'  let  the  missionaries 
be  sent ; "  and  the  means  seemed  likelv  to  be 
provided.  From  October,  1836,  to  February, 
I837>  the  receipts  greatly  increased,  and  in  the 
mean  time  60  laborers,  male  and  female,  had 
embarked  for  their  respective  fields.  But  now 
there  came  a  financial  crisis  in  ^e  aflBiirs  of 
the  country.  Pecuniary  difficulties  beinn  to 
press  upon  the  bnsineBS  community  wiu  very 
great  severity;  the  reoeipts  of  the  Board 
rapidly  dimini^ed,  and  the  debt  rapidly  in- 
creased. The  committee  felt  obligea  to  stop. 
Laborers  under  a{>pointment  were  detained, 
and  new  miasionades  were  appointed  only  on 
condition  that  they  would  not  oe  sent  out,  and 
xmut  be  at  no  expense  to  the  Board,  until  the 
state  of  the  treasury  should  warrant  it  Thus 
discooraged,  many  turned  from  regarding  the 
heathen  world  and  looked  for  other  fields  of 
labor,  and  never  since  have  there  been  so  many 
ready  to  oflfer  themselves  for  the  foreign  ser- 
vice. But  this  was  not  all.  Difficulties  still 
increasing,  the  committee  felt  called  upon,  in 
June,  to  curtail  the  appropriations  which  had 
been  made  in  the  missions  for  the  year  1838, 
by  $40,000 ;  and  the  missions  were  informed 
of  the  painfbl  necessity,  and  required  to  con- 
tract their  operations.  With  60  more  laborers 
to  be  supported,  the  pecuniary  means  of  the 
missions  were  thus  nxluced  $45,000  below 
what  had  been  allowed  in  1836.  Theeflfect 
was  deeply  painful.  Every  missionary  was 
embarrassed,  and  every  branch  of  missionary 
operations  crippled.  Schools  were  broken  up 
or  greatly  reduced,  and  in  Ceylon  alone  5,000 
children  were  dismisaed  from  under  Christian 
instruction  "  to  the  wilderness  of  heathenism ; " 
the  facilities  for  preaching  were  abrid^ ;  the 
operaiioni  of  prms  were  greatly  diminished ; 
native  teachers  and  other  h^pera  were  de- 
prived of  employment ;  native  Christians  were 
diahearteaed,  aod  the  opposing  heathen  tri- 
mapfafid. 

Still  the  influence  of  this  reverM  was  not 
limply  evil.  The  missioii8>  the  Christain  public 


at  home,  and  the  Prudential  Committee  all  learn- 
ed some  important  lessons ;  and  a  new  impulse 
was  given  to  missionary  dSbrt,  particularly  in 
the  rural  districts  of  the  country,  where  the  in- 
telligence of  the  disastrous  influence  of  such 
reduced  appropriations  was  received.  The 
flnancial  embarrassments  were  felt  first  and 
most  severely  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns ; 
those  in  such  communities  who  would  have 
g^ven  liberally,  found  themselves  deprived  of 
the  means  of  giving ;  the  countrv  churches 
were  thus  called  upon  to  come  wltb  more  lib- 
erality to  the  support  of  the  missionary  work, 
and  in  these  churches  the  amount  contributed, 
and  doubtless  also  the  number  of  contributors, 
greatlv  increased. 

Such  painful  consequences  of  financial  diffi- 
culty have  never  since  occurred,  and  it  is 
believed  will  never  again  occur  in  the  history 
of  this  society.  The  treasury  was  not^Uy 
relieved  until  1842.  Indeed,  m  1JB41  the  debt 
had  increased  to  957,000 ;  and  for  five  years 
again,  from  1847  to  1851,  there  was  a  constant 
balance  against  the  treasury.  In  1848  this 
balance  was  959,890.  But  while  all  proper 
economy  has  been  used,  and  the  appropnations 
to  the  missions  have  been  limited  to  the  lowest 
safe  amount,  the  operations  have  b^en  steadily 
carried  forward,  and  contributions  have  been 
so  increased  as  again  to  relieve  the  Board. 

Until  1838  the  Board  had  no  permanent 
building  for  the  accommodation  of  its  business 
at  Boston,  which  has  ever  been  the  centre  of 
its  operations;  and  much  inconvenience  and 
loss  had  been  experienced  from  frequent  remo- 
vals. This  year  an  eligible  site  was  purchased 
in  Pemberton  Square,  and  a  substantial  build- 
ing erected;  the  whole  expense  being  met 
from  permanent  ftinds,  which  could  not  be  used 
to  sustain  the  missions  or  to  pay  the  debts. 
In  addition  to  this  building,  the  Board  now 
has  invested  funds,  of  which  the  interest  only 
mav  be  used,  amounting  to  996,000. 

The  missions  now  under  th^care  of  the  Board 
are  the  following,  of  each  of^niich  a  particular 
notice  will  be  found  in  its  appropriate  place : 

The  mission  to  the  Zulus,  and  the  Gaboon 
mission,  in  Africa;  the  mission  to  Greece, 
and  the  mission  to  the  Jews,  in  Europe  ;  the 
miffiion  to  the  Armenians,  the  Syrian  mission, 
the  Assyrian  mission,  and  the  mission  to  the 
Nestorians,  in  Western  Asia;  the  Bombay, 
Ahmednuggur,  Satara,  Kolapur,  Madras,  Ar- 
cot,  Madura,  and  Ceylon  missions,  in  Southern 
Asia ;  the  Canton,  Amoy,  and  Fuh-chan  mis- 
sions, in  China;  missions  to  the  Choctaws, 
the  Cherokees,  the  Dakotas,  the  Ojibwas,  the 
Senecas,  the  Tuscaroras,  and  the  Abenaquisy 
among  the  North  American  Indians ;  and  the 
Micronesian  mission  in  the  NorthPacific  Ocean. 
The  large  and  successful  Sandwich  Islands  mis- 
sion has  just  passed  from  under  the  care  of  the 
Board  as  an  orf^nized  mission,  it  bein^  merg- 
ed in  the  Christian  community  of  the  islands^ 
which  have  been  virtually  christianized ;  but 
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neceasanr  aid  is  still  fornished  for  the  support 
of  religions  and  educational  institutions. 

The  following  table  presents  the  more  im- 
portant statistics  of  the  missions  at  different 


periods,  separated  by  intervals  of  ten 
commencing  with  1823,  eleven  years  aft 
first  missionaries  were  sent  out 
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AMERICAN  BAPTIST  MISSIONARY 
TJNtoN :  This  is  the  name  at  present  adopt- 
ed by  the  Forei^  Missionary  Association  of  the 
regular  or  Galvinistic  Baptists  of  the  non-slave- 
holding  States,  and  witn  few  exceptions,  it  is 
entirely  dependent  on  them  for  its  maintenance 
and  direction.  Existing,  at  first,  with  a  different 
organization,  and  under  the  name  of  the  Bap- 
tist Triennial  Convention,  it  was  founded  at 
Philadelphfti,  in  May,  1814,  near  the  date  at 
which  the  Baptists  of  the  United  State9  entered 
upon  the  work  of  propagating  the  Qospel 
among  the  heathen.  It  owes  its  origin  to  a 
series  of  events  which  have  always  been  deemed 
extraordinary  and  providential,  and  are,  on 
that  account,  worthy  of  a  brief  narration. 

In  the  earliest  company  of  missionaries  sent 
to  the  east,  by  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions,  were  Rev. 
Adoniram  Judson  and  Rev.  Luther  Rice,  who 
in  separate  ships,  sailed  from  the  United  States 
in  1812.  During  the  passage  to  Calcutta,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Judson  found  reason  to  change  their 
sentiments  respecting  the  mode  and  the  subjects 
of  Christian  baptism.  On  their  arrival  in  In- 
dia they  repaired  1^  Serampore,  and  on  making 
known  their  views,  were  baptized  by  immersion 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  one  or  the  missionaries  of 
the  English  Baptist  mission,  who  were  stationed 
there.  A  few  weeks  later  Rev.  Mr.  Rice 
avowed  a  similar  change  in  his  sentiments,  and 
was  also  baptized  at  Serampore.  It  was  this 
unexpected  announcement  that  these  American 
Missionaries,  who  had  already  arrived  in  the 
East,  had  become  Baptists  and  had  thrown 
themselves  on  the  Baptist  churches  of  the 
United  States  for  the  means  of  prosecuting  the 
self-denying  and  heroic  mission  they  had  un- 
dertaken, that  first  enlisted  the  general  sym- 
pathv  of  that  denomination  in  this  country, 
and  led  to  the  formation  of  their  earliest  foreign 
missionary  organization. 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  letters  from 
Messrs.  Judson  and  Rice,  containing  this  an- 
nouncement, a  society  was  formed  in  Boston, 
which  waa  styled,  "  The  Baptist  Society  for 
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Propagating  the  Gospel  in  India  an 
Foreign  Parts."  The  new  Society,  wl 
designed  to  be  the  parent  of  numerou 
iaries,  immediately  pledged  to  Mr.  Ju 
adequate  support  in  the  prosecution  of 
sion,  whenever  the  Commissioners  of  th( 
can  Board  should  discontinue  their  pat 
and  at  the  same  time,  thinking  that 
arrangement  might  be  more  acceptabl 
as  wen  as  more  advantageous  in  its  resu 
proposed  that  he  should  become  conncc 
the  English  Baptist  Mission  at  Sci 
This  proposal  was  very  wiselv  and  foi 
declined  by  the  managers  of  that  miss 
urged  upon  their  American  brethren  tl 
tion  of  a  general  missionary  societ} 
United  States.  At  this  juncture,  ear 
year  1814,  Mr.  Rice  arrived  in  Amei 
Calcutta,  having  returned  for  the  sp^ 
pose  of  enlisting  the  Baptist  church< 
country  in  the  enterprise  of  forming 
among  the  heathen.  He  was  immc^ 
pointei  traveling  agent  of  the  societ; 
rormcKl,  and  was  directed  to  visit  the 
in  the  middle  and  southern  states,  an 
same  time^  an  address  to  the  mcmbc 
denomination  was  prepared  b^  the 
mana^gers,  setting  forth  the  obligatio 
Gpd  in  his  providence  had  imposed 
in  consequence  of  the  secession  of 
Judson  and  Rice  from  the  missions  w 
had  been  sent  to  establish.  Through  t 
of  these  causes,  numerous  local  so< 
missions  were  soon  formed  in  nearly  all 
states,  most  of  them  auxiliary  to  tl 
originally  established  at  Boston.  T! 
which  had  been  made  was  not  disregt 
as  a  consequence  of  the  awakened  se 
ligation,  a  general  meeting  of  mini 
layxnen,  delegates  from  societies  and 
bodies  in  di^rent  parts  of  the  Uni 
bled  at  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1814. 
meeting  was  formed,  "  The  General  I 
Convention  of  the  Baptist  Denom 
the  United  States  of  America,  foi 
Missions."    The  Constitution  provide 
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ConreDtioD  ahonld  meet  once  in  three  years 
and  that  it  should  be  composed  of  persons  who 
should  annually  contribute  one  hundred  dollars 
or  who  should  represent  societieB  contributing 
that  sum.  The  affiurs  of  the  Convention  were 
eotrosted  to  a  board  of  managers  who  were  to 
be  elected  once  in  three  years,  and  in  whom 
was  vested  the  appointment  of  the  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  and  otber  officers,  and  also  of  all 
the  missionaries.  By  a  subsequent  alteration 
in  its  Constitutiftn,  the  Convention  for  a  con- 
sidoable  period,  embraced  not  only  the  foreign, 
but  also  tne  home  missions  of  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination, and  also,  for  a  still  longer  period, 
the  management  of  the  Columbian  College,  an 
institution  of  learning  established  at  Washing- 
ton, in  the  District  of  Columbia.  These  latter 
objects,  however,  were  always  regarded  as  se- 
ooncfa&ry,  and  were  at  length  entirdy  laid  aside, 
and  the  Convention  left  to  its  own  proper  work 
of  founding  and  directing  foreign  missions. 

The  Triennial  Convention,  thus  collecting  its 
members  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  con- 
tinued, with  the  alight  exceptions  already  stated, 
uncfaaoged  in  its  organization  till  the  year  1845, 
when,  in  common  with  similar  associations  in 
other  denominations,  its  councils  became  dis- 
tracted and  its  treasury  embarraased  by  the 
sectional  fends  generated  by  the  discussion  of 
the  institution  of  slavery.  At  this  time  the 
churches  in  most  of  the  slaveholding  States, 
becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  principles  avow- 
ed by  its  mans^ers,  united  in  a  separate  organi- 
zation, under  the  name  of  the  **  Southern  Bap- 
tist Convention."  In  November,  1845,  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Triennial  Convention,  an 
entire  change  was  effected  in  its  composition 
and  a  new  Constitution  adopted,  which  declared 
its  single  object  to  be  to  *'  diffiise  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  means  of 
missioBs,  tfaroughont  the  world."  According 
to  its  new  Constitution,  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentative membership  is  laid  aside,  and  the  as- 
sociation is  now  composed  of  life  members  who 
are  made  such  by  the  payment  of  one  hundred 
dollars.  Its  name  has  likewise  been  changed  tP 
the  *^  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. ' 
Its  meetings  are  annual,  and  its  a&irs  are  com- 
mitted to  a  board  of  managers  composed  of  75 
person^  of  whom  at  least  one-thira  must  not 
be  ministcni  of  the  Gospel,  and  who  a]yK>int 
from  their  own  number  an  executive  commit- 
tee of  nine  persons,  by  whom,  in  connection 
vith  two  corre^nding  secretaries  and  a  trea- 
aircr,  nussionanes  are  appointed,  mis8k)ns  are 
atablidied,  and  ail  the  actual  business  of  the 
lociety  is  transacted.  The  members  of  the 
Union,  as  has  been  stated,  generally  belonr  to 
the  Baptist  churches  in  the  non-slaveholding 
states,  but  this  results  from  the  influence  of 
common  sentiments  and  not  from  any  provi- 
^00  of  its  Constitution.  It  is  in  reahty  as 
(^mprdiensive  as  jrea  the  convention  wnich 
preceded  it,  and  of  whidi  it  is  the  legal  and 
liiMral  successor. 


Thus  organized  aid  composed,  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  (Foreign)  Missionary  Union,  from 
the  humble  beginnings  with  which  it  com- 
menced, has  steadily  advanced  in  its  work  and 
has  extended  its  missions  from  Bangoon  in  the 
kingdom  of  Burmah,  where  the  first  was  estab- 
lished, to  all  parts  of  that  kingdom,  to  Siom, 
China  and  A^sam,  to  the  Teloogoos  in  India, 
to  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  to  Greece,  Ger- 
many and  France,  and  to  the  Indians  of  the 
American  continent  In  the  number  of  its 
missions,  in  the  extent  of  its  resources,  and  the 
amount  of  its  annual  revenues,  it  ranks  second 
only  to  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
among  the  foreign  missionary  organizations 
of  the  United  States.  Its  misdonaries  have 
been  sent  forth  for  the  simple  purpose  of 
preaching  the  Gospel.  They  have  been  in  all 
cases  instructed  to  make  this  theur  great  object 
and  to  r^ord  the  introduction  of  science  and 
art,  the  education  of  the  young  and  even  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  as  subsidiary  to 
it.  The  number  of  those  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed and  sent  from  this  country,  and  who 
are  now  in  the  employment  of  the  managers  of 
the  Union,  is  sixty-six  missionaries  and  sixty- 
four  female  assistants,  exclusive  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  preachers,  teachers,  and  other  as* 
sistants  who  nave  been  appointed  from  among 
the  native  converts  in  the  several  countries 
where  the  missions  have  been  established. 
These  missionaries  are  now  engaged  in  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  in  the  languages  of  upwards  of 
twenty  different  divisions  of  the  human  race 
They  have  established  twenty-one  organized 
missions,  embracing  84  stations  and  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  out-stations,  and  in  the 
churches,  192  in  number,  which  they  hava 
planted  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  are 
embraced  about  15,219  persons  who  have  been 
converted  by  their  labors.  Their  schools  are 
88,  and  contain  1,992  pupils. 

Of  these  missions  the  most  interesting  and 
successful  are  tiiose  among  the  Burmans  and 
Karens  in  the  kingdom  of  Burmah  and  the 
neighboring  provinces,  and  those  in  several  of 
the  states  of  Germany.  The  Karens  present  a 
singular  example  of  a  people  for  the  most  port 
wiuiout  any  form  of  idolatry,  but  possessed  of 
singular  moral  sensibility  and  unusually  dis- 
posed to  receive  the  doctrines  of  the  Go^)el  of 
Jesus  Christ  Oppressed  iKnd  despised  by  their 
Burman  roasters,  they  have  hailed  the  advance- 
ment of  English  power  in  the  East,  and  have 
entered  with  gladness  into  the  freedom  and  se- 
curity which  it  everywhere  brings.  They  have 
received  Christianity  from  the  teaching  of  the 
missionaries  with  an  eagerness  which  nas  sel- 
dom been  paralleled  among  any  other  portion 
of  mankind.  After  these  no  other  missions  of 
the  Union  have  had  a  success  equal  to  that 
which  has  been  bestowed  .on  the  mission  ia 
Germany.  It  was  commenced  by  the  baptism 
of  a  devoted  and  liberal  minded  German,  Mr. 
J.  G.  Oncken,  in  the  waters  of  the  Elbe  at 
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Hamborg,  in  1833,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Sears,  who 
at  that  time  was  residing  in  Germany  as  a 
student  Since  then,  by  the  persevering  labors 
of  this  earliest  convert,  a  mission  has  been  es- 
tablished which,  without  a  single  missionary 
sent  from  the  United  States,  now  exten<& 


through  nearly  all  the  states  of  GTermaz 
into  Denmark  and  Holland. 

The  following  table  presents  a  coxnp 
sive  view  of  the  missions  of  the  XJnioi 
their  results : 
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*  Including  theological  and  normaL 


The  officers  of  the  American  Baptist  Mis- 
slonaiy  Union  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  Hay,  1854,  are  as  follows,  viz. : 

Hon.  George  N.  Briggs,  L.L.  D.,  President ; 
Rev.  Bartholomew  T.  Welsh,  D.D.,  Rev.  Silas 
Bailey,  D.D.,  Yice-Presidents. 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Shailcr,  D.D.  Recording  Sec- 
retary. 

The  Board  of  Managers  is  composed  of  75 
members,  who  are  annually  elected,  and  of 
whom  at  least  one-third  are  not  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  Of  this  Board,  the  officers  m  1854 
were  as  follows : 

Hon.  Ira  Harris,  Chairmain. 
"■  Rev.  Sewall  S.  Outtting,  Recording  Secre- 
tary. 
ExEctrnvs  Officsbs: 

Rev.  Solomon  Peck,  D.D.,  Corresponding 
Secretary  for  the  Foreign  Department 

Rev.  Edward  Bright  D.D.,  Corresponding 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department 

Richurd  £.  Eddy,  Treasurer. 


The  subjoined  table  will  present  a  complct 
view  of  the  financial  growtn  and  present  r< 
sources  of  the ''  Missionary  XTnion" : 

Cont/ributionB  to  the  American  Baptist 
H  Mimanary  Union, 
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1826 

9,499  50 

1841 

1827 

9246  35 

1842 

1828 

10,639  00 

1843 

1829 

9,158  60 

1844 

21,622  00 
15,266  00 
16,556  00 
27,600  30 
23,941  20 
30,747  00 
40,547  06 
45,567  00 
34,583  21 
61,289  30 
57,781  00 
52,598  68 
50,706  20 
45,883  04 
62,062  29 
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1845 

71JB76  21 

1851 

97,900  00 

1846 

100,150  02 

1852 

104,755  90 

1847 

85,009  24 

1853 

114,697  97 

1848 

85,894  42 

1854 

122,757  42 

1849 

1850 

88,902  99 
89,818  00 

( 

(1,663,763  92 

FBor.  W.  Gamxill, 

AMEBICAN  AND  FOREIGN  CHRIS- 
TIAN  UNION :  This  Society  was  o^gaI^^ 
ised  in  the  cily  of  New-Tork  in  the  month  of 
May,  1849.  It  was  formed  by  the  union,  or  fh- 
rion  rather,  of  Uiree  societies  which  had  existed 
for  several  years.  (1)  There  was  The  Fobbion 
CvANQKLiCAL  SociETT.  The  history  of  this  soci- 
ety is  as  follows:  Shortly  after  the  French 
Berolation  of  July,  1830,  several  Christian 
brethren  in  Paris  wrote  to  gentlemen  in  New- 
Tork, — some  of  whom  had  formerly  resided  in 
France,  in  porsoit  of  commercial  business,  and 
others  had  visited  that  coantry  as  travelers, — 
to  say  that  the  new  constitation  to  which  that 
Revolntion  had  given  existence,  g^ranted  to 
Protestants  a  large  amount  of  religions  liberty, 
and  thus  opened  the  door  for  evangelical  effort 
Thd  commonication  of  this  cheering  intelli- 
gence was  accompanied  by  an  earnest  entreaty 
for  help,  from  Christians  of  this  land — a  land 
which  nad  been  blest  by  receiving  into  its  bo- 
som thousands  of  the  exodlent  but  persecuted 
Huguenots,  at  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  and  for  whose  liberties  La  Fayette 
and  thousands  of  other  brave  Frenchmen  had 
soflered  and  bled. 

This  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain.  The  sum 
of  $2,000  was  raised  and  sent,  and  the  sugges- 
tion was  made  that  a  Home  Missionary  Socie- 
ty, or  something  eouivalent,  should  be  formed, 
to  carry  forward  the  work  in  France.  This 
led  to  the  formation  of  The  Evangelical  Society 
(f  France  in  the  year  1833.  In  1834,  at  the 
request  of  that  Society,  a  small  association 
was  formed  in  New  York,  called  Hie  French 
Asxociation.  This  association  two  years  later 
took  the  name  of  The  Evangdical  Association. 
In  the  month  of  May,  1834,  at  the  request  of 
that  committee,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baird,  (now  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Baird,)  agreed  to  go  to  France  in  tj^ 
spring  of  1835,  with  his  family,  for  throe  ye^i^ 
and  make  Paris  his  home,  for  the  purpoy  of 
learning  what  could  bo  done  by  the  Amencan 
churches  to  aid  their  Protestant  brethren  in 
France.  This  mission  was  fulfilled,  and  not 
only  was  mach  information  acquired  in  rela- 
tion to  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  other  Pa- 
pal coantries  on  the  Continent,  but  a  good  deal 
vas  done  in  that  period  to  promote  the  cause 
of  temperance  in  the  northern  portions  of  it. 
BesidcB  what  The  French  Anociaiion  was  en- 
tbled  to  do  for  the  cause  of  the  gospel  in  France 
daring  those  three  years,  the  American  Home 
Mittionary  Society  was  induced  to  make  grants 
to  the  amoant  of  94,500 ;  whilst  the  Amer- 
icta  Bible  and  Tract  Societies  also  did  much. 

In  the  spring  of  1838,  Dr.  Baird  returned 


and  reported  to  two  public  meetings  in  New 
York  the  state  of  things  in  France  and  other 
parts  of  £urope.  In  the  month  of  May,  1839, 
The  Foreign  Evangdical  Society  was  organ- 
ized, for  the  promotion  of  the  work  in  Papal 
countries  generally.  The  gentlemen  who  form- 
ed it  were  membm  of  the  Presbyterian,  Con- 
gregational, and  Reformed  Dutch  Churches. 
This  Societ:^  existed  from  1839  to  1849.  Dur- 
ing this  period  of  ten  years  the  interest  which 
was  felt  in  the  evangelization  of  the  Papal 
world,  steadily  and  perceptibly  increased.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Baird  retumea  to  Euro^  and  his 
family  made  Paris  and  Geneva  their  home  for 
four  vears  more,  whilst  he  on  ihe  one  hand 
traveled  extensively  on  the  Continent  in  pros- 
ecution of  the  work,  and  on  the  other,  re- 
turned twice  to  this  country  for  the  same  object 
At  the  end  of  ten  years  the  society  had  mis- 
sionaries in  France,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Canada, 
Hayti,  and  South  America,  besides  having 
aided  the  work  in  Germany,  Poland,  Russia, 
and  Italy.  The  receipts  of  the  Society  were 
810,127  in  1840,  913,725  in  1841,  915,733  in 
1842,  99,303  in  1843,  912,392  in  1844,  916,- 
037  in  1845, 919,930  in  1846, 914,670  in  1847, 
919,214  in  1848,  and  23,805  in  1849  :  making 
in  all,  the  sum  of  9154,345,  received  during  a 
period  of  ten  years ;  aU  of  which  sum  was  ex- 
pended in  the  various  branches  of  the  Society's 
operations.  The  receipts  of  The  French  Asso- 
cudion,  and  The  Evangdical  Association,  which 
preceded  The  Foreign  Evangdical  Society^ 
were  919,759.  BesiM  all  this,  there  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Dr.  Gxurdon  Buck,  a 
member  of  the  Board,  for  the  Grande  Ligne 
Mission  in  Canada  from  first  to  last,  nearly  if 
not  Quite,  920,000,  not  including  some  96,000 
whicn  were  granted  to  that  mission  by  the  For- 
eign Evangelical  Society,  and  which  also  passed 
through  Dr.  Buck's  hands. 

(2)  In  the  year  1843,  The  Amebican 
Pbotestant  Socibtt  was  formed.  It  owed 
its  existence  to  the  fact  that  the  immigra- 
tion of  Roman  Catholics  from  Europe  nad 
become  very  great,  and  was  increasing  ever^ 
year  with  a  fearful  rapidity.  It  was  felt  that  this 
foreign  and  un-Protestant  element  was  becom- 
ing very  large,  and  demanded  special  and  appro- 
priate effort  Indeed,  a  similar  movement  in 
some  respects,  had  been  made  some  years  earlier, 
when  an  '^ American  Reformation  Society" 
was  formed  by  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Brownlee  and  others.  And  although  that  So- 
ciety did  not  exist  long,  it  prepared  the  wav 
for  The  American  Protestant  Society,  of  which 
we  are  speaking. 

This  Society  existed  from  1843  to  1849. 
Its  objects  were :  1.  To  enlighten  Protestants 
of  this  country  in  regard  to  we  errors  of  Rome ; 
2.  To  convert  and  save  the  votaries  of  Rome 
who  are  among  us.  In  prosecution  of  these 
objects,  the  press  was  employed  and  a  goodly 
number  of  colporteurs  and  other  missionaries 
were  maintained — ^laboring  among  the  Irish, 
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German  and  other  foreign  Romanists  in  the 
country.  The  Society  interested  itself  greatly 
in  the  winter  of  1848-'49  in  behalf  of  the 
Fortngaese  exiles  from  Madeira,  who  were  in 
Trinidad,  and  took  measures  to  bring  them 
to  this  country.  The  receipts  of  the  Society 
were  about  $4,000  in  1844,  96,742  in  1845, 
•9,014  in  1846,  $19,365  in  1847,  $24,672  in 
1848  aud  $28,363  in  1849  ;  makinpr  a  total  of 
$92,160,  all  of  which  was  laid  out  in  prosecut- 
ing the  good  work  in  our  own  country. 

(3)  In  the  year  1843  also,  an  association  was 
formed,  in  New- York,  called  The  Philo-JUalian 
SocietVf  which  afterwards  took  the  name  of 
The  Christian  Alliance.  This  society,  as  well 
as  the  American  Protestant  Society,  embraced 
ffood  men  of  many  if  not  all  the  evangelical 
denominations.  It  is  known  that  its  object 
was  to  aid  in  causing  the  truth  to  enter  mto 
Italy — a  difficult  work  before  the  year  1848, 
as  regards  all  parts  of  that  country,  and  still 
a  difficult  work  excepting  in  the  kingdom 
of  Sardinia  alone.  As  this  society  did  not 
publish  its  proceedings,  we  are  not  able  to  say 
anything  of  them  further  than  that  it  em- 
ployed an  active  agent,  a  Protestant  Italian, 
for  years  on  the  confines  of  Italy,  who  lost  no 
opportunity  for  sending  tracts  and  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  into  that  country.  Nor  are  we 
able  to  state  the  amount  of  its  receipts. 

It  was  by  the  union  of  these  three  societies 
in  the  month  of  May,  1849,  that  The  Ameri- 
can and  Foreign  Christian  Union  was  formed. 
The  new  Board  of  dir Aftors  as  well  as  the  offi- 
cers, were  chosen  from  among  the  boards  and 
officers  of  the  three  societies.  The  new  society 
undertook  the  work  and  assumed  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  three  societies,  and  entered  at 
once  upon  its  appropriate  labors. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  field  of 
this  society's  operations  includes  our  own 
country  and  foreign  lands.  As  to  its  objects, 
and  the  mode  by  which  it  aims  to  accomplish 
them,  the  following  article  (No.  II.)  of  its  con- 
stitution is  fall  and  explicit :  "  The  object  of 
this  society  shall  be  oy  missions,  colportage, 
the  press,  and  other  appropriate  agencies,  to 
dtffiise  and  promote  the  principles  of  religions 
liberty,  and  a  pure  and  evangelical  Chris- 
tianity, both  at  home  and  abroad,  wherever  a 
corrupted  Christianity  exists." 

The  society  contemplates  imparting,  so  far 
as  it  may  be  able,  a  pure  Christianity  to  those 
who  now  only  know  a  corrupt  form,  whether 
in  tliis  land  or  in  foreign  countries.  It  may 
well  deem  its  field  a  great  and  important  one. 
The  present  Pope  says  that  there  are  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  world. 
The  present  Emperor  of  Russia  says  that  there 
are  nfty  millions  of  followers  of  tho  Greek 
Church  in  his  vast  empire.  These  two  esti- 
mates make  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions, 
and  equal  the  fourth  part  of  the  human  race. 
And  although  his  holmess  may  make  quite  too 
liigh  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  hu  "  child- 


ren," yet  if  we  include  all  the  mcmbe 
Oriental  Churches,  (in  the  Turkish 
Independent  Greece,  the  Ionian  Isles 
Austrian  Empire^  we  shall  certainly 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  six 
Churches  embrace  not  much  less 
quarter  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  glo) 
how  important  that  these  two  hun 
fifty  miUions  should  have  the  tnu 
They  embrace  powerful  nations - 
Austria,  Russia,  to  say  nothing  of  tb 
the  Spanish,  and  the  Portugacse  race 
The  society  has  made  a  noble  b 
In  the  year  ending  in  May,  1854,  (tl 
its  existence,)  it  employed  between 
140  missionaries  of  all  classes,  at  1 
abroad,  (more  than  half  of  whom  wer< 
ministers^  belonging  to  seven  difiere; 
and  speaking  as  many  languages. 
90  labored  among  the  Romanists  in  1 
States.  Besides  this,  the  Society 
work  directly  and  indirectly  in  n 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  th< 
years  of  its  existence,  1850  and  '51, 
ed  nearly  $15,000  for  the  removal 
of  some  500  or  600  Portuguese  exik 
we  have  already  referr^.  It  pi 
monthly  Magazine  of  48  pages.  Tin 
and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  wh 
large  circulation,  and  two  monthly 
in  English  and  the  other  in  Germi 
issued  quite  a  number  of  excellent 
tracts  relating  to  Romanism,  and  is 
publishing  more.  Its  receipts  were 
1850,  945,707  in  1851,  955,65: 
967,597  in  1853  and  975,751  in  tl 
ing  in  May,  1854.  Makine  a  toi 
931  in  five  years,  all  of  which,  save  i 
92,706,  was  expended  in  the  proseo 
work  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  important  societv,  still  in 
has  indeed  a  great  worK  on  its 
sides  all  its  other  objects,  it  has  1 
"  Religious  Liberty,"  the  «  Protect! 
ioan  citizens  when  abroad  in  i\H 
conscience  and  public  worship,"  t 
of  the  public  scnools,"  and  the  pi 
ue  of  church  property"  to  look 
Jpat  meetings  wnich  it  held  in 
New-Tork,  in  behalf  of  fiome  of  1 
in  January,  1853  and  1854,  (the 
religious  rights  of  Americans  n 
exerted  a  happy  influence,  and  oi 
of  what  it  may,  with  €K>d'8  blcasini 
to  achieve  in  the  future.-— OfficS 
AMERICAN  INDIAN  MISJ 
CIATION.— This  AsBOciation 
with  the  Baptist  churches  in  the  £ 
was  organized  in  GinciDoati,  on  t' 
tober,  1842,  and  the  Executive  B^ 
Louisville.  At  its  first  annual  me 
following,  six  missionaries  were  i 
ment,  four  of  whom  were  in  thi 
amount  of  receipts  was  93,000.   1 
gives  15  missionaries  and  assist 
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tismg;  receipts  98,090.  The  third,  Beyenteen 
Uborere,  two  small  schools,  and  abont  forty 
baptisms.  The  report  far  1852,  shows  915,811, 
receipts;  four  miSBions,  located  among  the 
Choctaws,  Greeks,  Weas,  Piaakeshaws,  Mia- 
mies,  and  Putawatamies ;  with  six  stations  and 
eight  ont^tations;  28  misBionaries  and  as* 
sistants;  21  churches;  126  baptisms  daring 
the  year;  165  pupils  in  schools;  and  over 
L300  oommnnicants.    (See  Indiam.) 

AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  ASSOCI- 

ATION. — ^This  society  was  formed  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  September  3, 1846,  by  a  convention  of 
friends  of  missions,  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
what  thejr  nnderstood  to  be  the  position  of  ex- 
isting missionary  bodies,  relative  to  slavery, 
oppression,  idolatry,  polygamy,  caste,  &c.,  A;c. 
Among  the  declared  objects  sought  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  Convention,  were  the  following  : 
To  institute  arrangements  for  the  propagation 
of  a  pure  and  free  Christianity,  and  for  gather- 
ing and  sustaining  churches  in  heathen  lands, 
from  which  these  and  other  like  forms  of  iui- 
qnity  should  be  excluded  by  terms  of  admis- 
sion, or  by  disciplinary  process ;  to  unite  evan- 
gelical Christians  in  an  effort  to  give  the  Gos- 
pl  to  thoee  who  were  destitute  of  it,  without 
insisting  upon  those  points  on  which  the  best 
and  most  enlightenea  friends  of  Christ  still  dif- 
fer ;  and  to  secure  a  more  direct  responsibility 
in  the  management  of  the  society,  by  giving 
to  its  evangelical  supporters  a  vote  in  the  con- 
trol of  its  operations. 

In  the  aodrcas  issued  by  the  Convention,  it 
was  gaid  that  tiic  crisis  then  apparent  in  the 
cmae  of  missions,  a^rded  a  favorable  oppor- 
tonity  <*  for  the  review  of  existing  usages  and 
methods  of  missionary  effort ;  of  comparing 
them  with  the  New  Testament  standard ;  of 
discarding  whatever  might  be  found  wrong  or 
defective,  and  supplying  their  place  in  such 
mann^  as  might  be  found  to  accord  with  pri- 
mitive teachings  and  examples.*'  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  Association  provides  that  **  any 
pmon  of  evangelical  sentiments,  who  professes 
mih  in  the  liord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  not  a 
elaveholder,  or  in  the  practice  of  other  immo- 
ralities, and  who  contributes  to  its  funds,  may 
beoM&e  a  member  of  the  society."  Its  aflSiirs 
are  managed  by  an  Executive  Committee  of 
twelve,  sabject  to  the  revision  of  the  annual 
meeting.  Ohurches  or  local  missionary  bodies, 
agreeing  to  the  principles  of  the  society,  may 
appoint  and  sustain  missionaries  of  their  own, 
t&rough  the  agencj  of  this  body.  "  The  so- 
ciety, in  collectmg  nmds,  in  appointing  officers, 
aseot^  and  missionaries,  and  m  selecting  fields 
01  labor,  and  conducting  the  missionary  work, 
▼iil  endeavor  particuhu*ly  to  discountenance 
slavery,  by  refusing  to  receive  the  known  fruits 
of  unrequited  labor,  or  to  welcome  to  its  em- 
ployment those  who  hold  slaves." 

ooon  after  the  formation  of  the  Association, 
the  Union  Missionary  Socidy,  the   CommiUee 


for  the  West  Indian  Mission,  and  the  Western 
Evangelical  Missionary  Association  were  merged 
in  it,  and  their  missions  were  transferred  to  its 
These  missions  were  in  the  island  of 


care. 


Jamaica ;  among  the  Ojibwa  or  Chippetoav  In- 
dians of  Minnesota ;  and  in  Western  Africa, 
The  society  has  now,  in  addition  to  these,  a 
mission  in  the  Sandwich  Islands;  in  Siam; 
among  the  fugitives  in  Canada;  among  the 
Chinese  and  other  foreigners  in  California ;  and 
a  number  of  home  missionaries  in  the  destitute 
parts  of  the  United  States ;  it  has  also  recently 
undertaken  a  mission  to  the  Copts  in  Egypt 

Missionaries  and  assistant  missionaries,  male 
and  female,  in  Africa  13 ;  Jamaica  21 ;  Siam 
6  ;  Sandwich  Islands  2  ;  Canada  2  ;  California 
2  ;  among  the  Ojibwa  Indians  19  ;  for  the  Copts 

2:    Total, 90 

Native  teachers  and  assistants,      -      -  9 

Churches  in  the  Foreign  field,  -  -  -  14 
Number  of  Church  members,      -       -    1160 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  of  the 
society,  for  each  year  since  its  formation  : 

First  year  ending  Sept  1, 1847,  ^13,033  67 

Second "  «  «  1848,  17,095  74 

Third    "  «  «  1849,  21,982  96 

Fourth «  «  «  1850,  25,159  66 

Fifth    **  «  ^  1851,  34,535  47 

Sixth    «  «  «  1852,  30,233  64 

Seventh,  «  «  1853,  42,496  20 


Total,    184,537  14 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  aggregate  of 
the  society's  receipts  for  the  first  seven  years  of 
its  existence,  has  been  $184,537  14,  and  its 
average  increase  about  24  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  home  missionaries  of  the  Association 
are  specially  instructed  to  discourage  intempe- 
rance and  slavery,  and  labor  for  their  removal. 
The  churches  to  which  they  minister,  as  well 
in  the  slave  states  as  elsewhere,  regard  slave- 
holding  as  a  disciplinable  offence,  and  exclude 
those  who  practice  it  from  their  communion. 
Twelve  churches  have  been  formed  on  these 
principles  in  Kentucky  and  North  Carolina, 
and  are  reported  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
The  number  of  home  missionaries  aided  by 
the  Association,  the  first  year  of  its  existence, 
was  four;  in  the  seventh  year,  ninety.  The 
number  of  churches  under  their  care  was  one 
hundred  and  eight  The  whole  number  of 
church  members  is  not  known,  a  portion  of  the 
missionaries  having  made  their  reports  to  an 
auxiliary  society.— %ev.  Geo.  Whipple. 

AMHERST :  A  town  in  the  province  of 
Maulmain,  in  British  Burmah.  It  was  founded 
in  1826  by  Lord  Amherst,  at  which  time  it  be- 
came a  station  of  the  American  Baptist  Mis- 
sion in  Burmah.  It  is  the  burial-place  of  Mrs. 
Ann  H.  Judson. 

AMO Y :  A  city  of  China,  situated  on  an 
island  of  the  same  name,  on  the  coast  north- 
ward from  Canton ;  being  one  of  the  five  ports 
open  to  the  foreign  trade. 
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ANEITEUM :  An  island  of  New  Hebrides, 
where  is  a  station  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society. 

ANNAMAJBOE:  On  the  Gk)ld  Coast, 
West  Africa,  lat.  5°  10'  N.  long.  1°  6'  W.  A 
station  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society, 
commenced  in  1835 :  has  now  1  missionary,  3 
chapels,  5  local  preachers,  15  teachers,  23T 
scholars,  254  memoers,  and  900  attendants  on 
public  worship. 

ANTIGUA :  One  of  the  West  India  Isles, 
lat  170  8'  N.  long.  61°  52'  W.  A  district  of 
the  Weslevan  Missionary  Society,  commenced 
in  1786 ;  has  now  17  missionaries,  8  stations, 
44  chapels,  42  local  preachers,  508  teachers, 
12,000  members,  5,523  scholars,  and  33,650 
attendants  on  public  worship. 

AOTEA:  (Beecham-Dale)  in  New  Zea- 
land. A  station  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society.  Commenced  in  1823.  Has  now  one 
missionary,  10  chapels,  26  local  preachers,  315 
members,  590  scholars,  and  600  attendants  on 
public  worship. 

APIA :  A  station  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  on  the  Island  of  Upolu,  oue  of  the 
Samoan  group. 

ARABIAN  COAST  :  An  out«tation  of 
the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  in  South 
Ajuerica.    (See  Demerara.) 

ABA6EIB :  A  station  of  the  Aonerican 
Board  among  the  Armenians,  in  the  Eastern 
part  of  Ajsia  Minor,  not  far  from  the  Euphra- 
tes. Population  6000  in  the  town,  and  15,000 
including  the  immediately  surrounding  dis- 
trict 

AROOT :  A  city  of  Eastern  Hindoostan, 
seventy  miles  S.  w.  of  Madras.  It  is  tlie 
centre  of  a  very  populous  district,  and  was 
occupied  by  the  American  Board  in  1852. 

ARMENIANS :  Armenia,  in  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  its  history,  was  divided 
into  fifteen  provinces,  the  central  one  of  which 
was  Araradf  the  second  cradle  of  the  human 
race.  (Gen.  8  :  4,  Jer.  51 :  27,  and  in  Heb., 
2  Kings  19  :  37,  Is.  37  :  38.)  Its  situation  is 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia  Minor,  lying 
at  short  distances  from  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  south-west,  the  Black  sea  on  the  north- 
west, the  Caspian  sea  on  the  north-east,  and 
at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  on  the  south-east  Its  western  boundary 
is  not  far  from  six  hundred  miles  east  of  Con- 
stantinople. It  extends  about  430  miles  in 
longitude,  and  about  300  in  latitude  ;  having 
on  the  north  the  ancient  Albania,  Iberia,  and 
Colchis ;  on  the  west,  Pontus  and  Cappadocia ; 
on  the  south,  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria ;  and 
on  the  east,  Media  Atropatane,  or  the  modern 
Aderbaijan.  It  is  an  elevated  region,  abound- 
ing in  lofty  mountains,  and  having  a  climate 
of  considerable  severity.  Several  large  and 
celebrated  rivers  go  out  from  it ;  the  Euphra- 
tes and  Tigris  towards  the  Persian  Gulf;  the 
Jorokh  (Akampsis)  to  the  Black  sea;  the 
Aras  (Araxes)  and  the  Koor  (Cyrus)  to  the 


Caspian  Sea.  Some  portions  of 
particularly  the  province  of  Ara 
which  in  the  Bible  gives  name 
of  Armenia,  are  of  great  fertility. 
History. — ^The  Armeman  race  : 
be,  and  probably  is,  of  the  highe 
The  father  of  it,  according  to  the 
tion,  was  Haig,  a  son  of  Togarma 
Gomer,  who  was  one  of  the  son 
Hence  to  this  day,  in  thdr  own  la 
call  themselves  Haik ;  their  couni 
designate  by  the  Bame  name,  or  b; 
tive  Haiasdan.  The  seventh  of 
lof  Haig  was  the  famous  hero  Aran 
the  names  Armenia  and  Armenia 
by  which  the  country  and  peopl 
known  among  foreigners  for  mani 
distinguished  monarch,  after  fre€ 
territory  from  invaders,  a^inst  w 
meniftns  seem  to  have  had  to  mai 
stant  resistance,  extended  his  arms 
docia,  and  gave  laws  and  his  nan 
1y  to  the  regions  called,  First, 
Third  Armenia ;  which,  united  ui 
eral  name  of  Armenia  Minor,  extei 
Euphrates  to  C«sarea,  and  from  tl 
of  Pontus  to  those  of  Cilioia.   Ar 

Eassed  early  into  the  hands  of 
ut  deserves  even  at  this  day,  on 
the  number  of  its  Armenian  in] 
retain  its  ancient  name. 

The  principal  foreign  relations 
during  the  earl^  part  of  its  history 
less  with  the  neighboring  kio^don: 
Media,  and  Babylon.  The  minutt 
en  by  Armenian  historians  of  this 
period,  are,  of  course,  entitled  to 
dence,  although  the  occasional  ii 
of  this  portion  of  their  history 
Scripture,  gives  us  certain  stand- 
terest  and  certainty  from  whicb 
In  328  A.  C,  Alexander,  whose  en 
ed  so  many  oriental  monarchies,  • 
c(Hiquests  over  Armenia,  and  exti 
dynasty  of  Haig,  which  is  said, 
grafts  upon  it  of  foreign  stocks, 
during  eighteen  centuries  unint( 
session  of  the  throne.  After  the  di 
ander,  Armenia  was  ruled  b}/ 
sometimes  of  Qreek  and  sometin 
origin,  who  derived  their  authoi 
leucia  and  Macedonia,  and  at  tim 
to  entire  independence.  It  was  i 
by  the  power  that  overturned  tl 
the  Seleucidffi  in  the  East  and  fo 
passable  barrier  to  the  ambiti( 
A.  C.  149,  ArshAg  the  Great  (A 
also  Mithridates  L)  grandson  of 
of  the  Parthian  Empire,  placed 
Yagharsh^  (Valarsaees)  upon  tl 
Armenia.  Thus  commenced  thi 
the  Arsacidae,  under  whose  reign 
the  Armenians  enjoyed  greater  pn 
during  any  other  period  of  their  1: 
ran  (Tigranes)  tho  fourth  of  this 
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an  allj  of  Mihrt&d,  (Mithridates)  the  great 
king  of  Fontas,  in  his  wars  with  Sylla  and 
LncmJns.    Thoa  he  became  involved  m  a  war 
with  Bome,  which  Pompey  ended  by  imposing 
upon  him  humiliating  conditions  of  peace. 
New  alliances  against  Rom^  led  to  the  over- 
ranning  of  his  coantry  by  Anthony,  in  his  Par- 
thian wars,  34  A.  G.    The  part  north  of  the 
Aras  was  given  to  his  son,  who  was  soon  ex- 
pelled, and  the  remainder  became  permanently 
tributary  to  Augustus.    With  this  division  the 
reigning  family,  after  the  leading  members 
had  di^  in  captivity,  was  also  divided.    The 
northern  brancn,  alternately  upheld  and  de- 
throned by  the  Romans  and  Persians,  was  at 
len^  supplanted  by  Georgian  princes,  who 
again  yielded  to  a  brother  of  the  king  of  Per- 
sia, and  finally  after  a  separation  of  85  years 
the  whole  country  was  reunited  under  the 
southern  branch.    This  branch  had  its  capital 
at  Medzpin,  (Nisibia)    From  a  remote  anti- 
quity the  north-west  part  of  Mesopotamia  was 
inhabited  by  a  race  resembling  the  Armenians 
in  person,  manners,  and  language ;  and  at  the 
commenoement  of  the  Christian  era,  constitu- 
ted, according  to  Armenian  report,  under  the 
name  of  Mesopotamia  of  the  Armenians,  an 
inteml  part  of  their  kingdom,  and  was  the 
residence  of  the  court  for  228  years.    Abgar, 
one  of  their  sovereigns,  they  say,  transfcrrt^ 
the  seat  of  government  to  Oorfa,  and  was  there 
converted  to  Christianity.     Having  believed 
in  Christ  from  mere  report,  he  corresponded 
with  him,  received  from  him  his  portrait  miracu- 
lously impr-essed  upon  a  handkerchief,  and  was 
then  instnacted  and  baptized,  together  with 
many  of  his  people,  by  Thaddeus,  whom  the 
apostle  Thomas,  m  obedience  to  the  command 
of  Christ,  sent  on  this  mission,  and  who  extend- 
ed his  labors,  with  success,  to  other  places. 
But  the  successors  of  Abgar  apostatized  from 
the  fiuth,  and  martyred,  t^ides  many  common 
Christians,  several  of  the  apostles  and  disciples 
of  our  Lord,  and  nearly  exterminated  Cm*is- 
tianity  from  the  country.    The  third  in  suc- 
cession from  Abgar  having  obtained  from 
Vespasian,  A.D.  75,  the  dominion  of  the  whole 
of  Armenia  proper,  by  ceding  to  the  Romans 
his  possessions  m  Mesopotamia,  removed  his 
court  to  the  province  of  Ararat    In  A.D.  302 
Durtad  (Tiridates)  the  king  and  his  court  were 
baptizea  and  the  nation  received  Christianity. 
The  instrument  of  this  great  work  was  Gre- 
gory the  lUummator,  since  the  highest  saint  in 
the  Armenian  calendar.    Without  receiving 
the  stories  of  his  numerous  and  wonderful  mi- 
racles, we  must  admit  him  to  have  been  a  re- 
markable man.     Their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity increased  their  hatred  to  the  Armenian 
roval  house  of  the  Sossanian  dynasty  of  Persia, 
which  inflicted  on  the  country  unspeakable 
mbery  until  A.  D.  381,  Armenia  was  divided 
between  the  king  of  Persia  and  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople.    It  was  not,  however,  until 
A  D.  428  that  the  Arsacidie  dynasty  came  to 


an  end  and  the  country  was  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  dependent  province. 

This  brief  sketch  allows  no  details  of  the 
subsequent  conflicts  of  the  Armenians,  against 
their  Maffian  persecutors  of  Persia ;  their  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  khalife  of  Mohammed, 
A.  D.  637 ;  the  miseries  which  they  suffered 
from  the  rival  claims  of  the  courts  of  Damas- 
cus and  Constantinople ;  their  varying  fortunes 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Seljookian  Turks,  from 
which  they  suffered  terrible  massacres,  A.  D. 
1049 ;  of  the  petty  independent  kingdom  in 
Cilicia  with  its  changing  relations  to  Moghul, 
Crusader,  Turkish,  etc.,  neighbors,  to  its  over- 
throw by  the  sultans  of  Egypt  and  its  annexa- 
tion to  that  dominion,  A.  D.  1375 ;   of  the 
awful  devastations  inflicted  by  the  waves  of 
invasion  that  rolled  over  them  under  the  gui- 
dance, successively  in  the  13th  and  14th  cen- 
turies, of  Chingiz  Khan  and  Timurlane ;  and 
the  final  conouest  effected  by  the  Turkmans 
and  Osmanli  Turks,  the  latter  of  whom  still 
rule  over  a  large  part  of  Armenia ;  Russia 
since  the  be^^inning  of  the  present  century, 
having  obtained  a  large  portion  of  it  from 
Turkey  and  Persia,  between  whom  it  was  for 
a  long  time  shared.    Few  countries  have  a  his- 
torymore  painfhl than  Armenia. 

ihe  Armenian  Church. — Receiving  Chris- 
tianity in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
the  .^jmenians  received  it  in  the  form  whidi 
had  then  become  common  in  the  East    Its 
subsequent  development  was  naturally  in  the 
same  line  of  direction  as  in  other  national 
churches  starting  from  substantially  the  same 
point  of  departure.    While  soon  separated,  on 
the  doctrine  relating  to  the  p^son  of  Christ, 
from  the  Roman  and  Greek  churches,  it  has 
never  ceased  to  be  much  influenced  by  them. 
Previous  to  the  invention  of  the  Armenian 
character  by  the  learned  monk  Mesrob,  A.  D. 
406,  writing  was  done  among  them  in  the 
Syriac  and  Greek  characters,  and  the  state  of 
letters  was  very  low.    This  invention  intro- 
duced a  new  era,  the  first  and  most  important 
literarv  effort  being  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  Armenian,  A.  D.  411,  by  Mesrob  and 
Isaac  the  Catholicos.    The  version  was  made 
Arom  the  8eptuagint»  and  of  course  has  all  the 
faults  of  the  latter  with  some  serious  ones  of 
its  own.   It  is  still  in  use,  and  has  been  a  boon 
of  immense  value  to  the  nation.    It  is  held  in 
considerable  estimation  by  Biblical  scholars. 
It  is  the  oldest  Armenian  book  extant,  the 
next  being  the  history  of  the  nation  by  Moses 
Chorenensis,  which  was  written  about  half  a 
century  later.   The  Armenians  were  unaffected 
by  the  Arian  and  Nestorian  heresies,  but  in 
the  year  491  a  svnod  of  their  bishops  rejected 
the  decisions  of  uie  council  of  Chaloedon,  while, 
most   inconsistently,  it   also   anathematized 
Eutyches.    Although  strenuously  contending 
for  the  formula  of  one  nature  in  Christ,  and 
thereby  cut  off  as  heretical  and  schismatical 
by  the  Greek  and  Romish  Churches,  modem 
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missionaries  are  generally  disposed  to  regard 
the  Axmenians  as  differing  more  in  terminology 
than  in  idea  from  the  orthodox  faith  on  that 
point    They  agree  with  the  Greeks  and  other 
oriental  Churches  in  rejecting  the  "  filio-que  " 
from  the  Nicene  creed  and  maintaining  the 
procession  of  tiie  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father 
only.    With  some  difference   in    forms  and 
modes  of  worship,  the  religions  opinions  of  the 
Armenians  are  mostly  like  those  of  the  Greeks. 
The  sign  of  the  cross  is  used  on  all  occasions ; 
but  made  by  the  Greeks  with  three  fingers,  hv 
the  Armenians  with  two,  by  the  Jacobites  wi^ 
one — the  Greek  usage  pointing  to  the  Trinity, 
the  Armenian  to  the  two  natures  made  one  m 
the  person  of  Christ,  and  the  Jacobite  to  the 
Divine  unity.    They  profess  to  hold  to  the 
seven  sacraments  of  the  Latin  church ;  but  in 
fact  extreme  unction  exists  among  them  only 
in  name,  the  prayers  so  designated  being  inter- 
mingled wim  tnose  of  confirmation,  which 
latter  rite  is  performed  by  the  priest  at  the 
time  of  baptism.    Infants  are   oaptized,  as 
commonly  in  the*  Greek  and  other  oriental 
churches,  by  a  partial  immersion  in  the  fount 
aad  tluree  times  pouring  water  on  the  head. 
Converted  Jews,  etc.,  though  adults,  are  bap- 
tized in  the  same  manner,  for  the  reason  that, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  their  church, 
the  Saviour  was  thus  baptized  in  Jordan. 
The;^  readilv  admit  to  their  communion  Ro- 
manistB  ana  Protestants  baptized  by  sprink- 
ling, differing  in  this  from  the  Greeks,  who, 
claiming  orthodoxy  to  their  church  alone  and 
denying  salvation  to  all  others,  receive  none, 
however  previously  baptized,  without  rebap- 
tizin^  theoL    They  beheve  firmly  in  transub- 
stantiation,  and  aaore  the  host  in  the  mass, 
which  stupendous  perversion  of  the  sacrament 
is  followea  by  the  same  evils  that  are  witnessed 
from  it  in  the  Bomiah  Church.    The  people 
partake,  however,  in  both  kinds,  the  wafer 
or  broken  bread  (unleavened)  being  dipped 
in  undiluted  wine,  (the  Greeks  use  leavened 
bread  and  wine  mixed  with  water,J  and  laid 
carefully  on  the  tongue.    It  must  oe  received 
fasting.    They  reject  ihQ  Latin  purgatory,  but 
believing  that  the  souls  of  the  departed  may 
be  benefited  by  the  aid  of  the  Church,  (which, 
of  course,  must  be  paid  for,)  they  pray  for  the 
dead.    Saint-worship  is  carried  to  an  extraor- 
dinary length,  the  addresses  to  saints  being 
often  grosBiy  idolatrous,  and  the  mediation  of 
Christ  lost  sight  of  in  the  liturgical  services 
of  the  Church  as  it  is  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple.   The  cross  and  pictures  of  the  saints  are 
also  objects  of  worship  as  assessing,  inherent 
efficacy.    The  Supreme  Being  is  likewise  re- 
presented under  the  form  of  an  aged,  venerable 
man,  with  whom,  and  the  Son  under  the  form 
of  a  young  man,  and  thd  Holy  Spirit  symbol- 
ized as  a  dove,  the  Virgin  Mary  is  associated 
in  the  same  picture.    Tae  perpetual  virginity 
of  the  latter  is  held  as  a  point  of  preeminent 
importance.    Confession  to  the  priesthood,  in 
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of  any  other  bishop.  He  receives  his  appoint* 
meat  from  the  Saltan,  on  a  nomination  of  the 
nrtmates  of  the  nation.  His  powers  are  defined 
by  an  imperial  firman^  and  he  ranks,  ciyilly, 
with  the  great  pashas  of  the  empire.  The 
Armeniaii  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem,  the  juris- 
diction of  which  is  very  limited,  dates  back  to 
A.  D.  1311,  and  owes  its  existence  to  the  Sal- 
tan of  ^gTpt  Mohammed  H.,  on  the  captare 
of  Constantinople  in  1453,  finding  a  patriarch 
with  q)iritoal  jarisdiction  over  the  whole 
Greek  cfanrch,  sagacioosly  continued  him  at 
the  head  of  the  Greeks  that  he  might  govern 
them  throogh  him ;  and  transferring  the  Ar- 
menian bishop  of  BrOsa  to  the  capital,  he  made 
him,  in  like  manner,  patriarch  of  the  Arme- 
nians. As  this  officer  is  made  responsible  for 
the  good  conduct  of  his  people,  he  is  clothed 
with  sodi  prerogatives  as  are  necessary  to  ena- 
ble him  to  muntain  his  aathority.  Important 
limitations  have  recently  {see  article  on  Turkey) 
been  imposed,  but  his  powers  are  still  great 
Heretofore  there  has  been  so  little  check  that 
his  power  has  been  almost  absolute  in  respect 
to  the  infliction  of  punishment  A  prison 
exists  within  his  own  precincts,  over  which  he 
has  had  entire  control.  A  note  from  him  to 
the  Porte  (Turkish  government^  has  been,  in 
most  cases,  sufficient  to  secure  tne  banishment 
of  any  person,  ecclesiastic  or  layman,  to  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  empire.  If,  owing  to  the  rank 
or  influence  of  the  individual,  difficulty  inter- 
posed in  procuring  the  order,  a  bribe  was  ready 
and  generally  settled  the  (juestion.  The  patri- 
arch's sanction  being  required  to  such  applica- 
tions, it  has  been  easy  to  practice  the  heaviest 
oppressions  by  defeating  attempts  to  procure 
toe  oflScial  passports  needed  to  go  from  p)^e  to 
place,  or  licenses  for  occupying  nouses  or  shops, 
or  prosecuting  trades,  marrymg,  burj^ng  the 
dead,  etc.,  etc. ;  and  as  our  history  will  show, 
the  power  to  cypress  thus  possessed,  has  been 
wielded  with  terrible  severity,  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  a  purer  faith  and  practice  among 
this  people.  The  despotic  power  of  the  patri- 
archs is  practically,  nowever,  much  modified 
by  the  power  of  the  primates  of  the  commu- 
nity, vho  are  chieflv  bankers,  and  all  of  them 
men  of  great  wealth.  The  patriarch  is  really 
the  creature  of  the  primates,  and  can  do  little 
withont  their  approval.  A  permanent  central- 
ization of  power,  like  that  of  Rome,  is  hindered 
by  the  intrigues  of  rival  parties  in  this  body, 
making  and  unmaking  and  controlling  the 
patriarch,  who  is  thus,  in  general,  merely  the 
tool  of  the  party,  which,  for  the  time  being, 
by  influence  derived  from  its  relations  to  those 
in  high  places  of  the  Turkish  government,  or 
by  its  more  liberal  use  of  money,  happens  to 
be  in  the  ascendant  As  circumsUinces  change 
and  parties  fluctuate,  measures  in  process,  or 
in  prospect,  are  liable  to  be  interfered  with 
and  frustrated ;  and  it  will  be  seen  how  perse- 
cution has  often  been  averted,  and  quiet  secured 
to  missionaries  and  their  native  coadjutors  in 


the  prosecution  of  their  evangelical  labors,  by 
jealousies  and  party  feuds  among  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  leaders  of  the  Armenian  com- 
munity. The  patriarch  enjoys  the  title  of  arch- 
bishop, and  has  the  appointment  of  bishops  to 
tlieir  sees,  but,  as  before  stated,  does  not  or- 
dain to  the  office.  One  of  the  darkest  features 
of  the  state  of  the  church  is  the  universality 
of  simony  in  practice,  although  condemned  in 
its  standards,  and  denounced  m  words ;  but  it 
is  notorious  that  the  patriarch  has  to  expend 
large  sums  in  obtaining  and  retaining  his 
office,  to  reimburse  which,  and  for  his  own 
emolument,  he  sells  to  the  bishops  their  sees, 
who  again  ordain  to  the  priesthood  for  money. 
The  moral  character  of  the  priests  (being  mar- 
ried men)  is  superior  to  that  of  the  vartabcds 
and  higher  clergy,  that  of  the  latter  being 
generally  confessedly  bad.  Their  acquaintance 
with  the  scriptures  is  very  limited;  many 
among  them  are  unable  to  read  them  in  the 
ancient  tongue.  The  state  of  education  in 
general  is  lamentably  low.  A  gross  supersti- 
tion has  taken  the  place  of  true  religion,  and 
the  light  of  truth  and  holiness,  recently  re- 
kindled, beginning  to  shine  with  more  than  its 
pristine  splendor  among  that  people,  had  well 
nigh  gone  out  in  utter  darkness.  The  annals 
of  the  Armenian  church  for  the  last  few  cen- 
turies are  a  rqgord  of  corruption,  intrigue,  and 
crime,  that  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
the  deepest  sorrow  and  disgust.  There  is  little, 
indeed,  in  its  history,  from  the  beginning,  to 
cheer  the  heart,  but  the  unshrinking  firmness 
with  which  it  has  in  successive  ages  adhered 
to  the  profession  of  its  faith  and  the  Christian 
name,  under  the  dreadful  oppression  of  pagan 
and  Mohammedan  conquerors  and  the  strong- 
est worldly  inducements  to  apostatize ;  and  it 
has  also  resisted  wily  efibrts,  repeatedly  put 
forth,  and  in  some  instances  with  sanguine 
expectation  of  success,  to  subject  it  to  the  iron 
rule  of  Borne. 

Language  and  Literature, — ^Many  of  the 
Armenians  claim,  for  their  nation,  that  it  has 
preserved  the  language  of  Noah,  unaffected  by 
the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel,  and  therefore, 
that  it  has  the  original  speech  of  our  first  parents 
in  Paradise;  without  conceding  this  modest 
claim  we  are  probably  safe  in  allowing  their 
language  a  very  early  origin.  Its  relations 
with  other  languages  are  fewer  than  those 
which  obtain  in  the  case  of  most  others ;  yet 
it  clearly  belongs  to  the  Indo-Germanic  family. 
It  is  enriched  very  considerably  from  the  San- 
scrit ;  and  it  has  no  affinity  with  the  Semitic 
tongaes.  As  found  in  its  earliest  existing,  as 
well  as  later  forms,  it  abounds  in  gutturals,  and 
is  harsh  to  the  ear  of  the  foreigner ;  but  it  has 
strength,  flexibility,  and  compass,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  expressing  thought  by  evolving  from  it- 
self, without  drawing  from  abroad,  new  terms 
for  the  purpose.  The  conversion  of  the  nation 
to  Christianity,  led  naturally  to  the  introduo- 
tion  of  certain  words  from  ue  Greek,  and  im- 
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pressed  a  new  character  u^n  it  in  seyeral  re- 
spects. It  has  also  received  accessions  from 
other  languages,  and  as  now  spoken,  difiers 
very  considerably  from  the  ancient  tongue  pre- 
served in  books.  The  Ararat,  or  eastern  dia- 
lect, spoken  in  Armenia,  (excepting  the  pasha- 
lie  of  ErzrOm,)  and  to  the  east  of  it,  has  de- 
parted less  from  the  ancient  than  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan  or  western  dialect  The  latter  has 
become  moulded  in  its  idioms  and  construction 
by  the  Turkish,  and  is  usually  spoken  with  an 
infusion  of  Turkish  words.  As  now  cultivated, 
it  is  becoming  purified  from  these,  and  receiv- 
ing, as  needed,  added  wealth  from  the  ancient 
or  ori^nal  Armenian.  There  has  been  little 
publiwed  in  this  dialect  as  yet,  by  adherents 
to  the  Armenian  Church,  but  the  publications 
of  convents  at  Vienna  and  Venice  and  Romish 
and  Protestant  missionaries  have  ushered  in  a 
new  era  for  this  form  of  the  Armenian  tongue, 
and  the  new  intellectual  life  called  into  action 
by  missionary  labors,  and  the  contact  of  the 
occidental  civilization  with  that  of  the  Orient, 
has  begun  the  creation  of  a  valuable  literature 
in  it  The  modern  dialects  difier  from  the  an- 
cient language,  chiefly  in  the  disuse  of  certain 
words,  the  introduction  of  certain  words  and 
phrases  not  known  to  the  ancient,  and  a  change 
in  grammatical  forms,  collocations  of  words  and 
idiomatic  expressions.  The  literature  of  the 
ancient  consists  mainly  of  histftical,  ecclesias- 
tical, liturgical,  doctrinal,  and  polemical  writ- 
ings of  the  so-called  Christian  Fathers ;  and  of 
these  some  are  well  worthy  the  study  of  the 
learned. 

Amount  of  Population  and  where  found. — ^The 
number  of  the  Armenians  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  2 1-2  to  6  or  7  millions.  It  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  it  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy.  They  have  become  widely  dispersed 
from  their  original  seat,  everywhere,  like  the 
Jews,  preserving  their  distinct  nationality  and 
characteristics.  Multitudes  of  them  were  car- 
ried away  captives,  by  Saracens  and  Greeks ; 
Toghrul  and  Timurlane  carried  thousands  to 
unknown  countries;  the  Egyptians  removed 
60,000  to  Egypt ;  and  it  is  known  that  the 
Persians  have  always  carried  ^eir  captives 
into  servitude.  Multitudes,  moreover,  have,  at 
various  periods,  been  induced  by  oppression  at 
home,  voluntarily  to  seek  an  asylum  in  distant 
countries,  to  say  nothing  of  other  multitudes 
that  commerce  has  enti^  away.  We  are  not 
surprised,  therefore,  at  finding  tiiem,  not  only 
in  almost  every  part  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  but 
also  in  India,  as  well  as  in  Russia,  Poland,  and 
manv  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Character. — A  sad  depravation  of  morals  pre- 
vails among  all  the  populations  of  the  East ; 
but  in  respect  to  moral  traits  the  Armenians 
compare  lavorably  with  other  races.  Physi- 
cally, they  are  athletic  and  vigorous  :  the  Ar- 
menian porters  of  Smyrna  and  Constantinople, 
are  men  of  great  strength.  In  the  mountains 
of  Gilicia  and  in  some  other  localities,  we  still 


find  traces  of  the  martial  spirit,  for  whic\ 
the  nation  was  distinguished ;  bat  in  ge 
ages  of  subjection  have  disposed  them  to 
submission,  and  abandoning  hope  of  po 
restoration  as  a  nation,  to  seek  compen 
in  the  diligent  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  \ 
The  Armenians  are  cultivators  of  the  8< 
tizans,  and  merchants ;  in  industry,  eDt«; 
shrewdness,  and  i)er8everance  t)iey  tak 
cedence  of  other  populations  in  the  Eas 
make  themselves  maispensable  to  the 
who  rule  over  them.  They  build  pala 
the  Sultan  and  his  ministers,  make  his  i 
and  cast  his  cannon,  collect  and  disbu 
revenue,  and  in  fine,  make  themselves 
where  indispensable  to  the  government, 
the  business  transactions  of  society, 
have  supplanted  the  Jews  in  their  spec! 
rogative  of  dealers  in  money.  The  An 
bankers  of  Constantinople,  from  their 
and  relation,  as  creditors,  to  pashas  and 
ters  of  state,  have  much  consideration  s 
fluence,  while  in  demeanor  servile  t( 
from  whom  their  wealth  is  gained,  anc 
made  to  sufier  under  the  pressure  of  d 
power.  The  employment  most  conge 
the  Armenian,  and  in  which  he  reaps  tl 
sure  and  richest  harvest  of  success,  is 
traffic  Through  the  agencv  of  the  mc 
of  this  class  the  products  of  the  far  E) 
the  West  are  exchanged  across  the  c< 
of  Western  and  Central  Asia,  and  b^ 
of  the  constant  intercourse  thus  kept  up 
of  sympathy  is  maintained  between  tl 
distant  portions  of  the  race.  Sedate  ai 
the  Armenian  is  a  striking  contrast  to 
vacious  and  talkative  Greek ;  but  in  so 
ities^f  mind  and  heart  is,  to  say  the  1 
his  inferior.  With  less  of  imaginal 
emotion,  the  bent  of  his  mind  is  more 
practical  and  the  real.  He  learns  langua 
less  facility  than  many  others,  but  ii 
matics,  in  the  phvsical  sciences,  and 
lectual  and  moral  science,  he  shows  an ) 
and  makes  proficiency  equal  to  thai 
European  race. 

The  Armenians  show  a  high  dep:re€ 
^ious  sentiment,  manifesting  itself  no' 
m  a  zealous  and  bigoted  devotion  to  a 
of  forms,  but  in  an  impressibility  u 
presentation  of  the  great  truths  re] 
man's  spiritual  condition  and  prospe 
this  respect  the^  di£fer  greatly  from  r 
the  Greek,  Persian,  and  others ;  and 
ground  of  hope,  which  the  remarkable 
of  an  evangelical  reformation  amon^ 
daily  strengthening,  that  they  will  rec 
spread  throughout  the  vast  regions  oi 
the^  are  scattered,  the  blessings  of  a 
savmg  Christianity. 

Preparation  for  a  work  of  Evangel 
It  was  a  favorable  circumstance  tha 
rors  and  corruptions  introduced  into  t 
nian  Church  had  never  been  reduce 
tematic  form  and  set  forth  by  aut 
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Synod  or  Oonncil,  as  was  done  in  the  Cooncil 
of  Trent  for  the  Bomish  Ghnrch.  No  Svnod- 
ical  decision  had  ever  rejected  the  word  of  God 
as  the  nltimate  authority  to  bind  the  con- 
science; and,  however  practically  the  tra- 
ditions of  men  and  aathoritv  of  the  Ghnrch 
were  exalted  above  the  Bible,  the  sentiment 
has  been  inwronght  into  the  Armenian  mind, 
too  deeply  to  be  eradicated,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures, (not^nclndin^  the  Apociyphal  books, 
which  though  sometimes  read  in  the  churches, 
have  never  oeen  considered  canonical)  are  the 
court  of  last  resort,  against  whose  decisions 
notiiing  can  be  made  to  stand.  The  writings 
of  their  own  fathers  contain  abundant  testi- 
mony to  the  true  Protestant  doctrine  on  this 
point.  The  Bible  was  locked  up  from  the 
mass  of  the  people  in  the  ancient  language, 
but  the  educated  amon^  them  could  read  it, 
and  there  was  no  ecclesiastical  rule  to  forbid 
the  reading  on  the  part  of  any.  The  New 
Testament  was  even  used  as  a  common  text- 
book in  commencing  the  study  of  the  language 
in  the  schools.  The  honor  of  having  made 
the  first  attempt  in  modern  days  for  the  refor- 
mation of  the  Armenian  church,  is  due  to 
a  priest  by  the  name  of  Debajy  Oghlft,  about 
A.  D.  1760.  He  lived  in  the  quarter  of  Con- 
stantinople called  Psamatia.  He  appears  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
Luther,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  t^ms  of  decided 
approbation,  in  a  book  which  he  wrote  on  the 
errors  of  the  Church,  and  in  which  he  casti- 
^tes  both  clergy  and  people  with  an  unspar- 
ing hand.  But  while  ne  makes  constant  re- 
ference to  the  Bible,  testing  every  principle 
and  ceremony  by  that  high  standard,  and 
severely  reproves  superstition  and  vice,  he  ex- 
hibits no  correct  appreciation  of  the  onl^  wea- 
pon that  can  overthrow  error,  the  doctrine  of 
jnstification  by  faith  done  through  grace. 
His  book  was  never  printed,  but  copies  of  it 
were  circulated  from  hand  to  hand,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  reformation  in  the 
Church  tltey  were  brought  out  from  the  ob- 
scurity in  which  th^  had  been  kept,  and  used 
with  considerable  effect.  How  much  influence 
this  book  may  have  had  in  preparing  the  way 
for  the  reformation  now  in  progress,  cannot  be 
known. 

In  the  year  1813,  the  British  and  Bussian 
Bible  societies,  becoming  interested  in  the 
Armenians,  undertook  to  aid  them  with  a  sup- 
ply of  the  word  of  God,  copies  of  which  were 
very  rare  and  dear.  An  edition  of  the  Arme- 
nian Bible  (the  version  of  the  5th  century,) 
was  commenced  bv  the  latter  sociefy  at  St 
Petersburgh,  and  oy  the  former  at  Calcutta. 
In  1815,  tne  former  edition,  (of  5,000  copies) 
was  completed ;  the  latter  eoition  (of  2,000 
copies)  was  furnished  two  years  afterwards. 
The  Kussian  Societj^  also  soon  published  an 
edition  of  2,000  copies  of  the  ancient  Arme- 
nian New  Testament  by  itself.  The  report  of 
the  British  Society  for  181i,  says,  *'  The  print- 


ing of  the  Armenian  Testament  has  awakened 
great  attention  among  the  Armenians,  parti- 
cularly in  Russia;  and  a  fervent  desire  has 
been  manifested  on  their  part  to  possess  that 
invaluable  treasure."  The  Emperor  Alexan- 
der being  at  that  time  a  warm  promoter  of  the 
objects  of  the  Bible  Society  throughout  his 
dominions,  archbishops  and  bishops,  governors 
and  generals,  and  nearly  all  the  nobility  of  the 
empire  were  among  the  patrons  and  supporters 
of  the  institution.  Among  the  rest  was 
Eprem  fEphraim)  the  Catholicos  of  the  Ar- 
menian Church,  having  his  resddence  in  Rus- 
sian Armenia,  who  was  elected  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  society,  and  strongly  favored 
its  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  own  co-religionists. 
The  British  Society  also  put  into  circulation 
among  the  Armenians  of  Turkey  large  num- 
bers of  New  Testaments  previous  to  1823 ;  and 
in  that  year  we  find  it  publishing  at  Constan- 
tinople an  edition  of  5000  copies  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  of  3,000  copies  of  the  four 
gospels  alone.  These  were  widely  distributed 
through  various  agencies.  The  teachers  of 
schoob,  some  of  the  priests  and  deacons  and  all 
of  the  higher  clergy,  having  made  the  ancient 
language  their  special  study,  were  prepared  to 
be  Denoted  by  these ;  and  in  the  sequel  the 
reformation  began  among  the  teachers.  But 
the  discovery  then  made  that  that  language 
was  not  understood  by  the  mass  of  the  people, 
led  to  the  issuing  by  the  Russian  Society  of 
the  New  Testament  translated  into  the  Arme- 
no-Turkish,  in  1822,  and  in  the  following  year 
by  the  British  Society  in  the  vulgar  Armenian 
tongue.  A  portion  of  the  Armenians  of  Tur- 
key (perhaps  one-third,  chiefly  in  the  more 
southern  parts  of  Asia  Minor,J  have  lost  en- 
tirelv  the  use  of  their  vernacular  tongue,  and 
speaK  only  Turkish ;  and  it  was  for  them  espe- 
cially that  the  first  named  translation  was  in- 
tended, being  in  th^  Turkish  language  written 
with  the  Armenian  character.  These  transla- 
tions were  very  defective,  yet  were  useful, 
lliey  have  since  been  supplanted  by  new  and 
greatly  improved  translations  made  and  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  British  and 
American  Bible  Societies  by  missionaries  of 
the  American  Bo^d.  Up  to  this  period,  the 
Armenian  ecclesiastics  made  no  opposition,  so 
far  as  is  known,  to  the  circulation  of  the  Biblo 
among  their  people,  and  some  of  them  Oetvored 
it ;  but  when  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Baker,  agents 
of  the  Bible  Society  in  1823,  sought  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Patriarch  at  Constantinople 
to  the  printing  of  a  version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  the  modem  Armenian,  which  the 
common  people  could  understand,  that  digni- 
tary refused  nis  sanction  in  the  most  positive 
terms.  He  even  threatened  that  if  such  a 
work  were  attempted,  he  would  prohibit  the 
perusal  of  it,  and  punish  such  as  should  be 
found  in  the  possession  of  it ;  and  the  clergy 
generally,  so  far  as  they  were  consulted,  unan> 
imously  reprobated  the  plan  of  such  a  translor 
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lion.  HierarchiBm  dreads  the  light  of  God's 
word,  and  must  change  its  nature  before  it  can 
tolerate  any  moyement  towards  truly  spiritual 
reform. 

Mission  of  the  AicERiCAy  Board. — ^Early 
in  1821,  Mr.  Parsons,  of  the  mission  to  Syria 
and  the  Holy  Land,  on  his  first  visit  to  Jerusa- 
lem, found  tibere  some  Armenian  pilgrims,  with 
whom  he  had  an  interesting  conversation  on 
religious  subjects.  Deeply  interested  in  their 
appearance,  he  ventured  to  suggest  the  thought 
01  having  a  mission  from  the  American 
churches  sent  to  Armenia  itself.  The  sugges- 
tion was  favorably  received.  Mr.  Fisk  soon 
after  wrote  from  Smyrna  to  Boston,  recom- 
mending this  measure.  Before  any  thing  had 
been  heard  from  them  on  the  subject,  it  had 
also  been  thought  of  in  Boston,  and  subse- 

2uent  events  decided  the  adoption  of  the  plan, 
^ne  of  these  events  was  the  conversion,  at 
Beirut,  of  three  Armenian  ecclesiastics,  as  the 
first  fruits  of  the  labors  of  the  brethren  there. 
Considering  the  small  number  of  Armenians 
in  Syria,  and  that  the  brethren  of  that  mission 
were  not  sent  to  them,  that  the  first  conver- 
sions should  be  from  among  them  is  a  singular 
Ibct  Two  of  the  converts,  Dionysius  Oara- 
bet  and  Hagop  (Yacob  or  Jacob  Agha)  were 
bishops ;  the  other,  Krikor,  (Gregory  w  orta- 
bet)  was  a  distinguished  preacher  (vartabed). 
These  persons,  by  their  correspondence  with 
Constantinople  and  other  parts  of  Turkey,  did 
much  towards  preparing  the  minds  of  their 
countrymen  for  the  interesting  spiritual  work 
which  afterwards  commenced  among  them. 
Another  circumstance  was  also  inSuential. 
Mr.  King, — ^now  Rev.  Dr.  King,  of  Athens, — 
on  leaving  Syria  in  1825,  addressed  a  feirewell 
letter  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  stating  the 
reasons  why  he  could  not  be  a  Papist.  This 
letter  was  translated  into  AjTmenian  by  Bishop 
Dionysius,  and  a  copy  in  nanuscript  was  sent 
to  some  Armenians  of  distinction  in  Constan- 
tinople. An  extraordinary  effect  was  pro- 
duced on  those  who  reoA  it  A  meeting,  it  is 
said,  was  called  in  the  patriarchal  church,  at 
which  the  letter  was  read,  and  the  references 
to  Scripture  examined,  an^  as  if  bj  common 
consent,  it  was  agreed  to  do  something  for  the 
improvement  of  their  church.  Out  of  this 
grew  immediately  the  famous  school  of  Pesh- 
timaljian.  This  individual  was,  in  many  re- 
spects, an  extraordinary  man.  He  was  a  crit^ 
ical  and  accurate  scholar  in  the  ancient  Arme- 
nian ton^e ;  deejjly  versed  in  all  the  lore  of  his 
own  nation ;  familiar  with  the  theology  of  the 
Eastern  and  Romish  churches, — ^the  doings  of 
their  councils,  and  the  general  history  of  the 
Church ; — and,  withal,  a  diligent  student  of 
the  Bible.  Disgusted  with  the  superstitions 
around  him  and  the  character  of  the  clergy, 
he  was  easily  led,  by  the  writings  of  certain 
French  infidels,  for  a  time  to  regard  all  reli- 
gion as  a  delusion  and  a  lie ;  but  afterwards 
was  brought  back  to  the  ground  that  the 


Bible  is  the  true  word  of  God,  and  the 
standard  of  faith.  It  is  a  remarkable  cii 
stance  that  such  a  man  should  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  school  establ 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Patriarchate 
had  committed  to  him  the  training  of  th( 
didates  for  the  priesthood,  the  completi 
the  regular  course  of  study  in  this  iustit 
being  required  as  a  condition  to  ordini 
Cautious  dthough  he  was,  in  spe&king  c 
errors  of  the  Church, — and  even  timid 
sometimes  timeserving  in  the  presence  c 
bigoted, — ^in  a  silent,  unostentatious  m{ 
he  gradually  led  his  pupils  into  new  pa 
inquiry,  and,  almost  before  they  were  aw 
it  themselves,  they  came  to  believe  tha 
church  may  err,  and  actually  does  err,  in 
of  her  teachings.  Afterwards,  when  th( 
pel  began  to  take  effect,  and  he  saw  so 
his  former  pupils  boldly  advocating  th( 
trines  of  evangelical  religion,  he  U 
alarmed,  and  tried  to  keep  them  back 
subsequently  convinced  that  they  were 
and,  in  fact,  only  carrying  into  practice 
they  had  learned  of  himself,  he  ever 
strongly,  though  still  privately,  encoii 
them  in  their  endeavors  for  the  spiritt 
generation  of  their  countrymen.  Pfcvc 
the  day  of  his  death,  in  the  ^ear  1838,  i 
so  far  overcome  his  native  timidity,  as  < 
to  avow  himself  an  evangelical  man  ;  bi 
impossible  to  calculate  the  amount  of  in! 
exerted  hj  him,  in  preparing  the  minds  c 
to  experience  the  power  of  the  gos^ 
taught  by  foreign  laborers  when  uiey 
into  that  field  of  evangelization.  All  tl 
converts  under  the  labors  of  the  missic 
of  the  Board  in  Constantinople,  and  m 
the  later  ones,  were  from  among  the  oln: 
Peshtimaljean*s  school. 

The  establishment  of  a  mission  amoi 
Armenians  of  Turkejr  was  resolved  uii 
the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  Board 
year  1829.  As  a  preparatory  step,  !R< 
Smith  and  Rev.  H.  G,  0.  Dwight  were  i 
explore  the  field.  The  tour  was  comr 
in  the  spring  of  1830,  and  occupied  son 
more  than  a  year ;  and  a  mass  of  new  in 
tion  was  obtained,  both  in  regard  to  t 
menians  and  the  Nestorians,  which  hai 
been  of  essential  service  in  prosecuting  n 
ary  operations  in  that  mirt  of  the  world, 
in  the  year  1831,  the  Rev.  W,  GoodeU,  1 
Malta,  was  instructed  to  proceed  to  0( 
tinople  with  his  family.  They  arrived 
9th  of  June  of  the  same  year;  and 
after,  he  called  upon  the  Armenian  pal 
and  sought  his  cooperation  In  estah 
schools  on  an  improved  plan  among  the 
The  patriarch  received  nim  with  tnie  r 
politeness,  and  promised  to  furnish  some 
masters,  or  priests,  to  learn  the  new  sys 
instruction)  so  as  to  be  able  to  open  s* 
but  the  promise  was  all  he  did  in  the 

On  the  5th  of  June,  1832,  Bev.  11 
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Dwight  took  up  his  permanent  roiidenoe  at 
Constantinople,  with  his  family,  having  been 
^pointed  to  kbor  among  toe  Armenians. 
Bev.  W.  O.  Schanffler  join^  the  Constantino- 
ple station  the  last  of  Joly  of  the  same  year, 
nis  labors  being  confined  chiefly  to  the  Jews. ' 
The  number  of  Armenian  visitors  at  the' 
mission  mdaally  increased ;  and  earl^  in  the ; 
year  1833,  Hohannes  Sahakyan,a  pupil  in  the 
sdkool  of  Peshtimaljian,  became  a  deeply  inte- 
rested inquirer,  and  an  earnest  student  of  the 
Soiptores,  in  whidi  he  found  sjrmpathv  and 
aid  from  his  beloved  preceptor.  Tne  Allow- 
ing jear  he  found  a  friend  to  whom  he  com- 
municated bis  views,  and  who,  after  some 
cqiposition,  embraced  them.  Mr.  Sahakyan 
soon  became  a  most  efi&cient  instrument  in 
promoting  the  truth,  as  he  has  continued  to  be 
up  to  the  present  time  -,  and  never,  from  that 
moment,  hw  the  mission  been  without  the  most 
satisfactorv  evidence  of  the  special  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  the  Armeman  peo- 
ple. On  the  18th  of  July,  1833,  Mr.  Sahakyan 
and  his  companion,  in  a  very  solemn  manner, 
committed  themselves  to  the  instruction  and 
guidance  of  the  missionaries.  One  of  them 
was  employed  as  a  translator  of  the  mission, 
and  the  other  as  teacher  of  a  school  for  Arme- 
nian youth.  Tliey  were  soon  brought  into  the 
clear  light  of  the  gospel,  and  led  to  trust,  with 
a  caini  and  jovfuT  confidence,  in  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  only  an<f  all-suflScient  Saviour. 

But  opposition  now  began  to  manifest  itself. 
By  secret  clerical  interference,  both  Armenian 
and  Romish,  th^  school  was  broken  up.  An 
Armenian  jeweler  of  great  respectability  and 
inflaenee,  and  strongly  attached  to  the  doc- 
trines and  rites  of  his  church,  had  his  mind 
wrought  up  into  a  state  of  great  alarm,  in 
reference  to  the  course  of  these  two  young 
men,  by  the  secret  insinuations  of  a  Roman 
priest.  They  were  represented  as  being  the 
nired  tools  of  certain  foreigners,  emplovcd  to 
scdace  the  people,  and  lead  them  into  danger- 
ons  heresy.  Tnc  jeweler  prevailed  upon  Fesh- 
timaljian  to  summon  the  delinquents  before 
him,  m  order  to  examine  them  as  to  the  alleged 
heresy.  He  himself  was  present,  and  began 
the  ejEamination  with  great  sternness  and  se- 
verity; charging  them  with  violating  their 
obligations  to  the  church,  and  dishonoring 
Crod.  They  were  proceeding  to  vindicate 
themselves,  when  Peshtimaljian  took  the  busi- 
ness wholly  out  of  their  hands,  and  poured 
upon  the  astonished  jeweler  such  a  flood  of 
light,  from  history  as  well  as  Scripture,  to  show 
that  their  church  is  wrong,  and  in  many  things 
idolatrous,  that  even  the  young  men  themselves 
were  amazed.  They  afterwards  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  for  themselves,  Peshtimal- 
jian aiding  them  in  their  references  to  the 
Scriptures  whenever  their  own  memories  failed; 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  jeweler  was  not  only 
entirely  satisfied  that  thev  were  in  the  right, 
but  immediately  became  himself  an  open  and 


powerful  advocate  of  the  evangelical  doctrines 
The  circumstance  of  the  closing  of  the  school 
became  a  subject  of  some  notoriety,  and  some 
minds  were  by  this  means  put  upon  a  new  train 
of  thought.  Mr.  Sarkis  Yarjabed,  teacher 
of  grammar  in  the  school  of  Peshtimaljian, 
became  a  convert  at  this  time,  and  was  after- 
wards highly  useful  to  the  mission  as  a  trans> 
later. 

In  the  autumn  of  1833,  the  missionaries 
were  invited  to  witness  the  ordination  of  fifteen 
Armenian  priests  at  the  Patriarchal  church  in 
Constantinople.  None  had  been  ordained  for 
many  years,  in  consequence  of  the  new  mlo 
which  required  that  only  such  as  had  received 
a  reguhyr  education  at  the  school  of  Peshtimal- 
jian should  be  eligible  for  ordination.  Nearly 
all  the  candidates  on  the  present  occasion  were 
comparatively  well  educated  men ;  and  one  of 
them  had  a  high  reputation  for  learning.  He 
had  a  peculiarly  serious  and  devout  appear- 
ance, and  when,  some  days  afterwards,  the 
missionaries  called  upon  him  in  one  of  the 
cloisters  of  the  patriarchate,  he  seemed  deeply 
impressed  by  the  remarks  made  to  him  on  tba 
solemn  responsibilities  resting  upon  the  office- 
bearers of  the  church  of  Chnst,  and  feelingly 
begged  an  interest  in  their  prayers.  This  was 
Der  Kevork,  a  man  whose  subsequent  influence 
in  promoting  the  reformation  was  highly  im< 
portant 

Up  to  this  period,  the  missionary  press  had 
remained  in  Malta,  and  had  been  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  printing  in  Greek  and  Italian.  On 
the  23d  of  December,  1833,  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Temple,  and  Mr.  Homan  Hallock,  missionury 
printer,  arrived  in  Smyrna  with  the  press, 
accompanied  by  bishop  Dionysius,  as  Arme- 
nian translator.  But  a  combination  of  Arme- 
nian and  Ronush  influences  induced  the  Pasha 
peremptorily  to  order  Mr.  Temple's  departure 
from  Smyrna  with  only  ten  days'  notice.  The 
Pasha,  however,  who  had  acted  hastily  and 
under  a  misapprehension  of  the  facts  m  the 
case,  revoked  his  order,  on  hearing  the  expla- 
nations of  the  American  consul ;  but  it  was 
thought  best  that  the  bishop  should  return  to 
Beirut,  where  he  had  formerly  resided;  the 
Armenians  being  incensed  acainst  him  on 
account  of  his  having  married  and  become  a 
Protestant 

The  indications  of  the  special  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  became  more  numerous  and  deci- 
sive. The  meetings  at  Mr.  Goodell's  residence 
had  been  gradually  increasing  in  solemnity  and 
interest  On  the  first  MondiDky  of  Jan.  1834, 
the  monthly  concert  was  observed,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  Turkish  language.  Intelligence 
was  communicated  from  the  missions,  and 
every  heart  seemed  deeply  interested,  and 
many  eyes  were  snfiusea  with  tears.  The 
native  brethren  there  received  a  new  impulse 
to  go  on  with  their  labors  for  the  salvation 
of  their  own  countrymen.  The  number  stea- 
dily increased  of  those  who  frequented  the 
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houses  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  main  topics 
of  inquiry  were  deeply  practical  and  spiritnal, 
relating  directly  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 
In  the  course  of  the  year,  two  or  three  priests 
in  Constantinople  were  awakened,  and  tho- 
roughly convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  evan- 
gelical system.  The  Bible  was  much  sought 
for  and  read ;  many  eyes  were  oi>ened  to  see 
the  folly  of  their  own  superstitions;  and  a 
few,  it  IS  believed,  were  added  to  the  number 
of  sincere  believers  in  Jesus  Christ  The  two 
voung  men  whose  interesting  historjr  has  been 
Driefly  given,  and  who  became  native  assist- 
ants, were  active  in  spreading  the  truth,  and 
exerted  no  small  amount  of  instrumentality  in 
bringing  about  the  results  that  followed. 

Every  effort  made  to  induce  the  Armenian 
ecclesiastical  authorities  to  take  the  lead  in 
enlarging  and  improving  tiieir  schools  having 
prov^  a  failure,  the  mission  at  length  deter- 
mined to  establish,  independently,  a  high 
school  in  Pera,  the  objects  being  to  educate 
promising  bo^  and  voung  men  in  useful 
Dranches,  to  stimulate  the  Armenians  to  efforts 
in  this  department,  and  to  furnish  a  model 
school  for  them  to  imitate.  The  school  was 
opened,  October  27, 1834,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Faspati,  a  native  of  Scio, 
who  had  been  educated  in  America,  and  who, 
by  his  religious  character,  as  well  as  his  intel- 
lectual training,  proved  himself  to  be  well 
fitted  for  this  post. 

Bev.  John  B.  Adger  joined  the  Smyrna 
station  in  the  month  of  October,  1834.  Two 
new  stations  were  occupied,  one  at  BrCksa  and 
the  other  at  Trebizona.  Bev.  B.  Schneider 
arrived  at  BrfiasL  with  his  family  on  the  15th 
of  July,  1834.  The  Greek  bishop  forbade  his 
people  furnishing  the  missionary  with  a  house, 
although  one  h»l  previouslv  been  pledged  to 
him  by  a  prominent  member  of  the  Greek 
community.  But  the  independence  of  the 
owner  enabled  Mr.  Schneider  to  secure  a  resi- 
dence in  spite  of  the  bishop.  And,  after  some 
opposition,  he  was  enablect  to  open  a  school 
of  70  children,  his  labors  at  first  being  divided 
between  the  Armenians  and  Greeks.  Rev.  T. 
P.  Johnson  first  visited  Trebizond  in  Novem- 
ber, 1834.  Through  priestly  interference,  he 
was  foiled  in  three  successive  attempts  to  pro- 
cure a  house,  and  at  last  he  only  secured  a 
contract  for  one,  on  condition  that  he  should 
obtain  a  firman  or  Imperial  order,  fi-om  Con- 
Btantinople,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing, 
through  the  kind  interposition  of  Commodore 
Porter,  the  United  States  Minister  at  the 
Porte ;  and  he  removed  there  with  his  family 
in  the  spring  of  1835.  The  breaking  out 
of  the  plague,  however,  prevented  him  from 
having  much  intercourse  with  the  people  for 
some  months.  At  the  capital,  the  number 
of  those  who  declared  themselves  Protestants 
rapidly  increased.  Not  only  in  the  city  proper, 
but  throughout  the  suburbs  and  the  villages 
on  the  Bcephorus,  ^erever  Armenians  were 


found,  there  was  an  increasing  dispoeitioi 
talk  on  religious  sublects.    Tbe  xnissiona  i 
avoided  controversy  about  forms   a.nd   cere : 
nies;  and  instead  of  attacking   directly 
superstitions   of  the  church,  determined 
**  know  nothing  but  Christ  and  him  crucific 
Cases  of  true  conversion  were  every  rio"iv  a 
then  occurrine^,  among  whom  was  J>^  Kevo 
before  alluded  to.    He  had  charj^  of  a  sch< 
of  about  400  boys,  supported  by  the  ^m 
nians  themselves,  and  m  no  way   connect 
with  the  missionaries.    He  soon    introduei 
the  custom  of  reading  the  Scriptures  dail 
and  explaining  tiiem  to  the  whole  school ;  an 
he  also  formed  a  class  of  twentv  of  his  mot 
promising  scholars,  for  the  critical  study  of  tli 
New  Testament  under  his  immediate  directioc 
One  room  in  Mr.  Gkxxleirs  hoase  was  a!  way 
open  for  Armenians   to  come  together   foi 
prayer ;  and  in  some  instances  family  prarejc 
was  established  by  the  new  converts,  and  a 
praver-meeting  was  maintained  by  a  few  pnpiZs 
m  uie  high  school,  which  had  now  increased 
to  thirty  pupils,  and  had  also  grown  greatlj  in 
favor  with  tne  people.    The  English,  French, 
Italian,  Armeman,  Turkish,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew lan^ages  were  taught,  as  well  as  the 
mathematics,  geography,  &c.,  and  lectures  were 
given,  illustrated  by  experiments  on  various 
Dranches  of  the  natural  sciences.    Mr.  Paspati 
having  left  for  Paris,  Mr.  Hohannes  Sahakyan 
was  appointed  to  the  superintendcncy  of  the 
school,  assisted  by  several  other  teachers.   Vis- 
itors of  all  classes  were  numerous,  and  the  lec- 
tures were  attended  by  many  deeplv-interested 
spectators.    Ezternallv,  friendly  relations  were 
still  preserved  with  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties of  the  Armenian  church ;  but  they  aheady 
began  to  manifest  their  uneasiness  at  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Bible,  and  the  popularity  and 
success  of  the  school  established  by  the  mis- 
sion.   Matteoe,  the  newly  appointed  bishop  o{ 
BrClsa,  was  one  of  the  earliest  friends  of  the 
mission,  having  imbibed  manv  enlightened 
views  of  the  truth.   Even  after  his  removal  to 
BrClsa,  he  expressed,  by  letter,  the  most  friendly 
sentiments;  and  when  Mr.  Schneider  called     « 
upon  him,  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  avowed, 
in  very  decided  terms,  his  approbation  of  the 
school  recently  established  oy  the  mission  in 
•Brfisa.    Not  manv  months  elapsed,  however, 
before  this  school  was  entirely  broken  np, 
through  the  influence  of  this  same  prelate, 
who  also  endeavored,  in  other  ways,  to  circum- 
scribe the  operations  of  the  missionaries.   He 
afterwards  made  himself  notorious  as  Matteos 
Patriarch,  the  fersscutob  of  the  Psoncsr- 
ANTS  IK  TuRKET.    TMs  fact  shows  how  little 
dependence  could  be  placed  upon  profie6sions 
of  friendship  made  by  the  high  ec^ilesiastics, 
who,  though  often  convinced  of  tbe  troth,  yet 
having  no  fixed  principles,  are  readj  to  do  any 
thing  to  please  the  rich  and  inflaential  among 
their  people. 
I     The  Brftsa  station  was  stren^^ened  by  the 
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arriTal  of  the  Rey.  P.  0.  Powers  and  wife,  in 
Pebmary,  1835,  who  took  np  their  abode  in 
the  Armenian  quarter  of  the  town. 

The  preparation  of  books  and  tracts  in 
Armeno-Torklsh  and  the  modem  Armenian 
Lmgoage,  became  more  and  more  an  object 
of  attention,  and  Mr.  Hallock,  the  missionary, 
prints,  visited  the  United  States  to  superintend 
the  manufacture,  at  New  Tork,  of  punches  for 
nuking  Armenian  type  for  the  press  in  Smyrna; 
and  the  liberal  sum  of  95000  was  appropriated 
to  this  object,  and  for  the  purchase  of  materials 
for  a  foun^  and  printing  office,  by  the  Pru- 
dential Committee.  Mr.  Sarkis,  one  of  the 
pious  Armenians  in  Constantinople,  and  an 
eminent  scholar  in  his  own  language  and  liter- 
ature, removed  to  Smyrna,  to  be  employed  as 
translator,  in  connection  with  the  press,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Adger. 

Eariy  in  1836,  two  weekly  meetines  were 
established  in  Constantinople,  one  of  which 
was  conducted  by  Mr.  Qoodell,  and  the  other 
by  Mr.  Scbanffler,  in  the  Turkish  language, 
which  afforded  constant  evidenoe  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work.  The  houses  of  the  mission- 
aries were  frequented  by  ecclesiastics,  as  well 
as  laymen,  some  four  of  the  former,  chiefly 
finDm  amon^  the  parochial  clergy,  appearing  to 
be  sincere  inquirers  after  the  trutn.  One  of 
these,  attached  to  the  Patriarchal  Church,  pro- 
posed, of  his  own  accord,  that  the  miasionaries 
should  publish  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  the 
modem  Armenian  New  Testament,  so  that  all 
the  people  might  have  access  to  the  Word  of 
GoQ  in  an  intelligible  language.  He  offered  to 
sabecribe  500  piastres,  (about  823)  himself,  to- 
wards the  object,  and  to  procure  more  from 
others.  Some  of  the  most  iimuential  vartabeds 
at  the  patriarchate  were  disposed  to  encourage, 
rather  than  hinder  educational  efforts. 

It  was  now  not  an  uncommon  thing,  to  hear  of 
one  and  another  of  the  bishops  and  vartabeds, 
preaching  what  were  caUed  evangelical  ser- 
mons. Subsequent  facts,  however,  have  shown, 
in  r^ard  to  most  of  them,  that  public  opinion, 
at  i&X  time  somewhat  clamorous  for  reform, 
more  than  personal  conviction  and  interest  in 
the  subject,  led  to  this  new  style  of  address. 

One  of  the  converts,  who  was  rather  promi- 
nent as  a  refonper,  was  publicly  accusea  of  in- 
fidelity by  a  priest ;  and  on  the  following  Sab- 
bath, one  of  the  vartabeds  of  the  Church  de- 
nounced him  before  the  people,  as  a  heretic  and 
aa  infidel,  whose  case  was  soon  to  be  tried  by 
a  council  of  ecclesiastics  and  laymen.  The 
council  was  afterwards  held,  and  although  the 
accused  declared  plamly  that  he  had  no  confi- 
denee  whatever  in  the  mediation  of  the  saints, 
and  that  he  received  the  Qoepel  as  his  only  and 
all-finfficient  gmde ; — ^yet  he  was  fully  acquitted. 

The  most  diligent  and  persevering  efforts 
were  made,  by  certain  adherents  of  the  Romish 
dinrch,  to  stir  up  the  Armenians  against  the 
missionaries.  No  direct  means  had  oeen  used 
by  them,  to  enlighten  that  portion  of  the  Ar- 


menian race,  who  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope.  They  may  amount,  perhaps,  to 
15,000  or  20,000,  having  a  Patriarch  of  their 
own.  In  July,  1836,  this  functionary  came  out 
with  apublicdenunciationof  all  the  books  cir- 
culated by  the  missionaries,  including  the  New 
Testament,  and  he  expressly  prohibited  his 
people  from  purchasing  or  procuring  from 
them  copies  of  an  edition  of  the  Armenian 
Scriptures  which  had  been  printed  at  their  own 
press  in  Venice. 

Indications  now  began  more  and  more  to 
manifest  themselves,  that  the  Word  of  God  was 
operating  like  silent  leaven,  especially  in  tho 
schools  where  it  was  daily  read  as  a  text  book ; 
and  many  interesting  incidents  are  mentioned 
in  the  journals  of  the  missionaries,  to  illustrate 
the  influence  that  was  operating  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people ;  which  Mr.  Goooell  cha- 
racterized as  a  simple  and  entire  yidding  up  of 
the  heart  and  life  to  the  sole  direction  of  Uoi$ 
Word  and  Spirit:* 

The  gospel  had  now  been  proclaimed  to  mul- 
titudes of  people  by  conversation  in  private 
circles,  botn  in  the  Turkish  and  Armenian 
languages,  and  a  formal  exnository  service  had 
been  held  in  Turkish,  by  Mr,  Goodell,  for  some 
time.  The  first  regular  sermon  in  the  Arme- 
nian tongue,  was  preached  by  Mr.  Dwight,  on 
the  9th  of  September,  1836,  to  a  small  select 
company  in  his  own  house.  The  monthly  con- 
cert of  prayer  increased  in  interest  Female 
education,  which  had  been  almost  entirely  neg- 
lected, was  banning  to  attract  attention. 
At  Constantinople  parents  were  beginning  to 
provide  instruction  for  their  daughters,  and 
one  of  the  evangelical  brethren  h^  a  class  of 
Armenian  girls  who  were  learning  to  read.  In 
Smyrna,  a  school  of  40  Armenian  girls  was 
established  by  the  mission,  in  the  summer  of 
1836,  with  the  express  approbation  of  a  num- 
ber of  influential  men  m  the  community. 
Owing  to  one  or  two  jealous  spirits,  however, 
a  meeting  of  the  community  was  soon  called, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  take  the  new  enterprise 
into  their  own  hands ;  and  it  was  cheerfully 
relinquished  to  them  by  the  missionaries. 

In  BrOsa,  there  were  man^  who  professed  to 
be  friendly  to  the  missionaries ;  but  in  general, 
the  silence  and  insensibility  of  death  reigned 
among  them.  Bishop  Matteos  showed  more 
openly  a  hostile  disposiUon.  The  station  at 
Trebizond  was  reinforced  in  August,  1836,  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Bev.  W.  C.  Jackson  and 
wife. 

The  principal  bankers  in  the  country,  at 
that  timi(  belonged  to  the  Armenian  commu- 
nity. According  to  the  system  then  prevail- 
ing, the  Pashas  and  governors  of  the  empire 
derived  their  support,  not  by  a  salary  from  the 
government,  but  by  taxes,  levied  by  them- 
selves, on  the  produce  of  the  territory  over 
which  they  had  jurisdiction,  and  by  extortion. 
Every  Pasha  had  his  banker,  who  famished 
him  with  money  on  interest,  when  out  of  office, 
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or  when  newly  appointed  to  office,  receiving 
his  pay  by  participating  in  the  spoils  filchea 
afterwards  from  the  poor  people.  This  ar- 
rangement gave  great  power  to  these  capital- 
ists ;  and  nearly  all  the  important  appointments 
of  the  government  were  in  their  hands.  With- 
in their  own  community  their  word  was  law. 
Patriarchs,  as  we  have  shown,  were  elect- 
ed and  deposed  by  them ;  and  througjh 
them,  bishops  and  vartabeda  received  their 
appointments  to  dioceses  and  churches.  A 
few  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of 
those  men  decided  nearly  every  q|ucstion  of  any 
importance  pertaining  to  the  civil  or  ecclesi- 
astical affairs  of  the  Armenian  nation.  As^  a 
class,  they  were  ignorant  and  bigoted,  and, 
therefore,  quite  ready  to  believe  any  misrepre- 
sentations of  Protestantism  which  their  own 
religions  ^des  should  give  them.  In  this 
state  of  things,  any  office-bearer  in  the  church, 
high  or  low,  might  be  deterred  f^om  acting,  in 
his  official  capacity,  according  to  the  policy 
dictated  by  his  own  mind.  Some  rival  m  the 
holy  orders,  even  much  lower  than  himself  in 
rank,  might,  through  his  superior  influence 
with  one  or  more  of  these  bauKers,  procure  the 
removal  from  office  of  the  obnoxious  individ- 
ual. In  the  year  1837,  it  was  resolved  in  the 
counsels  of  the  Armenian  community,  that  is, 
by  a  few  bankers,  as  a  first  step,  to  break  up 
the  High  School.  In  preparation  for  this,  a 
large  coU^  had  been  founded  some  months 
before,  at  Sectary ;  and  the  public  school,  su- 

grintended  by  Der  Kevork,  m  the  quarter  of 
ass  Keuy,  had  been  committed  to  the  gene- 
ral supervision  of  one  of  the  great  bankers  re- 
siding there,  a  trulv  noble^pirited  man,  that  it 
might  be  remodeled,  according  to  his  own  wishes, 
so  as  to  make  it  a  first-rate  school.  As  learn- 
ing was  now  becoming  popular,  these  were 
necessary  steps  in  order  to  reconcile  the  people 
to  the  shutting  up  of  the  Armenian  Hiffh 
School.  In  January,  1837,  the  parents  of  toe 
scholars  of  the  missionary  school  were  sum- 
moned before  the  Yicar,  and  peremptorily  or- 
dered to  withdraw  their  sons  irom  tne  school. 
Sorrow  was  depicted  on  every  face,  as  the 
pupils  came  back  to  get  their  books,  and  say 
their  farewells. 

The  plan  of  the  opposing  party  in  this  case, 
was,  after  breaking  up  the  school,  to  procure 
from  the  Turkish  government,  the  banishment 
of  Mr.  Sahakyan,  its  principal,  and  several  oth- 
ers who  were  considered  most  influential 
among  the  evangelical  brethren.  Great  was 
their  astonishment  when  they  heard  that,  no 
sooner  was  this  hated  individual  n^eased,  by 
their  act,  from  his  connection  with  the  mission, 
than  he  was  engaged  by  the  banker  of  Hass 
Keuy,  to  take  the  superintendence  of  the  great 
national  school,  which  had  been  placed  by 
them  in  his.hands !  Every  effort  was  made  by 
the  anti-evangelical  party  to  persuade  him  to 
change  his  purpose ;  out  he  remained  firm,  and 
declared  that  if  they  did  not  allow  him  to 


manage  the  school  in  his  own  way,  h ; 
leave  the  Armenian  community  alt<: 
They  were  obliged  to  yield,  and  soon  & 
of  600,  instead  of  40,  as  before,  was 
cessful  operation,  under  the  superintend 
Mr.  Hohannes  Sahakyan ;  having;'  Der  H 
the  pious  priest,  for  (me  of  his  pri 
teachers  I 

The  Hass  Keuy  school  was  formally  ac 
as  the  school  of  the  nation,  and  2klr.  Sah 
received  a  regular  appointment  from  the  j 
nian  Synod  as  its  principal.  Se  had 
fore,  more  liberty  of  action,  and  could 
religious  instruction  officially.  He  devot 
hour  a  day  to  this  special  purpose,  in  a  £ 
class  of  sixty  of  the  most  advanced  pupiL 
sides  more  general  instruction,  and  the  i 
good  influence  exerted  by  himself  and 
Kevork. 

There  was  a  liberal  couzse  of  study  adoj; 
and  the  school  was  arranged,  througphoutj 
ter  the  model  of  the  mission  school.  Leeti 
were  given  m  the  natural  sciences,  the  wl 
of  the  philosophical  apparatus  of  the  miss 
having  been  purchased  and  paid  for,  by 
directors. 

This  institution  became  deservedly  popuh 
there  was  now  much  more  boldness,  on  the  pi 
of  the  enlightened  Armenians,  in  spreading  t 
truth ;  and  the  light  of  truth  and  piety  seemi 
to  be  kindled  in  every  part  of  the  city. 

Inquiry  was  extenaing,  also,  at  the  interic 
stations,  and  the  spirit  of  opposition  was  lik< 
wise  awakened. 

In  September,  1837,  a  convention  of  mis 
sionaries  was  held  in  Smyrna,  the  chief  objeci 
of  which  was,  to  ascertain,  by  prayerful  in- 
quiry, the  mistakes  and  deficiencies  of  the  past, 
both  in  regard  to  personal  qualifications  for 
the  work,  and  the  means  and  measures  adopted 
for  bringing  the  claims  of  the  gospel  in  con- 
tact with  the  hearts  of  the  people.    Recent 
afflictive  dispensations  in  the  mission  had  pro- 
duced a  mellowed  tone  of  Christian  feeling, 
which  greatly  prepared  the  minds  of  the  breth- 
ren for  a  profitable  discussion  of  these  subjects. 
The  Lord  was  felt  to  be  indeed  present,  and  it 
is  believed  that  each  one  retamed  to  the  toils 
of  missionary  life,  with  a  more  prayerfnl  and 
confiding  spirit,  and  a  more  fixed  purpose  of 
heart,  to  make  the  salvation  of  the  soul  the 
immediate  and  all-^ibsorbing  object  of  labor, 
and  the  preaching  of  **  Jesus  Christ,  and  him 
crucified,"  the  grand  means. 

Mr.  Adger  was  enabled  to  commence  an  ex- 
pository service  in  Smyrna,  in  the  Annenian 
language,  at  which  some  five  or  six  vero  usually 
present  His  translator,  Mr.  Sarkis,  from 
Constantinople,  had  increasing  intercoorse 
with  the  people  j  and  Armenian  mothers  began 
to  be  eloquent  in  their  lamentations  over  the 
neglected  education  of  their  daughters.  Up 
to   the  first  of  January,  1838,  there  were 

Erinted,  at  the  Smyrna  press,  about  two  and  a 
alf  million  pages  in  the  Armenian  laogoage. 
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A  pocket  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
ancient  Armenian,  was  completed  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year  1837. 

The  plague,  that  scoorge  of  Tnrkey,  was 
permitted  this  year  to  enter  the  family  of  Mr. 
Dwight,  and  a  beloved  wife  and  child  became 
its  victims.    This  afflictive  dispensation  called 
forth  the  tenderest  expression  of  sympathy 
from  the  native  brethren  and  other  friends  of 
the  missionaries ;  and,  in  various  ways,  it  was 
tmlya  sanctified,  thoup^h  most  sorrowful  event 
This  terrible  disease,  m  its  annual  visitations 
to  the  capital,  and  other  parts  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  has  proved  a  far  more  serious  obsta- 
cle to  missionary  labor,  than  can  well  be 
imagined  in  America.    The  season  of  the 
plague  was  a  season  of  non-intercourse,  to  a 
very  great  extent    Schools  must  be  closed ; 
public  worship  suspended ;  and  the  giving  and 
recdving  of  vieit^  in  a  great  measure  mter- 
nipted.    This  has  happened,  again  and  again, 
at  all  the  stations.    Sometimes,  when  the  mis- 
edonaries  had  made  a  successful  and  promisiuj^ 
beginning  of  some  new  plan  of  usefulness,  this 
dr^fhl  scoui^  would  come  down  upon  them 
with  all  its  violence,  and  suddenly  arrest  the 
enterinise,  and  frustrate  all  their  hopes.    And 
in  such  a  country  as  Turkey,  when  a  school  is 
dosed,  or  public  worship  suspended  for  several 
montl^,  more  ground  may  be  lost  than  can  be 
gained  in  a  whole  year.    But  for  16  years 
past,  since  quarantines  have  been  established, 
Constantinople  has  not  been  visited  with  the 
plague,  showing  that  it  did  not  originate  there. 
A3  the  doctnnes  of  the  gospel  gained  a  hold 
cm  the  hearts  of  the  people,  superstitions  gave 
way;  and,  as  error  became  eradicated  nrom 
the  mind,  the  external  symbols  of  that  error 
were  naturally  removed  from  use  and  from 
sight.    The  progress  of  correct  religious  opin- 
ion was  evinced,  especially,  by  the  gradual  dis- 
appearance of  pictures  from  the  Armenian 
cnorches.   In  one  instance,  near  the  banning 
of  the  year  1838,  the  vartabed  and  leading 
men  in  the  large  village  of  Orta  Keuy,  on  the 
Bo^horus,  went  together  to  the  church,  and 
carefallj  removed  every  picture,  except  the 
altar  pieces,  which  were  so  situated  that  the^ 
could  not  be  approached  for  worship.    This  is 
the  village  in  which  the  missionancs  resided, 
when  they  first  began  to  get  access  to  the  Ar- 
menians.   The  patriarch  Stepan  remarked  to 
one  of  the  native  brethren,  toat  many  of  the 
observances  in  their  church  were  not  pescribcd 
by  the  gospel,  and  that  probably  tney  would 
not  ejast  ten  years  longer. 

The  reformation  was  daily  gainmg  strength. 
The  converted  Armenians  were  active  and 
prayerful.  They  delighted  in  the  communion 
of  saints ;  and  they  a^  sought  and  found  fre- 
quent opportunities  for  religious  conversation 
with  their  fellow-countrymen,  who,  as  yet,  had 
not  felt  the  power  of  the  gospel.  Mr.  Sahak- 
van  continued  his  connection  with  the  Hi^h 
school  at  Hass  Keuy,  and  his  opportunities 
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for  usefulneas  were  many  and  great  But,  such 
was  the  opposition  of  the  leading  Armenians 
to  Mr.  Sahakyan,  that  its  distingmshed  patron 
determined  to  abandon  it  altogether;  and, 
before  the  close  of  the  year  1838,  most  of  the 
teachers  were  dismissed,  and  the  school  reduced 
to  its  former  footing.  Many  of  the  people 
were  strongly  in  favor  of  its  continuance,  and 
particularly  the  leading  men  of  the  village 
where  it  was  located ;  and  thev  sent  a  delega- 
tion to  the  patriarch,  to  implore  his  aid,  to 
prevent  the  approaching  di^urter.  All  they 
obtained  from  nim  was  fair  promises,  that  were 
never  fulfilled. 

Mr.  Sahakyan,  beinff  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, was  very  ^laolv  taken  up  by  the 
mission.  The  necessity  nad  for  some  time 
been  felt,  of  having  a  man  to  superintend  the 
distribution  of  books,  which  were  rapidlv  in- 
creasing in  number.  To  this  post  Mr.  Ssuiak- 
yan  was  appointed,  with  the  confident  expec- 
tation that  it  would  prove  a  station  of  great 
usefcdnesB. 

The  kingdom  of  Christ  now  began  to  make 
evident  inroads  on  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  in 
the  interior  of  the  country.  Two  Armenian 
priests,  in  Nicomedia,  who  had  never  seen  a 
missionary,  had  been  converted  to  the  truth. 
One  of  them  afterwards  came  4o  Constantino- 
ple, and  visited  the  missionaries:  He  appeared 
to  be  a  man  of  a  most  devout  and  humble 
spirit,  who  had  inward  experience  of  the  grace 
of  God.  The  doctrine  of  salvation,  by  grace 
alone,  was  quite  familiar  and  very  precious  to 
him  ;  and  he  readily  discriminated  between  a 
living  and  a  dead  faith.  In  1832,  Mr.  GU>odeU 
left  with  an  old  priest  at  Nicomedia,  as  he 
was  passing,  a  copy  of  the  Anneno-Turkiah 
New  Testament,  and  ^ve  to  some  Armenian 
boys  several  tracts  m  the  same  language. 
One  of  these  tracts — a  translation  of  we 
Daimnan's  Daughter — fell  into  the  hands  of 
another  priest,  wuom  Mr.  Goodell  did  not  see. 
The  perusal  of  it  was  the  means  of  his  awaken- 
ing and  conversion ;  and,  through  his  infill 
ence,  another  priest  was  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  and  their  united  prayers 
and  efforts  were  now  directed  to  the  enughten- 
ment  and  conversion  of  their  flock.  The  spirit 
of  inquiry  began  to  spread  among  the  people. 

In  the  spring  of  1838,  Mr.  Dwig^t  visited 
the  place  and  found  16  men,  who  appeared  to 
be  truly  enlightened  and  converted.  He  was 
received  by  tiiem  with  the  greatest  cordiality, 
and  they  seemed  to  hang  on  his  lips  like  men 
hungering  for  the  bread  of  life. 

The  two  priests,  Der  Yertaness,  and  Der 
Har&tun,  removed,  of  their  own  accord,  to 
Constantinople ;  and  were  subsequentiy  placed 
together,  as  the  only  priests  in  a  village  churdi 
on  the  Bosphorus.  Here  they  could  act  with 
a  good  degree  of  independence,  and  many  op- 

g>rtunities  of   doing    good   were  presented, 
uring  the  summer  of  1838,  the  I'atriardi 
Stepan,  being  an  old  acquaintance,  spent  aev- 
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eral  weeks  with  them ;  and  Ihey  had  firee  con- 
TersatioDB  together  on  religious  sobjects,  the 
Patriarch  generally  assenting  to  their  views. 

Both  at  BrC^sa  and  Trebizond  every  possible 
obstacle  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  progress 
of  the  truth  ;  and  yet  the  Word  of  God  could 
not  be  bound.  In  both  places  there  were  in- 
creasing friendliness  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
more  extended  intercourse,  and  the  special 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Among  those 
whose  minds  seemed  to  be  especiallv  opened  to 
religious  impressions  at  Trebizond,  were  the 
vartabed  himself,  or  acting  bishop,  and  also  a 
priest  of  the  Church.  At  BrOsa,  the  two 
teachers,  Mr.  Seropd,  and  Mr.  Hohannes, 
seemed  to  be  growing  in  grace  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  Cnrist.  An  influential  and  dis- 
tinguished man  became  a  serious  inquirer  for 
the  way  of  salvation,  and  opposition  thus  far, 
was  overruled  for  good.  In  October,  1838,  Mr. 
Schneider  began  a  regular  preaching  service 
at  his  own  house,  every  Sabbath,  in  the  Turkish 
language,  for  the  benefit  of  both  Armenians 
and  Greeks.  The  Bev.  E.  Biggs  joined 
the  station  at  Smyrna,  with  his  family,  on  the 
2d  of  November,  1838. 

By  a  series  of  intrigues,  commenced  near  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1839,  the  leading  bankers 
were  gradually  dispossessed  of  much  of  their 
former  power ;  and  three  or  four  men  from  the 
artisan  classes,  stood  before  the  nation  as  its 
guides  and  dictators,  and  especially  as  defenders 
of  its  ancient  faith,  and  the  zealous  extirpators 
of  heresy.  One  of  these  was  the  Sultan's  chief 
architect,  and  another  was  his  second.  An- 
other was  superintendent  of  the  government 
powder  works.  The  first  two  were  employed 
at  the  time,  in  erecting  the  most  splendid  of 
all  the  imperial  palaces;  and  this  brought 
them  into  closer  contact  with  the  Sultan  than 
was  enjoyed  by  any  of  the  bankers ;  and  he 
was  so  much  delighted  with  their  work,  that  he 
seemed  ready  togrant  them  any  request  they 
might  make.  The  expulsion  of  Protestantism 
from  the  land  was  an  object  that  lay  near  their 
hearts ;  and  they  now  resolved  to  make  use  of 
the  strong  arm  of  the  Sultan  to  e£fect  it  Ac- 
cusations were  presented  against  the  evangeli- 
cal brethren,  and  the  most  false  and  scandalous 
representations  were  made,  as  to  the  character 
and  tendencies  of  Protestantism,  calculated 
not  only  to  prejndioe  the  minds  of  the  Turkish 
cabinet,  but  to  excite  the  feelings  of  the  popu- 
lace. The  Sultan  was  easily  jpersuadea,  and 
the  architects  and  powder-nuiker  were  fully 
snthorized  to  call  upon  the  civil  power,  to  aid 
them  in  extirpating  this  dangerous  heresy. 

But  the  Patriarch  Stepan,  was  altogether 
too  mild  a  man  for  their  purpose ;  and  it  was 
reported  and  believed  that  his  sympathies  were 
with  tiie  evan^lical  party.  They  procured 
from  the  intenor  of  tne  country,  Hagopos,  a 
man  who  had  once  been  Yicar  of  the  Patri- 
archate of  Constantinople,  and  who  was  noto- 
rious for  his  bigotry  and  sternness  of  charac- 


ter, to  be  associated  with  Stepan,  a£ 
Patriarch.  He  soon  had  tlie  'w^h 
virtually  put  into  his  hands,  and  Stc 
to  a  mere  cypher.  On  the  19th  of  '. 
Mr.  Sahakyan  was  arrested,  and  thr 
the  Patriarch's  prison,  without  even 
of  an  examination,  and  without  being* 
of  the  charges  alleged  against  him. 
a  mild,  amiable,  inoffensive  man  ;  of 
ishcd  character,  and  against  whom,  as 
and  a  citizen,  not  the  slig-htcst  im 
could  be  brought  And  yet,  while  the 
called  Christian  Patriarchate  would 
possible  means  to  protect  felons  of  e 
scription,  who  belonged  to  the  Armeni 
munity,  even  to  the  murderer  himself,  f 
regular  action  of  the  Torkidi  law,  i 
rudely  seize  an  innocent  man,  and  deliv 
over  to  the  civil  authorities,  to  be  punk 
daring  to  think  and  act  for  himself,  in  z 
pertaining  only  to  his  own  soul  and  Got 

The  Armenian  Patriarchal  power  a 
stantinople  has  alwa^  been  a  perse 
power,  but  more  especially  within  the  la 
nundred  and  fifty  years,  during  which, 
blood  even  has  been  shed  by  it,  in  the  end 
to  prevent  proselytism  from  that  Church 
Church  of  Borne.  In  the  present  insi 
therefore,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  o 
Church  were  only  acting  out  the  true  spii 
the  establishment.  Mr.  Boghos  Fizika 
also  arrested  and  put  into  the  same  p 
with  Mr.  Sahakyan.  Pour  days  afterw 
these  two  individuals  were  put  under  ch 
of  a  l^irkish  police  officer,  who  was  ar 
with  pistols  and  sword,  and,  without  the  J 
show  of  trial  or  expressed  accusation,  ( 
were  sent  into  banishment  by  an  imperial 
man,  to  a  monastery  near  Kaisery,  (the 
cient  Cffisarea  of  Cappadocia,)  about  400  m 
east  of  Constantinople.  The  Patriarch  Stej 
took  leave  of  them  with  tears.  He  did  : 
participate  in  the  act  of  his  compeers,  £ 
knew  well  its  deep  injustice.  The  poh'ce  c 
cer,  a  Turk,  stopped  at  his  mother's  house 
Sectary,  and  sent  back  word  that  Mr.  Fizi 
was  too  feeble  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  the  joi 
ney ;  but  the  mostpositive  orders  were  retarii 
to  carry  him  to  Kaisery,  either  aliye  or  den 

At  Nicomedia,  he  was  reAr^hed  with  an  i 
terview  with  the  evangelical  brethren ;  ai 
having  recruited  his  health,  he  went  on  h 
way.  But  the  Turkish  officer  who  condnctc 
him,  finding  they  had  friends  there,  treated  Mi 
Sahakyan  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  for  th 
purpose  of  extorting  money,  till  he  was  com 
pelled  to  give  an  order  for  9100  to  secon 
relief.  On  their  arrival  at  Kaisery,  the  Arme 
nians,  on  being  informed  that  thej  bad  beec 
banished  merdy  because  they  received  the 
Bible  as  the  onl]^  infallible  pde,  replied  that 
the  Patriarch  might  as  well  bamdi  them  all, 
for  they  were  all  of  the  same  opinion. 

The  greatest  efforts  were  now  mode  at  the 
capital  to  frighten  the  brethren  into  sabmis- 
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sion.  Very  few  dared  to  visit  the  mission- 
aries, and  those  only  under  cover  of  the  dark- 
nees.  On  the  3d  of  March,  a  Patriarchal  bnll 
was  issaed  by  Ho^opos,  adjunct  Patriarch, 
forbidding  the  reading  of  all  books  printed  or 
circulated  by  the  missionaries ;  ana  all  who 
had  such  books  in  their  possession  were  re- 
quired to  deliver  them,  witnout  delay,  to  their 
bishop  or  confessor.  The  brethren,  though 
appalled  by  such  violent  proceedings,  still  ex- 
hibited great  constancy ;  and  seemed  ready  to 
suffer  jovfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  and, 
if  need  be,  imprisonment,  banishment,  and  the 
bastinado,  for  their  Master's  sake. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  Der  Eevork,  the 

pious  priest  of  Haas  Ecuy,  was  arrested  and 

thrown  into  prison.    Eight  days  after,  the 

Patriarch  Stepan  was  deposed  from  office,  and 

permitted  to  retire  to  his  convent  at  Armash, 

near  Kicomedia;  and  on  the  following  day, 

his  assistant,  Hagopos,  was  installed  m  his 

place.    During  &e  same  week,  the  Qreek 

Patriarch  issued  a  bull,  excommunicating  all 

who  should  buy,  sell,  or  read  the  books  of  tiie 

Lutherans  or  Galvinists,  as  the  missionaries 

were  called ;  and  an  imperial  firman  was  also 

published,  requiring  all  the  patriarchs  to  look 

well  to  their  flocks,  and  guard  them  against 

foreign  influence  and  infidelitv.    It  was  now 

^uite  evident  that  the  Sultan  himself  was  an 

interested  party  in  these  transactions.    After 

lying  in  prison  for  more  than  a  month,  Der 

Kevork  was  banished  into  the  interior ;  and 

two  vartabeds,  who  had  presided  over  dioceses 

as  bishops,  one  more  teacner,  and  several  other 

persons,  were  sent  into  exile  about  the  same 

time.    As  there  was  no   examination  of  any 

case,  some  who  were  made  the  victims  of  this 

cruel  fanaticism,  had  never  in  any  way  been 

associated  with  the  evaneclical  men,  but  were 

made  to  participate  in  their  punishment  by  a 

mere  mbtake. 

April  28,  the  Patriarch  issued  a  new  bull, 
more  violent  than  the  former,  threatening  ter- 
rible anathemas,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  against  all  who  should 
be  found  having  any  intercourse  with  the  mis- 
sionaries, or  reading  their  books ;  and  also 
against  all  who  neglected  to  inform,  when  made 
acqoflintcd  with  oflenders.  Within  two  or 
three  days,  a  rich  banker,  who  had  been  for 
years  on  friendly  terms  with  the  missionaries, 
and  who  was  especially  the  patron  of  Mr. 
Boghos  Fizika,  was  arrested  and  imprisoned 
in  the  hospital,  as  an  insane  person  :  this  is  a 
method  of  persecution  not  unfrequently  resorted 
to  in  this  country.  The  banker  was  released 
'.ifler  about  a  week's  confinement,  on  paying  a 
large  sum  towards  the  college  at  Sectary,  to 
atone  for  the  mischief  he  had  done  by  his 
insanity  I 

The  list*  of  suspected  persons  had  now  swell- 
ed to  a  very  large  number ;  and  a  strong  effort 
was  being  made  to  procure  the  expulsion  of  the 
miasionaries  themselves  from  the  country.  Mul- 


titudes of  persons  of  diverse  characters,  were 
active,  from  diverse  motives,  in  keeping  alive 
the  spirit  of  fimaticism.    The  native  brethren 
were  at  their  wits'  end,  and  even  the  missiona- 
ries could  not  see  how  God  was  eoing  to 
deliver  his  people.     Providence  solved  the 
problem,  however,  with  the  greatest  imagina- 
ble ease.    The  persecuting  powers  were  sud- 
denly thrown  into  the  deepest  consternation, 
by  a  demand  from  the  Sultan  to  all  the  Patri- 
archs, that  each  should  furnish  him  with  seve- 
ral thousand  men,  to  recruit  his  broken  army, 
and  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  war  with  Mo- 
hammed Ali  of  E^rpt.    Though  an  unprece- 
dented demand,  it  must  be  promptly  ob^ed. 
Public  attention  was  now  entirely  absorbed 
in  this  subject,  and  the  doomed  Protestants 
were  for  the  moment  forgotten.    The  army 
was  raised,  and  marched  to  the  field.    It  was 
estimated  to  consist  of  80,000  men ;  and  on 
the  plains  of  Nedb,  near  Aleppo,  it  encoun- 
tered an  Egyptian  force  of  about  the  same 
number.    The  battle  was  foi^ht  on  the  24th 
of  June,  1839,  and  the  Turkish  troops  were 
utterly  defeated,  and  scattered  in  all  directions. 
Tidings  of  this  disaster,  however,  never  reached 
the  ears  of  the  Sultan  Mahmfid.    He  died  in 
his  own  palace,  on  the  Bosphorus,  on  the  first 
day  of  July.    His  son,  AbdOl  Meiid,  was 
girded  with  the  imperial  sword,  on  the  11th ; 
and  a  few  days  afbier,  the  news  reached  the 
cf^ital  that  the  Capudan  Pasha  had  treacher- 
ously surrendered  up  the  whole  Turkish  fleet 
to  Mohammed  Ali.    Thus,  both  the  army  and 
navy  were  gone,  and  a  mere  boy  of  seventeen 
was  upon  the  throne,  in  the  place  of  the  mat 
MahmCld ;  and  the  entire  dissolution  of  tbe 
empire  seemed  inevitable.    Nothing  but  the 
intervention  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
prevented  this  catastrophe. 

By  this  rapid  succetsion  of  remarkable 
events,  God  rebuked  the  persecutors  of  his 
people,  and  efiectnally  removed  from  them  the 
power  of  carrying  into  efiect  their  unholv  de- 
signs. Jud^ent  succeeded  judgment  A  fire 
broke  out  in  Pera,  which  consumed  between 
three  and  four  thousand  houses,  destroying  an 
immense  amount  of  property  and  several  bves. 
Immediately  after,  a  meeting  of  the  Armenian 
Synod  was  called,  and,  after  much  violent 
debating,  it  was  resolved  that  a  part  of  the 
exiles  should  be  recalled.  Mr.  Sanakyan,  be- 
ing considered  a ''  ring-leader,''  was  to  be  left 
in  perpetual  banishment  All  the  others  re- 
turned to  their  homes  before  winter  set  in. 
Some  of  them  were  restored  to  their  former 
stations.  Hie  converted  brethren,  generally, 
soon  took  courage.  Thev  cautiously  resumed 
their  intercourse  with  the  missionaries,  and 
gradually  became  bolder  than  ever  in  their 
efforts  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

In  the  mean  time,  at  the  suggestion  of  others, 
Mr.  Sahakyan  wrote  two  or  tnree  letters,  suc- 
cessively, to  the  Patriarch,  petitioning  for  his 
own  release.    They  were  coached  in  terms  of 
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great  respect,  but  as  they  cofDtained  no  confess 
sion  of  error,  and  no  promise  of  future  submis- 
gion,  his  request  was  denied.  The  bishop  of 
Kaisery  also  wrote  to  the  Patriarch  in  his 
behalf,  saving  that  he  had  watched  Mr.  S. 
very  closely,  and  had  "  found  no  fault  in  him ; ". 
but  this  application  also  failed.  But,  through 
the  intervention  of  an  English  gentleman,  who 
was  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  palace,  the 
Patriarch,  by  request  of  the  Sultan,  after  many 
delays,  and  sorely  against  his  will,  sent  an  order 
for  the  release  of  Mr.  S.  on  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1840. 

Steps  were  taken  to  make  this  persecution 
general ;  and  similar  measures  of  oppression 
and  cruelty  were  resorted  to  at  Bri^,  Trebi- 
zon^f  and  other  places. 

But,  while  these  violent  measures  imposed 
an  outward  check  upon  the  work,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  truth  was  spreading ;  even  the 
measures  taken  to  check  the  reformation,  be- 
ing in  many  instances  the  means  of  awakening 
inquiry ;  and  at  the  very  time  when  the  storm 
was  raging  at  the  capital,  and  at  diJBerent 
points  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  empire,  the  mis- 
sion was  pushing  its  advanced  poets  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  In  April, 
Mr.  Jackson,  from  Trebizond,  visited  Erzram, 
altnost  in  the  centre  of  ancient  Armenia,  in 
order  to  make  arrangements  for  commencing 
operations  in  that  town.  While  he  was  there, 
a  letter  was  publicly  read  in  the  church  from 
the  Patriarch,  warning  the  people  against  in- 
tercourse with  the  Americans,  and  against 
patronizing  their  schools  and  reading  their 
Dooks ;  ana  ordering  them  to  seize  such  books, 
wherever  they  could  be  found,  and  to  commit 
them  to  the  flames.  This  did  not  prevent  Mr. 
Jackson  from  procuring  a  dwelling  house, 
which  he  accomplished  through  the  kind  as- 
sistance of  the  British  consul,  and  on  the  11th 
of  September,  1839,  he  removed  there  with 
his  family.  In  February  of  the  same  year, 
the  station  at  Constantinople  was  strengthened 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  C.  Hamlin  and  wife, 
he  being  designated  to  open  a  seminary  for 
Armenian  boys. 

The  first  Monday  in  January,  of  the  jrear 
1840,  was  observed  as  a  dav  of  special  fasting, 
humiliation  and  prayer,  tnrougnout  all  the 
mission  stations  of  the  Board  in  Turkey.  The 
events  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  existing 
state  of  things  in  the  country,  rendered  it  a 
season  of  deep  interest.  It  became  more  and 
more  evident  that  the  persecuting  power  had 
received  a  check  from  which  it  would  not  im- 
mediately recover.  The  efforts  of  the  persecu- 
tors to  destroy  the  truth  had  only  made  it 
more  extensively  known  ;  while  the  injustice, 
violence  and  cruelty  of  the  clergy  had  brought 
them  into  contempt. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1840,  in- 
tercourse was  resumed  with  most  of  those 
whom  the  persecution  had  temporarily  repell- 
ed from  the  missionaries,  and  there  was  evi- 


dently no  diminution  of  interest  in  religions 
inquiry.  One  striking  providence  after  an- 
other occurred,  calculated  to  lead  the  hearts 
of  the  faithful  to  repose  in  God,  and  to  be 
"  nothing  terrified  by  their  adversaries."  Li 
several  instances,  signal  judgments  followed 
the  persecutor,  so  that  even  the  enemies  them- 
selves were  constrained  to  acknowledge  (hat 
God  himself  was  uttering  his  reproving  Toice. 
The  sudden  manner  in  wnich  the  late  Sultan 
was  cut  off,  and  his  forces  by  land  and  sea  de- 
stroyed, at  the  very  time  when  he  was  aiding 
by  his  authority  to  vex  the  church,  has  already 
been  noticed.  The  chief  instrument  in  induc- 
ing him  to  use  his  mighty  power  for  snch  a 
purpose,  was,  by  the  Sultan's  death,  depriTed 
of  his  influence ;  and  shortly  after,  his  wife 
was  removed  by  death,  and  he  himself  brought 
down  to  the  grave's  mouth.  Another  powe^ 
ful  man,  who  had  actively  opposed  and  perse- 
cuted the  evangelical  brethren,  within  a  short 
space  of  time  lost  two  daughters  by  sudden 
death ;  a  third  daughter  became  deranged,  and 
also  a  daughter-in-law ;  his  wife  was  deformed 
by  sickness,  and  also  made  nearly  blind,  and 
he  himself  became  a  miserable  invalid.  And 
soon  after  the  young  Sultan  came  upon  the 
throne,  a  charter  of  rights  was  granted  to  the 
people,  without  their  asking  for  it,  proYidinff 
for  some  fundamental  changes  in  the  inteiMl 
administration  of  the  government.  In  the 
presence  of  all  the  foreign  ambassadorg,  the 
sovereign  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  guard,  m 
far  as  in  him  lay,  the  liberty,  property,  ana 
honor  of  every  individual  subject,  without  re- 
ference  to  his  religious  creed.  No  one  was  U) 
be  condemned,  in  any  case,  without  an  impjtf- 
tial  trial,  and  no  one  was  to  suffer  the  i»Da«y 
of  death,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Sum 
himself.  Under  this  charter  chances  the  most 
momentous,  particularly  for  the  Christian  and 
Jewish  population,  have  already  taken  place 
in  Turkey ;  and  everythinj^  now  mdicates,  tnai 
according  to  the  honest  intention  and  policy 
of  the  present  government,  there  is  ultimately 
to  be  a  complete  carrying  out  of  its  provisions, 
in  every  part  of  the  empire.  ^,  , 

Under  the  old  system,  bankers  were  needea 
to  furnish  capital  to  the  pashas,  imtu  tney 
should  procure  their  supplies  from  the  op 
pressed  people.     An  important  part  of  J^« 
new  system,  however,  was,  that  thenceforwart 
the  ruling  pashas  and  governors  througnoui 
the  country,  should  each  receive  a  fixed  saJi^ 
from  the  government ;  and  in  no  c^J^r^ 
with  the  collection  of  taxes,    ^ff^rdingij. 
near  the  beginning  of  the  year  1840,  all  iw 
bankers  of  the  government  received  orae^ 
to  settle  up  their  accounts,  as  t^ey/«« 
be  no  longer  needed  in  the  capacity  m  ^^ 
they  had  heretofore  served  the  state,    i « 
threw  many  of  them  into  great  ^^^^ ^j. 
some  it  completely  mined.    One  wasdnvei^ i 
his  desperation,  to  the  crime  of  suicide,    in 
did  God  put  another  obstacle  out  of  ine  w»/» 
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which  hitherto  had  seriously  obstracted  the 
progress  of  his  kingdom. 

In  the  spring  of  1840  the  Greek  Patriarch, 
who  had  joined  hands  with  the  Armenian  Pa- 
triarch in  persecuting  the  people  of  God,  was 
saddenlj  deposed  from  office,  oj  order  of  the 
Turkish  government ;  and  it  woa  not  long  be> 
fore  the  Armenian  Patriarch  followed  him  into 
retirement  He  became  so  odioos,  on  accoont 
of  his  OTerbearing,  violent  spirit,  as  well  as  his 
follies,  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign  to  save  him- 
self from  being  deposed ;  and  Stepan,  who  had 
been  ejected  for  his  mildness  ana  his  forbear- 
ance towards  Protestants,  was  reelected  to  the 
Patriarchate,  first  by  vote  of  the  principal 
bankers,  and  afterwards  bv  acclamation,  in 
an  immense  popular  assembly. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1840,  Mr.  Sahakyan 
retomed  from  his  banishment,  and  his  presence 
tcDdedgreatly  to  strengthen  the  native  breth- 
ren. He  soon  commenced  a  series  of  active 
labors  for  the  good  of  his  countrymen.  Priest 
Vertaneas  also,  not  being  able  conscientiously 
to  perform  all  the  duties  required  of  him  as 
priest,  quietly  and  unostentatiously  withdrew ; 
and  resolved  to  devote  his  whole  time  in  labor- 
ing for  the  spread  of  the  truth  among  his 
countrymen.  He  tiius  abandoned,  voluntarily, 
a  situation  in  which  he  was  honored  and  sup- 
ported, for  one  in  which  he  was  exposed  to 
constant  suspicion,  reproach  and  persecution, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  with  very  uncertain 
means  of  subsistence.  Priest  Kevork  seemed 
to  be  «  fall  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost," 
preaching  more  boldly  than  before  his  banish- 
ment, that  there  is  but  **  one  name  given  under 
heaven  among  men  whereby  we  must  be 
saved ;"  and  ready  to  suffer  again,  if  need  be, 
for  his  beloved  Lord  and  Master.  The  doc- 
tnnal  views  of  the  converted  Armenians 
seemed,  in  general,  wonderfully  clear ;  which 
was  the  more  surprising,  considering  the  im- 
mense rubbish  of  superstition  and  error  that 
origiaally  encumbo^  their  minds.  The  stan- 
dard doctrine  of  the  reformation  in  Europe — 
BalvatioD  by  grace  alone,  without  the  deeos  of 
the  law,  was  usually  the  great  central  truth, 
first  apprehended  by  their  awakened  and  inquir- 
ing muds,  and  made  the  ground  of  satisfactory 
repose. 

The  number  of  inquirers  steadily  increased, 
sod  indeed  nearly  all  who  called  upon  the  mis- 
nonaries,  came  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  reli- 
^ous  conversation.  The  story  naa  been  very 
mdnstriously  circulated,  especially  during  the 
persecQtion,  that  the  Americans  were  a  nation 
of  infidels,  without  even  the  form  of  religion ; 
and  that  the  missionaries  were  aiming  to  con- 
vert all  the  Armenians  to  infidelitv,  and  only 
pretended  at  first  to  believe  the  Bible,  so  as  the 
more  easily  to  draw  people  into  their  snares ; 
and  in  more  than  one  instance,  their  visitors 
showed  at  first  no  little  anxiety  to  know  ex- 
actly what  was  the  truth  of  the  matter ;  and 
whether  we  have  any  churches  in  America, 


and  whether  any  number  of  people  ever  assem- 
ble for  worship  on  the  Sabbath! 

Before  the  end  of  the  vear  1840,  a  room  in 
the  business  quarter  of  the  city,  for  receiving 
visitors,  and  for  conference  on  religious  sub- 
jects, was  procured  and  kept  open  on  two 
stated  days  of  each  week,  and  graduidly  be- 
came a  place  of  much  resort  for  religious 
inquiry. 

About  the  same  time,  the  book  depository 
was  removed  to  the  heart  of  the  city ;  and  in 
the  most  public  manner  the  products  of  the 
press,  so  lately  anathematized  by  the  Patri- 
arch, were  daily  'sold  by  an  a^ent,  who  was 
himself  an  Armenian.  More  i&a,n  three  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  of  books,  in  the  diflerent 
languages,  weve  sold  at  Constantinople  during 
the  year  1840. 

A  weekly  meeting  in  the  Armenian  lao- 
g^nage,  commenced  by  Mr.  Dwi^ht  in  the 
autumn  of  1839,  with  only  three  individuals, 
and  that  privately,  for  fear  of  the  persecutors, 
gradually  increased,  and  before  the  end  of 
1840,  it  was  held  twice  a  week,  publicly,  and 
more  than  25  different  individuals  had  at- 
tended. 

November  24, 1840,  a  boarding-school  for 
Armenian  boys  and  young  men  was  opened  at 
Bebek,  on  the  Bosphorus,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Hamlin,  with  three  pupils, 
and  within  about  a  week,  applications  nad 
been  made  for  15  boarding  scnoiars,  though 
their  means,  at  first,  would  allow  them  to  re- 
ceive only  12.  An  effort  was  soon  made  to 
crush  the  infant  seminary,  though  it  proved 
entirely  futile,  and  was  m  itself  not  a  little 
ludicruus.  A  deputation  from  the  village 
of  Bebek  itself,  consisting  of  the  Armenian 
priest,  two  Greek  priests,  one  of  the  village 
rulers,  and  several  of  the  inhabitants,  called 
upon  the  Armenian  Patriarch,  and  expressed 
to  him  their  deep  regret  that  such  a  danger- 
ous man  as  Mr.  Hamlin  should  be  allowea  to 
reside  in  their  quarter.  They  accused  him  of 
eating  meat,  eggs,  butter,  milk,  ^.,  both  in 
Lent  and  also  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 
the  days  of  their  weekly  fast  I  He  also  taught 
his  scholars  that  it  is  no  more  wicked  to  eat 
butter  than  oil ;  or  meat  than  bread ;  or  eggi 
than  olives!  Another  grievous  ofifence  was, 
that  neither  Mr.  H.  nor  his  scholars  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross ;  nor  worshiped  the  Virgin 
Mary,  or  the  saints  1  Of  course,  they  said,  he 
must  be  a  confirmed  infidel,  and  he  can  teach 
nothing  better  in  his  school  than  the  works 
of  Voltaire!  The  Patriarch  was  too  well 
informed,  and  too  well  disposed,  to  be  moved 
by  such  an  application ;  and  the  petitioners 
had  leave  to  withdraw. 

During  the  month  of  June,  1840,  Mr.  Ham- 
lin and  Mr.  Dwight  visited  Nicomcdia.  The 
brethren  there  were  sorely  threatened,  during 
the  reign  of  violence  at  the  capital,  but  no 
serious  persecution  was  actually  attempted. 
They  had  had  little  spiritual  aid  or  comfort 
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from  abroad.  They  had  been  thrown  upon 
their  Bibles  for  religious  teaching,  and  upon 
the  Holy  Spirit  for  their  expounder  of  reli- 
gious truth,  and  upon  Goa  as  their  only 
protector;  and  they  had  grown  rapidly  in 
knowledge  and  grace.  The  missionaries  sat 
with  them,  on  the  Sabbath,  conversing  of  the 
things  of  God,  for  ten  hours,  and  so  intense  was 
their  interest  that  they  would  have  sat  for  ten 
hours  more. 

While  they  were  there,  a  stranger  from  a 
neighboring  town,  a  merchant,  being  in  Nico- 
media  on  business,  had  the  curiosity  to  call 
upon  them.  He  said  that  the  report  of  them 
had  reached  his  place  through  the  Patriarch's 
letter  of  warning,  and  that  he,  in  common  with 
many  of  his  breuiren,  was  very  anxious  to  know 
what  this  new  way  was.  They  explained  to 
him  their  views,  and  gave  him  a  copy  of  the 
New  Testament  in  the  modern  Armenian,  and 
also  Several  tracts,  and  he  took  his  leave,  ex- 
pressing his  high  gratification  with  the  inter- 
view. In  this  way  was  the  knowledge  of  the 
gospel  first  carried  to  Adabazar,  the  residence 
of  this  individual.  It  is  situated  about  27 
miles  directly  east  of  Nicomedia. 

The  reaction  after  the  persecution,  waa  not 
confined  to  the  capital.  In  Br&sa  and  Trebi- 
Eond  the  demand  for  books  increased,  and  there 
were  some  who  gave  evidence  of  being  truly 
converted;  and  even  at  the  new  station  at 
ErzrOm  there  were  signs  of  promise. 

The  Rev.  H.  J,  Van  Lennep  was  connected 
with  the  Smyrna  station  dunng  April,  1840. 
The  labors  of  the  missionaries  here  were  chiefly 
through  the  press,  and  during  the  year  1840 
more  than  six  millions  of  pages  were  printed 
in  the  Armenian  and  Armeno-Turkish  lan- 
guages alone.  The  most  important  work  in 
the  latter  was  the  Pentateuch,  translated  under 
Mr.  Goodell's  supervision.  Its  publication  was 
hailed  with  joy  by  multitudes.  The  Armenians 
of  Smyrna  also  established  a  press,  and  pub- 
lished a  newspaper. 

^  The  year  1841  opened  with  many  indicor 
tions  that  a  thorough  reformation  was  going 
forward  in  the  Armenian  community.  A  very 
marked  difference  was  observed  in  the  general 
style  of  preachino^  in  the  Armenian  churches 
at  the  capital.  There  was  a  growing  desire 
to  study  the  scriptures,  and  a  disposition  to 
compare  every  doctrine  and  practice  with  the 
written  word ;  and  this  could  not,  with  safety, 
be  disregarded.  It  was  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  hear  of  sermons  on  repentance,  on  the 
Sabbath,  on  the  Judgment  day,  &c.,  altogether 
based  upon  the  Bible ;  and,  in  some  instances, 
the  preachers  borrowed  largely  from  the  publi- 
cations of  the  missionaries  for  their  materials ; 
and  they  had  repeated  applications  to  furnish 
matter  directly  for  sermons,  for  one  of  the 
most  respectable  vartabeds  in  Constantinople. 
Another  of  the  vartabeds  went  so  far  even  as 
to  combat  the  prevailing  error  of  substituting 
Mary  and  the  saints  as  mediators  for  Christ, 


declaring  that  the  name  of  Christ  is  the  only 
one  given  under  heaven,  among  men,  whereby 
we  can  be  saved. 
As  the  reformation  advanced,  instances  of 

Sungent  conviction  of  sin,  and  a  strong  and 
eep  apprehension  of  spiritual  things  became 
more  common  than  had  before  been  noticed 
Some  persons  of  infamous  character  became 
the  subjects  of  an  entire  change,  so  that  many 
of  those  who  were  without,  were  constrained 
to  speak  of  the  change  as  most  wonderful. 
The  converted  brethren  also,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  appeared  to  be  growing  in  grace, 
and  m  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in 
an  active  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  others. 

Priest  Vertaness  was  full  of  activity  and 
hope.  Almost  every  day  he  brought  word 
of  some  new  and  interesting  case  of  in()uiry  in 
some  part  of  the  city.  His  whole  time  wa^ 
occupied  in  going  from  house  to  house.  In 
the  spring  of  1841,  a  report  came  to  Constan- 
tinople that  a  number  of  Armenians  in  Nico- 
media were  about  going  over  to  the  Jesuits ; 
and  the  Patriarch  commissioned  this  same 
priest  Vertaness  to  go  there  with  all  speed, 
and  endeavor  to  bring  them  back  to  their 
mother  church.  Thus  fortified  by  a  commis- 
sion from  the  highest  power,  he  had  perfectly 
free  access  to  every  family  in  the  Armenian 
community  in  that  town.  He  was  quite  suc- 
cessful in  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  while 
he  heartily  and  faithfully  obeyed  the  Patriarch, 
and  endeavored  to  persuade  men  not  to  suff«T 
themselves  to  fall  into  the  clutches  of  Rome, 
he  also  labored  still  more  zealously  to  bring 
them  to  a  sense  of  their  sins  against  God,  and 
to  a  hearty  reception  of  Christ  alone,  as  the 
Saviour  of  their  souls.  His  visit  was  a  great 
comfort  to  the  brethren  in  Nicomedia,  as  well 
as  an  advantage  to  the  cause  at  large. 

In  Adabazar  regular  meetings  for  prayer  and 
reading  the  Scriptures,  were  held  every  Sab- 
bath, and  from  25  to  50  were  usually  present 
One  of  the  priests  seemed  to  have  become  obe- 
dient to  the  faith.  A  handbill  tract,  contain- 
ing simply  the  ten  commandments,  in  the 
modern  tongue,  without  note  or  comment,  was 
the  means  of  opening  many  eyes  to  sec  the 
folly  and  sin  of  picture  worship.  One  year 
previously  there  could  not  probably  have  been 
found  a  single  soul,  among  the  4,000  Arme- 
nian inhabitants  of  Adabazar,  who  was  not 
groping  in  the  deepest  spiritual  darkness.  Now 
two  scores  or  more  were  convinced  of  the  er- 
rors of  their  Church,  and  ready  to  take  the 
Bible  as  their  only  religious  guide,  and  several 
appeared  to  be  truly  converted  men,  and  were 
willing  even  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  Christ. 
All  this  took  place  before  any  missionary  had 
visited  them.  In  the  autumn  of  1841,  Mr 
Schneider,  in  compliance  with  their  oft-repeat^- 
ed  invitations  for  a  missionary  to  visit  them, 
went  to  Adabazar,  and  returned  from  the 
visit  with  the  most  cheering  impressions,  that 
what  had  been  done  was  truly  the  work  of 
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God's  Spirit.  A  spirit  of  inquiry  was  fonnd 
to  be  extending  itself  tlirough  many  of  the 
neighboring  Tillages. 

m  Constantinople  a  most  singnlar  state  of 
things  existed.  The  Patriarch  was  personally 
well-difflposed  towards  the  evangelical  party, 
bat  stiU,  by  no  means  a  decid^  friend,  and 
ensily  inflnenced  by  the  bankers.  His  Yicar, 
or  rather  coUeagae,  for  such  he  became,  thoogh 
by  no  means  bigoted,  probably  not  mach  of  a 
believer  in  anything,  was  timeserving  and 
somewhat  cunning.  A  strong  portion  of  the 
tradesmen  were  in  favor  of  a  change  of  Pa- 
triarch, and  as  a  most  ready  means  of  accom- 
plishing their  obiect,  they  spread  the  story 
everywhere,  that  Stepan,  the  occupant  of  the 
see,  was  a  Protestant,  and  was  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  missionaries.  As  an  evidence 
of  this,  they  pointed  triumphantly  to  the  Sem- 
inary at  Bebek,  consisting  altogether  of  Ar- 
menian boys,  and  yet  their  parents  were  not 
ordered  to  Iseep  them  at  home.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  the  poor  Patriarch  to  do  something. 
The  Vicar  summoned  before  him  a  priest 
and  two  laymen,  who  had  children  there,  and 
privately  told  them  to  remove  their  boys ;  but 
chained  them  not  to  speak  about  it  in  public. 
The  priest  obeyed,  but  after  a  few  days,  brought 
his  boy  bock.  The  Yicar  again  ordered  him 
to  remove  his  child.  He  again  obeyed,  but 
soon  returned  him  as  before.  This  was  repeat- 
ed four  or  five  times.  At  length  the  school 
was  voluntarily  suspended  for  a  few  weeks ; 
and  then  went  on  more  prosperously  than 
evCT. 

A  fierce  quarrel  soon  broke  out  between 
the  bankers  and  the  tradesmen,  in  reference 
chiefly  to  the  alleged  mismanagement  of  the 
pecuniary  afiairs  of  their  college  at  Sectary, 
which  kept  the  whole  community  in  a  state 
of  intense  excitement  and  agitation  for  many 
months  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  mission- 
aries and  the  native  brethren  were  left  to  pros- 
ecute Uieur  labors  unmolested.  The  real  cause 
of  this  rupture  is  to  be  traced  to  the  domineer- 
ing spirit  of  some  of  the  bankers,  to  whose 
irresponsible  rule,  the  increasing  intelligence 
of  the  tradesmen  was  teaching  them  no  longer 
quietly  to  submit  The  latter  succeeded  in 
procuring  the  appointment,  by  the  people,  of 
a  committee  of  counsellors,  consistmg  of  24 
persons,  to  whom  every  question  of  importance, 
pertaining  to  the  business  matters  of  the  Ar- 
menian community,  was  to  be  referred.  After 
a  brief  interval  of  repose,  a  list  of  charges, 
which  hod  been  made  out  by  the  united  efibrts 
of  some  of  the  bankers,  and  some  of  the  clergy, 
wag  presentckl  by  the  Patriarch  to  the  Porte, 
against  these  24  men  ;  one  of  which  was,  that 
thev  hod  formed  the  plan  of  placing  themselves 
aod  the  people  under  the  protection  of  Bussia, 
and  thus  blading  defiance  to  the  Turks  1  The 
vhole  24  were  immediately  thrown  into  prison. 
As  soon  as  the  people  heard  of  it,  they  rushed 
to  the  Sublime  Porte,  to  the  number  of  from 


4  to  6,000,  and  called  upon  the  Qrand  Vizir 
either  to  release  their  representatives,  or  im- 
prison them  all.  This  officer  replied  that  their 
own  bankers  and  Patriarch  were  their  accusers. 
The  people  exclaimed,  "  We  do  not  acknowl- 
edge the  authority  of  our  bankers  or  clergy ; 
^e  are  subjects  of  the  Sultan."  It  soon  be- 
came evident  that  the  true  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  to  yield,  and  tne  prisoners  were 
accordingly  released.  The  people  then  de- 
manded the  immediate  removal  of  the  Patri- 
arch. Upon  this  the. bishops  and  vartabeds 
were  all  summoned  to  the  Porte,  and  the 
tradesmen  were  called  upon  to  select  from 
amone  them  the  one  they  would  prefer  as  Pa- 
triarcn.  The  reply  was,  "  We  will  have  none 
of  these  men ;  they  are  all  alike  bad  men ; 
men  who  live  by  extorting  money  from  the 
poor  people.  We  want  none  of  them.  We 
will  take  time  to  consider  the  matter."  The 
assembly  was  then  dismissed,  and  the  clcrgv 
went  away  in  disgrace.  As  they  passed  through 
the  crowd,  remarks  like  the  lollowing  were 
heard  from  the  lips  of  the  people :  "  There  go 
our  oppressors !"  "Whoever  goes  with  them 
goes  to  destruction !"  "  Let  no  man  step  his 
foot  again  in  the  Armenian  Church,  on  the 
peril  of  his  salvation,  so  lon^  as  these  men  are 
there  1"  "Behold  the  deceivers  and  robbers 
of  the  people  1"  For  some  days  afterwards, 
the  wickedness  of  the  clergy  was  a  subject  of 
universal  remark.  Many  said,  "  We  thought 
that  Stepan,  our  present  Patriarch,  was  one 
of  the  best  of  them  ;  and  we  called  him  a  dove, 
but  he  has  proved  to  be  a  raven.  He  has  be- 
trayed his  people  into  the  hands  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans I  If  he  is  the  best,  what  must  the 
others  be?" 

This  struggle  continued  for  several  months, 
each  party  alternately  triumphing,  and  suc- 
cumbing, until  at  last  a  peremptorv  order  was 
issued  by  the  Sultan,  that  the  belligerents 
should  forthwith  make  peace,  and  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men  should  be  regularly  chosen, 
to  be  associated  with  the  Patriarch  in  adminis- 
tering the  afi&irs  of  the  community.  Subse- 
quently it  was  arranged  that  two  committees 
should  be  appointed,  one  for  ecclesiastical,  and 
the  other  for  secular  matters,  and  the  Patri- 
arch be  the  chairman  of  each ;  and  this  order 
of  things  still  prevails. 

The  Patriarch,  Stepan,  was  soon  removed 
from  office,  and  as  the  people  and  bankers 
could  not  agree  upon  any  of  the  prominent 
candidates,  thev  selected  an  obscure  old  bishop, 
by  the  name  of  Asd&adzadClr,  who  had  always 
been  an  eccentric  character,  and  was  now  m 
his  dotage.  This  also  was  so  overruled  as  to 
work  mightily  for  the  spread  of  the  truth  in 
the  land.  Such  was  the  peculiar  oddity  and 
capriciousness  of  this  man,  that  nobody  wished 
to  go  to  the  Patriarchate  for  any  purpose,  ex- 
cept through  dire  necessity.  Evervbcdy  seem- 
ed to  feel  that  the  less  they  had  to  do  with  their 
Patriarch  the  better.    And  when  any  thing 
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was  said  about  the  need  of  adopting  rigorous 
measures  to  check  the  spread  of  Protestantism, 
the  reply  usually  was,  "  What  does  that  con- 
cern us  ?    Let  every  man  do  as  he  likes." 

The  Vicar  of  the  new  Patriarch  was  one  of 
those  exiled  for  Protestantism,  in  the  year 
1839.  He  was  formerly  acting  bishop  at  Tre^ 
bizond,  and  there  became  pretty  thoroughly 
enlightened  as  to  the  errors  of  his  Church. 
His  exaltation  to  the  office  of  Patriarch's  Yi- 
car,  was  as  unexpected  to  him  as  it  was  to  the 
missionaries  and  to  the  evangelical  brethren 
generally ;  and  that  also  was  of  God.  Only 
a  short  time  previous  he  had  applied  to  the 
mission  for  employment  in  the  oook-making 
department 

The  brethren  were  still  exempt  from  perse- 
cution, though  they  did  not  rest  from  prayer 
and  labor.  They  walked  "  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'* 
and  "  were  multiplied."  It  was  a  period  of 
quiet  and  steady  increase  to  the  churoL  There 
was  among  the  native  brethren,  a  very  delightr 
fill  increase  of  spirituality  of  mind,  and  an 
extraordinary  spirit  of  prayer.  The^  often  as- 
sembled in  small  circles  to  ask  for  God's  bless- 
ing on  the  means  of  grace ;  and  often,  after 
sermon  on  the  Sabbath,  would  several  of  them 
remain,  in  order  to  have  a  season  of  social 
prayer.  If  they  found  any  individual  in  the 
congregation  giving  indications  of  special  se- 
riousness, they  did  not  fail  to  stop,  and  con- 
verse and  pray  with  him. 

The  year  1842  was  distinguished  for  the 
special  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  The 
whole  city  of  Constantinople  was  filled  with 
rumors  of  "  the  new  doctrines,"  and  they  form- 
ed the  topics  of  discussion  in  almost  all  assem- 
blies of  Armenians.  The  minds  of  some  were 
wonderfully  wrought  upon.  The  thoughtless 
and  gay  became  sober  and  prayerful;  the 
worldly  became  spiritually  minded ;  the  proud 
became  meek  and  lowly ;  opposers  and  perse- 
cutors were  disarmed,  and  a  few  were  trans- 
formed into  decided  friends  and  helpers. 
Priests  and  vartabeds,  and  even  monks,  were 
obedient  to  the  faith;  of  which  the  mission- 
aries give  in  detail  some  most  interesting  in- 
stances. 

The  zeal  of  the  Armenian  Christian  breth- 
ren, in  endeavoring  to  enlighten  and  reclaim 
their  own  countrymen,  whether  &r  or  near, 
was  one  of  their  most  striking  characteristics. 
In  the  summer  of  1842,  several  of  them  met 
in  a  retired  spot  among  the  hills  that  surround 
tSie  capital,  and  after  uniting  in  prayer  for  the 
guidance  and  blessing  of  the  Hol;jr  Spirit,  they 
resolved  to  send  forth  one  of  their  number,  at 
their  own  expense,  on  a  missionary  tour  among 
the  Armenians  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  individual  selected  for  this  service  was 
priest  Vertaness,  who  readily  accepted  the 
call,  and  soon  proceeded  on  his  way.  It  was  a 
tour  attended  with  many  good  results. 

Nor  did  they  forget  the  claims  of  other  races 


around  them,  who  were  living^  in  ignc 
the  Gospel.  With  the  Jeyvs  especis 
had  almost  daily  conversation  in  refe 
the  one  only  Saviour,  Jesos  Christ ;  i 
was  the  more  remarkable,  since  thci 
scarcely  be  found  among  the  other  c. 
people  in  Turkey,  any  other  feeling-  th 
of  contempt  for  fhe  outcast  children  oi 
ham. 

There  was  also  a  very  marked  inei 
interest  and  religious  inquiry  amoD^  f 
Hitherto  the  important  element  of  fem al 
ence  had  been  in  a  great  measure  wanting 
reformation.  The  cause  of  this  was  tw 
first,  the  extreme  ignorance  and  cons 
bigotry  of  the  female  portion  of  the  2K>pn 
there  never  having  been  the  least  proyi^si 
their  education ;  and,  secondly,  the  diffici 
access  to  them,  and  of  their  ayailing'  themi 
even  when  disposed,  of  the  priySeges  c 
gospel,  owing  to  the  peculiar  ctistoms  of  s< 
m  tne  East  respecting  the  sechision  of  w< 
The  priests,  firom  their  official  character  ai 
fessors,  have  free  access  to  the  females  oi 
community.  The  pious  priests  were  not  I 
ward  in  availing  themselves  of  this  privi 
and  chiefly  through  their  instnunentalit 
the  years  1842  and  1843,  several  of  the  A 
nian  females  became  deeply  interested  in  r 
ious  concerns,  and  some  few  gave  eridenc 
being  truly  converted.  From  that  time  i 
began  to  form  a  part  of  the  regular  visit 
and  some  few  became  regular  attendants  at 
preaching  service  in  the  Seminary.  Ah 
the  same  time  Mr.  Dwight  opened  a  week-i 
preaching  service  in  .^menia,  exclusively 
females. 

The  distribution  of  the  publications  of  i 
press  became  an  important  branch  of  lab< 
and  quite  sufficient  to  occupy  the  best  part 
one  man's  time.    Mr.  Homes  was  designate 
to  this  particular  work,  and  he  soon  found  thi 
in  connection  with  his  other  labors,  he  wi 
fully  and  most  usefully  employed.    There  wi 
a  constantly  increasing  demaDd  for  books,  s 
that  by  the  spring  of  1843,  it  was  impossibl 
to  procure  a  supply  from  the  press  and  biDder 
in  Smyrna,  with  the  limited  funds  they  had,  t! 
meet  seasonably  all  the  orders  that  came  Id 
Eight  or  ten  booksellers  at  the  capital  were 
kept  constantly  supplied,  and  the  products  oi 
the  ^ress  were  also  sent  to  almost  every  part  ot 
the  interior,  even  into  Russia,  Georgia,  and 
Persia.  An  Armenian  archbishop  near  Odessa, 
on  receiving  some  of  these,  expressed  the  great- 
est jo^ ;  and  remarked  that  they  ought  to  be 
grateml  towards  those  who  were  engaged  in 
preparing  such  excellent  books  for  their  coun- 
trymen.   More  than  40,000  volumes  and  tracts 
were  issued  from  the  Smyrna  depot  to  the  dif- 
ferent stations,  during  the  vear  1842.   The 
translation  of  the  whole  Old  Testament  into 
the  Armeno-Turkish  langua^,  to  which  Mr. 
Goodell  had  devoted  his  undivided  attention  and 
strength  for  many  years,  was  happily  completed 
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<m  the  6th  of  November,  1841,  and  was  pab- 
liahed  at  Smyrna,  in  the  spring  of  1842  ;  and 
before  the  end  of  the  following  winter,  the  re- 
vision of  the  New  Testament  in  the  same  lan- 
guage waa  also  finished  bv  Mr.  Goodell,  and 
the  translation  published.  And  by  its  side  may 
be  placed  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in 
the  modern  Armenian,  pnblished  about  the 
same  time  in  Smyrna,  as  revised  by  Mr.  Adger. 
The  expense  of  the  hitter  work  was  defrayed 
by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
While  that  of  the  former  came  from  the  Ameri> 
can  Bible  Society. 

One  of  the  most  striking  traits  of  the  re- 
formed Armenians  is,  their  reverence  and 
love  of  the  Word  of  GkxL  Some  have  been 
known  to  sit  up  all  night  to  read  and  stady  the 
Bible,  when  it  was  first  fhmished  to  them  in 
an  intelligible  langnage;  and  the  prevailing 
desire  of  all  seemed  to  be,  to  understand  what 
God  teaches  through  his  Word,  and  to  conform 
their  belief  and  practice  wholly  to  his  teach- 
ings. A  distinguiahed  Armenian  having  pub- 
lished a  book  against  Protestantism,  xmSet  the 
direction  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
Vicar  of  the  Patriarcn  condemned  the  proce- 
dore,  admitted  that  there  were  errors  in  their 
church,  and  said  that  this  book  would  call  forth 
a  replv  from  the  missionaries,  which  would  ex- 
pose these  errors  to  the  people. 

The  seminary  still  survived  all  the  shocks  it 
received  from  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  its 
enemieB.  For  several  months  the  most  vigorous 
efibrts  were  mode  by  bankers,  priests,  varta- 
beds,  and  bishops,  especially  those  who  were 
endeavoring  to  uphold  the  bcDtary  College,  to 
cmsh  this  institution ;  when  lo !  the  Scutary 
Collese  was  closed  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts, 
and  the  mission  Seminary  still  lived  and  flour- 
i^edl 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  Wood,  who  arrived  at  Con- 
stantinc^le  with  his  wife,  in  the  summer  of 
1842,  was  associated  with  Mr.  Hamlin  in  the 
instruction  of  the  seminary,  the  number  of 
scholars  being  25,  all  of  whom  boarded  in 
the  establishment  Besides  the  incalculably 
important  bearing  of  such  an  institution  on 
the  eotise  of  evangelical  religion  in  Turkey,  it 
proved  itself  to  be  highly  useful  also  as  an  ob- 
ject of  attraction  to  visitors,  drawing  them 
within  the  sound  of  the  gospel,  and  those,  too, 
often  of  a  chiss  that  could  not  be  induced  to 
go  for  instruction  to  the  private  house  of  a 
nuMionary. 

Two  of  those  who  were  numbered  with  the 
converted  brethren,  in  the  autumn  of  1842, 
became  disaflbcted,  and  left,  the  occasion  being 
a  paragraph  or  two  in  the  Missionary  Herald, 
reelecting  the  probability  and  desirableness, 
in  certain  circumstances,  of  a  separation  of 
the  evangelical  bretln^n  fit)m  the  Armenian 
Church.  Mr.  Southgate,  (afterwards  bishop) 
of  the  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Churcn, 
first  directed  thdr  attention  to  the  article,  and 
translated  the  paragraphs  alluded  to  for  them. 


neither  of  them  being  acquainted  with  the 
English  language. 

The  work  progressed  also  at  the  interior 
stations.  But  success,  as  usual,  awakened 
opposition  ;  and  an  enlightened  priest,  at  Erz- 
rCkm,  who  had  begun  to  preach  the  truth  to  his 
people,  was  suspended  Irom  ofiice,  and  basti- 
nadoed by  the  bishop  with  his  own  hands. 
The  sufibrer,  after  counting  25  blows,  swooned 
away,  and  in  this  condition  was  bound  with  a 
chain,  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  re- 
mained till  the  next  momipg.  After  being 
released,  he  told  the  bishop,  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  that  he  should  continue  to  read  and 
teach  the  gospel.  This  same  bishop  was  once  a 
serious  inquirer,  and  even  sufiered  persecution 
for  Protestantism.  He  was  one  of  the  exiles 
in  1839  ;  but,  since  his  restoration  to  power, 
he  has  been  a  bitter  and  violent  peraecutor. 

The  Providence  of  God  wondemtlly  favored 
the  brethren  in  Adabazar.  In  the  spring  of 
1842,  the  vartabed  gave  them  formal  permis- 
sion to  meet  every  sabbath  day  in  a  private 
house,  for  prayer  and  reading  the  Scriptures ; 
and  there  were  usually  from  25  to  50  presents 
Enemies  they  still  had,  however,  who  were 
always  watchful  for  opportunities  of  thwarting 
and  distressing  them.  A  visit  from  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese, — ^the  ex-patriarch  Stepan, — in 
the  spring  of  1843,  seemed  to  offer  such  an 
opportunity.  It  was  represented  to  him  that 
a  new  sect  bad  sprung  up  among  them,  which 
had  embraced  very  strange  and  heretical  no- 
tions, and  was  spreading  its  poison  in  all  direc- 
tions. He  took  down  the  names  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  this  so-called  sect,  whom  he  after- 
wards summoned  before  him,  and  asked  them 
to  give  an  account  of  themselves.  They  re- 
plied that  they  had  not  separated  themselves 
from  the  Armenian  Church,  but  that  they  re- 
ceived the  Scriptures  as  the  only  rule  of  faith 
and  practice  ;  that  they  tried  to  keep  holy  the 
Sabbath  day ;  that  they  endeavored  to  refrain 
from  lying,  swearing,  and  blasphemy,  and  in 
all  things  to  follow  strictly  the  rules  of  Christ 
The  bishop,  after  questioning  them  still  fur- 
ther, for  his  own  satisfaction,  decided  that 
there  was  no  fault  in  them  at  all  in  this  mat- 
ter, and,  expressing  the  wish  that  all  the  Ar- 
menians would  do  the  same,  dismissed  them. 

At  Nicomedia,  the  work  received  a  new  im- 
pulse in  1842,  when  the  attendance  on  a 
weekly  prayer-meeting  was  suddenly  increased 
from  six  or  eight  to  40  or  50.  Many  minds 
were  in  an  inquiring  state.  Opposition  was 
made,  but  the  bishop  gave  a  decision  similar 
to  that  he  had  given  at  Adabazar,  and  pub- 
licly charged  his  people  to  abstain  from  med- 
dling with  these  men.  The  awakening  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  also  felt  in 
Smyrna  to  some  extent,  as  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  Armenian  field. 

In  1843,  a  young  Armenian,  who  had,  in  an 
unguarded  moment,  embraced  Mohammedan- 
ism, and  afterwards  returned  to  his  former 
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profession,  was  publicly  beheaded  in  the  streets 
of  Constantinople!  in  opposition  to  the  remon- 
strances of  Sir  Stratford  Canninp:,  the  British 
minister  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  that  sen- 
tieman,  in  behalf  of  his  government;  and  backed 
hy  the  French,  Prussian,  and  Russian  ambaasar 
dors,  demanded  from  the  Sultan  a  written  pledge 
that  no  person  who  had  embraced  the  Moham- 
medan religion,  and  afterwards  returned  to 
Christianity,  should,  on  that  account,  be  put  to 
death.  The  Turks  yielded,  through  necessity, 
after  holding  out  ior  several  weeks,  and  the 
pledge  required  was  given,  signed  by  tie  Sultan 
nimself,  the  conceded  interpretation  of  which 
is,  that  henceforth,  no  person  should  be  peb- 

SECUTED  FOB  HIS  BEUOIOUS  OPINIONS   IN    TUB- 

KET.  So  plainlv  was  the  finger  of  God  mani- 
fest in  this  whole  transaction,  that  His  Excel- 
lency, Sir  Stratford  Canning,  afterwards  dis- 
tinctly acknowledged  that  God  alone  had 
done  it,  and  added,  that  to  him  it  seemed  lit- 
tle less  than  a  miracle.  No  reference  was 
made,  in  these  proceedings,  to  the  persecuted 
people  of  God  in  Turkey  ;  yet,  in  this  indirect 
way,  the  foundation  was  laid  for  their  full  en- 
joyment of  religious  liberty. 

During  the  winter  of  1843-4,  the  stations 
in  Turkey  were  favored  with  a  visit  from  the 
Rev.  Rufus  Anderson,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  and  the  Rev.  Joel  Hawes,  D.D.,  a 
corporate  member  of  the  Board.  An  oppor- 
tunity was  thus  afforded  for  full  consultations 
on  various  subjects,  having  a  practical  bearing 
on  the  missionary  work,  the  results  of  which 
clearly  attested  the  expediency  of  the  measure. 
An  important  change  followed  in  reference  to 
one  department  of  labor.  The  mission  to  the 
Greeks  in  Turkey  was  abandoned.  Mr.  Riggs, 
of  Smyrna,  and  Mr.  Ladd,  of  Briisa,  hitherto 
laboring  exclusively  in  this  department,  now 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  work  among  the 
Armenians.  Mr.  Benjamin,  of  Athens,  joined 
the  station  at  Trebizond,  with  a  view  to  the 
same  field.  Mr.  Calhoun  removed  from  Smyrna 
to  Syria,  and  Mr.  Temple,  much  to  the  regret 
of  all  who  knew  him,  returned  to  America,  as, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  it  would  not  have  been 
wise  for  him  to  attempt  the  acquisition  of  a 
new  and  difficult  language. 

From  1843  to  1846,  there  was  no  long 
period  of  exemption  from  persecution,  though, 
throughout  the  whole  field,  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
and  discussion  wonderfully  spread,  and  believ- 
ers were  multiplied.  On  the  whole,  there  was 
a  very  decided  increase  in  the  size  of  the  con- 
gregations on  the  Sabbath,  though,  both  at 
Trebizond  and  Erzrtim,  it  became  necessary, 
during  a  portion  of  the  time,  to  suspend  pun- 
lic  worship,  on  account  of  the  hostihty  of  the 
hierarchy.  There  was,  indeed,  such  a  hunger- 
ing for  the  Word,  as  has  probably  been  rarely 
witnessed  in  this  world.  Family  worship- 
consisting  of  reading  the  Scriptures  and 
prayer  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  was  established 


in  many  households ;  and  often  did  the  reqnei 
come  from  females,  living  in  difi^rent  qoartei 
of  the  city,  that  meetings  might  be  opened  i 
their  neighborhood  expressly  for  the  women. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  the  times,  and  in  ob 
dience  to  what  seemed  plainlv  to  be  a  proi 
dential  intimation,  a  female  eeminary  w 
opened  at  Fera  in  the  autumn  of  1845. 
was  kept  in  the  house  of  }ii.  Goodcll, 
whose  family  the  pupils  boarded,  and  Miss  1 
veil,  who  had  arrived  from  America  for  1 
purpose  the  preceding  spring,  took  charge 
the  educational  department  The  sob 
opened  with  eight  scholars,  which  were 
many  as  could  then  be  sustained  by  the  fui 
though  many  parents  were  sadly  disappoir 
when  they  were  told  no  more  could  be 
ceived. 

In  the  autumn  of  1844,  the  Patriarch 
dCladzadfir,  resigned  his  offioe,  and  Mati 
formerly  bishop  of  Brfisa,  but  then  of  Sm) 
was  appointed  in  his  place.  The  former 
fore  his  resignation,  became  more  and  i 
openly  intolerant  towards  Frotestantism. 
his  orders,  piest  Vcrtaness  was  again  subj* 
to  persecution,  being  divested  of  his  office 
into  prison,  and  afterwards  rudely  bani 
The  new  Patriarch  was  a  vacillating 
well  convinced  of  the  errors  of  his  Churcl 
sometimes  appearing  to  favor  reform,  bi 
tremely  afraia  of  offending  the  party  ths 
strongest  for  the  time  being.  Peshtini 
represented  him  as  a  man  of  enlightened 
but  without  ]^rincinle,  and  always  govcr 
what  he  considered  the  prevailing  opinic 
wishes  of  those  whom  he  desired  to 
"  In  short,"  said  the  teacher,  "  he  is  ju 
an  empty  cistern.  If  you  put  your  hea< 
mouth  and  say  boOt  the  cistern  says  boo 
say  bahj  the  cistern  answers  bah"  Ma 
a  man  of  more  than  common  abili 
shrewdness,  and  withal  exceedingly  p 
in  his  manner,  and  deep  in  his  schemes 

Soon  after  he  came  into  power,  man 
evangelical  brethren  called  upon  bin 
in  obedience  to  custom,  and  others  b^ 
invitation.  To  all  he  manifested  a 
spirit ;  and  professed  to  be  in  favor  o 
tion  and  even  of  reform,  and  opposed 
cution.  He  was,  however,  exceedin] 
ions  that  both  the  missionaries,  and  the 
men"  in  the  Armenian  commanit 
**  keep  still,"  and  avoid  all  *'  ag^itation 

The  position  of  the  Patriarch  wa£ 
difficult  one.  The  enemies  of  the  ti 
clamorous  for  some  decisive  meosui 
should  effectually  check  the  sJarmin^ 
to  Protestantism.  They  wonld  neit' 
their  Patriarch  to  let  the  matter  rt 
make  any  compromise.  Alreadv  ha 
port  gone  abroad  that  Matteos  hims 
Protestant.  And  in  sober  tmth  he 
doubtless  acknowledged  to  his  o>vd 
the  Protestants  were  right  and  his  o^ 
wrong.    But  he  knew  well,   that 
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mass  of  wealth  and  inflnence  in  the  Armenian 
community  was  on  the  other  side.  He  was 
ambitious ;  and  now  that  he  had  attained  to 
the  highest  post  in  his  nation,  he  was  resolved 
to  keep  it.  He  found  the  eyangelical  breth- 
ren much  less  disposed  to  yield  in  matters  of 
fiuth  and  conscience,  than  his  own  indiflerentism 
had  led  him  to  expect  As  the  only  means  of 
saying  himself,  he  firmly  resolved  to  sacrifice 
the  I^testants.  From  that  moment,  all  his 
powers,  personal  and  official,  were  employed 
m  the  eflK>rt  to  eradicate  Protestantism  from 
the  land.  And,  in  the  persecution  that  fol- 
lowed, Rev.  Mr.  Dwight  {Christianity  revived 
in  the  East,  pp.  211,  213,)  states  that  the  Rt. 
Bev.  Horatio  Sonthgate,  missionary  Bishop  of 
the  American  Episcopal  Church  to  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  anpeared  before  the  public  as  a 
sympathiser  ana  counsellor  with  the  Patriarch ; 
which  Mr.  D.  substantiates  by  extracts  from 
published  documents,  bearing  the  bishop's  sig- 
nature. It  is  but  just,  however,  to  state  that 
the  church  to  which  Bishop  S.  belonged,  has 
since  utterly  repudiated  his  favorite  policy,  in 
the  conduct  of  Eastern  missions.  (See  (Jhrien- 
tal  Christians.) 

Almost  every  shopkeeper  and  artisan  in 
Turkey  depends  for  tne  chief  profits  of  his  bu- 
Biness,  upon  the  patronage  of  some  wealthy 
and  influential  inmviduals ;  and  young  men  es- 
pecially, have  very  little  prospect  of  advanc- 
ing in  the  world,  without  the  assistance  of 
Bome  such  friend.  The  Patriarch,  by  a  skill- 
fal  manoeuvre,  threw  a  large  number  of  the  ad- 
herents to  the  gospel,  into  the  ^eatest  distress. 
He  secretly  directed  all  the  faithful  among  his 
own  flock,  who  stood  in  the  relation  of  patrons, 
or  regular  customers  to  any  of  the  evangelical 
brethren,  silently  to  withdraw  their  patronage. 
The  consequence  was,  that  man^  who  supposed 
they  were  m  a  fair  way  of  obtaining  a  compe- 
tent support,  found  themselves  suddenly  with- 
out any  business.  Some  of  these  had  friends 
defem&Dg  on  them  for  daily  food  ;  when  all  at 
once,  it  appeared  that  they  hod  not  the  ability 
to  provioe  for  their  own  wants.  And  they 
soon  found,  also,  that  all  appeals  and  remon- 
strances were  useless,  unless  accompanied  by  a 
pledge  to  withdraw  from  the  preaching  of  the 
inisBionaries  and  cease  to  open  their  mouths  in 
&vor  of  evangelical  views.  Another,  and  still 
more  threatening  measure  of  opposition  was, 
that  all  the  priests  were  ordered  to  hand  over 
to  the  Patriarch  the  names  of  those  who  did 
not  come  to  confession  and  receive  absolution, 
and  partake  of  the  communion  in  their  respec- 
tive churches.  Those  whose  consciences  were 
folly  enlif^htened  (and  they  were  specially 
fldmed  at  in  the  measure,)  were  not  able  to 
conform  to  these  rites,  because  of  the  supersti- 
tion and  idolatry  involved.  Now,  excommu- 
nication was  thi^tened  to  disobedience,  the 
consequences  of  which,  in  a  temporal  point  of 
view,  must  necesaarily,  in  a  communi^r  organ- 
ised as  this  was,  be  very  serious.    There  was 


a  delay,  however,  in  following  up  this  part  of 
the  plan,  perhaps  in  order  to  see  what  would 
be  tne  result  of  the  other.  The  experiment 
was  to  be  made  throughout  the  country,  as 
well  as  in  the  metropolis,  and  orders  similar  to 
the  above  were  sent  to  the  bishops  in  the  inte- 
rior, wherever  Protestants  were  found. 

In  the  mean  time,  some  few  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics themselves  were  showing  strong  inclinar 
tions  towards  the  evangelical  side  of  the  oues- 
tion.  Two  or  three  vartabeds,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  priests,  had  gone  so  far  as  to  per- 
severe, from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  in  attenaing 
the  public  preaching  of  the  missionaries. 
Others  were  known  to  be  friendly.  Something 
must  be  done  at  once  to  check  this  tendency 
to  Protestantism  among  the  spiritual  guides 
of  the  people.  Bedros,  vartabe^,  was  the  first 
selected  to  be  made  an  example  of.  It  was 
known  through  the  whole  city  that  he  had  em- 
braced evangelical  views,  and  the  Patriarch, 
as  a  test  of  his  opinions,  had  already  ordered 
him  to  perform  mass  on  a  certain  occasion, 
which  Bedros  had  declined  on  conscientious 
grounds.  The  Patriarch  now  instructed  him 
to  proceed  forthwith  to  a  town  on  the  Russian 
frontier,  ostensibly  to  take  charge  of  a  diocese. 
The  real  object,  however,  was,  plainly  to  get 
him  into  a  position,  from  whence  he  might 
easily  be  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Echmiadzin.  The  vartabed  very  po- 
litely declined  the  honor  of  this  appointment, 
and  the  Patriarch  was  not  then  prepared  to 
resort  to  force.  After  some  little  delay,  it 
was  arranged  that  Bedros  should  proceed  to 
the  monastery  at  Jerusalem.  The  Patriarch 
drew  up  a  paper  for  him  to  sign,  in  which  he 
was  required  to  promise  that  he  would  perform 
all  the  rites  ot  the  Church,  and,  in  all  re- 
spects, be  obedient  to  his  superiors.  This  he 
resolutely  persisted  in  refusing,  on  the  ground 
that  there  were  many  things  in  the  ceremo- 
nies of  his  Church,  which  he  could  not  con- 
scientiously perform.  He  never  got  nearer 
Jerusalem  than  Beirfit ;  from  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Aleppo  and  Aintab.  For  several 
years  he  labored  in  these  towns  and  their 
vicinity,  with  great  zeal  and  fidelitv  for  the 
spiritual  good  of  his  countrymen,  though  in 
tne  midst  of  many  persecutions,  trials  and 
dangers.  He  distributed  large  numbers  of 
evangelical  books,  and  preached  the  gospel 
successfully  to  many  people.  He  was  suddenly 
cut  off  by  the  cholera  in  the  autumn  of  1849  ; 
but  his  end  was  peace. 

But  Priest  Yertaness  was  fairly  in  the  Pa- 
triarch's hands,  being  already  a  prisoner  at  the 
monastery  of  Armash,  whither  he  had  been 
sent  by  the  preceding  Patriarch.  And  this 
priest  had  been  adding  sin  to  sin,  by  preaching 
to  the  monks,  most  zealously  ana  faithfully, 
salvation  through  the  blood  of  Christ  alone, 
without  the  deeds  of  the  law.  Several  of  them 
were  awakened  and  convinced,  and  some,  it 
was  hoped,  really  believed;  and  word  was 
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brought  to  Constantinople  that  if  the  Protes- 
tant priest  was  not  removed,  all  the  inmates 
of  the  monastery  would  soon  become  corrupt- 
ed. An  imperial  firman  was  forthwith  pro- 
cured (February,  1845,)  by  Matteos  Patriarch, 
for  the  further  banishment  of  priest  Vertaness 
to  Kaisery  (Gsesarea,)  where  Mr.  Sahakyan 
had  been  confined  six  years  before,  for  a  like 
ofience.  While  on  his  way  to  that  place,  in 
charge  of  a  Turkish  officer,  he  everywhere 
preached  the  Gospel,  for  which  he  was  **  in 
Donds ;"  nor  could  he,  in  the  place  of  his  se- 
cond banishment,  cease  to  make  known  **  Christ 
and  him  crucified,"  to  all  unto  whom  he  had 
access.  In  July  of  the  same  year,  the  Sultan, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  great  feast,  gave  orders  to 
have  all  the  exiles  in  the  country  set  at  liber- 
ty ;  and  Yertaness  returned  to  Constantinople 
on  the  4th  of  August  Letters  afterwards 
came  to  the  Patriarch  from  Kaisery,  saying 
that  Yertaness  had  seduced  many,  and  that  if 
he  had  remained  there  much  longer,  all  would 
have  gone  after  him. 

Before  this,  a  highly  respectable  inhabitant 
of  Trebizoud,  Tateos  by  name,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Armenian  municipal  council, 
became  much  interested  in  the  study  of  the 
Bible.  Being  a  man  of  some  property,  he 
went  on  a  tour  to  Constantinople,  Smyrna, 
Briisa,  Nicomedia,  and  Adabazar,  solelv  for 
the  purpose  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
missionaries  and  native  brethren  in  those 
places,  and  learning  more  of  the  work  of  God's 
©pirit,  as  well  as  of  the  truths  of  his  Word. 
He  returned  to  Trebizond,  very  much  strength- 
ened in  his  faith,  and  quickened  in  his  zeal  for 
the  truth.  Just  before  his  arrival,  the  most 
stringent  measures  had  been  adoptcnl  to  com- 
pel the  evangelical  brethren  to  submit  to  the 
Church,  in  obedience  to  a  very  urgent  denun- 
ciatory letter  from  the  Patriarch  Matteos. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  reputed  Protestants  had 
been  mduced  to  recant,  and  the  persecuting 
party,  fearing,  with  good  reason,  tnat  the  in- 
fluence of  such  a  man  might  turn  the  scale, 
resolved  to  put  him  out  of  the  way,  with  all 
possible  despatch.  Accordingly,  just  as  the 
steamer  wasleaving  for  Constantinople,  he  was 
decoyed  on  board  by  stratagem,  and  immediate- 
ly thrust  down  into  the  hold,  and  there  confined, 
by  order  of  the  Turkish  pasha,  who  acted  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Armenian  vartabed. 
Arrived  at  Constantinople,  he  was  conducted 
first  to  the  Patriarchate,  and  from  thence  to 
the  Armenian  hospital,  to  be  confin^  in  the 
mad-house,  in  a  sitting  postore,  aOd  fastened 
with  two  chains,  one  from  his  neck  to  the  wall, 
and  the  other  from  his  feet  to  the  floor.  On 
the  Sabbath,  the  eighth  day  of  his  imprison- 
ment, while  the  Armenian  congregation  were 
engaged  in  singing  in  the  chapel  in  Pera,  he 
entered  the  room — a  free  man  1  Much  suppli- 
cation had  been  made  for  him,  and  his  sudaen 
appearance  among  them,  without  ihevr  know- 
ing how  he  had  been  liberated,  strongly  re- 


minded them  of  the  case  of  Peter.  They  uni- 
ted in  special  thanksgiving  to  God  for  his 
deliverance,  and  took  courage.  His  case  had 
been  made  known  to  Sir  Stratford  Cannings 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  re> 
monstrances  caused  the  Patriarch  to  loosen  his 
grasp  upon  this  innocent  victim  of  his  oppres- 
sion. 

The  Patriarch  labored  with  the  most  ui>- 
wearied  diligence  to  overthrow  the  Seminary 
at  Bebek ;  but  his  opposition  only  increased 
its  prosperity. 

Anotner  method  adopted  by  the  Patriarcli 
and  his  party,  was  to  engage  the  Protestants 
in  public  discussions ;  but  in  this,  also,  the^ 
were  signally  defeated,  the  Protestants  mani- 
festly having  the  best  of  the  argument,  till  aa 
a  last  resort,  they  were  treated  with  brow* 
beating  and  abuse. 

About  this  time,  a  censorship  of  the  press 
was  established,  which  threatened  to  be  a  se- 
rious obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  distribution 
of  evangelical  books ;  but  the  object  of  the 
law  being  to  shut  out  inflammatory  political 
works,  the  character  of  the  missionaries  with 
the  Turkish  officers  afibrded  a  sufficient  protec- 
tion to  the  books  circulated  by  them. 

Among  the  evangelical  brethren,  a  tempe- 
rance society  was  formed,  which  was  the  first 
one  of  the  kind  that  ever  existed  in  Turkey. 
This  movement  was  rendered  the  more  inter- 
esting from  its  being  entirely  self-prompted. 
It  has  been  since  carried  out  to  the  extent 
that  the  principle  of  total  abstinence  is  of  al- 
most universal  adoption  by  the  Protestants, 
wherever  found. 

The  missionaiy  circle  was  invaded  by  the 
hand  of  death.  Mrs.  Yan  Lennep  died.  Sept 
27, 1844,  less  than  a  year  from  the  time  of 
her  embarkation  from  America.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Yan  Lennep  had  been  removed  from  Smyrna 
to  Constantinople  during  the  preceding  spring, 
for  the  express  pnrpose  of  taking  charge  of 
the  female  seminary  then  in  prospect,  ana  her 
early  removal  was  on  this  account  an  uncom- 
monly grievous  affliction  to  the  mission. 

The  persecution  which  had  broken  out  anew 
at  Constantinople,  extended  its  fury  to  other 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  was  prosecuted  with 
the  same  bitter  spirit  Instances  of  cruelty 
and  sufiering,  shocking  to  humanity,  occurred, 
the  details  of  which  we  are  obliged  to  omit 
It  raged  with  the  greatest  violence  and  fuiy 
at  Trebizond,  where  the  evangelical  party  were 
harassed,  turned  out  of  their  houses,  imprisoned 
and  banished,  or  ^  compelled  to  blaspheme/' 
till  scarcely  one  of  them  was  left,  and  even  the 
house  of  the  missionary,  Mr.  Bliss,  was  attack- 
ed and  pelted  with  stones  till  all  the  windows 
were  broken  in. 

But  in  most  cases,  these  violent  measures 
only  tended  to  confirm  the  individuals  in  their 
new  views,  as  they  more  clearly  developed  the 
true  spirit  of  the  ruling  authorities  in  the 
Church ;  and,  in  some  instances,  the  persccct- 
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ton   themselTes  were   convinced   and   con- 
verted. 

A  jouDg  man  of  superior  mind  and  attain- 
ment^ belonginfl^  to  the  Papal  Armenian 
denomination,  who  had,  for  some  time,  given 
the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  piety,  was 
called  to  his  rest  in  the  roring  of  1844.  He 
had  been  greatly  troablca  bv  his  priest,  who 
made  every  effort  to  reclaim  him,  even  to  the 
very  last  moment  of  his  life.  Mngordich,  for 
that  was  his  name,  was  very  decided,  and  a  few 
days  before  his  death  he  made  a  formal  rennn- 
ciation  of  his  Church,  in  writing  ;  and  peace- 
fhlly  committed  his  all  to  Christ.  His  body 
was  not  permitted  burial  in  the  ^aveyard,  or 
with  the  usual  religious  ceremonies,  but  at  a 
late  hour  of  a  very  dark  and  stormy  night,  it 
was  carried  out  by  common  street  porters,  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  Turkish  police  officer, 
and  placed  under  the  ground,  in  The  midst  of 
a  waste  place  about  a  mile  from  the  city.  They 
bad  previously  attempted  to  frighten  him 
back  to  his  Church  W  threatening  to  bury 
him  like  a  doe,  and  faitnfully  did  they  execute 
the  threat ;  tnough,  as  he  told  them  at  the 
time,  they  could  do  him  no  real  harm,  for  they 
could  not  reach  his  souL 

An  attempt  was  made  to  reclaim  a  husband 
and  sons,  by  refusing  Christian  burial  to  the 
wife  and  mother,  although  she  had  remained 
faithful  to  the  Church  to  the  very  last.  They 
would  not  yield,  however,  and  after  the  great- 
est trouble,  and  being  obliged  to  keep  the 
body  an  unwonted  time,  they  were  at  length 
oompcUed  to  carry  it  out,  amid  the  jeers  and 
spittings  of  the  crowd,  and  bury  it  at  a  distance 
from  tne  city,  in  the  corner  of  a  Mussulman's 
£arm. 

Hitherto,  the  Evangelical  Armenians  had 
remain^  members  of  the  ecclcsiastico-civil 
community  in  which  they  were  born,  lliev 
lived  in  different  degrees  of  conformity  with 
the  requisitions  of  the  Church,  according  to 
the  amount  of  light  they  had,  and  their  readi- 
ness to  endure  reproach  and  suffering  for 
Christ's  sake.  Some  absented  themselves  en- 
tirely from  the  public  services  in  their  church- 
es, feeling  that  to  be  present  where  there  was 
so  much  of  superstitiou  and  idolatry,  wos  vir- 
taally  to  sanction  what  their  consciences  con- 
demned. Others  were  occasionally  present  to 
hear  a  sermon,  though  they  made  it  a  point  to 
retire  from  the  other  parts  of  the  service. 
OUiers  still,  chiefly  those  who  were  only  intel- 
iectnally  convinced  of  the  truth,  were  as  regu- 
lar in  ihe  external  observance  of  the  forms  of 
the  Armenian  religion  as  custom  rec^uired ; 
and,  it  should  be  mentioned,  that  previous  to 
the  Protestant  movement,  a  great  diversity 
had  existed  in  this  respect,  in  the  practice  of 
d^rent  individuals,  and  there  had  never  been 
in  the  Armenian  Church  any  of  that  rigor 
in  enforcing  ecclesiastical  rules  and  obser- 
▼ances,  which  so  characterises  the  Church  of 
Rome. 


According  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  every  individual  of  its  Chris- 
tian subjects  must  be  enrolled  in  some  one  of 
the  existing  communities,  having  a  Patriarch 
at  his  head.  To  secede  from  one  body,  in  or- 
der to  join  another,  had  repeatedly  been  for- 
bidden by  the  Sultan,  and  was  alwavs  attended 
with  dan^r ;  although  Papal  diplomacy  and 
Papal  gold  had  often  atoned  for  the  offence, 
where  vie  secession  was  to  the  Papal  faith. 
To  detach  oneself  from  one  community  with- 
out coming  into  connection  with  another, 
was  equivdent  to  a  renunciation  of  every  civil 
right  and  privilege,  and  necessarily  exposed 
the  individual  to  all  the  evil  consequences  of 
complete  outlawry.  To  make  tiiis  fully  under- 
stood, it  will  be  necessaiy  to  enter  somewhat 
into  detail. 

In  the  city  of  Constantinople,  as  well  as  in 
other  large  towns  in  Turkey,  each  trade  is  in- 
corporate, and  its  afhirs  are  regulated  by  a 
committee,  consisting  of  a  small  number  of  the 
most  wealthy  and  powerful  individuals  in  the 
business ;  and  no  person  is  permitted  to  open 
a  shop,  without  a  license  from  this  committee. 
Frequently,  a  single  individual,  who  may  be 
called  the  presiding  officer,  has,  in  practice,  if 
not  in  form,  the  whole  matter  of  granting  and 
withholding  licenses,  in  his  own  han£.  A 
Turkish  officer  presides  over  all  the  trades, 
whose  official  sanction  is  necessary  to  give 
force  and  effect  to  the  doings  of  the  trade 
committees.  Every  journeyman,  and  appren- 
tice even,  must  be  furnished  with  a  permit,  to 
show  to  the  Turkish  police  officers,  whenever 
he  is  challenged  in  the  streets,  and  if  he  fails 
to  produce  one,  he  is  liable  to  be  thrown  into 
prison,  as  a  disorderly  man  and  a  vagrant. 
On  taking  out  these  licenses,  each  individual 
is  required  to  give  two  or  more  sureties  for 
good  conduct,  and  the  Patriarch  is  held  as 
general  surety  for  the  whole  community.  If 
the  evangelical  Armenians  had  declared  that 
they  no  longer  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  Patriarch,  it  would  have  been  tantamount 
to  civil  rebellion,  and  they  would  have  been 
dealt  with  as  outlaws.  In  spiritual  matters, 
those  who  were  decided  among  them,  carefully 
abstained — as  they  were  taught  by  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  had  learned  from  the  Word  of 
God  to  do— from  all  participation  in  supersti- 
tion and  idolatry.  They  attended  regularly 
upon  the  ministry  of  the  missionaries,  and  sat 
down  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  with  them,  as 
guests ;  because  they  could  neither  profitably 
I  nor  conscientiously  unite  in  this  service  at  the 
Armenian  Church.  They  retained  connection, 
I  however,  with  their  own  people,  and  generally 
,  cherished  the  hope,  amounting  in  some  cases 
I  to  a  strong  expectation  that,  by  degrees,  the 
great  body  of  the  Armenians  would  come 
over  to  the  evangelical  faith,  and  thus  a  serious 
rupture  be  avoided.  The  Patriarch  Matteos 
.effectually  cut  off  this  hope. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1646|  he  re- 
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Bolved  to  enter  upon  more  coercive  measures. 
The  first  subject  selected  for  the  new  experi- 
ment, waa  Priest  Yertaness,  whose  zealous  and 
persevering  labors  for  the  spread  of  pure 
Christianity,  were  doubly  odious  on  account 
of  his  being  a  member  of  the  priesthood,  and 
who  had  ab*eady  been  twice  banished  for  his 
religion.  One  of  the  Patriarch's  beadles  was 
sent  to  his  lodgings,  together  with  the  chief 
municipal  officer  of  the  Armenians  in  that 
quarter,  in  order  to  arrest  him.  The  owner  of 
uie  house,  who  was  friendly  to  his  lodger, 
though  not  himself  a  Protestant,  did  not  scru- 
ple to  tell  a  falsehood,  declaring  that  Yerta- 
ncss  was  absent,  and  thus  sent  the  officers 
away.  The  priest  made  his  escape  the  same 
night  to  anotner  part  of  the  city,  where  he  re- 
mained for  sevenil  weeks,  con(>saled  in  the 
house  of  a  friend. 

On  Sunday,  Jan.  25,  after  the  usual  morning 
services  in  the  patriarchal  church  were  finished, 
the  house  was  darkened  by  extinguishing  the 
candles,  and  the  great  veil  was  drawn  in  front 
of  the  main  altar,  and  a  bull  of  excision  and 
anathema  was  solemnlv  read  against  Priest 
Yertaness,  including  all  the  followers  of  the 
"modem  sectari^."  He  was  styled  by  the 
Patriarch  "  a  contemptible  wretch,"  who, 
**  following  his  carnal  lusts,"  had  forsaken  the 
Church  and  was  going  about  as  a  "vaga- 
bond," "  babbling  out  errors,"  and  being  an 
"  occasion  of  stumbling  to  many."  He  was 
said  to  be  "a  traitor,  and  murderer  of  Christ, 
a  child  of  the  devil,  and  an  ofi&pring  of  Anti- 
christ, worse  than  an  infidel  or  a  heathen,"  for 
teaching  "the  impieties  and  seductions  of 
modern  sectaries,  ^Protestants)."  "Where- 
fore," says  the  Patriarch,  "  we  expel  him  and 
forbid  him  as  a  devil,  and  a  child  of  the  devil, 
to  enter  into  the  company  of  believers.  We 
cut  him  off  from  the  priesthood,  as  an  ampu- 
tated member  of  the  spiritual  body  of  Christ, 
and  as  a  branch  cut  off  from  the  vine,  which 
is  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  cast  into  the  fire. 
By  this  admonitory  bull,  1  therefore  command 
and  warn  my  beloved  in  every  city,  far  and 
near,  not  to  look  upon  his  face — regarding  it 
D£  the  face  of  Belial ;  not  to  receive  him  into 
your  holy  dwellings  ;  for  he  is  a  house-destroy- 
ing and  ravening  wolf ;  not  to  receive  his  sal- 
utation, but  as  a  soul-destroying  and  deadly 
poison ;  and  to  beware,  with  fdl  your  house- 
holds, of  the  seducing  and  impious  followers 
of  the  false  doctrine  of  the  modern  sectaries 
fProtestants) ;  and  to  pray  for  them  to  the 
God  who  remembereth  not  ini<j|liity,  if  per- 
chance they  may  repent  and  turn  from  their 
wicked  patns,  and  secure  the  salvation  of  their 
Bouls,  through  the  grace  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  bleEsed  for  ever. 
Amen." 

This  bull  of  excision  and  anathema  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  violent  denunciatory  discourse  from 
the  Patriarch,  against  all  the  Protestants  in 
general,  and  the  priest  in  particular,  which 


called  forth  many  loud  **  amens  "  from  the  in- 
flamed pe(mle. 

On  tne  following  day  the  greatest  actmty 
prevailed  among  tne  priests,  in  every  part  of 
the  city  and  suburbs.  AJl  moved  like  the  di^ 
ferent  parts  of  a  machine,  as  if  by  one  impulse, 
and  it  was  not  difficult  to  trace  the  direction 
from  which  that  impulse  had  come.  The  reso- 
lute Patriarch  was  determined  not  to  trust 
merely  to  the  impression  made  upon  the  people 
by  the  anathema,  and  his  accompamring  de- 
nunciations on  the  preceding  day.  lie,  tnero- 
fore,  issued  orders  to  his  clergy  to  see  that  tlie 
temporal  penalties  threaten^  in  that  instru- 
ment were  immediately  inflicted  to  the  very 
letter.  The  priests  went  forth  simultaneously 
to  their  work, — most  of  them  apparentiy  witL 

§ood-will,  but  some  reluctantly,  their  sympa- 
lies  being  with  the  innocent  victims  of  op- 
pression, rather  than  with  the  oppressor.  The 
Armenian  heads  of  all  the  traae  corporations 
in  the  city  were  commanded  to  withdraw  their 
countenance  from  all  Protestants  who  would 
not  recant  The  keepers  of  khans  and  the 
owners  of  houses  were  ordered  to  eject  all 
lodgers  and  tenants  who  would  not  comply 
wiu  this  condition.  Families  were  also 
visited  by  the  priests,  wherever  any  one  lived 
who  was  suspected  of  heresy,  and  it  was  en- 
joined upon  tnem  to  expel  the  offending  mem- 
ber, or  separate  from  it,  even  though  it  were 
a  son  or  daughter,  brother  or  sister,  husband 
or  wife.  The  Protestant  brethren  were  sum- 
moned to  repair  immediately  to  the  Patriarch- 
ate in  order  publicly  to  recant  and  become 
reconciled  to  the  Church.  To  give  force  to 
the  whole,  the  threat  was  issued  that  all  who 
refused  to  aid  in  carrying  out  these  measures 
against  the  "  new  sectaries,"  should  themselves 
be  anathematized. 

A  wild  spirit  of  fanaticism  now  reigned. 
Before  it,  all  sense  of  right,  all  regard  to  truth 
and  justice,  all  "  bowels  of  mercies  "  vanished 
away.  Even  the  strong  and  tender  affection 
subsisting  between  hu^ands  and  wives,  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  parents  and  children,  was, 
in  some  instances,  exchanged  for  the  cruel  and 
relentless  hate  of  the  persecutor.  The  vciy 
constancy  of  the  people  of  God  provoked  still 
more  the  wrath  of  their  enemies.  Their  readi- 
ness to  suffer  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their 
goods  was  considered  as  a  proof  that  large 
temporal  rewards  had  been  offered  them  by 
the  missionaries ;  and  their  unwavering  fidd- 
ity  to  Christ  was  interpreted  into  obstinacy. 
Some  on  the  side  of  the  Church,  who  at  first 
were  signally  wanting  in  seal,  in  furthering 
the  Patriarcn's  violent  measures,  were  stimu- 
lated into  active  persecutors,  by  what  appeared 
to  them,  in  their  religious  indifferentism,  as 
mere  stubbornness  on  me  part  of  the  Protest- 
ants. 

The  leading  men  in  the  diflerent  trade  cor^ 
porations,  showed  more  resoluteness  than  any 
other  class,  in  attempting  to  force  the  evan- 
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ff^lical  brethren  to  a  compliance  wiih  the 
Patriarch's  demands;  and  they  coald  nrge 
motiycs  more  potent  than  almost  any  other  of 
a  worldly  nature.  Whatever  method  of  coer- 
cion was  resorted  to,  whether  by  priests  or 
nle,  it  was  everywhere  publicly  declared  to 
y  the  express  command  of  the  Patriarch 
Matteos. 

During  the  week  after  the  first  anathema 
was  read,  although  many  were  forcibly  driven 
from  their  houses  and  shops,  and  prevented 
from  doing  business  to  support  themselves  and 
families,  and  some  were  expelled   from  the 
paternal  roo(  and  otherwise  afflicted,  yet  not 
one  was  induced  to  recant.    On  the  following 
Sabbatii,  the  passions  of  an  ignorant  and  su- 
perstitious people  were  still  more  inflamed  by 
a  second  anathema,  which,  like  the  first,  was 
read  in  all  the  churches,  and  accompanied  bv 
the  most  violent  dcjpunciations  from  the  Patn- 
arch,  the  bishops,  and  the  vartabeds.    In  this 
bull  it  was  declared  that  not  only  the  "  cursed 
nonentity,  YertanesB,"  "  falsely  called  priest," 
was  anathematized  by  the  *'holy  Church," 
but  likewise    ^  dl  that  were  of  his  senti- 
ments."   They  were  together  pronounced  to 
be  *'  accursed,  and  excommunicated,  and  ana- 
thematized, by  God,  and  by  all  his  saints, 
and    by   us,"   that   is,    Matteos    Patriarch. 
**  Wherefore,"  he  says,  "  whoever  has  a  son 
that  is  such  an  one,  or  a  brother,  or  a  partner, 
(in  business)  and  gives  him  bread,  or  assists 
him  in  making  money,  or  has  intercourse  with 
him  as  a  friend,  or  does  business  with  him,  let 
such  persons  know  that  they  are  nourishing  a 
venomous  serpent  in  their  houses,  which  will 
one  day  injure  them  with  its  deadly  poison, 
and  they  will  lose  their  souls.    Such  persons 
give  bread  to  Judas.    Such  persons  are  ene- 
mies of  the  Holv  faith  of  Christianity,  and 
destroyers  of  the  noly  orthodox  Church  of  the 
Armenians,  and    a   dis^ace   to   the  whole 
nation.    Wherefore,  their  houses  and  shops 
also  are  accursed ;  and  whoever  goes  to  visit 
them,  we  shall  learn,  and  publish  them  to  the 
Holy  Church,  by  terrible  anathemas." 

The  spirit  of  exasperation  knew»no  bounds. 
One  after  another,  the  brethren  were  summoned 
before  the  Patriarch,  or  the  local  ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  their  particular  quarter  of  the 
city,  and  required  to  sign  a  paper  of  recanta- 
tion, on  penalty  of  being  "  terribly  anathema- 
tized/' which  involved  weir  being  deprived  of 
all  business  and  treated  as  outlaws.  The  first 
paper  presented  for  their  signature  was,  in 
saoetaLBce,  a  confession  that  under  **  the  wicked 
enticements  of  Satan"  they  had  "  separated 
from  the  spotless  bosom  of  the  Holv  Church," 
and  joinea  the  ^*  impious  sect"  of  the  Protest- 
ants ;  which  now  they  saw  to  be  '^  nothing  else 
but  an  invention  of  arrogance,  a  snare  of  Sa- 
tan, a  secLof  confusion,  a  broad  road  which 
leadeth  to  aestmction."  Wherefore  repenting 
of  their  **  impious  deeds,"  they  fled  for  pardon 
"  to   the  bosom  of  the  holy  and  immaculate 


Armenian  Church,"  and  confessed  that  "  her 
faith  is  spotless,  her  sacraments  divine,  her 
rites  of  apostolic  origin,  her  ritual  pious ;"  and 
promised  to  receive  "  whatever  this  same  holy 
Church  receiveth,  whether  it  be  a  matter  of 
faith  or  ceremony,"  and  '^  to  reject  with  ana- 
themas," "  whatever  doctrines  she  rejects." 

This  first  paper  not  being  sufficiently  expli- 
cit to  suit  some  of  the  persecuting  party,  an- 
other was  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  creed, 
to  which  all  were  re<}uired  to  subscribe,  as  the 
only  condition  of  being  restored  to  the  favor 
of  the  Patriarch,  that  is  to  their  civil  privileges. 
This  creed  contained  substantially  sul  the  er- 
rors of  Popery.  It  acknowledged  that  good 
works  justify  a  man  as  well  as  faith ;  that  the 
Church  is  infallible ;  that  there  are  seven  sa- 
craments ;  that  baptism  by  water,  and  private 
confession  to  a  priest  are  essential  to  salvation ; 
that  the  soul  of  one  dying  without  full  pen- 
ance for  his  sins,  is  after  death,  purified  by  the 
prayers  of  the  church,  by  the  bloodless  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass,  and  bv  the  alms-giving  of  his 
friends ;  that  the  bread  and  wine  of  commun- 
ion are  the  true  body  and  blood  of,  Christ ; 
that  Mary  is  the  mother  of  God  ;  that  <<  the 
holy  anointed"  material  crosses  are  worthy  of 
adoration,  as  also  relics  and  pictures ;  that  the 
intercession  of  the  saints  is  acceptable  to 
Ood  ;  and  that  the  Patriarchs  rule  the  Church 
as  Christ's  vicegerents.  It  also  required  those 
who  subscribed  it  to  join  in  anathematizing 
all  who  call  the  worship  of  the  holy  cross,  and 
of  relics  and  pictures,  idolatry,  and  who  reject 
the  ceremonies  of  the  church  as  superstitious. 

These  two  papers,  the  first  having  been  com- 
monly called,  The  Paper  of  Recantation,  and 
the  second.  The  Patriarch  Matteos's  New  Creedy 
were  issued  under  the  high  authority  of  the 
Patriarch  himself,  and  sent  by  him  through- 
out the  countiT  for  the  signature  of  the  Pro- 
testants. In  Smyrna,  in  Nicomedia,  in  Ada- 
bazar,  in  Trebizond,  and  in  Erzrftm,  the  evon 
gelical  brethren  were  summoned  before  their 
respective  ecclesiastical  rulers,  and  presented 
with  identically  the  same  creed,  which,  the^ 
were  told,  had  been  received  from  the  Patri- 
arch, and  which  they  were  required,  by  his 
command,  to  sign. 

One  individual,  a  very  respectable  merchant 
who  was  in  partnership  with  hb  father-in-law, 
was  driven  u^om  his  shop,  and  separated  also 
from  his  wife  and  children,  and  defrauded  of 
his  property  for  refusing  to  yield  to  these  re- 
quisitions of  the  Patruu'ch  Another,  who 
was  in  the  silk  business,  was  summoned  before 
the  Patriarch,  who,  when  he  found  no  signs  of 
repentance,  so  far  forgot  himself,  as  to  address 
this  brother  with  rude  and  angrv  profaneness ; 
and,  decWing  that  he  and  all  like  minded 
with  him  are  accursed,  he  drove  him  away. 
The  individual  returned  to  his  shop,  but  was 
soon  followed  by  a  beadle  from  the  Patriarch, 
who  summoned  his  partner  before  this  digni- 
tary.   The  partner  was  required  forthwith  to 
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dissolve  all  connection  with  the  heretic,  which 
fear  led  him  to  do  without  delay.  Since  the 
shop  and  most  of  the  capital  belonged  to  the 
partner,  the  brother  was  at  once  reduced  to 
circumstances  of  the  deepest  distress.  As  a 
still  further  act  of  coercion,  the  Patriarch  sent 
for  his  father,  and  enjoined  it  upon  him  to 
drive  his  own  son  from  home,  and  deprive  him 
of  his  inheritance.  This  command,  in  sub- 
stance, was  afterwards  committed  to  writing, 
and  addressed  to  a  priest,  under  the  Patriarch's 
own  seal,  two  other  sons  being  now  included 
in  it.  The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of 
the  original,  which  the  writer  of  this  article 
has  seen,  with  the  Patriarch's  own  signature 
and  seal  attached : 

"  My  BELOVED  Pbiest. — ^This  Khachadiir,  a 
penitent,  has  said  *  I  have  sinned,'  and  pro- 
mised to  confess  to  you,  and  to  commune  in 
the  bosom  of  our  church.  But  his  three  sons, 
(one  of  whom  was  the  silk  merchant^  are  im- 
penitent and  hardened  in  iniquity.  If  tney  come 
to  the  house  of  their  father,  he  is  not  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  he  is  not  to  retain  them  as 
his  heirs ;  but  let  them  be  stripped  of  their 
inheritance,  if  they  do  not  turn  from  their 
wickedness.  Farewell." 
January  18,  (0.  5.)  1846,  At 
the  iratriarchate  of  the  Ar- 
menians, Constantinople. 

(Sealed) 


Matteos 
Patriarch. 


Many  other  cases  of  like  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion are  related  by  the  missionaries  as  speci- 
mens of  the  cruelties  practiced  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  God,  by  their  enraged  persecutors. 

Nearly  forty  individuals  in  Constantinople 
had  their  shops  closed  and  their  licenses  to 
trade  taken  away,  and  were  thereby  prevented 
from  laboring  for  an  honest  livelihood.  Nearly 
seventy  were  obliged  to  leave  father,  mother, 
brother,  sister,  husband,  wife,  or  child,  for 
Christ's  sake ;  and  were  forced  by  the  Patri- 
arch's orders  from  their  own  hired  houses,  and 
sometimes  even  from  houses  owned  by  them- 
selves. In  order  to  increase  their  distress, 
bakers  were  repeatedly  and  stringently  order- 
ed not  to  furnisn  them  with  bread,  and  water- 
carriers  to  cut  off  their  supply  of  water.  As 
multitudes  of  families  in  the  metropolis  depend 
eutbrely  upon  the  latter  for  all  tiie  water  they 
use,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  water-carriers 
are  bigoted  Armenians,  this  measure  operated 
with  great  severity.  Many,  who  were  thrown 
out  of  business,  were  compelled  to  dissolve 
partnerships,  and  to  brin^  their  accounts  to  a 
forced  settlement,  which  involved  their  entire 
ruin.  And  the  greatest  activity  prevailed 
among  the  Patriarch's  agents,  to  ascertain 
where  debts  were  due  from  anv  of  the  anathe- 
matized to  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church ;  and 
the  latter,  however  reluctant  he  might  be  per- 
sonally to  distress  his  friend,  was  compellea  to 
urge  an  immediate  settlement.    In  short,  there 


was  displayed  the  greatest  ingenuity  in  invent- 
ing various  refined  methods  of  afflicting  the 
people  of  God,  so  as  if  possible  to  "  compel 
them  to  blaspheme."  Large  numbers  of  sus- 
pected Protestants  were  carried  before  the 
Patriarch,  and  urged  to  submit  to  the  Church 
and  sign  the  cre»i ;  but  only  four  or  five  of 
those  who  were  previously  known  to  the  mis* 
sionaries  as  decidedly  evangelical  in  sentiment^ 
were  led  to  five  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Pa- 
triarch; and  they  almost  immediately  renounc- 
ed  the  forced  confession  they  had  made,  and, 
returning  to  the  Protestants,  were  anathema- 
tized with  the  rest  Attempts  were  also  made, 
but  without  success,  to  persuade  them  by  mild- 
er means,  and  even  by  offers  of  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage, to  return  to  their  mother  church. 

Nothing  could  be  more  endent  than  that 
the  sufiering  brethren  had  special  grace  givea 
them  from  above,  to  enable  them  to  b€»r  as 
they  did  these  severe  trials.  Driven  from  their 
houses  and  shops,  their  frimilies  and  friends, 
and  having  no  certain  dwelling-place;  and 
many  of  them  reduced  to  penury ;  subject  to 
constant  insult  in  the  streets,  and  sometimes 
to  personal  injury;  and  having  every  reason 
to  apprehend  persecution  in  still  more  .violent 
forms,  they  yet  exhibited  a  calm  and  quiet 
spirit  of  endurance,  a  readiness  to  suffer  the 
loss  of  all  for  Christ,  and  a  peace  and  joy  in 
the  midst  of  their  sufierings,  which  coula  be 
accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition,  that 
God  was  with  them  in  very  deed.  One,  who 
in  fact  spoke  the  feeling  of  many,  said  one 
day  to  a  missionary,  "My  daily  prayer  to 
Qtm  is,  that  even  if  there  should  not  be  left  a 
single  person  except  m^lf  to  witness  for  the 
truth.  He  would  still  give  me  faith  to 
stand  firm  for  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
grace  in  Christ  alone.  I  know  that  all  the 
resistance  we  now  make  to  error,  we  are  mak- 
ing for  coming  generations.  We  may  never 
reap  the  fruits  ourselves,  but  our  exercise  of 
firmness  and  faith  now,  will  enable  thousands, 
and  perhaps  millions,  in  after  days  to  enjoy 
the  rights  of  conscience  in  pure  and  holy  wor- 
ship." 

Another  brother,  to  whom  an  oflfer  of  up- 
wards of  20,000  piastres  (about  $1,000)  was 
made  by  a  rich  friend,  on  condition  that  he 
would  conform  to  the  Church,  replied:  "If 
you  knew  anything  of  the  value  of  the  Gospel, 
or  the  precionsness  of  faith  in  Christ,  yon 
would  not  have  thought  to  influence  me  either 
by  a  thousand,  or  a  hundred  thousand  dollars." 

Many  of  whom  the  missionaries  had  known 
but  little,  were  led  by  these  violent  measures 
to  take  a  decided  stand  for  the  truth ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  violent  raging  of  the 
enemy,  the  missionaries'  houses  and  uie  room 
in  the  Khan,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  kept  for 
the  reception  of  visitors,  were  more  than  ever 
throngCQ.  The  persecuted  breth^n  wrote  let- 
ters to  the  Patriarch  and  to  the  primates  of 
the  Armenian  community,  setting  forth  their 
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doctrinal  views,  declaring  their  attachment  to 
their  nation,  and  ezpresBinfl^  their  desire  to  be 
fnrther  enlightened,  yet  declaring  that  they 
coold  do  nothing  against  their  consciences. 
Bat  they  foand  no  rdief ;  and  at  length,  they 
presented  a  petition  to  Reshid  Pasha,  Turk- 
ish Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  containing  a 
plain,  dignified  statement  of  their  grievances. 
This  ^ition  was  treated  with  respect ;  bnt, 
owing  to  the  inflnence  of  some  of  the  Arme- 
nian primates,  it  procured  no  relief.    Subse- 
quently, a  letter  was  addressed  by  the  persecu- 
ted brethren  to  the  English,  Prussian,  and 
American  Ministers,  asking  for  the  influence 
of  these  high  public  functionaries  to  procure 
their  release  from  present  sufiering,  and  the 
guarantee  of  their  civil  rights.    The  kindest 
interest  was  taken  in  their  case  by  the  liberal- 
minded  and  humane  gentlemen  wno  occupied 
these  posts,  and  repeated  efforts  were  made  to 
procure  for  them  exemption  from  suilering; 
but  the  persecution  still  went  on.    There  was 
evidently  a  connivance  of  some  of  the  Turkish 
authorities  in  this  thing,  and  the  Patriarch 
was  80  much  encouragra  by  his  success,  thus 
far,  that  be  sent  to  the  Porte  the  names  of 
thirteen  leadins^  men  among  the  Protestants, 
requesting  their  banishment    The  reply  of 
the  Porte  was  fiital  to  his  plans.    The  sub- 
stance of  it  was,  that  having  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  of  conscience,  they  could  not 
banish  men  for  imputed  religious  errors.    The 
English  Ambassador,  Sit  Stratford  Canning, 
had  ahready  been  urging  upon  the  attention 
of  the  Turkish  ministry,  the  pled^  given  three 
years  before  by  the  Sftltan,  and,  m  accordance 
with  the  true  spirit  of  this  pledge,  it  was  now 
decided  that  the  persecution  of  the  evangelical 
Armenians  could  not  be  allowed.  The  humane 
endeayors  of  theAjncrican  charge,  Mr.  Brown, 
and  sabsequently  of  the  American  minister, 
Mr.  Carr,  and  also  of  the  Prussian  minister, 
Mr.  Le  Coo,  contributed  essentially  to  bring 
about  this  nappy  issue.    A  petition  from  the 
suffering  brethren,  directly  to  the  Stiltan  him- 
self, no  doubt,  had  its  share  of  influence.    By 
the  agency  of  Sir  Stratford,   Beshid  Pasha 
summoned   before   him   the  Patriarch,  and 
charged  him  to  desist  from  his  persecuting 
course. 

The  persecution  began  the  last  week  in  Jan- 
uary, and  it  was  now  past  the  middle  of  March, 
ana  daring  the  whole  of  this  interval,  the 
Protestants  had  struggled  in  vain,  until  this 
moment,  to  procure  their  civil  and  social  rights. 
As  regpalarly  as  the  Sabbath  came  round,  the 
Armenian  churches,  in  and  around  the  capital, 
rung  with  anathemas  against  all  the  followers 
of  the  "  new  sect."  None  were  more  violent 
in  their  public  addresses  than  the  Patriarch 
himself,  who  seemed  determined  that  the  exci- 
ted passions  of  an  uninformed  and  bigoted 
populace  against  the  so  called  "  infidels  "  and 
"  atheists,"  should  not  subside,  so  long  as  he 
ocold  find  fuel  to  feed  the  flame.  The  most 
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foolish  calumnies  in  regard  to  the  religious 
views  and  practices  of  the  Protestants,  were 
uttered  from  all  the  pulpits,  and  even  publish- 
ed in  books  under  the  Patriarchal  sanction. 
In  one  of  the  latter,  having  the  imprimakur  of 
the  Patriarch  upon  the  title  page,  it  was  cool- 
ly asserted  of  the  whole  Protestant  Church, 
that  it  formally  approves  of  polygamy,  adultery, 
and  theft,  and  sanctions  rebellion  a^punst  the 
civil  jpowers  I  With  such  examples,  and  such 
untinng  effort  on  the  part  of  their  spiritual  lead- 
ers, in  me  use  of  means  like  these,  to  stimulate 
the  fanatical  feelings  of  the  people,  it  was  not 
strange  that  the  orethren  could  not  pass 
through  the  streets  without  being  abused  by 
the  most  filthy  language,  and  even  spit  upon 
and  stoned.  Qreat  care  was  taken,  partuso- 
larly  after  it  was  known  that  the  kie^nx  am- 
bassadors were  keeping  an  eye  on  i^  these 
proceedings,  not  to  exceed,  if  possible,  the 
bounds  of  the  law ;  so  that  when  even  as  many 
as  threescore  and  ten  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, who  had  refbsed  to  bow  the  knee  in  idd- 
atry,  had  been  sent  to  wander  houseless  in  the 
streets,  it  was  still  declared  that  there  was  no 
persecution ! 

To  the  missionaries,  however,  it  waa  known 
that,  for  the  faith  of  Christ,  thcr  were  driven 
out,  and  for  the  love  of  Christ  they  could  not 
refiise  to  take  them  in.  Yeiy  provi^ntially, 
the  Bey.  Mr.  Allan,  missionary  to  the  Jews, 
from  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  had,  a  short 
time  previously,  secured  a  large  house,  with 
reference  to  a  preaching  place,  as  well  as  a 
dwelling  for  his  family ;  and,  with  true  Chris- 
tian sympathy  and  generosity,  he  opened  his 
doors  for  the  oppressed.  Twenty  individuals  of 
the  persecuted,  found  a  comfortable  lodging- 
place  there.  For  the  rest,  the  missionaries  hired 
such  tenements  as  could  be  found,  at  the  same 
time  providing  the  starving  with  bread,  while 
thejr  were  cut  off  fVom  all  means  of  procuring 
their  own  subsistence.  A  statement  was  drawn 
up  of  the  grievous  things  that  had  befallen 
the  brethren  in  Turkey,  accompanied  bv  an 
appeal  to  evangelical  Christians  througnout 
the  world  for  sympathy  and  aid;  ana  the 
generous  contributions  that  flowed  in  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  wherever  the  story  had 

fone,  and  pious  hearts  were  found,  showed 
ow  strong  a  bond  of  union  is  the  love  of 
Christ  Letters  of  the  tenderest  Christian 
sympathy  were  received,  accompanied,  by  dona- 
tions for  the  suflferers,  fVom  every  Protestant 
country  in  Europe,  from  England,  Malta,  and 
India,  as  well  as  from  the  United  States ;  and 
in  this  spontaneous  movement  in  behalf  of  the 
persecuted  people  of  God,  denominational  dis- 
tinctions were  forgotten.  Nearly  or  quite  five 
hundred  dollars  were  contributed  by  foreign 
Protestant  residents  upon  the  ground,  who 
naturally  felt  the  more  deq)ly,  because  they 
were  personal  spectators  of  the  suflerings  they 
were  called  upon  to  relieve. 
By  these  means  the  brethren  who  were  scat- 
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tered  orer  an  area  of  8  or  10  miles  were  brought 
together,  and  had  opportunity  to  meet  for 
prayer,  to  become  acquainted  and  sympathise 
witn  each  other ;  thus  forming  a  bona  of  union, 
which  remains  to  this  day. 

The  Patriarch  had  now  receiyed  such  lessons 
from  high  quarters,  as  greatly  to  modify  his 
expectations  of  putting  down  Protestantism 
by  force ;  and  he  was  eyen  compelled,  reluct- 
antly, to  issue  public  orders  to  nis  clergy,  in 
certain  cases,  against  persecution ;  though  it 
is  known  that  secret  instructions  were,  at  the 
same  time,  giyen  of  a  contrary  nature. 

Printed  copies  of  the  Patriarch's  two  ana- 
themas  were  sent  to  eycry  part  of  Turkey,  to 
be  read  in  all  Hie  churches ;  and  similar  scenes 
followed  in  Nicomedia,  Adabazar,  Trebizond, 
"EartLm,  Brttsa,  Smyrna,  and  other  places ;  and 
in  some  of  them,  scenes  of  a  still  more  rcyolt- 
ing  character  were  enacted. 

Sir  Stratford  Canning,  whose  noble  efforts 
for  reli^ous  liberty  in  Turkey  are  worthy  of 
all  praise,  did  not  cease  to  urge  upon  the 
Turkish  goyemment  the  necessity  of  securing 
to  its  Protestant  subjects  the  right  of  pursuing 
their  lawful  callings  without  molestation.  Be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  in  Constantinople  alone, 
were  still  excluded  from  their  shops  and^  their 
business,  on  the  pica  that  they  were  without 
sureties.  The  Ambassador  represented  that 
the  demands  of  the  law  might  be  met,  by  their 
becoming  sureties  for  one  another.  This  im- 
portant concession  was  at  length  made  by  the 
goycrnmcnt,  and  Bcshid  Pawa,  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Afiiurs,  or  Grand  Yizer,  as  he  soon 
after  became,  gaye  orders  that  the  Protestants 
be  permitted  to  resume  their  business  on  this 
condition.  This  decision,  which,  with  a  limited 
anplication,  had  already  released  four  imprison- 
ea  watchmakers,  being  now  made  general,  yir- 
tually  settled  the  question  of  religious  liberty 
for  the  Protestants  in  Turkey.  Tne  immediate 
relief  afforded  was  important,  though  far  from 
being  entire.  The  brethren  were  still  tried  in 
yjirious  ways.  Many,  from  the  yery  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  could  not  hope  to  regain 
the  situations  from  which  they  had  been  thrust 
Others  were  still  subject  to  secret  persecution, 
which  was  the  harder  to  bear,  because  it  could 
not  easily  be  traced  to  its  proper  source,  and 
brought  in  a  tan^ble  form  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  ciyil  courts.  The  Patriarch, 
seeing  which  way  the  current  was  turning, 
very  adroitly  attempted  to  set  himself  fortn 
before  the  world  as  a  friend  of  religious  Ubertr, 
and  a  sympathizer  with  the  suffering ;  althougn, 
at  the  same  time,  he  was  repeating  his  ana- 
themas in  his  own  church  eyery  Saobath-da^, 
and  exciting  the  people,  by  his  appeals  to  their 
lanaticism,  as  before.  This  kept  aliye  the 
spirit  of  persecution,  and  yarious  arts  were 
practiced,  often  successfully,  to  preycnt  the 
brethren  who  had  opened  their  shops,  from 
doing  any  business.  Numberless  yexations 
were  practiced  from  time  to  time,  and  there 


was  often  a  great  want  of  promptness  in  the 
Turkish  courts  in  relieying  the  innocent  suf- 
ferers of  their  oppressions,  eyen  when  th^  had 
tangible  ground  of  complaint  These  irregu- 
larities, howeyer,  were  to  be  expected  in  such 
a  country,  and  under  such  circum8taDce& 
There  was  still  satisfactory  proof  that  the 
Turkish  goyemment  was  disj^oaed  to  be  sincere 
and  consistent  in  its  declarations  in  fayor  of  re- 
ligious liberty.  A  yizirial  letter,  dated  early 
in  June,  1846,  commanding  the  Pasha  of 
Erzrftm  to  see  that  the  ciyil  rights  of  Uie 
Protestants  were  not  infringed,  so  long  as  they 
were  faithful  subjects  of  the  Stlltan,  is  worthy 
of  mention,  as  the  first  imperial  document  ever 
issued  by  the  Turkish  goyemment,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  Protestant  subjects. 

In  the  course  of  the  persecutions  that  have 
now  been  described  the  Patriarch  was  incessant 
in  his  efforts  to  break  up  the  Mission  Seminary 
at  Bebek.  He  succeeded  at  different  times, 
in  getting  away  seyenteen,  in  all,  out  of  twenty* 
seyen  students ;  but  fiye  of  these  soon  retorned, 
and  ten  others  joined  the  institution,  seyeral  of 
whom  were  pious  and  promising  young  men, 
who  haying  been  driyen  by  persecution  from 
their  business  were  led  to  consecrate  them- 
selyes  to  the  senrice  of  €k>d  in  the  ministry, 
and  to  seek  from  the  Mission  Seminary  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  discipline  tiiey  needed  for 
this  work.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eyerett,  who  had 
been  connected  with  the  Smyrna  station  since 
April,  1845,  remoyed  to  Constantinople  in  the 
summer  of  1846,  and  Mrs.  Eyerett  was  asso- 
ciated with  Miss  Loyell  in  the  instruction  of 
the  Female  Seminary. 

For  nearly  six  months  continuously,  the  ana> 
thema  had  been  publicly  repeated  eyery  Sab- 
bath in  the  Patriarchal  Church,  as  well  as  in 
other  churches,  until  many  of  the  people  be* 
gan  to  grow  weary  of  the  sound;  and  the 
changes  were  so  frequently  rung  on  the  yarious 
forms  of  denunciation,  which  had  been  contriyed 
to  giye  force  to  the  bull,  that  their  efficiency 
seemed  rapidly  wasting  away.  And  yet,  up 
to  the  middle  of  the  year  1846,  through  the 
influence  of  the  Church  authorities,  bread  and 
water  were  still  withheld  from  many  Protest- 
ant families,  by  the  regular  dealers  in  those 
articles,  and  eyerything  was  done,  that  could 
with  safety  be  attempted,  to  yex  those  who  re- 
mained steadfast  in  the  trutL  The  suflferers 
had  again  and  again  petitioned  to  their  Patri- 
arch, and  to  the  primates  for  relief,  but  they 
were  uniformly  repulsed  with  the  declaration 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  any  melioration  of 
their  condition,  except  by  Unconditional  gt  ib- 
mission  to  the  Church.  Hitherto,  no  one  had 
yoluntarily  separated  himself  from  the  Arme- 
nian community.  Those  who  were  called 
schismatics,  had  become  such  by  the  exscind- 
ing act  of  the  Patriarch  himself,  who  was^  the 
sole  author  of  the  schism,  and  who  seemed  to 
try  eyery  method  in  his  power  to  render  the 
separation  perpetnaL 
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On  the  2lBt  of  June,  1846,  be  ^ve  the 
finishing  blow  to  this  work,  by  a  pnbhc  official 
act,  which  resulted,  throagh  necessity,  in  the 
organization  of  the  Evangelical  Frotestant 
Chnrches  in  Turkey.  On  that  day,  it  being 
the  day  of  a  solemn  festival  for  the  Ohorch,  he 
issned  a  new  bull  of  excommnnication  and  anar 
thema  against  aU  who  remained  firm  to  their 
evangelical  principles,  decreeing  that  it  should 
be  publicly  read  at  each  annual  return  of  this 
festival,  in  all  the  Armenian  Churches  through- 
out the  Ottoman  Empire.  Thus  were  the 
Protestante  cut  off  and  cast  out  forever.  And 
although  they  had  no  power  to  organize  them- 
selves into  a  civil  community,  jet  nothing 
could  be  plainer  than  their  duty,  immediately 
to  secure  to  themselves  and  their  children,  as 
&r  as  they  were  able,  the  full  possession  of  all 
the  spiritual  privileges  of  the  Gkepel. 

Th^  made  a  written  request  to  the  mission- 
aries, for  aid  in  a  matter  in  which  they  them- 
selves had  had  no  experience.  Accordingly,  a 
meeting  was  held  in  Constantinople,  of  dele- 
gates from  the  different  stations  or  the  mission 
to  Turkey.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Allan  and 
Koenig,  missionaries  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  to  the  Jews  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Pomroy,  then  pastor  of  a  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Bangor,  Maine,  and  now 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Board,  who  was 
providentially  on  a  visit  to  the  Levant  at  that 
time,  were  aJso  present  by  invitation,  and  took 
part  in  the  deliberations.  All  felt  that  God 
was  there ;  and  the  overwhelming  importance 
of  the  business  on  which  ihej  were  convened, 
and  their  sense  of  their  own  ignorance  and  im- 
potence, seemed  to  compel  them  to  throw  them- 
selves directlv  upon  him.  Much  prayer  was 
offi^od,  both  oy  uie  members  of  the  convention 
and  the  native  brethren,  and  to  this  it  must  be 
ascribed  that  although  there  were  representa- 
tives of  four  different  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians among  them,  yet  the  most  entire  harmony 
of  feeling  pervaded  their  deliberations,  and  the 
resalt  was  attained  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

On  the  1st  day  of  July,  1846,  the  Evangeli- 
cal Armenians  in  Constantinople,  to  the  num- 
ber of  forty,  three  of  whom  were  females, 
came  together  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
themselves  into  a  Churcn.  The  plan  of  organ- 
ization, as  drawn  up  at  the  above  mentioned 
meeting,  was  read  and  explained,  article  by 
article,  and  those  present  gave  their  solemn 
assent  to  the  whole,  and  with  perfect  unanimity, 
adopted  it  as  theirs,  and  were  thus  constituted 
into  Thb  First  Evanokucal  Arxeniak 
Chubch  or  Constantinople.  After  the  names 
of  the  church  members  had  been  recorded,  a 
pastor  was  chosen  bv  ballot,  and  without  pre- 
vious consultation,  the  choice  fell  unanimously 
on  Mr.  Apisoghom  Khachadftryan.  The  other 
church  officers  were  then  elected,  and  the  meet- 
ing wan  adjourned.  Although  the  whole  had 
occupied  firom  four  to  five  hours,  the  deepest  in- 
terest was  maintained  throughout;  much  ten- 


derness of  feeling  was  maniibsted,  and  many 
eyes  were  suffused  with  tears. 

The  articles  of  church  organization  here 
adopted,  provide  for  the  trial  of  offenders  by  a 
standing  committee,  or  church  session,  chosen 
for  a  limited  time,  and  consisting  of  deacons 
and  **  helpers,"  who,  after  conductmg  a  case  to 
its  close,  report  their  proceedings  with  the  evi- 
dence, to  the  male  members  of  the  Church, 
and  a  vote  is  taken  of  assent  or  dissent  In 
the  event  of  dissent,  the  case  goes  up  to  the 
pastors  and  delegates  of  the  associated  churches, 
whose  decision  in  all  cases,  is  &iaL  Provision  is 
made  for  appeal  to  this  body,  before  which  the 
trial  of  ministers  accused  of  ofifences  is  to  be  had. 
The  Confession  of  Faith  is  similar  to  those  of 
the  orthodox  Calvinistic  churches  in  this  coun- 
try. ( For  these  documents  in  full,  see  "*  CM^ 
tianity  Revived  in  the  East,"  Appendix  F.) 

In  one  week  from  the  organization  of  the 
church,  the  person  chosen  was  publicly  ordained 
to  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  as  pastor 
of  the  newly  formed  Church.  Under  the  cir 
cumstanoes  it,  was  necessary  to  perform  the 
ordination  by  an  ecclesiastical  council  invited 
b^  the  Church,  and  which  consisted  of  the 
missionaries  of  the  board  resident  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Allan  of  the  mission 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  Jews 
of  the  capital. 

A  scene  so  new  as  a  Protestant  ordination  in 
the  capital  of  the  Turkish  Empire  drew  forth  a 
crowd  to  the  chapel,  several  of  whom  were  of  the 
Patriarch's  party.  The  strictest  silence,  how- 
ever, prevailed,  and  the  most  fixed  and  solemn 
attention  was  given  to  every  part  of  the  service. 

As  an  act  of  justice  to  themselves,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  new  phurch  lost  no  time  in  setting 
forth  before  the  world  the  declaration  of  theur 
fieiith,  and  their  reasons  for  the  step  thev  had 
taken.  This  document  will  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix of  <'  Christianity  Revived  in  the  East" 

In  the  course  of  the  same  summer,  churches 
were  formed  on  the  same  basis,  in  Nicomedia, 
Adabazar,  and  Trebizond ;  with  the  most  evi- 
dent good  results,  although  the  original  num- 
ber of  members  was,  in  each  case,  small.  It 
is  not  known  that  the  least  obiection  was  ever 
made  to  these  organizations,  by  the  Turki^ 
government,  or  any  of  its  officers.  Indeed,  the 
sympathies  of  the  Mohammedans  were  with 
the  persecuted,  rather  than  with  their  enemies. 
The  use  of  pictures  in  worship ;  the  invoca- 
tion of  saints ;  and  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation  andpriestly  absolution,  are  as  ab- 
horrent to  the  Koran  as  they  are  to  the  Bible. 
The  government  of  the  Sultan  had  ordered 
that  the  Protestants  be  no  longer  molested  in 
their  civil  rights,  on  account  of  their  religious 
sentiments.  Their  shops  were  reopened,  but 
it  was  comparatively  ea^  for  their  busy  ene- 
mies to  prevent  traffic  with  them,  without  open- 
ly infringing  the  law»  and  this  was  repeatedly 
done.  They  could  not  be  imprisoned  or  ban- 
ished merely  for  their  religious   sentiments; 
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bat  &lae  daima  of  debt  could  and  did  impriaon 
them;  and  false  charges  of  vicioas  conduct, 
established  by  perjury,  could  and  did  secure 
tiieir  banishment.  In  Constantinople  consider^ 
able  sums  of  money  were  paid  by  different  indi- 
viduals to  avoid  imprisonment  for  pretended 
debts  ;  and  more  than  a  score  of  Protestants, 
at  dififerent  times,  were  shut  up  with  felons  for 
alleged  crimes  which  false  witnesses  had  proved 
against  them,  and  which  they,  from  the  very 
organization  of  the  Turkish  courts,  could  not 
disprove.  As  an  example  of  the  length  to 
which  the  Patriarch  could  even  now  go  in  his 
persecuting  measures,  the  following  story  is 
related  :  A  place  of  Protestant  worship  was 
opened  in  the  city  proper,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  many  famihes  who,  on  account  of  the 
distance,  could  not  often  be  present  at  the 
chapel  in  Pera.  The  house  hired  for  this  pur- 
pose was  built  b^  a  former  Patriarch,  though 
now  owned  by  his  brother,  who  was  a  worthy 
member  of  the  Protestant  community  and 
Church.  It  was  situated  near  the  Patriarchate, 
which  no  doubt  was  an  additional  cause  of 
vexation  to  this  dignitarjr.  At  that  time  no 
other  house  could  be  obtained  in  all  Constanti- 
nople, for  such  a  purpose.  By  a  cunning  de- 
vice, the  Patriarch  procured  the  imprisonment 
of  Stepan,  the  owner  of  the  house,  by  the  Tur- 
kish police,  on  charge  of  flogging  one  of  his 
priests !  The  priest  had  been  sent  by  his  su- 
perior to  Stepan's  house,  in  his  absence,  to 
endeavor  to  persuade  hia  wife  to  separate  from 
him ;  and  the  injured  husband  merely  called 
at  the  priest's  door,  and  warned  him  not  to  en- 
ter his  house  i^ain,  on  pain  of  civil  prosecu- 
tion. This  was  a  sufficient  ground  for  a  pre- 
text, the  futility  of  which  was  transparent  on 
the  trial,  the  whole  object  and  aim  of  the 
charges  being  to  prevent  tiie  holding  of  Pro- 
testant worship  in  the  house  in  question.  The 
Patriarch  first  claimed  the  house  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church,  having  been  built  by 
a  Patriarch.  And  when  this  was  decided 
against  him,  he  begged  that  Stepan  might  be 
removed  from  the  house,  since  all  his  neigh- 
bors were  complaining  a^nst  him  as  a  dis- 
turber of  the  peace.  This  also  was  set  aside. 
After  several  other  vain  shifts  on  the  part  of 
the  Patriarch  to  accomplish  his  object,  the 
Judge  at  length  took  up  the  same  side,  and 
said  to  Stepan,  "  The  government  gives  you  no 
permission  to  hold  meetings  in  that  house.'' 
"  Sir,"  said  Stepan,  with  solemn  earnestness, 
"  I  beg  that  you  will  not  fatigue  vourselves 
with  efibrts  to  prevent  us  from  meeting ;  for  I 
declare  that  not  only  I,  but  all  the  Protestant 
Armenians  also,  are  ready  to  shed  our  blood 
for  this  thing.  Consult  together,  if  you  please, 
as  to  the  best  method  of  getting  rid  of  us, 
whether  by  exiling,  drowning,  or  by  cutting  off 
our  heads ;  but  it  is  useless  to  try  to  prevent 
us  from  meeting.  The  Holy  Gospel  commands 
us  to  meet ;  it  is  a  matter  of  conscience  and 
duty  with  us ;  and  we  can  never  cease  to  meet 


for  the  worship  of  God."  The  Judge  had  no 
reply  to  make  to  this  noble  answer,  but  merely 
directed  his  clerk  to  record  that "  the  Protes- 
tants say  it  is  a  matter  of  faith  and  conscience 
with  them  to  hold  meetings."  Stepan  was 
soon  liberated. 

In  interior  places,  where  the  new  order  of 
things  was  not  so  well  understood,  and  where 
the  local  governors  were  more  completely 
the  creatures  and  the  tools  of  rich  and  influen- 
tial Armenians,  it  was  still  more  easy  to  afflict 
the  Protestants  with  impunity.  In  Nicome- 
dia,  after  religious  liberty  hod  been  proclaimed 
to  the  Protestants,  the  brethren  were  often 
abused  in  the  streets,  and  their  houses  stoned. 
In  Adabazar,  a  Protestant  teacher  was  put  in 
chains  and  sent  to  prison,  on  the  general 
charge  of  disturbing  tne  peace,  though  no  ono 
in  the  town  was  resilly  more  peaceable  than 
he.  At  Trebizond,  a  mob  of  women  attacked 
with  heavy  stones,  two  females  who  were  re- 
turning from  the  preaching  of  the  missionaries, 
and  because  their  husbands  endeavored  to 
shield  them  from  harm,  these  husbands  were 
thrown  into  prison,  and  there  stretched  out, 
with  their  faces  downwards,  upon  the  cold, 
damp  ground,  and  their  feet  conbfincd  in  the 
stocks]  In  this  painful  position  they  were 
left  for  a  whole  day,  without  food,  so  that  one 
became  insensible,  and  was  more  dead  than 
alive  when  he  was  removed.  The  other  was 
carried  to  Constantinople,  and  there  kept  in 
close  confinement  for  several  months,  his  per- 
secutors, who  were  influential,  insisting  upon 
it  that  he  was  a  disturber  of  the  peace  and  a 
dangerous  man.  In  the  same  place,  on  the  oo 
casion  of  the  death  of  a  Protestant  brother,  the 
house  where  the  body  lay  was  assail(^  by 
stones  from  a  furious  mob,  and  every  effort 
was  made  to  prevent  the  burial.  This  neces* 
sary  duty  could  only  be  performed,  at  last^  un- 
der shelter  of  the  night,  and  by  paying  twentv- 
one  dollars  for  permission  to  dig  a  grave  in 
the  public  highway  1  At  Erzrftm  an  infuriated 
mob  forced  its  way  into  the  house  of  Dr. 
Smith,  and  bore  away  a  priest  of  the  church, 
who  had  escaped  thither  to  avoid  persecution, 
he  being  a  I'rotestant  in  sentiment.  They 
afterwards  returned  with  renewed  fury,  broke 
Into  the  house  a  second  time,  felled  to  the 
ground  a  native  assistant  and  also  a  patient  of 
the  doctor,  and  destroyed  seven  or  ei^ht  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  of  books  and  furniture. 

Even  in  the  capital  itself,  at  the  burial  of 
the  first  Protestant  adult  after  the  separation, 
the  procession,  in  returning  from  the  grave, 
was  followed  by  a  mob  of  Armenians,  who 
first  began  to  shout  in  a  highly  insulting  and 
disgraceful  manner,  using  the  most  filthy  lan- 
guage ;  and  afterwards  to  hurl  stones,  some  of 
which  were  of  an  enormous  size.  The  mob 
thus  followed  the  procession  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  or  more,  when  they  amounted  to  at  least 
a  thousand  persons.  Several  of  the  Armenian 
brethren,  and  one  at  least  of  the  miasionariesy 
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were  stnick  with  the  stones,  though  providen- 
tially no  one  was  seriously  injured.  In  all 
these  cases,  and  numberless  others  of  a  similar 
kind,  the  Turkish  tribunals  were  immediately 
appealed  to  for  redress ;  and  this  was,  sooner 
or  later,  almost  sure  to  be  obtained,  though 
not  always  to  the  full  extent  that  was  due. 
At  Nicomodia  the  governor  ordered  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  leaders  of  the  Armenian 
communi^^  to  desist  from  their  oppressions, 
saying,  **  The  Protestants  no  longer  belong  to 
you,  and  you  have  no  right  to  mterfere  with 
their  religion."  A  file  of  soldiers,  even,  was 
sent  on  one  occasion  to  disperse  the  mob.  At 
Trebizond,  police  officers  were  regularly  sta- 
tioned at  the  entrance  of  the  Prot^tant  place 
of  worship,  as  long  as  such  a  step  was  consid- 
ered necessary.  By  the  nrompt  and  decisive 
intervention  of  the  IJnitea  States  Minister  at 
the  Porte,  the  damages  sustained  at  Erzrdm 
by  Dr.  Smith  were  repaid,  and  four  of  the 
l^ers  in  tiie  mob  were  imprisoned.  And  in 
Constantinople,  the  police  took  effectual  meas- 
ures to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  dis- 
graceful scenes  as  those  described  in  connec- 
tion with  the  first  funeral. 

The  position  of  the  Protestants  was  still  an 
anomalous  one  in  Turkey.    They  were  separ- 
ated from  the  Armenian  community,  but  not 
united  with  any  other.    The  Turkish  govern- 
ment was  determined  they  should  not  oe  mo- 
lested by  the  Patriarch  or  his  ministers,  but 
exactly  what  to  do  with  them  was  not  so  easily 
decided    According  to  the  municipal  re^lar 
tioDS    of   Constantmople,  neither    marriage, 
baptism,  nor  burial  can  be  performed  without 
the  cognizance  of  the  civil  power.    A  certifi- 
cate from  the  Patriarch  must  be  presented  to 
the  head  of  the  police,  to  procure  a  permit  for 
marriage.    The  name  of  every  child  baptized 
most  be  communicated  by  the  Patriarch  to  the 
same  officer,  for  enrolment ;  and  previous  per- 
mission must  be  obtained,  through  the  Patri- 
arch, from  the  Board  of  Health,  for  everv  burial. 
Besides  this,  no  person  can  travel  in  tne  coun- 
try without  a  passport,  and  no  passport  can  be 
obtained  without  the  Patriarcn's  voucher  for 
the  honesty  of  the  man.  At  first  it  seemed  to  be 
the  plan  of  the  government,  that  while  the 
Protestants  should  be  entirely  separated  from 
the  Patriarch,  so  far  as  religious  matters  were 
coDoemed,  he  might  still  be  left  to  act  for 
them  as  their  civifrepresentative  at  the  Porte. 
This  was  soon  found  to  be  utterly  impractica- 
ble.   There  seemed  to  be  two  principal  ob- 
jections to  organizing  them  r^larly  into  a 
separate  civil  community ;  namely,  the  fewness 
of^  their  numbers,  and  the  strong  objections  of 
certain  parties  having  great  influence  with  the 
government.    They  were  consequently  left  for 
more  than  a  vear  and  a  half  with  their  rights 
acknowledgea,  and  yet  without  arw  re^lar 
provision  for  securing  those  rights  from  mva- 
sion ;  and  subject,  in  the  interval,  to  freauent 
grievances  and  even  oppressions,  such  as  have 


been  described.  And  it  is  always  to  be  under- 
stood, that  Protestants  in  the  interior  were 
exposed  to  greater  trials  of  this  sort  in  pro- 
portion to  the  remoteness  of  their  situation 
from  the  capital. 

But  though  the  patience  of  the  evangelical 
Armenians  was  long  tried  in  various  ways, 
through  their  imperfect  acknowledgment  by 
the  government,  still  there  was  a  gradual 
melioration  of  their  condition  evidently  going 
on,  which,  to  such  as  were  watching  with 
reasonable  expectations,  the  signs  of  the  times, 
was  highly  encouraging.    It  is  impossible  for 
those  who  have  never  been  in  like  circumstan- 
ces, to  conceive  of  the  degree  of  satisfaction 
and  encouragement  felt  by  the  Protestants 
when  they  were  for  the  first  time  permitted  to 
bury  their  dead  in  peace,  under  the  protection 
of  ue  civil  power,  and  to  procure  a  permit 
for  marriage,  and  a  passport   for  traveling, 
without  the  mediation  of  the  Patriarch.    The 
second  adult  funeral  among  them  was  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  first    It  occurred  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  in  the  procession  were  from 
100  to  150  native  Protestants,  with  their  pas- 
tor at  their  head,  carrying  a  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  his  hand.    All  marchea  silently  and 
solemnly,  at  mid-day,  through  tho  most  public 
street  of  Pera,  to  the  Protestant  burying- 
ground,  under  the  protection  of  a  body  of  the 
police.    It  was  a  new  and  wonderful  spectacle 
for  Turkey;  and  shop-keepers  and  artisans 
along  the  way  turned  aside  from  business  for 
the  moment,  and  inquired,  What  new  thing  is 
this?      Hitherto  the  funeral  processions  of 
native  Christians  had  been  accompanied  with 
gilded  crosses  elevated  in  the  air,  and  candles, 
and  priestly  robes,  and  chantings.    It  was 
whispered  from  mouth  to  mouth,  **  These  are 
the  Protestants.    See  how  the  government 
protects  them  I"    Somo  of  the  Mussulmans 
said,  "  Look  I    There  are  no  crosses  I  no  sing- 
ing I    This  is  as  it  should  be." 

Several  hundreds  of  people  of  different 
classes  gathered  around  the  grave,  where  a 
hymn  was  sung,  and  a  short  but  earnest  and 
appropriate  address  was  delivered  Dy  the  pas- 
tor. Many  went  home  from  that  burial  with 
new  and  more  correct  impressions  of  what 
Protestantism  really  is.  The  moral  influence 
of  the  whole  spectacle  was  highly  salutary, 
and  it  was  felt  by  all  that  an  important  point 
had  been  gained  to  the  Protestant  cause.  The 
internal  growth  of  the  community  was  ever 
in  advance  of  the  external.  No  week  passed 
without  frimishin^  evidence  of  the  special  pre- 
sence of  God's  Spirit. 

But  in  eight  snort  months  a  heavy  affliction 
befell  the  church  in  the  capital  in  the  death  of 
its  beloved  and  useful  pastor.  His  labors,  and 
cares,  and  anxieties  had  been  abundant,  and 
he  was  the  object  of  many  a  shaft  from  the 
enemv.  He  was  sometimes  thrown  into  very 
exciting  scenes,  in  the  midst  of  mobs,  raised 
in  the  streets  to  vex  the  Protestants.    Only  a 
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short  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  visited 
Nicomedia;  and  while  there,  was  called  to 
attend  the  faneral  of  a  Protestant  brother. 
As  the  procession  passed  along  the  street, 
thousands  of  hostile  Armenians  were  assem- 
bled, to  meet  it  with  insults  and  abuse.  Ar- 
rived at  the  place  of  burial,  this  rabble  gath- 
ered around  the  grave,  and  Mr.  KhachadClryan 
took  the  opportunity  of  preaching  to  them  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  They  listened  in  perfect 
silence,  and  then  went  quietly  to  their  homes. 
The  pastor  returned  to  Constantinople,  over- 
come by  exertion  and  excitement.  Within  a 
week,  he  was  exposed  to  the  worrying  influence 
of  a  similar  outrage,  at  the  funeral  of  a  Pro- 
testant child,  in  the  capital.  His  last  disease 
immediately  developed  itself,  which  was  pro- 
nounced by  a  judicious  phvsician  to  be  a  dis- 
ease of  the  brain,  induced  by  excessive  mental 
effort  and  excitement,  a  disease  in  this  form, 
scarcely  known  in  the  country.  During  most 
of  his  illness  he  was  delirious,  but  his  ruling 
passion  was  constantly  showing  itself.  Scarce- 
ly anything  else  was  heard  to  proceed  from 
his  lips  but  the  name  of  the  beloved  Saviour,  or 
what  pertained  to  his  kingdom  and  glory.  The 
report  went  abroad  among  his  superstitious 
enemies  that  God  had  smitten  him  with  raving 
madness  and  despair,  in  consequence  of  the 
anathemas  of  the  Church,  which  rested  upon 
him ;  and  great  would  have  been  their  glory- 
ing, had  his  sun  thus  set  under  a  cloud.  But 
the  earnest  supplications  of  his  Church  were 
heard ;  the  cloua  was  lifted  up ;  the  laboring 
mind  was  unshackled ;  and  the  departing 
saint  was  permitted  to  magnify  the  grace  of 
Christ,  by  declaring  how  abundantlv  he  was 
sustained  in  that  solemn  hour.  A  short  time 
before  he  died,  in  answer  to  inquiries,  he  said, 
that  his  heart  was  "  full  of  sin,  but  Jesus  Christ 
was  his  righteousness,  his  sanctification,  and 
his  redemption ;"  and  that  his  hope  was  ^^  not 
at  all  in  his  own  merits ;  but  only  in  the  free 
and  infinite  grace  of  God." 

A  brother  of  the  deceased,  Mr.  Simon  Kha- 
chaduryan,  was  shortly  after  elected,  and  or- 
dained pastor  in  his  place.  He  had  been 
^ucatea  at  the  Bebek  Seminary,  and  possess- 
ed rare  qualities  for  the  office  to  which  he  was 
called,  and  which  he  still  continues  to  adorn. 

Two  other  pupils  of  the  same  seminary,  Mr. 
Avedis,  and  ill.  Mugurdich,  were  licensed  to 
preach  the  Gospel.     The  latter  was  subse- 

2uentlv  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Evangelical 
ihurch  in  Trebizond,  and  the  former  as  co-pas- 
tor in  Constantinople.  Another  pastor  was 
ordained  in  Nicomedia  in  the  latter  part  of 
November,  1847.  This  was  Mr.  Harfttun  Mi- 
nasian.  His  ordination  was  attended  by  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  interest.  His  little  flock  had 
been  for  many  years  exposed  to  almost  constant 
persecution.  Oftentimes  they  were  driven 
from  the  abodes  of  men,  and  compelled  to  hold 
their  worship  in  the  distant  fields ;  and  even 
there,  they  were  never  sure  of  being  left  un- 


molested. Now  they  had  a  place  for  public 
worship  in  the  very  heart  or  the  city;  and 
there,  at  mid-day,  on  the  Sabbath,  the  ordina- 
tion services  were  performed — no  one  daring 
to  "  molest  them  or  make  them  afraid." 

Missionary  tours  performed  through  various 
parts  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  brought 
to  light  many  encouraging  facts  in  regard  to 
the  extent  of  the  work  of  reform.  In  no  place 
was  there  a  more  remarkable  movement  than 
at  Aintab,  a  town  situated  about  three  days' 
ride  north-east  from  Aleppo.  Some  copies  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  other  books  from  the  mis- 
sion nress,  had  found  their  wf^  to  this  town, 
chiefly  through  the  agency  of  Bedros  vartabed, 
who  labored  as  a  colporteur  in  those  parts ; 
and  a  few  individuals,  by  the  blessing  of  God 
on  the  simple  reading  of  the  word,  had  their 
eyres  opened  to  see  the  errors  of  their  Church. 
Soon  after,  the  Patriarchal  bull  against  priest 
Yertaness  and  the  other  evangelioftl  brethren, 
was  received  from  Constantinople,  and  publicly 
read  in  the  Church.  Those  wno  had  been  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  now  learned,  for  the  first 
time,  that  there  existed  in  the  Armenian  com- 
munity a  body  of  men  who  take  the  Bible  as 
their  only  g^ide.  This  greatly  encouraged  and 
strengthened  them.  Soon  after,  a  vartabed 
came  to  Aintab,  and  began  to  preach  the 
evangelical  doctrines  in  the  Armenian  Church, 
in  the  most  bold  and  zealous  manner.  He  was 
interesting  in  his  appearance,  and  eloquent  in 
his  speech ;  and  with  great  fearlessness  did  he 
expose  the  errors  of  his  Church,  and  with 
great  power  set  forth  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel.  Very  many  were  convinced  by 
him  of  the  truth,  and  were  led  to  renounce 
their  previous  errors,  and  openly  avow  them- 
selves as  Protestants.  It  seemed  as  though 
the  whole  fabric  of  superstition  in  Aintab 
must  speedily  fall.  It  was  soon  discovered 
that  this  new  and  zealous  preacher  of  the  evan- 
gelical doctrines,  was  himself  evangelical  only 
in  name.  His  moral  character  proved  to  be 
infamous,  and  he  was  sent  away  in  disgrace. 
The  fruits  of  his  preaching,  however,  remained, 
although  he  proved  so  unworthy  an  instrument 
The  evangelical  brethren  immediately  prepared 
a  letter,  signed  by  ei^ht^-two  heads  of  families, 
requesting  that  a  missionary  might  forthwith 
be  sent  to  them.  Mr.  Van  Lennep,  of  Con- 
stantinople, went  in  obedience  to  the  call, 
though  not  to  remain  permanently,  as  they  had 
hop^.    His  visit  was  timely  and  useful.    The 

Elace  was  afterwards  visited  by  Mr.  Johnston, 
y  Dr.  Smith,  and  by  Mr.  Schneider ;  and  a 
flourishing  church  was  gathered,  and  one  of  the 
largest  congregations  of  Protestants  in  the 
Turkish  empire  I  The  condition  of  the  Ar- 
menians in  all  that  section  of  the  country  was 
highly  encouraging. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1847, 
Rev.  Isaac  G.  Bliss  and  wife  arrived  in  the 
country  from  America,  and  proceeded  to  join 
Mr.  Peabody  in  his  labor  in  ErzrAm.      An 
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evangelical  Armenian  Church  had  been  organ- 
ized there  in  April,  and  another  was  formed 
in  BrOsa  in  July,  making  seven  in  all. 

In  the  year  1847  Sir  Stratford  Canning  re- 
turned  for  a  season  to  his  native  land,  and 
Lord  Cowlev  was  appointed  to  occupy,  tempo- 
rarily, his  place.  lie  proved  himself  to  be  as 
warm  and  firm  a  friend  of  religions  freedom  as 
his  predecessor.  He  exerted  himself  with  the 
most  unremitting  zeal  to  secure  to  the  Pro- 
testant Armenians  a  distinct  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  Porte,  and  a  formal  organization, 
which  should  place  them  on  the  same  footing 
with  all  other  Christian  communities  in  the 
empire;  and  his  noble  efforts  were  crowned 
witn  complete  success.  On  the  15th  of  No- 
vember, 1847,  he  procured  from  the  Turkish 
Crovemmcnt  an  imperial  decree,  recognizing 
native  Protestants  as  constituting  a  separate 
and  independent  community  in  Turkey.  In 
this  high  official  paper  it  was  declared  that 
"  no  interference  wnatever  should  be  permitted 
in  their  temporal  or  spiritual  concerns,  on  the 
part  of  the  patriarchs,  monks,  or  priests  of 
other  sects."  This  decree  was  immediately 
sent  to  all  the  Pashas  in  the  interior,  under 
whose  jurisdiction  Protestants  were  known  to 
exist.  An  individual  elected  by  the  new  com- 
munity was  formally  recognized  by  the  gov- 
ernment as  the  agent  and  representative  of  the 
Protestants  at  the  Porte. 

The  evangelical  brethren  in  Constantinople 
immediately  appointed  a  day  for  special 
thiuiksnving  ana  prayer.  Great  was  the  jov 
of  the  Protestants  in  eveiy  part  of  the  land, 
though  still  it  was,  in  many  cases,  rejoicing 
with  trembling.  At  the  difiKsrent  missionary 
stations  greater  boldness  in  attending  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  was  noticed,  and  a 
new  impulse  seemed  to  be  given  to  the  spirit 
of  inquiry.  The  special  influences  of  the 
Spirit  were  extensively  enjoyed,  though  in  no 
case,  except  at  the  Female  Seminary  in  Con- 
stantinople, was  the  movement  general  enough 
to  be  designated  as  a  revival  of  religion.  In 
the  district  of  Geghi,  south-west  of  ErzrClm, 
containing  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand 
gonla,  Mr.  Peabody  found  very  promising  indi- 
cations of  an  extensive  religious  awakening. 
The  vartabed  himself  was  the  most  decidra 
evangelical  man  in  the  community.  For  per- 
sonal security,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  ErzrQm, 
where,  after  a  sufficient  trial,  he  was  received 
into  the  Evangelical  Church.  At  Aintab,  the 
development  was  more  rapid,  perhaps,  than  any- 
where else.  Mr.  Schneider,  of  the  BrCksa  station, 
spent  the  summer  of  1848  in  labors  there, 
daring  which  time  the  congr^ation  steadily 
incre^ed,  and  many  were  affected  to  tears,  un- 
der the  preaching  of  the  Word.  A  very  intel- 
ligent priest  became  obedient  to  the  faith,  and 
his  siD'cerity  was  called,  more  than  once,  to  the 
severe  test  of  persecution.  At  a  communion 
season  in  October,  1848,  seventeen  persons 
were  added  to  the  Church,  five  of  whom  were 


females.  During  the  same  month,  Dr.  Smith 
returned  to  Aintab,  where  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence as  a  missionary  of  the  Board,  together 
with  his  wife.  The  importance  of  the  station 
was  such,  that  it  was  determined  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Schneider,  of  Brdsa,  should  become  per 
manentlv  connected  with  it ;  the  same  steamer 
which  brought  away  Mr.  Schneider  from 
Ghemlik,  the  port  of  Brdsa,  carried  back  thither 
to  occupy  his  ^lace,  the  Hev.  Oliver  Crane  and 
wife,  who  had  just  arriv^  from  America. 

Ainong  the  evangelical  Christians  at  Ain- 
tab a  most  commendable  zeal  had  shown  itself 
for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  in  the  towns  and 
villages  around.  Several  attempts  had  been 
made  by  individuals  to  labor  as  colporteurs, 
but  they  were  never  suffered  to  remain  long  in 
a  place.  The  Armenian  primates  easily  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  Turkish  authorities 
to  order  tnem  away  as  vagabonds.  A  novel 
experiment  was  made,  early  in  the  year  1849, 
to  accomplish  the  object  in  view  without  sub- 
jecting themselves  to  the  charge  of  being  mere 
idlers,  and  ^  busybodies  in  other  men's  matters." 
Five  individuals  who  had  trades,  went  forth  to 
different  towns,  with  their  tools  in  one  hand,  and 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit  in  the  other.  Wherever 
they  went  they  worked  at  their  trades,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  they  labored  for  the  spiritual 
good  of  the  people.  The  experiment  succeeded 
to  admiration.  The  spirit  of  religious  inquiry 
was  spreading  from  Aintab  in  almost  all  direc- 
tions. The  congregation  in  the  town  itself 
had  become  so  large,  that  two  places  were 
opened  for  worship  at  the  same  time.  And 
from  various  towns  and  villages  throughout 
the  countiT,  the  most  urgent  appeals  came 
from  souls  nungering  for  the  breaa  of  life. 

In  November,  1848,  Mr.  Hohannes  Sahak- 
yan,  having  spent  several  years  in  study  in 
America,  was  licensed  at  Constantinople  to 

E reach  the  gospel ;  and  in  the  following  spring, 
e  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  evangelical 
Armenian  Church  in  Adabazar,  where  he  has 
been  since  laboring  with  great  diligence  and 
success.  Mr.  Khachadtlr,  a  pupil  of  the  Be- 
bek  Seminary,  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  in 
February,  1849. 

In  Trebizond,  formal  permission  was  given 
by  the  governor  to  the  Irotestants,  to  use  as  a 
burying-ground  a  piece  of  land  purchased  for 
this  purpose  three  years  previously.  As  long 
ago  as  January,  1848,  a  vizirial  letter  had 
been  nrocured,  through  the  generous  efforts  of 
Mr.  Carr,  the  United  States  Minister  at  the 
Porte,  ordering  the  authorities  in  Trebizond 
to  see  that  the  Protestants  be  permitted  to 
have  a  cemetery  of  their  own,  but  various  dif- 
ficulties had  prevented  an  earlier  accomplish- 
ment of  the  oesign. 

The  following  table  presents  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  present  state  of  the  mission. 
The  figure  at  the  left  of  each  group  of  out- 
stations,  indicates  the  station  under  whose  su- 
pervision they  respectively  are. 
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The  Tear  1848  was  remarkable  tor  tlie  Dum- 
ber ana  extent  of  its  coDflagrations  in  the  city 
of  Constantinople ;  and  among  the  providen- 
tttl  interpositions  in  behalf  of  the  Protestant 
cause,  mast  be  mentioned  the  fact,  that  in  five 
or  six  dUkreni  instances  the  deyouring  element 
^proached  so  near  to  the  chapel  and  Female 
Seminarj  in  Pcra,  as  to  leave  bot  a  faint 
hope  that  they  conld  escape ;  and  once  eren 
they  actually  be^n  to  bom,  bnt  the  flames 
were  speedily  extmgnished.  Again  and  Agftin 
was  it  shouted  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  "The 
Protestant  Chapel  is  consamed ;"  but  in  each 
case,  an  unseen  nand  was  stretched  out  to  ar- 
rest the  destroyer,  and  save  the  Protestant 
cause  from  so  great  a  disaster. 

The  Patriarch  Matteos'  plans  for  the  over- 
throw of  Protestantism  in  the  country,  had 
met  with  a  most  signal  failure.  His  own  re- 
moval from  olfice  wound  up  the  scene  He 
was  found  guilty  of  various  frauds  upon  the 
public  treasury,  and  according  to  the  official 
announcement  of  the  case  in  the  French  jour- 
nal of  Constantinople,  **  of  acts  of  injustice 
inconsistent  with  patriarchal  dignity."  He 
was  accordingly  degraded,  and  sentenced  to 
banisfament.  A  friendly  banker,  however,  be- 
came surety  for  him,  and  procured  his  release 
from  this  part  of  the  punishment  He  has 
since  been  living  in  retirement  on  the  shores  of 
the  Borohorus. 

Out  limits  will  not  permit  us  even  in  the 
brief  manner  in  which  that  of  the  previous 
yean  has  been  given,  to  continue  the  sKetch  of 
this  interesting  portion  of  missionary  history. 
We  can  only  add  a  few  words.  In  1850  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Armenian  Protestants  was  improv- 
ed and  its  permanency  secured  by  a  firman  of 
the  Sultan,  obtained  through  the  interposition 
€€  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  now  Lord  Stratford 
de  BedcHffe,  as  the  completion  of  his  noble  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  conscience  in 
Turkey,  which  gives  to  tne  Protestants  all  the 
privil^es  granted  to  the  other  Christian 
communities.  What  had  before  been  done 
wos  liable  to  be  reversed  by  a  change  of  ad- 
ministration, or  of  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment This  is  beyond  recall ;  and  the  firman 
given  in  1853,  in  answer  to  the  demands  of 
Bnssia  for  another  object,  to  the  Protestants 
as  to  the  other  rayah  (non-mussulman)  com- 
munities, carries  forwara  the  cause  of  religious 
liberty  another  step  by  declaring  these  com- 
munities on  an  equalitv  before  the  law  with 
the  Mohammedan  population.  W^hat  is  to  be 
the  isBue  of  the  fearful  conflict,  which  while 
we  write,  Turkey  is  waging  for  national  exist- 
ence, is  unknown  to  us ;  but  the  analogy  of 
the  past,  and  the  continued  progress  of  the 
work  of  enlightenment  and  spiritual  regenera- 
tion within  ner  borders,  encourage  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  auspicious  to  the  interests  of 
the  Saviour's  kingdom.  A  mighty  social, 
moral,  and  religious  revolution  is  m  progress ; 
and  this  political  changes  may  favor,  but  cannot 


defeat  We  may  confidently  expect  that  the 
religious  freedom  granted  to  otners  wUl  soon 
be  secured  equally  to  the  Mohammedans,  so  as 
to  allow  the  profession  of  Christianity  bv 
them ;  and  when  that  shall  come,  the  work 
accomplished  among  the  Armenians  will  be  a 
noble  preparation  for  another  and  still  more 
glorious  one  among  those  heretofore  excluded 
from  the  direct  efforts  of  the  Church  fw  their 
salvation. 

The  progress  for  the  last  six  years  of  the 
mission  under  review  can  ca^ly  be  learned 
from  the  reports  and  other  publications  of  the 
Board.  The  cost  at  whicn  Protestantism  is 
still  professed,  keeps  the  increase  of  the  Pro- 
testant civil  community,  as  yet,  healthfally 
low ;  while  evidence  of  the  spread  of  evangel- 
ical sentiments  and  the  leavening  influence  of 
the  Qospel  is  multiplying  on  every  hand.  In 
some  places  the  outward  development  is  more 
rapid  than  in  others.  The  greatest  is  in  Cili- 
cia  and  on  the  borders  of  Mesopotamia.  Dur- 
ing the  year  embraced  in  the  report  for  1853, 
five  new  churches  were  organizca ;  one  in  Bo- 
dosto,  on  the  European  shore  of  the  Marmora ; 
one  in  Smvrna ;  one  in  Marsovan ;  one  in 
Killis ;  and  one  in  Ecssab.  Ten  others  pre- 
viously existed :  viz.,  three  in  Constantinople, 
and  one  each  in  Nicomedia,  Adabazar,  Brfisa, 
Trebizond,  Erzrfiro,  Sivas,  and  Aintab.  The 
increase  of  members  in  their  communion  dur- 
ing the  year  was  90 ;  making  the  total  to  be 
351 ;  which  at  the  end  of  1853  was  increased 
to  395.  llie  number  in  the  Protestant  civil 
community  was  about  2,000 ;  of  whom  about 
160  were  in  Kessab,  a  village  of  the  Aintab 
district,  in  which  two  years  before  not  an 
avowed  Protestant  was  to  be  found.  BrCUn 
has  ceosed  to  be  a  station  of  the  mission ;  the 
missionaries  having  been  transferred  to  other 
places,  and  this  left  to  the  care,  under  the  over- 
sight of  the  Constantinople  station,  of  the  na^ 
tive  pastor,  Mr.  Stepon  Khachadflryan,  bro- 
ther to  the  two  brothers  who  succeeded  one  the 
other  in  the  pastorate  at  the  capital.  The 
press,  formerly  at  Smyrna,  has  been  removed 
to  the  capital.  The  Female  Boarding  School, 
now  having  25  p^ils*  has  become  established 
in  the  suburb  or  Hasskeuy.  The  seminary  at 
Bebek  has  enlarged  its  numbers  to  50,  and  is 
yearly  sending  forth  educated  young  men  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  occupy  other  posts  of 
importance  in  connectidn  with  the  work  of 
the  mission.  On  both  these  schools  the  Holv 
Spirit  has  descended  and  wrought  a  work  of 
conversion  and  sanctification  in  the  hearts  of 
their  pupils.  The  churches  maintain  discipline 
with  great  strictness,  and  exhibit  a  gratirpng 
spectacle  of  Christian  consistency  and  activity. 
The  converted  Armenians  are  indeed  a  zealous 
and  effective  body  of  evangeUsts,  whose  labors 
are  not  confined  to  an^  one  class  or  place.  In 
all  the  divisions  of  society  the  influence  of  the 
Gospel  is  becoming  more  extended  and  power- 
foL    A  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  ra- 
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formation  is  the  wide  extent  of  its  influence 
eographically  considered.  Mr.  Lavard,  of  the 
horch  of  England,  who  has  gained  so  deserv- 
ed a  celebrity  by  his  discoveries  at  Nineveh,  in 
his  recent  publication,  gives  incidents  pleasing- 
ly illustrating  this ;  ana  in  a  passage,  too  long 
for  quotation,  in  which  he  eulogizes  the  Amer- 
ican missionaries  for  their  "judicious,  earnest, 
and  zealous  exertions,"  and  speaks  of  the 
changes  for  the  better  which  they  are  eflect- 
ing  in  the  Armenian  Church  and  on  its  cler- 
gy, he  says  that  "  there  is  now  scarcely  a  town 
of  any  importance  in  Turkey  without  a  Pro- 
testant community/'  (Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
p.  405.)  In  the  reports  of  the  Board  for  1852 
and  1853,  lists  of  towns  containing  considera- 
blv  more  than  100  names  are  introduced,  in 
which  there  is  so  decided  a  development  of  a 
spirit  of  inquiry,  in  connection  with  the  fact 
of  the  presence  in  each  of  trul^  enlightened, 
and  one  or  more  of  whom  hope  is  entertained 
that  they  are  truly  regenerated,  individuals,  as 
to  impose  an  urgent  necessity  for  evangelical 
instruction  to  be  extended  to  them.  "  From 
every  part  of  the  land,"  says  Mr.  Dwight, 
"  comes  to  us  one  appeal, '  Send  us  preachers,' 
*  Send  us  preachers.' ''  And,  says  Mr.  Schnei- 
der of  the  Aintab  station, "  We  are  constantly 
receiving  calls  for  some  one  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel. These  calls  wax  more  loud  and  more 
earnest  evexy  month.  Sometimes  I  almost 
fear  to  have  1|ie  post  arrive,  lest  some  such 
appeal,  to  whicn  we  cannot  respond,  come  to 
increase  our  perplexity." 

The  mission  in  connection  with  the  mission  of 
the  Board  to  the  Jews  in  Turkey,  has  ten  fonts 
of  type  in  the  Armenian,  Greek,  Bulgarian, 
and  Hebrew  languages,  l^ere  are  enrolled 
Protestants  in  places  where  the  mission  has 
no  laborers,  and  who,  therefore,  are  not  inclu- 
ded in  the  tabular  view  :  viz.,  Divrik,  23 ; 
Mashgerd,  10,  etc.  The  whole  number  in 
the  country  is  not  known. 

PRINTINa. 

Whole  number  of  toIa.  printed  in  the  year. .  19,000 

a           »       n  tracts     "           "      "    ..  18,000 

««           ««       "  page*  of  Scripture     "    ..  1,672,000 

u           u       t(      t'traotfl  and  books «    ..  8,696,600 

Whole  No.  of  copies  printed  during  the  year  82,000 

pag«fl        "            "        ««      i«  6,268,600 

copies  from  the  beginning 1,043,210 

P*gM      "      "          "        121,780,060 

During  the  present  year  (1854)  at  least  eight 
missionaries,  with  their  wives,  are  expected  to 
be  added  to  the  mission,  and  the  following 

? laces  to  be  speedily  occupied  as  stations,  viz., 
'ocat,  Kaisery,  Sivas,  ana  perhaps  Oorfa,  Ma- 
rash,  and  Kharpoot 

In  the  preparation  of  the  foregoing  article, 
free  use  has  been  made  of  Smith  and  Dwight's 
Researches  in  Armenia,  and  Dwight's  Chnstian- 
ity  Revived  in  the  JS^arf.— Rev.  G.  W.  Wood. 

ARRAH  :  A  town  in  Bahar,  35  miles  W. 
by  S.  from  Patna,  in  Cochin,  India ;  a  station 
of  Gosner's  Missionary  Society. 
ARORANGAI :  A  station  of  the  London 
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Missionanr  Society  on  the  Island  of  Rarotozk- 
ga,  one  of  the  Hervey  Islands. 

ARRACAN  :  A  province  of  the  Burmaii 
Empire  ceded  to  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany, in  1826.  It  lies  on  the  eastern  shoro 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  embraces  16,500 
square  miles,  and  contains  a  population  of 
about  250,000.  It  is  divided  into  four  dis- 
tricts, Akyab,  Sandoway,  Aeng  and  Ramsn. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  mission  of  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  which 
was  begun  in  1835. 

ASCENSION  ISLAND:  An  island 
in  Micronesia,  three  hundred  miles  from 
Strong^s  Island,  a  station  of  the  American 
Board. 

AS-HAN'TEE  :    Ashantee  is  included  in 
that  general  division  of  Western  Africa  which 
has  been  denominated  Guinea,    The  empire  of 
Ashantee  is  not  so  much  one  state,  as  an  assem- 
blage of  states,  owiDg  a  kind  of  feudal  obedience 
to  tne  sovereign  of  Ashantee.    The  empire,  ac- 
cording to  Dupuis,  extends  westward  from  the 
river  Volta,  about  four  degrees,  and  about  four 
degrees  inland  from  the  Gold  coast,  comprising 
an  area  of  about  60,000  square  miles.     It 
embraces,  also,  several  provinces  east  of  the 
Volta.    Over  the  whole  of  this  territory  the 
king  of  Ashantee   exercises  absolute  sway, 
all  tne  kings,  viceroys,  or  caboceere,  being  his 
absolute  and  unconditional  vassals.    But  the 
power  of  the  king  is  somewhat  limited,  by  the 
principle  of  the  ancient  Medes  and  Persians, 
that  a  law  once  passed  can  never  be  changed ; 
and  the  caboccers  and  captains  claim  to  be 
heard  on  all  questions  relating  to  war  and  for- 
eign politics,  which  are  considered  in  a  general 
assembly.     The  king  employs  a  number  of 
boys,  trained  for  the  purpose,  who  are  placed 
as  spies  on  the  great  men,  and  report  to  the 
king  all  they  see  and  hear ;  thus  verifying  the 
words  of  Solomon  :  **  Curse  not  the  king,  for  a 
bird  of  the  air  shall  carry  the  voice,  and  that 
which  hath  wings   shall   tell    the    matter." 
Speaking  against  the  king  is  punished  as  trea- 
son.   The  king  has  the  property  as  well  as  the 
lives  of  his  people  in  his  power.    He  is  the 
legal  heir  of  all  his  people,  and  can  claim  all 
their  gold  at  their  death.    The  produce  of  the 
gold  mines  is  the  nroperty  of  the  king.    The 
gold  contained  in  the  soil  of  the  market  place 
of  Kumasi  also  belongs  to  the  king ;  and  on 
two  occasions,  the  washings  of  this  soil  yielded 
1600  ounces  of  gold.    Frequently,  afte  a  rain, 
lumps  of  gold  are  laid  bare ;  but  they  arc 
covered  up  again,  for  any  one  picking  them 
up  would  lose  his  head.    On  the  public  recep- 
tion of  visitors  at  the  capital,  the  King  is  mag- 
nificently attired  in  silk,  with  necklaces,  brace- 
lets, knee-bands  and  ankl&strings  of  gold  and 
beads,  with  various  other  ornaments,  soine  of 
which  are  of  massive  gold.     The  throne  ii 
covered  with  plates  of  gold ;  and  all  his  atr 
tendants  are  decked  in  a  corresponding  stvle, 
each  bearing  the  emblems  of  his  office :  alto- 
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ffether  presenting  a  very  imposing  appearance. 
On  these  occasions,  the  market  place,  which  is 
abont  a  mile  in  circumference,  is  generally 
crowded.  When  Mr.  Freeman  was  received, 
he  estimated  the  number  present  at  40,000, 
half  of  whom  were  soldiers.  The  Ashantee 
monarchy  is  herediUuy;  but  instead  of  de- 
scending from  father  to  son,  it  passes  from 
brother  to  brother.  A  female  cannot  ascend 
the  throne ;  but  if,  when  the  last  of  the  line  of 
brothers  dies,  his  sister  has  a  son,  the  crown 
descends  to  him. 

Domestic  slavery  exists  in  Ashantee,  and  the 
lives  and  services  of  the  slaves  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  their  masters.  Yet  the  treatment  of 
the  slaves  is  not  uniformly  harsh  and  severe ; 
and  sometimes  a  slave  becomes  heir  to  his  mas- 
ter ;  and  in  many  instances,  they  rise  to  power 
and  office.  The  foreign  slave-trade,  says  Bee- 
cham,  is  valued  by  the  native  princes,  not  only 
for  its  profit,  but  as  an  outlet  for  a  redundant 
slave  popidation,  which  often  becomes  so  great 
by  reason  of  captives  taken  in  war,  as  to  be 
feared. 

Po/ygomy  prevails  in  Ashantee  to  a  fright- 
ful extent  It  is  said  that  the  law  allows  the 
king  to  have  3333  wives ;  about  half  a  dozen 
of  whom  are  kept  at  the  palace  at  a  time,  and 
the  rest  live  on  nis  plantation,  or  at  the  capi- 
tal, where  two  streets  are  devoted  to  their  use, 
into  which  no  one  is  permitted  to  enter ;  and 
when  they  go  abroad,  no  one  is  allowed  to  look 
upon  them.  The  chief  men  of  the  nation  have 
as  many  wives  as  they  are  able  to  procure.  Mar- 
riages are  contracted  without  consulting  the 
woman,  and  often  in  infancy  and  childhood. 
In  Ashantee  and  the  neighboring  countries, 
where  polygamy  prevails,  the  husband  lives 
separate  from  his  wives,  who  dwell  in  houses 
or  sheds,  contiguous  to  each  other,  in  the  form 
of  a  square.  In  some  cases,  they  remain  with 
their  mothers  after  marriage.  They  cook  and 
carry  food  to  their  husband,  but  are  not  al- 
lowed to  eat  with  him.  Sometimes  his  child- 
ren eat  with  him,  but  more  frequentlv,  he  eats 
alone.  The  children  are  left  chiefly  to  the 
care  Of  their  mothers,  and  grow  up  without 
oorccction,  till,  when  the  perverseness  of  the 
boy  can  be  no  longer  endured,  the  father  pun- 
ishes him  by  cuttmj?  off  an  ear.  Unfaithful- 
nesB  on  the  part  of  a  wife,  is  punished  with 
severity;  botn  parties  being  sometimes  pun* 
ishcd  with  death,  but  more  frequently  with  a 
fine  from  her  parents  and  her  paramour,  in  de- 
fiwlt  of  which,  her  husband  cuts  off  her  nose.  If 
she  is  found  listening  to  his  private  conversa- 
tion, she  loses  an  ear.  In  Ashantee  one  of 
the  king*8  sisters  is  made  governor  of  all  the 
women  in  the  kingdom. »  The  women  of  As- 
hantee, as  in  most  heathen  lands,  are  made  the 
drudges  of  the  men,  the  heaviest  work  being 
put  upon  them. 

Boads  have  been  made  from  Kumasi,  or 
Coomassie,  the  capital  of  Ashantee,  to  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  and  these  are 


intersected  by  numerous  cross-roads.  The 
population  of  the  capital  has  been  estimated 
at  100,000.  and  of  the  whole  kingdom,  at 
4,000,000. 

Houses. — ^The  Ashantees,  and  other  natives 
contiguous  to  the  coast,  build  their  houses  of 
mud  and  sticks,  with  a  verandah  in  front,  from 
which  the  door  opens  into  an  open  court, 
around  which  are  built  huts  or  sheds,  for  the 
different  members  of  the  household.  All  the 
houses  in  the  capital  of  Ashantee  are  of  this 
sort,  except  the  castle  of  the  king,  which  is  of 
stone. 

Arts. — ^The  Ashantees  are  in^nious  artists 
in  the  precious  metals  which  their  country  pro- 
duces. Iron  is  manufactured  to  a  considerable 
extent.  They  carve  and  work  in  wood  with 
no  little  skill.  The  art  of  tanning  leather  is 
understood.  They  have  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  weaving,  and  have  done  something  at 
pottery. 

Trade. — ^The  spirit  of  trade  does  not  prevail 
as  much  with  the  Ashantees  as  with  some  of 
the  adjoining  countries,  and  the  trade  is  mostly 
confined  to  the  king  and  his  chiefe,  who  carry 
on  a  considerable  traffic  with  the  interior. 

Religion. — ^The  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  their  religious  system. 
He  is  called  Yankumpon,  from  yanku,  friend, 
and  pon,  great.  Another  name  used  by  the 
Pantees,  Yehmiy  from  yehj  to  make,  and  emi, 
me,  recognizes  him  as  the  Creator.  The  As- 
hantees also  give  him  a  title  which  signifies  eter- 
nal existence.  They  have  a  curious  tradi- 
tion of  the  creation,  which  represents  God  as 
having  created  three  white  men  and  three 
black,  with  as  many  women  of  each  color,  and 
allowing  them  to  fix  their  destiny,  by  the 
choice  of  good  and  evil.  A  box  or  calabash, 
and  a  seal^  paper  were  placed  on  the  ground. 
The  black  men,  who  had  the  first  choice,  took 
the  box,  in  which  they  found  only  a  piece  of 
gold,  some  iron,  and  other  metals,  which' 
they  did  not  know  how  to  use.  The  white 
men  opened  the  paper,  and  it  taught  them 
every  thing.  The  blacks  were  left  in  Afri- 
ca, under  the  care  of  inferior  deities,  while  the 
whites  were  conducted  to  the  water-side,  where 
Crod  communicated  with  them  eveij  day,  and 
taught  them  to  build  a  vessel,  which  carried 
them  to  another  country,  kc  To  this  tradi- 
tion, it  is  supposed  their  polytheism  ma^  be 
traced ;  which  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Yorubas.  {Se^Yoruba.)  To  the  innumerable 
objects  of  worship  in  nature  is  added  images 
of  the  same.  But  they  do  not  profess  to  wor- 
ship the  objects  themselves  but  the  spirits, 
which  make  their  abode  in  them.  To  these 
they  make  ofierings,  having  such  crude  notions 
of  spiritual  beings  as  to  suppose  that  they  re* 
quire  food. 

The  notion  of  a  future  state  universally  pre- 
vails. It  is  believed  that,  at  death,  the  soul 
passes  into  another  world,  where  it  exists  in  a 
state  of  consciousness  and  activity.    They  bo- 
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lieve  that  the  spirits  of  their  departed  relatives 
exercise  a  guardian  care  over  tnem,  and  hence 
prayers  are  offered  to  them.  They  have,  how- 
ever, no  correct  ideas  of  the  immateriality  of 
separate  spirits ;  nor  do  they  appear  to  have 
anyjust  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  souL 

They  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  devil, 
an  evil  being  supposed  to  be  ever  at  hand  for 
purposes  of  miscnief ;  but  he  does  not  appear 
to  be  an  object  of  worship  with  the  A^snan- 
tees. 

Traces  of  the  Sabbath  are  found  in  this  part 
of  Airica,  the  year  beinfi"  divided  into  moons, 
and  the  moons  into  weeks,  the  seventh  day  of 
which  is  regarded  as  sacred.  Along  the  coast, 
the  sacred  day  is  Tuesday ;  on  which  the  peo- 
ple rest  from  labor,  dress  in  white,  and  mark 
themselves  with  white  clav.  They  have  also 
their  '*  lucky  "  and  "  unlucky  days." 

The  priests  or  **  fetish-men,"  are  a  numerous 
order,  and  employ  a  variety  of  stratagems  and 
impostures  to  keep  up  their  influence.  The 
word  ^^faish"  seems  to  be  employed  as  a  gene- 
ral term  for  thinn  sacred ;  thus,  the  deities 
themselves  are  cafied  fetishes,  as  well  as  the 
religious  rites,  and  the  offerings  presented. 
These  acts  of  worship  are  daily  performed  by 
the  people,  and  they  consult  their  deities  by 
various  superstitious  practices,  answering  to 
the  lot,  to  ascertain  what  course  of  conduct  to 
pursue  ;  a  practice  which  necessarily  leads  to 
the  subjection  of  judgment  and  reason  to  blind 
superstition.  It  would  be  tedious  to  describe 
all  the  ceremonies  by  which  this  worship  is 
carried  on.  It  is  by  consultiiu^  the  deities  by 
means  of  oracles,  that  the  priests  hold  their 
sway  over  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  on 
great  occasions,  when  the  questions  to  be  de- 
termined are  of  public  importance,  human  sa- 
crifices are  offered,  sometimes  to  the  number 
of  many  hundreds.  This  consulting  of  the 
^  fetish  is  also  connected  with  witchcraft.  Oaths 
are  administered  by  it;  and  accused  persons 
are  tried  by  what  is  called  the  '*  oath-draughty" 
which  is  the  drinking  of  a  poisonous  draught 
as  a  test  of  guilt  or  mnocencv,  in  which  it  is 
supposed  that  the  spirit  or  fetish  goes  down 
with  it,  and  searches  the  heart  of  the  accused, 
and  if  it  finds  him  innocent,  returns  with  it,  as 
he  vomits  it  up ;  but  if  guilty  the  fetish  re- 
mains to  destroy  hino.  It  will  readily  be  per- 
ceived that  such  a  system,  in  the  hands  of  wily 
priests  and  powerful  chiefe,  is  capable  of  being 
made  an  engine  of  immense  oppression  and 
cruelty.  To  obtain  a  suppJy  of  victims  for 
their  altars,  is  the  principal  end  for  which  the 
national  deities  are  supposed  to  promote  war ; 
and  the  sacrifice  of  their  prisoners  becomes  a 
religious  obligation.  Hence,  dreadful  are  the 
scenes  of  barbarity  exhibited  after  a  victorious 
campaign. — Beecham^s  AshanUe  and  the  Gold 
Coast.  The  English  Wesleyans  have  a  mission 
to  Asbantee  and  the  Gold  Coast,  for  which  see 
Western  Africa, 

ASIA  :  An  immense  continent,  presenting 


every  possible  variety  of  climate,  from    tli4 
dreary  confines  of  the   polar  world,    to    tb< 
heart  of  the  tropical   regions.    Every  thinjQ 
in  Asia  is  on  a  vast  scale :  its  mountains 
its   table-lands,  its  deserts.     The    grandest 
feature,    and   one  which  makes  a  complete 
section  of  the  continent,  is  a  chain  of  moan- 
tains,  which,  at  various  heights,  and    onder 
various  names,  but  with  very  little,  if  anj,  in- 
terruption, crosses  Asia  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea  to  the  Eastern  ocean.    Tauros,  Can- 
casus,  and  the  Himalaya,  are  the  best  known 
portions  of  this  chain.    On  the  one  side  it  has 
Southern  Asia,  the  finest  and  most  extensive 
plain  in  the  world,  covered  with  the  richest 
tropical  products,  and  watered  by  magnificent 
rivers  proceeding  from  this  great  storo-hoose, 
and  filled  with  populous  nations  and  great  em- 
pires.   On  the  other  side,  this  chain  serves  as 
a  bulwark  to  the  wide  table-land  of  Thibet, 
which,  though  under  the  latitude  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
northern  region.    To  the  north,  the  recent 
observations  of  Humboldt  exhibit  three  par- 
allel chains,  the  Rientim  or  Moor  Tagh,  the 
Thiunchan  or  Celestial  Mountains,  and  the 
Altaian,  which  also  support  tablelands.    But 
these  do  not  exceed  4,000  to  5,000  feet,  accord- 
ing to  Humboldt,  and  in  many  places  enjoy  a 
mfld  and  temperate  climate,  pelding  not  only 
grain,  but  wine  and  silk.    Elsewhere,  they  arc 
covered  with  rich  pastures,  and  tenanted  with 
numerous  wandering  races,  at  once  pastoral 
and  warlike,  whose  victorious  bands  have  over- 
run and  subjugated  the  empires  of  the  South. 
The  Altaian  chain  separates  Middle  Asia  from 
Siberia :  a  long  ranee  of  the  bleakest  land  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.    Some  of  the  southern 
districts  have  been  found,  by  the  Russians,  car 

Eable  of  supporting  numerous  herds  of  cattle ; 
ut  the  rest  is  abandoned  to  wild  animals,  not 
generally  of  a  ferocious  character,  but  covered 
with  rich  and  precious  furs,  which  a£R>rd  a 
grand  object  for  nunting  and  trade.    Asia  has 
been  the  scene  of  the  most  remarkable  events 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race.    In  Asia, 
man  was  created,  and  fell.    In  Asia,  his  re- 
demption was  accomplished  by  the  incarna- 
tion, sufibrings,  and  death  of  the  Son  of  Ood  : 
and  from  thence  proceeded  the  messengers  of 
the  Saviour,  the  heralds  of  His  gospel,  who 
published  those  tidings  of  Divine  mercy,  which 
are  now  proclaimed  on  every  continent,  and  on 
many  of  the  remotest  island  of  t^e  sea.  Asia 
was  the  nursery  of  learning,  and  of  the  art?,  in 
their  earliest  infancy.    It  has  been  the  scbooK 
and  also  the  victim  of  the  successive  forms  of 
false  philosophy,  and  of  idol  worship.    In  Asia 
have  existea  somo^of  the  greatest  empires, 
through  which  have  ori^natod  the  most  ex- 
traordinary revolutions  m  the  affairs  of  the 
world     This  immense  continent,  moreover, 
teems  with  nations,  and  contains,  on  the  most 
moderate  estimate,  500,000,000  of  mankiDd.-^ 
Hoole*s  Year  Book  of  Missions, 
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Racis  o/Peopie, — 'Sot  only  tho  aajontj  of 
tbo  haman  race,  in  munber,  bnt  also  the 
greatest  variety  of  the  species,  is  foand 
within  the  limite  of  Asia.  The  first  family, 
the  Caucasian,  comprises  all  tho  original  in- 
habitants of  the  moantainoos  region  lying 
between  ihe  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  firom 
about  the  38th  to  tiie  42d  degree  of  N.  lati- 
tude. It  includes  the  mountaineers  of  the  val- 
leys of  the  Caucasus,  such  as  the  Abasians, 
Osaetes,  Lesghians,  and  Kistt ;  and  in  the  more 
level  country,  the  Georgians,  Mingrelians,  and 
Armenians.  In  personal  form,  this  familv  may 
be  described  as  European,  but  in  mind,  Asi- 
atic. The  face  is  of  an  oval  form ;  the  fore- 
head high  and  expanded ;  the  nose  elevated, 
with  a  slight  convexity ;  the  lips  moderate  in 
size,  and  the  chin  full  and  round.  The  com- 
plexion is  £ur,  but  without  the  clearness  of 
the  Buropean.  The  eyes  are  gGoerally  dark, 
and  the  hair  black.  The  stature  is  nearly 
eriual  to  the  European,  and  the  form  symmet- 
rical and  handsome. 

2.  The  second  is  the  Arabian,  called  Semitic, 
on  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  descended  from 
SheoL  it  embraces  all  toe  aboriginal  inhab- 
itants of  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Arabia,  from  the  east  coast  of  the  Mediterrar 
nean  and  Red  Sea,  up  to  the  west  coast  of  the 
Persian  Gul£  A  brunette  complexion ;  black 
or  dark  brown  eyes ;  long,  lank,  black  hair ; 
large  busby  heads ;  an  oval  iace,  in  bold,  dis- 
tinct relief,  with  a  nose  alwara  elevated,  and 
not  unfreqoently  aquiline;  nigh  forehead — 
are  among  the  most  prominent  characteristics 
of  the  family.  From  the  condition  of  the 
country  they  inhabit,  they  have  naturally  be- 
come divided  into  two  opposite  and  hostile 
ciaases,  the  roving  and  predatory,  and  the 
settled  and  industrious. 

3.  Between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Pcr- 
Bian  Gulf,  to  the  west,  Uie  ocean  to  the  south, 
India  to  the  east,  and  an  indefinite  line  to  the 
north,  there  are  several  races  which  have 
mach  resemblance,  but  which  differ  enough  in 
person,  mind,  and  language,  to  be  classed  as  sep- 
arate families.  The  first  of  these,  beginning 
at  the  west,  is  the  Persian :  complexion  fair, 
without  traosparency  ;  hair  long,  straight,  and 
almost  jet  black ;  beard  abundant  and  bushy  ; 
features  regular  and  handsome ;  stature  little 
short  of  the  European  standard,  but  less  ro- 
bust The  present  inhabitants  of  Persia,  how- 
ever, are  much  mixed  with  the  blood  of  Arar 
bian  and  Turkish  settlers. 

The  next  of  these  families  is  the  Turkish  or 
Sci0hian.  The  parent  country  of  this  family 
lies  between  the  35th  and  60th  degrees  of  lat- 
itude, from  the  Hindoo  .coast  to  the  Belar 
Tat^h,  and  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  west- 
em  bcmndar^  of  the  desert  of  Gobi,  where  they 
are  mixed  with  the  Mongols.  The  complexion 
ot  this  family  is  a  light  brunette ;  hair  gene- 
rally black,  strong  and  lone ;  eye.  light  brown, 
somewhat  contracted ;  skml  remarkably  glob- 


ular; proportions  of  the  fhce  symmetrical; 
body  stout,  but  shorts  than  the  Europten. 
They  have  made  little  progress  in  civilization. 
'  In  the  south-east  angle  of  what  is  commonly 
considered  Persia,  are  thr^  races  of  men,  the 
Belochees,  Brahoos  and  Dehwars.  The  first  of 
these  have  dark  brown  complexion,  black  hair, 
long  visage,  elevated  features,  with  tall,  active, 
but  not  robust  persons.  The  Brahoos,  have 
thick,  short  bones,  and  are  a  squab  inst^ul  of 
a  tall  people.  The  Dehwars  have  blunt  fea- 
tures, niffh  cheek-bones,  bluff  cheeks,  short  per- 
sons, and  are  an  ill-favored  race. 

To  the  north  of  these  is  the  Afghan  raoe^ 
marked  by  a  brown  complexion,  black  hair, 
sometimes  brown,  a  profusion  of  beard,  high 
noses,  high  cheek-bones,  long  faces,  a  robust 
person,  and  a  stature  short  of  the  European. 

Amone  the  high  mountains  and  narrow  ele- 
vated valleys,  east  of  the  A%hans,  exists  a 
people  called  Kafires  or  infidel^  bv  their  Mo- 
nammedan  neighbors.  They  are  acscribed  as 
remarkable  for  fairness,  posseasmg  occasionally 
light  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  great  personal  beauty. 
Tney  q>eak  many  langnages  unknown  to  Eo- 
ropeans. 

4.  Proceeding  eastward,  we  come  to  the 
great  and  numerous  Hindoo  family,  spread 
from  the  7th  to  the  35th  degree  of  N.  latitude, 
and  from  the  68th  to  the  95th  of  E.  longitude. 
Correctly  speaking,  this  is,  perhaps,  not  one 
family,  but  an  aggregate  of  races,  bearing 
such  a  general  resemblance  to  each  other  as 
the  European  varieties  do  among  themselves. 
The  color  is  commonly  black,  or  at  least  a 
deep  brown ;  and  hence  the  name  of  Hindoo^ 
applied  to  them  by  their  Tartar  and  Persian 
invaders ;  for  that  word,  in  Persian,  is  equiva- 
lent to  negro  in  ours.  The  hair  is  long,  coarse 
and  black ;  beard  of  the  same  color ;  the  m 
black  or  deep  brown  ;  the  face  oval,  and  the 
features  hancbome ;  except  some  defect  in  the 
lower  limbs,  the  person  is  well  formed.  The 
stature  is  short  of^  the  European,  and  the  body 
spare  and  deficient  in  strength.  Clearness  and 
subtlety,  rather  than  depth  and  vigor,  charac- 
terize their  intellectual  capacities.  But  this 
race  is  subdivided  into  several  others,  having 
distinct  peculiarities,  as  the  Cashmerians,  the 
Bengallees,  the  Oriyas,  the  Tdin^,  the  Mah- 
rattas,  and  the  Hindoo-Chinese,  inhabiting  a 
country  from  the  7th  to  the  36th  degrees  of  N. 
latitude,  from  the  eastern  limits  of  tne  Hindoo 
country,  to  the  western  limits  of  China,  and 
consisting  of  several  different  varieties,  viz.,  the 
semi-barbarous  people  of  Cassay,  Cachar  and 
Assam,  and  to  toe  south  and  east  of  these,  the 
Arracanese,  Burmese,  P^raans,  Laos  or  Shans^ 
Siamese  and  Cambojans ;  and  east  of  them, 
the  Anam  race,  comprising  the  Cochin-Chi- 
nese and  Tonquinese. 

5.  llie  Chinese,    (See  China.) 

6.  Near  the  Chinese  is  another  great  fhm- 
il^,  bearing  it  some  resembhince,  and  yet  a 
distinct  class,  the  Japanese.    They  occupy  a 
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coontry  of  great  extent  and  fine  temperature, 
extending  from  30^  to  45^  N.  Their  color 
is  tawny,  statare  short  but  robust,  nose  flat- 
tish,  eyelids  thick  and  poffed,  eyes  dark,  lower 
Umbs  large  and  thick. 

North-east  of  China  are  the  Goreans,  occii- 
OTing  a  peninsala  eqaal  in  extent  with  Great 
Britain.  Th^  are  superior  in  stren^  to  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  but  inferior  m  mental 
capacity. 

7.  The  inhabitants  of  two-thirds  of  the 
snperficies  of  Asia,  from  the  seats  of  the  fam- 
ilies already  specified,  to  the  frozen  ocean,  re- 
main to  be  described.  These  haye  a  common 
resemblance,  in  some  important  features ;  but 
it  is  onl^  such  a  resemblance  as  exists  in  all 
the  families  already  mentioned,  from  the  east- 
ern shore  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  eastern  con- 
fines of  Hindoostan.  The  first  of  these  races 
comprises  the  inhabitants  of  Bootan,  a  stout, 
actiye  race,  their  stature  rising  occasionally  to 
six  feet.  They  are  a  long  settled  agricultural 
race,  haying  a  peculiar  language  of  their  own. 
West  of  these  is  the  Yor&a  family,  a  short, 
robust  people,  of  an  ollye  complexion.  North 
of  these,  on  the  terrace  of  the  Himalaya,  at 
an  eleyation  of  12,000  to  13,000  feet  aboye 
the  sea,  are  the  Tibdian  family,  haying  a  Tartar 
countenance,  angular  face,  broad  across  the 
cheek-bones,  small  black  eyes,  and  yery  little 
head.  They  are  short,  squat,  broad-shoulder- 
ed, and  sluggish  both  in  mind  and  body. 

We  come  now  to  the  Mongolian  family, 
inhabiting  the  yast  jplateau  and  extensiye  as- 
cents between  the  Himalaya  and  Altai  ranges, 
as  far  as  the  140th  degree  of  longitude,  and 
then  between  the  former  and  the  right  bank 
of  the  Amur.  Their  general  features  are, 
forehead  low  and  slanting ;  head  square,  broad 
cheek-bones,  chin  prominent;  body  short, 
broad,  square,  and  robust.  Hair  black,  long, 
and  lank,  beard  scant  There  are  two  great 
diyisions  of  this  family,  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern Tartars,  the  former  being  the  present  lords 
of  China. 

The  true  Mongols  extend  westward  from 
11 6^  longitude  to  tlie  sea  of  Aral,  a  sweep 
of  at  least  3,000  miles,  and  embrace  the 
communities  known  as  Mongols,  Kalkas, 
Eluthg,  Ogurs,  Kokonors,  Kami,  and  Kalumes. 
These  were  the  instruments  of  the  conquests 
of  Jenffhis  Khan  and  his  sons.  They  haye 
firm  and  robust  bodies,  lean  and  pallia  coun- 
tenances, high  and  broad  shoulders,  short  and 
distorted  noses,  pointed  and  prominent  chins, 
a  low  and  deep  upper  jaw,  long  teeth,  distant 
from  each  other,  eyelids  stretched  out  from 
the  temple  to  the  nose,  eyes  black  and  un- 
steady, an  expression  oblique  and  stem,  ex- 
tremities bony  and  neryous,  large  and  muscu- 
lar thighs,  short  legs,  and  stature  eoual  to  the 
European.  The  country  of  the  Mongols  is 
cold,  eleyatcd  and  dry,  few  parts  of  it  being 
fit  for  culture,  and  a  great  portion  of  it  con- 
sisting of  deserts  or  seas  of  sand.    It  abounds. 


howeyer,  in  game  and  wild  animals.  Witli 
the  exception  of  a  yery  small  number,  they 
liye  exclusiyely  on  animal  food;  and  their 
clothing  and  dwellings  are  for  the  most  part 
made  of  animal  tegument  or  fibre.  Their 
employment  consists  in  tending  catlie,  tlie 
chase,  and  war.  The  natiye  capacity  of  this 
family  is  sufficiently  attested  by  tne  production 
of  such  men  as  Attila,  Jenghis,  Timur,  Rabe^ 
and  Kublay  Khan  ;  as  well  as  in  the  conquest, 
retention,  and  goyemment  of  China  for  200 
years. 

Between  the  Altai  range  and  riyer  Amor, 
tribes  exist  almost  as  numerous  as  in  any 
equal  extent  of  the  American  continent, 
and  far  more  distinct  in  physical  form.  And 
near  to,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Amur  are 
four  nations,  called  Soloni,  Kertching,  Daguri, 
and  Natkis,  all  of  which  haye  lang^cuu^  wfiolly 
diflerent  firom  their  immediate  neignbors,  the 
ManchooB ;  rude,  dull,  without  the  knowledge 
of  letters,  liying  on  fidi. 

Sherbani,  the  grandson  of  Jenghis  Khan, 
led  a  colony  of  Mongols  into  Siberia,  amount- 
ing to  15,000  families,  and  his  descendants 
reigned  there  for  300  years,  till  conquered  by 
the  Russians;  so  that  the  Mongols,  though 
originally  foreigners,  now  form  a  considerable 
part  of  the  population  of  Siberia.  Besides 
these,  there  are  a  number  of  families,  distinct 
from  each  other,  inhabiting  these  regions. 
Among  all  the  natiye  races  to  the  north  of  the 
Altai  mountains,  letters  are  wholly  unknown, 
agriculture  is  scarcely  practic3d,  and  to  obtain 
food  and  dothing  nearly  the  whole  time  of  the 
people  is  consumed  in  fishing  and  the  chase. — 
Abridged  from  McCuUcdu 

Rdigion, — ^Maltebrun  giyes  the  following 
mournful,  but  just  picture  of  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious condition  or  the  immense  population  of 
this  yast  continent :  "  The  mental  torpor  sub- 
sisting in  combination  with  some  yirtuous, 
mild,  and  hospitable  feeling  keeps  aliye  the 
empire  of  religious  superstition,  under  the  yoke 
of  which  we  find  all  the  eastern  and  central 
parts  of  Asia  languishing ;  while  the  Christi- 
anity of  the  Greek  Church  slowly  penetrates 
by  the  north,  and  Mohammedanism  still  floui^ 
ishes  in  the  western  r^ions.  Polygamy,  sup- 
ported by  the  same  spirit  throughout  Asia, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Japan,  debases 
family  connections,  and  depriyes  life  of  its  en- 
dearments, by  taking  firom  the  female  all  con- 
sideration and  influence ;  at  the  same  time, 
being  ayerse  to  the  laws  of  nature,  it  diminisiies 
the  population,  and  deteriorates  the  human 
race." 

Popidation. — ^We  haye  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  extent 
and  population  of  this  yast  continent.  The 
followinjr  estimate,  which  we  find  in  Harper's 
new  Umyersal  Gazeteer,  is  probably  somewhat 
aboye  the  mark : 
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Turkey  in  Aa&, 

Arabia, 

Perria, 

Hindoostan, 

Farther  India, 

China  Proper, 

Chinese  dependenciee 

Turkestan, 

Bnasia, 

Islands, 

Total 


area  In  iq.  mOtf 


516,000 

834,000 

900,000 

1,665,090 

917,675 

1,300,000 

3,810,000 

700,000 

5,200,000 

1,075,400 


PopnUtum. 


16,918,065 


13,700,000 
10  000.000 
16,700,000 

168,697,277 
25,182,540 

367,000,000 

76,800,000 

12,000,000 

7,400,000 

55,326,676 


Pop.  according  to  Rdigious  Profession, 


752,806/493 


Badhists,        .... 

Brahminists,        ... 
MussalmaDS,     -       .       .        . 
Shamans,      .... 
Sikhs,        .        .       -        .       . 
Sect  of  Lao  Eaon  in  China, 
Sect  of  Confacios, 
Sect  of  Sinto  in  Japan,     - 
Ghebirs,        -        -        .        - 
Jews,        -        >        -        •        - 
Christians  of  ail  denominiations, 


360,000,000 

150,000,000 

130,000,000 

9,000,000 

5,000,000 

-      2,500,000 

-  1,500,000 
1,300,000 

-      500,000 
800,000 

-  50,000,000 


TABULAB  VIEW  OF  MISSIONS  IN  ASIA. 


OOtUHTBOB  AND  SOGDEniS. 


Ikdia,  indvding  CetfUm,  Burmahj  and  Siam. 

Church  Missionary  Society, 

London  Missionary  Society, 

QoBpel  Propagation  Society, 

General  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  (Eng.)  .    .    . 

Bi4>tist  Missionary  Society,  (Eng.) 

English  Weslejran  Society, 

Ajnerican  Board, 

American  Baptist  Miss.  TJnioD,  including  China, 

American  Presbjrterian  Board, 

Irish  Presbyterians, 

Scotch  Presb^rians 

German  Missionary  Societies, 

Pree-Will  Baptists, ,    . 

American  Missionary  Association, 

China. 

American  Board, 

Church  Missionary  Society, 

American  Episcopal  Church, 

Soathem  Baptist  Board, 

German  Societies, 

Methodists,  North  and  South, 

Weslejans, 

American  Presbyterian  Board, 

English  Presbyterians, 

AsiATio  Islands. 
Goiqiel  Propagation  Society  in  Borneo,  .... 

Bhenish  Society  in  Borneo,  .    .    . ' 

Gosner's  Society  in  Java, 

Ketherhmds  Society,  Amboyna,  Celebas,  Java, ) 
andSamarang, J 

WbSTBBN    AatA. 

Church  Missionary  Society, 

American  Board,  in  Syria,  Assyria,  and  Persia,    . 
AimoDg  the  Jews  in  Syria, 

Totals, 


I 


53 

21 


40 

30 
19 
13 


3 
3 
1 
2 

2 
1 
2 
1 


3 
9 


206 


83 
47 
48 

5 

35 
37 
35 
49 
25 

5 
25 
60 

3 

5 


10 
6 
3 
5 
4 
8 
3 

12 
2 


3 

5 

3 

19 


3 
24 

5 


577 


6 


23 


24 
124 


176 


I 


6,182 
1,024 
4,629 

225 
1,656 
2,137 

926 
8,873 

226 


2,179 
47 


26 

2 

24 

90 


23 


68 


6 
29 


28,372 


625 
44 


81 

215 

78 


6 
3 

8 


2 
22 


1,084 


24,036 
8,919 
5,500 

3,492 
4,936 
8,042 
1,682 
2,932 

9.405 

3,274 

151 


130 
62 

200 
80 


146 


550 
10,000 


r^ 


554 


84,168 
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ASSAM. 


Owing  to  the  imperfect  reports  of  the  mis- 
sions, it  is  impossible  to  make  snch  a  table  as 
this  complete;  and  it  is  possible  that  some 
slight  errors  may  be  discovered  in  the  statis- 
tics; but  it  is  an  approximation  sofficiently 
near  to  ^ive  a  fair  yiew  of  the  present  state  of 
the  missionary  work  on  the  continent  of  Asia, 
as  compared  with  its  vast  population.  De- 
dnctinK  the  50,000|000  nominal  Christians 
from  the  estimate  of  the  population,  we  have 
left  about  700,000,000  oi  Mohammedans, 
Jews,  and  heathens  in  Asia,  which  would  give 
more  than  1,000,000  to  each  missionary.  But 
then  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  modem 
missionary  enterprise  commenced  but  a  little 
more  than  fifty  years  ago ;  and  besides  these 
missionaries,  there  are  now  probably  not  less 
than  2,000  native  assistants  laboring  for  the 
evangelization  of  their  countrymen  on  the 
same  field.  More  than  1600  have  been  re- 
ported ;  some  of  the  societies  make  no  reports 
of  pative  assistants ;  and  most  of  the  reports 
are  very  deficient  on  this  head.  And  then,  a 
vast  amount  of  preparatory  work  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  eaucation  and  the  printing 
and  circulation  of  books.  The  20,000  con- 
verts from  heathenism,  and  the  80,000  pupils 
in  the  mission  schools,  and  the  millions  of 
pages  of  Bible  truth  in  circulation,  must  be 
now  exerting  a  powerful  influence  in  sapping 
the  foundations  of  heathenism. 

ASSAM :  The  country  known  as  Assam, 
lies  on  the  north-western  frontier  of  Burmah, 
and  from  that  frontier  stretches  across  the 
plains  of  the  Brahmaputra,  from  70  to  100 
miles  in  breadth  towards  the  Himmalaya 
mountains.  On  the  north-east  It  reaches  to 
the  borders  of  China.  Its  inhabitants  are  of 
many  diflerent  races,  though  they  are  known 
by  the  common  name  of  Shuans  or  Shans^  a 
term  which  has  given  rise  to  the  English  name 
Assam.  It  was  formerly  an  independent  state, 
but  in  1822  it  was  incorporated  with  the  Em- 
pire of  Burmah  and  in  1826  it  was  ceded  to 
the  English.  The  tribes  that  inhabit  the  coun- 
try are  numerous,  and  differ  widely  from  each 
other,  the  most  important  being  the  Assamese, 
the  KhamtiSf  the  Singphos  and  tne  Nagan, 

Mission — Ambrican  Baptist  Union. — The 
attention  of  the  Board  was  first  directed  to 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  by  Captain 
Francis  Jenkins,  Commissioner  of  the  Gover- 
nor-General of  India  for  Assam.  This  gentle- 
man feeling  a  lively  interest  in  the  singular 
people  whom  he  had  been  appointed  to  govern, 
m  1834  addressed  a  letter  to  some  of  his 
friends  in  Calcutta,  requesting  them  to  invite 
some  of  the  missionaries  of  the  American 
Baptists  to  come  and  settle  in  the  country. 
Captain  Jenkins  also  promised  to  contribute 
1000  rupees  for  the  establishment  of  a  mission 
on  the  arrival  of  the  first  missionary,  and  1000 
more  on  the  arrival  of  a  printing-press.  This 
proposal  was  communicated  to  ^he  Board  of 
managers  and  was  favorably  received  by  ilieni, 


being  recommended  by  several  special  conside- 
rations. The  language  of  the  people  was  similar 
to  the  Burman,  and  the  characters  used  in  print- 
ing were  essentially  the  same.  The  proposed 
mission  also  appeal^  to  open  a  nearer  access  to 
China,  which  was  at  that  time  barred  to  all 
missionary  effort  by  the  exclusive  policy  pur- 
sued by  its  government.  It  was  imaging  that 
while  the  Cnperial  oflScers  were  carefully  ex- 
cluding foreigners  from  the  ports,  the  mission- 
aries from  Assam  might  join  the  caravans  that 
traded  to  the  interior  of  China,  and  thus  bear 
the  Gospel  to  the  very  centre  of  the  empire. 

With  views  like  these,  the  Board  determined 
to  comply  with  the  request  of  Captain  Jen- 
kins, and  immediately  referred  the  matter  to 
the  missionaries  at  Maulmain  to  carry  their 
plan  into  execution.  It  was  at  the  time  when 
Rev.  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Cutter,  a  printer, 
had  just  been  obliged  to  leave  Bangoon,  and 
they  were  immediately  selected  to  commence 
the  proposed  mission  at  Sadiya — the  place 
deemed  most  eligible  for  the  purpose.  These 
gentlemen  with  Sieir  families  reached  Calcut- 
ta in  September,  1835,  where  they  provided 
themselves  with  a  printing-press,  a  standing- 
press,  and  a  suitable  supply  of  paper  and  otL- 
er  materials  for  their  work ;  securing  at  the 
same  time  from  the  Board  the  assurance  of  an 
additional  press  and  a  complete  apparatus  for 
printing  to  be  sent  from  tnis  country.  Thus 
provid^,  they  embarked  at  Calcutta,  m  boats, 
on  the  Brahmaputra,  and  after  a  passage  of  four 
months  thev  reached  Sadiva  on  the  23d  of 
March,  1836.  They  were  kindly  received  by 
Captain  Jenkins,  who  immediately  fulfilled  his 
promise  to  the  mission,  and  continued  for  many 
years  its  liberal  benefactor  and  constant  friend 

Sadiya  is  ^e  principal  town  of  a  district, 
bearing  the  same  name.  It  is  beautifully  sitr 
uated  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Assam, 
about  400  miles  north  of  Ava,  and  half  that 
distance  from  the  Chinese  frontier.  It  con- 
tains a  large  population,  composed  of  the  sev- 
eral races  that  occupy  the  country.  Among 
these  people  the  missionaries  immediately  pro- 
pared  to  commence  their  labors.  So  soon  as 
a  suitable  building  could  be  erected,  the  ladies 
of  the  mission  established  schools,  Mrs.  Brown 
for  boys  and  Mrs.  Cutter  for  girls,  both  of 
which  were  well  attended.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
Brown  and  Mr.  Cutter  employed  themselves  in 
learning  the  condition  or  the  people,  in  per- 
fecting their  acquaintance  with  the  language, 
in  the  printing  of  which  they  decided  to  adopt 
the  Roman  instead  of  the  Burman  or  other 
oriental  alphabet*    Mr.  Cutter  soon  printed 

•  The  idea  of  using  the  Soman  alphabet  in  the  printing 
of  book*  in  the  Inc uaaea  of  India,  was  fint  commended 
to  the  missionaries  In  1834,  bj  Mr.  E.  T.  Treveljan,  a  gen. 
tleman  connected  with  the  gorernnient  In  BragaL  a  4t»> 
tingnished  oriental  sehoAar  and  an  intelligent  and  deTvted 
friend  of  miJMions.  The  method  was  for  a  time  adopted 
by  the  missionaries  of  several  denominations  in  India,  bat 
has  been  whoUj  abandoned.  It  is  often  referred  \a 
in  tbe  miiuionary  correspondence  of  the  time  as  TtereV 
yauiiim. 
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a  filing-book  for  the  schools,  and  Mr.  Brown 
began  to  prepare  works  for  the  press,  both  in 
the  Assamese  and  Shyan  languages. 

In  April,  1837,  Bev.  Miles  Bronson,  and 
Bev.  Jacob  Thomas,  with  their  wives,  arrived 
at  Calcutta  as  missionaries  to  Assam.  They 
had  sailed  from  Boston  in  the  preceding  Oc- 
tober, haying  with  them  an  additional  printing 
press,  and  a  full  supply  of  all  the  materials  for 
printing.  Thc^  soon  again  embarked  at  Cal- 
cutta on  the  Brahmaputra,  for  the  distant 
place  of  their  destination.  They  had  been 
several  weeks  on  their  passage  against  the  ra- 
pid current  of  the  river,  and  had  nearly  reached 
Sadiya,  when  Mr.  Bronson  having  become  dan- 
gerously ill  of  the  jungle  fever,  Mr.  Thomas 
was  hastening  forward  in  a  small  boat  to  pro- 
cure medical  assistance  for  his  associate.  He 
had  ahready  come  within  sight  of  the  town  of 
Sadiya,  and  even  of  the  mission  premises,  when 
two  trees,  whose  roots  were  united,  suddenly 
fell  from  the  loosened  bank  of  the  river,  direct- 
ly upon  the  boat  in  which  he  was  seated, 
crushing  the  boat  and  causing  Mr.  Thomas  to 
drown.  A  calamity  so  unexpected  could  not 
but  darken  the  prospecta  of  the  mission.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  Mrs.  Thomas  and  her  as- 
sociate reached  Sadiya,  where  they  were  wel- 
comed by  the  mission  families. 

So  soon  as  the  newly-arrived  missionaries 
were  prepared  to  enter  upon  their  approi>riate 
labors,  it  was  found  expedient  to  aismbute 
their  labors  among  the  several  races  of  the 
province.  Mr.  Brown  gave  his  attention  prin- 
cipally to  the  Assamese  and  the  Khamtis; 
Mr.  Bronson  to  the  Singphos ;  while  Mr.  Cut- 
ter was  constantly  occupied  at  the  two  presses 
and  in  the  supervision  of  the  schools  of  the 
mission.  It  snould  also  be  remarked  that  a 
leading  object  had  in  view  by  the  Board  in 
establishing  the  mission  in  Assam  was,  if  pos- 
sible, to  penetrate  the  northern  parts  of  Bur- 
mah  and  Siam,  and  also  the  upper  provinces 
of  China.  In  accordance  witn  this  general 
design,  Mr.  Kincaid,  of  the  Burman  mission, 
attempted  a  journey  from  Ava  to  Sadiya,  in 
1837.  He  was  able  only  to  reach  Mo-gaung, 
whence  he  returned  to  Ava,  through  the  many 
perils  of  a  general  insurrection  of  the  provin- 
ces of  the  north.  For  the  same  purpose,  also, 
the  missionaries  at  Sadiya  made  several  excur- 
sions eastward,  andproceeded  almost  to  the  con- 
fines of  China.  These  excursions  led  to  no 
otliCT  result  than  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  new  multitudes  of  heathen,  who  were 
already  accessible  to  the  preaching  of  the 
gocroel.  The  entrance  to  Burmah  proper  and 
to  China,  however,  continued  to  be  controlling 
objects  of  inquiry  and  aspiration  both  to  the 
missionaries  and  the  Board,  till  the  barriers 
that  so  long  shut  them  out  of  these  countries 
were  finally  broken  down. 

In  May,  1838,  Mr.  Bronson  and  his  family 
removed  to  Jaipur,  an  important  post  of  the 
East  India  Company,  on  the  river  Dihing, 
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three  or  four  da^'  journey  south-east  from  Sa- 
diya. It  was  m  this  region  that  the  Sinff- 
phos,  the  people  to  whom  he  was  particular^ 
sent,  were  the  most  numerous.  It  was  also 
in  the  immediate  viciniW  of  the  Nagas,  a 
people  living  among  the  hills,  who  had  been 
visited  by  the  missionaries,  and  had  awakened 
the  interest  of  the  English  residents.  Mr. 
Bronson  was  warmly  wdcomed  to  Jaipur  by 
Mr.  Bruce,  a  friend  of  the  mission,  wno  was 
then  residing  there  as  the  Company's  agent 
for  promoting  the  culture  of  the  tea-plant. 
Other  British  officers  and  residents  then  at 
Jaipur  contributed  liberally  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  station,  and  the  personal 
comfort  of  the  missionary  and  his  family ;  and 
several  of  the  ladies  of  the  post  joined  with 
Mrs.  Bronson  in  opening  schools  and  teaching 
the  heathen  children  who  attended  them.  At 
about  the  same  period,  Captain  Jenkins,  in 
addition  to  his  previous  benefactions,  also  con- 
tributed 500  rupees  for  replenishing  the  fonts 
of  type,  and  oflered  500  more  towards  the 
support  of  a  superintendent  of  the  schools,  in 
case  one  was  appointed  by  the  Board.  The 
interest  which  this  gentleman  manifested  in 
the  plana  and  operations  of  the  mission  is  a 
high  testimonial  to  the  beneficent  results  which 
it  was  producing  among  the  people  over  whom 
he  ruled.  Not  only  was  he  the  constant  ad- 
viser of  the  missionaries  in  all  thehr  enterprises, 
but  he  often  addressed  commmucations  airect- 
ly  to  the  Board,  suggesting  such  measures  as 
he  deemed  important  to  its  growth  and  pros- 
perity, and  coupling  with  his  suggestions  the 
most  liberal  ofers  of  aid  in  carrying  them 
into  execution. 

In  1839,  the  labors  of  the  mission  at  both 
its  stations  were  for  a  time  interrupted  by  an 
insurrection  among  the  Khamtis,  who  had  unit- 
ed portions  of  other  tribes  in  a  league  against 
the  power  of  the  English.  Thcr^  began  with 
an  attack  upon  Sadiya,  and  a  large  number 
of  the  English  soldiers  and  residents  were  slain 
in  the  fory  of  the  onset.  The  missionaries  at 
this  station  fled  to  the  cantonments  of  the 
troops,  where  they  remained  in  safety  till  the 
insurrection  was  quelled,  when  they  removed 
to  Jaipur.  At  the  time  of  the  insurrection, 
Mr.  Bronson  was  absent  on  a  tour  among  the 
Nagas,  among  whom  he  was  preparing  to  es- 
tablish a  station.  He  immediately  hastened 
back  to  Jaipur,  where  he  found  the  schools 
broken  up,  and  the  whole  population  distract- 
ed with  alarms.  The  whore  body  of  the  mis- 
sionaries being  now  at  Jaipur,  it  was  deemed 
best  to  remove  thither  also  the  entire  property 
of  the  mission,  and  abandon  altogether  the 
station  at  Sadiya.  The  expenses  of  the  re- 
moval were  generously  defrayed  by  Mr.  Bruce ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  agitation  and  alarm 
produced  among  the  people  by  the  insurrec- 
tion, it  was  several  months  before  the  mission 
fully  recovered  from  the  shock  it  had  sus- 
tained.    Sadiya  was  soon  afterwards  abaa- 
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doned  by  the  goTernment  officers  and  English 
residents,  most  of  whom  also  removed  to  Jai- 
pur. Meanwhile  the  missionaries,  in  the  sus- 
pension of  their  exteriuil  labors,  devoted 
themselves  with  the  more  assiduity  to  the 
study  of  the  language,  the  preparation  of 
tracts  and  books,  and  the  tramslation  of  the 
Scriptures.  In  the  spring  of  1839,  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  translated  by  Mr.  Brown,  was 
printed  at  the  mission  press. 

In  January,  1640,  Mr.  Bronson  made  a 
second  visit  to  the  Nagas  among  the  hills 
around  Jaipur.  Finding  them  now  in  a  quiet 
condition,  and  apparently  eager  for  instruction, 
he  determined  immediately  to  settle  among 
them,  and  establish  a  branch  of  the  mission. 
He  was  greatly  encouraged  in  this  undertak- 
ing by  several  English  officers  and  residents, 
of  whom  Mr.  Bruce  contributed  500  rupees 
and  Capt  Hannay  250  for  the  establishment 
of  schools.  In  the  following  March  Mr. 
Bronson,  havine  made  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions, removed  his  fiunilv  to  the  oount^  of  ihe 
Nagas,  and  commenced  his  labors  among  the 
people. 

In  May,  Bev.  Cyrus  Barker  and  his  wife, 
and  Miss  Rhoda  Bronson,  sister  of  Bev.  Mr. 
Bronson,  were  added  to  the  mission.  They 
had  B^ed  from  the  United  States  with  an  ap- 
pointment specially  to  the  Nagas ;  but  finding 
that  Mr.  Bronson  had  already  b^^  the  sta- 
tion  among  the  hills,  Mr.  Barker  decided  to 
devote  himself  to  the  Assamese,  while  Miss 
Bronson  soon  went  to  loin  her  brother  at  his 
new  residence.  But  the  several  departments 
of  the  mission  were  scarcely  organized  when 
changes  and  afflictions  began  to  ftdl  upon 
them.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  were  obliged 
temporarily  to  leave  the  mission  to  recruit 
their  health.  Mr.  Bronson  soon  found  the 
climate  of  the  hills  exceedingly  unhealthy; 
and  on  account  of  the  severe  illness  of  mem- 
bers of  his  fiunily,  he  was  soon  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Jaipur,  where  Miss  Bronson  died  of 
fever  in  December,  1840,  before  she  had 
scarcely  begun  her  work  as  a  missionary.  Mr. 
Barker,  after  acauiring  the  languajB^e  at  Jai- 
pur, selected  as  the  pl^  of  his  residence  Sib- 
mgor,  a  flourishing  post  of  the  East  India 
Ck)mpany  on  the  Brahmaputra,  about  three 
days'  ioumejr  below  Jaipur.  He  settled  here 
with  his  family  in  May,  1841,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing Julv  was  followed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown.  Tnis  place  proved  to  be  particularly 
favorable  to  the  culture  of  the  tea-plant,  and 
soon  withdrew  most  of  the  English  residents 
from  Jaipur,->fTom  which,  without  entirely 
abandoning  it  as  a  station,  the  missionaries  at 
length  also  removed  to  Sibsagor.  Mr.  Bron- 
son, however,  went  to  Nowgong,  a  flourishing 
town  in  Central  Assam,  to  which  he  was  spe- 
cially invited  by  Captain  G.  T.  Goidon,  an 
English  officer  who  had  long  been  a  ftiend  and 
bene&ctor  of  the  mission.  The.  missionaries, 
toOj  at  all  the  stations,  finding  the  other  races 


com])aratively  inaccessible  to  the  gospel,  de- 
termined to  restrict  their  labors  to  tne  A  mam- 
ese  population.  At  Nowong,  Mrs.  Bronson, 
with  tne  aid  of  Captain  Gordon,  soon  opened 
a  large  mission  school,  in  which  she  employed 
as  assistants  two  native  converts  from  Calcnt- 
ta.  This  school  still  continued  to  flourish, 
and  has  been  productive  of  much  religious 
benefit  to  its  members. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Cutter  still  continned  at 
Jaipur,  conducting  the  presses  belonging  to 
the  mission.  The  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
John,  and  also  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  had 
been  transhited  by  Mr.  Brown,  and,  together 
mih  school  books  prepared  in  various  lan- 
guages, were  now  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
numerous  schools.  In  the  winter  of  1842-3, 
the  insurrectionary  spirit  began  aj^in  to  show 
itself  amcmg  the  people,  and  Jaipur  was  for 
several  weeks  exposed  to  attacks  mm  parties 
of  insurgents.  During  this  time  Mr.  Cutt» 
was  obliged  to  take  down  the  presses,  and  con- 
ceal them  with  the  other  propoty  belonging  to 
the  mission.  On  the  r^toration  of  tnnquil- 
lity  they  were  again  set  up  and  put  in  opera- 
tion ;  but  the  events  whicn  had  occurred,  and 
the  exposed  condition  of  the  mission  property, 
decided  the  missionaries  on  the  total  abandon- 
ment of  Jaipur,  and  the  removal  of  the  star 
tion  to  Bibsagtv.  This  was  accomplished 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Board  in  Novem- 
ber, 1843.  At  about  the  same  time,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  concentration  of  the  mission  at 
too  few  points,  Mr.  Barker  removednnto  Cen- 
tral Assam,  first  to  Tempur,  and  then  to  Gow- 
ahatti,  the  residence  or  Major  Jenkins — ^for 
this  was  now  his  military  rank, — and  the  most 
important  town  in  the  province.  Here  a  sta- 
tion was  b^un,  and  Jaipur  was  wholly  aban- 
doned. 

The  three  stations  of  Sibsagor,  Nowgong, 
and  Gowahatti,  into  which  the  mission  was 
now  divided,  still  continue  to  be  the  centres  of 
its  operation,  which  have  been  for  some  time 
past  entirely  restricted  to  the  Assamese  popu- 
lation, instead  of  embracing  the  Khamtis,  the 
Singj^os,  and  the  Nagas,  as  was  originallv 
designed.  A  church  was  constituted  at  each 
of  the  stations  soon  after  its  establishment, 
and  these  churches  have  gone  gradually  foi^ 
ward  in  winning  converts  to  the  gospel  from 
the  heathen  population  of  the  country.  At 
each  of  these  stations,  also,  the  work  of  preach- 
ing, translating,  and  teaching  has  been  con- 
stantiy  prosecuted  by  the  missionaries,  witb 
only  sucn  hindrances  as  usually  attend  the  dis- 
semination of  the  gospel  among  men.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  strictly  religious  schools  which 
are  directlv  supported  by  the  missibn,  there 
are  also  om&n  which  are  sustained  in  a  great 
degree  by  English  residents;  and  though 
taught  generally  by  native  assistants,  either 
belonging  «o  tiie  country  or  brought  from  Cal- 
cutta, are  yet  under  the  general  care  of  the 
mission,  and  are  to  be  numbered  among  its 


FniitB.  These  bcIiooIs  have  become  very  nn- 
merons,  and  are  widely  Bcattered  funong  the 
villag«9  of  the  conntry.  But  the  school  to 
whicn  the  miBMonariee  attach  the  meet  import- 
ance, anil  which  has  been  prodactive  of  ^e 
best  Tesolte,  is  tiie  Orphan  Inotibition  at  Now- 
gong.  It  aiDM  t«  collect  from  all  parts  of  the 
pnmnce  destitate  orphan  children,  and  train 
them  to  nseftil  occnpatione  and  to  a  knowledge 
of  tbe  gocpeL  It  w«Dt  into  eperatiOD  in  18M, 
and  for  Bereral  yeais  past  it  baa  numbered 
from  fifty  to  Beventy  members.  Its  ejpensea 
for  sereral  yean  were  wholly  defrayed,  and  are 
still  rery  much  liebtened,  bv  the  generona 
coDtribntiooB  of  the  philanthropic  Ene;liah 
residents  in  Assam.  Many  of  its  papiU  have 
become  Christiaos,  and  eereral  have  been 
employed  is  aanstants  in  tbe  misaion.  Prior 
to  18^,  only  here  and  there  a  native  convert 
had  been  butiaed,  bnt  in  the  course  of  that 
Tear  seven  of  the  rider  popils  of  the  Nowgong 
institnUon,  and  tercral  other  persons  at  the 
same  statiin,  were  admitted  to  the  cbnrch. 
At  tbe  clow  at  the  rear  1847,  tin  church  at 
Gowahatti  oomberea  twenty-seven  members, 
and  those  of  tbe  tiiree  stations  contained  to- 
getbs  Qpwards  of  sixty  native  disciples. 

In  1846,  Mrs.  Brown  Tigited  the  United 
States,  add  awakened  an  increased  interest  in 
bdialf  of  the  misstOQ  amonfc  the  chnrches  and 
tbe  memben  of  the  Board,  and  early  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  two  miaBiouiriee,  Rev,  A.  H. 
Danforth,  and  Ber.  Ira  J.  Stoddard,  offered 
their  senses  to  the  managers,  and  were  ap- 
poiated>to  Assam — tiio  former  ia  join  the  sta- 
tion at  Qowahatti  ;  the  latter  to  relieve  Hr. 
BroDSOD  in  the  charge  of  tbe  orphan  instita- 
tion  at  NowgOBg.  They  arrived  at  the  places 
of  their  destination  early  in  tbe  spring  of  1948. 
In  the  following  year,  Mr.  and  Urs.  Brown, 
end  Mrs.  Cotter,  were  obliged,  by  ill  health,  to 
come  for  a  season  to  the  United  States.  They 
remained  here  antil  the  sDmmcr  of  1860,  when 
they  returned  to  their  stations,  accompaaied 
b;f  Bev.  Meatra.  Whiting  and  Ward,  and  their 
wives,  and  Hiss  Shaw,  a  teacher,  all  of  whom 
were  ayipointed  to  the  mission.  They  reached 
Assam  in  the  following  Jana  Ur.  Q.  Double, 
A  gentleman  who  had  l)ecn  employed  as  a 
t«Mher  at  Dacca,  in  Bengal,  by  trie  Basle  Mia- 
sionarj  Society,  came  to  AseBni  ia  1850,  and 
hAving  become  a  Baptist,  wn."!  temporarily  con- 
Deded  with  tbe  Nowgong  institation.  He  was 
aflerwirds  ordained  as  a  miasionaiT,  and  in  1851, 
married  to  Hiss  Sbaw.  He  died  at  Nowgong 
in  Hardi,  1B53.  Bev.  Oyms  Barker,  also, 
after  a  long  period  of  declining  health,  em- 
bairked  for  the  United  States,  and  died  at  sea, 
in  Jaanary,  1850.  His  family  now  live  in  this 
eonotiy.  Ur.  Oatter,  the  printer,  was  also 
disnisiied  from  the  mission  in  the  antnnin  of 
IBAS. 

Tbt  tnnalatian  of  the  Xew  TeMament  in 
^ssasMso,  was  completed  by  Mr.  Brown,  and 
printed  at  Sibsagar  in  1849.    Since  then  it 


tbe  Om  Testament  have  also  beoi 

C'nted,  together  with  a  long  list  of  books  to 
used  in  the  schools.  The  English  officers 
and  residents  in  the  j^rovince,  still  continue  to 
evince  their  wonted  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  misrion,  and  in  the  resolts  which  it  aims 
to  accomplish  for  the  people.  Tbe  religion  of 
the  Brahmins  has,  for  some  time,  been  losing 
its  hold  on  the  popular  mind,  and  the  impree- 
sioB  b  widely  prevailing,  not  onl^  in  Assam, 
bat  In  other  parts  of  India,  that  it  most  give 
place  to  the  religion  which  is  taoght  by  the 
Engli^.  This  however  is  only  a  negative  and 
compwatively  unimportant  result.  The  mis- 
sionaries have  still  before  them  their  great 
work  of  pennading  the  people  to  embrace  the 
gospel — a  wcn-k  for  which,  Uins  &r,  a  prepora,- 
tion  only  has  been  made,  bat  which  has  of 
itself  scarcely  began  to  be  accomplished— S« 
PT^mor  GamtruiP*  Hutory  of  Jm.  Baplal 
MiuumiyOnd  ncent  Btporti  of  Matagen  <f 
Mmhnary  Unton-^Ptar.  W.  Ojuamj. 

tAsnoB  viKW. 
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ATHENS :    See  Grtett. 

AUCKLAND:  Capital  of  New  Zealand, 
in  lat  36°  Gl'  S.  long.  l740  4S'  E.  A  staljon 
of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Socie^  com- 
menced in  1823.  PopDiation  IBOO,  has  now  i 
mifflionaries,  5  chapels,  26  locil  preachers,  S3 
teachers,  291  members,  492  scholois,  and  810 
attendants  on  public  wOTshio.  Anckland  ccm- 
tains  l>C8ides  a  college  ana  seminary  for  the 
edncation  of  tbe  sons  of  the  Wesleyan  His- 
sionsries  in  Anstralia  and  Polynesia,  having 
70  stodents ;  and  there  is  also  a  native  in 


Btitation, 


piviog 


the  benefit  of  an  edncation  ir 


the  English  and  Maori  laugoages  to  native 
yonng  men,  to  Ht  them  for  fatnre  nsefnlneM. 
Also,  a  Etati(»i  of  the  Church  Hiseionaiy  So- 

'^' AUSTBAL  ISLANDS :  A  groop  of  five 
islands  in  the  Soothem  FatnAc,  between  33o 
27'  and  270  36'  B.  lat,  and  144°  11'  and  160° 
47'  W.  long.  The  names  of  the  island  are, 
Raivavu,  Tabnai,  Rnrnta,  Bimataro,  and 
Bapa. 

AUSTRALASIA  i     The    Encyclopeffia 
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Britannica  gives  the  following  as  the  bounda- 
ries of  Anstralasia  :  **  Take  the  equator  as  the 
northern  line,  from  132°  to  175°  E.  long. ; 
continue  a  line  on  the  meridian  to  the  55th 

Earallel,  (bending  a  little  to  take  in  New  Zea- 
ind,)  for  the  eastern  ;  a  line  on  the  same  par- 
allel to  65^  E.  long,  for  the  southern ;  and  a 
slanting  point  on  the  eauator,  so  as  to  include 
Kerguelands  Land,  ana  pass  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Timorlant,  Ceram,  Mysol,  and  Sal- 
walty,  for  the  western  boundary ;  those  lines 
will  embrace  the  whole  of  the  Australasian 
Islands,  viz.,  Australia  or  New  Holland,  Yan 
Diemau's  land  or  Tasmania,  New  Guinea, 
and  the  Louiscade  Archipelago,  New  Britain, 
New  Ireland  and  neighboring  islands,  Solo- 
mon's Islands,  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia, 
New  Zealand  and  isles  to  the  southward,  Ker- 
gueland  Islands,  St  Paul  and  Amsterdam,  and 
numerous  coral  reefs  and  islets. 

AUSTRALIA,  or  NEW  HOLLAND  lies 
between  10°  30'  and  39<^  S.  lat.  and  between 
1120  20'  and  153°  40'  E.  long.  Its  extreme 
length  is  about  2603  miles,  and  its  average  width 
1200,  making  about  2,690,810  square  miles ; 
the  continent  of  Europe  embracing  3,684,841, 
which  will  give  the  reader  a  comparative 
idea  of  the  size  of  this  new  continent.  The 
prevailing  features  of  the  country  are  barren 
and  wooded  plains,  traversed  by  long  ridges  of 
precij)itous,  but  not  very  lofty  mountains, 
and  rivers  which  often  spread  into  marshes, 
and  do  not  continue  their  course  to  any  great 
distance  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
country.  There  are  few  deep  bays ;  nor  does 
the  sea,  so  far  as  yet  discovered,  receive  any 
river,  whose  magnitude  corresponds  to  that  of 
the  land.  Great  portions  of  that  part  which 
has  been  explored  are  unfit  for  cultivation,  or 
even  for  traveling.  There  are,  however,  fine 
meadow  tracts,  on  a  grand  scale,  where  the 
richest  herbage  grows  spontaneouslv,  and 
where  industry  may  raise  the  most  plentifid 
crops.  In  its  geographical  features  and  in 
some  of  its  productions,  Australia  differs  wide- 
ly from  all  other  portions  of  the  known  world. 
The  discovery  oi  gold  has  recently  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  drawn  great  num- 
bers of  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  to  that 
far  off  land. 

Inhabitanti. — ^We  have  no  definite  and  relia- 
ble information  as  to  the  number  of  the  abo- 
riginal population ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  be 
about  15,000.  Major  T.  S.  Mitchell,  however, 
who  has  made  three  tours  into  the  interior, 
thinks  there  are  less  than  6,000.  This  gentle- 
man expresses  a  high  opinion  of  their  oiarac- 
ter.  He  says  that,  in  manners  and  general 
intelligence,  they  appear  superior  to  any  class 
of  white  rasticshe  had  seen.  The  tribes  of 
the  northern  Coast  of  Australia  possess  a 
peculiar  interest,  on  account  of  their  proximity 
to  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Here,  within  a 
circle  of  500  mil(«,  may  be  found  a  large  num- 
ber of  distinct  tribes,  varying  in  color  from 


the  black  of  the  n^o  to  the  freckled-yellow 
of  the  Polynesian  mountaineer,  and  dififerio^ 
in  social  condition  as  much  as  in  person. 

The  British  colony  of  New  South  Wales 
was  originally  a  penal  settlement,  to  which 
criminals  were  transported  from  Great  Britain. 
After  this,  it  was  opened  to  independent  and 
bounty  emigrants.  And,  within  a  few  years 
past,  the  discovery  of  gold  has  caused  a  g^reat 
rush  of  emigration.  In  1810,  the  population 
was  but  8,923.    In  1851,  it  was  264,000. 

mSBIONB. 

United  Brethben. — ^The  Moravians  estab- 
lished a  mission  to  the  aborigines  of  Austrar 
lia  in  1849,  and  have  one  misBionary  laboring 
at  Lake  Boga ;  but  no  specific  results  are  yet 
reported. 

SOCIBTT  FOB  PHOPAGATIKa   THE  G06PEL   IK 

FoREiOK  Parts. — New  South  Wales  having 
been  occupied  by  the  British  Government 
as  a  peniQ  settlement,  chaplains  were  ap- 
pointea  as  their  services  were  required.  In 
1795  the  Society  began,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  local  chaplain,  to  pay  two  school- 
masters in  the  settlement  In  1798,  Bev.  C. 
Haddock  became  the  Society's  first  mission- 
ary in  Norfolk  Island.  In  1825,  when  the 
population  of  Australia  was  31,133,  there  were 
only  10  chaplains  maintained  by  the  Qovem- 
ment,and  but  14  in  1837,  when  the  population 
had  more  than  doubled.  In  1836,  Bev.  Wil- 
liam G.  Boughton  was  consecrated  bishop,  and 
£2,000  were  panted  by  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  and  £1,000  by 
the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  to  aid  the  work ;  and  soon 
after  10  missionaries  were  sent  out  bv  the  lat- 
ter Society.  Year  after  year,  more  clei^ymen 
were  sent  out,  and  considerable  grants  of 
money  were  placed  by  the  Society  at  the 
Bishop's  disposal.  In  1843  the  Society  was 
assisting  to  maintain  40  clergymen  in  Austra- 
lia, and  10  in  Yan  Dieman's  Land ;  and  in 
1851,  the  number  aided  was  about  50.  In  1847, 
the  Diocese  was  divided,  and  three  new  sees, 
Newcastle,  Adelaide,  and  Melbourne  were  con- 
stituted. The  increase  of  clergy  since  that 
time  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table : 

.    1847  I860 

Newcastle  ....  17  27 

Adelaide   ....    11  22 


Melbourne  . 


1861 

20 


A  meetmg  has  been  held,  attended  by  the 
four  bishops  of  Australia,  and  the  bishops  of 
New  Zealand  and  Yan  Dieman's  Land,  and  a 
Board  of  Missions  constituted,  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  among  the  aboriginal 
mhabitants  of  the  Australian  continent  and 
the  islands  of  the  Western  Pacific. 

Wesleyajt  Missionart  Sociktt. — ^The  Wcs- 
leyan  Society  opened  a  mission  in  New  South 
Wales,  in  1815  ;  in  South  Australia  in  1838 ; 
and  the  following  year  they  began  their  opera- 
tions in  Western  Australia,  at  a  place  (Med 
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Perth.  Fifty  years  ago,  New  Soath  Wales 
was  a  penal  settlement  There  were  a  few 
thousand  settlers,  also,  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try, engaged  chiefly  in  rearing  sheep  and'  in 
agricoltural  pursuits.  The  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion were  aborigines.  A  few  of  the  settlers 
who  had  been  Methodists  in  England,  and  had 
gone  to  Australia  either  as  farmers  or  as  school 
teachers,  finding  themselves  without  religious 
services,  and  being  surrounded  by  crimmals 
on  the  one  hand,  and  by  heathens  on  the  other, 
dreaded  the  consequences  to  themselves  and 
their  children ;  and  in  the  year  1812  one  of 
these  settlers  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Mis- 
sionary Committee  imploring  help.  The  state 
of  society  was  frightful  in  the  extreme.  The 
most  debasing  crimes  were  openly  perpetrated  ; 
and  when  any  one  remonstrated,  the  reply  was, 
**  It  is  the  cutUmi  of  the  country ! "  The  writer 
of  the  letter  alluded  to,  pleads  most  earnestly, 
for  himself,  and  in  behalf  of  the  little  com- 
pany associated  with  him,  and  also  for  the 
aborigines ;  and  intimates  that  light  might 
yet  break  forth  from  that  place  to  the  thous- 
ands of  isles  by  which  Australia  is  surrounded. 
Such  was  the  foundation  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sions to  Australia.  What  finite  mind  can 
grasp  the  results*  of  those  labors  which  were 
then  so  earnestly  invited  I  A  day  is  coming 
when  the  great  Southern  Commonwealth, 
oniit  up  by  Gold,  and  Commerce,  and  Agri- 
•oltore,  and  Manufactures,  may  stand  almost 
peerless  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  repos- 
ing upon  freedom  and  evangelical  faith,  and 
looking  back  with  meek  adoration  upon  the 
humility  of  her  origin  I 

The  first  class  meeting  ever  held  in  Austror 
lia  was  on  the  evening  of  March  6, 1812 ;  and 
by  July,  a  division  of  that  little  band  had 
formed  three  such  small  companies,  united  to 
pra^  and  exhort  one  another  to  *'  work  out 
their  own  salvation,"  two  at  Sydney,  and  one 
at  Windsor.  "  We  have  here,"  says  the  writer 
of  the  letter,  *'  in  society,  the  following  persons: 
in  Sydney,  Mr.  John  H.,  who  leads  a  class  in 
his  own  house,  consisting  of  Mrs.  H.,  Mrs.  B., 
and  Mrs.  T.,  and  three  of  the  senior  girls  in  the 
BchooL  Mr.  B.  has  also  a  class  in  his  house,  on 
a  Friday  evening,  consisting  of  Mr.  H.,  J.  F., 
T.  J^  and  a  soldier  or  two  of  the  75th  Regi- 
ment. Our  meetings  are  generally  very  com- 
fortable and  profitable.  At  Win£or  we  have 
a  class  under  the  care  of  Mr.  E.,  consisting  of 
six.  Mr.  E.  is  a  pious,  sensible  young  man, 
sent  here  fi'om  Ireland,  where  he  was  converted 
while  under  sentence  of  death  for  forgery.  He 
was  bred  to  the  bar.  Being  of  an  humble,  af- 
fectionate disposition,  and  zealous  in  the  cause 
of  God,  I  doubt  not,  (especiallv  could  his  re- 
proach be  wiped  away,)  he  would  make  a  useful 
man  among  us.  He  has  been  employed  for  some 
months  nast  in  teaching  school,  and  he  goes 
some  mues  into  the  country  on  the  Sunday, 
where  he  reads  the  Church  Liturgy,  and  ex- 
pounds, or  preaches,  to  the  settlers,  several  of 


whom  are  thankful  for  his  labors."  Such  waa 
the  first  class,  and  such  was  the  first  preacher 
of  Methodism  in  Australia !  This  little  band 
of  20  Christians  assembled  at  Windsor,  on  the 
3rd  of  April,  to  hold  their  first  Love  Feast 
They  enjoyed  a  season  of  great  blessing,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  service,  they  resolved  them- 
selves into  a  Committee  of  Consultation,  to 
see  what  could  be  done  to  obtain  the  ordinances 
of  the  Gospel  for  themselves,  and  the  blessings 
of  an  itinerant  ministry  for  Australia.  They 
appointed  one  of  their  number  to  address  the 
Missionary  Committee  in  London,  on  their  be- 
half, and  to  plead  for  the  sake  of  the  perishing 
thousands  of  settlers,  convicts,  and  savages 
around  them,  to  send  them  a  missionary ;  at 
the  same  time  engaging  to  meet  his  support. 
The  couimunication  bears  date  July  20, 1812. 

And  thus  originated  that  action,  which,  un- 
der the  blessing  of  God,  has  resulted,  (Is^  In 
the  establishment  of  one  of  the  largest  oi  the 
British  Colonial  Churches,  having  had  an  inde- 
pendent Conference,  and  nearly  100,000  persons 
under  its  pastoral  care ;  which  (2d)  has  also 
rescued  from  sin  and  a  sinner's  doom,  hundreds 
of  those  whose  crimes  had  driven  them  from 
their  native  land ;  for  the  Missionaries  have 
sought  out  the  unhappy,  branded  exiles  ;  and 
in  many  a  delightful  instance  have  those 
"  banished  ones,"  in  "  the  land  of  their  captivi- 
ty," repented  beneath  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tian admonition,  and  found  mercy  at  the  hand 
of  God ;  and  the  morning  of  eternity  alone 
will  tell  how  many  of  those  children  of  crime 
and  punishment  shall  be  welcomed  in  Heaven, 
by  the  parents  and  friends,  who  in  shame  and 
despair  had  seldom  dared  to  mention  their 
names  on  earth ;  and,  (3)  such  was  the  agency 
from  which  originated  the  Australian  and 
Polynesian  Wesleyan  Missions,  to  the  abori- 
ginies  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  which 
this  day  vields  (including  members,  scholars, 
and  regular  hearers,)  a  result  of  more  than 
25,000  christianized  heathens,  to  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 
"  What  hath  God  wrought  1"  To  Him  alone 
be  all  the  glory  I 

In  answer  to  their  request,  the  Missionary 
Committee  sought  out  a  suitable  man,  in  the 
person  of  JIfr.  Leigh,  who  arrived  at  Australia  , 
in  August,  1815.  He  was  joyfully  received, 
and  was  favored  with  great  and  increasing 
prosperity.  Soon  three  chapels  were  erected, 
at  Sydney,  Winsdor  35  miles,  and  Castlereagh, 
50  miles  from  Sydney,  and  four  Sunday-schools 
were  commenced,  a  circuit  was  formed,  em- 
bracing 15  preaching  stations,  extending  over 
150  miles  of  the  colony.  Mr.  Lawry  was  sent 
to  help  Mr.  Leigh,  in  the  following  year.  The 
Committee  say  in  the  report,  "  As  many  of  the 
aboriginal  natives  of  tne  country  are  occa- 
sionally met  with  by  Mr.  Leigh  on  his  excur- 
sions, it  is  hoped  that,  on  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Lawry,  not  only  will  the  calls  of  the  settlers 
for  religious  help  be  met,  but  something  effec- 
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taal  be  done  by  the  brethren  for  the  ciTiliza- 
tion  and  Christian  instmction  of  the  natives 
themselves.  Mr.  Lawry  was  encouraged  by 
the  Committee  to  make  the  attempt,  and  to 
consider  this  one  of  the  objects  of  his  mission." 
In  1817,  the  missionaries  had  the  pleasure  of 
entertaining  eight  missionary  brethren,  (among 
whom  was  that  devoted  man  who  twenty-two 
years  afterwards  became  ^^  The  Martyr  of  Er- 
romanga,'*)  sent  oat  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  to  what  was  then  called,  Otaheite, 
During  their  visit  to  the  Wesleyan  mission 
stations  in  Australia,  they  zealously  engaged  in 
preaching  the  Gospel,  and  conducted  them- 
selves toward  the  IMQssionaries,  and  the  work 
in  which  they  were  employed,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  behind  tnem  "  a  sweet  savor  of 
Christ." 

The  Rev.  Walter  Lawi^  arrived  in  Sydney, 
May  1,  1818,  and  was  joyfully  met  by  Mr. 
Leigh.  The  population  of  the  colony  was 
then  about  20,000,  of  whom  not  one  in  five 
had  any  opportunitv  of  attending  public  wor- 
ship ;  and  in  some  districts  the  runaway  con- 
victs, who  prowled  around  the  homes  of  the 
settlers,  maoe  it  dangerous  to  leave  their  resi- 
dences to  go  any  distance  to  the  house  of  God, 
even  had  there  been  places  of  worship  provided. 
The  itinerancy,  therefore,  was  the  only  mode 
of  searching  out  these  destitute  people.  There 
were  at  this  time  only  four  chaplains  in  all 
the  colony ;  and  it  is  due  to  truth  and  charity 
to  state  that  these  clerical  gentlemen  welcomed 
the  Methodist  itinerants  to  their  adopted  coun- 
try with  hearty  good  will,  and  showed  them- 
selves ready  on  all  occasions  to  assist  them. 
The  missionaries  had  great  trials  to  pass 
through.  The  roads  were  few,  the  rides  long, 
and  the  lodgings  often  very  indifferent  Fre- 
quently had  they  to  lie  on  boards  or  on  ^e 
ground,  with  their  saddle-bags  for  a  pillow, 
Qieir  only  covering  being  their  top-coat  But 
the  cause  of  God  was  triumphing,  and  this 
reconciled  them  to  every  privation.  In  such 
circumstances  and  with  such  encouragement. 


"  Labor  was  mt,  and  pain  wM  iweet" 

The  cause  of  God  gained  strength.  Chapels 
were  erected,  churches  and  congregations  gath- 
ered, and  missionaries  multiplied  to  meet  the 
•growing  necessities  of  this  great  work.  But 
here  we  must  leave  the  delightful  record  of 
})rosperity,  as  the  ereat  object  of  this  publica- 
tion is  to  trace  tne  rise  and  process  of  the 
Christian  religion  among  the  heatSen. 

The  providence  of  God  overruled  the  mis- 
sions in  Australia  so  as  to  accomplish  this 
great  end ;  for  while  the  Gospel  was  gaining 
its  triumphs  among  the  AnglanSaxon  settlers 
and  the  convicts,  and  thus  turning  a  colony 
which  was  once  literally  "  a  den  of  thieves," 
into  a  peaceful  Christian  community,  the  at- 
tention of  these  renewed  aud  enlightened  peo- 
ple was  turned  in  pity  toward  the  degraded 
aborigines  around  them,  as  well  as  to  those 


heathen  in  the  isles  of  the  South  Seas,  with 
which  they  now  began  to  have  commercial 
relations.    Accordingly  in  1820,  a  fourth  mis- 
sionary was  appoint^  for  New  South  Wales, 
whose  labors  were  to  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  aboriginal  population,  and  whose  civil- 
ization and  moral   improvement  were  then 
considered  by  many  to  be  utterly  hopeless 
An  institution  for  the  children  of  tne  aborigi 
nal  natives  had  been  established  at  Paramatta, 
under  the  Governor's  auspices ;  allotments  of 
ground  for  cultivation  were  made;  and  aD 
annual  general  friendly  meeting  was  estab- 
lished by  proclamation.    This  meeting  was 
well  attended  by  most  of  the  tribes  in  the  col- 
ony.   They  were  kindly  treated,  and  good  im- 
pressions were  made  upon  their  minds ;  but  it 
was  found  that  unless  Christian  missionaries 
were  obtained,  to  reside  among  them,  who 
"  would  have  compassion  on  the  ignorant,  and 
on  them  that  are  out  of  the  way,"  and  teach 
them  "the  path  of  life,"  little  good  could 
otherwise   be  accomplished.    The  Governor 
nobly  offered  to  bear  the  expense  for  two  years 
out  of  his  private  purse,  and  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  society  supplied  the  man. 

Mr.  Walker  commenced  with  a  tribe  who 
understood  English,  and  through  whom  he 
endeavored  to  acquire  the  native  language. 
The  commencement  of  the  mission  was  very 
encouraging.  The  fact  of  a  missionary  being 
appointed  expressly  for  their  benefit  and  in- 
struction, impressed  them  with  surprise  and 
conciliated  their  r^ard.  The  only  object  of 
worship  to  which  Mr.  Walker  found  them  dis- 
posed to  pay  any  adoration  was  the  waxing 
moon.  Tney  were  also  much  influenced  by 
fear  of  the  evil  spirit,  and  had  a  terror  of 
darkness.  But  the  missionary  had  hard  work 
to  make  any  impression  whatever  upon  them. 
Nevertheless,  though  they  had  sunK  so  low, 
they  so  much  the  more  needed  the  application 
of  that  only  power  which  could  awaken  the 
torpor  of  their  minds,  and  conquer  their  savage 
habits.  As  a  sample  of  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  our  missionary  had  to  encounter 
with  his  flock  of  wild  Papoos,  take  the  follow- 
ing :  Mr.  Walker  says,  "  They  are  very  idle 
and  vagrant ;  and  the  colonists  pften  encour- 
age their  vices.  For  instance,  if  they  cut 
wood,  or  do  any  other  trifling  work  for  them, 
they  are  rewarded  by  the  colonists  with  what 
they  call  bull ;  sometimes  this  is  composed  of 
a  mixture  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  at  others 
it  is  the  washing  of  liquor  puncheons.  When 
they  are  permitted,  they  take  a  bucket  of  boil- 
ing water,  put  it  into  the  puncheon,  when  they 
agitate  it  until  it  has  drawn  out  the  strength 
of  the  liquor.  They  then  surround  the  pun- 
cheon and  drink  till  they  are  intoxicated. 
Quarreling  of  course  ensues.  I  was  lately  re- 
turning from  Paramatta  to  Sydney,  having 
visited  the  Native  Institution,  when  I  fell  in 
with  a  tribe  of  these  revelers.  Some  were  not 
at  all  intoxicated,  others  were  fearfully  so; 
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bat  both  the  dronken  and  the  sober  knew  me. 
I  asked  them  to  go  into  the  woods,  knowing 
if  the  eonvicts  met  them  they  would  be  ex- 
cited to  fi^ht,  and  probably  to  mnrder  one 
another ;  ful  followea  me.  6at  sach  a  noise  I 
never  heard  before ;  and  so  mnch  wanton  bar- 
barity I  never  witnened.  The  men  would 
take  their  wtddiet,  which  are  made  of  hard 
wood,  about  three  feet  long,  and  four  or  five 
inches  in  circumference  at  tiie  end,  and  strike 
the  heads  of  their  women  with  such  violence 
that  I  expected  nothing  less  than  the  death  of 
some  of  them,  as  the  husbands  stood  up  to 
defend  their  wives.  When  one  man  lifted  up 
his  waddy  to  strike  another,  I  stepped  in  be- 
tween them.  I  then  turned  round  and  found 
another  bleeding  most  profusely.  Before  I 
had  wiped  away  the  blood  from  the  head  of 
one,  another  wdold  be  in  danger.  At  last  I 
declared  I  would  not  live  with  so  quarrelsome 
a  people.  This  produced  a  clamor  which  made 
the  woods  ring,  and  all  vociferated,  **  Parson, 
do  stay,"  a  hundred  times  repeated.  This 
threat  of  leaving  them,  acted  like  oil  on  the 
angry  waters.     It  ended  the  row ;  and  all 

Sroceeded  peaceably  to  their  homes.    Though 
egraded  to  such  an  extent,  yet  they  were  not 
willing  to  lose  their  best  earthly  friend.  They 
had  become  conscious  of  his  value.   Mr.  Walk- 
er employed  all  his  strength  in  visiting  them 
at  their  temporary  settlements,  gaining  their 
confidence,  and  glvinff  them  elements  of  in- 
struction.   He  esiabliwed  preaching,  and  class 
and  prayer  meetings  among  them.    He  also 
kept  a  school,  where  he  taught  the  children. 
Some  frnit  of  his  labor  was  given  him.    One 
youth  in  particular,  of  the  name  of  Thomas, 
became  traly  converted  to  God,  and  soon  learn- 
ed to  read  the  Bible,  and  b^on  to  be  useful 
in  holding  meetings.     But  he  sickened  and 
died,  as  did  also  another  equally  pious,  though 
not  so  efficient  as  Thomas,     tioth  of  these 
youths  died  well — **  the  first-fruits  "  of  the  Aus- 
traKan  aborigines  to  Christ    But  here  a  new 
difficulty  arose.    They  are  so  superstitious  that 
they  believe  the  place  where  one  has  died  to 
be  equally  fatal  to  themselves.   They  therefore 
fled  from  the  mission  house,  lest  they  also 
should  die.    This  dispersion,  and  the  ill-health 
of  the  miasionar^,  together  with  the  unsettled 
habits  of  this  tnbe,  and  the  vices  they  had  ac- 
ouired  by  their  intercourse  with  the  lower 
claases  of  the  colonists,  dl  proved  unfriendly 
to  this  enterprise,  and  the  committee  resolved 
to  try  what  could  be  done  amonjf  those  tribes 
which  were  located  in  the  intenor  and  more 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  which,  by 
their  position,  were  more  out  of  the  reach  of 
many  of  those  counteracting  causes  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made.    They  therefore  open- 
ed a  mission  at  Wellington  Bay,  where  tnere 
were  six  tribes,  the  Bathurst,  the  MCkrrylong, 
the  Niiry,  the  Bendjanz,  the  Mudjee,  and  the 
Myawl. 
Among  these  tribes  the  agents  of  the  So- 


ciety labored  for  a  time,  but  with  small  suc- 
cess,^ owing  chiefly  to  their  migratory  hab- 
its, joined  to  their  want  of  appreciation  of 
those  means  which  were  adopted  for  their 
benefit  Had  the  committee  been  able  to 
have  incurred  the  expense  of  adopting  some 
vigorous  and  extensive  plan  of  localizing  the 
tribes,  and  thus  bringing  them  under  constant 
and  regular  instruction,  success,  on  a  large 
scale,  might  have  been  realized.  But  they 
were  unaole  to  do  this,  and  the  mission  to 
these  people  was  therefore  suspended  in  1828. 
But  tiie  committee,  finding  themselves  in  a 
better  position  in  1836,  a^in  renewed  their 
efforts  among  the  Australian  aborigines,  and 
three  missionaries  were  sent  out  They  locar 
ted  themselves,  two  at  Port  Pkilipy  in  South 
Australia,  and  the  other  at  Perth,  on  Swan 
River,  in  Western  Australia.  These  missions 
have  been  blest  with  considerable  success,  and 
have  been  strengthened  from  time  to  time  by 
an  increase  of  agents. 

In  1838  a  mission  among  the  aborigines 
was  commenced  at  a  place  <^led  Buntmgdale, 
(now  called  (^eelong)  in  Australia  Felix,  and 
two  missionaries  were  placed  there.  The  gov- 
ernment kindly  donated  a  tract  of  land  for  the 
use  of  the  natives  brought  under  Christian  in- 
struction. From  that  time,  to  the  present, 
considerable  prosperity,  mingled  with  many 
trials,  has  attendea  their  labors.  The  mission- 
aries have  mastoed  the  languages  of  the  na- 
tives ;  schools  have  been  opened  at  each  sta- 
tion ;  the  ]3irinting-pre88  has  also  been  brought 
into  requisition ;  and  school-books,  with  Cat- 
echisms and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  printed  for 
their  benefit  An  institution  for  training  na- 
tive young  men  for  usefulness  amon^^  their  own 
tribes,  is  in  operation  at  Perth,  m  Western 
Australia.  It  has  now  been  open  for  about 
eight  years,  and  has  fit>m  twenty  to  thirty 
students. 

Farms  have  been  attached  to  each  of  these 
three  missions,  and  also  sheep-raising,  by  which, 
not  only  is  a  huve  part  of  the  expense  of  the 
missions  provided  for,  but  the  tribes  which  have, 
in  each  case,  settled  on  the  mission  reserve,  are 
thereby  trained  to  remain  in  a  settled  home, 
where  they  are  stimulated  to  industry,  and  en- 
joy those  comforts  of  life,  which,  in  their  hea- 
then state,  they  never  knew.  At  each  station,  • 
delightfol  instances  of  the  saving  power  of  the 
Gospel  are  constantly  witnessed  among  these 
once  degraded  people,  who,  30  years  ago,  were 
regarded  as  almost,  if  not  altogether,  beyond 
the  reach  of  civilization  or  renewal.  They  are 
now  beginning  to  repay  the  labor  and  sufl^ 
ings  endured  on  their  behalf,  and  have  been 
thus  brought  into  connection  with  that  Christi- 
anity which  stands  as  the  only  barrier  between 
them  and  utter  destruction. 

The  statistics  of  the  mission  to  the  aborigines 
are  not  separated,  in  the  following  table,  from 
those  which  have  reference  to  the  English 
population. 
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It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  rapid  in- 
flux of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  daring  the 
past  fire  or  six  years,  has  made  serioos 
encroachment  npon  their  little*  settlements, 
and  upon  the  means  adopted  for  their  wel- 
fare; and  which  has  also  left  the  aborigi- 
nal missions  nnaogmented,  in  the  anxiety 
of  the  committee  to  provide  ministers  and 
Christian  institutions  for  the  gold  seekers  and 
others,  who  have  of  late  flocked  by  thousands 
to  Australia.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when 
**  the  gold  fever "  is  over,  and  society  settles 
down  into  calnmess,  and  begins  its  dforts  to 
improve  the  country  of  their  adoption,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Christians  of  Australia,  which 
are  now  being  counted  by  tens  of  thousands, 
will  remember  in  mercy  those  aborigines  in 
whose  country  they  have  found  a  home  of 
comfort  and  of  wealtL  It  was  worthy  the 
wisdom  of  Him  *'  who  worketh  all  things  after 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will,"  to  convert  "*  the 
bid  treasures ''  of  Australia  into  a  lure  by 
which  should  be  drawn  to  that  far-off  land,  a 
Protestant  population,  whose  evangelical  zeal, 
at  some  future  day,  will  convert  Uie  millions 
in  the  Isles  of  Malaysia  and  Polynesia,  to  the 
faith  of  Christ  Already  are  the  Wesleyans 
of  Australia  movine  in  this  great  enterprise. 
The^  have  guaranteed  soon  to  sustain  all  their 
ministers,  now  nearly  sixty  in  number ;  they 
have  also  received  from  the  parent  body  a 
separate  and  independent  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation ;  and  they  nave  adopted  the  missions  to 
the  Papoos,  ana  those  in  Polynesia,  as  their 
own  special  responsibility,  to  God  and  to  his 
Churck  And  in  future  vears  it  will  be  grate- 
fully remembered,  that  the  same  year  which 
witnessed  their  organization  as  an  independent 
church,  also  witnessed  the  establishment  of 
their  MissionaiT  Socie^  for-  the  heathen  of 
Australasia. — JVesleyan  Missionary  Notices  and 
Annual  ReportSjOnd  The  Arminian  Magazine. 
— Rev.  W.  Butles. 

AVA :  The  capital  of  Burmah,  situated 
on  the  Irrawaddy,  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  its  mouth.  It  has  been  at  different  pe- 
riods a  station  of  the  American  Baptist  mis- 
sion in  Burmah. 

AVABUA:  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionarv  Society  on  the  island  of  Baroton- 
ga,  one  oi  the  Hervey  Islands. 

AW  AYE:  A  station  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  in  Yoruba,  West  Africa, 
60  miles  north  of  Abbeokuta. 

BADAGRY :  A  town  and  port  in  West 
Africa  on  the  Gold  Coast,  in  the  Bight  of 
Benin,  50  miles  K.  N.  E.  of  Whydah,  at 
first  the  coast  station  of  the  mission  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  to  the  Yorubas. 
Buty  in  consequence  of  the  wars  of  the  native 
tribes,  the  town  was  subsequently  reduced  in 
importance  and  in  the  number  of  its  inhabits 
ants,  and  the  station  was  transferred  to  Lagos. 
The  Wesleyans  also  have  a  station  there. 

BADDAGAME :    A  station  of  the  Church 


Missionary  Society  in  Ceylon,  10  miles  north 
of  Point  do  Galle. 

BAD  RIVER :  A  station  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  among  the  Ojibwa  Indians,  near 
Lake  Superior. 

BAGDAD  :  A  large  city  on  the  Tigris, 
the  metropolis  of  an  extensive  pashalic  which 
bears  its  name.  The  Jewish  population  is 
6,000,  and  the  whole  trade  of  the  town  is  in 
their  hands.  It  is  a  station  of  the  London 
Jews'  Society,  whose  missionaries  have  been 
visited  by  crowds  of  Jews,  eager  for  instruc- 
tion. 

BAHAMAS  :    See  West  Indies. 

BAHARUTSE :  Station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa,  about  25 
miles  from  Touns ;  inhabited  by  a  numerous 
tribe  of  the  Baharutse,  who  were,  some  time 
ago,  driven  from  their  own  country,  which  was 
a  considerable  distance  to  the  north. 

BAPTIST  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY, 
(ENGLISH  :)  The  origin  of  this  Society  is 
traced  to  the  workings  of  the  mind  of  Rev. 
William  Carey,  which  had  been  intensely  di- 
rected to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  for 
nine  or  ten  years  previous.  He  was  at  this 
time  pastor  of  a  small  Baptist  church  at  Moul- 
ton.  He  was  bom  in  obscurity,  in  the  county 
of  Northampton,  Aug.  17, 1761,  made  a  pub- 
lic profession  of  religion  in  1783 ;  and  was  or- 
dained, 1787.  Under  the  pressure  of  poverty, 
first  as  a  journeyman  shoemaker,  and  after- 
wards as  a  village  schoolmaster,  he  had  ac- 
Quired  several  languages.  With  the  earliest 
dawn  of  missionary  purpose  in  his  mind,  was 
associated  the  study  of  geography  and  history. 
He  addicted  himself  to  the  construction  of 
maps  of  the  world;  in  doing  which,  he 
reflected  much  on  its  spiritufiu  destitution. 
In  1784,  at  a  meeting  oi  the  association  to 
which  he  belonged,  at  Nottingham,  it  was 
resolved  to  set  apart  an  hour  on  the  first  Mon- 
day evening  of  every  month,  "  for  extraordin- 
ary prayer  for  the  revival  of  religion,  and  for 
the  extending  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the 
world."  This  was  done  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  venerable  Mr.  Sutoliff.  This  concert  of 
prayer  has  Since  become  almost  universal  in 
the  churches.  At  these  meetings,  liir.  Carey 
was  incessantly  introducing  and  descanting 
upon  the  importance  and  practicability  of  a 
mission  to  the  heathen,  and  of  his  own  wil- 
lingness to  engage  in  it.  But  he  met  with 
little  sympathy.  Some  re^rded  him  as  in- 
fatuated, and  denounced  his  project  as  wild 
and  hopeless;  and  others  hesitated,  amid 
doubts  and  fears.  On  one  occasion,  a  request 
bein^  made  for  a  topic  for  discussion,  at  a 
meetm^  of  ministers,  Mr.  Carey  proposed 
"  The  duty  of  Christians  to  attempt  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel  among  heathen  nations ; "  when 
Mr.  Ryland,  &ther  of  Dr.  Ryland,  expressed 
great  surprise,  and  called  him  an  enthusiast  for 
entertaining  such  a  notion. 

While     laboring    as  a  schoolmaster  and 
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preftching  at  Monlton,  he  wrote  an  essay,  which 
was  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of 
**  An  Inquiry  into  the  obligation  of  Christians 
to  use  means  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen." 
This  appeal  produced  a  strong  impression.  In 
1788,  Mr.  Carey  became  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Leicester.  While  there,  his  anxiety  for  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  abroad  increased,  till  it 
became  an  habitual  and  irrepressible  passion 
of  his  soul.  In  1791,  at  a  ministers'  meeting, 
he  urged  forward  the  discussion,  "  whether  it 
were  not  practicable,  and  our  bounden  duty,  to 
attempt  somewhat  towards  spreading  the  Gos- 
pel in  the  heathen  world."  About  this  time, 
two  sermons  were  preached  on  the  subject  by 
Mr.  Sutcliff  and  Mr.  Fuller  which  deepened 
the  impression.  At  the  anniversary  of  the 
'  association  at  Nottingham,  in  May,  1792,  Mr. 
Carey  preached  a  sermon  from  I»a.  54  :  2,  3, 
arranged  under  two  divisions.  (1)  **  Expect 
great  things  from  God,  (2)  attempt  great 
things /or  God,"  which  proauced  such  a  pow- 
erfulimpression  as  led  the  association  to  resolve 
that  a  plan  for  a  missionary  society  should  be 
presented  at  the  fall  meeting ;  and  on  the  se- 
cond of  October,  the  plan  was  adopted,  the 
society  formed,  and  a  contribution  of  £13  2s. 
6d.  made  on  the  spot.  Several  meetings  were 
held  soon  after,  and  the  contributions  in- 
creased. 

Mr.  Carey  had  his  attention  directed  to  the 
South  Seas ;  and  he  proposed  to  go,  if  any  so- 
ciety would  send  him  out,  with  the  means  of 
support  for  one  year.  But,  after  the  formation 
of  the  society,  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  a  Mr.  Thomas,  who  had  been  a  surgeon 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  afterwards  had  become 
a  preacher,  was  collecting  funds  for  a  mission 
in  Bengal;  and  sought  to  unite  the  two  ob- 
jects. And  the  committee,  having  satisfied 
themselves  as  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Thomas, 
and  being  fully  of  opinion  that  a  door  was 
opened  in  the  East  Indies  for  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen,  agreed  to  invite  him  to 
go  out  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society, 
agreeing  to  furnish  him  with  a  companion,  if 
one  could  be  obtained.  Mr.  Carey  was  asked 
if  he  was  inclined  to  accompany  him,  to  which 
he  answered  in  the  affirmative.  While  they 
were  discussing  the  matter,  Mr.  Thomas  came 
in,  and  Mr.  Carey  rising  from  his  seat,  they 
fell  on  each  other's  necks  and  wept.  *'  From 
Mr.  Thomas'  account,"  said  Mr.  Fuller,"  there 
is  a  gold  mine  in  India,  but  it  seems  almost  as 
deep  as  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Who  will 
venture  to  explore  it ? "  "I  will  go  down," 
Eciid  Mr.  Carey,  "  but  remember,  that  you  must 
hold  the  ropes"  This  they  solemnly  engaged 
to  do. 

But  Mr.  Carey  found  difficulties  in  his  way. 
His  wife  was  utterly  adverse  to  the  mission, 
and  refused  to  accompany  him.  She  consented, 
however,  to  his  taking  with  him  their  eldest  son 
Felix. 

An  effort  was  made  in  London,  in  behalf  of 


the  object :  but  it  was  viewed  with  great  dis- 
trust, and  tne  leading  men  were  afraid  of  com- 
mitting the  denomination  to  the  Society.     Mr. 
Thomas  visited  different  parts  of  the  country, 
to  awaken  interest  and  collect  funds.  Mr.  Gar^ 
made  repeated  attempts  to  persuade  his  wife 
to  accompany  him ;  but  she  resolutely  refused. 
Yet,  he  considered  his  duty  to  God  paramomity 
an^  amidst  the  severest  struggles  of  mind,  re- 
solved to  go,  intending  to  return  for  her  as  soon 
as  he  had  secured  a  footing  for  the  mission.  "But, 
being  dissappointed  of  sailing  at  the  time  set, 
in  the  interval  before  another  vessel  was  to 
sail,  Mr.  Carey  visited  her  again,  with  ihe 
hope  that  she  might  change  her  mind ;  but  she 
still  refused.    Mr.  Thomas,  however,  took  up 
the  case  of  his  friend,  and  afto*  renewing  his 
appeals  with  reiterated  ureencv,  she  yidded, 
and  accompanied  her  husbana.     They  em- 
barked, June  13,  1793,  and  arrived  at  Balsr 
sore,  on  the  7th  of  November.    For  the  history 
of  the  early  trials  and  struggles  of  this  mission^ 
the  reader  is  referred  to- the  appropriate  head^ 
under  the  article  "  HiNDOOfiTAN." 

In  1795,  the  Society  determined  on  establish- 
ing a  mission  in  Africa ;  and  two  young  men 
were  sent  out,  who  reached  Sierra  Leone  on  the 
first  of  December  the  same  year.  But  one  of 
them  was  obliged  to  return  on  account  of  his 
health  the  next  year,  and  the  other  embroiled 
himself  in  disputes  with  a  principal  person  in 
Sierra  Leone,  so  that  the  Governor  insisted  on 
his  leaving  the  colony,  and  he  was  discharged 
from  the  service  of  the  Society. 

The  organization  of  this  Society  is  very 
simple,  a  contribution  of  lOs.  Gd.,  constituting 
membership,  with  the  right  of  voting  at  its 
meetings.  Its  officers  are  chosen  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  by  ballot.  Its  affiiirs  are  con- 
ducted by  a  committee  of  36  ;  and  all  honor- 
ary and  corresponding  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, together  with  all  ministers  who  are 
members  of  the  Society,  and  officers  of  Lon- 
don auxiliaries,  are  entitled  to  vote  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Committee. 

This  Society  have  extended  their  missions  to 
the  different  portions  of  India,  and  have  them 
now  in  operation,  in  Calcutta,  Bengal,  North- 
ern India,  Madras  and  Ceylon ;  mso,  in  the 
West  Indies  :  in  Jamaica,  tirinidad,  Bahamas^ 
and  Hayti ;  in  Africa,  and  in  France.  The 
table  at  the  close  of  this  article  exhibits  the 
present  state  of  their  missions,  and  shows  the 
success  which  has  attended  their  labors. 

Receipts. — ^The  following  table  shows  an  ap> 
proximation  to  the  aggregate  receipts  of  the 
society  from  its  organization  to  March  31, 
1853,  with  the  average  annual  receipts  for 
the  periods  specified.  It  is  not,  however,  per- 
fectly accurate,  as  no  financial  statements  ap- 
pear in  the  reports  for  the  first  five  yean ;  and 
m  two  other  years  in  which  they  are  lacking, 
we  have  given  the  amounts  of  the  preceding 
and  following  years : 
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The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1853,  were  £17,225.  These  receipts  present 
the  same  general  feature  contained  in  the 
financial  reports  of  all  missionary  societies :  a 
general  ana  steady  adyance  in  the  contribu- 
tions. The  large  amount  for  the  period  end- 
ing in  1844,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  it 
includes  a  special  jubilee  fund,  coUeeted  for  the 
Society's  5(Hh  anniversary. 
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BABAKA:  Station  of  the  American 
Board  in  West  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gaboon  river. 

BARAPUTSA :  A  station  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Missionaij  Society  in  South  Africa. 

BABBADOES  :    See  West  Indies. 

BABODA  :  The  chief  city  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name,  in  India,  230  miles  from  Bom- 
bay and  78  from  Surat :  Pop.  100,000.  Near 
the.  city  is  a  bridge,  over  tiie  Kiver  Yisuamitra, 
which  IS  remark&le  as  being  the  only  one  in 
Gnjerat  A  station  of  the  Ix>ndon  Missionary 
Society. 

BABBA  POINT :  A  station  of  the  Wes- 
Icyan  Missionary  Society  in  West  Africa,  near 
StMarVs. 

BABBIPOBE  :  A  station  of  the  Gospel 
Propagation  Society  in  India,  16  miles  south- 
east of  Calcutta. 

BARTIOA  GROVE  :  A  station  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  British  Guiana. 

BASLE  MISSIONARY  SOCIETT  :  A 
seminary  was  established  at  Basle,  in  Switzer- 
land, in  1815,  for  the  education  of  missionaries 
to  the  heathen.  That  year,  a  Russian  army 
was  encamped  on  one  side  of  the  town,  and  a 
Hungarian  army  on  the  other,  and  a  torrent 
of  b<nnbs  was  opened  upon  the  town.  But  the 
Lord  sent  a  violent  east  wind,  which  had  such 
an  effect  upon  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  that  the 
bombs  were  exhausted  in  the  air  before  they 
could  reach  the  houses.  In  consequence  of  tins 
remarkable  deliverance,  the  people  of  God  re- 
solved to  establish  a  mission  seminary,  to  train 
up  pious  teachers  for  the  heathen.  The  first 
year,  they  had  only  a  few  rooms,  and  a  small 
number  of  schohurs,  their  income  being  £50 ; 
but  in  the  sixth  year,  they  were  able  to  build 
a  missionary  collie,  their  receipts  having  in- 


creased to  £5,000.  More  than  40  auxiliary 
societies  had  been  formed,  in  Switz^land,  Ger- 
many, and  France.  This  institution  has  since 
sent  out  a  large  number  of  valuable  and  de- 
voted laborers,  who  have  been  employed  in 
difi^rent  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  furnished 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  many  of  their 
most  eflScient  laborers.  In  1842,  the  institu- 
tion had  sent  out  175  missionaries,  and  28 
more  were  pursuing  their  studies. 

It  was  no  ^art  of  the  original  plan  to  send 
out  missionaries  to  the  heathen  ;  but  in  1821, 
a  society  was  regularly  organized,  (Die  Evan- 
gelische  Miasions^esellschaft  zu  Basel,)  with  the 
design  of  engaging  fully  in  the  missionary 
work.  Its  first  representatives  went  forth  in 
the  following  year.  It  now  has  16  mission- 
aries in  Western  Africa ;  28  in  India ;  and  3 
in  China.  It  has  also  a  mission  in  North 
America.  From  the  last  report  it  appears 
that  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year  were 
304,298  fr.  The  disbursements  were  as  fol- 
lows : — for  the  African  mission,  71,291  fr. ;  for 
the  India  mission,  156,849  fr. ;  for  the  Chinese 
mission,  21,193  fr. ;  for  North  America,  1,443 
fr. ;  for  the  Missionary  Institute,  39,815  fr. ; 
for  other  expenses,  22,221  fr.  The  payments 
exceeded  the  receipts  in  the  sum  8,514  fr.  One 
year  before,  the  debt  of  the  society  was  55,000  fr. 
Towards  the  liquidation  of  this  amount,  26,402 
fr.  have  since  been  paid,  12,568  fr.  having  been 
received  from  the  city  of  Basle  for  this  purpose. 

BASSETERRE  :  A  station  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  St  Kitts,  West  Indies. 

BATH :  A  station  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  Jamaica,  West  Indies. 

BASSEIN :  A  district  and  a  city  in  Bur- 
mah,  near  the  borders  of  Arracan,  and  the  seat 
of  a  mission  of  the  Am.  Baptist  Missionary 
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UnioD.  The  missiou  is  principally  for  the 
KareDs. 

BASSA  COVE :  A  settlement  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mechlin 
river,  a  station  of  the  Am.  Baptist  and  Epis- 
copal Missions  in  Liberia. 

BAT  A  VIA :  A  city  and  seaport  of  Java, 
capital  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  east, 
and  of  residency  of  same  name,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Jaccatra  river,  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
island.  Pop.  in  1842,  53,861,  of  whom  about 
3,000  were  Europeans,  the  rest  Chinese,  Java- 
nese, Malays,  &c 

BATHURST :  A  village  of  recaptured  Af- 
ricans, in  the  parish  of  St  James,  Sierra 
Leone,  West  Africa,  a  station  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  Also  a  station  of  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  in  Great  Na- 
maqualand,  South  Africa. 

BATTICALOA :  A  town  and  district  on 
an  island  three  miles  in  circumference,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Ceylon,  66  miles  S.  S.  E.  from 
Trincomale.  A  station  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary  Society. 

BATTICOTTA :  A  station  of  the  Am. 
Board,  in  ilie  northern  nart  of  Ceylon,  about 
6  miles  north-west  of  Jannapatam,  and  7  miles 
south-west  from  Tillipally.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  male  seminary,  now  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Hastings. 

BAU  :  One  of  the  Feejee  Islands,  about  two 
miles  in  circumference,  most  inconveniently 
situated  for  every  thing  except  defence.  The 
town  is  continually  in  ruins  from  fire,  some 
part  of  it  being  constantly  ignited  by  careless 
or  malicious  people.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
towns,  and  the  metropolis  of  Feejee.  A  sta- 
tion of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  society. 

BEAUFORT :  A  station  of  the  United 
Brethren,  in  Jamaica,  West  Indies. 

BEECHAM-DALE :  See  Aotea. 

BEERSHEBA :  A  station  of  the  Rhenish 
Missionary  Society,  in  Great  Namaqualand, 
South  Africa,  near  Bethany. 

BEERSHEBA:  Station  of  the  French 
Protestants,  in  South  Africa,  on  the  Caledon 
river,  60  miles  south-west  of  Plaatberg. 

BEKA :  A  station  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  Kafiraria,  South  Africa. 

BELGAUM  :  A  town  in  the  province  of 
Bejapoor,  India,  lat.  15^  53'  N.,  and  long.  74^ 
42'  £.  Its  climate  is  healthy,  but  all  external 
trade  is  stopped  for  six  months  in  the  year,  by 
the  rains.  Population  in  1820,  7,654,  one- 
third  Mahrattas,  one«ixth  Mohammedans,  one- 
eighth  Jains,  and  one-ninth  Brahmins.  A 
station  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

BELIZE  :  A  town  of  400  houses,  situated 
at  the  month  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  in 
Honduras  Bay.  A  station  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society. 

BELL  ART :  A  fortified  town  in  the  Bala^ 
gaut  ceded  districts,  India,  and  the  head  quar- 
ters of  a  civil  and  militarv  division ;  lat.  15^ 
5'  N.,  long.  76°  59'  E.    The  town  is  large  and 


populous.  Population  of  the  district,  927,857. 
A  station  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

BENARES  :  A  large  and  celebrated  city, 
in  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  capital  of  a  pro- 
vince and  district  of  the  same  name.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ganges,  460 
miles  north-west  of  Calcutta.  Population 
632,000.  It  is  the  most  Ao/y  city  of  the  Hin- 
doos, the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  India,  and 
is  resorted  to  by  pilgrims  from  all  quailers. 
Benares  is  crowded  with  mendicant  priests. 
There  are  said  to  be  8,000  houses  occupied  by 
Brahmins,  who  live  upon  the  alms  and  ofSsr- 
ings  of  the  pilgrims.  This  city  is  believed  by 
the  Hindoos  to  form  no  part  of  the  terrestri^ 
^lobe,  but  to  rest  upon  tne  point  of  Siva's  tri- 
dent ;  hence,  they  say,  no  esu-thquake  can  ever 
aflfect  it> 

BERBICE  :  A  colony  in  British  Guiana, 
about  70  miles  east  of  Cfeorgetown,  in  which 
there  are  several  stations  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society. 

BEREA :  Station  of  the  French  Protes- 
tants in  South  Africa,  on  the  Caledon  river. 

BERHAMPORE :  A  town  in  Bengal,  sit- 
uated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Cossimbazar 
river,  about  six  miles  south  from  Moorshedabad. 
Population  20,000.  It  became  a  station  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  in  1824^ 

BERHAMPORE :  A  town  in  Orissa,  in 
Hindoostan,  on  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  BengaL 
It  is  the  most  southern  station  of  the  General 
Baptists  in  Orissa. 

BERLIN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY: 
An  institution  was  formed  at  Berlin,  in  1800, 
by  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  designed 
to  qualify  pious  young  men  for  missionaries. 
The  number  of  students  who  had  been  educar 
ted  there,  amounted,  in  1825,  to  40.  The  So- 
ciety has  14  missionaries  in  South  Africa ;  but 
it  has,  in  general,  assisted  other  bodies  of 
Christians  m  the  work  of  evangelizing  the 
heathen,  rather  than  sought  to  establish  mis- 
sions itself. 

BERLIN  MISSIONARY  UNION  FOR 
CHINA :  This  society  was  formed  in  June, 
1850,  during  a-visit  of  Dr.  Gutzlafl*  to  Berlin. 
Dr.  F.  W.  Krummacher  was  chosen  President, 
and  Prof.  Lachs,  Secretary.  The  object  of  the 
society  is  to  send  forth  European  laborers,  male 
and  female,  and  also  to  support  institutions  for 
the  training  of  native  preachers ;  and  it  hopes 
to  aid  in  evangelizing,  not  only  China,  out 
Thibet  and  the  adjacent  countries. 

BERMUDAS :  A  numerous  cluster  of 
small  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  extending 
about  45  miles  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  and  hav- 
ing their  northern  point  in  long.  63°  28'  W., 
lat.  320  34'  N.  Population  9  or  10,000.  The 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  have  several 
stations  on  these  islands.    (Sec  Wesi  Indiet) 

BETHANY:  A  sUtion  of  the  Berlin 
Missionary  Society  in  S.  Africa. 

BETHABARA :  A  station  of  the  Mora- 
vians in  Jamaica,  W.  I. 
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BETHEL :  A  station  of  the  Berlin  Mis- 
donuT  Society,  Sonth  Africa. 

BETHEL :  A  station  of  the  MoraTians 
on  St  KittB,  W.  L 

BETHELSDORP :  Station  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society,  a  settlement  of  Hot- 
t^tots  in  Sonth  Africa,  450  miles  east  of 
Cape  Town,  and  7  miles  north  of  Fort  Fred- 
eric  

BETHESDA:  Station  of  the  French 
P»>testant8  in  Sonth  Africa,  73  miles  N.  E. 
of  Cape  Town. 

BETHESDA :  A  station  of  the  Moravians 
OQ  St.  Kitts,  W.  L 

BETHULLA. :  Station  of  the  French  Pro- 
testant Society  in  South  Africa,  54  miles  6.  E. 
of  PhiUpolis.  Inhabitants,  2,500,  chiefly 
Batlapis. 

BEnnOHEBRY:  A  station  of  the  Ger- 
man Missionary  Society  in  India. 

BETHANY :  A  station  of  the  Rhenish 
Missionary  Society  in  Qreat  Namaqnaland, 
South  Africa. 

BEULAH :  A  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary  Society  in  the  Society  Islands. 

BEXLEY:  A  settlement  in  Western  Af- 
rica, on  the  Mechlin  riyer,  six  miles  from  the 
coast,  the  chief  station  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Mission. 

BEIRUT  :  The  ancient  Berytus,  a  seaport, 
ond  the  chief  town  of  the  Druses.  Its  streets 
are  narrow  and  irregular,  and  the  suburbs  are 
nearly  as  large  as  the  town,  consisting  of 
houses  interspersed  with  gardens  planted  with 
trees,  which  give  it  a  beautiful  appearance. 
The  environs  are  laid  out  in  plantations  full  of 
fine  trees,  and  a  stream  descending  from  Mount 
Lebanon  winds  through  the  country  to  the 
Bca.  The  mountains  enclose  a  fine  plain  filled 
with  mulberry-trees,  on  which  is  reared  the 
finest  silk  in  Syria.  Population  estimated  from 
12,000  to  20,000.  Beirdt  is  the  first  commer- 
cial port  of  Syria,  and  is  visited  by  the  Turk- 
ish and  European  steamers,  and  vessels  from 
different  parts  of  the  world.  The  people  are 
divided  into  different  sects,  but  are  principally 
of  the  Arab  race,  and  speak  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage. BeirQt  is  the  principal  station  of 
the  American  Board  in  Syria. 

BHAGALPUB :  A  station  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  in  North  India. 

BHINGAR:  In  Hindoostan,  two  miles 
east  of  Ahmednu^gur,  and  was  occupied  as  a 
station  by  that  mission  in  1846.    Pop.  4,000. 

BIABOU:  A  station  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  on  the  Island  of  St.  Vin- 
cent, W.  I. 

BIBLE  SOCIETIES  :  Origin.— Until  the 
formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  in  1804,  it  is  believed  that  there  did 
not  exist  in  the'world  anv  society  having  for 
its  sole  object  the  distribution  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  without  note  or  comment  among 
the  people  generally.  An  association  had  ex- 
isted in  London  for  several  years,  having  for 


its  object  the  supply  of  the  Scriptures  to  the 
soldiers  and  sailors.    It  was  afterwards  some- 
what remodeled,  and  called  tiie  **  Naval  and 
Military  Bible  Society,"  but  its  efforts  were  di- 
rected to  a  single  point,  and  were  somewhat 
limited  even   there.     A  society  called  the 
"French    Bible    Society,"   was   formed   in 
France,  in  1792,  but  its  operations  were  impe- 
ded from  various  causes,  and  after  struggling 
along  for  a  few  years,  the  society  disposed  of 
the  Bibles  on  hand,  settled  up  their  accounts, 
and  dissolved  in  August,  1803.    It  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  supposed  that  no  effort  had  been 
Sut  forth  to  furnish  a  supply  of  Bibles  for  the 
estitute  generally,  for  tne  several  missionary 
societies  in  England  and  Scotland  published 
large  editions  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  as  well 
as  other  religious  books,  and  tracts.     One 
society  alone,  ''The  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,"  formed  in  1698,  printed 
the  New  Testament  in  Arabic,  the  whole  Bible 
in  the  language  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  four 
editions  of  it  in  the  Welsh  lang^uage,  besides 
many  editions  in  English.    The  operations  of 
this   societv  are   still   increasing.     By  the 
efforts  of  these  societies  many  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  were  put  in  circulation,  while  as  yet 
there  was  no  general  society  to  supervise  the 
effort,  and  carry  forward  the  work  with  an 
energy  and  system  becoming  its  importance. 
The  supply  of  an  edition  of  the  Welsh  Bible, 
for  distriDution  in  that  principality,  seems  to 
have  been  the  moving  spring  of  the  estabUsb- 
ment  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Charles,  a  Welsh  minister,  had 
urged  that  something  should  be  done,  and  at 
len^b,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  a  dissenting 
minister,  who  had  traversed  uie  ground,  wrote 
and  published  an  essay,  setting  forth  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  the  necessity  of  speedy 
and  vigorous  action,  and  su^gestin^  the  forma- 
tion of  a  lar^e  national  instituiion.    Th^ 
hints  rested  with  weight  in  the  minds  of  manv 
benevolent  men,  a  general  meeting  was  invited, 
and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
was  duly  organized  on  the  7tn  of  March,  1804. 
Immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  society 
a    correspondence    was    opened    with    many 
friends  of  the  Bible,  in  all  the  large  oitics  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  other  places 
more  dii^tant,  unfolding  the  views  entertained, 
as  well  as  the  plans  proposed ;  urging  cooper- 
ation either  by  the  formation  of  oistinct  soci- 
eties, or  becoming  auxiliary,  and  offering  pecu- 
niary aid  if  needed.    It  was  not  long  before  a 
response  came  from  Germany.    The  friends  of 
the  cause  at  the  citv  of  Nurenberg  assembled 
and  formed  a  Bible  Society  on  the  general 
principles  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Socie^, 
calling  it  the  "  Nurenberg  Bible  Society."  la 
about  two  years  the  seat  of  the  society  was 
transferred  to  Basle,  as  possessing  more  facili- 
ties for  printing  and  distributing  the  Scrip- 
tures.    The  Society  is  now  known  as  tho 
"  (jcrman  Bible  Society." 
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Other  places  ioqd  foUowed,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  great  work  was  fairly  under  way. 
In  ten  years  Ironi  the  formation  of  the  Britidi 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  mainly  through 
their  odvioe  and  cooperation,  82  large,  inde- 
pendent Bible  societies  had  been  formed  in 
Europe,  several  having  many  auxiliaries  of 
their  own ;  five  important  branches  had  been 
established  in  Asia,  four  of  them  auxiliary  to 
the  British  Society,  vie.,  Calcutta,  Colombo, 
Bombay  and  Java,  and  one,  viz.,  Astrachan, 
auxiliary  to  the  Bossian.  Two  auxiliary  so- 
cieties had  been  formed  in  Africa,  viz.,  one  on 
^e  isles  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  and  the 
other  at  St  Helena.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  Bible  societies  had  been  formed 
on  the  American  continent,  exclusive  of  one 
at  Quebec,  and  one  at  Pictou,  with  the  **  Nova 
Scotia  Bible  Society,"  established  at  Halifax, 
with  branches  in  all  the  principal  towns  in  that 
Province.  Two  auxiliaries  to  the  British  So- 
ciety were  formed  in  the  West  Indies,  viz.,  one 
at  J  amaica,  of  colored  people,  and  one  at  An- 
tipia.  Hie  same  time  that  the  work  was  thus 
advancing  in  the  four  great  quarters  of  the 
globe,  no  less  than  559  societies  auxiliary  to 
the  great  parent  society  in  London,  had  been 
formed  within  the  British  dominions. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  names 
of  the  several  large  independent  societies  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  Asia  and  Af- 
rica, previous  to  the  formation  of  t^e  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society,  with  the  date  of  their  sev- 
eral organizations. 
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TABLE. 


xuTB  or 


OBOAsvunom. 

Gcnnan  Bible  Society M^J  10,  1804 

BerUn  Bible  Societr Feb.  U,  1806 

RatUbon  (CathoUc)  Bible  Boeiely 1806 

Dnblin  Bible  8ocietj  (aftenrftTda  aux.) . .  1800 

Hibernian  Bible  Soc.  (afterwards  aoz.) . .  1807 

Ediobuifh  Bible  Soc.  (afterwards  avx.) .  Jxdy  81, 1809 

Hungarian  Bible  Society 1811 

Zurich  Biblo  Society Sept.,  1812 

WirtenbcrK  Bible  Society 1812 

FInnishBiblo  Society 1812 

Koninffsbureb  Bible  Society 1812 

Chur  Bible  Society  (OkthoUc) 1818 

ScbaSbaosen  Bibk  Society 1813 

Russian  Bible  Society  with  ten  large  auz- 

iliarifls,  formed  in  1818, 1814,  and  1816  Jan.  38, 1813 

St.  GaU  Bible  Society July  8,  1813 

Island  of  Gothland  Btble  Society Oct.  13, 1818 

GothenbuTi^  Bible  Society Nor.  4, 1813 

Wetteras  Bible  Society 1813 

Berne  Bible  Society 

Amsterdam  English  Bible  Society Uazch  23, 1814 

Netherlands  Bible  Society,  with  88  branch 

societies 

Eanorer  Bible  Society  with  an  aozHiazy 

atOsnaburK Jnly  26, 1814 

Elberfield  Bible  Society  with  aoziliariea. .  July,  1814 

Pruasian  Bib.  Soc.  with  many  audliariat  Ang.  2, 1814 

Tburingian  Bible  Sodety Aug.  10, 1814 

SaxonBible  Society Sept.  16, 1814 

Lubec  Bible  Society Oct.  12, 1814 

Bambio-Aliona  Bibto  Soc&aly ^  1814 

Swadiiih  Bible  Sodetj 1814 

Danish  Bftle  Sodetr 

8trashui|(  Bible  Society Dee.  SO,  1814 

Lausanne  Bible  Society Dec.  30,1814 

Genera  Bible  Society Dec.  81, 1814 

Kichsflcld  Bible  Society March  16, 1816 


QeTe  Bible  Society 1816 

BkenMB  Bible  Socie^ April,  1816 

Lund  Bible  Society 1816 

Iceland  Bible  Society Jnly,  1816 

Brunswick  Bible  Society Jane  18,  1816 

Nassau  Hambuig  Bible  Society Jan.  1,  IBIO 

Frankfort  Bible  Society Jan.  4,  1816 

New  Wied  and  Wied  Rnnckel  Bible  Soc. .  Jan.  8,  1816 

ASIA. 

Ckleutta  (auxiliary}  Bible  Society 1 811 

Oolombo  (auxiliary)  Bible  Society 1 813 

Bombay  (anxiliazT)  Bible  Society 1  Sia 

Jaya  (auxiliary)  Bible  Sodefy Jane  4,  1814 

Astrachan  (audliary)  Bible  Society 1816 

AnuoA. 

lianxltinfl  and  Bourbon  (anx.)  BiUe  Boo.  1812 

St.  Helena  (auxiliary)  Kble  Society 1814 

The  establishment  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  forms  a  grand  era  in  the  Bible  opera- 
tions on  the  globe.    It  is  believed  that  ike 
first  Bible  Society  in  the  United  States,  was 
the  Philadelphia  Bible  Society,  which  was 
formed  in  the  year  1808,  but  not  yeij  long 
after  this  Bible  societies  were  also  formed 
in  Connecticat,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Yii^ginia, 
and  other  southern  states,  while  the  active  ex- 
ertions of  Messrs.  Mills  anid  Schermerhom,  who 
performed  a  missionary  tour  to  the  south-west 
and  west,  in  I8I4,  aided  by  the  Philadelphia, 
Connecticut,  and  New  York  Bible  Societies, 
were  instrumental  in  arousing  the  churdies, 
and  procuring  ultimately,  the  establishment  of 
Bible  societies  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Mississippi,   and    Louisiana,   ccHnprehending 
both  state  and  county  societies,  so  that  on  tho 
establishment  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
in  1616,  there  existed  more  than  fifty  Bibfe 
Societies  in  the  United  States  in  active  opera- 
tion, forty-three  of  which  became  at  once  oux- 
itiarr  to  the  National  Institution. 

The  subject  of  forming  a  national  sociefy, 
had  been  agitated  from  year  to  year,  among 
friends  of  the  Bible  cause  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  but  nothing  definite  had  been 
effected,  until  the  vear  1815,  when  a  plan  was 
sketched  by  the  New  Jersey  Bible  Society, 
and  sent  out  to  the  sister  societies  for  concur- 
rence. This  plan  met  with  very  general  favor, 
and  not  long  after,  the  managers  of  the  New- 
York  Bible  Society  expressed  their  views  in  a 
series  of  resolutions,  approving  of  the  p^an,  and 
concluding  by  requesting  thd  Hon.  Ellas  Bou- 
dinot,  then  President  of  the  New  Jersey  Bible 
Society,  to  invite  a  ceneral  meeting  to  be  held 
in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  second  Wed- 
nesday in  May,  1816.  This  was  done,  and  the 
meeting  was  held  accordingly,  and  61  dele- 
gates, from  ten  different  stat»  in  the  Union, 
speared  with  credentials  from  between  dO 
and  40  different  local  societies;  the  Bubjeds 
involved  were  all  carefoUy  examined,  and  on 
the  second  day  of  meeting,  w.  Thursday,  Mav 
ilth,  1816,  a  eoDstitslion  was  adopted,  and 
*'Tbb  AimiCAK  Bnui  Socmr"  was  dnly 
or^nized. 

From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  American 
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Bible  Society  has  gone  steadily  onward,  en- 
largiug  its  operations  from  year  to  year  until 
its  ioflueoce  has  been  felt  to  some  extent  by 
abncst  every  nation  under  heaTen«  Every 
State  and  Territory  in  the  Union  has  cooperated 
in  the  good  work,  either  directly  or  through 
societies  auxiliary  to  the  national  institution, 
of  which,  up  to  May,  1853,  there  were  1457, 
with  2500  branches,  scattered  throughout  the 
United  States.  For  about  twenty  years,  most 
if  not  all  of  the  evangelical  denominations  co- 
operated harmoniously  in  the  operations  of 
the  American  Bible  Society.  At  length,  In 
1885,  a  disagreement  arose  between  the  Bap- 
tist denomination  jind  the  Managers  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  in  relation  to  the 
principles  on  which  new  versions  should  be 
made  in  foreign  languages;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  the  latter,  in  adopting 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  they  ^^  feel  at 
liberty  to  enoonrage  only  such  versions  as 
conform  in  the  principles  of  their  translation 
to  the  common  English  version,  at  least  so 
far  as  that  all  the  religious  denominations, 
represented  in  this  Society,  can  consistently 
use  and  circulate  said  veisions  in  their  several 
schools  and  communities,"  the  principal  part 
of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  the  United 
States  withdrew  from  the  Am.  B.  S.,  and  in 
1837,  they  formed  the  American  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society;  a  provisional  organization, 
nnder  the  same  name,  having  been  formed  ic 
New  York  the  year  before.  This  Society  now 
has  about  850  auxiliaries.  But  a  portion  of 
those  who  left  the  American  Bible  Society,  on 
ibis  occasion,  were  desirous  of  making  an  en- 
tire revision  of  the  English  version.  This  pro- 
duced a  division  in  the  American  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  which  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  American  Bible  Union  in  1860.  • 

We  have  sketched  the  history  of  the  British 
«Dd  Foreign  Bible  Society  on  the  foregoing 
pi^l^es,  from  its  formation  in  1804  to  the  form- 
ation of  the  American  Society  in  1816.  Its 
progress  for  the  thirty-seven  years  which  have 
transpired  since  that  time  has  been,  in  a  most 
emphatic  sense,  upward  and  onward.  From  a 
handful  of  men  at  the  bmnning,  not  more 
than  could  sit  around  a  table,  it  has  become  a 
Samson  in  strength,  stretching  its  giant  arms, 
laden  with  blessing,  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
the  world.  The  Bible  Societies  in  continental 
finro^,  as  well  as  in  Asia  and  Africa,  have 
experienced  many  changes  in  the  last  thirty- 
seven  years.  Some  which  were  then  formed 
have  ceased  to  exist,  and  many  others  have 
been  organized,  and  at  the  present  time  Bible 
societies  are  found  in  successful  operation  in 
every  European  nation,  as  well  as  in  many  im- 
portant places  in  Asia,  on  the  African  coast, 
and  in  many  islft  of  the  sea.  It  might  be 
dtlBcult  to  name  them  all,  were  we  to  attempt 
the  task,  but  we  are  safe  in  the  assertion  that 
as  many  as  one  hundred  independent  societies 
are  now  in  operation,  exclusive  of  many  hun- 


dreds of  auxiliaries  and  branches  which  are 
clustering  around  them.  Such  is  a  very  brief 
sketch  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  Bible  so- 
cieties to  the  present  time.  We  turn  now  to 
trace  the 

Results. — ^Very  great  and  encouraging  re- 
sults may  be  stated  here  in  very  few  words. 
The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  cele- 
brated a  jubilee  on  the  8th  of  March,  1853,  on 
entering  the  fiftieth  year  of  their  existence, 
and  then  reported  that  the  society  had  issued 
Bibles  and  Testaments  to  the  number  of  25,- 
402,309  copies,  and  had  expended  in  that  work 
four  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  about  twenty 
millions  of  dollars.  The  number  of  languages 
and  dialects  in  which  it  had  printed  and 
circulated  the  Scriptures  was  148.  The  num- 
ber of  its  auxiliaries  direct,  was  4,257. 

The  American  Bible  Society,  from  its  insti- 
tution, in  1816,  up  to  May  1, 1853,  a  period 
of  thirty^seven  years,  has  put  into  circulation, 
9,088,352  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  in  many  dif- 
ferent languages,  raising  from  various  sources 
about  four  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  at 
least  9400,000  of  which  has  been  expended  to 
aid  in  furnishing  the  Scriptures  for  distribution 
among  the  hea&en. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  these  two  great  national  institutions,  with 
their  host  of  auxiliaries,  the  Bible  societies  in 
continental  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in  Africa, 
have  published  and  circulated  some  five  or  six 
millions  of  copies^  of  the  Holv  Scriptures,  in 
the  various  languages  spoken  there ;  while  thS 
American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  during 
the  sixteen  years  of  its  existence,  has  put  into 
circulation  more  than  half  a  miUion  of  copies 
of  the  Scriptures,  in  35  di£ferent  languages, 
and  as  many  more  in  English,  and  expended 
more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars,  nearly 
265,000  of  which  was  expended  in  the  foreign 
work.  The  ag^gate  of  all  these  operations 
is  the  publication  and  circulation  of  nearly 
50,000,000  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in 
almost  all  the  languages  si>oken  upon  earth, 
and  the  expenditure  in  this  important  work  of 
at  least  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  Such  are 
the  great  results  of  the  operations  of  Bible 
societies  in  the  last  fifty  years.  These  results 
encourage  the  hope  that  the  time  promised  is 
at  hand,  when  the  gospel  shall  blossom  and 
bud,  and  fill  the  face  of  the  world  with  fruit 
For  the  details  of  this  subject,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  Annual  Reports  qf  the  Brit,  and 
Foreign  Bib.  5bc;  Oven's  Historu  of  the  first 
ten  years  of  thai  society ;  the  Annual  Reports  of 
the  Am.  Bib.  Soc. ;  and  the  Annual  Reports  of 
tfie  Am.  and  For.  Bib.  Soc  ;  and  also  to  Strick- 
land's History  of  the  Am.  Bib.  Soc.,  published  in 
1849. — Rev.  J.  Gbeenlkaf. 

The  following  table  embodies  much  valuablo 
information,  showing  the  progressive  advance- 
ment of  the  Bible  cause  in  this  country  for 
the  last  22  years ;  and  the  proportion  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  appropriations : 
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RKCEIFTS  OF  THB  .AJOfiRICAN  BIBLE  80CIET7  AS  THB  RBgULT  OF  D0NATI0K8,  Aim 

APPBOPBIATIONS  MADE  OF  THB  SAME. 


Year. 

Beoeipta. 

Fteriodi. 

Donations 
for  For.  Dia. 

Appropriated 
for  For.  Uaea. 

Fttioda. 

IbrHameUaeM. 

1832,  .    . 

1833,  .    . 

1834,  .    . 

1835,  .    . 

1836,  .    . 

1837,  .    . 

1838,  .    . 

1839,  .    . 

1840,  ."    . 

1841,  .    . 

1842,  .    . 

1843,  .    . 

1844,  .    . 

1845,  .    . 

1846,  .    . 

1847,  .    . 

1848,  ■'    . 

1849,  .    . 

1850,  .    . 

1851,  .    . 

1852, 

»47,564 
46,091 
54,570 
62,868 

58,781 
35,728 
44,365 
53,285 

211,093 

192,159 

249,644 

314,571 

424,168 
1,391,635 

13,789 

6,589 
3,631 
5,840 

6,418 
2,686 
3,843 
2,419 

1,247 

1,091 

1,526 

965 

1,938 

10,762 

1,483 

631 

15,300 
17,000 
35,500 

39,070 

6,326 

20,230 

19^5 

10,549 
30,794 
16,619 
15,518 

68^1 
85,091 
73,480 
57,237 

47,788 
332,027 

142,662 

107,068 
176,164 
257,334 

* 

376,380 
1,059,609 

48,030 
61,840 
74,530 
65,244 

67,606 

68,468 

104,551 

73,946 

94,505 

91,804 

117,794 

120,065 

23,945 

13,792 

1,500 

18,000 

9,500 
11,188 
17,900 

9,100 

BIMBIA :  A  station  of  the  English  Bap- 
tists at  Old  Calabar,  West  Africa. 

BINTENNE :  A  station  of  the  Wesleyans 
on  an  island  on  the  east  coast  of  Ceylon. 

BIRKLANDS  :  Station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  in  South  Africa,  containing 
a  large  population  of  Kafires. 

BLACK  TOWN  :  The  fortified  and  most 
populous  portion  of  the  city  of  Madras,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Hindoostan.  It  was  occupied 
as  a  station  of  the  Am.  Board,  in  1849. 

BLINK  WATER :  A  station  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society,  on  the  Bufialo  river, 
in  South  Africa. 

BLUEFIELDS  :  A  station  of  the  Gospel 
Prop^ation  Society,  in  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

BLYEND AAL :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  in  Berbice. 

BOMBAY  :  A  city  on  the  west  coast  of 
India,  occupying  an  island  of  the  same  name, 
8  miles  in  length  N.  to  S.,  and  2  or  3  in 
width.  The  population,  as  reported  in  1851, 
is  556,000.  Of  these,  297,000  are  Hindoos, 
speaking  the  Mahratta  and  Gujathe  languages, 
and  124,000  are  Mohammedans.  The  rest  are 
Parsees,  Jains,  &c.  The  Mohammedans  gen- 
erally speak  Hindostanee.  The  Parsees  of 
Bombay  are  about  100,000  in  number,  while 
the  Jains  number  only  a  few  thousands.  Ilie 
Roman  Catholicsare numerous.  Bombay, next 


to  Madras,  is  the  oldest  of  the  British  poeses- 
sions  in  India,  and  commands  the  whole  trade 
of  the  north-west  coast,  and  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.    The  Am.  Board  commenced  its  mission 

Jaere  in  1812.  

BOOK  AND  TRACT  SOCIETIES  :  The 
Bible  itself  is  a  series  of  inspired  tracts,  gath- 
ered into  a  sacred  volume.  Wickliff  was  the 
author  of  more  than  one  hundred  volumes 
against  Popery,  besides  commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures,  and  numerous  tracts,  which  were 
extensively  read,  notwithstanding  they  were 
ordered  to  be  burned.  Some  of  his  tractsi 
borne  to  Bohemia  by  an  Oxford  student  in 
1389,  sowed  the  seeds  of  truth  in  the  heart  of 
John  Huss,  whose  writings  in  torn  were 
blessed  to  Martin  Luther,  who  was  the  author 
of  740  tracts  and  books,  which  bore  no  incon- 
siderable part  in  the  Great  Reformation.  The 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  KnowUdge  was 
formed  in  England  in  1701,  parUy<'to  dis- 
perse both  at  home  and  abroad.  Bibles  and 
tracts  of  religion."  In  1750,  was  formed  the 
first  institution  of  a  catholic  character,  of 
which  there  is  anjr  notice — "The  Society  for 
Promoting  Religious  Knowledge  among  the 
Poor,"  and  its  works  were  extensively  uselnL 
In  1756,  similar  institutions  were  formed  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Near  the  close  of 
the  last  centuty,  the  deluge  of  infidel  publica- 
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tions,  the  ofl&priDff  of  the  French  BevolntioD, 
prompted  Mrs.  Hannah  More  to  prepare  a 
aeries  of  tracts,  entitled  "  The  Cheap  Keposi* 
toiy  Tracts/'  which  had  an  immense  and  use- 
fal  circalation.  More  than  2,000,000  copies 
were  scattered  abroad.  The  demonstration  of 
the  power  of  a  cheap,  popular  religions  litera- 
tore;  in  the  success  9f  Mrs.  More's  efibrts,  and 
the  benevolent  zeal  of  the  Bev.  George  Bni^ 
dcr,  let  to  the  formation  of 

The  Bsuoious  Tract  Society,  Loin>ON,  in 
1799  ;  which  may  be  regarded,  perhaps,  as  the 
parent  of  the  numerous  and  respectable  pro- 
geny of  tract  societies  throughout  the  world. 
The  object  of  their  organization  was  to  publish 
and  circulate  evangelical  truth,  in  simple,  un- 
sectarian  forms.  The  committee  was  composed 
of  equal  numbers  of  churchmen  and  dissenters ; 
and  their  first  address  declares  that  its  publi- 
cationa  shall  contain  "  nothing  of  the  shibboleth 
of  sect ;  nothing  to  recommend  one  denomina- 
tion, or  to  throw  odium  on  another ;  nothing 
of  the  acrimony  of  contending  parties  against 
those  that  diflfer  from  them ;  but  pure  good- 
natured  Christianity,  in  which  all  the  followers 
of  the  Lamb,  who  are  looking  for  the  mercy 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life, 
can  unite  with  pleasure,  as  in  one  great  com- 
mon cause.  ^  or  should  any  worldly  scheme 
be  interwoven  with  the  truth,  or  attempted  to 
be  concealed  under  its  folds.  Here  should  not 
be  seen  the  slightest  vestige  of  any  carnal  end, 
in  any  form  or  for  any  purpose,  however  laudar 
ble  some  mav  think  it ;  nothing  but  divine 
truth,  unmingfed,  unadulterated,  and  pure  as  it 
came  from  heaven,  fit  for  the  whole  human 
race  to  imbibe." 

The  site  occupied  by  the  Society's  edifice  in 
London  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  his- 
torical association  to  be  found  in  the  metro- 
Dolis.  It  adjoins  St  P»il's  church-yard,  where 
Wickliff  met  his  persecutors,  ana  Tyiidale's 
Testaments  and  Lutherls  writings  were  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  and  where  martyrs  suf- 
fered for  the  truth.  It  is  a  befitting  spot  for 
the  multiplication  of  those  gospel  writings 
which  s^rmbolize  the  revived  power  and  ulti- 
mate triumph  over  all  error  and  opposition, 
of  the  Gospel  itself,  in  all  lands. 

The  publications  of  the  "  Beligious  Tract 
Society"  are  about  5,000  in  number,  and  are 
80  varied  in  character,  style  and  language,  as 
to  meet  the  wants  of  all  classes.  Besides  a 
Taluable  series  of  tracts  and  children's  tracts, 
several  hundred  books  for  the  young,  a  rich 
variety  of  standard,  practical  treatises,  and 
many  helps  to  the  stuay  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
Societv  issues  four  or  five  periodicals  for  young 
and  old,  with  a  wide  and  useful  circulation. 
Of  "  The  Leisure  Hour,"  about  80,000  are  circu- 
lated; of  the  **  Sunday  at  Home,"  about45,000 ; 
and  of  the  *'  Child's  Companion"  about  40,000. 

The  total  circulation  of  the  London  Soci- 
eiYs  publications  exceeds  six  hundred  miUions 
of  copies.    Its  total  annual  receipts  are  about 
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£70,000  or  about  9350,000,  including  £8,000 
or  £10,000  in  donations.  Its  total  receipts  for 
the  first  fifty  years  were,  in  donations  £152,552, 
and  for  sales  £1,023,215  =  £1,202,242,  or 
about  $6,000,000.  Its  gratuitous  issues  an<^ 
grants  of  money,  paper,  engravings,  &c.,  for 
the  foreign  Christian  press  in  fifty  years, 
amounted  to  £155,372,  or  about  $750,000. 

The  fruits  of  these  stupendous  operation? 
are  found  in  every  part  of  tne  world,  and  many 
have  been  garnerea  for  the  great  day.  A  fact 
of  pleasing  interest  in  the  early  history  of  this* 
society  must  conclude  our  condensed  sketch 
Scarcely  were  its  own  foundations  laid,  and  itn 
special  work  commenced,  before  its  founderr 
and  early  managers  were  providentially  led  in 
consider  the  necessity  of  a  kindred  society  fo" 
the  circulation  of  the  Holv  Scriptures.  Thf 
secretary  and  committee  of  the  Tract  Society 
became  the  founders  of  the  British  and  For 
eign  Bills  Society  in  1804,  and  tiie  Bev.  John 
Hughes,  secretary  of  the  former,  became  thfi 
first  secretary  of  the  latter.  Thus  were  linked 
together  by  parental  and  filial  ties  two  of  the 
most  influential  and  useful  of  the  benevolent 
institutions  of  the  world. 

The  Ahebican  Tract  Societt  was  formed 
in  New  York,  Ma;^  11, 1825,  and  has  become 
the  largest  institution  of  its  class  in  the  world 
A  brief  sketch  of  its  history  befits  these  pages 
Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Bebgiou 
Tract  Society,  London,  the  Massachusetto  So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  com- 
menced in  1803  the  publication  of  tracts  and 
books.  The  Connecticut  Tract  Society,  Bev. 
Dr.  Dwight,  president,  and  Jeremiah  Evarts, 
secretary,  was  formed  in  1807,  and  other  kin- 
dred institutions  came  into  being.  The  tracts 
of  Hannah  More  found  their  way  to  Boston, 
and  reached  the  youthful  members  of  a  com- 
mercial firm,  by  whom  they  were  highly 
prized.  They  caused  several  numbers  to  be 
reprinted,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  accompa- 
nying the  packages  of  goods  sent  from  their 
store  to  various  parts  of  the  country,  with 
some  of  these  tracts.  During  long  and  useful 
lives,  Homes  and  Homer  continued  the  active 
friends  of  the  Society  which  owed  its  origin 
in  a  considerable  degree  to  their  influence.  In 
1814  the  New  England  (afterwards  the  Amer- 
ican) Tract  Society,  was  formed  at  Boston^-a 
suggestion  at  a  meeting  of  half  a  dozen  Chris- 
tian friends  having  led  to  the  contribution  of 
sums  for  printing  several  tracts,  and  after  a 
few  months  of  deliberation  and  experiment,  to 
the  organization  of  a  society  which  put  in 
circulation  about  4,250,000  of  publications  in 
the  ten  succeeding  years.  Cfther  societies, 
catholic  or  denominational,  were  formed  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  total 
circulation  previous  to  1825,  reached  about 
10,000,000  copies. 

In  1824,  a  correspondence  commenced  be- 
tween the  New  York  Beligious  Tract  Society 
and  the  American  Tract  Society  at  Boston, 
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which  resulted  in  a  pnblic  meeting  held  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  March  II,  1825,  at  which 
the  plan  of  a  national  tract  society  was 
adopted,  to  be  etabmitted  to  the  principal  tract 
societies ;  and  a  subscription  for  the'erection 
of  a  tract^honse  was  commenced  with  $5,000 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Tappan,  93,000  by  Mr.  Moses 
Allen,  and  $1,000  each  by  W.  W.  Chester 
and  Bichard  T.  Haines,  which  were  afterwards 
increased  to  more  than  925,000  by  donors  in 
New  York  city.  A  convention  of  delegates 
from  yarions  tract  societies  assembled  in  New 
York,  May  10,  1825,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milnor, 
chairman ;  the  constitution  was  approved,  and, 
on  the  succeeding  day  the  organization  was 
efiRgcted,  and  the  comer  stone  of  the  tract- 
house  laid  with  solemn  religious  services ;  S. 
V.  S.  Wilder,  Esq.,  president;  Rev.  Wm. 
A.  Hallock,  secretary;  Moses  Allen,  Esq., 
treasurer ;  Rev.  Drs.  Milnor,  Spring,  Knox  and 
Edwards,  and  Rev.  Messrs.  Sommers  and  Sum- 
merfield.  Publishing  Committee.  It  was  near 
the  close  of  this  meeting  that  the  lamented 
Summerfield  made  his  last  public  address,  in 
which  he  said,  ^  In  all  the  anniversaries  I  have 
ever  attended,  in  Europe  or  America,  I  have 
never  been  so  conscious  of  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  Christian  love  pervading 
every  heart.  Again  and  again  I  comd  not  re- 
frain from  weeping.  The  very  atmosphere  we 
breathe  is  the  atmosphere  of  heaven;  one 
which  angels  come  down  to  inhale,  and  in  which 
God  himself  delights  to  dwell."  Of  the  insti- 
tution  so  auspiciously  formed,  the  American 
Tract  Society  at  Boston,  became  a  branch, 
transferring  its  stereotype  plates,  and  render- 
ing the  most  efficient  cooperation  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  Other  cathobc  societies  also  be- 
came auxiliaries  of  the  new  institution. 

"  The  basis  of  union"  was  declared  in  the 
first  address  of  the  Executive  .Committee  to 
the  Christian  public  to  be  the  following  great 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  in  which  evangelical 
believers  are  agreed :  **  Man's  native  sinfulness ; 
the  purity  and  obligation  of  the  law  of  God  ; 
the  true  and  proper  divinity  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  the  necessity  and  reality  of  his 
atonement  and  sacrifice ;  the  efiiciency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  work  of  renovation ;  the 
free  and  full  ofibrs  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  duty 
of  men  to  accept  it ;  the  necessity  of  personal 
holiness ;  and  an  everlasting  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments  beyond  the  grave.*' 

Besides  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  tracts 
and  children's  tracts  for  domestic  circulation, 
the  claims  of  the  Christian  press  in  Pagan 
lands  were  recognised  from  tiie  outset,  and 
appropriations  were  made  for  this  object  in 
the  second  and  third  years,  as  in  all  the  subse- 
quent years  of  its  history.  Tlie  principles  gov- 
erning foreign  grants  were  drawn  up  oy  tfere- 
miah  Evarts,  £^q.,  then  the  far-sighted  Secre- 
taiy  of  the  A.  S.  C.  P.  M.  How  extensive 
ma  useful  this  cooperation  with  the  missionary 
work  has  been,  will  appear  hereafter. 


Volume  Enterpriie.^ln  the  third  year,  the 
Society  commenced  the  Volume  Entervrite,  bj 
stereotyping  Doddridge's  Rise  and  ^rogreas, 
at  the  expense  of  benevolent  friends,  followed 
by  Baxter's  Saint's  R^  and  Call  to  the  Un- 
converted, Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and 
other  practical  works.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Plumer, 
of  Yirginia,  prompted  an  enterprise  tot  sap- 
plying  the  southern  Atlantic  States  with  these 
volumes,  which  was  extended  to  other  states. 
Agents  were  raised  up  who  visited  congr^a- 
tions  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  pro- 
mote the  circulation  of  good  books  by  the  aid 
of  voluntary  distributors ;  and  the  foundations 
were  laid  for  the  employment  of  the  standard 
religious  press  as  a  means  of  popular  evangel- 
ization.   The  various  ^  Boards  of  Publication," 
and  the  unprecedented  activity  of  reliffious 
book-publishing,  may  be  traced,  in  a  good  de- 
gree, to  the  prosperity  and  success  of  the  *^  Yd- 
ume  Enterprise." 

Systematic  DistnlnUion  of  Tracts, — ^In  the 
fourth  year  attention  was  directed  to  aystemaik 
trad  visitation,  or  the  employment  of  faithftt/ 
personal  effort  for  the  salvation  of  individual 
soulSf  in  connection  with  the  systematic  distri- 
bution of  religious  tracts.  Harlan  Page,  then 
the  Society's  depositary,  enlisted  his  energies 
in  this  work,  and  furnished  an  illustration  of 
the  efficiencv  of  the  principle  underlying  ^is 
system  of  doing  good.  Numerous  auxiliary 
societies  were  formed,  especially  in  our  great 
cities  and  lar^  towns,  which  still  persevere 
in  the  tract-mission  work,  and  are  widely  use^ 
ful  to  the  neglected  classes  of  the  population. 
The  New  Y(yrk  City  Trad  Society  employs  26 
missionaries,  incluaing  three  for  German  and 
other  emi^ants,  and  one  for  seamen,  who 
have  associated  with  them  1,110  visitors,  and 
distribute  annually  about  1,500,000  tracts. 
The  results  are  most  cheering,  as  appears  from 
the  following  statistics  for  1853 :  Tracts  dis- 
tributed in  English  and  other  languages, 
1,579,756,  embracing  6,319,030  pages ;  Bibles 
and  Testaments  supplied  to  the  d^itute,  2,434 ; 
volumes  lent  from  ward  libraries,  5,416 ;  child- 
ren gathered  into  Sabbath-schools,  2,247 ;  into 
pubhc  schools,  284 ;  into  Bible  classes,  121 ; 
into  church,  1,602 ;  temperance  pledges  ob- 
tained, 562;  district  prayer-meetings  held, 
1,483 ;  backsliders  reclaimed,  32  ;  persons  re- 
ported as  hopdhlly  converted,  173 ;  converts 
united  in  the  evangelical  churdies,  154. 

Colportage, — ^In  Mav,  1841,  the  systan  of 
Colportage  commenced.  The  Volume  Enter- 
prise had  not  reached  the  destitute  classes,  and 
tract  visitation  had  been  restricted  mainly  to 
large  cities  and  towns.  The  combination  of 
the  elements  of  both  enterprises,  systematically 
applied  to  the  destitute,  constituted  the  basis 
of  the  new  movement ;  and  competent  agen- 
cies for  directing  and  superintending  the  labors 
of  colporteurs  had  been  providentially  trained 
in  the  Volume  Enterprise.  The  annual  report 
for  1841  presented  a  vie^'  of  the  destitutions 
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of  tbe  country.  The  secretary  for  this  depart- 
ment^  (Mr.  Cook,)  immediately  after  the  anni- 
yaeary  at  New  x  ork,  addressed  the  amiual 
meeting  of  the  Society  at  Boston,  and  made  an 
appeal  for  men  and  fonds  to  begin  the  colpor- 
teur enternrise;  he  has  been  the  author  of 
all  the  pablic  documents  and  t^peals  relating 
to  it  From  the  four  or  five  candidates  who 
presented  themselves  the  next  morning,  two 
were  selected  and  commissioned;  Mr.  A^a 
Presootty  now  a  pastor  in  Illinois,  who  went 
to  a  destitute  part  of  Indiana ;  and  Bey.  F. 
FoUansbee,  who  labored  with  great  acceptance 
for  four  years  in  Kentucky,  and  then  entered 
on  his  gracious  reward.  They  were  the  first 
American  colporteurs.  The  number  increased 
from  II  in  I84I,  to  508  in  1850,  and  619  in 
1854,  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the  year. 

In  the  summer  of  lo42,  one  of  the  secreta- 
ries made  an  official  extended  tour  at  the  West, 
and  became  familiar  with  the  condition  and 
wants  of  the  (German  emigrant  population. 
His  representations  led  to  the  successml  appli- 
cation of  cojpoitage  to  the  yarious  classes  of 
emigrants,  Germans,   French,  Irish,  Welsh, 
Dutch,  Norw^ian,  and  Spanish,  both  Protes- 
tant and  Papal    An  average  of  about  100 
colporteurs  are  employed  among  them;  and 
perhaps  no  feature  of  the  Society's  work  is 
more  important  and  hopeful  than  this.    Some 
of  the  most  cheering  records  of  modem  evan- 
gelization may  be  found  among  the  reports  of 
the  German  and  Norwegian  colporteurs.  The 
first  Grerman  colporteur  in  this  country  was 
Leger  Ritty,  a  converted  Boman  Catholic 

The  plan  pursued  in  the  prosecution  of  col- 
portage  is  as  follows ;  the  qualifications  of  the 
colporteur  having  been  investigated  and  a 
commission  issued,  he  is  supplied  with  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Society  and  proceeds  to  his 
prescribed  field,  ordinarily  one  or  two  counties. 
He  goes  from  house  to  house,  selling  his  books 
when  practicable,  but  supplying  the  fiunilics  of 
tbe  poor  and  the  erring  gratuitously,  accom- 
panying his  visits  with  personal  religious  con- 
versation and  prayer ;  holding  prayer-meetings, 
deliveriDg  public  addresses,  formmg  Sabbath- 
schools,  promoting  temperance,  and  advancing 
tbe  kingdom  of  the  Bcdeemer  in  all  appropri- 
ate ways.  Monthly  reports  of  his  labors  are 
made  to  the  Superintendent  of  colportage,  and 

Soarterly  reports  both  to  the  Superinten- 
ent  and  to  the  Committee.  Superintending 
a^ncies  arc  established  at  important  commer- 
cial centres,  with  depositories,  as  at  Rochester, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Richmond,  New  Or- 
leans, Mobile,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
Ac,  with  experienced  agents,  having  each  the 
oversight  of  30,  50,  or  100  colporteurs.  Mi- 
nute attention  is  thus  given  to  the  wants, 
character  and  labors  of  this  self-denving  band  of 
Christian  men.  They  also  have  the  oversight 
of  the  Society's  general  af;ents,  as  they  tra- 
vene  their  fields,  and  come  m  contact  with  tiie 
colporteurs,  and  of  the  executive  officers,  who 


occaaonally  convene  them,  and  sjpend  several 
days  in  intercourse  with  theoL  It  is  much 
due,  under  Grod,  to  these  precautions  that  the 
ff<pstem  has  thus  &r  worked  without  friction  or 
cusappointmeni 

Amonjg^  the  three  thousand  different  persons 
enlisted  in  this  cause,  since  the  enterprise  be- 
gan, more  than  1000  have  been  connected  with 
about  50  dififerent  colleges,  universities  and 
theolo^cal  seminaries,  of  about  20  different 
denommations,  engaged  in  a  course  of  train- 
ing  for  the  gospel  ministry.  And  besides 
accomplishing  untold  good  to  others,  their  dis- 
cipline has  been  of  much  benefit  to  themselves, 
in  preparing  them  for  the  practical  duties  of 
pastond  life.  Many  who  are  usefolly  employed 
m  the  sacred  office  in  this  or  other  lands  will 
unite  in  the  testimony  recently  borne  by  the 
first  American  colporteur :  **  Among  all  the 
means  of  preparation  which  the  Lord  has 
Bp&at  upon  me,  I  look  upon  my  colporteur  la- 
bors as  nolding  an  important,  u  not  the  most 
important  place,  except  the  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit/' 

The  statistics  of  colportage  furnish  an  im- 
pressive illustration  of  its  practical  efficiency 
and  usefulness.  In  the  first  13  years  of  Uie  en- 
terprise, no  less  than  3,820,101  fiunilies  have 
been  visited,  with  1,887,225  of  whom  the  colpor- 
teurs had  reliffious  conversation  or  prayer,  gen- 
erally botib.  The  number  of  religious  books  sold 
to  these  households  was  3,900,739;  and  the  num- 
ber granted  to  the  destitute  was  1,068,662,  of 
the  pecuniary  value  of  #178,000.  The  aggro- 
^te  circulation  of  books  by  the  Society  dur- 
mg  these  thirteen  years  was  7,875,224.  The 
moral  and  reli^oos  condition  of  the  &milies 
reached  by  colportage  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  483,135  of  them  habitually  neg- 
lected evangelical  worship;  541,397  were  de8> 
titute  of  all  religious  books  except  the  Bible, 
and  235,002  had  not  a  copy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholic 
families,  or  other  errorists,  was  365,166.  The 
number  of  prayer-meetings  held  or  public  meet- 
ings addr^sed  was  100A69.  These  statistics 
embrace  the  emigrant  population,  and  relate 
to  all  the  States  and  Territories  in  the  Union, 
They  are  worthy  of  attention  and  study  on  the 
part  of  Christian  philanthropists. 

The  bearings  of  such  a  widespread  system 
of  evangelical  effort,  among  our  nnevan^ 
gelized  population,  cannot  but  be  the  most 
nappy,  on  aU  ibterests,  civil,  social  and  reli- 
gious. As  a  practical  demonstration  of  evan- 
gelical unity  I  as  an  illustration  of  the  power 
of  the  Christian  press,  and  a  restraint  and  cor- 
rective for  the  ills  of  a  corrupt  literature ;  as 
a  means  of  awakening  the  spirit  of  active 
piety ;  as  an  agency  for  exploring  and  reveal- 
ing our  moral  wastes,  and  dispensing  the 
means  of  grace  among  the  scattered  house- 
holds in  our  new  settlements,  as  well  as  among 
the  neglected  abodes  of  crowded  dties ;  as  a 
well-awpted  agency  for  reaching  the  emigrant 
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clasBes,  who  crowd  our  shores ;  as  an  iDstra- 
mentality  for  imparting  the  truth  in  love  to 
papists,  infidels  and  others  who  come  not  to 
the  evangelical  sanctuary,  and  are  not  other- 
wise blessed  with  saving  truth ;  as  the  hand- 
maid of  the  Sabbath-School  and  temperance 
and  Bible  and  Sabbath  observance  enterpri- 
ses;  as  a  cementing  influence,  in  Church  and 
State ;  and  above  lul  as  a  heaven-blessed  means 
of  edifying  the  body  of  Christ,  converting 
souls  and  promoting  the  revival  of  Grod% 
work  among  men,  Colportage  has  demon- 
strated its  claim  to  the  regara  of  those  who 
love  their  country,  and  especially  of  those  who 
love  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom. 

Foreign  Distribution. — ^The   enterprises  of 
the  American  Tract  Society  in  foreign  and 
pagan  lands,  have  been  earned  forward  stea- 
dily, almost  from  its  foundation.    Limiting  its 
appropriations  to  the  preparation  and  circula- 
tion of  publications  accordant  with  its  princi- 
ples, and  aiming  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  mis- 
sions and  societies  especially  of  American  ori- 
gin, in  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  has  come  to 
be  identified  with  almost  every  plan  for  fur- 
nishing the  nations  with  a  Christian  literature. 
The  following  schedule  of  the  appropriations 
in  money,  amounting  to  ^23,794,  aside  from 
the  grants  of  publications,  engravings,  &c.,  up 
to  1854,  will  show  how  wide  is  the  sphere  of 
its  operations  in  this  department.    There  have 
been  remitted  in  cash  to  the  Sandwich  Islands 
925,300 ;  Java,  Borneo  and  Malacca,  $800 ; 
China,  the  various  missions,  949,150 ;  Siam, 
920,300 ;  Assam,  93,900  ;  Burmah  and  Karens, 
932,600  ;  Northern  India,  937,500 ;  Calcutta, 
9800 ;  Orissa,  910,250 ;  Teloogoos,  92,600  ; 
Madras,  919,750 ;  Madura,  97,750 ;   Ceylon, 
932,300 ;  Bombay,  914,198  ;  Ahmednuggur, 
&c.,    92,901 ;    Africa,    94,200 ;    Nestorians, 
94,500;    Syria,    95,750;    Turkey,  935,930; 
Greece,  921,200 ;  Italy,  92,800 ;  Russia  and 
Poland  922,900  ;  Sweden,  92,200  ;  Denmark, 
91,400  ;  Berlin,  92,800  ;  Hamburg,  919,200  ; 
Bremen,  Barmen,  Calw  and  Hungary,  94,550 ; 
Basic,  91,500 ;  Belgium  and  Holland,  92,650 ; 
Societies  in  France,  923,020 ;  Spain,  91,400  ; 
Moravian  missions,  93,000;  Indian  missions, 
93,144  :  add  grants  for  the  blind,  91,500— to- 
tal, 9423,794. 

The  number  of  books  and  tracts  approved 
for  distribution  in  foreign  lands  is  2,885,  in- 
cluding 282  volumes ;  and  the  Society  and  the 
institutions  it  aids,  have  issued  publications  in 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  languages  and  dialeUs, 
as  follows : 

Seneca,  Mohawk,  Delaware,  Ojibwa,  Otoe, 
or  Iowa,  Wea,  Putawatomie,  Shawanoe,  Kan- 
sas, Osage,  Ottawa,  Abenaquis,  Sioux,  or 
Dakota,  Pawnee,  Creek,  Choctaw.  Cherokee, 
Nez  Perces,  Creole,  or  Negro-German,  Not^ 
English,  English,  Welsh,  Irish,  French,  Low 
Breton,  Flemish,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian, 
Dutch,  German,  Romaoese,  Lithuanian,  Bohe- 
mian, Hungarian  or  Magyar,  Slavonian,  Up- 


per Wendish,  Nether  Wendish,  YandaliaD, 
oervian,  Wallachian,  Croatian,  Danish,  Nor- 
wegian, Icelandic,  Greenlandish,  Esquimaux, 
Swedish,  Polish,  Judeo-Polish,  Finnish,  Lap- 

Sish,  Russ,  Rival-Estoniali,  Dorpat-Estonian, 
[ongolian,  Lettish,  Tartar-Turkish,  Thibetan, 
Bulgarian,  Armenian,  Armeno-Turkish,  He- 
brew, Hebrew-German,  Hebrew-Spanish,  Mo- 
dern Greek,  Greco-Turkish,  Araoic,  Syriac, 
Nestorian,  Persian,  Grebo,  Mpon^e,  Bakali, 
Bassa,  Kaffre,  Zula,  Sessuto,  Wanika,  Kinika, 
Timneh,  Mahratta,  Goojuratee,  Latin,  Tamul, 
Cingalese,  Teloogoo,  Oriya,  Bengali,  Canarcse, 
Malayalim,  Tulu,  Hindui,  or  Dev  Nagare, 
Hindoostani,  or  Urdu,  Panjabi,  or  Gurmukhi, 
Cashmire,  Burman,  Peguan,  Salong,  Sgau  Ka- 
ren, Sho  Karen,  Kemroee,  Siamese,  A^mese, 
Tai,  or  Khamti,  Singpho,  N&ga,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Malay,  Bugis,  Javanese,  Lettinese, 
Dyuk,  Hawaiian,  Marquesas,  Feejee.  Total, 
119. 

One  or  two  illustrations  of  the  usefulness  of 
tract  distribution  abroad,  from  the  countless 
instances  in  the  records  of  this  branch  of  bene- 
volence, must  suffice.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Duff,  the 
eminent  Scotch  missionary  from  India,  stated 
at  the  last  anniversary  of  the  American  Tract 
Societv,  that  a  missionary  visited  the  west  of 
Bengal,  and  found  that  several  years  before  his 
visit,  a  tract  called  the  "  Ten  Commandments" 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  Hindoo  devotee. 
The  devotee  had  died  unaJBected,  but  the  good 
seed  had  come  in  contact  with  the  soil  of 
honest  hearts,  and  did  a  noble  work.  Very 
soon  one  hundred  souls  were  baptized,  all  the 
fruit  of  that  single  tract. 

The  present  amazing  revolution  in  China, 
threatening  the  existem^  of  the  Tartar  dynasty 
and  the  overthrow  of  idolatry  in  that  vast 
Empire,  may  be  traced,  in  the  wonder-working 
Providence  of  God,  to  the  influence  of  a 
Chinese  tract,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Tae^Ping-Wang,  the  insurgent  chief,  in  1834. 
Leang-Afa,  the  faithful  native  preacher,  was 
the  author  of  **  Good  Words  to  admonish  the 
Age,"  copies  of  which  he  distributed  among 
the  literati  during  the  examinations  at  Canton, 
in  1833-4,  suffering  persecution  for  his  zeal. 
The  head  of  the  present  movement  was  among 
the  literati,  and  gained  his  first  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  scheme  from  the  tract  thus 
nlaced  in  his  hand.  Ten  years  later  "  be  is 
found  traveling  through  Kwangsi,  preaching 
the  new  doctrine ;"  and  in  1846,  receiving  the 
instructions  of  the  American  missionary.  As 
the  insurgent  army,  of  which  he  is  the  leader, 
advances  in  its  progress  toward  the  capital  of 
the  Empire,  400  printers  are  emploved  in  mul- 
tiplying copies  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  Gutzlaff's  version,  so  num- 
bered as  to  indicate  the  purpose  of  printing 
the  sacred  volume  entire ;  ana  one  account  re- 
presents the  forces  of  the  chief,  as  "  an  army  of 
colporteurs,"  scattering  publications  more  or 
less  pure  in  their  religious  tenets,  among  the 
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mrovinccs  they  traverse.  They  are  described 
by  a  miasiouary  as  follows:  *< These  tracts 
show  a  very  correct  knowledge  of  all  the  most 
important  points  of  Christian  doctrine,  and 
were  prepared  and  printed  by  the  insurgents 
themselves.  One  of  them  contains  a  summary 
of  the  Ten  Commandments,  each  command- 
ment being  accompanied  by  a  brief  explana- 
tion and  a  verse  of  a  hymn.  Forms  of  prayer 
are  also  given,  one  of  which  contains  several 
of  the  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Prayer 
is  offered  for  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spurit 
to  change  the  corrupt  heart,  and  for  the  inter- 
cession of  Jesus  Christ  as  Mediator.  The  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath  is  enjoined,  as  also 
morning  and  evening  worship,  and  giving  of 
thanka  at  meals.  These  precepts,  it  is  believed, 
are  strictly  observed  by  the  whole  army. 
Theft  and  opium-smoking  are  both  capital 
offences." 

Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  this  remark- 
able movement,  and  how  much  soever  of  super- 
stition may  be  mingled  in  the  religious  ele- 
ments of  the  insurrection,  it  is  an  impressive 
illustration  of  the  power  of  the  Christian  press, 
and  a  demoostration  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
humblest  means  when  employed  bv  the  Pro- 
vidence and  Spirit  of  God  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  vf^t  resultGL 

Rdigioiu  Periodicais.  —  Besides  the  enter- 
prises thus  noticed,  the  Tract  Society  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  extensive  publishers  of 
Religious  Periodicals  in  the  world.  In  1843  the 
"American  Messenger"  a  monthly  newspaper  of 
a  highly  evangelical,  practical  character,  was 
commenced,  and  it  has  advanced  in  circulation 
from  year  to  year,  till  it  has  reached  the  immense 
number  of  204,000  copies  monthly,  or  about 
two  and  a  halt  million  copies  in  a  year.  The 
**Amerikanischer  Botschafter"  (American  Mes- 
senger in  German)  was  issued  m  1847,  and  has 
gained  a  circulation  (about  25,000  monthly) 
greater  than  any  religious  periodical  in  that  lan- 
guage. "  The  Child's  Paper,"  a  beautifully  illus- 
trated newspaper  for  the  young,  b^an  Jan. 
1852,  and  alr^ulv  reaches  more  famuies  than 
were  supplied  with  juvenile  papers  of  all  classes, 
at  the  time  it  was  issued ;  while  most  others  have 
since  improved  in  character  and  in  circulation. 
The  nnmber  printed  monthly  is  not  far  from 
300,000  copies,  requiring  the  time  of  a  power- 
press  forty-six  days  for  each  monthly  issue,  print- 
ing two  papers  each  stroke  of  the  press.  A 
demand  has  arisen  for  the  "  Child's  Paper"  in 
Great  Britain,  and  several  thousand  copies  are 
sent  monthly  to  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Since 
these  enterprises  commenced,  there  have  been 
printed  of  the  American  Messenger,  16,125,600 
copies ;  of  the  Botschafter,  1,366,000 ;  and  of 
the  Child's  Paper,  6,611,000 ;  total,  24,102,- 
600. 

Publications, — ^The  publications  of  the  soci- 
ety printed  in  this  countrv,  now  number  about 
2,000,  including  more  than  400  books.  Of 
these  65  volumes  and  186  tracts  and  children's 


tracts  are  in  the  Grerman  language ;  21  books 
and  102  tracts  in  the  French ;  13  books  and 
65  tracts  in  the  Spanish;  22  books  and  tracts 
in  the  Portuguese;  16  in  the  Italian;  35  in 
the  ^Velsh;  27  in  the  Dutch;  44  in  the  Danish; 
28  in  the  Swedish;  and  4  in  the  Hungarian; 
the  remainder  being  in  English.  They  em» 
brace  as  rich  and  varied  a  collection  of  stand- 
ard works  in  practical  theology  as  exists  in 
any  lan^age.  The  style  of  printing  and  illus- 
tration in  which  they  are  issued  does  credit  to 
American  art.  In  cheapness  they  are  believed 
to  be  unrivaled.  The  circulation  of  some  of 
the  tracts  has  exceeded  half  a  million  copies  ; 
and  of  particular  volumes,  200,000  or  300,000. 
Baxter's  Call  has  had  a  circulation  of  400,000 
copies ;  the  Pictorial  Tract  Primer,  300,000  ; 
and  D'Aubigne's  History  of  the  Reformation, 
82,000,  sets  of  4  or  5  volumes.  The  aggregate 
circulation  of  tracts  has  been  about  140,000,000, 
and  of  volumes  about  10,000,000,  embracing 
15,000  libraries;  making  a  total,  including 
24,102,600  copies  of  pericSicals,  of  about  one 

HUNDRED  AND   SEVENTT-FIVE  MILLIONS  OF   PUE- 

LiOATioNs.  If  to  this  be  added  the  publications 
distributed  in  foreign  lands  by  the  society's 
friends,  estimated  to  average  20  pages  each, 
21,115,200  copies,  it  will  make  a  grand  total 

of  about  TWO  HUNDRED  MILLIONS  OP  PUBLICA- 
TIONS, or  an  average  of  more  than  one  for  each 
family  of  the  human  race. 

Tract  House. — The  Tract  Society's  House  is 
a  spacious  edifice  near  the  City  Hail,  New- 
York,  about  80  feet  on  Nassau  street,  and  100 
feet  on  Spruce  street,  and  is  five  stories  high 
in  front  aod  six  stories  in  the  rear,  with  a  cen- 
tral court  for  light  and  air.  It  was  built  in 
1825  on  the  site  previouslv  occupied  by  a  small 
tavern  or  grocery,  and  rebuilt  in  1846  to  pro- 
vide for  new  machinery,  and  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing necessities  of  the  Society's  business. 
Its  fifty  M)artments  are  heated  throughout  by 
steam,  ^besides  the  two  stores  and  offices  now 
rented  to  others,  it  furnishes  accommodations 
for  nearly  thirty  printing  and  hydraulic  press- 
es, propelled  by  steam,  and  for  nearly  300 
persons  engaged  in  the  executive,  commercial 
and  manufacturing  departments  of  the  Soci- 
ety's service.  A  debt  of  about  $40,000  still 
incumbers  the  estate  of  the  Society.  The 
first  building  was  the  scene  of  the  extensive 
revivals  of  religion,  connected  with  the  labors 
of  Harlan  Page ;  and  a  daily  prayer-meeting 
of  the  employees  in  the  Tract  House,  now 
hallows  all  its  influences  for  good.  The  meet- 
ings of  every  committee  are  uniformly  opened 
with  prayer. 

Executive  Officers  of  the  American  Trad  So- 
ciety.— Hon.  Thomas  S.  Williams,  President ; 
Rev.  Wm.  A.  Hallock,  D.D.,  Rev.  0.  Eastman 
and  Rev.  R.  S.  Cook,  Corresponding  Secretar 
rics ;  Rev.  Charles  G.  Sommcrs,  Recording 
Secretary,  0.  R.  Kingsbury,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary ;  Moses  Allen,  Esc^.  Treasurer  and  Isaac 
W.  Brinckerhofi*,  Depositary. 
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The  PREaBTTKRIAX  BOABD  or  FVBUCATIOH 

WM  orgaoized  by  the  General  Aesembl]>  in 
1840.  Its  great  design  was  to  co&perete  viUi 
the  Christian  ministry  in  tmblishin;^  divine 
trath.  One  of  the  specific  objectf)  of  the  Board 
is,  to  counteract  the  inSncnce  of  licentioas  lit- 
erature. Another  is,  "  to  furnish  a  thoronghlj 
soatid  Calviniatic  literature."  It  does  not, 
howerer,  attempt  to  furnish  excluaivcly  doc- 
trinal worke,  but  also  Buch  as  are  practical 
and  devotional.  A  large  portion  of  its  isacs 
arc  of  tbe  latter  description,  and  Buch  as  may 
be  read  without  offence  by  all  evangelical 
denominations. 

Pabiiihing  DepaTtmeia.—Ttaimg  tbe  year 
ending  Harcb  31,  lB!t4,  tbe  Board  have  pab- 
lishcd  16  new  books,  one  of  which  is  in  the 
GFermon  langnage.  Of  these  books,  there  have 
been  printed  38,250  copies.  They  have  also 
added  to  their  Catalo^e  9  tracts  in  12ino, 
and  1  in  IBmo,  of  which  have  been  printed 
26,000  copies.  They  have  also  printed  25,000 
copies  of  the  Presbyterian  Family  Almanac. 
Total  copies  of  new  books  and  tracts,  89,250. 
The  reprints  of  former  publications  daring  the 
year,  amount  to  506,500  copies.  Total  amount 
of  copies  published  during  the  year,  595,750. 
The  aggregate  nnmbcr  of  votumti  published 
by  the  Board,  from  their  organization  in  1840, 
to  Uarch  31, 1853,  bus  amonnted  to  2,020,450. 
The  aggregate  number  of  traOs  published  dur- 
ing tbe  same  period  bos  amounted  to  2,131,450. 


■13 :  IBA  T«T,  •3,002  42 :  20Ui  jur,  •3,774  30. 
LT,  »Ma ;  inh  jtti,  •1,000. 

The  total  nnmber  of  roluines  and  tracts  pnb- 
lished  by  tbe  Board,  Irom  1840,  to  March  31, 
1853,  has  amounted  to  4J.ei,9D0. 

Besides  tlis,  tbe  Board  printed  and  circo- 
laled,  the  last  year,  15,000  ccftiee  of  the  Home 
and  Foreign  Record,  and  of  tbe  Sabbatli- 
School  Visitor,  41,000. 

Rtteipts. — The  receipts  of  the  past  year  have 
been,  for  hooka  ond  tracts  sold,  877,648 ;  dona- 
tions for  salaries  and  expenses  of  colporteurs, 
S15,866  ;  for  Sabbntb-School  Viator,  86,111; 
for  distribution  of  books  and  tracts,  Sl,413 ; 
for  stereotyping  certain  books,  $1,175.  The 
aggregate  amount  o/ «ito,  &t)m  the  1st  of  April, 
1841,  to  AprU  1,  1853,  is  *466,573  75.  The 
aggregate  reaiptsfn'-  colportagt,  from  April  1, 

1847,  to  April  1,  1653,  have  amoanted  to 
$47,677  10.  The  aggregate  reeapltfar  datri- 
btdion,  from  April  1,  1848,  to  April  1,  1853, 
have  amounted  to  86,085  19.  iWl  amount 
of  receipts  for  colportage  and  distribntioii, 
during  the  periods  above  mentioned,  beii^ 
853,762  29.  The  total  ^nmuw  o/ ronpb  frtiia 
all  sources,  the  year  past,  amounts  to  812,- 
052  35,  which  is  nearly  14  per  cent,  compared 
with  tbe  receipts  of  1844.  It  appears  that  the 
income  of  the  Board  has  ban  trtbUd  in  ten 
yean,   and,   indeed,   compared   with   that   of 

1848,  Ibc  year  in  which  the  colporteur  enter- 
prise commenced,  the  increase  has  been  nearly 
as  great,  presenting  8103,644  46,  instead  of 
838,213  92,  or  865,330  54  increase. 
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The  Cdporteur  Enterprise. — "  This  branch  of 
BSTTice  is  every  year  incroasing  in  interest,  and 
opening  before  tne  Chorch  most  pleasing  pros- 
pects of  great  and  permanently  beneficial  re- 
solts."  The  following  summary  will  diow 
what  has  been  done  the  past  year : 

1.  Whole  number  of  Cclporieurs,  151 ;  of 
whom  one  was  in  India,  six  in  the  British  Pro- 
yinces,  three  in  Maine,  ttco  in  New  Hampshire, 
Uoenty4wo  in  New  York,/our  in  Nei^ersey, 
sixteen  in  Pennsvlvania,  one  in  Maryland,  txjoo 
in  Virginia,  iwdve  in  North  Carolina,  six  in 
Scath  Otao\Jai!^  fifteen  in  Georgia,  ^100  in  Flo- 
rida, one  in  Alabama,  one  in  Mississippi,  one 
in  Looisiana,  five  in  Texas,  one  in  Arkansas, 
Udo  in  Kentncky,  one  in  Michigan,  six  in  Ten- 
nessee, nine  in  Ohio,  three  in  Iowa,  fourteen  in 
Indiana,  ten  in  Illinois,  four  in  Missouri,  and 
one  in  Wisoonsm ;  or  144  distributed  m  25 
States  of  the  Union. 

2.  Distribution  of  AxMb.— Sales  91^85  vol- 
nmes.  Gifts,  9,581  volumes.  To  which  add 
28,000  Yoiumes  distributed  by  the  Synods  of 
Pittslrargh  (23,000)  and  Virginia  (5,000),  and 
6,517  inelnded  in  the  report  of  donations ;  the 
total  is  135,983  rolumes. 

Distribution  of  Tracts, — ^By  the  colporteurs, 
871,547  pages ;  by  the  Synods  of  Pittsburgh 
(25,000)  and  Virginia  (23,000)^48,000,  and 
included  in  the  report  of  donations  381,000 ; 
making  a  total  of  1,300,547  pages. 

4.  FamiHes  visited,  65,734 ;  and  2,451  in  Sy- 
nod of  Pittsburgh ;  total,  68,185. 

5.  Presbyterian  families  without  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  2340. 

6.  Families  without  any  religious  book  ex- 
cept the  Bible,  1,603. 

7.  Time  spent  by  colporteurs,  41  years  and 
Si  few  days. 

Of  the  practical  results  of  this  enterprise,  the 
Board  say,  in  their  report : — ^*  By  the  testimo> 
nies  of  clergymen  of  our  own  and  other  church- 
es, as  well  as  those  of  colporteurs,  and  by  the 
opinions  of  others,  weU  qualified  to  judge,  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  books  of  this  Board  are  exert- 
ing a  most  potent  and  salutary  irifluence  on  tlie 
religious  character  of  our  nation.  This  is  done,  as 
ivelT  by  a  positive  effect  in  informine  men's 
minds  and  moving  their  hearts,  as  by  the  indi- 
rect, but  no  less  valuable  operation  of  convert- 
ing wrong  tastes  and  mouldmg  religious  think- 
ing to  some  definite  shape.  The  historical, 
biograi^ical,  and  practical  works  are  extend- 
ing and  deepening  the  impressions  of  a  com- 
mon Christianity  and  a  common  Protestantism, 
and  aiding  other  influences  in  fixing  upon  the 
hearts  of  our  people  the  great  principle,  that 
the  Christianity  of  the  Bible  is  the  strong  de- 
fence, as  it  is  the  true  source,  of  our  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  Of  actual  conversions  through 
the  instrumentality  of  books  and  tracts,  our 
oolporteuTB  relate  numerous  pleasing  accounts.'* 

Gratuitous  Distributum. — ^The  Board  have 
made  donations  of  books  and  tracts  the  past 
year,  exclusive  of  those  given  away  by  colpor- 


teurs, to  the  amount  of  82,358,  viz. :  to  Sab- 
bath-schools, 2,535  volumes;  to  naval  and 
military  stations  and  ships^f-war,  142;  to 
humane  institutions,  60  ;  to  literary  and  theo- 
logical institutions,  226 ;  to  ministers,  850 ; 
to  feeble  churches,  1376;  to  individuals  for 
gratuitous  distribution,  1328;  total  volumes, 
6^17,  and  381,032  psj^  of  tracts;  9,581  vols, 
and  871,547  pages  of  tracts  have  been  given 
away  by  colporteurs. 

The  aggregate  number  of  volumes  given 
away,  independent  of  the  donations  made  by 
colporteurs,  from  1847,  when  the  Board  com- 
menced making  donations,  to  1854,  is  32,285. 
The  aggregate  number  of  pages  of  tracts  given 
away  during  the  same  penod,  is  1,467,300. 

The  "Methodist  Book  Concern,"  New 
York,  is  the  extensive  and  enterprising  pub- 
lishing agencv  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churdi,  Nortn.  By  a  recent  decision  of  the 
Courts  a  pro  rata  portion  of  its  accumulated 
funds  have  been  or  are  to  be  paid  over  to  the 
Methodist  Church,  South ;  and  the  latter  or- 
ganization formed  an  establishment  in  1854, 
for  publishing  at  the  South.  From  the  im- 
perfect data  available,  we  can  only  give  the 
facts  of  185^-4,  as  follows :  the  number  of 
volumes  of  general  catalogue  books  printed, 
680,500;  number  of  8unday-«chool  books, 
1,128,000 ;  number  of  tract  books,  110,000, 
making  the  issues  of  a  single  year,  of  larger 
or  smaller  books,  not  far  from  2,000,000.  The 
"  Sunday-School  Advocate,**  has  a  circulation 
of  about  115,000,  semi-monthly.  The  "  Mis- 
sionary Advocate"  has  a  monthly  circulation 
of  50,000.  The  Christian  Advocate  and 
Journal,  weekly,  a  circulation  of  33,000.  llie 
statistics  of  the  *'  Concern"  at  Cincinnati,  0., 
are  not  included,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
above. 

The  American  Baptist  Publication  So- 
ciety was  formed  in  1824.  Its  publications, 
denominational  and  general,  now  number  450, 
of  which  208  are  volumes.  Of  the  tracts,  218 
are  in  English,  15  in  German  and  3  in  FrencL 
The  receipts  for  1853-4  were  ^9,612,  of 
which  $35,218  were  for  sales  of  publications. 
The  number  of  colporteurs  employed  was  62, 
including  13  students  for  shod;  periods,  who 
sold  18,866  books;  granted  609  books  and 
236,308  pages  of  tracts ;  visited  32,690  fami- 
lies and  3,758  vessels  and  canal  boats ;  held 
1,081  meetings ;  preached  1,558  sermons,  and 
organized  10  churches,  and  7  Sunday-schools. 
The  Society  has  a  building  fund  of  $25,000. 

Conoreoational  Board  of  PirBLiCATioir. — 
The  Doctrinal  Tract  Society  was  formed  in 
1829.  For  about  20  vears  its  operations  were 
confined  to  the  publication  of  Doctrinal 
Tracts,  setting  fortn  and  defending  the  doc- 
trinal views,  which  have  from  the  oeginning, 
distinguished  the  leading  divines  among  t& 
orthodox  Congrcgationalists  of  New  England. 
In  1850,  its  constitution  was  revised,  so  as  to 
embrace  the  publication  of  books ;  Kev.  Sew- 
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all  Harding,  waa  appointed  Secretary  and 
General  Agent ;  and  an  act  of  incorporation 
was  obtained.  The  object  of  the  Society  is 
thus  stated  in  the  second  article  of  its  consti- 
tation : 

"  It^  is  the  object  of  this  Society  to  procure 
and  circukto  such  tracts  and  books,  as  are 
adapted  to  explain,  prove,  vindicate  and  illus- 
tiato  the  peculiar  and  essential  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  discriminate  between  genuine  and 
spurious  religious  affections  and  eicperience.'^ 

Ill  their  report  for  1852,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittco  soy :  **  In  pursuance  of  this  object,  the 
Society  drst  published  a  series  of  tracts,  forty- 
five  in  number,  on  important  subjects  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  practice.  More  recently  they 
have  given  their  attention  to  the  publication 
of  books ;  and  they  design  to  make  this  Soci- 
ety, for  tie  Congregational  churches  of  our 
land,  what  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publi- 
cation is  for  the  Presbyterian  churches.  And 
it  might  be  appropriately  called,  as  it  is  in 
fact,  the  Congregational  Board  of  Publication. 
We  have  commenced  the  work  of  publishing 
the  writings  of  the  most  distinguished  New 
England  theologians ;  and  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  continue  this,  until  we  have  issued  ^itions 
of  the  works  of  that  class  of  men,  so  distin- 
guished for  their  theological  acumen,  and 
whose  writings  and  labors  have  been  so  highly 
appreciated,  and  so  signally  blcsed,  in  the 
formation  and  prosperity  of  our  religious  char- 
acter and  institutions." 
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1,000,000 
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/  Tob.  202,946, 
\  tracts,  2,131,450 


•  Previoos  to  1825. 
For  Snnday-School  Publication  Societies,  see  Sundav- 


General  Increase  of  Religious  Books. — 
The  foregoing  statements  show  the  most  grat- 
ifying results  of  the  Christian  press,  in  furnish- 
ing to  the  masses  a  truly  Christian  literature. 
But  yast  and  beyond  calculation  as  they  appear, 
they  by  no  means  present  a  complete  view  of 
the  immense  diffusion  of  religious  truth,  by 
this  instrumentality,  for  the  last  half  century. 
The  improvements  in  the  art  of  printing,  the 
more  gmral  diffusion  of  wealth,  the  enterprise 
of  Christian  societies,  and  the  progress  of  reli- 
gion, have  greatly  stimulated  the  production 
and  circulation  of  books,  and  especially  good 
books.  In  England,  a  century  ago,  the  sales 
of  books  and  periodicals  amounted  to  less  than 
8500,000  per  annum.  Now,  they  exceed  SlOr 
500,000.  In  1471,  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz, 
printers  at  Home,  whose  entire  stock  of  books 
was  12,000  volumes,  tell  the  Pope,  in  a  peti- 
tion, ''You  will  admire  how  and  where  we 
could  procure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  paper,  or 
even  rags,  for  such  a  number  of  volumes," 
which  1,000  reams  of  paper  would  have  pro- 
duced I  ^aiah  Thomas,  m  his  History  of  the 
Art  of  Printing,  says,  "  The  paper  manu£EM>- 
tured  and  used  Tor  book  printing  (in  1810)  may- 
be calculated  at  about  70,000  reams,  (prooably 
equal  in  weight  and  size  to  30,000  reams  of 
the  style  now  used,)  a  considerable  part  of 
which  is  used  for  spelling  and  other  small 
school-books.  The  price,  at  $3  50  a  ream, 
amounts  to  $245,000,  and  it  may  weigh  about 
630  tons."  Such  was  the  book-trade  in  this 
country  less  than  forty  years  ago.  In  1848. 
the  sum  of  $142,122  was  paid  for  paper  alone 
by  the  American  Bible,  Tract,  and  Sunday- 
school  societies — $67,000  by  the  Tract  Society 
— an  amount  exceeding  one-half  the  amount 
paid  in  the  whole  country  in  1810.  Probablv 
a  single  private  publishing  house  pay  as  much 
as  all  these  societies  together — possibly  as 
much  as  all  publishers  in  1810. 

As  late  as  1825,  publishers  of  religious  books 
often  resorted  to  subscriptions  to  secure  them- 
selves from  loss.  Such  works  as  are  now  abun- 
dant, at  the  lowest  prices,  could  hardly  be 
procured  at  bookstores  ;  and  bookstores  were 
few  in  number,  and  of  doubtful  success.  An 
examination  of  the  files  of  the  New  York  Ob- 
server shows  that  the  whole  number  of  reli- 
gious books  noticed  in  any  way  in  its  columns 
in  1826,  was  seventeen.  For  months  together, 
there  was  no  advertisement  of  a  religious  book. 
Scott's  Commentary  was  offered  for  $24^  In 
1835,  the  ''  new  publication"  list  had  tipenti^ 
four  new  books  by  the  trade.  At  tiiis  period 
commenced  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
"  volume  circulation  "  by  the  American  Tract 
Society,  and  other  institutions  were  stimulated 
to  effort,  or  brought  into  being.  The  issues 
of  the  book-trade  rapidly  increased,  and,  in 
1841,  the  Observer's  "new  publication"  list 
noticed  one  hundred  and  tweni}f-five  religious 
works  by  the  trade— exclusive  of  all  by  pub- 
lishing societies — or  five  times  as  many  as  m 
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1835.  In  1841,  colportagc,  or  the  systematic 
circulation  of  good  books,  especially  among 
the  destitute,  commenced,  and  it  has  been  con- 
stantly increasing  since.  Other  institutions 
have  ^eatly  extended  their  efforts  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  good  books.  But  the  book-trade 
has  also  stretched  forward  its  successful  enter- 
prises simultaneously ;  and  one  hundred  and 
sirty-et^ht  religious  books  issued  by  the  trade, 
are  noticed  in  the  Observer  of  1848,  or  an  ad- 
vance of  seven  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  issues 
of  1835.  Publishers  now  issue  editions  of 
3,000  or  5,000  copies  of  such  books,  as  in  1826, 
they  would  have  n^rded  it  hazardous  to  pub- 
lish, except  by  subscription.  The  bookselling 
business  was  never  so  safe,  lucrative,  and  pros- 
perous as  now.  Several  extensive  houses  are 
engaged  exclusively  in  the  publication  of  reli- 
gious books ;  and  it  is  probable  that  one  of 
them  issues  more  practical  religious  works  an- 
nually, than  were  sold  by  the  wholo  corps  of 
booksellers  in  the  United  States  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Thus  showing  that  the  production 
and  circulation  of  cheap  religious  books  by 
benevolent  societies,  while  it  may  deprive  the 
trade  of  a  certain  class  of  books,  lar  more  than 
compensates  for  this  loss  by  the  taste  which  it 
creates  for  solid  and  religious  reading. 

The  foregoing  statements  respecting  the 
operations  of  benevolent  institutions,  including 
the  Christian  press,  show  that  they  are  the 
right  arm  of  the  missionary  enterpriset  in  all 
lands.  The  domestic  missionary  who  wisely 
avails  himself  of  the  aid  he  may  derive  from 
Sabbath-fichool  publications,  tracts,  books  and 
periodicals,  either  as  a  means  of  edification  and 
salvation  for  the  people  of  his  charge,  or  as  an 
instrumentality  for  extending  his  influence  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  his  congregation,  may 
multiply  his  power  for  good  indt^nitcly.  Ana, 
by  calling  in  the  help  of  a  faithful  colporteur, 
to  penetrate  the  *  regions  beyond,'  and  convey 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  to  the  destitute  and 
erring  whom  he  may  not  personally  reach,  the 
leaven  of  the  Gospel  may  be  made  to  pervade 
the  masses  of  the  people,  and  a  demand  be  crea- 
ted for  pulpit  ministrations,  such  as  might  not 
exist  in  long  years,  were  these  auxiliary  in- 
fluences neglected  or  overlooked.  And  so  of 
the  Foreign  Missionary.  If  succeeding  gener- 
ations of  missionaries  are  to  profit  by  the  ex- 
perience of  their  predecessors,  the  results  of 
that  experience  must  be  committed  to  the 
press.  If  the  schools  on  heathen  ground  are 
to  be  made  the  source  of  abiding  good,  there 
miist  be  a  Christian  literature  provided  for  the 
generations  of  readers  thus  trained.  If  the  G  os- 
pel  is  to  be  proclaimed  beyond  the  restricted 
precincts  of  the  several  missions,  and  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  existing  generation 
of  heathen  are  to  have  the  word  of  life,  it  must 
be  conveyed  to  them  by  the  printed  page.  If 
the  mountains  of  superstition  and  error  and 
ignorance  are  to  be  lifted  off  from  the  heathen 
mind,  the  lever  of  the  press  must  be  applied. 


If  the  advances  made  from  year  to  year  in  the 
acquisition  of  languages  and  in  the  adaptation 
of  truth  to  simple  minds,  are  to  be  perpetuated, 
the  missionaries  must  employ  their  pens,  and 
the  printing-press  must  embody  and  multiply 
the  results  of  missionary  toil,  llie  stupendous 
undertaking  of  printing  a  Christian  literature  for 
the  world  most  be  prosecuted  with  steady  zeal 
and  enlarged  liberality.  The  improvemcnta 
constantly  making  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
printing  art  must  be  potent  to  the  missionary 
cause  ;  and  the  religious  literature  of  standard 
worth  in  the  Engli^  language  must  be  made 
the  heritage  of  the  reading  world.  The  sys- 
tems of  aggressive  Christian  effort  n^^w  asso- 
ciated with  the  press  in  America,  should  be- 
come a  part  of  the  machinery  of  missions  uni- 
versally ;  so  that  native  piety  may  find  active 
employment,  and  the  unevangelized  hordes  be 
approached  with  adapted  agencies  for  their 
elevation  and  salvation.  Way-side,  fire-side 
preaching,  oral  and  printed,  should  attend  and 
complement  the  more  formal  proclamations  of 
divine  truth,  until  the  time  comes  when  none 
need  say  to  his  brother,  "know  the 'Lord, 
for  all  shall  know  him  from  the  least  even 
unto  the  greatest." 

BOOD  ALOOR :  A  station  of  the  Gospel 
Propagation  Society  in  India. 

BOOTAN :  A  village  in  the  district  of 
Maulmain  in  Burmah — an  out^tation  of  the 
Maulmain  Baptist  mission. 

BORABOIiA :  One  of  the  Society  Islands 
and  a  station  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety. 

BORNEO  :    See  Indian  Archipelago, 

BOSJESMAJNS  :  The  same  as  Buslimen, 
which  see, 

BRAHMA :  The  supreme  god  of  the 
Hindoos.  In  Hindustani,  the  word  is  a  neuter 
noun,  derived  by  grammarians  from  the  verb 
bri/i  to  grow,  and  the  su£Qx  man,  and  thus 
means  that  which  grows,  or  the  Supreme  Being 
regarded  under  the  aspect  of  development,  and 
revealed  by  the  creation  of  worlds.  The  word, 
however,  is  used  in  a  secondary  sense,  also, 
and  means  the  Supreme  Absolute  Spirit,  not 
regarded  as  a  creative  force,  but  shut  lip  in 
himself  without  external  manifestations  of  any 
kind. 

BRAHMINS  :  The  name  employed  to 
designate  that  body  or  order  of  priests,  who 
have  always  been  the  sole  guardians,  precep 
tors  and  ministers  of  the  Hindoo  religion. 
This  order  is  of  extreme  antiquity,  and  they 
and  their  followers  are  universally  acknowl- 
edged as  a  tribe  sprung  from  the  Caucasian 
variety  of  the  human  species.  Their  sacred 
books  or  vedas  represent  them  as  invading  In- 
dia from  the  norui-west,  through  Afj^hanistan 
and  the  Punjaub,  at  a  very  early  period,  when 
they  seem  to  have  made  more  considerable  pro- 
gress in  literature,  philosophy,  mathematics 
and  medicine,  than  their  cotemporariea  in 
other  regions  of  the  world. 
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BUAIIMINISM. 


BRAHMINISM:  The  religion  of  the  Brah- 
mins, which  is  the  prevailing  religion  of  Hiu- 
doostan,  and  professed  by  about  150,000>000  of 
people,  is  one  of  the  grossest  impositions  ever 
maoe  upon  an  ignorant  and  depaded  people, 
by  a  cormpt  and  ayaricions  priesthood,  bear- 
ing, in  many  particulars,  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  Popery. 

Ideas  of  Grid. — The  Hindoos,  in  general,  en- 
tertain vague,  incongruous,  and  unworthy  no- 
tions of  the  Deity.  Some  call  him  the  invisi- 
ble and  ever  blessed ;  others  ascribe  to  him  a 
form ;  others  suppose  he  exists  like  an  incon- 
ceivably small  atom ;  sometimes  he  is  repre- 
sented as  male,  and  at  other  times,  as  female ; 
sometimes  both  male  and  female,  producing  a 
world  by  conjugal  union ;  sometimes  the  ele- 
ments assume  his  place,  and  at  other  times  he 
is  a  deified  hero.  According  to  the  Hindoo 
theology,  Brahme,  the  great  Being,  is  the 
supreme,  eternal,  uncreated  Being.  Bramha, 
the  first  created  being,  by  whom  he  made  and 
governs  the  world,  is  tJie  prince  of  good  spii^ 
its. — ^Veeshnu,  or  Vishnoo,  is  the  great  pre- 
server of  men.  He  is  said  to  have  appeared 
on  earth  nine  times,  in  so  many  incarnations. 
Seeva,  or  Siva,  is  the  destroyer.  This  three- 
fold divinity,  armed  with  almighty  power,  has 
under  him  no  less  than  333,000,000  of  inferior 
deities.  These  are  represented  in  innumerable 
forms,  by  dumb  idols  of  wood  and  stone.  The 
Hindoos  also  worship  men,  caws,  monkeys,  ti- 

fers,  serpents,  trees,  stones,  rivers,  and  even  Satan 
imself. 
Character  of  their  gods. — The  Hindoo  gods 
arc  represented  as  practising  without  restraint 
every  species  of  wickedness  that  can  be  im- 
agined ;  and  their  sacred  books  are  filled  with 
details  of  these  disgusting  abominations,  too 
polluting  to  be  recited.  In  obscenity,  nothing 
can  be  compared  with  one  of  these  sacred 
books,  called  Bhagawata.  Yet  it  is  the  de- 
light of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  first  book  they 
put  in  the  hands  of  their  children ;  as  if  they 
deliberatelv  intended  to  form  them  to  dissolute 
habits.  Tne  most  friffhtful  images  are  made 
as  representations  of  tiieir  gods.    Doorga,  the 


wife  of  Siva  or  Seeva,  the  Destroyer,  is  repre- 
sented with  a  frowning  countenance  and  naKed 
breast.  Her  right  foot  treads  on  a  lion.  She 
has  four  hands,  in  one  of  which  she  holds  an 
infant  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  while  its  body 
is  pierced  through  with  a  trident  she  holds  in 
the  second  hand.  The  other  two  hands  are 
filled  with  weapons  of  destruction ;  and  she  is 
ornamented  with  a  necklace  of  human  skulls. 
Siva,  also,  is  represented  in  a  most  terrific 
form,  omamentea  with  serpents,  covered  with 
the  ashes  of  a  funeral  pile,  alighting  in  cemeter- 
ies, and  accompanied  by  a  train  of  ghosts  and 
goblins.  In  this  character,  human  victims,  or 
the  blood  of  beasts,  is  necessary  to  appease 
their  wrath. 

Character  of  their  Priesthood. — The  Brah- 
mins are  the  legal  priests  of  Hindoostan  ;  and 


from  them  it  is  called  Brahminism.    They  ex- 
alt themselves  above  every  other  class  of  their 
countrymen.    They  are  arrogant,  subtle,  arar 
ricious,  deceitful,  selfish,  and  vicious.    They 
make  great  pretensions  to  learning  and  sanc- 
tity ;  while  they  are  really  ignorant  and  ex- 
ceedingly dissolute  and  destitute  of  principleL 
Hindooism,  from  the  foundation  to  the  top> 
stone,  is  one  cold  system  of  selfishness.    Its 
ultimate  object  is  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
priesthood ;  and  to  accomplish  this,  they  keep 
the  people  in  darkness  and  ignorance.    Their 
sacred  books  are  kept  in  a  language  unknown 
and  forbidden  to  the  people,  and  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  the  Brahmins.    All  leaming^ 
is  monopolized  by  them ;  and  the  people  are 
discouraged  from  any  attempts  to  elevate  their 
intellectual  condition.    In  their  domestic  and 
social  capacity,  nothing  can  be  done  without  a 
Brahmin ;  and  a  Bralimin  cannot  work  with- 
out a  fee  or  a  feast    All  ofierin^^  made  to  the 
gods,  go  to  these  avaricious  priests ;  and  the 
giving  of  presents  and  distribution  of  money 
to  Brahmins  is  the  most  eflectnal  way  of  gain- 
ing the  favor  of  the  gods,  and  obtaining  the 
pardon  of  sin.    The  Brahmin  is  revered  as  a 
god,  and  addressed  and  worshiped  as  a  god. 
The  people  fall  down  before  him,  and  lick  the 
very  dust  of  his  feet    They  believe  that  the 
Brahmin  can,  by  his  enchantments  and  right- 
eousness, control  both  the  gods  and  men ;  and 
this  gives  him  a  wonderful  preeminence.    In 
all  things  he  domineers  over  the  multitude; 
works  on  their  fears ;  turns  every  superstition 
to  his  own  account ;  and  takes  every  advan- 
tage of  their  ignorance,  superstition,  and  cre- 
dulity, to  enrich   himself  and  increase    his 
power.    The  pride  and  dissimulation,  and  the 
intrigue  and  dishonesty  of  a  Bralunin,  are 
proverbial. 

Religious  Mendicants. — Monkery  is  a  very 
necessary  appendage  to  every  svstem  of  priest- 
craft ;  and,  of  course,  might  Se  expected  to 
find  a  place  in  Brahminism.  The  monks  of 
Brahminism,  like  those  of  Popery,  are  divided 
into  numerous  classes;  and  several  of  the 
highest  of  these  classes  are  only  open  to  the 
Brahmins.  Some  persons  become  ascetics  by 
inheritance,  and  in  consequence,  enjoy  certain 
revenues ;  others  become  such  from  necessity ; 
others,  on  account  of  their  pretended  sanctity 
and  abstraction  from  the  world;  others,  on 
account  of  a  vow,  devote  themselves  to  what 
they  call  a  religious  life.  Most  of  them  pre- 
tend to  be  religions  teachers.  The  Hindoos 
entertain  the  idea  that  religion  is  some  wild 
vagary,  attainable  only  by  priests  and  devo- 
tees, but  not  practicable  for  people  in  common 
life.  I'hese  Religious  Orders  are  beggars  by 
profession ;  and  it  is  esteemed  meritorious  to 
give  to  them.  They  are  a  great  scourge  to  the 
country,  contributing  greatly  not  only  to  im- 
poverish it,  but  also  to  comipt  and  debase  the 
morals  of  th^  people.  These  idle  and  pretend- 
ed devotees  assemble  sometimes  in  armies  of 
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ten  or  twelve  thousand,  and,  under  pretense  of 
making  pilgrimages  to  certain  temples,  lay 
whole  coantries  onder  oontribation.  They  are 
generally  robnst  and  stout  They  wear  no 
clothes,  and  commit  all  manner  of  excesses. 
These  men  inflict  Tolnntary  penances  upon 
themselves,  of  an  extraordinary  character. 
They  sometimes  hold  up  one  arm,  in  a  fixed 
position,  till  it  becomes  stiff,  and  remains  in 
that  situation  during  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
Some  clench  their  mts  very  hard,  and  keep 
them  so  till  their  nails  grow  into  their  palms, 
and  appear  through  the  back  of  their  nands. 
Others  turn  their  faces  over  their  shoulders, 
and  keep  them  so,  till  they  ^  their  heads 
looking  backwards.  By  such  means  they  in- 
crease their  celebrity,  and  become  obiects  of 
greater  veneration.  The  supposed  holiness  of 
these  men  seems  to  sanctify,  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  all  their  licentiousness  and  abomi- 
nations. 

Character  of  their  Worship, — From  what  wc 
have  seen  of  the  character  of  their  gods,  it 
may  be  readily  perceived  what  kind  of  wor- 
ship would  be  supposed  to  be  pleasing  to  them. 
The  most  unbridled  and  disgusting  licentious- 
ness is  made  a  part  of  the  public  worship  of 
these  false  gods  ;  and  every  temple  has  a  com- 
pany of  dancing  girls,  who  are  married  to  the 
gods,  and  are  kept  for  purposes  of  impurity. 
In  the  presence  of  some  of  tne  most  celebrated 
idols,  among  which  is  Juggernaut,  all  distinc- 
tions of  sex  and  caste  are  abolished,  so  that 
men  may  gratify  their  evil  desires  with  impu- 
jitv. 

Hindoo  notions  of  sin. — ^The  notions  of  sin, 
inculcated  in  the  Hindoo  sacred  books,  like 
«»very  other  part  of  the  system,  are  calculated 
V)  exalt  the  priesthood.  Even  the  Brahmins, 
their  religious  teachers,  show  the  most  stupid 
deficiency  in  distinguishing  between  good  and 
crriL  They  call  good  evil,  and  evil  good ; 
light  darkness,  and  darkness  light.  Lying  is 
good,  if  it  result  in  immediate  benefit;  to 
speak  the  truth  is  evil,  if  it  terminate  in  im- 
mediate loss.  Meats  and  drinks,  divers  wash- 
ings and  corporeal  inflictions,  make  up  their 
ri^teousness,  while  sin  is  r^ly  but  a  trans- 
gresion  of  the  lawB  of  caste.  To  lie,  steal, 
cheat,  deceive,  commit  adultery,  and  wallow 
like  swine  in  moral  turpitude,  is  too  trifling  a 
thing  to  be  named ;  it  is  only  what  their  gods 
did  before  them.  But  to  eat  with  a  man  of 
another  caste,  however  respectable  he  may  be, 
or  to  drink  out  of  the  same  cup,  is  a  sin  only 
pardonable  by  a  large  sum  of  money.  He  who 
breaks  his  word  with  a  Brahmin,  or  occasions 
him  any  detriment,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
his  temporal  concerns,  will,  according  to  the 
Hindoo  scriptures,  be  condemned,  in  his  second 
birtii,  to  become  a  devil.  He  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  dwell  on  the  earth  or  live  in  the  air ; 
but  will  be  obliged  to  make  his  abode  in  a 
thick  forest,  among  the  branches  of  a  bushy 
tree,  where  he  shall  never  cease  to  groan  by 


night  and  day,  cursing  his  unhappy  lot,  and 
deprived  of  all  food  but  toddy,  mixed  with  the 
slaver  of  a  dog,  which  he  shall  drink  out  of  the 
skull  of  a  death's  head.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
offences,  imaginary  or  of  small  account,  are 
menaced  with  endless  punishment;  while 
adulterers,  perjurers,  robbers,  and  other  real 
offenders,  are  absolved  by  the  Brahmins  of 
their  actual  crimes,  for  selfish  obiects,  and  as- 
sured of  a  recompense  after  death. 

Hindoo  ideas  of  Atonement. — The  fact  that 
all  false  systems  of  religion  contain  devices  of 
atonement  for  sin,  is  a  strong  testimony  that 
an  atonement  is  necessary ;  while  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  alone  reveals  the  only  true  and 
rational  method  of  reconciliation  between  of- 
fending man  and  offended  Deity.  But»  the 
blind  heathen,  conscious  of  his  guilt,  resorts 
to  vain  and  foolish  expedients  for  taking  away 
sin.  Brahmlnism  abounds  in  atonements. 
Holy  bathing,  reading  the  shostras,  pilgrimage, 
fitting,  giving  to  the  Brahmins,  feeding  devo- 
tees or  religious  beggars,  building  temples,  with 
the  endless  routine  of  sacrifices,  penances,  and 
religious  austerities,  which  make  up  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  Hindooism,  constitute  their 
atonements  for  sin.  Some  of  these  penances 
are  very  expensive,  and  most  of  them  attended 
with  great  bodily  mortifications ;  while  others 
are  dSgosting,  filthy,  and  degrading.  Among 
these  are,  drinking  the  water  in  which  a  Brah- 
min has  washed  his  foot,  and  taking  aUmemeni 
pills,  which  are  composed  of  the  milks,  curds, 
clarified  butter,  and  excrement  of  a  cow.  A 
man  in  Bombay  had  been  performing  a  penance 
of  a  very  painftd  character  for  sixteen  y^ars. 
He  sat  in  a  miserable  shed,  holding  on  his  left 
hand  a  vessel  of  about  ten  pounds  weighty 
which  contains  the  sacred  shrub.  His  whole 
arm  was  withered,  and  the  fing^  nails  had  shot 
out  like  ram's  horns,  five  or  six  inches  in  length. 
Another  man  sat  in  the  open  air,  for  t&ee 
months,  during  the  coldest  part  of  the  year, 
almost  naked ;  confining  himself  to  a  spot  about 
eight  feet  in  diameter.  Passing  a  rod  of  iron 
through  the  tongue;  hanging  suspended  by 
the  legs  from  a  tree,  over  a  slow  burning  fire, 
inhaling  the  smoke  and  sparks ;  leaping  on  a 
plank  set  full  of  sharpened  plates  of  iron; 
tying  on  a  bed  made  of  a  plank  set  with  iron 
spikes ;  looking  at  the  meridian  sun  for  whole 
days  in  succession ;  falling  on  the  face,  mark- 
ing the  place  of  the  head,  rising  and  falling 
again  from  the  marks,  and  repeating  this,  till 
a  specified  distance  has  been  measured ;  swing- 
ing through  the  air,  suspended  from  a  hook  in- 
serted in  the  back  ;  and  other  penances,  too 
numerous  and  too  foolish  to  be  mentioned,  are 
resorted  to  as  expedients  for  taking  away  sin, 
and  accumulating  righteousness.  And  their 
sacred  books  prescriM  even  the  most  indecent 
crimes,  as  atonements  for  sin. 

Fate^Aecountabiiitjf.— The  Hindoos  are  the 
most  cold-blooded  fatalists  in  the  world.  Every 
occurrence  in  life  is,  according  to  their  notions^ 
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the  result  of  dire  necessity.  If  they  are  pros- 
perous, it  is  faU,  If  they  are  in  distress,  it  is 
fale.  To  lie,  cheat,  or  steal,  is/o/e.  To  be 
idle,  dissipated,  poor,  and  imprisoned,  is  faie. 
The  poor  sufferer  apparently  feels  no  remorse 
that  his  own  sin  has  brought  misery  on  him. 
He  od]j^  curses  his  hard  fate.  When  the  cri- 
minal IS  detected  and  condemned,  he  seems 
never  to  regard  himself  as  suffering  the  just 
penalty  of  the  law  ;  it  is  all  fate.  The  Hindoo 
writings  teach,  that  it  is  the  Great  Spirit 
which  is  difiiised  through  every  form  of  ani- 
mated matter ;  that  actions  of  every  kind  are 
/it5.  By  this  doctrine,  all  accountability  is  de- 
stroyed, and  liability  to  punishment  rendered 
preposterous. 

JSetions  of  Futurity, — The  Hindoo  scriptures 
teach  that  the  soul  must  pass,  in  certain 
circumstances,  into  eight  million  four  hundred 
thousand  different  animal  bodies,  after  it  leaves 
the  human.  Yet,  the  people  are  whollv  in  the 
dark  on  the  subject  of  futurity.  They  say 
they  can  know  nothing  about  it  Beyond  the 
present  life,  all  is  impenetrable  darkness  to  the 
Hindoos. 

Different  Ages  of  the  World, — ^The  Hindoos 
hold  that  there  are  four  ages  of  the  world,  the 
first  three  of  which  are  already  past.  The 
first  was  the  golden  age,  of  1,728,000  years 
duration ;  the  second,  the  silver  age  of  1,296,000 
years ;  the  third,  the  brazen  age,  of  864,000 
years ;  and  the  fourth,  which  is  the  present, 
the  iron  age,  of  432,000  years.  They  believe 
that  in  the  first  age,  men  were  as  tall  as  trees, 
and  lived  many  thousand  years :  but  as  every 
age  became  worse  and  worse,  the  people  dimin- 
ished in  size,  and  their  lives  were  snortened ; 
that  even  the  Brahmins  themselves,  the  gods 
of  the  people,  have  lost  their  holiness,  and  are 
now  filled  with  covetousness  and  many  vices. 
llius  they  account  for  the  prevailing  vice  and 
d^radation,  instead  of  tracing  it  to  the  depra- 
vity of  their  own  hearts. 

Caste, — There  is  no  part  of  the  Hindoo  sys- 
tem, which  exerts  sucn  despotic  sway,  and  so 
effectually  prevents  all  improvement,  as  caste. 
They  were  originallv  divided  into  four  castes 
or  tribes,  viz.,  the  Brahmins^  the  Kskalriyas  or 
Ketras,  the  Vaisifas  or  BiceSt  and  the  Suares  or 
Sooders,  each  of  which  is  again  subdivided  into 
a  large  number  of  branches.  Every  indivi- 
dual remains  invariably  in  the  caste  in  which 
he  was  born,  practices  its  duties,  and  is  debar- 
red from  ever  aspiring  to  a  higher,  whatever 
may  be  his  merit  or  his  genius.  The  members 
of  each  tribe  must  adhere  invariably  to  the 
profession  of  their  ancestors,  and  continue  from 
generation  to  generation,  to  pursue  one  uni- 
form walk  of  life.  In  consequence  of  this  un- 
natural distinction  of  caste,  all  motives  to  ex- 
ertion, inquiry,  or  improvement,  are  completely 
extinguished  among  the  Hindoos ;  for  the  most 
honorable  actions,  the  most  beneficial  discov- 
eries, the  most  virtuous  conduct,  secure  no  re- 
spect or  advantage  to  a  person  of  inferior 


caste.    None  of  the  high  castes  will  eat  with 
any  of  the  low  castes.     The  fourth  and  most 
numerous  castes  are  the  Sudres  or  Sooders. 
Their  business  is  servile  labor ;  and  whenever 
the  original  spirit  of  the  institution  has  not 
been  infringed  on,  their  degradation  is  inhu- 
man.    They  are  compelled  to  work  for  the 
Brahmins,  being  considered  as  created  solely 
for  their  use.    They  are  not  allowed  to  collect 
property  because  such  a  spectacle  would  give 
pain  to  the  Brahmins.    To  them,  the  Yedas, 
or  sacred  books,  must  never  be  read.     There 
is  also  a  race  of  the  most  degraded  and  uni- 
versally insulted  outcasts,  called  Parayas.     In 
many  places,  their  very  approach  is  sufficient 
to  pollute  a  whole  neighborhood.    They  must 
not  enter  a  street  where  the  Brahmins  live. 
When  thev  transgress,  the  higher  classes  will 
not  assault  them,  for  it  is  pollution  even  to 
touch  them  with  a  long  pole ;  but  through  the 
medium  of  others,  they  often  beat  them   at 
pleasure,  and  sometimes  put  them  to  death, 
without  dispute  or  inquiry.    For  every  species 
of  labor,  there  is  a  distinct  class  of  men.     This 
division  of  labor  is  regulated  according  to 
caste.    The  divisions  of  the  former,  however, 
are  so  much  more  extensive  than  the  nominal 
grades  of  the  latter,  that  different  individuals 
of  the  same  caste  are  engaged  in  different  oc- 
cupations.   Still,  whatever  be  a  man's  capaci- 
ties, he  can  never  rise  above  the  calline  of  his 
father.    He  will  perform  only  that  kind  of 
labor  to  which  his  own  subdivision  of  caste 
are  accustomed.    One  man  of  low  caste  may 
be  a  dobee  or  washerman,  and  another  of  the 
same  caste,  a  coolie  or  carrier  of  burdens,  and 
a  third,  a  palanquin  bearer.     But  a  dobee 
would  scorn  to  act  as  a  coolie.    Even  the  foot 
pedlar  will  not  carry  his  own  pack  of  goods ; 
nor  will  the  Hindoo  servant,  who  provides  for 
his  master's  table,  bring  from  the  market  a 
piece  of  meat,  or  a  basket  of  vegetables.    He 
must  employ  a  coolie.    The  coolie  in  his  turn 
can  do  nothing  that  does  not  come  within  the 
sphere  of  his  business.    The  first  missionaries 
in  Southern  India  undertook  to  accommodate 
Christianity  to  the  prevailing  prejudices  of  the 
people.     The  Bev.  HoUis  B^,  who  has  tra- 
veled extensively  among  the  Hindoos,  regards 
caste  OS  one  of  the  most  exceptionable  features 
of  Hindooism ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  has 
become  so  well  convinced  of  its  utter  incon- 
sistency with  Christianity,  that  he  has  address- 
ed two  charges  to  the  missionaries  of  the 
Church  of  England,  requiring  them  no  longer 
to  tolerate  the  distinction  of  caste  in  the  na- 
tive churches.    '*  The  main  barrier  to  all  per- 
manent improvement,"  says  he, "  is  the  heatnen 
usages  of  caste,  in  the  Christian  churches." 
He  says,  "  the  different  castes  sat  on  different 
mats,  on  different  sides  of  the  church,  to  which 
they  entered  by  different  doors.     They  ap- 
proached the  liord's  table  at  difi&rent  times, 
and  had  once  different  cups,  or  managed  to  get 
I  the  catechists  to  change  the  cup,  before  the 
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lower  castes  began  to  commnnlcate ;  they 
woald  ailow  bo  persons  at  baptism,  of  an  in- 
ferior caste ;  and  they  had  separate  divisions 
in  the  burial  grounds."  The  usages  of  caste 
enter  so  deeply  into  the  social  constitution  of 
the  Hindoos,  that  every  thing  is  affected  by  it. 
It  creates  great  inconvenience,  and  constitutes 
the  ^atest  barrier  against  improvement  either 
of  the  social  or  religions  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple. There  can  be  nothing  more  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  than  the  spirit  of 
caste. 

Bcv.  Dr.  Allen,  late  missionary  at  Bombay, 
makes  the  following  statements  respecting  the 
bearing  of  Caste  upon  the  missionary  work : 

"  Tfie  missionaries  of  the  American  Board, 
in  India  and  Ceylon,  have  always  required  a 
rcnnnciation  of  Caste,  just  as  much  as  of  idol- 
atry, and  other  parts  of  heathenism,  of  all  con- 
verts before  ihaj  were  baptized.  No  arrange- 
ments, nor  accommodations,  nor  changes  have 
ever  been  made  in  the  seats,  or  in  the  sitting 
in  the  churches,  or  in  the  administration  of  the 
ordinances  on  account  of  the  Caste.  Caste 
was  in  no  respect  recognized.  All  were  treated 
as  of  one  class,  as  much  as  Christians  in  this 
oountry  are  so  treated. 

"  It  would  naturally  "be  expected  that  such 
a  public  renunciation  of  Caste,  and  such  sub- 
sequent treatment  of  it,  would  be  sufficient  to 
extinguish  it  in  the  church.  But  experience 
has  shown  that  it  was  not  sufficient.  Caste 
has  been  found  to  be  surprisingly  insidious  in 
its  influence  ;  and  to  be  capable  of  assuming 
almost  any  complexion  and  shape,  suited  to  the 
native  character  and  their  circumstances.  In 
some  places,  as  in  the  north  part  of  Ceylon, 
Caste,  though  religions  in  its  origin,  yet  retains 
now  but  little  of  its  religious  character.  It 
has  now  become  chiefly  a  social  distinction, 
and  is  valued  as  conferring  personal  and  fam- 
ily respectability.  In  proportion  as  it  loses  its 
religious  character,  it  becomes  easy  for  those 
who  have  abandoned  it  to  be  restored  to  their 
former  state.  This  state  of  feeling  in  the  com- 
munity preschts  a  constant  motive  for  those 
native  Christians  who  were  originally  of  high 
Caste,  to  abstain  from  those  things  in  their 
habits,  and  from  those  persons  in  their  social 
intercourse,  which  affect  their  personal  or  fam- 
ily respectability.  In  such  circumstances. 
Caste  becomes  analogous  to  the  civil  distinc- 
tions of  society,  and  resembles  those  antipa- 
thies and  aversions  which  exist  between  differ- 
ent classes  and  races  of  people. 

**  The  lower  castes  are  also  very  unclean  in 
their  food,  drink,  &c.  In  some  districts  where 
I  have  been,  theu'  food  consisted  chiefly  of 
cattle  and  other  creatures,  that  died  of  them- 
selves in  the  adjacent  cities  and  villages.  They 
appeared  almost  to  live  on  carrion,  and  their 
roads  and  houses  are  exceedingly  offensive,  dis- 
gusting and  filthy.  Now  the  Brahmins  never 
cat  any  kind  of  meat ;  and  the  Hindoos  of  all 
respectable  castes  hold  the  eating  of  beef  in  the 


greatest  abhorrence.  With  what  feelings,  then, 
must  all  such  castes  regard  the  Pariars  or 
Farayas  and  Mahars ;  and  what  must  be  their 
involuntary  shrinking  from  contact,  or  close 
personal  intimacy  with  them  ?  The  Brahmins 
and  other  high  castes  naturally  and  necessarily 
feel  far  more  aversion  to  associate  intimately 
with  Mahars  and  Pariars,  and  to  have  personal 
contact  with  them,  than  the  most  refined  and 
delicate  people  in  this  country  would  feel  in 
associating  intimately  with  the  most  degraded 
and  filthy. 

"  It  should  not  appear  strange,  then,  in  view 
of  these  things,  if  persons  recently  converted 
from  the  darkness  and  ignorance  of  heathen- 
ism, should  yield  to  the  influence  and  motives 
which  continually  surround  them,  and  exhibit 
the  feelings,  and  perform,  or  refuse  to  perform 
the  actions  which  are  ascribed  to  Caste  ;  espo^ 
cially  when  they  know  what  respect  was  for- 
merly shown  to  such  feelings  and  actions  by 
some  of  the  best  men,  (as  Schwartz,  and  his 
fellow-laborers,)  ever  engaged  in  the  mission- 
ary cause ;  ana  know  also,  how  such  feelings 
and  actions  are  still  regarded  in  some  native 
churches,  and  by  some  missionaries.  Feelings 
of  this  character  are  sometimes  developed  un- 
expectedly and  in  much  strength,  where  none 
were  supposed  to  exist.  These  facts  show  the 
importance  of  continually  watching  such  a 
hydra-headed  monster  as  Caste.  Various 
ways  and  means  have  been  tried  to  develop 
these  feelings,  and  so  to  extinguish,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  spirit  in  which  they  originate. 

''The  Madras  Missionary  Conference  're- 
commend a  love  feast,  at  which  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  including  the  pastor  and 
teachers,  shall  partake  of  a  simple  and  suitable 
repast.'  This  custom  has  been  observed  in  tlio 
missions  of  the  American  Boilifd,  and  with 
very  good  efifect  When  the  n^rit  of  Caste 
at  these  meetings,  or  on  any  other  occasions, 
has  appeared,  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
admonition,  or  suspension,  or  exclusion  from 
the  church,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ofience. 

"  During  a  residence  of  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  India,  I  had  opportunities  of 
seeing  missionary  operations  and  mission 
churches  in  Bengal,  in  Madras,  in  Ceylon,  and 
in  Bombay ;  ana  I  can  fully  concur  in  the  sen- 
timent of  the  Madras  Missionary  Conference, 
that  *  Caste  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
the  progress  of  the  Glospel  in  India.  It  meets 
and  thwarts  the  missionary,  not  only  in  bear- 
ing the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  to  the 
unconverted  Hindoos,  but  also  in  building  up 
the  native  church  in  faith  and  love ;  and  to 
tolerate  it  in  any  form,  is  to  oppose  the  law  of 
Christ'  And  again,  in  a  communication  of 
a  subsequent  date,  they  say, '  We  have  long 
r^arded  Caste  as  a  most  formidable  opponent 
to  genuine  Christianity,  and  a  deadlier  enemy, 
in  some  respects,  to  ihe  souls  of  this  people, 
than  even  idolatry.    We  are  called  to  unceas- 
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ing  eflbrt  to  extinguish  its  spirit  and  power  in 
native  Christians  who  have  openly  renounced 
it.'  '  Caste  is  a  deadlier  enemy  to  the  souls  of 
the  Hindoos  than  idolatry/  on  account  of  its 
assuming,  as  experience  shows,  almost  any 
complexion— adapting  itself  to  circumstances 
and  exigencies,  and  then  again  assuming  its 
positive  character.  In  the  system  of  Hindoo- 
ism,  it  is  decidedly  religious  in  its  nature — and 
yet,  in  connection  with  the  Danish  and  Ger- 
man missions,  it  became  so  far  divested  of  its 
religions  character  that  it  was  admitted  into 
the  diurch,  and  there  tolerated  for  a  long  time, 
as  containing  only  civil  and  social  distinctions 
not  inconsistent  with  the  principle  and  spu-it 
of  Christianity.  After  it  had  gained  aomis- 
sion  into  the  native  Christian  communitv,  it 
again  assumed  a  religious  character,  and  those 
of  high  Caste  became  as  much  attached  to  it, 
and  as  reluctant  to  abandon  its  usages,  as  the 
heathen  around  them.  And  considering  how 
little  was  known  of  the  nature  of  this  peculiar 
feature  of  Hindooism,  when  the  first  mission- 
arias  of  the  Board  went  to  India  and  Ceylon, 
and  the  state  of  the  Protestant  churches  in 
India,  in  connection  with  the  high  character 
and  great  veneration  of  Schwartz  and  his  fel- 
low-laborers, who  formed  these  churches  and 
presided  over  them,  there  is  cause  for  gratitude 
and  thankfulness,  that  Caste  has  never  been 
knotmngly  admitted  into  any  of  our  mission 
churches ;  has  never  been  recognized  by  any 
arrangements  to  favor  it  ,*  and  when  its  spirit 
has  been  manifested  in  any  manner  which  has 
called  for  the  consideration  of  the  missionaries 
and  their  churches,  discipline  has  been  admin- 
istered in  the  way  of  admonition,  suspension, 
and  excommunication,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  offence.  Thus,  while  in  looking  back 
we  see  reason  to  thank  God,  the  present  state 
of  this  cause  is  such,  that  in  looking  forward 
we  see  reoson  to  take  courage." 

Superstitions. — ^Liko  the  votaries  of  all  false 
religions,  the  Hindoos  are  very  superstitious. 
And,  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance  and  de- 
gradation, tneir  absurd  superstitions  have  do- 
minion over  them.  There  is  scarce  an  occur- 
rence in  life,  whidi,  to  the  superstitious  Hindoo, 
is  not  ominous  of  good  or  evil ;  and  scarcely 
an  hour  of  the  day  when  he  is  not  bound  to 
the  performance  of  some  ceremony,  or  not 
made  a  slave  to  some  superstition.  He  leaves 
his  house  in  the  morning ;  but  if  he  sees  a  bird 
fly  in  a  wrong  direction,  or  meets  an  animal 
of  ill-omen,  or  first  sees  a  person  of  a  certain 
caste,  or  any  object  betokening  ill,  he  must  re> 
turn,  and  relinquish  his  enterprise,  and  perhaps 
may  not  go  out  of  his  house  again  that  day. 
These  superstitions  are  of  endless  variety ;  and 
only  a  few  will  be  roedfied  here.  The  cholera 
is  regarded  as  a  malignant  goddess,  whom  they 
worship,  in  order  to  denrecate  her  anger.  They 
believe  that  this  goddess  walks  to  and  fro,  up 
and  down  the  eaxth,  afflicting  the  people  in 
one  place,  and  then  moving  off  to  another, 


where  she  commences  the  same  work  without 
mercy  or  compassion.     In  order  to  propitiate 
this  malignant  demon,  they  make  offermgs  of 
rice,  ghee,  fiowers,  fruits,  and  the  like,  and  sa- 
crifice to  her  sheep,  goate,  bufibloes,  and  fowisL 
Consistently  with  their  belief,  they  cannot  take 
medicine  for  the  cholera.     The  only  wav  is  to 
exorcise  the  demon.    This,  they  pretend,  may- 
be done  by  the  numtra,  whidi  is  the  granci 
charm  of  the  Brahmins.     This  bears  a  Tery 
prominent  place  in  the  Hindoo  religion.    It  is 
a  mystic  verse  or  incantation,  the  repetition  or 
which  is  declared  to  be  attended  with  the  most 
wonderful  efiect^.     None  but  Brahmins  aad 
the  higher  order  of  Hindoos,  are  allowed  to 
repeat  it    The  lower  castes  are  forbidden  to 
repeat  or  even  hear  it,  on  pain  of  eternal  tor- 
ment   All  things  are  subservient  to  the  nam- 
tra.    The  gods  Uiemselves  cannot  resist  it    It 
is  the  essence  of  the  Yedas,  or  sacred  books ; 
it  is  the  united  power  of  Bramha,  Vidmoo, 
and  Siva.     By  its  magic  power,  it  confers  all 
sanctity ;   pardons  all  sin ;  secures  all  good, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  and  procures  everlast- 
ing blessedness  m  the  world  to  come.     It  pos- 
sesses the  wonderful  charm  of  interchanging 
TOod  for  evil,  truth  for  falsehood,  light  for 
darkness,  and  of  confirming  such  perversloDs 
by  the  most  holy  sanctions.    There  is  nothing 
so  difficult,  so  silly,  or  so  absurd,  that  it  may 
not  be  achieved  by  this  extraordinary  numtra. 
As  might  be  expected,  it  is  employed  very  ex- 
tensively for  removing  pains,  for  the  curing  of 
diseases,  the  bite  of  venomous  snakes,  &g.,  &c. 
But  the  cholera  is  by  no  means  the  only  disease 
which  is  suppossd  to  be  the  effect  of  an  evil 
spirit ;  or  of  some  animal  or  other  object  in 
tne  part  affected.    £very  disease  is  re|n«8ent- 
ed  as  possessed  of  a  bodily  form.     A  liver 
complamt  is  said  to  be  caused  by  a  crab,  who 
is  eating  the  liver ;  a  cough,  by  a  large  cater- 
pillar in  the  throat ;  the  tooth-ache,  from  tbe 
gnawings  of  a  little  worm  in  the  decayed  tooth. 
The  Hindoos  believe  that  if  they  look  at  the 
moon  on  a  certain  day,  th^  shall  be  instantly 
struck  dead.     Nothing  will  induce  a  man  to 
raise  his  eyes  to  the  moon  on  that  day. 

The  Hindoo  sacred  books  abound  with  di- 
rections about  such  firivolous  things  as  cleaning 
the  teeth,  bathing  and  washing,  cooking  ana 
eating,  washing  or  drying  clothes,  &c,  there 
being  some  lucky  or  unlucky  omen  connected 
with  the  particular  manner  in  which  every 
thing  is  done.  Of  these,  only  a  very  few  spe- 
cimens can  be  given.  Eating  with  the  face  to 
the  east,  ensures  long  life;  with  it  to  the 
south,  celebrity ;  to  the  west,  wealth ;  to  the 
north,  pecuniary  embarrassment  If,  before 
eating,  they  do  not  make  a  circular  mark,  with 
water,  around  where  they  set  the  dish,  it  is  said 
the  demons  will  devour  the  food.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  moon,  he  who  eats  a  pumpkin  bo- 
comes  indigent  Ignorance  follows  eating  the 
cocoa-nut  on  the  eighth.  It  is  said  to  be  sinfol 
to  eat  beans  on  the  eleventh;  and  so  on,  through 
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Hie  whole  moBth.  He  who  patB  on  new  apparel 
on  Sanday,  becomcB  poor;  on  Monday,  is 
afflicted  with  boils ;  on  Tnesday,  is  sabject  to 
much  troable ;  on  Wednesday,  will  have  means 
of  purchasing  new  clothes ;  on  Thursday,  will 
become  learned  and  happy ;  on  Saturday,  will 
be  involved  in  trouble  and  disputes.  He  who 
shaves  on  Sunday,  becomes  miserable;  on 
Monday,  happy ;  on  Tuesday,  hastens  his  own 
death;  on  Wednesday,  accumulates  wealth; 
on  Thursday,  becomes  dishonorable ;  on  Fri- 
day, childl^ ;  on  Saturday,  brings  on  his  head 
every  misfortune.  And,  so  on,  to  every  action 
of  life.  To  sneese,  when  one  is  about  to  sit 
down,  or  lie  down,  or  eat,  or  is  dressing,  or  be- 
stowing gifts,  is  highly  inauspicious.  These 
are  bat  a  few,  among  a  vast  multitude  of  such 
ridiculous  notions,  by  which  the  minds  of  the 
people  are  held  in  bondage.  Their  notions  of 
ceremonial  impurity  are  also  equally  burden- 
some and  inconvenient. 

The  Hindoos  bdieve  that  a  person  about  to 
be  executed,  imparts  an  extraordinary  sanctity 
to  eveiy  thing  he  touches.  For  this  reason,  he 
throws  flowers,  fruits,  and  spices,  to  the  crowd 
about  the  gibbet,  who  eagerly  catch  them,  and 
preserve  them  as  a  sort  of  cliarm.  In  one  in- 
stance, they  actually  worshiped  the  dead  car- 
cass of  a  man  who  had  been  executed,  while 
hailing  on  the  gibbet,  in  consequence  of  are- 
port  that  miraculous  cures  had  been  experienc- 
ed by  touching  his  body.  Amulets  are  almost 
universally  worn  by  the  Hindoos,  for  prevent- 
ing or  caring  diseases  and  the  bite  of  serpents. 
The  Hindoos  sufler  exceedingly,  on  account  of 
their  saperstitlons  in  reference  to  sickness  and 
disease.  Many  a  wretched  creature  spends  all 
hm  living  for  the  prescriptions  of  some  auack, 
or  drags  oat  a  miserable  existence,  and  aies  in 
the  mtdst  of  the  charms  and  the  enchantments 
of  the  Brahmin.  The  number  of  the  blind, 
kime,  maimed,  leprous,  and  diseased  in  India, 
is  astonishingly  great ;  and  no  doubt  one  prin- 
cipal reason  for  tiiis  is  the  bad  treatment^  or 
toe  want  of  good  treatment,  in  the  original 
complaint  They  have  a  singular  superstition 
respecting  the  eclipse  of  the  sun.  They  sup- 
pose that  a  kind  of  corporeal  divinity,  verv 
mali^ant  and  mischievous,  very  black,  foul, 
And  impure,  seizes  on  the  sun,  blackens  it  as 
with  ink,  and  thus  infects  and'  obscures  it 
The  sun,  which  they  suppose  to  be  a  similar 
divinity,  but  of  a  bmevolent  and  perfect  order, 
is  pat  into  extieme  pain  and  terrible  anguish, 
at  thus  seeing  him»^f  seized  and  tortured  by 
the  monster ;  and  in  order  to  relieve  him  of 
this  distress,  they  make  use  of  many  prayers 
and  foolish  ceremonies.  There  is  no  slavery 
ao  grievous  as  the  slavery  of  superstition ;  and 
iKHie  which  so  much  exposes  an  ignorant  peo- 
ple to  the  oapidity  of  an  avaricious  priesthood. 

Crudtia  of  Brakminism. — ^A  soperstitious 
religion  is  mvariably  a  religion  of  cruelty. 
Such,  then,  we  may  expect  Hindooism  to  be. 
And,  in  no  respect  is  uiis  cruelty  more  conspi- 


cuous than  in  the  treatment  of  females ;  but 
especially  widows  and  female  children.  The 
Suttee^  or  burning  of  widows  on  the  funeral 
piles  of  their  husbands,  arose  from  their  op- 
pressive customs  in  relation  to  widows.  BeH- 
gion  and  custom  have  rendered  widowhood  so 
wretched  and  .disgraceful,  that  the  Hindoo 
wife,  on  the  demise  of  her  husband,  chooses 
death  rather  than  so  miserable  a  life.  The 
widow  is  stripped  of  her  ornaments,  compelled 
to  wear  white  clothing,  have  her  head  shaven, 
and  submit  to  many  other  tokens  of  degrada- 
tion. She  is  excluded  from  all  ceremonies  of 
joy ;  forbidden  to  marry,  and  shut  out  from  re- 
spectable society.  This  is  no  doubt  the  cause 
of  the  burning  of  widows,  and  burying  them 
alive  with  their  deceased  husbands.  The  for 
mer  of  these  practices,  has,  however,  been 
abolished  by  the  British  government  When 
the  aged  become  burdensome,  they  are  often 
dragged  to  the  borders  of  some  sacred  river, 
by  their  own  children,  their  mouths  filled  with 
mud,  and  thus  abandoned  to  die.  There  is  no 
benevolence,  no  disinterestedness,  no  mercy,  in 
the  Hindoo  character.  In  times  of  prevailing 
disease,  this  is  perspicuously  manifest.  People 
are  left  to  expire  unattended,  and  their  bodies 
to  consume  in  their  own  houses.  Women,  in 
performance  of  some  vow,  cast  their  children, 
m  cold  blood,  into  the  sacred  rivers,  and  coolly 
look  on,  and  see  them  devoured  by  the  sharks. 
Andr  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  a  large 
portion  of  the  female  children  are  murdered  by 
theirparents  as  soon  as  they  are  born.  Surely, 
the  Hindoos  are  ^  without  natural  affection." 
The  various  tortures  resorted  to  for  penanu, 
also  indicate  the  cruelty  of  Hindooism. 

Hdy  Days. — ^These  are  among  the  most 
fruitful  sources  of  poverty,  covetousness,  and 
depravity,  among  the  Hindoos.  Of  these,  they 
have  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty-five ; 
ten  of  which  occur  monthly,  and  twenty-fivo 
are  anniversaries.  When  it  is  considered  that, 
on  these  days,  thev  abandon  all  their  employ- 
ments, and  give  themselves  up  to  all  manner 
of  licentiousness,  the  effect  upon  society  may 
readily  be  imagined.  We  see  the  demoraliz- 
ing effects  of  two  or  three  of  these  holy-days  in 
a  year,  in  our  own  country ;  what  then  may  we 
suppose  them  to  be,  where  they  embrace  nearlv 
one  half  the  days  of  the  year,  on  which  all 
manner  of  restraint  is  thrown  ofL  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  ceremonies  of  these  holy-days  would 
be  both  tedious  and  disgusting.  The  festival 
of  the  dtwdee  is  perhaps  the  worst  of  the 
whole.  It  continues  three  days,  during  which, 
gambling  revehy,  debauchery,  lying,  roguery, 
and  dissipation  of  every  description,  are  not 
onlj  tolerated,  but  esteemed  praiseworthy  and 
religious  acts.  And  to  these  may  be  added  a 
multitude  of  private  observances,  on  account 
of  births,  marriages,  deaths,  &c.  From  the 
first  existence  of  the  child,  to  his  death,  there 
is  probably  not  a  month,  perhaps  not  a  week, 
in  which  it  is  not  requirea  that  some  ceremony 
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be  performedi  whea  a  Brahmin  most  be  called, 
and  presents  given  ;  and  when  he  is  dead,  he 
must  be  feasted  through  a  Brahmin's  mouth, 
and  offerings  must  be  made  for  his  benefit 
through  a  Brahmin's  hand. 

Holy  P/aces.— ^Another  fruitful  source  of 
poverty  and  vice  among  the  people,  and  of  ag- 
grandizement on  the  part  of  the  Brahmins,  is 
the  multitude  of  Holv  Places,  celebrated  for 
their  sanctity,  to  which  pilgrimages  are  made, 
as  means  of  accumulating  merit  To  an  igno- 
rant and  self-righteous  people,  the  idea  of  pil- 
grimage is  extremely  fascinating,  and  the  subtle 
priest  is  not  slow  to  turn  this  principle  of  hu- 
man nature  to  his  own  account.  Various  ex- 
pedients are  resorted  to  by  the  Brahmins,  to 
keep  up  the  reputation  of  these  Holy  Places. 
The  pnncipal  ones  are  Benares,  Jugunath,  and 
Ramoshwur ;  but  there  are  a  great  number  of 
other  places  which  are  held  in  hieh  estimation  ; 
and  to  all  of  them,  crowds  of  pilgrims  are  con- 
tinually flocking  :  persons  who  have  left  their 
homes,  and  sacrificed  their  all,  with  the  vain 
expectation  of  laying  up  a  stock  of  merit,  by 
visiting  a  sacred  place.  They  are  soon,  by  the 
wiles  of  old  pilgrims  and  covetous  Bralimins, 
stripped  of  every  thing,  and  plunged  into  all 
manner  of  excesses.  Those  who  have  read  the 
disgusting  accounts  of  pilgrimages  to  Jugu- 
nath, "  of  the  roads  for  fifty  miles  being  marked 
by  the  skuUs  of  those  who  have  perislied  on 
the  way ; "  and  of  the  thousands  who  are  left 
to  die  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  ;  and  those 
who  will  take  the  pains  to  calculate  what 
must  be  the  probable  consequences  of  a  com- 

f)any  of  people,  both  poor  and  unprincipled, 
eaving  their  houses  for  nearly  a  year,  travel- 
ing across  the  country,  and  visitmg  the  cen- 
tral places  of  iniquity  in  India,  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  effects  of  these  pilgrimages. 
Degradation  of  Females. — There  is  no  fea- 
ture of  Brahminism  more  revolting  to  the  be- 
nevolent heart,  and  the  ingenuous  mind,  than 
the  condition  of  Hindoo  females.  The  genius 
of  Hiudooism  saps  in  the  heart  of  man  the 
rcry  foundation  of  all  those  tender  and  noble 
affections  of  his  soul,  which  capacitate  him  to 
appreciate  and  admire  those  excellencies  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  other  sex.  Hindooism  must 
make  its  votaries  selfish,  distrustful,  and  brutish. 
Love,  tenderness,  sympathy,  weakness,  modesty 
and  dependence,  wnicn  we  accord  to  the  female 
OS  her  appropriate  virtues,  are  ridiculed,  if  not 
despised,  by  the  Hindoo.  He  marries,  or  rather 
buys  a  wife,  as  he  would  4  beast  of  burden, 
and  afterwards  regards  her  in  very  much  the 
same  light.  All  those  civilities  and  attentions 
which  females  receive  in  a  Christian  country 
are  unknown  in  India.  Were  a  Hindoo  to  in- 
quire after  the  health  of  his  neighbor's  wife 
or  daughter,  the  husband  and  father  would 
deem  himself  insulted.  A  Hindoo  is  never 
seen  to  treat  his  wife  with  familiarity  or  fond- 
ness. All  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Hindoo  scriptures.    According  to 


them,  "  the  supreme  duty  of  the  wife  is  to  obey 
the  husband.    Let  the  wife,  who  wishes  to  per- 
form sacred  ablution,  wash  the  feet  of  ner 
lord,  and  drink  the  water ;  for  the  husband  is 
to  a  wife  greater  than  Shunura  or  Vishnoo. 
Her  husband  is  her  god  and  gooroo,  (teacher,) 
and  religion  and  its  services ;  wherefore,  aban- 
doning every  thing  else,  she  ou^ht  chiefly  to 
worship  her  husband."   This  implicit  obedience 
of  the  wife  extends  to  any  ining  which  fhe 
husband  may  choose  to  command.    His  will 
and  authority  are  paramount  to  any  law,  hu- 
man or  divine.    If  he  command  his  wife  to  lie, 
steal,  or    commit  adultery,  she    must  obey. 
Such  is  the  language  of  the  Hindoo  scriptures. 
To  become  the  father  of  a  son  is  regarded  the 
greatest  honor  and  happiness ;  but  the  birth 
of  a  daughter  is  a  calamity.    Thus  the  girl, 
from  her  infancy,  is  made  to  feel  her  inferioritj. 
She  is  regarded  as  incapable  of  mental  ini- 
provement,  and  is  doomed  to  a  servile  life. 
Ignorant  and  indolent,  she  becomes  a  wife, 
without  any  choice  of  her  own,  and  often  sadly 
against  her  wishes.    If  she  be  of  high  birth 
she  is  little  more  than  the  prisoner  of  her  hus- 
band.   He  immures  her  within  the  walls  of  a 
gloomy  mansion,  and  watches  over  her  with  a 
jealous  eye.    But  if  of  low  caste,  she  becomes 
the  wife  and  the  drudge  at  the  same  time; 
carrying  burdens,  laboring  in  the  field,  bring- 
ing water,  gathering  cow-dung,  kneading  into 
cakes,  and  drying  it  for  fuel,  are  her  appro- 
priate departments  of  labor.     Nearly  every 
occupation  which  nature  points  out  as  the 
sphere  of  the  hardier  sex,  is,  in  this  country, 
assigned  to  the  woman ;  while  her  appropriate 
labors  are  performed  by  men.    Her  washing  is 
done  by  the  washerman ;  her  sewing,  by  the 
tailor ;  her  milk  and  butter,  and  all  articles  of 
food,  which  require  but  little  cookery,  are  pur- 
chased in  the  bazar.     She  has  no  furniture  to 
clean,  no  fioors  to  sweep  or  scrub.    A  coat  of 
cow  dung  and  water,  once  a  week,  settles  that 
long  account,  which  the  industrious  housewife 
in  Uiis  country,  has  with  her  floors.    Indolence 
and  dirt  at  home,  and  drudgery  and  dii^prace 
abroad,  seem  the  only  alternatives  of  Hindoo 
women.    Such  is  the  condition  of  females  in 
Hindoostan  ;  and  for  this  there  is  no  remedy 
but  Christianity.    Wherever  this  has  prevailed, 
the  rights  of  women  have  been  acknowledged, 
and  their  character  and  condition  elevated. 

Character  of  the  People, — After  what  has 
been  already  said,  little  need  be  added  under 
this  head.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the 
character  of  any  people  will  be  better  than 
that  of  their  gods,  their  priests,  and  their  moth- 
ers. And  when  to  these  sources  of  corruption, 
are  added  the  demoralizing  influence  of  igno- 
rance, superstition,  the  doctrine  of  fate,  and 
heathen  festivals  and  pilgrimages,  we  are  pro- 
pared  to  contemplate  a  people  reduced  to  the 
lowest  state  of  moral  degradation.  To  pro- 
vide for  the  daily  wants  of  the  body,  seems  to 
absorb  the  whole  soul  of  the  Hindoo.     His 
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imm(»ial  mind  is  pennitted  to  remain  envelop- 
ed in  all  its  ignorance,  without  making  any 
proper  efforts  for  its  illumination.  The  great 
mass  of  the  people  are  content  to  do  as  their 
fathers  did,  ana  to  worship  what  their  fathers 
worshiped,  and  whether  that  object  be  a  god 
or  a  devil,  it  matters  not,  provided  it  be  the  cus- 
tom of  the  people  to  do  so.  Custom  with 
them  is  law,  to  which  reason  and  conscience 
must  submissively  bow.  Moral  principle  and 
benevolent  feeling  seem  to  be  entirely  obliter- 
ated in  the  he^  of  the  Hindoo ;  and  he 
knows  no  higher  motive  of  action  than  selfish- 
ness. He  will  lie,  cheat,  steal,  and  commit 
all  manner  of  licentiousness,  whenever  it  will 
sore  his  turn,  without  the  least  compunction. 
Although  exceedingly  zealous  in  their  religion, 
scrupulously  maintaining,  in  their  way,  their 
daily  devotions,  and  having  temples  in  everv 
village;  yet,  all  their  holmess  is  ceremonial, 
having  no  respect  whatever  to  the  state  of  the 
heart,  or  the  character  of  the  actions. 

Brahminwn  and  Popery  compared. — ^The  simi- 
larity of  Popeiy  ana  Brahmmism,  is  so  strik- 
ing, that  it  is  worth  while  to  occupy  a  small 
space  in  drawing  a  comparison  between  the  two 
systems;  especially  as  this  resemblance  has 
fallen  under  the  eyes  of  the  missionaries,  who 
sec  them  both  in  operation,  side  by  side ;  there 
being  many  Roman  Catholic  convents  and 
churches  in  India.  The  following  comparison, 
somewhat  abridged,  was  drawn  upon  the  spot, 
bv  Rev.  Mr.  Ramsay,  missionary  in  India. 
The  Hindoos  acknowledge  one  supreme  god, 
with  many  subordinate  deities,  entitled  to  wor- 
ship. The  Brahmins  are  held  to  be  the  repre- 
sentatives of  God,  possessing  the  keys  of  life 
and  death,  heaven  and  hell,  and  therefore  they 
are  worshiped  by  bowing  down  before  them, 
and  kissing  their  great  toe.  The  Pope,  in  like 
manner,  considers  himself  the  vicar  of  Christ, 
and  every  priest  is  his  representative.  He  too 
holds  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  his  toe 
has  been  favored  with  many  a  kiss.  By  the 
Hindoo  laws,  none  but  their  priests  are  per- 
mitted to  read  their  sacred  books ;  and  to  se- 
cure this  end,  the  priests  oppose  education,  and 
labor  to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance.  The 
Romish  priests  will  not  allow  the  people  to 
read  the  Scriptures ;  and  to  secure  their  own 
ascendancy,  they  strive  to  keep  the  people  in 
ignorance.  The  Hindoos  have  a  mmtitude  of 
idols,  which  they  daily  worship.  Some  of 
them  consider  the  idol  as  the  representative  of 
God,  and  others  worship  the  thing  itself,  and 

fo  no  further.  Besides  temple  deities,  they 
ave  household  gods,  which  they  worship  daily. 
The  Romanists  in  India  have  also  images  of 
saints  in  their  chapels,  and  in  their  houses,  to 
which  they  bow  down  daily.  In  the  streets, 
croeses  are  set  up ;  and  in  the  evenings,  lamps 
arc  placed  at  the  feet  of  them,  after  the  Hin- 
doos' mode  of  placing  lamps  before  their  idols. 
As  thcY  pass  tnese  crosses,  the  Romanists  take 
off  their  hats  and  bow  down  to  them,  or  pros- 
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trate  themselves  before  them.  The  worship  of 
images  is  sanctioned  bv  the  church  in  India,  as 
it  is  also  by  the  second  council  of  Nice.  The 
Hindoos  have  many  millions  of  inferior  deities, 
corresponding  to  which  the  Romanists  have 
multitudes  of  angels.  The  Hindoos  have  their 
Gooroos  to  intercede  for  them ;  and  the  Roman- 
ists have  their  saints,  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  Hindoos  hold  that  a  man  may  obtun 
righteousness  by  his  own  works,  and  more 
tlmn  he  needs  for  himself,  the  surplus  of  which 
he  may  sell.  The  Romanists  also  have  ^eir 
works  of  supererogation,  which  lead  to  the 
sale  of  indulgences.  The  Hindoos  observe  a 
ceremony,  in  which  they  offer  up  prayers  for 
the  dead,  and  for  which  they  feea  and  fee  the 
Brahmins ;  the  Romanists  also  fee  the  priests  to 
say  mass  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  of  their  de- 
ceased relatives.  The  Hindoos  say  prayers  and 
count  their  beads,  and  undergo  severe  penances 
to  obtain  righteousness.  The  Romanists  do  Uie 
same.  They  both  alike  have  their  fasts,  in 
which  they  eat  no  meat  They  both  have  their 
festivals,  in  honor  of  their  saints.  They  both 
have  their  holy  places  and  their  pilgrimages. 
They  both  have  their  holy  water.  The  Hin- 
doos divide  their  sins  into  two  classes,  inward 
and  outward ;  the  Romanists,  into  venial  and 
mortal.  They  both  have  their  monks  and  her- 
mits, and  religious  mendicants,  of  equally  de- 
based character.  The  Hindoos  have  their  fe- 
males married  to  the  ^ods ;  and  the  Roman- 
ists have  their  nuns,  who  are  formally  married 
to  Christ.  Both  are  devoted  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. Both  carry  out  their  images  in  solemn 
procession,  in  great  display.  Both  have  their 
small  bells,  to  jingle  during  their  religious  ser- 
vices in  their  temples.  They  both  use  rosaries, 
and  carry  images  about  their  persons.  Many 
more  marks  of  resemblance  might  be  named : 
but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  that  both  sys- 
tems have  a  common  origin. 

The  Remedy.^The  Gospel  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  remedy  for  heathenism. 
This,  with  the  power  of' the  Holy  Ghost,  can 
raise  them  from  the  lowest  depths  of  filth  and 
degradation.  It  has  done  it,  and  it  can  do  it 
again.  But,  when  we  look  at  the  state  of 
things  in  Hindoosten,  we  must  despair  of  help 
from  man,  and  look  to  the  power  of  God, 
which  alone  is  able  to  accomplish  so  gprcal  a 
work.  The  labors  of  the  missionary  alone 
surely  cannot  accomplish  such  a  change.  The 
power  of  Gk)d  alone  can  produce  it — Hie 
Christian  Brahmin ;  Ramsay's  Journal ;  Ward's 
India  and  tha  Hindoos ;  Hodkefs  Plea  for  the 
Heathen, 

BRIDGETOWN :  Capital  of  the  Island 
of  Barbadoes ;  one  of  the  gayest  and  hand- 
somest towns  in  the  West  Indies.  A  station 
of  the  United  Brethren. 

BRITISH  AERA :    See  Jkra. 

BRITISH  GUIANA  includes  Essequibo, 
Demerara  and  Berbice,  or  all  the  maritime 
tract  between  the  river  Corenten,  the  western 
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limit  of  Sorinam,  and  the  frontier  of  ISpanish 


Guiana,  at  Gape  Nassau,  in  lat  70^  40',  a 
space  of  about  300  miloe,  including  the  sinu- 
osities  of  the  coast.    See  West  Indies. 

BRUSA :  An  out-station  of  the  American 
Board  among  the  Armenians ;  once  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Turkish  empire — is  famed  for  its 
silk  manufactures.  Population  from  80,000 
to  100,000,  of  which  the  Turks  are  by  far  the 
largest  part.  It  is  at  the  base  of  the  Bythin- 
ian  Mt.  Olympus,  about  60  miles  south  from 
Constantinople. 

BROWN^S  TOWN:  A  Weslcyan  sta- 
tion in  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

BRUNSWICK  :  A  station  of  the  Lon- 
don Missiotfa^  Society  in  Berbice. 

BUDHISM :  The  religious  system,  called 
Budhism,  is  exceedingly  complicated,  bein^ 
made  up  of  legends,  superstitions,  and  absurdi- 
ties so  numerous  and  strange  that  to  give  a 
condensed  and  intelligible  view  of  them  is  al- 
most impossible.  Volumes  have  been  written 
on  the  subject  by  missionaries,  distinguished 
travelers,  and  English  gentlemen  of  learning 
and  research,  resident  in  India,  and  from  this 
mass  of  materials  the  summary  here  given  is 
derived.  The  work  of  B.  Spence  Hardy, 
member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  has 
been  found  especially  serviceable  on  account 
of  its  systematic  arrangement  of  topics,  al- 
though it  devotes  nearlv  450  octavo  pages  to  a* 
consideration  of  the  subject.  The  substantia 
agreement  of  authors  in  regard  to  the  ori^n 
and  character  of  Budhism  leads  to  the  belief 
that  they  have  attained  to  a  great  degree  of 
accuracy,  and  the  following  view,  though  it 
omits  numerous  details,  wiU,  it  is  hoped,  be 
found  to  be  a  correct  presentation  of  the  lead- 
ing facts  of  the  system. 

Ori^n  of  Budhism. — ^The  founder  of  the 
sect  ot  Budhists  was  Gotama  Budha,  bom 
B.  C.  624.  At  the  moment  of  his  birth,  (so 
says  the  legend)  he  stepped  upon  the  ground, 
and  after  looking  around  towards  the  four 
quarters  and  the  four  half  quarters,  above  and 
below,  without  seeing  any  one  in  those  ten  direc- 
tions  who  was  equal  to  himself,  he  exclaimed, 
^  I  am  the  most  exalted  in  the  world ;  I  am 
chief  in  the  world ;  I  am  the  most  excellent  in 
the  world ;  this  is  my  last  burth ;  hereafter 
there  is  to  me  no  other  existence."  He  had 
however  previously  existed  through  a  vafit 
number  of  ages,  and  exercised  all  the  virtues 
which  were  necessary  to  his  future  office,  and 
taking  his  position  in  the  sixth  of  the  divine 
worlds,  the  gods  and  brahmas,  after  the  appro- 
priate period  had  passed,  went  to  his  dwelling 
and  be^ed  his  appearance  in  this  human 
world.  Tnereupon  he  was  born,  and  proclaimed 
his  own  ^eatness  as  above.  He  then  passed 
twenty-nine  years  in  worldly  wealth  and  gran- 
deur, and  six  more  in  mortification  and  pen- 
ance ;  and  then  sitting  down  under  a  bo-tree,  de- 
clared he  would  not  rise  up  till  he  became  Bud- 
ha, Lord  of  the  Universe.    Upon  this  a  great 


number  of  chiefs,  brahma^  and  gods,  made 
their  appearance  as  his  retinue,  and  then  his 
adversary,  Maraya,  came  with  a  great  armv 
to  try  to  hinder  his  becoming  lord  of  the  world. 
Upon  this,  panic-struck,  the  gods  and  brahmas 
all  fled  and  hid  themselves.  Maraya  thea 
brought  on  thick  darkness,  bmt  the  body  of 
Budh  was  light  as  a  thousand  suns.  He  then 
attempted  to  strike  him,  and  asked  him, "  Wbo 
is  your  witness  that  yon  have  done  works  of 
D\erit,  for  which  you  should  deserve  this  seat  ?'* 
Then  Budh  exclaimed,  "  I  have  no  rational 
witness  here,"  and  called  upon  the  earth  to 

Sroclaim  his  actions  in  the  course  of  his  en- 
eavors  to  become  Budh.  Upon  this  the  earth 
rumbled  100,000  times,  and  began  to  turn 
round.  Whereupon  Maraya  was  dismayed 
and  defeated,  ana  acknowledging  tiie  superior- 
ity of  Budh,  fled  ashamed,  and  all  the  ^ods  and 
brahmas  of  the  universe  came  and  ministered 
to  Budh  triumphant ;  thus  completely  extin- 
guishing evil,  and  acquiring  omniscience,  he 
became  perfect  Budha. 

The  places  near  which  he  exercised  his  min- 
istry were  Benares,  and  other  parts  of  northern 
India,  and  he  is  said  to  have  proceeded  as  fiEir 
south  as  Ceylon.  He  died  at  wo  age  of  eighty, 
or  as  some  say  eighth-five,  having  previously 
foretold  that  his  religion,  after  extending  over 
the  world,  would  become  extinguished,  and  be 
renewed  by  his  successor,  Maitra  Budha,  who 
is  now  in  a  divine  state,  and  after  the  appro- 
priate age  will  become  Budha. 

The  Budhas  are  bein^  who  appear  after  in- 
tervals of  time  inconceivably  vast  Previous 
to  their  reception  of  the  Budhaship,  thc^  pass 
through  countless  phases  of  being,  and  in  the 
birth  in  which  they  become  Budha,  they  are 
of  woman  bom.  At  their  death  they  cease  to 
exist.  They  do  not  continue  to  tie  Budhas, 
nor  do  they  enter  upon  any  other  state  of 
being. 

Doctrines  of  Budha, — According  to  the  doc- 
trines propounded  or  rather  ascrib^  to  Gotama 
Budha,  there  are  innumerable  systema  of 
worlds,  called  Sakwalas,  which  attain  their 
prime,  and  then  decay  and  are  destroyed,  at 
periods  regularly  recurring,  and  by  agents  that 
are  as  regularly  recurring.  Budhism  teaches 
that  there  is  no  Creator,  no  being  that  is  self- 
existent  and  eternal.  AH  sentient  beings  are 
homogeneous.  The  difference  between  one 
being  and  another  is  only  temporary,  and  re- 
sults from  the  difierence  in  their  degrees  of 
merit.  Any  being  whatever  may  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  Budhsfihip ;  but  it  is  only  b^r  the 
uniform  pursuit  of  this  object  through  innu- 
merable ages  that  it  can  be  obtained. 

The  power  that  controls  the  universe  is  har- 
ma,  literally  action ;  consisting  of  kusala  and 
akuscdat  or  mcVit  and  demerit.  ^  There  is  no 
such  tlung  as  an  immaterial  spirit,  but  at  the 
deatii  of  any  being,  the  aggregate  of  his  merit 
and  demerit  is  trtmsferrea  to  some  other  being, 
which  new  being  is  caused  by  the  karma  of 
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tbe  previous  being,  and  receires  from  that 
harma  all  the  circumstances  of  its  existence. 
Thus,  if  the  karma  be  good,  the  circumstances 
are  favorable,  producing  happiness ;  bat  if  it 
be  bad,  they  are  unfavorable,  piroducing  misery. 

Hie  manner  in  which  being  commenced, 
accordingto  Budhlsm,  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained. The  cause  of  continuance  of  existence 
is  ignorance,  from  which  mmt  and  demerit  are 
prMuced,  whence  comes  consciousness,  then 
body  and  miod,  and  afterwards  the  six  organs 
of  sense.  Agun,  from  the  organs  of  sense 
comes  contact ;  from  contact  desire ;  from  de- 
ore  sensation ;  from  sensation  the  deavin?  to 
existing  objects ;  from  this  cleaving,  reproduc- 
tion ;  and  from  r^roduction  disease,  decay, 
and  death.  Thus,  like  the  revolutions  of  a 
wheel,  there  is  a  regular  succession  of  death 
and  birth,  the  moru  cause  of  which  is  the 
cleaving  to  existing  objects,  whilst  the  instru- 
mental cause  is  karma.  It  is  therefore  the 
great  object  of  all  beings  who  would  be  releas- 
ed from  the  sorrow  of  successive  birth,  to  seek 
the  destruction  of  the  moral  cause  of  contin- 
ued existence,  that  is  to  say,  the  cleaving  to 
existing  objects,  or  evil  desired  It  is  possible 
to  accomplish  this  destruction,  by  attending  to 
a  prescribed  course  of  discipline,  which  results 
In  an  entrance  to  one  of  the  four  paths,  with 
their  fruition,  that  lead,  by  different  modes, 
to  the  attainment  of  mrtcanOf  or  annihilation. 
They  in  whom  evil  desire  is  entirely  destroyed 
are  called  rahaU.  The  freedom  from  evil  de- 
sire ensures  the  possession  of  miraculous  ener- 
gy. At  his  death  the  rahat  invariably  attains 
nirwana,  or  ceases  to  exist. 

The  Sacred  Booh. — ^The  sacred  books  of  the 
Budhists  are  called  Dharma,  which  means, 
emphatically,  the  truth.  They  contain  the 
incidents  of  Octama  Budha*s  life,  his  discour- 
ses, and  the  voluminous  commentaries  that 
have  been  added.  From  the  moment  that 
Gotama  obtained  the  state  of  a  sui>reme 
Budha,  to  the  time  of  his  dissolution,  an  inter- 
val of  forty-five  years,  in  all  that  he  uttered,  to 
whatever  order  of  intelligence,  he  had  only 
one  design,  which  was,  to  assist  seutient  beings 
in  the  reception  of  nirvana.  The  discourses 
of  Budha  are  divided  into  84,000,  and  include 
all  that  was  ^oken  by  him.  These  discourses 
are  divided  into  275,250,  as  to  the  stanzas  of 
the  original  text,  and  into  361,550  as  to  the 
stajizas  of  the  commentary.  All  the  discoar- 
ses,  including  those  of  Budha  and  those  of  the 
commentator,  are  divided  into  2,547  vaTuZ' 
ttarasj  resembline  the  sidarim  into  which  the 
books  of  the  Ola  Testament  were  divided  by 
the  Jews,  being  the  portion  read  in  the  synap 
gogae  upon  one  Sabbath  day ;  and  these  con> 
tain  737,000  stanzas,  and  29,368,000  letters. 

The  system  propounded  by  Gk>tama  Budha, 
was  not  committal  to  writing  either  by  him- 
self or  his  immediate  disciples.  It  is  asserted 
that  his  discourses  were  preserved  in  the  mem- 
ory of  his  followers  during  the  space  of  450 


years,  after  which  th^  were  reduced  to  writ- 
ing in  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  The  documents 
themselves  are  an  evidence  that  a  considerable 
period  must  have  elapsed  between  the  death  of 
Budha  and  the  compUation  of  the  Pitakas  in 
their  present  form.  They  contain  the  record 
of  numerous  events  that  never  could  possibly 
have  happened ;  they  are  distorted  by  fictions 
and  legends  which  it  must  have  token  a  long 
time  to  invent  and  impose  upon  the  people ; 
and  they  abound  in  the  grave  recital  of  mira- 
culous events  and  supernatural  interferences, 
that  any  inhabitant  of  earth  would  have 
known  to  be  false ;  and  400  years  would  be  no 
more  than  a  sufficient  period  for  all  these  per- 
versions. 

For  the  establishment  of  the  text  of  the 
PitakaSf  or  sacred  books,  it  is  said  that  three 
several  convocations  were  held ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible in  so  short  a  space^  to  go  into  the  his- 
tory of  these  convocations  and  the  rules  by 
which  they  were  governed,  so  unintelligible  is 
much  of  the  language,  and  so  numerous  and 
senseless  the  repetitions.       * 

In  size  the  Pitakas  surpass  all  western  com- 
positions, and  are  only  exceeded  by  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Brahmins.  Josephus  mentions 
that  his  own  antiquities  contain  60,000  lines ; 
but  the  sacred  books  of  the  Budhists,  it  is  esti- 
mated, contain  2,000,000  of  lines.  These 
books  were  written  in  the  Pali  lancnage,  which 
was  the  vernacular  tongue  in  ue  time  of 
Gotama  Budha.  .  It  was  carried  to  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  in  Ceylon  a  modem  writer  found  as  many 
as  thirty  works  on  Pali  grammar,  some  of 
them  of  considerable  extent 

The  sacred  books  are  literally  worshiped, 
and  benefits  are  e:roected  to  result  from  this 
adoration  as  from  the  worship  of  an  intelligent 
being.  The  books  are  usually  wrapped  in 
cloth,  and  they  are  often  placea  upon  a  rude 
altar  near  the  roadside,  after  the  manner  of 
images  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  that 
those  who  pass  by  may  place  money  upon 
them  and  obtain  merit  The  praises  of  the 
bana,  or  word,  are  a  favorite  subject  with  the 
native  authors.  Whenever  an  opportunity  is 
presented  they  launch  out  into  a  strain  of  com- 
mendation, heaping  epithet  upon  epithet  with 
untiring  zeal,  as  m  the  following  instance: 
*'The  discourses  of  Budha  are  as  a  divine 
charm  to  cure  the  poison  of  evil  desire ;  a  divine 
medicine  to  heal  the  disease  of  anger ;  a  lamp 
in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  of  ignorance ;  a 
fire  like  that  which  bums  at  the  end  of  a  kal- 
pa,  to  destroy  the  evils  of  repeated  existence; 
a  meridian  sun  to  dry  up  the  mud  of  oovetoua- 
ness;  a  great  rain  to  quench  the  flame  of 
sensuality ;  a  thicket  to  block  up  the  road 
tluit  leads  to  the  narakas ;  a  ship  in  which 
to  saU  to  the  opposite  shore  of  the  ocean 
of  existence;  a  coUyrium  for  taking  away 
the  ey&film  of  heresy ;  a  moon  to  bring 
out  the  night-blowing  lotos  of  merit ;  a  sac* 
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cession  of  trees  bearing  immortal  frait,  placed 
here  and  there,  by  which  the  traveler  may  be 
enabled  to  cross  the  desert  of  existence;  a 
straight  highway  by  which  to  pass  to  the  in- 
comparable wisdom ;  a  door  of  entrance*  to 
the  eternal  city  of  Nirwana ;  a  talismanic 
tree  to  give  whatever  is  requested ;  a  flavor 
more  exquisite  than  anv  in  the  three  worlds ; 
a  treasury  of  the  best  things  it  is  possible  to 
obtain,  and  a  power  by  which  may  be  appeased 
the  sorrow  of  every  sentient  being." 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  listen- 
ing to  the  bana  are  represented  by  the  native 
authors  as  being  immensely  great.  In  the 
early  ages  of  Bndhism,  when  tne  bana  was  in 
the  vernacular  language  of  the  people,  it  is 
evident  that  great  effects  were  produced  by  its 
recitation,  and  by  the  discourses  that  were 
given  in  explanation  of  its  doctrines  and 
duties ;  but  its  rehearsal  has  now  degenerated 
into  an  unmeaning  form,  and  is  attended 
with  very  little  power. 

Modes  of  Worship. — ^The  Budhiste  of  the 
present  age  ar9  image-worshipers ;  but  it  is 
not  known  at  what  period  they  adopted  this 
custom,  nor  indeed  at  what  period  it  was  intro- 
duced into  India.  The  Budhists  of  Ceylon 
have  a  legend  that  in  the  lifetime  of  Gotama 
Budha,  an  image  of  the  founder  of  their  reli- 
gion was  made  by  order  of  the  king  of  Ko- 
sala,  and  the  Chinese  have  a  similar  story ;  but 
it  is  rejected  by  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
priests,  who  regard  it  as  an  invention  to  at- 
tract worshipers  to  the  temples.  The  images 
are  sometimes  recumbent,  at  other  times  up- 
right, or  in  a  sitting  posture,  either  in  the  act 
of  contemplation,  or  with  the  hand  uplifted  in 
the  act  of  giving  instruction.  At  Cotta,  near 
Colombo,  in  Ceylon,  there  is  a  recumbent  im- 
a^e  42  feet  in  length.  Upon  the  altar,  in  ad- 
dition to  flowers,  there  are  frequently  smaller 
images,  either  of  marble  or  metal,  the  former 
being  brought  from  Burmah  and  the  latter 
from  Siam.  In  the  shape  of  the  images  each 
nation  appears  to  have  adopted  its  own  ideas 
of  beauty ;  those  of  Ceylon  resembling  a 
well  proportioned  native  of  the  island,  while 
those  of  Siam  are  of  a  more  attenuated  figure, 
and  in  Nepaul  they  often  have  three  heads  and 
six  or  ten  arms.  The  idol  manufactories  pre- 
sent strange  sights  to  the  eye  of  a  Christian, 
such  as  sign  boards  with  the  inscription, 
"  Precious  Budhas  manufactured  or  repaired ;" 
*'  The  Golden  Budha  Shop ;"  and  these  shops 
containing  groups  of  images,  some  black  with 
age  and  sent  thither  for  gilding,  and  others 
gaudily  painted  and  fresh  from  the  hand  of 
the  artist. 

The  Budhists  have  numerous  temples,  pago- 
das, and  sacred  places,  to  which  tne  people 
resort  to  hear  the  bana  read  and  to  perform 
their  religious  rites.  From  the  ruins  which 
appear  in  various  places  it  is  evident  that 
these  temples  were  anciently  very  costly 
and  beautirul;  much  more  so  than  any  of  mod- 


em construction ;  but  a  particular  description 
of  them  must  be  omitted  The  bo-tree,  under 
which  Gotama  attained  the  Bndhaship,  was  an 
object  of  worship  at  a  very  early  period.  Near 
this  tree  the  city  of  BvdhorGaya  was  afterwards 
built,  which,  from  the  vast  extent  of  its  ruins, 
must  have  had,  at  one  time,  a  numerous  popu- 
lation; but  it  declined  rapidly,  and  in  the 
fifth  century  was  entirely  deserted.  A  bo-tree 
flourishes  at  present  on  the  same  spot,  and  is 
believed  by  the  Budhists  to  be  the  very  tree 
under  which  Gotama  sat  This  place  is  situ- 
ated in  British  India,  in  the  Presidency  of 
Bengal,  about  40  miles  S.  W.  of  Bahar.  It 
is  a  good  deal  resorted  to  by  pilgrims,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  once  been  the  centre  of 
Budhism,  but  now  no  Budhists  reside  at  or 
near  it.  In  the  court-yard  of  nearly  every 
wihara  (temple)  in  Ceylon  there  is  a  bo-tree, 
said  to  be  taken  from  the  original  tree.  Nu- 
merous forms  of  relic-worship  are  observed  by 
the  Budhists,  and  many  of  them,  for  extreme 
folly  and  aWrdity,  will  compare  with  any- 
thing ever  invented  by  Rome  herself.  They 
have,  for  example,  the  left  canine  tooth  of  their 
sage,  and  it  m  regarded  by  the  Kandians  of 
Ceylon  as  the  palladium  of  their  country.  The 
impressions  of  Gk)tama'8  foot  are  also  worship- 
ed. There  are  believed  to  be  many  of  these 
impressions  in  various  parts  of  India,  but  the 
most  important  one  is  on  the  top  of  Adam's 
Peak,  in  Ceylon,  7,420  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  the  summit  of  this  peak  is  visited 
by  great  numbers  of  pilgrims.  The  soles  of 
Budha's  foot  are  represented  as  being  divided 
into  108  compartments,  like  a  pictorial  alpha- 
bet, each  of  which  contains  a  figure.  One  of 
the  titles  of  the  monarch  of  Siam  is,  "The 
pre-eminently  merciful  and  munificent,  the 
soles  of  whose  feet  resemble  those  of  Budha." 

It  was  an  ordinance  of  Budha,  that  the 
priests,  who  were  then  supposed  to  dwell  most 
commonlv  in  the  wilderness,  should  reside  dor^ 
ing  the  three  months  of  the  rainy  season  in  a 
fixed  habitation.  Tl\js  season  is  called  voss, 
and  it  is  at  this  period  that  the  priests  read 
bana  to  the  people.  The  place  of  reading, 
called  the  banormadutra,  is  usually  a  temporary 
erection  in  the  form  of  a  pagoda.  In  the  oenti^ 
of  the  interior  is  an  elevated  platform  for  the 
convenience  of  the  priests,  and  the  people  sit 
around  it  upon  mats  spread  on  the  ground. 

No  part  of  the  rougn  material  of  the  ma- 
duwa  is  seen,  as  the  pillars  and  the  roof  are 
covered  with  white  cloth,  upon  which  mosses, 
fiowers,  and  the  tender  leaf  of  the  cocoa  not 
are  worked  up  into  various  devices.  Lamps 
and  lanterns  are  suspended  in  great  profusion 
and  variety,  and  the  impression  produced  by 
the  scene  in  some  localities  is  most  striking, 
and  forms  the  most  magnificent  sight  ever 
seen  by  many  of  the  worshipers.  The  females 
are  arrayed  in  their  gayest  attire,  and  flags 
and  streamers  and  figured  handkenchie&  float 
from  every  convenient  point     At  intervals 
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tornxoms  are  beat,  the  rade  trumpet  sends  forth 
its  screams,  musketry  and  jinjalls  add  their 
roar,  and  with  the  help  of  glaring  lamps,  floral 
displays,  and  the  noise  of  the  people,  a  most 
exciting  and  bewildering  effect  is  produced. 

The  copies  of  the  sacred  bool^  now  used 
are  beautifully  written  in  large  characters, 
upon  the  best  talipot  leaves  that  can  be  pro- 
cured, with  marks  to  point  out  the  conclusion 
of  the  sentences.  Upon  some  occasions  one 
priest  reads  the  original  Pali,  while  another 
mterprets  what  is  read  in  the  vernacular 
tongue ;  but  generally  the  Pali  alone  is  read, 
so  that  the  people  understand  not  a  word  of 
it ;  and  even  when  the  word  is  explained,  most 
of  them  fail  asleep,  or  idly  chew  their  favorite 
beetle,  r^^ardless  of  what  is  said.  The  folly 
of  the  pnests,  in  confining  their  public  minis- 
trations to  the  simple  reading  of  the  bana, 
has  caused  a  class  of  persons,  called  upasakaSf 
in  some  districtSi  to  go  about  from  house  to 
house,  after  ike  manner  of  the  Scripture  read- 
ers, reading  works  that  are  written  in  the  ver- 
nacular t^igue,  accompanied  with  familiar 
expositions.  It  is  by  this  means  that  Budhism 
in  many  places  is  principally  supported. 

The  Modem  Friesthood, — The  number  of 
Budhist  priests  in  C^lon  is  estimated  at 
2500,  which  is  about  one  in  400  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  Burmah  the  proportion  of  priests 
is  much  larger,  and  in  Siam  it  &  larger  still 
The  priests  of  Ceylon  trace  their  origin  from 
a  remote  period,  as,  according  to  the  native 
legends,  loudhism  has  there  been  professed 
more  than  2000  years.  But  different  sects 
have  arisen,  and  the  doctrines  and  ministra- 
tioos  of  Budhism  are  not  everywhere  identical. 
There  appears  to  be  a  general  similarity  be- 
tween the  Budhism  of  Cevlon,  Burmah,  Siam, 
aod  China ;  but  in  Nepaul,  Thibet,  and  Japan 
it  is  essentially  different  In  Thibe^  the  supe- 
rior priests  are  called  lamas,  and  are  regarded 
aa  incarnations  of  Bndha ;  and  they  possess  so 
large  a  share  of  political  authority  that  they 
can  depose  the  sovereign  of  the  country  and 
sabstitute  another  in  his  stead.  The  dress  of 
the  grand  lama  is  yeUow,  that  of  other  lamas 
of  superior  rank  red ;  and  as  these  dignitaries 
wear  broad-brimmed  hats,  their  costume  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  cardinals  of  Bome.  The 
Budhism  of  Thibet  and  of  Japan  resemble 
each  other,  in  having  a  visible  representative 
of  Gotama,  possessed  of  unlimited  power. 

The  Burmans,  Siamese,  Nepanlese,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Thibetans,  are  the  principal  na- 
tions, in  addition  to  the  Ceylonese,  who  now 
profess  Budhism,  once  the  predominant  religion 
throughout  Hindoostan ;  it  is  now  nearly  un- 
known in  that  vast  region,  where  it  has  been 
superseded  by  other  forms  of  superstition. 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  the  sys- 
tem of  Budhism  includes  two  leading  and  fatal 
elements — atheism  and  annihilation.  When 
Gotama  Budha  died,  he  did  not  enter  upon  a 
fiiture  state  of  being ;  his  existence  was  not 


renewed  in  another  world ;  he  forever  ceased 
to  be,  as  truly  as  the  light  of  a  lamp  ceases  to 
be  when  its  flame  is  extinguisbed.  Budha 
can,  therefore,  in  no  sense,  be  an  object  of  trust 
or  confidence ;  his  guidance  and  blessing  can- 
not be  sought,  and  when  his  name  is  invoked, 
it  is  under  the  vague  supposition  that  by  some 
latent,  unknown  process,  the  prayer  will  be 
answered,  without  the  agency  of  an  intelligent 
cause.  And  as  Budha  ceased  to  exist, .so  does 
everj  other  being.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  immortal  soul.  The  attainment  of  nir- 
warn,  or  extinction,  is  the  only  hope  to  which 
the  Budhist  can  aspire ;  though  this  extinc- 
tion necessarily  produces  another  being  to 
whom  are  transferred  all  the  merit  and  de- 
merit that  have  been  accumulated  during  an 
unknown  period  and  by  an  almost  endless  suc- 
cession of  similar  beings,  all  distinct  from  each 
other,  but  all  bound  by  this  singular  law  of 
production  to  every  individual  in  the  preceding 
link  of  the  chain. 

With  such  withering  skepticism  at  its  foun- 
dation, it  is  impossible  that  Budhism  should 
be  productive  of  any  good  fruits.  There  are 
indeed  some  good  moral  precepts  in  the  sacred 
books ;  but  as  explained  in  the  commentaries 
and  received  by  the  people,  they  are  wholly 
inoperative.  Man  has  no  Maker,  is  responsible 
to  no  superior  being,  and  has  before  him  no 
future.  If  he  has  enjoyment,  it  is  the  result  of 
merit  acquired  in  other  ages  and  by  other 
births ;  and  the  sense  of  gratitude,  obligation, 
and  dependence,  is  unknown  to  him.  Little 
motive  can  exist  therefore  for  the  restraint  of 
the  passions  or  for  purit]^  of  life,  and  the  de- 
based and  corrupt  state  of  Budhist  communi- 
ties is  the  natural  fruit  of  their  religious  belief. 

As  to  what  Budha  himself  taught,  little  can 
be  known,  for  he  left  nothing  in  writing ;  and 
those  who  have  most  thoroughly  studied  this 
intricate  system,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
works  which  profess  to  record  his  discourses 
have  little  if  any  foundation  in  truth  ;  that  he 
never  laid  claim  to  the  miracles  with  which  his 
name  is  connected,  and  which  have  been  for 
ages  one  of  the  principal  supports  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  that  tne  accounts  given  of  Budha's 
life,  except  the  mere  outlines  relating  to  his 
birth,  family,  and  death,  are  the  merest  fictions. 

Those  who  wish  more  thoroughly  to  explore 
the  depths  of  the  system  of  Budhism — the  in- 
volved and  endless  definitions,  rules  and  rites 
contained  in  the  sacred  books ;  the  history  of 
mosques,  temples,  pagodas,  and  sacred  places  ; 
the  disgusting  legends  relating  to  miracles, 
relics,  and  images ;  the  celibacy,  mendicancy, 
diet,  and  dress  of  the  priests ;  and  numerous 
minor  points  connected  with  these,  are  referred 
to  the  extended  and  elaborate  works  of  R. 
Spence  Hardy,  D.  J.  Gogerly,  Rev.  Howard 
Malcom,  and  others. — Rev.  E.'  D.  Moorb. 

BUFFALO :  A  Karen  village  in  Arra- 
can  and  an  out-station  of  the  Ajrracan  mis^ 
sion  of  the  Am.  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 
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BXTNAAUAI :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  on  Tahiti,  South  Sea. 

BUNTINGDALE:  A  station  of  the 
Wesleyans  in  Australia,  90  miles  west  of 
Melbourne. 

BUNTINGVILLE:  A  station  of  the 
Wesleyans  in  Kaffiraria,  S.  A. 

BUNGALOW :  The  name  given  in  India 
to  a  house  or  villa  of  a  single  floor.  Ddib  Bun- 
galows are  thatched  houses,  constructed  at  the 
public  elpense,  and  placed  at  intervals,  in  many 
parts  of  India,  for  tne  accommodation  of  tra- 
velers. 

BUBDWAN" :  A  town  in  the  province  of 
Bengal,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name,  60  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Calcutta.  Pop- 
ulation about  54,000.  The  population  of  the 
whole  district  is  estimated  at  1,444,000. 

BURISAL :  The  principal  town  in  the 
distri^lof  Bahargany,  India,  about  185  miles 
north-east  from  Calcutta.  It  stands  on  the 
point  of  an  oblong  island,  formed  bv  the  broad 
branches  of  the  great  Ganges,  which  here  pre- 
sent an  immense  expanse  of  water,  and  a  very 
great  facility  of  inland  navigation.  It  is  a 
station  of  the  English  Baptist  Missionary  So- 
ciety. 

BUBMAH :  A  country  situated  in  south- 
eastern Asia,  in  the  region  beyond  the  river 
Brahmapootra.  It  is  possessed  by  the  Bur- 
mese, the  limits  of  whose  dominions  have  been 
greatly  contracted  by  British  conquests.  On 
the  west,  where  it  is  conterminous  witii  British 
territories  in  India,  Burmah  is  bounded  by  the 
province  of  Arracan,  surrendered  to  the  Bri- 
tish by  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Burmese 
in  1826,  and  by  the  )>ettv  states  of  Tipperah, 
Munnepore,  and  Assam,  h'om  which  countries 
it  is  separated  by  lofty  ridges  of  mountains ; 
on  the  south,  by  the  newly  acauired  British 
province  of  Pegu ;  on  the  north  oy  Assam  and 
Thibet ;  and  on  the  east  by  China.  Its  limits 
extend  from  lat  19©  25'  to  28°  15',  and  from 
long.  93°  2'  to  100°  40' ;  comprising' a  territory 
540  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  and 
420  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  96,000  square 
miles. 

Topography, — ^That  portion  of  Asia  in  which 
Burmah  is  situated  slopes  from  the  central 
mountains  towards  ttie  south ;  and  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  Indian  Ocean,  it  subsides  into  an 
extensive  champaign  country,  which  is  over- 
flowed in  the  rainy  season,  by  the  swelling  of 
the  rivers.  The  Burmese  temtory  is  watered 
by  three  great  streams,  the  Irrawaddy,  the 
Salwen,  and  the  Kyen-dwen,  a  tributary  of 
the  Irrawaddy.  These  rivers  have  their  sour- 
ces in  the  northern  chain  of  mountains  in  the 
interior,  some  of  which  are  covered  with  per- 
petual snow;  and  they  run  in  a  southerly 
course  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Irrawaddy 
and  the  Salwen  are  largo  rivers,  which  over- 
flow the  fiat  country  on  their  banks,  during 
the  season  of  the  rains.  Burmah,  having  been 
despoiled  of  Pegu,  contains  neither  maritime 


districts  nor  alluvial  plains,  but  is  altogether 
an  upland  territory,  bounded  at  its  sonthem 
extremity  by  a  frontier  line  at  the  distance  of 
about  200  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Irra- 
waddy. From  this  point,  the  country  bc^^ins 
to  rise,  and  thence  for  about  300  miles  fai&er 
it  may  be  considered  hilly  and  elevated.  Be- 
yond this,  it  is  wild  and  mountainous.  To  the 
W.  and  N.  W.,  it  is  divided  from  Arracan, 
Munnepore,  and  Assam,  by  mountainous  ridges, 
often  of  great  elevation. 

Population, — From  their  resemblance  in  fea- 
tures and  form,  the  Burmese  appear  to  be  of 
the  same  race  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  coon- 
tries  that  lie  between  Hindoostan  and  China. 
They  may  be  generally  described  as  of  a  stout, 
short,  active,  but  well-proportioned  form ;  of  a 
brown,  but  never  of  an  mtensely  dark  com- 
plexion ;  with  black,  coarse,  lank,  and  abun- 
dant hair,  and  a  little  more  beard  than  the 
Siamese.  The  population  has  been  variously 
estimated  and  exaggerated  from  seventeen  to 
thirty-three  millions ;  but  Mr.  Crawford,  from 
the  best  data  that  he  could  procure,  estimated 
the  population  so  as  to  give  the  present  limits 
of  Burmah  2,112,000. 

Social  and  Political  InstitutionSy  Arts,  ^ — ^The 
Burmese  appear  to  be  inferior  to  the  nlndoos, 
and  still  more  to  the  Chinese,  in  arts,  manch 
factures,  industry,  and  all  the  institutions  of 
civil  life,    llieir  government  is  a  pure  des- 
potism, the  king  dispensing  torture,  unprison- 
ment,  or  death,  according  to  his  sovereign 
discretion.    The  chief  object  of  the  govern- 
ment appears  to  be  the  personal  honor  and 
aggrandizement  of  the  monarch ;  and  the  only 
restraint  on  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative  is 
the  fear  of  insurrection.    He  is  assisted  by  a 
public  and  privy  council,  but  may  punish  any 
of  his  high  officers  at  his  pleasure.    Tne  country 
at  large  is  ruled  by  provincial  governors,  and 
is  divided  jnto  provinces,  townships,  districts, 
and  hamlets.    Iii  all  the  townships  and  vil- 
lages there  are  judges  of  subordinate  jurisdio- 
tion ;  but  as  no  officer  receives  a  fixed  salaiy, 
the  people  are  subject  to  the  most  shameful 
extortion.   The  criminal  code  is  barbarous  and 
severe,  and  the  punishments  shocking  to  hu- 
manity.   The  Burmese  are  divided  into  seven 
classes,  viz. :  the  royal  family ;  the  public  offi- 
cers ;  the  priesthood ;  the  rich  men ;  the  culti- 
vators and  laborers ;  and  the  slaves  and  out- 
casts; each  of  which  have  their  badges  of 
distinction.     But  any  subject,  except  slaves 
and  outcasts,  may  aspire  to  the  highest  offices. 

In  the  useful  arts,  the  Burmese  have  not 
made  any  great  advances ;  and  their  curr^cy 
is  of  the  rudest  description,  being  composed  of 
uncoined  lead,  silver,  and  gold,  valued  by 
weight.  The  Burmese  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  literature  and  science.  Moratitv  is  at  a  low 
ebb  among  them,  and  their  rulers  nave  no  ccm- 
ception  of  either  the  excellence  or  utility  of 
good  faith. 

Rdigion, — Budhism  is  the  religion  of  Bur- 
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mah.  (See  Budhism,)  Foreigners  enjoy  r^ 
ligionB  toleration ;  but  the  Burmese  rulers  view 
any  attempts  to  convert  the  natives  to  the 
Christian,  or  any  other  foreign  faith,  as  an 
interference  with  their  allegiance,  and  there- 
fore discoorage  them. — Encydopedia  BriUirtr 
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Mission — AxsaicAX  Baptist  XJkion. — ^The 
first  mission  of  the  American  Baptists  in  Bur- 
mah  was  commenced  by  Bev.  Adoniram  Jud- 
son,*  who,  with  Mrs.  Judson,  landed  at  Ban- 
goon,  in  July,  1813,  and  immediately  began  to 
study  the  language  of  the  country.  So  soon 
as  Mr.  Judson  had  sufficiently  mastered  the 
language,  he  prepared  a  tract,  to  be  read  in 
manuscript  by  the  Burmans,  on  the  nature  of 
the  Christian  religion,  containing  an  abstract 
of  its  leading  doctrines.  This  was  his  first 
public  li^r.  In  1816,  Bev.  George  H.  Hough 
and  bis  wife  arrived  at  Bangoon,  .as  mission- 
aries of  the  Board.  Mr.  H.  had  been  a  print- 
er, and  on  his  way,  at  Serampore,  had  received 
a  printing'presB  and  a  font  of  Burman  ty|)es, 
wnich  were  presented  to  the  mission,  and  which 
had  preceded  him  to  Bangoon.  Mr.  Judson's 
tract  and  a  catechism  were  immediately  print- 
ed, and  they  were  soon  followed  by  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  In  the  summer 
of  1818,  the  mission  was  for  a  time  interrupted 
by  peraecation,  and  Mr.  and  Mra.  Hough  sailed 
for  Bengal,  taking  with  them  the  printing- 
press.  Mr.  Judson  was  absent  at  the  time,  but 
Mtb.  Judson  determined  to  remain  at  her  post, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  rejoined  by  her  hus- 
band, and  they  together  quietly  waited  till  the 
storm  had  paaed  awi^. 

In  September,  1818,  the  mission  was  in- 
creased by  the  arrival  of  Bev.  Messrs.  Colman 
and  Wheelock,  with  their  wives.  Mr.  Whee- 
lock,  however,  was,  at  the  close  of  a  single 
year,  compelled,  by  failing  health,  to  withdraw 
from  the  miflBion,  and  was  drowned  at  sea  on 
his  passage  to  Bengal  It  was  not  till  1819 
that  the  first  zayat  was  opened  for  public 
worship  and  religions  teaching.  It  was  a 
small  low  building,  situated  on  the  Great 
Pagoda  road,  and  surrounded  by  the  mag- 
nificent temples  of  heathenism.  Here  Mr. 
Judson  began  his  public  labors  as  a  Christian 
teacher,  and  here  fcnr  the  first  time  he  cele- 
brated the  public  worship  of  God.  In  June  of 
the  same  year,  nearly  six  yean  after  his  arrival 
in  Bangoon,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  bap- 
tizing and  receiving  into  the  mission-churdi 
Monn^  Nau,  the  first  Burman  convert  to 
Christianity.^  In  the  following  November,  two 
others  were  in  like  manner  baptized  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  ChnrcL  These  instances  of  bap- 
tism, together  with  the  increasing  number  of 
inquirers  who  frequented  the  zayat,  attracted 
the  interposition  of  the  Budhist  priests,  also 
of  the  Viceroy,  and  in  consequence  attendance 
at  the  zayat  for  a  time  almost  entirely  ceased. 

*  ft  prewtoua  notice  of  Mr.  Jndaon,  Me  arUele  on  Am. 
Maptiu  MiM9iiinary  Union, 


This  fact  revealed  to  Mr.  Judson  most  dis- 
tinctly the  })recarious  situation  of  the  mission, 
and  determined  him  to  go  immediately  to 
Amarapura,  the  seat  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, in  order,  if  possible,  to  obtain  toleration 
for  the  Christian  religion.  Accompanied  by 
Mr.  Colman,  his  associate  in  the  mission,  in  the 
winter  of .  1819,  he  ascended  the  Irrawaddy  to 
the  capital,  and  presented  himself  before  the 
Burman  kin?,  with  rich  and  showy  oflerings, 
in  order  the  better  to  secure  a  favorable  hear- 
ing for  his  humble  request.  The  occasion  was 
one  of  great  ceremony,  but  the  petition  of  the 
missionaries  was  contemptuously  rejected,  and 
they  immediately  returned  to  Biangoon.  This 
stem  repulse  at  first  decided  Messrs.  Judson 
and  Colman  to  abandon  Bangoon  and  retire  to 
the  adjacent  district  of  Arracan,  which  was 
under  the  government  of  Bengal;  but  on 
announcing  their  decision  and  its  cause  to  the 
three  Burman  disciples,  these  recent  converts 
from  heathenism  evinced  such  firmness  of  faith, 
and  so  eagerly  entreated  them  not  to  abandon 
the  mission,  that  it  was  at  lett^  determined 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  shodM  remain  at 
Bangoon,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colman  repair- 
ed to  Chittagong,  in  order  to  provide  a  place 
of  refuge,  in  case  of  persecution,  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  mission,  and  others  who  might 
hereafter  join  them.  The  plan,  however,  was 
entirely  frustrated,  and  Mr.  Colman  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  the  fever  of  the  climate,  at  Cox's 
Bazaar,  in  1822. 

Meanwhile  the  mission  at  Bangoon  was 
awakening  a  wider  and  wider  inter^  among 
the  people.  In  the  summer  of  1820,  Mr.  Judson 
baptized  seven  additional  converts,  who  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives,  professed  their  &ith  in 
Chrbt.  Among  them  was  a  learned  teacher, 
who  was  able  to  render  most  important  senrice 
to  the  missionaries  in  translating  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  in  other  labors  of  the  mission.  t£b 
failing  health  of  Mrs.  Judson  now  rendered  it 
necessary  that  she  should  for  a  time  leave  the 
climate,  and  in  the  summer  of  1821,  she  em- 
barked for  Calcutta  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
passage  thence  to  England  and  the  United 
States.*  The  visit  of  this  accomplished  and 
heroic  lady  to  this  country  in  1822  and  1823, 
was  productive  of  many  important  benefits. 
It  awakened  a  deeper  interest  in  the  mission, 
and  enlarged  the  contributions  of  the  churches, 
and  especially  it  was  the  occasion  of  several 
young  men  dedicating  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Christ  among  the  heathen.  On  her 
return  to  Burms^  she  was  accompanied  by 
Bev.  Jonathan  Wade  and  Mrs.  Wade,  and 
they  all  reached  Bangoon  in  December,  1823. 

During  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Judson  the  mis- 
sion had  been  also  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Bev.  Jonathan  Price,  a  physician  as  well 
as  minister,  who  with  Mrs.  Price  arrived  at 
Bangoon  near  the  close  of  the  year  1821,  and 
about  the  same  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hough 
also  returned  to  the  mission  with  the  much 
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needed  printing-press  and  types.  So  soon  as 
the  Barman  king  learned  that  Dr.  Price  was 
possessed  of  medical  skill,  he  summoned  him 
to  Ava,  which  was  now  become  the  capital  of 
the  empire.  Accordingly  Dr.  Price  accompa- 
nied by  Mr.  Judson,  who  alone  understood  the 
language,  proceeded  up  the  Irrawaddy  and  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  court  of  the  Burman 
monarch.  Mr.  J.  was  recognized  by  several 
of  the  ministers  of  the  court,  and  in  one  of  his 
visits  at  the  palace  he  was  particularly  ques- 
tioned by  the  King  respecting  his  religion,  and 
whether  any  Burmans  had  embraced  it,  and 
also  commanded  to  show  the  members  of  the 
court  the  manner  in  which  he  preached.  Dur- 
ing his  stay  of  several  months  at  the  capital, 
while  Dr.  Price  was  in  high  favor  with  the 
monarch,  Mr.  Judson  also  had  many  opportu- 
nities to  commend  the  new  religion  to  persons 
in  high  official  stations,  and  to  bespeak  for  it 
a  toleration  from  the  government  He  returned 
to  Rangoon  early  in  1823,  not  without  a  pro- 
misc  given  to  the  king  that  he  would  soon  come 
bock  and  bring  Mrs.  Judson  to  reside  with 
him  at  Ava.  Accordingly  so  soon  as  Mrs.  J. 
landed  at  Bangoon  on  her  return  from  the 
United  States,  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Judson  should  proceed  to  Ava,  while  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hough,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade 
were  to  remain  at  Bangoon.  Scarcely  had 
these  arrangements  been  carried  into  exe- 
cution when  the  threatened  hostilities  be- 
tween Burmah  and  Great  Britain  began  to 
spread  their  blighting  influence  over  the  pros- 
pects of  the  missiod.  These  hostilities  broke 
out  in  open  war  in  Mav,  1824,  when  Rangoon 
was  captured  by  a  small  fleet  of  English  trans- 
ports which  landed  the  forces  of  Europeans  and 
Sepoys  under  the  command  of  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell. 

The  war  which  now  began  was  not  termin- 
ated till  the  close  of  February,  1826,  nearly 
two  years  from  its  commencement,  by  the 
treaty  of  Tandaboo,  by  the  terms  of  which 
the  provinces  of  Arracan,  Maulmain  and  Mer- 
gui,  together  with  a  part  of  Martaban  were 
ceded  to  the  English.  It  of  course,  immedi- 
ateljr  suspended  all  the  operations  of  the 
mission  at  Rangoon,  and  compelled  Messrs. 
Hou^h  and  Wade  to  retire  from  the  country 
— while  upon  Messrs.  Judson  and  Price  and 
their  famines  at  Ava  it  brought  calamities  and 
sufferings,  protracted  throu^  the  entire  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  whose  record  forms  one 
of  the  most  afifecting  passages  in  the  history  of 
modern  missions.  For  a  full  account  of  these 
sufierings  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
endured  by  the  heroic  missionaries,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  lives  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Judson, 
and  also  to  the  history  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Missions. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  frightful  cruelties 
to  which  the  missionaries  had  JbKeen  subjected, 
they  rendered  most  important  services  to  the 
Burman  king  in  conducting  the  negociations 


for  peace,  and  on  then*  conclusion,  were  strongly 
urged  to  remain  at  Ava.  Dr.  Price  acceded 
to  the  request  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  at  the  Burman  capital.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Judson,  however,  decided  to  withdraw  with 
the  English  commander,  and  henceforward  to 
prosecute  the  labors  of  the  mission  in  that  por- 
tion 6f  the  country  which  had  been  ceded  to 
the  British  Government  The  place  finally  se- 
lected for  this  purpose,  was  Amherst,  a  town 
planted  by  the  English  as  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment for  the  newlv  acquired  territories,  and 
named  for  Lord  Amherst,  at  that  time  the 
Governor-General  of  India.  Here  he  left  his 
family  under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag, 
and  in  the  society  of  British  officers,  while  he 
accompanied,  as  translator,  the  embassy  of 
Mr.  Crawford,  who  in  the  summer  of  1826,  re- 
paired to  Ava  for  the  purpose  of  negociating 
a  commercial  treaty  with  the  king.  Mr.  Jud- 
son's  motive  was  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  clause 
in  the  treaty  for  securing  religious  toleration, 
an  enterprise  which  terminate  in  failure,  and 
was  also  associated  with  evenis  of  the  most 
afflictive  character ;  for  it  was  while  detained 
at  Ava,  bv  the  duties  of  the  embassy,  that  he 
received  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Judson,  a  calamitv  which  was  soon  followed  by 
the  death  of  his  infant  daughter.  On  his  retam 
to  Amherst  he  thus  found  himself  a  widowed 
and  childless  man,  on  the  spot  where  he  had 
hoped  long  to  share  the  sympathies  of  the  faith- 
ful wife,  who  during  the  weary  months  of  his  im- 
prisonment had  ministered  to  his  necessities 
with  a  fidelity  that  never  failed,  and  a  fortitude 
that  was  equal  to  every  emergency. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  had  already  removed  to 
Amherst,  and  early  in  1827  they  were  joined 
by  Rev.  George  D.  Boardman,  and  Mrs.  Board- 
man,  as  missionaries  from  the  United  States. 
But  Amheret  proved  to  be  inconveniently  situ- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  the  capital  of  British 
Burmah,  and  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  soon  re- 
moved the  head-quarters  of  the  army  to  Maul- 
main, a  new  town  on  the  Salwen  river,  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  was  at 
first  arranged  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boardman 
should  settle  at  Maulmain  and  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wade  should  remain  at  Amherst,  while 
Mr.  Judson  should  divide  his  labors  between 
the  two  settlements.  But  Amherst  declined 
as  Maulmain  grew,  and  before  the  beginning 
of  1828  the  entire  mission  was  removed  to  the 
new  seat  of  government  This  arrangement, 
however,  was  not  designed  to  be  permanent, 
and  in  April,  1828,  Mr.  Boardman,  with  his 
family,  settled  at  Tavoy,  a  place  which  had 
been  fixed  on  as  a  station  of  the  mission,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  Maulmain. 
It  was  one  of  the  principal  strongholds  of 
Budhism  in  British  Burmah,  and  was  celebrated 
for  the  magnificence  of  its  temples,  the  number 
of  its  priests,  and  the  splendor  of  its  idolatry. 
Here  Mr.  Boardman  immediately  opened  a 
zayat,  and  commenced  [the  work  of  teadungt 
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preaching,  and  conversing  with  all  who  would 
yisit  him. 

From  this  period  the  chief  stations  of  the 
mission  in  British  Barmah,  for  several  years 
were  at  Maalmain  and  Tavo^.  These  were  the 
permanent  homes  of  the  missionaries  and  the 
seats  of  their  principal  councils  and  labors. 
Aronnd  these  cities,  in  the  neighboring  jangle, 
were  also  soon  established  numerous  out^ta- 
tions,  or  places  of  preaching  and  instruction, 
which  became  at  length  the  seats  of  Christian 
churches  and  congregations.  In  Burmah  Pro- 
per, a  little  church  was  still  maintained  at 
Bangoon,  under  the  charge  of  a  native  pastor, 
and  the  missionaries  from  Manlmain,  in  1830, 
resided  several  months  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
tty — Mr.  Wade  at  Rangoon,  and  Mr.  Judson  at 
Frome,  a  large  town  on  the  Irrawaddy,  about 
midway  between  Bangoon  and  Ava.  The  main 
operations  of  the  mission,  however,  were  of 
neceestty  still  confined  to  those  portions  of 
Bunnah  which  were  under  the  government  of 
Great  Britain.  It  was  during  Mr.  Judson's 
residence  in  Burmah  Proper,  and  especially  at 
Baogoon,  that  he  was  able  to  hasten  forward 
the  ^nslation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  he  had 
previously  commenced.  Ue  also  took  advan- 
tage of  the  great  assemblages  of  merchants  and 
others,  who  came  from  all  parts  of  the  empire 
to  Rangoon,  at  the  great  festivals  of  their  re- 
ligion, to  scatter  as  widely  as  possible  the 
tracts  and  books  which  he  had  printed,  as  well 
as  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
During  one  of  these  festivals,  which  was  cele- 
brated with  unusual  pomp,  he  was  frequently 
visited  by  persons  from  a  great  distance  in  the 
interior,  wno  came  to  him  with  the  inquiries  : 
**Are  you  Jesus  Christ's  man?  Give  us  a 
writing  that  tells  about  Jesus  Christ"  Others 
would  say  to  him,  "  Sir,  we  hear  there  is  an 
eternal  hell.  Pray  give  us  a  writing  that  will 
tell  us  how  to  escape  it;"  and  others  still  would 
say,  **  We  have  seen  a  writing  that  tells  about 
an  eternal  God.  Are  yon  the  man  that  gives 
away  such  writings,  for  we  want  to  know  the 
troth.' '  He  estimated  the  number  who  visited 
tiie  inisBioi>-house  on  this  occasion  alone,  with 
inquiries  like  these,  at  not  less  than  six  thou- 
sand. These  inquiries  were  gratifying  fruits 
of  the  labors  of  the  mission,  which  had  now 
been  in  progress  many  years,  and  evidently 
spread  their  influence  to  the  remotest  portions 
of  the  Burman  territories. 

In  the  summer  of  1831,  Mr.  Judson  retomed 
to  MaoJmain,  where  he  found  that  part  of  the 
mission  greatly  advanced  during  tnc  thirteen 
months  of  his  absence.  It  had  been  strength- 
ened by  the  arrival  of  Rev.  Messrs.  Mason, 
Kincaid,  and  Jones,  with  their  wives.  The 
church  had  been  enlarged  by  numerous  bap- 
tisms, and  the  missionaries  had  extended  their 
labors  to  distant  villages  in  the  jungle,  at  seve- 
ral of  which  converts  had  been  baptized.  In 
the  annual  report  of  the  mission  for  the  year 
1831,  it  is  stated  that  the  number  who  had 


I  been  baptized  during  the  year  was  in  all  two 
hundred  and  seventeen.  Of  these  eighty-nine 
were  Europeans,  the  rest  being  natives  of  the 
country.  During  the  eighteen  years  which  had 
elapsea  since  Mr.  Judson  first  landed  at  Ran- 
goon, the  growth  of  the  mission  had  been  slow 
but  constant  and  healthy.  Besides  its  original 
seat  it  now  had  stations  at  Manlmain,  Tavoy, 
and  Mergui,  three  of  the  principal  cities  on 
that  part  of  the  coast  which  had  been  ceded 
to  the  English.  The  missionaries  were  now 
fourteen  in  number — seven  males  and  seven 
females,  and  the  number  who  had  been  baptized 
and  admitted  to  the  churches  was  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  of  whom  two  hundred  and 
eighty  were  natives,  the  others  being  chiefly 
soldiers  of  British  regiments  stationed  in  the 
country.  The  press  had  printed  not  less  than 
two  hundred  thousand  tracts  and  books,  among 
which  were  the  New  Testament  and  several 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Schools  were 
also  established  and  in  successful  operation  at 
all  the  stations  in  British  Burmah,  and  the 
mission,  in  all  its  departments,  was  just  enter- 
ing on  that  career  of  eminent  usefulness  and 
success,  which  it  has  since  pursued. 

For  many  years  after  the  commencement  of 
the  mission  in  Burmah,  the  missionaries  direct- 
ed their  entire  efforts  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Burman  race,  without  having  much  intercourpe, 
or  becoming  much  acquainted  with  the  other 
races  that  inhabit  the  country.  When,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Boardman  went  to  reside  in  Tavoy, 
there  was  living  in  his  family  a  man  of  middle 
age,  who  had  been  a  slave,  but  whose  freedom 
had  been  purchased  by  the  missionaries.  His 
name  was  Ko-Thah-byu,  one  of  the  race  of 
Karens,  or  Karians,  who  are  found  in  great 
numbers  in  all  parts  of  Burmah  and  the  neigh- 
boring kingdom  of  Siam.  He  had  already 
been  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  while  at 
Manlmain,  and  was  baptized  soon  after  his  re- 
moval to  Tavoy.  This  man's  conversion,  and 
his  subsequent  character,  were  the  means  of 
attracting  the  particular  attention  of  the  mis- 
sionaries to  the  singular  race  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  of  establishing  among  them  a 
mission,  whose  growth  and  success  have  scarce- 
ly been  equaled  by  any  other  of  modem 
times. 

This  interesting  people  are  widely  scattered 
over  the  Burman  empire,  but  are  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  Burmans,  by  whom  they  are 
regarded  as  inferiors  and  slaves.  They  have 
adopted  many  of  the  customs  and  modes  of 
life  of  the  Burmans ;  they  arc  generally  indus- 
trious, and,  with  the  exception  of  intemperance, 
are  but  little  addicted  to  the  vices  of  barbarian 
tribes.  Their  condition  is  a  degraded  one, 
being  everywhere  oppressed  by  their  Burman 
masters,  and  compelled  to  perform  every  kind 
of  servile  labor.  Hence  they  lead  a  wander- 
ing life,  and  dwell  in  temporary  vilhiges  plant- 
ed in  remote  places,  in  order  to  escape  the 
exactions  of  their  oppressors.    With  few  ex- 
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ceptions  they  reject  Badhism,  and  present  the 
extraordinary  phenomenon  of  a  people  without 
any  form  of  religion  or  established  priesthood, 
bnt  believing  in  the  existence  of  God  and  in  a 
state  of  future  retribution,  and  cherishing  a  set 
of  religious  traditions  resembling  the  truths  of 
revelation,  which  they  transmit  from  age  to 
age  in  the  poetic  legends  of  their  race.  Blend- 
ing with  these  traditions  are  some  singular 
prophecies  asserting  their  future  elevation  as  a 
race,  and  that  white  strangers  from  across  the 
sea  would  come  to  bring  them  **  the  word  of 
God."  .  It  was  on  this  account  that  when  the 
missionaries  first  became  acquainted  with  them, 
they  evinced  unusual  interest  in  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  and  regarded  them  as  the  fulfilment 
of  the  predictions  which  had  been  delivered  to 
them  by  the  "  Elders"  of  a  former  age.  These 
traditions  of  their  race,  acting  on  a  people  long 
crushed  by  oppression,  but  possessed  of  unusucd 
moral  sensibility,  unquestionably  gave  the  mis- 
sionaries great  advantages  in  their  early  labors 
among  the  Karens. 

Mr.  Boardmau,  on  his  removal  to  Tavoy,  im- 
mediately found  himself  in  intimate  relations 
with  these  people,  many  of  whom  were  first 
brought  to  him  by  the  converted  slave,  Ko- 
Thah-byu.  The  tidings  of  the  arrival  of  a 
"  White  Teacher"  soon  spread  beyond  the  city 
into  the  distant  jungle,  and  brought  the  Karens 
in  great  numbers  to  the  house  of  the  missionary 
to  listen  to  his  instructions.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  their  moral  sensibility,  the  story  of  the 
(ieijied  book  is  often  mentioned.  It  had  been 
left  in  one  of  their  villages  some  twelve  years 
before  by  a  traveling  Mussulman,  who  was 
understood  to  have  told  the  people  it  was  to 
be  worshiped  as  sacred.  Though  entirely 
ignorant  of  its  contents,  the  person  with  whom 
it  was  left  carefully  preserved  it,  and  in  virtue 
of  possessing  it  became  a  kind  of  sorcerer,  of 
great  importance  among  the  people.  It  was 
brought  one  day  to  Mr.  Boardman,  and  on 
being  unrolled  from  the  coverings  in  which  it 
was  enveloped,  it  proved  to  be  the  "  Book  of 
Common  Grayer  and  the  Psalms,"  printed  at 
Oxford.  From  this  period  Mr.  Boardman 
devoted  the  remnant  of  his  too  brief  life  almost 
exclusively  to  labors  among  the  Karens.  Early 
in  1829,  he  made  an  excursion  to  the  jungle 
and  mountains  where  their  villages  were  most 
numerous,  and  saw  much  of  their  condition  and 
modes  of  life  in  their  native  wilds.  He  also 
conferred  with  the  British  Commissioner  for 
the  district,  and  formed  liberal  plans  for 
schools,  and  other  agencies  of  civilization, 
while  he  gave  a  large  part  of  every  day  to 
preaching  and  conversation  among  the  people. 
In  the  summer  of  1 830,  however,  his  strength 
had  become  exceedingly  reduced  by  repeated 
attacks  of  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  and  he 
sailed  for  Maulmain.  Here  he  regained  a 
temporary  strength,  and  after  a  few  months 
returned  to  Tavoy,  where  he  found  many  con- 
verts waiting  to  be  baptized,  and  still  many 


more  daily  visiting  the  zayat  for  religions 
inquiry  and  instruction.  A  large  number 
were  baptized  by  Moung-Ing,  one  of  the  native 
Burman  preachers,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Boardman.  Just  at  this  time  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mason  arrived  at  Tavoy  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
mission,  and  in  their  company  and  that  of  Mrs. 
Boardman,  this  excellent  missionary  made  an 
excursion  into  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  and  baptizing  a  large  number  of  con- 
verts, who  had  often  visited  him  in  the  city. 
The  journey  of  three  days  was  accomplished, 
and  the  baptism  of  thirty-four  persons  was  per- 
formed in  his  presence  by  Kev.  Mr.  Mason. 
But  ere  he  could  reach  his  home  in  Tavoy  he 
sunk  beneath  the  exhausting  malady  which  had 
long  pressed  upon  his  constitution.  His  tomb 
is  at  Tavo^,  and  the  marble  slab  which  covers 
it  is  inscribed  with  a  simple  epitaph,  which 
records  his  heroic  services  for  tne  Karens  of 
the  nei^hborinfi^  forests  and  mountains.* 

The  Tabors  thus  nobly  begun  by  Mr.  Board- 
man  were  continued  by  Mr.  Mason,  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  mission  at  Tavoy,  which  has  been 
ever  since  that  period  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Karens.  They  have,  both 
here  and  in  other  parts  of  Burmah,  received 
the  Gospel  with  far  greater  readiness  than  the 
Burmans  themselves.  The  mission,  from  its 
verjr  beginning,  was  marked  by  unusual  pros- 
perity and  success.  So  rapid  was  the  spread 
of  Christian  truth,  and  the  ennobling  influence 
which  it  exerts,  that  when,  in  1832,  Mr.  Mason 
visited  the  Karen  villages,  to  the  south  of 
Tavoy,  which  had  been  under  the  superin- 
tendence established  by  Mr.  Boardman,  he  was 
surprised  at  their  condition  of  neatness  and 
order,  their  regular  industry,  and  their  well- 
ordered  worship.  In  a  letter  written  on  the 
spot,  he  gives  utterance  to  his  feelings  in  these 
strong  expressions :  '*  I  no  lon^r  date  from  a 
heathen  land.  Heathenism  has  fled  these 
banks.  I  eat  the  rice  and  fruits  cultivated  by 
Christian  hands,  look  on  the  fields  of  Chris- 
tians, see  no  dwellings  but  those  of  ChristiAn 
families.  I  am  seated  in  the  midst  of  a  Chris- 
tian village,  surrounded  by  a  people  that  lore 
as  Christians,  converse  as  Christians,  act  like 
Christians,  and,  in  my  eyes,  look  like  Chri»- 
tians." 

The  Karens,  though  they  are  usually,  in 
some  imperfect  degree,  acquainted  with  the 
Burman  language,  yet  have  a  language  of  their 
own,  which,however,  at  this  time,  had  not  been 
reduced  to  writing.  This  deficiency  not  only 
presented  an  obstacle  to  the  labors  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, but  it  also  opposed  an  effectual 
barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  people  in  re- 
ligious knowledge.  Accordingly,  in  1832,  Mr. 
Wade,  who  had  been  longest  acquainted  vrith 
their  spoken  tongue,  with  such  aid  as  he  could 
derive  from  the  Christian  Karens,  made  an 
alphabet  of  its  elemental  sounds,  compiled  a 

^  lift  of  Mr.  Boardman,  bj  Rer.  Alonso  Kiop. 
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spelling-book  of  its  most  common  words,  and 
translated  two  or  three  of  the  tracts  already 
printed  in  Bnrman.  This  was  the  begioning 
of  a  most  nsefhl  and  important  work.    It  has 


banks  of  the  river,  reached  Ava,  the  Bnrman 
capital,  on  the  30th  of  Ma^,  where  he  main- 
tamed  a  branch  of  the  mission  for  a  period  of 
more  than  four  years.    Earl^  in  1836  he  was 


since  been  carried  onward  to  its  completion  joined  by  Mr.  Cutter,  the  prmter,  from  Ran- 


and  perfection ;  and  the  Elarens  now  rejoice  in 
a  written  language  taught  in  their  schools,  and 
containing  tSreudj  the  rudiments  of  a  Chris- 
tian  literature. 

The  interval  which  elapsed    between  the 
years  1832  and  1835  was  marked  by  the  arri- 
val of  lai^e  reinforcements  of  missionaries, 
and  dso  by  the  adoption  of  arrangements  for 
the  more  systematic  prosecution  of  their  diver- 
sified labors.    At  the  beginning  of  this  period 
the  number  of  missionaries,  both  male  and 
female,  at  all  the  stations  in  Burmah,  was  four- 
teen.    On  the  first  of  January,  1833,  were 
added  Kev.  Thomas  Simons,  Mr.  Hancock,  a 
printer,  and  his  wife,  and  Miss  Chimmings, 
a  teacher;  and  in  the  following  June,  Bev. 
Messrs.  Brown  and  Webb,  with  their  wives, 
aud  Miss  Harrington,  afterwards  Mrs.  Simons, 
the  latter  company  r^airing  almost  immedi- 
ately to  Bangoon.     In  connection  with  the 
former  of  these  missionary  companies  were 
also  received  two  additional  printing-presses, 
a  large  font  of  types,  and  the  materials  for  a 
type  foundry,  by  means  of  which  tracts  and 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  were  soon  printed 
at  Maulmain  in  the  Burman,  the  Karen,  and 
the  Taling  or  Feguan  languages.    These  mis- 
sionary companies  were  followed  by  a  third 
company,  who  landed  at  Amherst  on  the  6th 
of  December,  1834,  consisting  of  Bev.  Messrs. 
Howard,  Yinton,  Dean,  and  Comstock,  and 
Mr.  Osgood,  a  printer,  with  their  wives,  and 
Miss  Gardner,  who  was  to  be  employed  as  a 
teacher.     Mr.  Dean  was  destined  for  a  new 
mission  just  at  that  time  established  in  the 
kingdom  of  Siam.    Thus  within  the  space  of 
two  years  there  arrived  in  Burmah  reinforce- 
ments numbering  in  all  not  less  than  eighteen 
missionaries,  both  male  and  female,  with  other 
important  accessions  to  the  apparatus  of  the 
mission.    During  the  period  in  question,  also, 
Mr.  Judson  brought  to  its  completion  his 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  the    Burman 
tongue.    It  had  been  his  daily  task  amid  the 
vicissitudes  of  many  years.    It  had  been  his 
solace  in  grief,  his  companion  in  solitude,  his 
support  in  weariness  and  depression.    It  was 
completed  on  the  31st  of  January,  1834,  and 
on  its  completion  the  heroic  and  faithful  mis- 
sionary "  retires  alone,  and  with  the  lost  leaf 
of  his  imperishable  work  in  his  hand,  he  prays 
for  tbe  forgiveness  of  Heaven  on  all  the  sins 
that  have  mingled  with  his  labors,  and  de- 
voutly commends  it  to  the  mercy  and  the 
grace  of  Ood,  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  in 
converting  the  heathen  to  Himself."  Mr.  Kin- 
caid,  who  was  attached  to  the  department  of 
the  mission  in  Burmah  Proper,  in  April,  1833, 
ascended  the  Irrawadd^  from  Ruigoon,  and, 
aftf>r  landing  at  a  multitude  of  villages  on  the 


goon,  who  also  brought  one  of  the  printing- 
presses  ;  but  the  mission  was  jealously  watchS 
by  the  Budhist  priests  and  the  officers  of  gov- 
ernment, and  though  Mr.  Kincaid  had  an  op- 
portunity of  studying  Burman  character  w 
favorable  circumstances,  and  also  of  exploring 
the  country  beyond  Ava,  he  was  able  to  ac- 
complish but  few  results  that  have  contributed 
to  tbe  advancement  of  the  mission  in  that 
portion  of  the  empire.  He,  however,  lingered 
at  Ava,  with  several  of  his  associates  of  the 
mission,  until  the  summer  of  1837,  when,  in 
consequence  of  a  civil  war  and  the  accession 
of  a  new  king,  who  threatened  again  to  com- 
mence hostilities  with  the  English,  thev  aban- 
doned the  station,  and  soon  afterwards,  with 
the  missionaries  at  Bangoon,  repaired  to  Maul- 
main or  to  other  portions  of  British  Burmah. 
They  left  at  Ava  a  church  of  twenty-seven 
members,  which  had  been  gathered  by  their 
labors. 

One  of  the  most  important  undertakings 
belonging  to  this  period  of  the  mission  was 
the  attempt  to  unite  the  Christian  Karens, 
who  were  scattered  over  the  jungle,  in  compact 
villages,  where  they  might  pursue  the  avoca- 
tions of  r^ular  industry,  and  be  united  in 
Christian  churches,  supplied  with  ministers  and 
the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel.  In  this  manner 
a  number  of  Christian  villages  were  formed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  missionaries,  and 
adopted  as  out€tations  of  the  mission.  The 
principal  df  these  villages  were  within  a  diB- 
trict  sixty  miles  around  Maulmain  and  Tavoy, 
and  among  them  were  Wadesville,  Newville, 
Chummeran,  Dong-Yahn,  and  Matah.  They 
were  composed  principally  of  Karens,  but 
their  formation  belongs  to  a  period  prior  to 
any  separate  organization  of  the  Karen  and 
Burman  missions.  As  a  step  in  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  people,  and  their  progress  in  the 
social  virtues  which  Christianity  enioins,  it 
was  exceedingly  important,  and,  it  is  believed, 
has  been  productive  of  many  beneficial  results. 

In  April,  1835,  the  American  Baptist  Tri- 
ennial Convention — ^the  name  which  the  mis- 
sionary organization  of  the  Baptists  of  the 
United  States  then  bore — ^held  its  eighth  tri- 
ennial session  at  Bichmond,  Ya.  Twenty- 
three  years  had  now  elapsed  since,  in  poverty 
and  weakness,  in  misgiving  and  dount,  this 
association  had  been  formed  for  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel  among  the  heathen.  The  number 
of  missionaries  who  were  now  in  the  field,  and 
the  results  which  they  had  been  enabled  to 
accompliidi,  filled  its  members  with  new  energy 
and  hope.  Large  and  liberal  plans  were  de- 
vised, and  assurances  were  given  of  more  efieo- 
tive  aid  from  the  churches  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.     The  Board  of  the  Convention  de- 
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termined  to  send  one  of  their  number,  Rev. 
Howard  Malcom,  D.D.,  to  visit  the  stations 
and  advise  with  the  missionaries  respecting 
the  best  mode  of  conducting  their  labors.  This 


ing  the  rainy  season  they  were  for  the  most 
part  restricteMi  to  the  large  towns  and  fully 
occupied  in  the  employments  above  indicated. 
So  soon,  however,  as  the  rains  had  ceased. 


service  was  performed  by  Dr.  Malcom,  who  they  went  forth  from  their  homes  to  vbit  the 


sailed  from  the  United  States  in  the  year  1836, 
and  returned  in  1838,  during  which  period  he 
visited  the  missions  of  the  Board  in  Burmah 
and  other  countries  of  Asia,* 

The  early  periods  of  a  Christian  mission 
planted  in  a  heathen  land  are  necessarily 
periods  of  experiment  This  was  particularly 
true  in  the  infancy  of  modern  Protestant 
missions.  They  were  undertaken  without  ex- 
perience, and  the  best  mode  of  conducting 
them  was  but  imperfectly  apprehended.  Even 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  forty  years, 
many  questions  are  still  unsettled  and  many 
principles  yet  remain  to  be  adequately  tested 
and  established.  This  remark  finds  frequent 
illustration  in  the  operations  of  the  Burman 
mission  at  the  perioa  of  which  we  now  write. 
In  this  outline,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  do 
more  than  refer  to  the  leading  features  of  the 
general  plan  in  accordance  with  which  those 
operations  were  conducted. 

The  general  organization  of  the  mission  for 
some  years  subsequent  to  1835,  was  but  an 
expansion  and  development  of  that  which  had 
been  established  on  the  settlement  of  the  mis- 
sionaries in  British  Burmah.    The  three  great 
stations  of  the  mission  were  at  the  three  cap- 
ital cities  of  the  provinces  ceded  to  the  English, 
Manlmain,  Tavoy  and  Mergui.    Besides  these, 
a  station,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  main- 
tained, not  without  several  interruptions,  at 
Bangoon,  in  the  kingdom  of  Burmah,  and  also 
for  snort  intervals  at  Ava  and  at  Frome.    In 
the  districts  around  each  of  these  central  sta- 
tions, there  were  numerous  villages  designated 
as  out-stations,  at  which  Zayats  for  preaching 
were  maintained  and  in  some  of  which  schools 
were  established  and  churches  were  organized. 
At  some  of  these  villages  missionaries  and 
teachers  resided  during  as  much  of  the  year 
as  the  climate  would  allow,  while  to  others 
they  made  only  occasional  visits,  the  preaching 
being  performed  principally  by  the  ordained 
native  assistants,  who  had  now  become  quite 
numerous  both  among  Burmans  and  Karens. 
The  labors  of  the  missionaries  were  exceed- 
ingly varied,  and  amid  the  inequalities  of  an 
eastern  climate  and  the  imperfect  physical  com- 
forts with  which  they  were  obliged  to  be  con- 
tent, often  proved  exceedingly  injurious  to 
the  constitution.    At  the  principal  stations  of 
the  mission  they  were  engagea  in  frequent 
public  preaching,  in  daily  conversation  with 
all  who  would  come  to  inquire,  in  the  study 
of  the  language,  in  the  writing  of  tracts  and 
the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  super- 
intending the  operations  of  the  several  presses, 
of  which  they  were  now  in  possession.    Dur- 

*  See  Malcom'e  Travela  in  South-£&it«rn  Asia,. 


villages  and  out^tations  that  were  scattered 
over  the  jungle  within  the  field  of  their  opera- 
tions. 1  raveling  in  litters  over  the  mountains 
or  embarking  in  boats  upon  the  rivers,  they 
made  their  wgy  once  or  twice  each  year  to  all 
the  out>fitations  of  the  mission — preaching  and 
distributing  books  as  they  went,  instructing 
the  churches  and  their  pastors,  inspecting  the 
schools — baptizing  new  converts,  forming  new 
churches,  planting  new  stations  according  to 
the  wants  of  the  rural  population  whom  they 
met.  The  incidents  of  their  excursions  to  the 
jungle  are  often  recorded  in  the  journals  of 
the  missionaries,  and  they  furnish  the  b^  illus- 
tration which  can  be  given  of  the  modes  of 
life  in  the  mission. 

The  schools  were  for  the  most  part  under  the 
direction  of  the  ladies  who  were  attached  to 
the  several  stations,  and  it  sometimes  happened 
that  a  solitary  female  teacher  would  spend  the 
entire  dry  season  at  one  of  these  distant  vil- 
lages, engaged  in  the  work  of  instructing  the 
rude  people  around  her.    This  wafi  especially 
true  of  tlie  villages  of  Dong-Yahn  and  Chum- 
merah,  the  former  thirty-five  and  the  latter 
some  sixty  miles  from  Maulmain.    At  these 
places  schools  were  maintained    for  several 
years  by  Miss  Macomber  at  one  and  Miss 
Cummings  at  the  other,  which  were  brought 
to  a  close  only  by  the  early  death  of  these  in- 
defatigable and  heroic  ladies.  Separate  schools 
were  usually  maintained  for  the  jBurmans  and 
Karens,  and  in  some  places  for  other  races  of 
the  country,  and  those  in  Maulmain  and  Tavoy 
were  in  part  supported  by  allowances  from  the 
British  East  India  Company,  and  embraced  in- 
struction in  English  and  in  the  rudiments  of 
feneral   education   as  well    as  of  religious 
nowledge.    This  arrangement,  however,  was 
not  permanent,  as  it  proved  to  impair  the  con- 
trol which  it  was  necessary  that  the  mission- 
aries should  exercise  over  the  schools.    In  ad- 
dition to  these  a  higher  seminary  was  estab- 
lished at  Tavojr  in  1836,  for  instructing  native 
converts  of  suitable  qualifications  in  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  in  order  to  prepare 
them  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  their  country- 
men.   It  was  opened  in  May  of  that  year  with 
eighteen  pupils,  of  whom  twelve  were  Karens, 
— ^five  were  Burmans  and  Peguans,  and  one 
was  a  Hindoo.    It  was  at  first  placed  under 
the  charffe  of  Mr.  Wade,  but  on  the  failure  of 
his  health,  at  the  close  of  1837,  the  school  at 
Tavoy  was  suspended  and  another  especially 
for    Burmans    was   immediately    opened    at 
Maulmain,  to  which  the  Burman  pupils  wero 
removed.    This  was  placed  under  the  charge 
of  Rev.  Edward  A  Stevens,  who  has  ever  since 
devoted  himself  largely  to  this  department  of 
labor. 
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In  1835  a  branch  of  the  mission  watt  com- 
menced by  Rev.  Mr.  Gomstock  and  Mrs.  Corn- 
stock  at  Kyook-Phvoo,  in  Arracan,  one  of  the 
provinces  which  had  been  ceded  to  the  English 
by  the  treaty  of  Tandaboo  in  1826,  containing 
a  population  of  abont  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  sonis  of  the  same  races  as  the  people 
of  Bnrmah.  This  part  of  the  mission  however, 
was  but  imperfectly  sustained  for  several  years, 
in  consequence  of  the  feeble  health  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Comstock,  and  the  early  death  of  Rev. 
Levi  Hall  and  Mrs.  Hall,  who  arrived  in  Arra- 
can  in  1837,  but  died  before  their  labors  be- 
gan. Aiber  a  year's  absence  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gomstock,  in  1839,  returned  to  Arracan  bring- 
ing with  them  Bev.  Lyman  Stilson  and  his 
wSe,  but  they  now  settled  in  Bamree,  where 
they  hoped  to  find  a  climate  more  favorable  to 
health  than  that  of  Kyouk-Phyoo.  They  were 
accompanied  by  four  or  five  native  assistants, 
by  whose  aid  they  immediately  established 
schools  and  the  other  agencies  usually  employ- 
ed in  a  mission.  This  was  the  condition  of 
affiiirs  in  Arracan  when  Messrs.  Kincaid  and 
Abbott  arrived  in  the  province  in  1840,  on 
finding  themselves  obliged  to  abandon  their 
stations  in  Burmah  Proper.  Their  object  in 
going  to  Arracan  was  to  be  in  a  dtuation  as 
favorable  as  possible  for  keeping  up  a  commu- 
nication with  the  native  churches  and  pastors, 
and  the  numerous  inquirers  whom  they  had 
left  under  the  cruel  swa^  of  the  Bnrman  king. 
For  this  purpose  Mr.  Kmcaid  went  to  Akyab, 
where  he  established  a  mission  for  the  AjTra- 
canese,  and  Mr.  Abbott  repaired  to  Sandoway, 
near  the  Burman  frontier,  in  order  to  be  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  Karens  in  the  districts 
ofBassemand  Bangoon.  He  soon  contrived 
to  send  information  of  his  residence,  to  the 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  ridge 
which  separates  the  two  countries,  and  though 
the  passes  were  constantly  guarded  by  jealous 
Barman  officers,  the  eager  Karens  found  their 
way  in  great  numbers  across  the  mountains  to 
Mr.  Abbott,  some  asking  for  baptism,  others 
seeking  books  for  their  countrymen  at  home, 
and  others  still  desiring  to  remain  and  study 
with  the  missionary.  They  came  fi'om  the 
districts  of  Maubee  and  Pantanau,  and  even 
from  the  vicinity  of  Bangoon,  telling  him  of 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel  among  their  coun- 
trymen. Through  a  wide  extent  of  country, 
vilk^  after  vilh&ge  received  the  Gospel,  and 
within  the  first  year  of  his  residence  at  San- 
doway Mr.  Abbott  baptized  nearly  two  hun- 
dred of  those  simple-hearted  and  interesting 
people.  He  made  occasional  visits  to  the  Bur- 
man  frontier  and  entered  the  territory  of  the 
king,  always  finding  scores  of  converts  await- 
ing his  coming,  and  desiring  to  be  baptized. 
In  one  of  these  excursions  in  which  ne  was 
absent  thirtv-one  days,  he  visited  all  the  church- 
es along  the  fh)ntier,  received  reports  from 
all  the  native  pastors  and  preachers,  and  ad- 
ministered the  ordinance  oi  baptism  to  two 


hundred  and  seventy-nine  persons  who  professed 
their  faith  in  Ghrist  During  the  year  1844 
the  number  of  persons  baptized  by  Mr.  Abbott 
and  his  native  assistants  through  the  regions 
here  referred  to  was  upwards  of  two  thousand, 
and  the  whole  number  thus  baptized  within 
five  years  after  his  arrival  at  Sandoway  was 
considerably  more  than  three  thousand,  a  num- 
ber larger  than  had  at  that  time  been  baptized 
in  all  the  other  missions  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Board  taken  together.  But  these  num- 
bera  but  imperfectly  indicate  the  extent  to 
which  the  Gospel  b^an  to  exert  its  influence 
on  the  Karens  of  that  district  Multitudes 
more  were  instructed  in  its  doctrines,  and  be- 
came obedient  to  its  precepts,  though  they 
never  presented  themselves  to  the  missionary 
for  baptism.  An  entire  change  came  over  the 
population  of  the  district  Th^assumed  an 
aspect  of  higher  civilization.  They  became 
honest  and  industrious ;  the  vices  common  to 
their  race  disappeared,  and  they  were  eager 
for  knowledge,  and  every  kind  of  personal  and 
social  improvement 

In  1843  the  persecution  of  the  Ghristian 
Karens,  which  for  a  time  had  been  intermitted, 
was  renewed  with  increased  violence,  and  these 
poor  people  were  subjected  to  cruel  and  venge- 
ful sufierings  inflicted  on  them  by  their  Bnr- 
man oppressors.  Large  numbers  of  them  were 
seized  and  chained  together,  and  marched  awav 
in  companies  to  distant  prisons,  from  which 
they  were  liberated  only  by  the  payment  of  a 
ransom  which  exhausted  their  entire  wealth. 
They  bore  these  persecutions  with  heroic  Chriih 
tian  fortitude.  Thev  refused  to  abandon  the 
faith  which  they  had  embraced,  and  maintain- 
ed it  with  a  firmness  which  commanded  the 
respect  even  of  their  persecutors,  and  com- 
mended the  Gospel  still  more  widely  to  the 
people  around  them.  So  frequent  and  violent 
were  these  persecutions  that  the  Karens,  in 
lar^e  companies,  abandoned  then*  homes  and 
their  conntiT  and  fled  across  the  mountains  to 
Arracan.  In  the  course  of  a  single  season  Mr. 
Abbott  received  upwards  of  two  hundred  fam- 
ilies at  Sandoway.  Many  others  went  to  other 
regions,  and  many  perished  by  the  way  from 
the  ravages  of  the  cholera ;  but  the  emigration 
of  these  nnmble  martyrs  for  conscience  sake, 
still  went  on  till  the  districts  to  which  they 
belonged  were  well  nigh  depopulated.  They 
awakened  the  sympathy  not  only  of  the  mission- 
aries, but  also  of  the  resident  English,  who  made 
contributions  for  their  comfort  and  support.  The 
pages  of  missionary  history  do  not  record  a 
more  signal  display  of  divine  grace  than  was 
seen  among  these  simple  dweflers  among  the 
mountains  of  Arracan.  With  but  little  instruc- 
tion from  hnman  lips,  they  seem  to  have  been 
largely  taught  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  With  no 
outward  aids  or  encouragements,  they  clung  to 
their  faith  with  a  tenacity  that  nothing  could 
subdue,  and  in  the  day  of  frightful  persecution 
they  literally  gave  up  all  for  Christ 
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Snch  were  the  labors  of  Mr.  Abbott  at  San- 
doway,  during  this  interesting  period  of  Karen 
awakening  and  persecution.  He  was  to  them  not 
merely  their  religions  teacher,  but  protector  and 
friend.  He  provided  for  the  necessities  of  the 
emigrant  families,  found  them  places  of  settle- 
ment and  productive  occupation,  and  enlisted  in 
their  behalf  the  sympathies  and  active  charities 
of  tibe  humane  Europeans  who  were  residing  in 
the  country.  These  varied  cares  and  labors, 
however,  combining  with  the  heaviest  of  do- 
mestic aSoSictions,  soon  made  serious  inroads  up- 
on his  strong  constitution,  and  in  1846  he  was 
compelled  to  seek  a  change  of  climate  by  a 
brief  return  to  the  United  States. 

Meanwhile  Messrs.  Kincaid  and  Stilson  re- 
mained for  two  or  three  years  at  Akyab,  where 
they  found  a  small  native  church,  which  had 
been  i)lanted  many  years  before  hj  some  Eng- 
lish missionaries.  Their  arrival  immediately 
gave  new  life  to  the  Christian  disciples,  and  in 
a  little  time  they  were  surrounded  by  a  large 
con^g^Uon,  among  whom  several  appeared  to 
be  smcere  inquirers  respecting  the  new  religion. 
This  indication  of  interast,  however,  soon  awak- 
ened the  jealousy  of  the  Budhist  priests  and 
other  persons  of  influence,  but  the  church  still 
increased  in  spite  of  the  opposition,  and  another 
was  now  planted  at  an  out-station  called  Cm- 
da,  five  aays'  journey  from  Akyab.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  1841,  the  missionaries  were 
visited  by  several  persons  belonging  to  a  tribe 
dwelling  among  the  mountains,  and  known  as 
the  Kemees.  They  were,  in  many  respects,  es- 
peciafly  in  their  docility  aad  moral  sensibilitv, 
very  similar  to  the  Karens.  These  people 
soon  sent  to  Mr.  Kincaid  a  formal  invitation, 
gigned  by  their  chief  and  several  of  his  sub- 
ordinates, urging  him  to  visit  them  in  their 
mountains,  and  promising  to  send  their  children 
to  school,  if  he  would  establish  one  in  their  vil- 
lage. The  invitation  was  soon  followed  by  a 
visit  from  the  chief  himself,  who  came  in  per- 
son, to  urge  his  request  Both  the  missionaries 
soon  afterwards  visited  these  interesting  people 
and  in  several  subsequent  visits  and  frequent 
intercourse  with  them  at  Akyab,  Mr.  Stilson 
mastered  the  peculiarities  of  their  dialect,  and 
prepared  to  reduce  it  to  writing,  in  order  that 
a  branch  of  the  mission  might  soon  be  estab- 
lished among  them.  But  Mr.  Kincaid  was 
soon  obliged,  by  ill-health,  to  leave  the  pro- 
vince; and  the  absence  of  Mr.  Abbott  and 
the  lamented  death  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Comstock,  left  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stilson  the  soli- 
tary conductors  of  the  entire  mission  in  Arra- 
can.  The  plans  which  had  been  formed  for 
the  Kemees  were,  in  consequence,  of  necessity 
abandoned,  and  they  have  since  been  but  im- 
perfectly carried  into  execution. 

While  these  changes,  both  joyous  and  sad, 
were  in  progress  in  Arracan,  the  branches  of 
the  mission  established  in  the  other  provinces  of 
British  Burmah,  or  Tenasserim,  as  it  was  now 
called,  were  still  prosecuted  with  varying  suo- 


Their  princinal  stations,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  were  at  Maulmaiu,  Tavoy  and  M!er- 
gui,  the  two  former  of  which  had  become    so 
extensive  as  to  be  organized  into  separate  mis- 
sions, and  to  be  designated  as  snch.    At  M&cd- 
main  there  were  residiiu?  in  1840,  Messrs.  Jud- 
son,  Howard,  Stevens,  O^ood  and  Simons,  in 
connection  with  the  Burman  department,  and 
Mr.  Yinton,  in  connection  with  the  Karen  de- 
partment of  the  mission.     At  Amherst,  also, 
was  a  secondaiy  station,  where  Mr.  Haswell 
was  engaged  in  preaching  to  the  Talings  or 
Peguans,  and  in  translatmg  the  New  Testa^ 
ment  into  their  langruage.    The  ladies  of  tlie 
mission,  at  both  these  stations,  wore  usually 
employed  in  the  schools,  some  for  Burmaoa 
ana  others  for  Karens.     Around  MAnlinitin 
were  now  seven  other  tributary  stations,  all  for 
Karens,  which  were  generally  under  the  charge 
of  native  assistants,  but  were  visited,  by  tbe 
missionaries  at  least  once  during  every  dry  sea- 
son.   The  number  of  churches  thus  connected 
with  what  was  called  the  Maulmain  mismon 
was  seven,  containing  in  all,  four  hundred  and 
fif^-four  members. 

The  mission  at  Tavoy,  though  embracing  a 
single  Burman  church,  was  devoted  ahnost  ex- 
clusively to  the  Karen  population  of  the  city 
and  district  There  were  dwelling  there  in 
1840,  only  Messrs.  Wade  and  Mason,  with 
their  wives,  Messrs.  Bennett  and  ELancock 
beinff  at  the  time  absent  on  account  of  iU- 
healui.  Around  Tavoy  were  eight  out«tations, 
all  having  churches,  now  numbering  four  hun- 
dred and  seventh-three  members.  Mergui  il^ 
a  tributary  station  of  this  mission,  and  was  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Ingalls,  a  preacher  in  Burman, 
and  Mr.  Brayton,  a  preacher  in  Karen.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Mergui,  and  under  the  care  of 
its  missionaries,  were  also  eight  out^stations, 
with  six  churches,  numbering  in  all,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty*one  members.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  the  missionaries  at  Maulmain  were 
thirty  native  assistants  and  seven  schools  of 
different  grades,  for  a  population  of  several  dif- 
ferent races,  while  at  Tavoy  there  were  sixteen 
schools,  nearly  all  for  Karens,  and  twenty  na- 
tive assistants.  The  schools  and  the  native  as- 
sistants, both  at  Tavoy  and  Maulmain,  however, 
were  supported  in  part  by  oontributions  of  be- 
nevolent mdividuals  residing  in  those  cities. 

Mr.  Judson,  though  usually  preaching  on  the 
Sabbath  to  the  Burman  congregation  at  Maul- 
main, devoted  his  largest  labor  to  the  work  of 
revising  his  translation  of  the  Burman  Bible, 
a  work  which  he  prosecuted  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  which  he  found  to  cost  him  even  more 
time  and  labor  than  the  translation  itself.  It 
was  committed  to  press  in  October,  1840, 
twenty-seven  years  after  his  first  attmpt  at 
learning  the  language.  It  has  been  oft^  ex- 
amined by  critics  ana  philologists  acquainted 
with  the  Burman  tongue,  and  has  been,  we  be- 
lieve, invariably  pronounced  to  be  an  excellent 
translation.    It  will  for  ever  ivmain  in  the  lit- 
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eratnre  of  the  coantry,  the  noblest  memorial 
of  the  illnstrions  miflsionary  who  first  intro- 
duced the  6oR)el  to  the  Bnrman  people.  Soon 
after  its  completion  Mr.  Jadson  negan  the  pre- 
paration of  a  Dictionary  in  Engliili  and  Bnr- 
meee,  a  work  to  which  he  had  been  repeatedly 
urged  by  miasionaries,  and  which  he  now  un- 
dertook at  the  special  request  of  the  Board,  as 
an  important  and  mnch  needed  aid  in  prosecat- 
inff  the  mission.  The  Barman  Theological 
Soiool  at  Manlmain,  was  continued  by  Mr. 
Steyens  till  1841,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
small  number  of  pupils,  it  was  suspended  till 
1844,  and  then  reopened,  though  with  onlv 
eight  members.  The  Burman  race,  thouen 
tluit  to  which  the  missionaries  were  originaSy 
sent,  at  this  time  had  receiyed  the  Gk)flpel  with 
far  le&B  readiness  than  the  Karens,  whom  they 
eyerywhere  despised  and  oppressed.  Superior 
in  intelligence  and  in  social  position,  they  yet 
clung  to  IJieir  ancient  superstitions,  and  turned 
away  from  the  revelation  of  God  which  had 
been  given  to  them.  The  Elarens,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  though  furnished  with  more  limited 
means  of  instruction,  presented  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  instances  on  record,  of  a  peo- 
ple readily  accepting  the  Gospel  of  Christ  Its 
influence  was  now  perceptible  wherever  their 
villages  were  scattered  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces of  Tenasserim,  in  the  elevation  of  indi- 
vidual and  social  character  and  the  growth  of 
all  the  kindly  charities  and  domestic  virtues  of 
civilized  life.  The  entire  New  Testament  was 
not  ^anslated  into  their  language  till  1843, 
but  long  before  that  time,  me  churches  and 
sdiools  which  had  sprung  up  among  them 
were  so  numerous  as  to  far  transcend  the  ability 
of  the  missionaries  to  give  them  adequate  su- 
pervision and  instruction.  The  officers  of  the 
East  India  Company,  in  these  provinces,  co- 
operated vnth  the  missionaries  m  promoting 
thdr  improvement,  and  protecting  them  from 
Burman  oppression,  and  though  of  necessity 
left,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  care  of  native 
assistants,  who  were  but  imperfectly  instructed 
themselves,  they  yet  exhibited  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  power  of  Christian  truth  over 
the  characters  and  manners  of  a  rude  and  bar- 
barous people.  In  order  to  supply  these  ob- 
vious deficiencies  in  the  Karen  department  of 
the  mission,  it  was  decided  by  the  Board  of 
managers,  to  establish,  without  dcUy,  a  school 
for  the  instruction  of  Karen  preachers,  and 
Bev.  J.  G.  Binney,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  was  appointed  to 
assume  the  charge  of  it.  He  sailea  from  Bos- 
ton, in  November,  1843,  in  company  with  Bev. 
£.  B.  Bullard,  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Banney,  a  prin- 
ter, with  their  wif  es,  and  Miss  Julia  Lathrop, 
all  appointed  to  the  mission  at  Tavoy,  with  tne 
exception  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Binney,  who  were 
to  he  stationed  at  Maulmain.  lli^  were  fol- 
lowed in  the  succeeding  year  by  Bev.  £.  B. 
Crow  and  his  wife,  and  also  a  tecu^er  for  the 
Karens. 


The  missionaries  at  Mergui,  at  this  period, 
became  acquainted  with  a  singular  people  in- 
habiting the  islands  on  the  coast  and  known 
by  the  general  name  of  Salongs.  They  evinced 
much  interest  in  the  teachi^  that  were  im- 
parted to  them,  and  a  large  number  of  them 
professed  their  faith  in  Christ  and  were  bap- 
tized. Their  language  was  reduced  to  writing 
by  Mr.  Stevens,  and  schools  were  established 
for  their  instruction,  for  the  support  of  which 
a  thousand  rupe^  were  contributed  by  Major 
Broadfoot,  the  liberal-minded  and  generous 
Commissioner  for  the  district  of  Mergui. 

In  April,  1834,  Dr.  Judson  had  married 
Mrs.  Sajrah  H.  Boardman,  who  since  the  death 
of  Mr.  Boardman,  had  been  connected  with 
the  mission  at  Tavoy,  as  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient and  devoted  of  its  members.  From  the 
date  of  her  marriage  to  Dr.  Judson  she  had  been 
residing  at  Maulmain,  and  had  shared  in  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  labor  and  patience  through 
which  her  husband  hod  been  called  to  pass.  Bat 
her  health  had  now  become  seriously  and  it  was 
apprehended  fatally  impaired,  and  her  physi- 
cians prescribed  a  voyage  beyond  the  tropics 
as  the  only  means  of  prolonging  her  valuable 
life.  Accordingly,  in  April,  18.45,  Dr.  Judson 
and  Mrs.  Judson  embarked  at  Maulmain  on  a 
voyage  to  the  United  States.  He  took  with  him 
his  two  Burman  interpreters,  thinking  thus  to 
hasten  forward  the  preparation  of  the  Burman 
and  English  Dictionary  to  which  he  was  then 
devoting  his  constant  labors.  On  his  arrival 
at  the  Isle  of  France,  however,  he  sent  back 
the  interpreters,  hoping  from  the  apparent  im- 
provement of  Mrs.  Judson's  health,  tiiat  he 
might  soon  return  himself.  But  in  this  he  was 
doomed  to  be  disappointed.  The  health  of 
Mrs.  Judson  soon  b<^an  again  to  decline,  and 
she  died  on  her  arrival  at  St  Helena,  Sept.  1, 
1845.  The  now  solitary  missionary,  with  his 
three  eldest  children,  who  had  accompanied 
their  parents,  proceeded  on  his  voyage  and  ar- 
rived at  Boston  on  the  15th  of  the  following 
October.  He  remained  in  the  United  States 
till  the  following  Julv,  a  period  of  nearly  nine 
months,  when  he  took  his  final  leave  of  his  na- 
tive land,  and  returned  to  his  station  in  the 
mission. 

The  circumstances  and  results  of  this  visit 
of  Dr.  Judson  to  the  land  of  his  birth  were 
marked  with  unusual  interest,  and  are  worthy 
of  a  brief  mention  in  this  narrative.  He  had 
been  absent  thir^-three  years,  daring  which  he 
had  been  living  in  the  midst  of  oriental  hea- 
thenism, associating  with  races  of  inferior 
civilization  and  speaking  languages  of  strange 
and  uncouth  structure.  From  the  honored 
Board  of  Commissioners  under  whose  auspi- 
ces he  had  first  become  a  missionary,  he  had 
withdrawn,  and  for  manv  years  had  been  acting 
under  the  direction  and  depending  upon  the 
support  of  those  whom  he  had  never  seen. 
The  country  too,  which  he  had  left  thirty-three 
years  before,  had  entirely  changed  in  nearly 
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every  phase  of  its  social  and  religions  life. 
Art  and  commerce  and  Christianity  had  mnl- 
tiplied  their  wondrous  triumphs  on  every 
hand.  The  missionary  was  bewildered  at  the 
amazing  contrast,  between  all  that  he  had  left 
and  all  that  he  had  now  gazed  upon.  The 
homes  of  his  boyhood — the  places  of  his  edu- 
cation— the  large  cities  and  the  humble  vil- 
lages were  alike  changed,  till  the  land  seemed 
no  longer  to  be  the  land  of  his  nativity.  He 
was  everywhere  received  with  an  honor  and 
respect  for  which  nothing  could  have  prepared 
him.  He  was  publicly  welcomed  at  Boston  by 
the  officers  of  the  Board,  and  in  every  city 
which  he  visited  throughout  the  land  he  was 
received  with  an  interest  and  attention  such  as 
arc  seldom  accorded  to  any  private  individual. 
Members  of  every  Christian  denomination  and 
citizens  of  every  rank  were  eager  to  do  honor 
to  a  man  who  had  proved  himself,  by  a  lifelong 
service,  to  be  a  benefactor  of  mankind.  In 
November,  1845,  a  month  after  his  arrival,  he 
was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union,  and  for  the  first  time 
became  acquainted  with  the  brethren  and 
friends  under  whose  guidance  and  support  the 
noble  labors  of  his  missionary  life  had  been 
performed.  His  presence  everywhere  awakened 
the  liveliest  interest  and  enthusiasm.  The 
history  of  American  missions  seemed  to  be 
embodied  in  him,  and  the  cause  in  which  he 
had  so  long  toiled  and  suflfered  touched  new 
sensibilities  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Dur- 
ing his  visit  in  the  United  States,  he  married 
Miss  Emily  Chubbuck,  of  Hamilton,  New 
York,  with  whom  he  embarked  for  Maulmain 
on  the  11th  Jul^,  1846.  The  same  ship  also 
bore  to  the  missions  Hev.  Messrs.  Harris  and 
Bcecher  and  their  wives,  and  Miss  Lydia 
Lillybridge ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  being 
appointed  to  the  Karen  department  of  the 
mission  at  Maulmain,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Beechcr  to  Arracan,  while  Miss  Lillybridge 
was  to  remain  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  m 
the  Barman  department  of  the  mission.  They 
reached  the  port  of  their  destination  in  the 
following  December,  and  soon  afterwards  en- 
tered their  several  spheres  of  labor. 

During  the  absence  of  Dr.  Judson,  Mrs. 
Mason  and  Mrs.  Inf  alls  had  been  removed  by 
death,  Mr.  Simons  had  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osgood  had  with- 
drawn from  the  mission  in  consequence  of  ill 
health.  The  brutal  and  tyrannical  Burman 
king  Thara-wadi,  who  usurped  the  throne  in 
1837,  had  been  overthrown,  and  a  regency  had 
been  formed  which  it  was  hoped  would  prove 
less  unfriendly  to  the  labors  of  the  mission- 
aries. In  this  new  state  of  affairs.  Dr.  Judson, 
a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival,  repaired  to  Ban- 
goon  in  order  to  oscertain  the  disposition  of 
the  new  government  with  respect  to  the  mis- 
sion. He  continued  to  reside  there  for  several 
mouths,  but  received  neither  encouragment 
nor  prohibition  from  either  the  local  or  the 


imperial  government  Few  ventured  to  visit 
him  for  religious  instruction,  and  though  he 
was  gradually  gathering  the  scattered  mem- 
bers of  the  Kangoon  church,  he  at  length 
learned  that  an  order  had  been  issued  to 
watch  the  missionary's  house,  and  apprehend 
any  who  might  visit  him  to  inquire  about  the 
new  religion.*  Dr.  Judson  at  first  thought 
of  proceeding  to  Avo,  again  to  solicit  tolerar 
tion  from  the  imperial  government,  but  in  the 
limited  resources  of  the  treasury  of  the  mis- 
sion, he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  attempt 
and  soon  afterwards  returned  to  Maulmain, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  and  to  work 
upon  his  Dictionary  with  but  little  interruption 
to  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  August,  1847,  Mr.  Abbott  left  the  United 
States  on  his  return  to  Arracan.  He  went  by 
the  way  of  England,  and  hastening  by  tho 
overland  route  to  Calcutta,  reached  Sandowaj 
early  in  December.  Bj  journeying  thus  rap- 
idly he  was  able  to  fulfil  an  engagement  which 
he  had  made  with  his  native  assistants,  that 
if  his  life  should  be  spared  he  would  meet  them 
in  January,  1848,  at  Ong-kyoung,  where  he 
had  given  Uiem  his  parting  instructions  three 
years  before.  He  immediately  announced  his 
arrival  among  the  scattered  villages  of  the  Ka- 
rens, both  in  Arracan  and  across  ihe  mountains 
in  Burmah  Proper.  The  assistants  came  to- 
gether at  Ong-K^oung  according  to  their  ap- 
pointment, early  m  January,  and  reported  the 
condition  of  their  several  flocks  and  the  labors 
in  which  they  had  been  engaged ;  and  most 
encouraging  was  the  report  which  they  made. 
Of  the  two  ordained  ministers,  Tway-poh,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  churches  in  Arracan, 
hod  baptized  six  hundred  converts ;  and  Mvat- 
Kyan,  who,  though  living  in  Arracan,  had 
preached  principally  amon^  the  Karens  of 
Burmah,  had  baptized  five  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  period  of  the  missionary's  absence  had 
been  one  of  remarkable  progress  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  mission.  Mr.  Abbott  had  left 
twenty  native  assistants,  who  were  preachers 
but  not  ordained  to  the  ministry.  Of  them 
two  had  died,  and  one  had  been  suspended  by 
his  associates,  while  sixteen  others  had  been 
added  to  the  number,  and  the  thirty-three  na- 
tive preachers  now  reported  not  less  than 
twelve  hundred  converts  in  their  several  dis- 
tricts, who  were  waiting  to  be  baptized  and 
received  into  the  churches. 

In  the  autumn  of  1847,  Rev.  W.  Moore  and 
his  wife,  and  in  the  following  summer,  Bev. 
Messrs.  Tan  Meter,  C.  C.  Moore,  and  Judson 
Benjamin,  and  their  wives,  were  appointed 
missionaries  to  Burmah,  and  sailed  for  the 
scene  of  their  future  labors ;  one  of  them  being 
designated  to  the  Burmese  department  of  the 
mission  at  Arracan,  and  the  other  three  to 

^  For  »  full  Acconnt  of  the  effect  of  this  order.  m«  Pre- 
sident WajUnd's  Memoir  of  Dr.  Judaon,  Vol.  D.  Qtap. 
rii.  The  same  work  is  also  flUed  with  intcresliag  pMs^ge^ 
reUting  to  the  progreea  of  the  Burman  misaicns. 
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the  Karen  misBlons  at  Maolmain,  Sandoway, 
aod  Tavoy. 

Early  in  1849,  the  Barman  and  the  Karen 

departments  of  the  mission  at  Maulmain  were 

'ed  from  each  other,  and  for  the  porpose 

Eter  economy  and  efficient  were  organ- 
separate  missions,  the  Karen  mission 
having  abready  been  established  in  a  separate 
part  of  the  citY|  which  had  received  the  name 
of  Newton.    In  the  same  manner  and  at  about 
the  same  time,  the  Karen  department  of  the 
mission  in  Arracan  was  erected  into  a  separ- 
ate mission  of  which  the  principal  seat  was  San- 
doway.  Thos  organized  m  independent  bodies, 
these  missions  greatly  eztendea  the  sphere  of 
their  inflaence,  and  by  a  judicious  division  of 
their  labors  and  endeavors,  entered  npon  an 
era  of  enlarged   prosperity  and   usefulness. 
From  the  report  of  the  managers  in  1850,  just 
after  the  new  organization  of  these  missions, 
it  appears  that  there  were  attached  to  the 
MaTuouun  Barman  Mission,  Bev.  Messrs.  Jud- 
son,  Stevens,  and  Stilson,  Mr.  Banney,  a  print- 
er, and  their  wives,  Bev.  Mr.  Simons,  and  Miss 
Lillybridge,  a  teacher,  all  of  whom  resided  in 
Maolmain,  while  Bev.  Me^rs.  Wade,  Haswell, 
and  Howard  with  their  families,  were  members 
of  the  mission,  but  absent  on  account  of  ill- 
health.    In  addition  to  these  there  were  thir- 
teen native  assistants,  three  of  whom  were  sta- 
tioned at  Amherst.    Attached  to  the  Maul- 
main Karen  Mission  at  this  period,  were  Bev. 
Messrs.  Binnev,  Harris,  ana  W.  Moore,  with 
tliclr  wives,  and  Miss  Tinton  and  Miss  Wright, 
teachers,  Bev.  Mr.  Yinton  and  his  wife  being 
absent  in  the  United  States.    In  addition  to 
thuse  were  thirty-four  native  assistants,  of  whom 
five  were  ordained  preachers,  and  three  were 
teachers,  at  Maulmam  and  the  numerous  out- 
stations  of  the  mission.    Connected  with  the 
nine  churches  of  these  two  missions  were  up- 
wards of  nineteen  hundred  members,  of  whom 
more  than  seventeen  hundred  were  Karens. 
There  were  also  at  Maulmain,  a  theological 
school  for  Kaj^n  preachers,  and  a  normal 
school  for  teachers,  together  with  a  number  of 
other  schools,  both  for  the  Karen  and  the  Bur- 
man  population.    In  the  mission  at  Tavoy,  of 
which  Mergui  had  now  become  a  station,  were 
Rev.  Messrs.  Mason,  Bennett,  Cross,  Benjamin, 
aod  Brayton,  with  their  wives,  Mr.  Bravton  re- 
siding at  Mergui.    This  mission  has  Seen  al- 
most exdosively  for  the  Karens,  and  around 
its  two  stations  were  fourteen  outrstations  at 
the  Karen  villages  which  are  scattered  over 
the  iungle,  where  were  also  employed  under 
the  direction  of  the  missionaries,  nineteen  na- 
tive assistants  of  various  orders.   In  its  twenty- 
s^^vcn  churches  were  also  about  eighteen  hun- 
dred members.     The  Arracan  Mission  was 
DOW  established  at  two  stations,  Akyab  and 
Kamree,  the  former  embracing  Bev.  Messrs.  C. 
C.  Moore  and  L.  Ingalls;  the  latter  Bev. 
Messrs.  Knapp  and  Campbell,  with  their  wives, 
who  had  been  appointea  but  had  not  arrived 
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at  the  station.  Near  Akyab  was  the  single 
out-station  of  Cruda,  and  the  number  of  native 
assistants  attached  to  the  mission  was  six. 
The  Sandoway  mission,  which  was  designed  for 
the  Karens  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  also 
for  those  beyond  the  mountains  in  Burmah 
Proper,  where  the  Gospel  could  not  be  preach- 
ed, comprised  at  this  time  Bev.  Messrs.  Abbott, 
Beecher,  and  Van  Meter,  with  their  wives.  It 
embraced  one  station  and  thirty-six  out-stations, 
and  in  addition  to  its  missionaries,  gave  em- 
ployment to  forty-four  native  preachers  and 
assistants.  The  number  of  churcnes  was  thirty- 
six,  and  the  whole  number  of  church  members 
about  four  thousand  five  hundred. 

Of  these  several  missions,  that  at  Sandoway 
probably  extended  its  labors  over  the  widest 
sphere,  for  it  was  designed  for  the  persecuted 
Karens  who  dwelt  in  tne  neighboring  districts 
of  Burmah  Proper,  and  who,  beneatn  the  se- 
vere oppressions  of  a  cruel  government,  evinced 
the  most  extraordinary  re^iness  to  receive  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  Though  each  of  the  missions 
was  to  some  extent  supported  by  contribu- 
tions gathered  from  its  own  churches,  yet  this 
was  true  of  the  Sandoway  mission  more  fully 
than  of  any  other.  The  efforts  and  sacrifices 
of  these  humble  Christians  to  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Gospel  and  to  maintain  its  institu- 
tions in  their  villages,  afford  the  noblest  proof 
of  the  sincerity  of  their  faith  and  the  fervor  of 
their  piety.  Several  churches  erected  chapels 
at  their  own  expense ;  others  supported  tneir 
native  pastors,  while  all  contributed  in  some 
way  or  other  to  the  pecuniary  maintenance  of 
the  mission.  Mr.  Aobott  repeatedly  attempt- 
ed to  obtain  a  permanent  footing  for  the  mis- 
sion in  Burman  Proper,  where  so  many  of  its 
converts  were  found,  but  though  he  occasionally 
visited  Bassein  and  the  neighboring  districts 
he  was  wholly  unsuccessful  in  securing  the 
toleration  of  the  government  or  even  a  per- 
mission for  permanent  residence.  He,  how- 
ever, was  accustomed  as  frequently  as  practi- 
cable to  meet  the  native  pastors  and  preachers 
of  these  districts  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
familiar  with  their  labors,  and  advising  in- 
their  prosecution;  and  at  these  interviews  he 
would  often  administer  the  rite  of  baptism  to> 
large  numbers  of  converts  whom  the  assistants 
brought  to  him  for  the  purpose.  At  these  and 
other  similar  meetings  in  all  the  missions,  the 
missionaries  were  accustomed  to  impart  in- 
struction and  give  advice  to  the  assistants  and 
the  converts,  on  all  subjects  which,  might  re- 
Quire  their  attention,  whether  relating  to  the 
(loctrines  and  duties  of  the  Gospel,  or  their 
own  interests  and  prosperity  as  a  people. 

Associated  with  the  mission  at  Tavoy  were 
the  labors  which  were  undertaken  among  the 
Salongs,  a  rude  and  oppressed  people,  about 
10,000  in  number,  scattered  among  the  ishinds 
on  the  coast;  and  with  the  mission  in  Arracan 
was  connected  a  department  for  the  Kemees, 
an  interesting  people,  among  the  mountains  of 
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tluit  provinoe,  whose  character  and  condition, 
as  has  ahisadj  been  stated,  haire  enlisted  the 
sympathies  of  the  missionaries. 

The  retam  of  Dr.  Jndson  to  Bnrmah,  and  his 
settlement  at  Maulmain,  after  an  attempt  to 
establish  himself  at  Rangoon,  or  at  Ara,  nave 
already  been  mentioned.  Here  he  continued 
to  reside,  constantly  occupied  with  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Burman  and  English  Diction- 
ary, to  which  tiie  closing  years  of  his  life  were 
principally  devoted.  He  was  excluded  from 
the  kingdom  of  Bnrmah ;  bnt  at  Manlmain, 
nnder  the  protection  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  with  many  facilities  for  the  prose^ 
cntion  of  his  work,  he  gave  himself  to  the  com- 
pletion of  a  task,  whose  accomplishment  he 
fondly  hoped  would  confer  immeasurable  ad- 
vantages on  all  future  mieisionaries,  and  thus 
greatly  promote  the  progress  of  the  Gospel 
wherever  the  Burman  htnguage  is  spoken. 
The  English-Burmese  portion  had  already  been 
completed  and  nearly  printed ;  and  the  Bur- 
mese and  English  portion  was  well  advanced 
when  the  venerable  compiler  was  obliged  to 
lay  down  the  pen  with  which  he  was  com- 

?letinff  his  noble  work.  In  the  autumn  of 
849,  nis  enfeebled  constitution  began  to  give 
signs  of  decay,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he  was  com- 
piled to  abandon  his  labors,  and  seek  such 
means  of  recruiting  his  strength  as  the  coun- 
try and  the  climate  would  allow.  He  made  a 
tnp  to  Mergui,  and  repaired  to  Amherst  for 
sea-bathing;  but  his  strength  continued  to 
decline  the  more  rapidly  in  consequence  of  an 
attack  of  fever,  and  nis  physicians  pronounced 
a  protracted  voyage  the  only  prescription  with 
which  they  could  associate  any  hope  of  benefit. 
In  accordance  with  their  directions,  he  took 
passage  early  in  April,  on  board  a  French 
ship  bound  to  the  Isle  of  France.  It  was 
several  days  before  the  vessel  was  fairly  at  sea ; 
but  the  ocean  airs  brought  no  invigoration  to 
his  worn  and  fevered  frame.  The  pilot  left 
the  vessel  on  the  8th  of  April,  and  on  the  I2th 
of  the  same  month  Dr.  Judson  breath^  his 
kktest  breath,  and  on  the  same  dav  his  remains 
were  buried  at  sea.  His  life  had  been  wholly 
devoted  to  the  mission,  which,  in  solitude  and 
persecution,  he  had  planted  on  the  shores  of 
Burmah ;  and  the  ticungs  of  his  death  awaken- 
ed a  profound  sense  of  bereavement  and  sorrow 
amon^  its  members.  As  the  intelligence  spread 
from  land  to  land,  it  carried  grief  to  Christian 
hearts  in  every  i)art  of  the  world ;  while  in  the 
country  of  his  birth,  and  among  the  churches 
with  which  he  was  particularly  connected,  it 
called  forth  the  sincerest  demonstrations  of 
respect  for  his  memory,  and  of  gratitude  for 
the  ^ood  he  had  wrought.  Mrs.  Judson,  her- 
self in  declining  health,and  those  of  his  children 
who  Were  in  Burmah,  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  the  autumn  of  1851,  and  retired  to 
the  home  of  her  parents,  at  Hamilton,  N.  T. 
Here  she  has  employed  the  hours  which  could 
be  spared  from  the  care  of  her  family,  in  en- 1 


riching  the  literature  of  Christian  missicHis 
with  tue  productions  of  her  own  beautiiul  ge- 
nius, and  especially  in  contributing  many  a  pas- 
sage of  touching  reminiscence  and  life-like  de- 
lineation to  the  memoirs  of  her  departed  hus- 
band— ^passages  without  which,  in  the  absence 
of  other  materials,  that  admirable  work  most 
have  been  divested  of  many  of  its  most  attrac- 
tive features.  As  we  write  these  closing  pages 
of  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  missions  in  Bnr- 
mah, the  beautiful  and  heroic  life  of  Mrs. 
Judson  has  been  brought  to  a  peaceful  close, 
in  June,  1854,  at  her  home  in  Hamilton.  Hie 
works  which  she  contributed  to  the  literature 
of  the  age,  are  a  fitting  illustration  of  her  rare 
genius,  while  the  brief  records  of  her  mission- 
ary career  will  transmit  to  other  ages  the 
memorials  of  her  piety,  and  the  sentimebts  of 
duty,  fi&ith  and  love  which  ever  dwelt  in  the 
depth  of  her  woman's  heart 

In  October,  1849,  there  sailed   from  the 
United   States,  under  appointment  for   tiie 
several  missions  in  Burmah,  Bev.  Messrs.  Har- 
v^  E.  Knapp,  Harvey  E.  Campbell,  and  their 
wives,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  T.  Wright    In  the 
course  of  the  year  1850,  thev  were  followed 
by  Bev.  Eugenio  Kincaid  and  Mrs.  Kiocaid, 
who  had  formerlv  been  connected  with  the  mi» 
sions,  and  also  oy  Dr.  John  Dawson,  a  physi- 
cian, and  Bev.  Benjamin  C.Thomas,  and  their 
wives ;  Mr.  Thomas  being  appointed  especially 
to  Mergui,  or  the  Tavoy  mission,  while  Mr. 
Kincaid  and  Dr.  Dawson  were  commisnoned 
to  repair,  if  possible,  to  Ava,  or  to  some  other 
leading  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Burmah,  and 
there  to  commence  a  mission.    They  arrived 
at  Maulmain  early  in  1851,  and  rqmired  to 
Bangoon  in  the  following  March,  where,  hav- 
ing established  their  famuies,  they  commenced 
their  labors,  designing,  as  soon  as  the  rainy 
season  ceased,  to  ascend  the  Lrawaddy   to 
Ava.    They  soon  found  themselves  jealonaly 
and  closely  watched  by  the  Burman  governor  of 
Rangoon.    They  were  forbidden  to  distribate 
books  or  to  associate  with  the  people,  and 
those  who  visited  them  were  punished  with 
fines,  scourging  and  imprisonment  At  length, 
early  in  May,  a  message  came  from  the  king, 
that "  the  American  t^M^ers  were  to  be  treat- 
ed with  all  possible  fSavor,''  and  an  oitire 
change  was  imm«liately  wrought  ui  the  man- 
ner iwd  bearing  of  the  governor.    Public  wor- 
ship, and  the  various  operations  of  a  mission 
were  commenced.    A  medical  dispensair  was 
opened,  and  multitudes  of  Burmans  and  Ka- 
rens, many  of  them  from  a  great  distance  in 
the    interior,  both   converts    and  inquirers, 
flocked  to  the  residence  of  the  missionaries. 
The  scriptures  were  widely  circulated;  four 
Burmans  and  ^e  Karens  soon  received  the 
rite  of  Christian  baptism,  and  the  Christian 
converts  of  former  years  were  gathered  from 
their  wide  dispersion  to  the  institictions  of  the 
missionaries  and  the  ordinances  of  the  OospeL 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  scenes  of  tempo- 
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nry  eocooragement  which  marked  the  sms- 
mer  and  aatanm  of  1851,  was  preparing  an 
event  that  was  destined  to  alter  the  entire 
condition  of  the  Barman  people,  and  to  jure- 
pare  the  way  for  the  nniverad  diaaemination 
of  the  Qoipei  over  a  thickly  peopled  eoontzy, 
in  which  the  misBionarieB  had  sought,  in  vain, 
for  nearly  forty  yean,  to  obtain  a  permanent 
footing.     This  event  was  the  war  between 
Bnrmah  and  Great  Britain — a  war  which  was 
wantonly  provoked  by  the  fiuthleasneas  of  the 
Barman  government  and  its  reckless  encroach- 
ments on  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  Bri- 
tirii  East  India  Company.    Hostilities  were 
commenced,  in  November,  1851,  bv  the  un- 
expected firing  of  the  Barman  stockades,  on 
some  British  war  steamers  which  were  ascend- 
ing the  river.    Negotiations  were  attempted, 
in  order  to  settle  dimcalties  which  had  been  of 
long  standing,  bat  with  no  other  effect  than  to 
delay  a  war  iHiich  had  now  become  inevitable. 
The  rektioos  of  the  two  parties  became  dailv 
more  and  more  distnrbed,  and  after  several  col- 
lisions between  the  forces,  war  was  formally 
declared  on  Febroary  15th,  1852.    The  mis- 
sionaiieB,  and  other  foreign  residents  at  Ran- 
goon, took  reAige  on  bcranl  the  Englidi  ships, 
in  the  preceding  December,  and  soon  after- 
ward suied  to  Maalmain,  where  they  remained 
till  Rangoon,  Martaban,    and   Bassein  had 
Men  before  the  advance  of  the  British  arms. 
8o  soon  as  hostilities  ceased,  they  retamed  to 
what  was  formerly  Rangoon,  but  they  fband 
the  ancient  dty  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and 
a  new  dty  olroidy  rising  from  the  rains — laid 
oat  aca>rding  to  Engluh  ideas  of  order  and 
re§plarity,  and  ra|Hdly  filling  np  with  a  popu- 
lation gathered  from  all  parts  of  India.    They 
immediately  established  themselves  in  a  part 
of  the  town  well  suited  to  their  purpose,  m  a 
large  K  voang  or  Barman  monastery,  and  re- 
sumed their  labors  as  missionaries  among  all 
dasBes  of  tlie  heterogeneous  population.    Un- 
osoal   success  soon   crowned   their    labors. 
British  soldiers  were  converted  to  Christ ;  and 
Hormans  and  Karens,  no  longer  deterred  by 
the  jealous  tyranny  of  priests  or  rulers,  eagerly 
embraced  the  CknpeL    They  were  soon  afterr 
wards  joined  bv  other  missionaries  from  Maol- 
main  and  Sandoway,  who  came  to  preach  the 
Goi^l  in  a  region  from  which  thev  had  hith- 
erto been  ezduded,  but  where  they   found 
maltitudes,  especially  of  Karens,  already  in- 
structed in  its  doctrines  and  clinging  to  its 
hopes.    Meanwhile  British  arms  were  every- 
where triumphant,  and  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1852,  the  entire  southern  portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Burmah,  induding  the  andent 
prorinoe  of  P^n,  was  incorporated  with  the 
territories  of  Briti^  India.    This  district  em- 
braoGS  the  whole  of  Burmah,  lying  between 
the   Salwen  river  on   the  east,  uie  Toma 
moantains  on  the  west,  and  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal on  the  south,  and  extending  north  to  the 
19th  paraUd  of  north  latitude,  about  fifty 


miles  above  the  dty  of  Prome.  It  embraces 
an  area  of  about  45,000  square  miles,  ukd  a 
population  of  2,500,000 :  Burmans,  Kiurens^ 
reguans,  and  the  other  races  common  in  Bur- 
maL 

The  portion  of  this  territory  around  Marta- 
ban is  annexed  to  the  Amherst  district,  of 
which  Maulmain  is  the  capital,  while  the  re- 
maining part  is  dirided  for  the  pornoses  of 
dvil  govemm^t  into  five  separate  districts, 
each  of  which  is  placed  under  the  charge  of  an 
AsBistant-Commissioner,  who  is  accountable  to 
the  Commisdoner  of  the  territory,  and  through 
him  to  the  Governor-General  of  India.  These 
districts  are  Peffu — ^which  includes  Rangoon, 
Toungoo,  Henthada,  Prome,  and  Bassein. 
Such  is  the  region  which,  as  the  result  of  the 
late  war,  has  been  liberated  forever  frt>m  Bur- 
man  oppresdon,  and  incorporated  with  tiie 
British  possesdons  in  the  East  It  embraces 
districts  in  which,  in  spite  of  intolerance  and 
persecution,  the  Gospd  has  already  won  some 
of  its  most  remarkable  triumphs  among  the 
Karens,  and  it  is  now  placed  under  the  general 
rule  of  a  liberal-minded  and  pious  Commis- 
doner,* who,  during  his  long  residence  in  the 
East,  has  proved  himself  the  active  and  unfail- 
ing friend  of  Christian  missions,  and  the  moral 
improvement  of  the  people. 

In  antidpation  of  this  altered  condition  of 
the  miflsions  in  Barmah,  and  the  new  fields 
which  the  progress  of  Irtish  power  might 
open  for  their  occupancy,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Managers  requested 
the  misdonaries  in  Burmah  to  assemble  in 
convention  in  Maulmain  in  the  spring  of  1853, 
to  consichsr  what  changes  should  be  made  in 
the  organiEation  and  modes  of  prosecuting  the 
misdons.  They  also  appointed  Rev.  Solomon 
Peck,  D  J).,  the  Senior  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary of  the  Bourd,  and  Rev.  James  N.  Granger, 
Pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  L,  as  a  deputation  to  vbit  these, 
and  the  other  misdons  of  the  Board  in  Ada, 
clothed  with  foil  discretionary  authority  to 
c^ide  questions  which  might  require  immedi- 
ate decidon,  and  to  act  for  the  Committee  in 
all  matters  whidi  could  not  be  referred  to  iht 
Committee  for  consideration.  Receiving  in- 
structions according  to  the  nature  of  the  pow- 
ers with  which  they  were  clothed,  the  members 
of  the  deputation  embarked  on  thdr  distant 
embasay.  They  met  with  the  convention, 
which  aaBembled  at  Maulmain,  according  tc 
appointment,  April  4th,  1853,  and  continued 
its  sesdons  for  six  weeks,  to  the  17th  of  Ma;^. 
The  convention  was  attended  by  all  the  mis* 
sionaries  in  Burmah,  exc^t  those  who  were 
detained  by  causes  not  within  their  control, 
and  all  the  leading  subjects  oonnec^  with 
the  organization  and  conduct  of  the  missions 
were  thorou^ly  scrutinised  and  discussed,  and. 


•  Ckptoin  Artlrar  P.  Pb*jn,  who  is  intiaiAtolj  aoqoAlntp 
ed  with  the  mlMiooa  in  Burmah,  and  extenda  all  proper 
fkeOitiet  for  their  praeention. 
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at  the  some  timei  mach  infonnation  was  ob- 
tained respecting  the  portions  of  the  recently 
conquered  provinces  which  were  deemed  favor- 
able for  missionarv  operations.  The  principal 
questions  on  which  the  deputation  were  callod 
to  act  related  to  the  following  : 

I.  The  selection  of  points  at  which  new 
missions  were  to  be  established  in  the  conquer- 
ed territory,  and  the  designation  of  mission- 
aries to  commence  them.  2.  The  manner  in 
which  the  missions  should  be  conducted ;  what 
should  be  embraced  in  their  work,  and  bv 
whom  and  in  what  proportions  that  work 
should  be  performed,  together  with  the  agen- 
cv  of  the  native  preachers  and  pastors,  and 
their  relations  to  the  missionaries.  3.  The 
true  uses  of  mission  schools,  and  tlie  proper 
limits  to  the  operations  of  the  mission  press. 
In  relation  to  all  these  subjects,  certain  gen- 
eral conclusions  were  furnished  by  the  con- 
vention as  the  result  of  the  experience  of 
the  missionaries ;  and  these  conclusions,  to- 
gether with  the  general  precepts  and  examples 
contained  in  the  New  Testament,  touching  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel,  were  made  the  basis 
of  the  action  of  the  deputation.  This  action 
was  also  understood  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  missionaries  themselves,  and 
though  involving  many  important  changes  and 
some  personal  sacrifices,  it  has  by  them  been 
cheerfully  adopted  and  carried  into  execution, 
to  the  larger  extension  and  the  increased  effi- 
ciency and  usefulness  of  the  missions. 

Of  these  changes,  the  plan  of  this  sketch  re- 
quires that  we  notice  only  those  which  relate  to 
the  reorganization  of  the  missions  in  order  to 
secure  the  difiusion  of  the  Gospel  with  the 
greatest  success  through  the  territory  recently 
annexed  to  British  Lidia.  For  the  purpose 
of  accomplishing  this,  several  important  mod- 
ifications were  made  in  the  missions  already 
existing,  and  five  new  missions  were  established 
or  are  contemplated :  bne  in  each  of  the  sev- 
eral districts  into  which  the  territory  has  been 
divided ;  and  to  carry  these  changes  into  e£fect, 
the  missionaries  in  Burmah,  instead  of  being 
stationed  at  five  or  six  of  the  principal  cities, 
are  now  widely  scattered  in  nine  or  ten,  and 
are  brought  in  contact  with  a  vastly  larger 
proportion  of  the  population  of  the  country. 
Schools  in  some  instances  have  been  discon- 
tinued or  their  operations  restricted ;  and  the 
printing  establishments  have  been  brought 
together  in  one,  and  that  one  at  Maulmain,  in 
order  to  liberate  the  missionaries  from  other 
cares,  that  they  may  give  themselves  more  fully 
to  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen. 

in  that  portion  of  the  country  which  is  still 
subject  to  the  Burman  king,  no  mission  has 
been  established,  or  is  at  present  contemplated. 
The  War  with  the  British  East  India  Company 
has  wrought  no  change  in  his  exclusive  and 
despotic  policy,  and  the  teachers  of  Christiani- 
ty arc  still  shut  out  from  all  access  to  the  peo- 
ple.   Indeed,  though  the  war  has  ceased,  it  can 


not  be  said  that  a  permanent  peace  has  been 
established,  no  treaty  has  beep  concluded,  and 
no  concessions  have  been  made.  The  barbarian 
king  has  yielded  up  his  territory  only  to  the 
superior  force  of  the  civilized  enem^,  whose 
hostilities  he  had  provoked,  and  the  time  can- 
not be  distant,  when  the  same  necessity  again 
recurring,  will  compel  him  to  surrender  the  last 
vestige  of  indepenaent  jm'iediction,  and  to  be- 
come a  tributary  of  Great  Britain.  Mean- 
while, the  mission  at  Ava,  which  had  been  con- 
templated, and  to  which  missionaries  had  been 
appointed,  is,  for  the  present,  abandoned,  and 
the  new  missions  have  oeen  established  only  in 
those  portions  of  Burmah  which  have  been 
placed  under  British  jurisdiction,  and  where  the 
missionaries  may  prosecute  their  work  in  secu- 
rity beneath  the  protection  of  British  power. 
These  new  missions  are,  I,  at  Bangoon,  in  the 
district  of  Pegu ;  2,  at  Bossein,  in  the  district  of 
Bassein ;  3,  at  Bhwaygyeen,  in  the  district  of 
Amherst;  4,  at  Prome  in  the  district  of 
Prome ;  5,  at  Toungoo,  in  the  district  of  Toon- 
goo.  A  mission  is  also  contemplated  at  Hen- 
thada,  in  the  district  of  the  same  name,  and 
ultimately  at  Tounghoop  on  the  coast  of  Arra- 
can,  the  terminus  of  the  great  road  to  Prome. 
The  missions  which  have  been  established  all 
lie  within  the  valleys  of  the  three  great  rivers, 
alonff  which  are  scattered  the  most  thickly- 
peopled  cities  and  villages  of  both  Burmaiu 
and  Karens.  Throughout  these  districts,  the 
uninterrupted  progress  of  British  arms,  and  the 
quiet  estskblishment  of  British  rule,  have  been 
attended  with  results  of  great  importance  in 
their  bearing  on  the  interests  of  the  missions 
and  the  progress  of  the  Gospel.  The  reign  of 
intolerance  and  persecution  is  ended.  The 
despotism  beneath  which  the  people  had  groan- 
ed for  ages  has  been  broken  up  for  ev^,  and 
has  given  place  to  a  government  of  justice  and 
right,  and  more  than  all,  the  religious  system 
of  the  country  has  lost  its  hold  on  the  minds 
of  men,  in  part,  no  doubt,  from  its  bein^  iden- 
tified with  the  defeated  cause,  while  Christian- 
ity has  assumed  a  higher  authority,  from  its 
being  the  religion  of  the  conquerors  and  rulers 
of  the  East  While  it  has  been  embraced, 
and  is  now  professed  by  whole  villages  of 
Karens,  it  is  also  msJsing  its  way  in  the  most 
encouraging  manner  amonff  the  Burmans  at 
each  of  Uie  several  stations  wnere  it  is  regularly 
preached,  alike  in  the  old  and  the  new  provinces 
of  British  Burmah.  At  some  of  these  sta- 
tions it  is  already  planted  in  the  faith  and 
wrought  into  the  daOy  lives  of  the  people,  so 
that  if  the  missionaries  were  all  withdrawn  it 
would  still  be  perpetuated  to  future  genera- 
tions, and  at  all  of  them  it  finds  as  inviting  a 
field  as  is  now  presented  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  The  prayers  of  the  earliest  mission- 
aries have  been  answered  and  theur  fondest  hope 
has  been  fully  realized. 

During  the  year  1852,  Bev.  Messrs.  M.  H. 
Bixby  and  J.  L.  Douglas,  both  of  whom  had 
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been  _pastors  of  chnrches  in  this  country,  and 
Rev.  Messrs.  0.  Hibbard,  D.  Whitaker,  J.  B. 
Nisbet,  T.  Allen  and  A.  T.  Bose,  were  ap- 
pointed missionaries  in  Bormah,  and  soon  after- 
wards repaired  to  their  several  stations;  and  dar- 
ing the  year  1853,  Bev.  A.  B.  Crawley  was  also 
added  to  the  number.  The  missionaries  of  the 
Ajnerican  Baptist  Missionary  Union  who  are 
stationed  in  the  several  provinces  of  Barmah, 
are  thirty-one ;  several  of  whom  are  now  on 
temporary  visits  to  the  United  States.  With 
these  are  associated  aboat  the  same  nnmber 
of  female  assistants  and  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  native  assistants,  of  whom  some  fifteen  or 
twent;^  are  ordained  preachers.  These  mis- 
sionaries and  their  assistants,  according  to  the 
latest  report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Mission- 
ary Union,  are  distributed  among  the  follow- 
ing missions,  which  are  now  in  operation  in  the 
several  districts  of  Burmah,  viz. : 

L  Matdmain  Burman  Mission, — It  com- 
prises Bev.  McsBTS.  H[aswell,  Howard,  Stillson, 
Bixby  and  Mr.  Banney  a  printer,  with  their 
wives  and  Ave  native  preachers  and  assist- 
ants. The  Barman  cnurch  at  Maulmain 
numbers  138  members  and  that  at  Amherst, 
which  is  also  included  in  this  mission,  numbers 
28  members.  At  Maulmain  the  printing 
operations  both  in  the  Burman  and  Karen  lan- 
guages for  all  the  Burman  missions  are  at  pre- 
sent concentrated.  This  mission  has  (1854)  2 
stations,  5  miasionaries,  5  female  assistants,  5 
native  preachers  and  assistants,  3  churches,  170 
members,  6  day-schools,  100  pupils. 

n.  Maulmain  Karen  Mission, — ^This  is  es- 
tablished in  a  distinct  portion  of  the  city, 
which  among  the  missionaries  is  styled,  New- 
ton. It  comprises  Bev.  Messrs.  Wade,  Ben- 
nett, Hibbard,  W.  Moore  and  Whitaker  with 
their  wives  and  nineteen  native  assistants.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  theological  school  for  training 
native  preachers  and  of  a  normal  school  for 
the  education  of  teachers.  Around  Maulmain, 
which  is  the  central  station,  are  fifteen  out-sta- 
tions, and  the  entire  mission  embraces  fourteen 
cfaorches,  numbering  about  900  members.  Its 
operations  are  designed  for  the  Karen  race  in 
the  district  of  Amherst,  which  includes  the 
adjoining  and  newly  organized  province  of 
Martab^,  whose  seat  of  government  is  also 
at  Maulmain.  This  mission  has  (1854)  1  sta- 
tion, 15  out«tations,  5  missionaries,  6  female 
assistants,  19  native  preachers  and  assistants, 
14  churches  869  members,  2  boarding  schools, 
44  pupils,  3  day  schools,  40  pupils---total  5 
schools,  84  pnpib. 

m.  Tavoy  Mission, — ^Thls  is  a  mission  both 
for  Burmans  and  Elarens,  though  its  operations 
•have  hitherto  been  principally  among  the  lat- 
ter. It  embraces  nev,  Messrs.  Cross,  Thomas, 
Benjamin,  and  Allen,  with  their  wives,  and 
two  Barman  and  twenty  Karen  native  assist- 
aat&  The  operations  of  tiie  mission  are  de- 
signed to  comprise  the  provinces  both  of  Ta- 


voy and  Mergui ;  though  at  present  the  mia- 
sionaries all  reside  at  Tavoy. 

In  1854, 1  station,  20  outrstations,  4  mission- 
aries,  4  female  assistants,  22  native  preachers 
and  assistants,  22  churches,  1,046  members,  2 
boarding-schools,  96  pupils,  15  day  schools, 
300  pupils ;  total,  17  schools,  396  pupils. 

Iv .  Arracan  Mission, — ^This  mission,  both 
Burman  and  Karen,  is  designed  to  embrace 
the  whole  province  of  Arracan.  It  has  now 
two  stations,  Akvab  and  Sandoway,  with  outr 
stations  at  Gheduba  and  Bamree,  Kyouk-Phyoo 
having  been  abandoned  as  a  station  by  the 
advice  of  the  deputation  in  1853.  At  Ak- 
vab the  missionaries  are  stationed.  They  are 
Kev.  Messrs.  0. 0.  Moore  and  Mrs.  Moore,*Bev. 
A.  T.  Bose,  and  Mrs.  B.  H.  Knapp,  Mrs.  0.  0. 
Campbell ;  Mr.  Knapp  having  aied  in  1853, 
and  with  them  are  associated  eight  native  as- 
sistants. 

In  1854, 2  stations,  2  out-stations,  2  mission- 
aries, 3  female  assistants,  8  native  preachers 
and  assistants,  1  church,  60  members,  1  day- 
school,  15  pupils. 

V.  Bassein  Mission. — ^This  is  in  the  new  ter- 
ritory, and  embraces  many  of  the  churches  and 
Christian  villages  in  Burmah,  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  mission  at  Sandoway  in  Arra- 
can. It  is  designed  hereafter  to  be  both 
Karen  and  Burman,  though  the  (Gospel  has 
thus  far  been  embraced  principally  by  the  Ka- 
rens of  the  Bassein  district.  The  mission  em- 
braces in  the  Karen  department,  Bev.  J.  S. 
Beecher,  and  Bev.  J.  B.  Nisbet,  Bev.  H.  L. 
Yan  Meter,  and  Mrs.  Yan  Meter,  Mrs.  Beech- 
er having  died  in  March,  1854,  while  on  a 
voyage  to  the  United  States ;  in  the  Burman 
department,  Bev.  J.  L.  Douglass  and  Mrs. 
Douglass.  Bev.  E.  L.  Abbott  is  also  attached 
to  this  mission,  but  he  is  now  in  the  United 
States.  Bassein  is  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  Irrawaddy, 
about  60  miles  from  its  mouth ;  and  around 
this  principal  station  are  fifty  outrstations, 
among  which  are  scattered  fifty-six  native 
preachers  and  assistants.  The  region  is  filled 
with  Karen  converts,  who,  under  the  Burman 
despotism,  were  obliged  to  cross  the  Toma 
mountains  to  Sandoway,  to  receive  instructions 
and  be  baptized  by  the  missionary,  and  these 
churches  are  now  very  numerous.  The  Bur- 
mans,  since  the  Gospel  has  had  access  to  them, 
are  evincing  a  most  encouraging  interest  in 
its  truths. 

In  1854, 1  station,  50  outstations,  5  mission- 
aries, 3  female  assistants,  56  native  preachers 
and  assistants,  50  churches,  5,000  members,  1 
boarding-school,  80  pupils,  20  day-schools,  280 
pupils— total,  21  schools,  360  pupils. 

VL  Rangoon  Mission. —  This  mission,  like 
the  others  which  have  been  mentioned,  has 
both  a  Burman  and  a  Karen  department,  and 
though  established  where  the  original  mission 
in  Burmah  was  first  planted,  is  vet,  in  its  pr^ 
sont  organization,  to  be  regarded  as  a  new 
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BriBBion.  In  the  Burman  department  it  em- 
braces Bev.  Messrs.  Stevens,  Ingalls,  Dawson, 
and  Crawley,  with  their  wives,  and  siz  native 

Sreachers  and  assistants;  and  in  the  Eju«n 
epartment  Bev.  J.  H.  Vinton,  Mrs.  Yinton 
and  Miss  Yinton,  with  twenty-nine  native 
preachers  and  assistants.  The  Karen  depart- 
ment of  the  mission  is  estabtished  at  Kemmen- 
dine,  a  town  about  three  miles  north-west  of 
Bangoon.  There  are  two  Barman  chnrches 
in  the  mission,  one  at  Bangoon,  and  one  at 
Kambet,  an  out«tation  in  the  vicinitv,  and 
they  together  number  106  members.  The  ELar 
ren  churches  are  twenty-three  in  nomber,  most 
of  them  having  been  formed  by  missionaries 
from  Maulmain,  in  the  occasional  visits  which 
they  made  during  the  period  in  which  the 
country  was  closed  to  the  Gk)spel  by  the  des- 
potism of  the  government.  They  contain  1476 
members. 

In  1854, 2  stations,  32  outstations,  5  mission- 
aries, 6  female  assistants,  29  native  preachers 
and  assistants,  25  churches,  1573  members,  1 
boarding-school,  180  pupils. 

YII.  Pro/neJfission.— This  k  a  new  mission, 
exclusively  Burman,  established  near  the  city 
of  Prome,  on  the  Irrawaddy,  the  centre  of  the 
district  of  the  same  name,  the  most  northerly 
of  Uio  districts  comprised  in  the  territory  re- 
cently annexed.  The  mission  is  established  at 
Shwaydoung,  a  chief  seat  of  Burman  education, 
eight  miles  distant  from  Prome.  It  was  com- 
menced in  January,  1854,  according  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  recent  deputation,  by 
Bev.  Messrs.  Kincaid  and  Simons,  who  about 
that  time  removed  thither  with  their  families 
and  native  assistants.  Aa  in  almost  all  the 
large  towns  of  Burmah,  there  were  residing 
there  several  Christian  converts,  who  welcomed 
the  missionaries  with  the  utmost  eagerness. 
As  the  kingdom  of  Burmah  is  still  closed  to 
the  labors  of  the  missionaries,  the  design  of 
establishing  a  mission  at  Ava,  is  for  the  pre- 
sent abandoned,  and  Messrs.  Kincaid  and  Daw- 
son, who  were  appointed  for  that  purpose,  have 
been  assigned — the  former  to  the  Prome  and 
the  latter  to  the  Bangoon  mission.  The  mis- 
sion at  Prome  or  Shwaydoung  has  been  com- 
menced with  two  missionaries,  and  two  female 
assistants,  (Messrs.  Kincaid  and  Simons,  and 
their  wives)  and  two  native  assistants.  It  has 
one  station  and  two  out-stations. 

In  1854, 1  station,  2  outstations^  2  mission- 
aries, 2  female  assistants,  2  native  preachers 
and  assistants ;  no  church  has  yet  been  formed, 
and  no  schools  have  been  established. 

YIII.  Sfiwaygueen  Mission, — ^l^his  is  both  a 
Barman  and  a  Karen  mission,  established  in 
1853,  at  Shwaygyeen,  a  large  town  at  the 
junction  of  the  Shwaygyeen  and  the  Sitang 
rivers,  about  100  miles  northward  from  Ban- 
goon. It  is  one  of  the  chief  places  in  Marta- 
ban  which  now  is  in  the  district  of  Amherst 
The  mission  has  been  commenced  by  Bev. 
Messrs.  Harris  and  Brayton,  both  of  whom  are 


missionaries  for  the  Karens,  whose  villages  are 
exceedingly  numerous  and  populous  in  the  re- 
gion. They  have  with  them  two  native  assist- 
ants, and  the  auspices  of  the  mission  are  most 
encouraging. 

In  1854, 1  station,  2  missionaries,  1  female 
assistant,  2  native  preachers,  1  church,  11  mem- 
hen  ;  no  schools  have  yet  been  established. 

IX.  Toungoo  Mission. — Toungoo  is  a  large 
walled  city,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  Sitang  river,  about  one 
hundred  miles  above  Shwaygyeen.  It  is  one  of 
the  places  fixed  on  by  the  deputation  as  the  seat 
of  a  new  mission  in  the  conquered  territory. 
The  mission  was  commenced  by  Bev.  Dr. 
Mason,  who,  with  two  or  three  assistants, 
reached  the  city  in  October,  1853.  It  is  the 
centre  of  a  large  population  of  Burmans,  Shy- 
ans  and  Karens,  and  the  mission  is  designed 
for  all  these  races.  The  Karens  of  tJie  region 
regarded  the  arrival  of  a  missionary,--bring- 
ing  his  sacred  books  printed  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, as  a  fulfilment  of  the  ancient  prophetic 
traditions  of  their  race,  and  evinced  even  more 
than  their  wonted  readiness  to  hear  and  bo- 
lieve  the  Gospel.  A  little  church  was  soon 
organized,  and  the  native  assistants  appointed 
to  their  reroective  labors,  when  Dr.  Mason, 
whose  health  was  already  ^rc^tly  impaired, 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  mission  for  a  time 
and  return  to  the  United  States.  The  care  of 
the  mission  has  been  committed  to  Tau  Quala, 
an  experienced  Karen  preacher  from  Tavoy. 
He  has  with  him  one  Burmese  assistant 

In  1854, 1  station,  3  out-stations,  1  mission- 
ary, 1  female  assistant,  2  native  preachers  and 
assistants,  1  church,  7  members,  1  boarding- 
school,  7  pupils,  3  day-schools,  36  pupils ; 
total,  4  schools  and  43  pupils. 

X.  HerUhada  Mission, — l&enthada  is  the  capi- 
tal of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  and  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Irrawaddy,  at  the  point  where  that 
stream  branches  into  the  Bassein  and  Bangoon 
rivers.  The  district  embraces  the  very  fertile 
and  populous  delta  lying  between  these  rivers. 
A  mission  has  been  appointed  for  Henthada, 
but  no  missionaries  have  yet  actually  arrived 
to  establish  it. — ^Pbof.  W.  Gahhbll. 
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BURNSHILL:  A  station  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  in  South  Africa,  about  18 
miles  east  of  Lovedale. 

BUSHMEN:    A  nomadic  race  of  Hotten- 
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tots  in  South  Africa,  who  hve  a  wandering 
tife,  remote  from  towDs,  in  a  condition  of  ex- 
treme degradation.  They  have,  says  Mr.  Mof- 
fat, neither  honae  nor  shed,  neither  flocks  nor 
herds.  Their  most  delightfal  home  is  afiff  off 
in  the  desert,  the  nnfrequented  mountain  pass, 
or  the  secluded  recesses  of  a  cave  or  ravine. 
They  remove  from  phice  to  place,  as  conveni- 
ence or  necessity  requires.  The  man  takes  his 
spear,  and  sounds  his  bow  and  quiver  on  his 
snoolder ;  while  the  woman  frequentiv,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  burden  of  a  helpless  infant,  car- 
ries a  mat,  an  earthen  pot,  a  number  of  ostrich 
egg-shells,  and  a  few  ragged  skins,  bundled  on 
her  head  or  shoulders.  Hunger  compels  them 
to  feed  on  everything  edible.  Izias,  wild  gar- 
lic, the  core  of  aloes,  gum  of  acacias,  and  se^ 
cral  other  plants  and  berries,  some  of  which 
oro  extremely  unwholesome,  constitute  their 
fruits  of  the  field  ;  while  almost  every  kind  of 
living  creature  is  eagerly  devoured,  lizards, 
locusts  and  grasshoppers  not  excepted.  The 
XK>i8onon8,  as  well  as  innoxious  serpents,  they 
roast  and  eat,  extracting  first  the  venom  of  the 
former,  with  which  they  poison  the  points  of 
their  arrows.  Their  dwellings  are  nardly  fit 
abodes  for  the  beasts  of  the  field.  In  a  bushy 
country,  thef  will  form  a  hollow  in  a  central 
position,  and  bring  the  branches  together  over- 
nead.  Here  the  man  and  his  wire,  with  per- 
haps a  child  or  two,  lie  huddled  in  a  heap,  on 
a  little  ^ass,  in  a  hollow  spot  not  larger  than 
an  ostnch's  nest.  Where  bushes  are  scarce, 
they  form  a  hollow  under  the  edge  of  a  rock, 
eovmng  it  partially  with  reeds  or  grass,  and 
they  are  often  found  in  fissures  and  caves  of 
the  mountains.  In  these  places,  they  lie  close 
togetlier,  like  piss  in  a  sty.  They  are  ex- 
tremely lazy,  so  that  nothing  will  rouse  them' 
to  action  nut  excessive  hunger.  They  are 
total  strangers  to  domestic  happiness.  The 
men  have  several  wives,  but  conjugal  affection 
is  little  known.  They  take  no  great  care  of 
their  children,  and  never  correct  them,  except 
in  a  fit  of  rage,  when  they  almost  kill  them 
with  severity.  In  a  quarrel  between  father 
and  mother,  or  between  the  several  wives  of  a 
husband,  the  defeated  party  wreaks  vengeance 
on  the  child  of  the  oonoueror,  which,  in  gene- 
nU,  lofies  its  life.  Bushmen  will  kill  their 
children  without  remorse,  when  they  are  ill- 
shaped,  when  in  want  of  food,  when  the 
lather  of  a  child  has  forsaken  its  mother,  or 
when  obliged  to  flee  from  pursuers.  They  will 
even  throw  them  to  the  hungiy  lion,  which 
stands  roaring  before  their  cavern,  refbsing  to 
depart  till  some  peace-olfering  is  made  to  mm. 
In  general,  the  children  cease  to  be  the  obiects 
of  a  naother's  care,  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to 
crawl  about  the  field.  In  some  few  instances, 
however,  we  meet  with  a  spark  of  natural  af- 
fection, which  places  them  on  a  level  with  the 
brute  creation. 

The  Boshman  knows  no  God,  no  eternity, 
yet  dreads  deatL    He  worships  at  no  shrine — 


has  no  religion.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  of 
human  beings  descending  lower  in  the  scale  of 
ignorance  and  vice.  Yet  they  can  be  kind 
and  ^teful,  and  faithful  to  their  charge. 
And  it  is  their  habitual  practice,  when  they 
receive  food,  to  share  it  with  their  friends,  re- 
serving the  smallest  portion  for  themselves  ; 
and  the  hungrv  mother  will  give  food  to  her 
emaciated  chiloren  without  tsu9;ting  it  herself 
(For  attempts  to  Christianize  the  Bushmen, 
see  Sovth  Africa). — Moffat's  Southern  Africa^ 
pp.  16-21 ;  46-50. 

BUSSOBAH:  A  peat  city  to  the  south- 
east of  Bagdad,  7  mites  in  circumference,  a 
part  of  which  is  laid  out  in  gardens,  intersected 
with  canals.  Pop.  60,000;  Arabs,  Turks, 
Jews,  Hindoos  and  Persians.  A  station  of 
the  London  Jews'  Society. 

BUTTERWOBTH  :  A  station  of  the  Wes- 
leyans  in  Eaflraria,  on  the  Buffalo  river,  S.  A. 

CABATJST :  A  Jewish  doctor,  who  pro- 
fesses the  stndv  of  the  Cabala,  or  the  mysteries 
of  Jewish  traditions. 

CAIRO :  The  capital  city  of  Egypt,  the 
residence  of  the  viceroy,  and  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, near  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  and 
five  miles  firom  the  origin  of  its  delta.  Popu- 
lation, including  the  suburbs  of  Boulac  and 
Old  Cairo,  about  250,000,  comprising  about 
125,000  Mohammedans,  60,000  Copts,  3,000 
to  4,000  Jews,  and  numerous  foreigners.  Cli- 
mate, healthy  and  little  variable.  The  Chnrdi 
Missionary  Society  have  here  a  mission  to  the 
Copts.    See  Egypt. 

CALCUTTA :  The  chief  of  the  British 
Presidencies  in  India — ^the  seat  of  the  first  Pro- 
testant Bishop's  See,  the  diocese  extending 
over  all  the  territories  of  the  company.  Pop- 
ulation, as  estimated  in  1849,  250,000  withm 
the  ''  ditch,"  and  500,000  in  the  immediate 
suburbs.  Within  a  circumference  of  twenty 
miles,  the  population  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  two  millions.  The  city  contains  a  mixed 
population  of  Chinese,  English,  Portuguese, 
French,  Armenians,  Jews,  Monghols,  Par- 
sees,  Arabs,  Sec,  the  great  mass  consisting  of 
Hindoos  and  Mohammedans.  The  Hindoos 
alone  number  about  200,000.  Calcutta  is 
the  seat  of  missionary  operations  for  various 
societies. 

C  ALEDON :  Station  of  the  London  Mia- 
sionary  Society  in  South  Africa,  120  miles 
east  of  Cape  Town,  near  a  branch  of  the 
Cradock  river,  Caledon  district 

CALIF,  Caliph,  or  Kalif  :  A  represent 
ative  of  Mohammed,  bearing  the  same  relation 
to  him  that  the  Pope  pretends  to  bear  to  81 
Peter. 

C  AL0YER8  or  Caloobri  :  Monks  of  the 
Greek  Church,  of  three  orders. 

C ALPENTYN :  A  peninsula,  extending 
about  60  miles  alon^  the  west  coast  of  Ceylon, 
a  station  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 

CALinjR A :    A  station  of  the  Wesleyaa 
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Miasionary  Society,  in  Ceylon,  26  miles  from 
Colombo. 

CALICUT :  A  town  in  the  province  of 
Malabar,  India,  103  miles  sonth  west  of  Sering- 
apatam.  In  1800,  it  contained  5,000  booses. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Mapillas,  who  are 
of  Arabian  extraction.  It  is  a  station  of  the 
Gkrman  Missionary  Society. 

C  ALMONT :  Station  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  in  the  River  District,  Sierra 
Leone,  to  the  S.  E.  of  Freetown. 

C  AMBROONS :  A  region  of  country  boiv 
dering  on  the  river  and  mountains  of  that 
name,  in  Upper  Guinea,  Africa,  occupied  by 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

CANADA  >  This  extensive  country,  lying 
on  the  northern  border  of  the  States  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York 
and  Ohio,  and  the  eastern  border  of  Michi- 
gan, was  discovered  by  the  French  navi- 
gator, Jacques  Cartier,  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  was  not  entered  upon 
as  a  place  of  European  settlement,  until  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth.  At  about  the 
same  period  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New 
England  landed  there,  with  an  open  and 
loved  Bible,  an  evangelical  faith,  and  a  manly 
attachment  to  freedom,  both  civil  and  reli- 
gious,— ^and  the  French  adventurers  landed 
at  Stadacona  (Quebec)  and  at  Hocbelaga, 
(Montreal),  accompanied  by  ecclesiastics,  to 
take  possession  of  the  land  in  the  name  of 
the  French  monarch  and  of  the  Papacy.  Both 
parties  brought  with  them  as  a  most  cher- 
ished object,  their  religion,  desigmng  to 
stamp  the  country  which  they  respectively 
came  to  occupy,  with  that  great  element  of  a 
people's  greatness.  They  founded  their 
respective 'Colonies  on  a  religious  basis,  and 
amid  acts  of  homage  to  God,  they  set  up 
their  banners.  Yet  was  there  a  mighty  dif- 
ference between  these  two  events, — a  differ- 
ence lying  mainly  in  the  character  of  the 
religion  they  brought  with  them.  The 
founders  of  New  England  were  Protestants — 
the  founders  of  Canada  were  Romanists. 
The  former  were  enlightened  and  free, — the 
latter  were  superstitious  and  spiritually  en- 
slaved. And  although  the  Protestants  land- 
ed upon  barren  rocks,  and  the  Romanists  in 
the  midst  of  fertile  valleys,  the  respective 
history  of  the  lands  they  came  to  people, 
proclaims  trmnpet-tongued,  the  superiority 
of  a  free  Bible  C3hristianity,  over  superstition 
and  priestism,  in  moulding  the  character  and 
influencing  the  destinies  of  a  nation. 

The  first  missions  to  Canada  were  those 
of  Rome,  which  were  immediately  and  muni- 
ficently endowed  by  the  French  monarch. 
The  Jesuits  were  early  in  the  field.  They 
founded  a  college  at  Quebec  and  stretched 
their  dependent  missions  to  the  small  settle- 
ments on  the  river.  They  established,  more- 
over, a  chain  of  posts,  westward,  many  of 
which  belong  rather  to  the  history  of  the 


United  States  than  to  that  of  Canada.  In 
the  year  1641,  they  erected  their  first  church 
in  the  city  of  Montreal,  wluch  with  accus- 
tomed mariolatry,  they  dedicated  to  the  Vir- 
gin«  It  would  not  comport  with  the  design 
of  this  work  to  narrate  the  conflicts  which 
occurred  between  the  several  orders  of  ec- 
clesiastics for  the  possession  of  this  fair  and 
promising  field  of  missions.  SufBce  it.  to 
state,  that  at  lengtli  the  Jesuits  obtained  the 
preeminence  at  Quebec  and  at  St  Francis, 
while  the  St.  Sulpicians  had  possession  of 
Montreal.  There  were  also  orders  of  friari! 
and  nuns  who  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  ecclesiastical  machinery  of  the  country. 
Ample  endowments  were  secured  to  all  these 
parties, — which  the  progress  of  events  and 
the  development  of  the  country  commercially 
and  otherwise,  by  a  different  race  and  Pro- 
testant in  religion,  have  rendered  of  vast 
vidue.  The  Jesuits  became  the  seigneurs 
of  Quebec.  By  gift  and  purchase  they 
acquired  lands  in  various  places  between  that 
city  and  Montreal ;  so  that  the  estates  which 
bear  their  name,  have  now  a  money  value  of 
not  far  from  one  million  of  pounds  currency, 
or  four  millions  of  dollars.  At  the  cession 
of  the  country  to  Great  Britain,  this  Order 
was  declared  illegal,  and  their  estates  were 
confiscated  to  the  Crown  on  the  death  of  the 
last  of  them.  They  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  colonial  government,  administered  in  an 
unprofitable  manner,  and  their  avails,  which 
it  is  presumed  might  be  easily  doubled  in 
amount,  are  mainly  assigned  to  the  support 
of  Roman  Catholic  schoms  and  colleges. 

The  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  received  the 
seigniory  of  the  city  and  isUnd  of  Montred, 
the  seigniory  of  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mount- 
ains, and  some  other  property  from  which  it 
is  estimated  they  derive  an  income  of  at  least 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  per  annum. 
They  have  retained  this  property  under  the 
British  government,  and  have  been  incor- 
porated by  the  local  Legislature,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  it  as  an  endowment  for  their 
churches,  missions  to  the  Indians,  and 
schools.  But  as  they  are  never  called  effectr 
ually  to  account  for  their  use  of  the  money 
they  receive,  it  can  be,  without  fear  of  com- 
plaint, assigned  to  any  object  that  would  bid 
fair  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  on  this  continent. 

The  ancient  nunneries  of  Quebec,  Three 
Rivers,  and  Montreal,  were  also  richly  en 
do  wed.  The  writer  has  not  the  means  at 
hand  of  ascertaining  the  wealth  of  ,those  at 
Quebec  and  Three  Rivers,  but  the  two  in 
Montreal  have  large  and  increasing  revenues. 
Some  of  their  most  valuable  estates  have 
been  placed  in  enterprising  hands  at  long 
leases,  which  now  yield  to  their  holders  a 
large  return,  and  will  ultimately  give  to  the 
revered  sisterhood  a  vast  accessional  income. 
It  is  to  be  understood  that  these  acquisitions 
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hy  gift  and  purchase  were  made  by  the  cor- 
porate bodies  indicated,  duiiDg  the  French 
colonial  history  of  Canada.  At  that  period 
the  country  west  of  Montreal,  afterwards 
made  a  distinct  province  under  the  name  of 
Upper  Canada,  and  subsequently  reunited 
with  its  eastern  sister  bearing  the  ntttne  of 
Canada  West,  was  not  inhabited  except  by 
tribes  of  Indians  and  wandering  traders  in 
furs. 

Canada  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in 
1763:  the  conquerors  dealing  with  the  people 
in  the  most  lenient  and  liberal  manner — 
confirming  their  laws,  language  and  religion, 
their  tithes  to  the  clergy,  and  their  ecclesias- 
tical endowments.  But  speedily  a  Protestant 
and  Anglo-Saxon  element  was  introduced, 
which  has  steadily  increased  until  it  is  now, 
in  respect  of  the  whole  of  Canada,  the  pre- 
dominant element.    At  the  above  date  the 

opulation  of  the  country  did  not  exceed 

0,000.  In  1783,  it  had  increased  in  Lower 
Canada  to  about  112,000,  but  at  this  time  Up- 
per Canada  had  about  10,000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  the  dwellers  at  the  numerous  frontier 
forts  and  the  garrisons  constituted  by  far  the 
greater  part  After  this  period,  the  number 
of  settlers  was  augmented  by  a  great  accession 
of  United  Empire  loyalists  and  disbanded 
soldiers,  and  by  immigrants  from  the  United 
States  and  from  Great  Britain,  so  that  in  the 
year  1814,  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada 
had  increased  to  95,000,  and  in  1824  to 
152,000;  while  at  the  latter  date.  Lower 
Canada  contained  a  population  of  450,000. 
United  Canada  now  contains  a  population  of 
two  millions,  of  whom  not  more  than  700,000 
are  the  descendants  of  the  original  French  set- 
tlers J  moreover,  Canada  West  now  slightly 
exceeds  the  Eastern  section  of  the  province 
in  population, — ^a  circumstance  which  must 
necessarily  become  more  prominent  in  the 
future  history  of  the  country,  seeing  that 
there  is  a  constant  tide  of  immigration  into 
the  country,  no  part  of  which  comes  from 
France. 

Whenever  the  number  of  Protestants  be- 
came such  as  to  invite  the  attention  of  their 
co-religionifits  in  England,  the  venerable 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  sent  out  a  few  Episcopalian 
ministers  and  sustained  them;  tnere  came 
also  on  to  the  field  a  few  Scottish  Presby- 
terian ministers,  and  from  the  United  States, 
Episcopal  Methodist  missionaries.  Later, 
namely,  in  1829,  the  American  Home  Mission- 
ary Society  had  several  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian  missionaries  introduced  to  the 
country,  and  continued  for  about  ten  years 
to  do  somethixig  for  Canada.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists  of  England,  sent  out  several  mis- 
sionaries earlier  than  the  above  date,  and 
assisted  not  only  in  their  support,  but  also 
in  training  promising  youitg  men  for  their 
itinerant  ministry.    In  1836,  the  Congrega- 


tionalists  of  England  entered  the  Canadian 
field,  and  have  had  ever  since  a  growing  mis- 
sion in  the  country.  The  United  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Scotland,  and  later  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  have  done  good  mission- 
ary service  in  the  land.  These  hints  will 
suffice  to  show  that  up  to  this  hour  Canada 
is  missionary  ground,  and  that  all  the  leading 
Protestant  denominations  have  entered  upon 
its  cultivation.  There  are  now  in  the  cities 
numerous  self-sustainine  churches,  but  by  far 
the  largest  portion  of  those  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts are  partly  dependent  on  missionary  funds 
for  the  support  of  their  pastors.  It  must  be 
obvious  that  in  estimating  the  religious  con- 
dition of  Canada  as  represonted«by  the  num- 
ber of  churches,  ministers,  and  other  Chris- 
tian agencies  found  within  its  precincts,  it  will 
be  needful  to  define  the  stand-point  from 
which  the  character  of  the  several  religious 
bodies  are  viewed.  It  must,  alas!  be 
acknowledged  by  all  observing  disciples  of 
Christ,  that  there  exist  throughout  Chris- 
tendom many  organizations  bearing  the 
name  of  churches,  which  h^ve  little  in  them 
of  the  spirit  and  character  of  our  Divine 
Master.  There  are  individuals  in  them  all 
probably  more  or  less  numerous,  who  love 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  but  the  character 
of  the  whole  body  is  the  reverse  of  evangeli- 
cal. This  definition  need  not  be  given  in 
respect  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  her  char- 
acter for  Christian  illumination  and  influence 
will  be  readily  estimated  by  the  readers  of 
this  work.  They  will  find  her  described  2 
Thess.  ii.  3 — 12.  But  in  reUtion  to  the 
other  bodies  to  be  noted,  it  may  be  well  to 
say  that  their  measure  of  evangelical  influ- 
ence is  estimated  from  a  stand-point  such  as 
that  occupied  by  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  by  its 
Secretaries,  Committee,  and  principal  sup- 
porters. Viewing  the  Episcopalian  Church, 
called  "  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,"  from  that  point,  it  cannot,  as  ex- 
hibited in  Canada,  be  termed  as  a  whole,  or 
even  mainly  evangelical.  Its  communion  is 
usually  without  restriction  as  to  the  piety  or 
want  of  piety  of  its  members.  Its  clergy, 
with  some  bright  and  delightful  exceptions, 
are,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  ignorant  of  sav- 
ing truth ;  and  as  a  consequence,  its  ministry 
is  not  effective  in  the  conversion  of  sinners. 
There  are  in  each  of  the  three  Dioceses  of 
Canada  bright  exceptions  to  this  descrip- 
tion :  men  of  God  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  sincerity,  and  seek  by  all  means  in 
their  power  to  promote  the  advancement  of 
our  Lord's  ELingdom.  There  are  also  lay- 
men of  remarkable  excellence  connected  with 
this  church  whose  influence  is  most  decided 
in  the  cause  of  evangelical  religion.  But  the 
writer  has  no  doubt  that  these  excellent  men 
would  endorse  as  true,  the  general  represen- 
tation given  above.    It  should  be  borne  in 
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mind,  throughout,  however,  that  the  regular 
services  of  the  Ohurch,  bring  before  the 
minds  of  the  people  a  laige  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  consequently  of  saving  truth. 
These  few  men  hope  much  from  this. 

Before  proceeding  with  an  estimate  of 
other  bodies,  some  statistical  facts  regarding 
the  foregoing,  may  be  placed  on  record.  The 
Roman  Uatholic  Ohurch  in  Canada  is  divided 
into  seven  dioceses,  nameW- :  Quebec,  Three 
Rivers,  Montreal,  and  St  Hyacinthe,  in  East^ 
ern  Canada,  and  Bytown,  Kingston^  and 
Toronto,  in  western  Canada.  That  of  Que- 
bec contains  111  parishes,  exclusive  of  those 
of  the  city.  There  are  an  archbishop,  a 
coadjutor  bishop,  and  184  clergy,  including 
chaplains  of  nunneries,  officers  of  colleges, 
&c.  That  of  Tlu*ee  Rivers  contains,  includ- 
ing the  town,  38  parishes.  It  has  a  bishop 
and  a  body  of  clergy  in  all  the  offices  num- 
bering 51.  That  of  Montreal  contains  108 
parishes.  It  has  a  bishop  and  a  coadjutor, 
and  including  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Semi- 
nary of  St.  Sulpice,  the  professors  in  colleges, 
(the  Jesuits  among  them)  and  other  clerical 
officials,  the  body  of  clergy  numbers  209. 
This  does  not  include  brotherhoods  and  sis- 
terhoods in  convents.  That  of  St.  Hyacinthe 
contains  36  parishes,  but  some  of  these  are 
rather  stations  amid  Protestant  communities. 
It  has  a  bishop  and  55  clergjnmen. 

Western  Canada  being  Protestant  ground, 
there  are  no  Roman  Catholic  parishes,  but 
there  are  three  bishops  and  112  priests 
laboring  there,  chiefly  among  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  settlers.  The  entire  people 
to  whom  these  bishops  and  clergy  minister, 
nearly  as  much  need  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible  among  them,  and  the  mission  of  evan- 
gelical agencies,  as  heathendom  itself. 

The  Church  of  England  in  Canada,  has 
three  dioceses,  namely,  Quebec,  Montreal, 
and  Toronto ;  the  latter  more  extensive  than 
the  two  former  put  together.  There  are 
three  bishops,  and  including  arch-deacons, 
and  other  officials  gathered  around  the  three 
bishops,  there  are  of  clergy  in  the  diocese 
of  Quebec,  42,  in  that  of  Montreal,  53, 
and  4  retired  missionaries ;  and  in  that  of 
Toronto,  148.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the 
diocese  of  Montreal  there  are  about  30,000 
nominal  adherents,  but  the  number  of  com- 
municants is  only  about  3,000.  Of  the  other 
dioceses  the  writer  has  not  the  particulars  on 
these  points. 

The  Presbyterians  in  Canada  are  divided 
into  three  principal  sections,  namely:  the 
Synod  which  retains  its  connection  with  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland — the  Synod 
which  without  formal  ecclesiastical  connec- 
tion, yet  represents  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland — ^and  the  Synod  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Churchy  a  branch  of  that  Church 
in  Scotland,  but  without  formal  ecclesiastical 
connection  with  it.    The  first  of  these  is  very 


similar  in  thu  character  of  its  pastorate  and 
its  membership  to  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland.  The  discou  rses  of  the  pulpit  arc 
sound  and  evangelical,  but  not  usually  pointed. 
The  clergy  are  well  educated  and  respecta- 
ble. The  membership  contains  many  of 
God's^aintSj  but  Uke  toat  of  all  established 
churches,  it  is  mixed  in  its  character.  The 
second  of  these  bodies  possesses  a  lazge 
amount  of  energy ;  it  is  one  of  the  youngest 
of  the  denominations  in  Canada,  but  it  has 
already  done  an  extensive  and  good  work. 
Comine  out  fcom  the  churches  connected 
with  the  establishment,  its  pastorate  and 
membership  will  be  without  difficulty  esti- 
mated by  all  who  are  aware  of  the  reugious 
history  of  Scotland  during  the  last  ten  years. 
The  third  of  these  bodies,  though  the  small- 
est, is  highly  respectable  as  to  character  and 
influence.  Thev  are  eminently  sound  in  the 
faith,  and  preach  the  Word  of  the  Lord  with 
boldness.  There  are  seventy-three  ministers 
and  three  retired,  in  connection  with  the 
first  mentioned  sections  of  Presbyterianism, 
and  forty-three  vacant  charges  are  reported ; 
but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  some  of  these 
are  little  more  than  nominal.  The  full  sta- 
tistics of  this  body  are  not  in  the  hands  of 
the  writer. 

The  following  facts  relating  to  the  second 
of  these  three  sections  of  Presbyterianism  are 
given  in  the  words  of  a  thoroughly  furnished 
officer  of  Synod,  and  have  relation  to  the  pre- 
sent year,  (June,  1854.)  "  I  may  mention 
generally,  thfttten  years  ago, when  our  Church 
was  organized,  there  were  twenty-five  min- 
isters ;  now  we  have  on  our  roll  92  names  of 
ordained  ministers,  embraced  in  eight  Pres- 
byteries, seven  in  Canada  West,  and  one  in 
in  Canada  East.  During  the  past  year, 
nearly  £12,000  ($48,000),  has  been  ruscd 
within  the  church  for  the  support  of  our 
Theologicallnstitution ;  about  £430(31,720) 
for  the  French  Canadian  Missionary  Society 
and  nearly  £400  ($1,600),  for  foreign  mis- 
sions. The  church  also  supports  a  mission- 
arv  in  the  Buxton  settlement,  among  the 
colored  population.  In  our  various  presby- 
teries there  are  at  least  50  vacant  congrega- 
tions and  mission  stations,  which  (the  latter) 
are  multiplying  every  year.  Knox's  College 
is  attended  by  about  40  students,  and  has 
been  the  means  of  sending  forth  upwards  of 
30  of  the  ministers  now  on  the  roll  of  the 
Synod." 

The  third  section  of  Presbyterians  report, 
in  1853,  forty-nine  ordained  ministers  and 
three  probationers ;  but  the  names  of  73  con- 
gregations appear  upon  the  tables,  of  which 
eighteen  are  vacant.  The  "  average  attend- 
ance" throughout  the  church  amounts  to 
12,845,  showing  an  increase  of  2^287  upon  the 
returns  of  the  previous  year.  The  total  in- 
come has  been  £6,425  ($24,500) ;  of  which 
$16,000   were   expended   on  stipend    and 
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S8,000  on  'Church  property."  For  mis- 
sions, including  Theological  Fand  Chair,  the 
church  raised  92,200.  Compared  with  pre- 
Tions  returns,  increase  is  observable  in  most 
of  these  items. 

Of  the  renuuning  Christian  organizations 
in  Canada^  it  is  not  needful  to  do  more  than 
to  record  statistics,  inasmuch  as  their  char- 
acter in  respect  to  the  pastorate  and  mem- 
bership is  similar  to  that  of  the  bodies  of  the 
same  name  in  the  United  States. 

The  Methodist  body  is  dirided  into  foor 
sections,  as  follows : 

The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  in  Canada 
raises  about  921,000  for  domestic  and  In- 
dian missions,  of  wluch  it  has  81  in  number, 
supplied  bj  91  ministers.  The  total  minis- 
terial force  of  this  body,  including  the  above 
mentioned  missionaries,  is  216.  The  sister 
church  in  Eastern  Canada,  numbers  20  min- 
isters. The  congregations  raised  last  year 
S2,800  for  missions,  but  more  than  this 
amount  was  expended  on  the  Canadian  star 
tions.  In  future,  the  East  and  West  will  be 
anited  in  one  organization. 

The  Methodist  New  Connection  Church 
has  fifty-two  ministers.  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  91  ministers,  includ- 
ing the  supemiymeraries,  but  excluding  those 
who  are  superannuated.  The  Primitive 
Methodist  Church  numbers  thirty-two  min- 
isters. 

The  remaining  denominations  of  any  im- 
portance are  the  Congregational  and  the 
Baptist. 

Eighteen  years  since  there  were  only  nine 
Congregational  churches  in  the  country ;  there 
are  now  sixty-two,  having  123  princiiMd  star 
tions.  The  number  of  ministers  is  fifty-nine, 
having  about  10,000  hearers,  and  a  member^ 
ship  of  2,750.  There  are  60  Sabbath  Schools 
with  nearly  400  teachers  and  3000  pupils. 
This  body  contributed  for  the  supporter  the 
pastorate  and  of  worship  during  the  year 
^nat  closed,  £4,690,  or  $18,760 ;  Tot  debt  on 
places  of  worship,  bnildine  and  repurs. 
810.226 ;  for  missions,  $3,600 ;  Theological 
Institute,  $900 ;  other  objects  $1,270. 

Concerning  the  Baptist  churches  the 
writer  has  no  access  to  statistics,  beyond  the 
nomber  of  ministers,  which  is  lol. 

There  are  two  missions  of  importance,  and 
two  others  that  are  in  a  state  of  formation, 
for  the  evangelization  of  the  French  Cana- 
dian people.  The  French  Canadian  Mission- 
ary Society  expended  last  year  about  $10,000 
on  this  work.  It  is  caUiolic^  i.  e.,  not  de- 
nominational. The  Grand  Ligne  Mission, 
which  is  Baptist,  spent  nearly  as  much.  The 
other  two  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Church  of  Scotland.  They 
are  small  and  unimportant.  A  valuable  im- 
pression has  been  made  on  the  mind  of  the 


sionary  work*  No  missionanr  has  yet  been 
sent  forth  however. — Rxv.  Henrt  Wilkks. 
D.  D.,  of  Montreal. 

CANDY :  See  Kandy. 

C AN ANORE :  A  maritime  town  in  the 
province  of  Malabar,  India,  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  small  bay,  45  miles  N.  W.  of 
Calicut)  and  66  S.  8.  £.  of  Mangalore.  con- 
taioing  11,000  houses :  a  station  of  the  Basle 
Missionary  Society. 

CANTON:  The  capiUl  of  Kwangtung. 
China^  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  Pearl 
river,  in  lat.  23^  7',  N.  and  113^  14'  E.  long. 

CANNIBALS:  Man-eaters;  those  who 
feed  on  human  flesh.  It  seems  incredible  that 
men  can  be  reduced  so  far  below  the  brutes 
as  to  devour  one  another,  as  the  most  ferocious 
wild  beasts  rarely  prey  upon  their  own  spe- 
cies. Yet,  in  all  ages,  as  far  back  as  the  re- 
cords of  history  can  be  traced,  men  have  been 
found  so  far  lost  to  the  instincts  of  nature  as 
to  devour  the  flesh  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
Herodotus,  Mela,  Strabo,  and  Pliny,  speak 
of  such,  and  describe  the  particular  regions 
in  which  they  dw^t.  Herodotus  describes  a 
nation,  apparently  in  India,  who  regularly 
killed  and  ate  the  more  aged  among  them- 
selves. The  ancient  Scythians  were  Canni- 
bals; and  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  distinct 
tribe  adjoining  them,  who  led  a  rural  life, 
obeyed  no  laws,  and  acknowledged  no  au- 
thority, who  led  on  human  flesh.  Jerome 
states  that,  when  he  was  in  Gaul,  he  had  seen 
the  Atticotti,  a  British  tribe,  feeding  on  hu- 
man flesh.  At  a  late  period,  traces  of  the 
same  barbarous  custom  are  found  in  Scot- 
land. During  a  war  with  England,  in  1138, 
the  men  of  Galloway  not  only  suughtered  the 
innocent,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex ; 
but  they  cut  out  the  bowels,  devoured  the 
flesh,  and  drank  the  blood  of  their  victims. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles  are  sup- 
posed, by  many,  to  have  sprung  fh>m  the  an- 
cient Scythians,  who  drank  the  blood  of  their 
enemies,  and  made  drinking  cups  of  their 
skulls.  There  was  a  certain  ceremony  at 
which  none  could  drink,  who  had  not  luUed 
an  enemy ;  and  it  at  length  became  connected 
with  religious  rites,  as  well  as  being  a  token 
of  conquest.  The  eariy  European  navigators, 
from  the  time  of  Columbus,  have  reported 
the  existence  of  Cannibalism  among  the  abori- 
gines of  America.  But  the  practice  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  common  among  the 
North  American  Indians;  and  when  prac- 
ticed, it  appears  to  have  been  upon  enemies 
taken  in  war,  and  connected  with  supersti- 
tious observances.  Cannibalism  was  preva- 
lent in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  probably 
on  the  Pacific  shores  of  South  America,  as 
well  as  in  New  Zealand  and  New  Caledonia, 
from  the  earliest  discoveries ;  and  the  horrid 
custom  still  prevails  among  the  unevangelized 
French  Canadian  people.  Canada  has  this  tribes.  M.  de  Fresne,  a  cotemporery  of 
year  resolved  to  enter  into  the  foreign  mis-|  Capt.  Cooke,  with  seventeen  of  his  compaii- 
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ions,  were  slaughtered  and  eaten  in  New 
Zealand. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  native  teacher,  while 
traveling  in  New  Ualedonia,  in  the  district  of 
Eugene,  witnessed  a  horrible  transaction, 
which  shows  how  the  chiefs  are  trained  up  to 
the  most  ferocious  habits.  A  feast  was  held, 
and  the  people  of  the  chief  brought  him  food. 
The  son  of  the  chief,  a  lad  of  about  six  years, 
observing  among  them  a  very  corpulent  nuin, 
asked  his  father  for  him.  The  father  com- 
plied with  his  request,  and  ordered  the  man 
to  remain  after  the  rest  went  away.  The 
chief  then  asked  his  son  what  should  be  done 
with  the  man,  and  the  boy  replied,  "  Let  him 
be  cut  in  pieces  alive !"  One  of  the  chiePs 
attendants  then  cut  off  one  arm,  then  the 
other,  and  one  leg  after  the  other,  till  only 
the  head  and  trunk  remained  ;  yet  the  man 
lived  till  his  head  was  severed  from  his  body. 
The  teacher  was  informed  that  this  was  a 
privilege  oniy  granted  to  the  son  of  the  chief 
during  his  minority ;  and  that,  as  often  as 
the  tenants  bring  him  food,  ana  the  son  de- 
sires any  one  among  them,  iiis  wish  is  grant- 
ed, and  the  victim  is  either  Killed  for  food,  or 
cut  up  alive. 

So  late  as  1809,  the  captain  and  crew  of 
an  English  vessel,  who  had  visited  New  Zea- 
land for  the  purchase  of  timber,  were  trea- 
cherously slaughtered,  and  their  bodies  de- 
voured. The  natives  of  New  Caledonia  also 
have  been  seen  greedily  devouring  human 
flesh.  Commander  Wilkes,  of  the  U.  S.  Ex- 
ploring Expedition,  says,  there  can  be  no 
nuestion  that  Cannioalism  is  practiced  in  the 
}i  ejee  Islands,  ^  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  eat- 
ing human  flesh  as  food !"  ^^  Their  fondness 
for  it  will  be  understood  from  the  custom 
they  have  of  sending  portions  of  it  to  their 
friends  at  a  distance,  as  an  acceptable  pre- 
sent ;  and  the  gift  is  eaten,  even  if  decompo- 
sition have  begun  before  it  is  received.  So 
highly  do  they  esteem  this  food,  that  the 
greatest  praise  they  can  bestow  on  a  deli- 
cacy is,  to  say  that  it  is  off  tender  as  a  dead 
man!  Even  their  sacrifices  are  made  more 
frequent,  in  order  to  indulge  their  taste  for 
this  horrid  food.  The  bodies  of  enemies 
slain  in  battle  are  always  eaten.  But  war 
does  not  furnish  enough  to  satisfy  their  de- 
sires. "  They  embrace  opportunities  to  seize 
victims  wherever  they  can  find  them.  They 
will  even  banquet  on  Uie  flesh  of  their  friends ; 
and  in  times  of  scarcity,  families  will  make  an 
exchange  of  children  for  this  horrid  purpose." 
"  The  flesh  of  women  is  preferred  to  that  of 
men  ;"  but  the  women  are  not  allowed  to  eat 
of  it  openly,  though  it  is  said  the  wives  of 
the  chiefs  do  partake  of  it  privately.  The 
common  people  are  forbidden  to  eat  of  it,  un- 
less there  is  plenty ;  but  they  are  allowed  to 
pick  the  bones.  In  1834,  the  mate  and  seve- 
ral of  the  crew  of  an  American  vessel  were 
decoyed   on  shore  by  Vendovi,  Chief  of 


Reeva,  with  the  pretence  that  he  was  sick 
and  wanted  medicine,  when  they  were  trea- 
cherously massacred  and  eaten. 

Dr.  Spry,  a  gentleman  connected  with  the 
Bengal  medical  staff,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  a  Cannibal  tribe  in  Chittagon^,  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  province  of  Ben- 

SI,  the  particulars  of  which  he  had  from 
ajor  Gardner.  The  Rookies,  as  these  bru- 
tal wretches  are  called,  are  corpulant,  low  in 
stature,  with  set  features,  and  muscular 
limbs.  They  speak  a  dialect  peculiar  to 
themselves,  and  build  their  villages  on  the 
boughs  of  the  forest  trees.  They  appear  to 
have  no  settled  habitation,  but  wander  in  the 
wilderness  in  herds.  When  they  have  select- 
ed a  site,  the  whole  community  set  to  work 
to  collect  bamboos  and  branches  of  trees, 
which  are  afterwards  fashioned  into  plat- 
forms, and  placed  across  the  lofty  boughs  of 
the  different  trees.  On  this  foundation,  the 
rude  grass  superstructure  is  raised,  which 
forms  the  hut.  When  completed,  the  women 
and  children  are  taken  into  their  aerial  abodes, 
and  then  the  men  lop  off  all  the  lower  branch- 
es of  the  trees,  and  make  a  rough  ladder  of 
bamboos,  on  which  they  ascend,  and  take  it 
up  after  them.  Though  such  a  mode  of  life 
may  seem  incredible,  yet  Mr.  Moffat  gives  an 
account  of  an  inhabited  tree,  which  he  found 
in  Africa. 

The  Kookies  openly  boast  of  their  feats  of 
Cannibalism,  showing  with  the  strongest  ex- 
pressions of  satisfaction,  the  bones  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  who  have  fallen  a  prey  to 
their  horrible  appetites.  These  people, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  live  within  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  Calcutta,  the  me- 
tropolis and  seat  of  government  of  British 
India,  secluded  in  the  woods  and  jungles  of 
the  savage  portions  of  Bengal.  The  same 
writer  also  states  that  the  Goands  or  Ghonds, 
who  inhabit  the  hill  forests  of  Nagpore.  are 
Cannibals,  but  that  the  latter  partake  or  hu- 
man flesh  only  occasionally,  as  a  reUgioua 
custom,  while  the  former  banquet  with  de- 
light on  the  horrid  repast. 

The  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia  remarks,  that 
^*  It  is  uniformly  attested  by  persons  in  op- 
posite parts  of  the  globe,  under  various  cli- 
mates, in  different  circumstances,  that  an  un- 
common degree  of  ferocity  is  speedily  gene- 
rated by  feeding  on  human  flesh.^'  And  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  the  origin  of 
the  practice  is  to  be  found  in  the  thirst  for 
blood  engendered  by  savage  warfare.  It  is, 
however,  one  of  the  terrible  fruits  of  heathen- 
ism, the  remedy  for  which  is  alone  to  be 
found  in  the  elevating  and  genial  influence 
of  Christianity. — Edinburgh  Encyclopedia; 
London  Miss.  Mag,  for  Nov,^  1849,  i.  162 ; 
U,  S.  Exploring  Expedition,  Vol.  Ill,  p,  97  ; 
Spry^s  Modem  India. 

cTaPE  H  AYTIEN  :  A  seaport  town  of  the 
Island  of  Hayti,  on  its  north  coast^  90  m.  N. 
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of  Port-au-Prince.  Population  12,000  to 
16,000.  A  sUtion  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission- 
ary Society. 

CAPE  COAST  TOWN :  a  station  of  the 
Weslejan  Missionary  Society  on  the  Gold 
Coast. 

CAPE  FLATS :  A  station  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  in  Little  Namaqualimd, 
South  Africa. 

CANON:  In  ecclesiastical  affairs,  a  law 
or  rule  of  doctrine  or  discipline,  enacted  by 
a  council  and  confirmed  by  the  sovereign ;  a 
decision  in  matters  of  religion,  or  a  regi^ 
tion  of  policy  or  discipline,  by  a  general  or 
provincial  council. 

CAPUCHINS :  Monks  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis,  who  cover  their  heads  with  a  stuff- 
cap  or  cowl.  They  are  clothed  in  brown  or 
gray,  go  barefoot,  and  never  shave  their  faces. 

CAPE  COLONY:  A  colonjr  in  South 
Africa,  belonging  to  Great  Britam.  It  takes 
its  name  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
extends  from  thence  to  the  Orange  River  in 
the  north,  and  to  the  Fugela  river  in  the  east. 
A  laige  proportion  of  the  territory  included 
within  their  limits  is  either  unoccupied,  or, 
excepting  the  missionary  stations,  entirely  in 
the  handbs  of  the  natives.  Apart  from  the 
shores,  the  country  consists  of  high  lands, 
forming  parallel  mountain  ridges,  with  eleva- 
ted plains  or  terraces  of  varying  extent  be- 
tween. The  climate  is  exceedingly  fine  and 
salubrious. 

The  Cape  was  discovered  by  i)uzz,  the 
Portuguese  navigator,  in  1486.  The  Dutch 
colonists  began  to  settle  here  in  1600.  In 
1620,  two  English  commanders  took  posses* 
sion  of  the  Cape,  in  the  name  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  but  no  settlement  was  then  made  by 
the  English.  In  1650,  the  Dutch  government 
sent  out  one  hundred  men  and  as  many  wo- 
men from  the  houses  of  industry  at  Amster' 
dam  to  people  the  Colony ;  and,  according 
to  some  authorities,  it  was  made  a  penal  set- 
tlement. In  1652,  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  took  possession,  and  appointed 
John  Van  Riebeck  Governor,  with  instruc- 
tions to  extend  Christianity  among  the  na- 
tives. In  1795,  the  Cape  was  captured  by 
the  British,  and  Lord  Macartney  was  appoint- 
ed Governor.  At  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in 
1800,  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  but  in 
1806,  it  was  again  taken  by  the  English,  to 
whom  it  was  finally  ceded  in  1815.  The 
European  inhabitants  are  of  English,  Dutch, 
and  German  origin.  In  the  Pearl  district, 
there  are  about  4,000  French  Protestants, 
whose  ancestors  emigrated  from  France  about 
1700,  in  consequence  of  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantez.  The  Dutch  occupy  the  in- 
tenor,  and  are  mostly  farmers.  The  Eng- 
lish reside  chiefly  in  the  Albany  district. 

The  Orange  River  sovereignty,  added  to 
the  British  territories  in  1849,  extends  north 
of  the  Orange  River  as  far  as  the  Ky  Gariep 


or  Vaal  River.  Natal,  or  Victoria,  a  district 
on  the  east  coast,  and  separated  from  Cape 
Colony  by  Eaffraria,  is  a  recently  formed 
Britisn  settlement,  containing;  an  area  of 
18,000  square  miles.  It  is  highly  fitvored  in 
those  respects  in  which  the  Cape  is  most  de* 
ficient,  having  abundance  of  wood  and  water, 
with  coal  and  various  metallic  ores,  a  fine 
alluvial  soil,  and  a  climate  adapted  to  the 
production  of  cotton,  silk,  and  indigo. 

CAPE  PALMAS :  The  seat  of  the  Colour 
of  the  Maryland  Colonization  Society,  in  Li- 
beria, West  Africa,  and  a  station  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Missionary  Society.  Its 
situation  is  high  and  prominent,  and  is  visit- 
ed every  hour  with  a  cool  refreshing  breeze 
from  the  sea.  It  projects  into  the  sea  about 
one  hundred  rods,  forming  the  turning  point 
from  the  windward  to  the  leeward  coasts. — 
The  bar  and  landing  are  said  to  be  l^e  best 
in  all  Western  Africa. 

CAPE  TOWN :  Station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa,  being  the 
capital  of  the  Cape  Colony.  The  missionary 
stationed  here,  preaches  in  the  "  Union 
Chapelj"  and  is  the  General  Agent  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Society's  Missions  in 
South  Africa.  This  post  was  for  many  years 
filled  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Philip.  It  is  now 
occupied  by  Rev.  William  Thompson,  former- 
ly one  of  the  Society's  missionaries  in  India. 
Mr.  Thompson,  on  his  return  to  England, 
touched  at  Cape  Town,  while  Rev.  Mr.  Free- 
man, Secretary  of  the  Society,  was  on  a  visit 
there.  Mr.  T.  preached  at  the  Union  Chapel, 
and  was  invited  to  the  pastorate ;  and  sub- 
sequently receiving  an  appointment  from  the 
Directors,  as  their  agent,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  accept,  and  entered  upon  his  duties 
in  the  summer  of  1850. 

CARAVAN :  A  company  of  travelers,  pil- 
grims, or  merchants,  marchine  or  proceeding 
in  a  body  over  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  or  other 
regions  infested  with  robbers. 

CARAVANSARY:  A  place  appointed  for 
receiving  and  lodging  caravans ;  a  kind  of 
inn,  where  the  caravans  rest  at  night,  being 
a  large  square  building,  with  a  spacious  court 
in  the  middle. 

CARMELITES :  An  order  of  mendicant 
friars,  named  from  Mount  Carmel.  They 
have  four  tribes,  and  thirty-eight  provinces, 
besides  the  congregation  in  Mantua,  in  which 
are  fifty-four  monasteries,  under  a  vicar- 
general^  and  the  congregations  of  barefooted 
Carmelites  in  Italy  and  Spain.  They  wear 
a  scapulary,  or  small  woolen  habit,  of  a  brown 
color,  thrown  over  the  shoulders. 

CARNIVAL:  The  feast  or  season  of  re- 
joicing, before  Lent,  observed  in  Catholic 
countries,  with  great  solemnity,  by  feasts, 
balls,  operas,  concerts,  Ac. 

CARTHUSIAN :  An  order  of  monks,  so 
called  from  Chartretuej  the  place  of  their  in- 
stitution.   They  are  remarkable  for  their 
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auBterity.  They  cannot  go  out  of  their 
cells,  except  to  chnrch,  nor  Bpeak  to  any  per- 
son without  leave. 

C  ARM£L :  Station  of  the  French  Protest- 
ants in  South  Africa,  between  Bethulia  and 
Beersheba,  established  in  1846.  as  an  Insti- 
tution for  training  natiye  teacners.  2  mis- 
sionaries, 40  communicants. 

CASTE :    See  Brahminism. 

CATTARAUGUS:  A  station  of  the  Amen- 
can  Board  among  the  Cattaraugus  Indians,  in 
the  State  of  New  York. 

CATHOLIC:  Universal  or  general.  Ori- 
ginally applied  to  the  Christian  Church  in 
general,  but  now  improperly  i^ropriated  by 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

CAUNPOOR,  or  CAWNPORE :  A  town 
in  the  province  of  Allahabad,  India ;  capital 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Ganges,  45  miles  south-west  of 
Lucknow.  A  station  of  the  Gospel  Propa- 
gation Society. 

C  AVALLA :  A  station  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Board  in  West  Africa,  13  miles 
from  Cape  Palmas. 

CEDAR  HILL :  A  sUtion  of  the  Mora- 
vians in  Antigua,  West  Indies,  where  is  an 
institution  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

CELESTINS :  A  religious  order  so  named 
from  Pope  Celestin.  They  have  39  convents 
in  Italy,  and  21  in  France.  Their  habit  is  a 
white  gown,  a  capuche,  and  a  black  scapu- 
lary. 

CENOBITE :  One  of  a  religious  order, 
who  lives  in  a  convent  or  community ;  in  op- 
position to  an  anchoret  or  hermit^  who  lives 
alone. 


CEYLON:  The  island  of  Cevlon  Ues 
chiefly  between  the  6th  and  10th  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  the  80th  and  82d  east  lon- 
gitude, and  has  the  bay  of  Bengal  on  tiie  N. 
and  E.,  the  Indian  ocean  on  the  S.  and  S.  W., 
and  is  separated  from  fiindoostan  on  the  N. 
W.  by  the  gulf  of  Manaar.  Its  length  is 
about  300  miles  N.  to  8.,  and  its  breadth  varies 
from  40  to  100  miles.  In  form  it  resembles 
the  section  of  a  pear  cut  Icng^wise  through 
the  middle.  The  coasts  on  the  N.  and  N.  W. 
are  low  and  flat,  but  on  the  8.  and  E.  they  are 
bold  and  rocky,  affording  some  of  the  best 
harbors  in  the  world.  The  interior  of  the 
island  consists  of  three  distinct  natural  divi- 
sions: the  low  country,  the  hills,  and  the 
mountains.  The  mountains  of  the  central  and 
northern  regions  rise  from  1000  to  4000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  are  clothed  to  the  sommits 
with  magnificent  forests.  The  rivers  and 
lakes  are  numerous,  but  only  a  few  of  the 
former  are  navigable,  and  of  the  latter  only 
those  along  the  eastern  coast  can  be  used  for 
purposes  of  traffic  Ceylon  is  rich  in  mine- 
rals, but  they  have  not  been  made  of  much 
commercial  importance.  Its  soil  is  generally 
a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  but  in  t£e  cinna- 


mon region,  near  Colombo,  it  consists  of  pnie 
quartz,  and  is  perfectly  white.  Being  utuated 
ao  near  the  equator,  the  days  and  nights  are 
nearly  of  equal  length  throughout  the  year, 
and  tne  temperature  during  the  day  varies  but 
little.  The  seasons,  however,  are  more  r^u- 
lated  by  the  monsoons  than  by  the  course  of 
the  sun,  and  the  hottest  part  of  the  ^ear  is 
from  January  to  April.  The  climate  is  ralu- 
brious,  except  in  the  low  and  loaa  cultivated 
regions ;  the  principal  diseases  being  those  of 
the  liver  and  intestmes.  Measles  and  whooi>- 
ing  cough  occur  only  in  a  mild  form,  and  con- 
sumption of  the  lungs  is  wholly  unknown. 
The  small-pox,  which  was  once  so  &tal,  is  al- 
most entirely  checked  by  vaccination. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  the  island  are 
numerous  and  valuable,  and  consist  of  cinna- 
mon, cocoa^iut,  pahn,  bread-fruit,  cofifee,  in- 
digo, areca,  betel-nut»  tobacco,  ebony,  gam- 
boge, gum-kkc,  &c  The  most  important  of 
these  is  the  cinnamon,  which  grows  only  in 
Ceylon  and  Cochin  China.  In  its  wild  state 
it  grows  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  and 
the  cinnamon  forests  present  a  very  beautiful 
appearance.  This  spioe  constitutes  the  great 
wealth  of  Ceylon,  and  together  with  the  other 
productions  named,  has  rendered  the  island  of 
vast  importance  to  the  commercial  world. 

The  principal  animals  found  here  are  the 
elephant,  bear,  leonard,  hyena,  jackal,  elk, 
deer,  g^azelle,  bufiaio,  horse,  ox,  wild  hog, 
monkey,  racoon,  porcupine,  squirrel,  &c  Pea- 
cocks, pheasants,  snipes,  pigeons,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  birds,  with  almost  every  spe- 
cies of  domestic  poultry,  are  found  in  great 
abundance ;  and  serpents,  alligators,  and  rep- 
tiles of  all  sorts,  are  numerous. 

Population, — The  native  population  of  Cey- 
lon consists  of  four  classes :  nrst,  the  Ceylon- 
ese  or  Singalese,  occupying  the  Kandian  terri- 
tories and  th'e  coasts ;  second,  the  Moors,  who 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  island ;  third,  the 
Veddahs,  who  live  in  the  mountains  and  unex- 
plored regions ;  and  fourth,  the  Hindoos,  who 
occupy  chiefly  the  N.  and  E.  coasts.  BesideB 
these  there  are  also  in  the  island  some  Portu- 
guese, Dutch,  and  English  colonists ;  and  an 
intermixture  of  these  with  eadi  other,  and 
with  the  native  races,  forms  still  anoUier  class. 
The  total  population,  according  to  the  latest 
estimates,  is  1,368,838.  The  Singalese  believe 
themselves  to  have  been  the  original  inhabit- 
ants; and  they  have  a  tradition  tiiat  thdr 
island  was  the  ancient  paradise,  from  which 
Adam  was  expelled,  after  which  a  company  of 
Chinese  adventurers  accidentally  landed  upon 
their  coasts.  No  importance  is  attacbea  to 
this  tradition,  however.  There  is  no  very 
authentic  information  respecting  Ceylon  pre- 
vious to  its  discovery  by  the  Portuguese,  in 
1505.  They  subeequenUy  became  masters  of 
the  island,  and  from  them  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Dutch,  in  1656,  just  a  century  and  a  half 
after  the  arrival  of  tne  Portuguese.    In  1796, 
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Colombo  sorrendcred  to  the  ISnglifih,  who  took 
pofisesBion  of  KaDdy  also  in  1816. 

Government, — ^The  goverDment  of  Ceylon  is 
Tested  in  the  hands  of  a  British  Governor,  who 
18  assisted  by  three  clnsses  of  officers,  and  any 
person  of  requisite  qualifications  may  fill  the 
nighest  offices,  whether  he  be  a  European  or  a 
native,  and  without  reference  to  his  relinon. 
A  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  now- 
ever,  is  indispensable.  For  the  administration 
of  justice  the  island  is  divided  into  three  dis- 
tricts, and  these  are  divided  into  smaller  ones, 
each  with  a  court,  judre  and  assessors,  while  a 
Supreme  Court,  and  ^e  only  court  of  appeal, 
is  established  at  Colombo.  Trial  by  jury  is 
secured  to  all  the  people. 

Language,  ArU,  4*^.-— The  language  of  the 
Singalese  resembles  the  Burman  in  its  con- 
■traction,  though  the  natives  think  the  Arabic 
is  their  original  language.  They  appear  to 
have  had  scarcely  any  literature  beyona  some 
pretended  skill  in  astrology.  Their  agricul- 
ture is  in  a  very  rude  state,  and  in  the  arts 
they  have  di^layed  little  skill  beyond  the  con- 
struction of  immense  tanks,  in  which  water 
was  collected  during  the  rains,  for  the  irrigar 
tion  of  their  rice  lands.  These  are  now  mostly 
In  ruins. 

JUiimfL — ^Brahminism  and  BQdhism  have 
been,  from  time  immemorial,  the  prevailing 
sjBtons  of  religion  amon^  the  natives  of  Cey- 
lon. Brahm  is  regarded  by  that  sect  as  the 
universal  and  scli^istent  intelligence,  from 
whom  proceeded  the  Hindoo  Triad,  Brahma 
the  Creator,  Yishnu  the  preserver,  and  Siva 
the  Destroyer.  Yishnu  and  8iva  are  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  worship.  Brahminism,  now 
generally  denominated  bindooism,  proclaims 
an  active  resistance  to  every  other  form  of  re- 
ligion, is  despotic  and  persecuting  in  its  spirit, 
and  derives  much  of  its  authority  and  power 
from  its  mysterious  antiquity,  the  profound 
and  inscrutable  teachings  of  its  sacred  books, 
and  the  boundless  extent  and  dimensions  of 
the  system  is  such  as  to  give  it  a  dim  and  appal 
ling  aspect  in  the  minds  of  its  votaries.  Uoste 
is  one  of  its  immutable  laws  and  is  enforced 
with  great  rigor. 

Buidhism  is  of  an  opposite  character,  beins 
tolerant  and  liberal  towards  other  systems,  and 
strangely  indifierent  to  its  own.  Brahminism 
is  a  sdenoe  confided  only  to  an  initiated  priests 
hood,  and  its  Yedas  and  Shasters  are  kept  with 
jealousy  from  the  eyes  of  Uiepeople.  Badhism, 
on  the  contrary,  rejoices  in  its  universality, 
and  opens  its  sacred  pages  to  the  perusal  of 
all.  The  priests  of  Brahm  invest  themselves 
with  mystc97  and  oracles  of  authority,  whQe 
those  of  Bfidh  claim  only  to  be  teachers  of 
ethics — the  clergy  of  reason.  Caste,  although 
to  some  extent  practiced  by  the  BCidhists  is 
discarded  in  their  sacred  books.  It  may  be 
•aid,  therefore,  that  Bfidhism  is  more  a  school 
of  p^ulosophy  than  a  form  of  religion, — more 
an  appeal  to  reason,  than  an  attempt  to  operate 


upon  the  imagination  and  the  conscience 
through  the  medium  of  imposing  rites.  But 
while  the  latter  is  free  from  the  fanatical  into- 
lerance and  revolting  rites  of  the  Brahminical 
faith,  and  vastly  superior  to  it  in  the  purity  of 
its  code  of  morals,  it  yet  exerts  no  elevating  or 
transforming  power,  but  has  admitted  of  con- 
stant deterioration  and  corruption.  See  Budh' 
ism  and  Brahminum, 

MISSIONS. 

Portuguese  Missions.— Immediately  after 
taking  possession  of  Colombo,  in  1505,  the 
Portuguese  erected  the  a^oinin^  districts  into 
a  bishopric,  and  Christianity,  m  the  form  of 
Romanism,  was  proclaimed;  but  it  was  not 
publicly  taught  till  1544,  when  St.  Francis 
Xavier  first  preached  to  the  Tamils  of  the 
North.  From  this  time  the  Portuguese  pur- 
sued their  schemes  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy, 
till  the  whole  peninsula  of  Jafina  was  brought 
under  the  authority  of  the  church,  a  college  of 
Jesuits  erected,  convents  established,  ana  al- 
most the  entire  population  of  this  province  led 
to  abjure  their  ancient  faith  and  submit  to 
baptism.  The  means  by  which  this  surprising 
change  was  effected  were,  authority,  appeals  to 
the  hope  of  gain,  and  the  poinp  and  pageantry 
so  congenial  to  tiie  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
Some  attempts  were  made  by  the  priests  to  ex- 
tend the  Romish  religion  into  the  interior  of 
the  island,  but  this  was  not  until  near  the  close 
of  the  Portuguese  rule,  and  their  labors  were 
interrupted  by  the  approach  of  a  hostile  power. 

Dutch  Missions. — The  Dutch  established 
themselves  at  Colombo  in  1656,  and  at  Jafina 
in  1658,  and  having  driven  the  Portuguese 
from  every  fortress  on  the  coast,  they  succeed- 
ed by  right  of  conauest,  to  the  whole  of  their 
possessions  in  Ceylon.  Th^  immediately  di- 
rected their  power  against  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy,  summarily  transporting  large  num- 
bers of  them  to  the  continent  of  India,  and 
offering  every  indignity  to  the  images  in  the 
Cathohc  chapels.  This  hostility  to  the  church 
of  Rome  continued  to  inspire  the  policy  of  the 
Dutch,  and  their  resistance  of  its  priesthood 
was  even  more  emphatic  and  determined  than 
their  opnosition  to  the  Brahmins  and  the  Bfid- 
hists.  Their  success  among  the  natives  was 
outwardly  ereat  Within  five  jesn  after  their 
arrival  in  tne  island,  12,387  duldren  had  been 
baptized,  18,000  pupils  were  under  instruction 
in  the  schools,  and  65,000  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity were  reckoned  in  the  kingdom  of  Jafi- 
napatam.  At  the  close  of  the  Dutch  rule  in 
Ceylon,  the  number -of  professors  of  Christian- 
ity was  estimated  as  high  as  420,000 ;  but  the 
Dutch  themselves  regarded  a  large  proportion 
of  these  as  merely  nominal  believers,  and  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  convernons  and  bap- 
tisms ascribed  to  the  labors  of  the  Dutch  Pres- 
bvterians,  their  religion  and  discipline  are  now 
almost  unknown  in  the  island  of  Ueylon.  This 


fniluro  liM  been  ascribed  to  the  raperficial 
tnsnntT  in  which  the  Dutch  ministera  devel- 
oped Mii  incidcated  tho  doctrines  of  Christi- 
niiity!  their  ioability  to  preach  in  the  vernao- 
nlar  tongues  of  the  island,  and  their  employ- 
ment of  mtcppretera ;  the  verr  limited  amonnt 
of  iustrnction  given  in  the  scnools ;  and  espe- 
cially the  system  of  political  bribery  adopted 
by  the  Duteh  to  encourage  conversions ;  and" 
the  hasty  and  indiacriminate  manner  in  which 
all  outward  appearances  were  welcomed  as 
evidences  of  conversion  to  Christianity.  Thoa 
the  clergv  of  the  church  of  Holland  at  the 
dose  of  their  ministrations  in  Ceylon,  left  be- 
hind a  anperatnicture  of  Christianity  prodi- 
g'loai  in  its  outward  dimensions,  but  so  inter- 
nally unsound  as  to  be  distrusted  even  by  those 
who  bad  erected  it,  and  so  unsabetoatial  that  it 
has  long  since  disappeared  almost  from  the 
memory  of  the  natiree  of  the  island. 

LoNDOK  MisaioHiBT  SociBTF. — Inl804,tiiis 
Society  entered  upon  a  mission  in  Ceylon,  and 
Rev.  Messrs.  Vos,  Ehrhardt,  Palm,  and  Bead 
were  employed  as  missionaries  for  Beverolyears. 
Their  labors  were  confined  chiefly  to  Jafiha, 
Uatura,  Galle,  and  Colombo,  and  were  attend- 
ed with  many  good  results.  They  mode  con- 
siderable progt'ees  in  the  acqoisition  of  the 
native  language  and  establish^  some  schools, 
especially  at  Colombo.  But  tho  opposition 
was  formidable,  and  the  government  not  always 
favorable  te  their  operations,  and  after  several 
years  of  self-denying  eSbrt,  the  mission 
abandoned. 

Engush  BijTigrMrasioHjiBT  aociBiv. — The 
English  Baptists  commenced  a  mission  in  Cey- 
lon in  1812,in  the  person  of  Mr.  Chater,  whose 
efforts  to  Christianize  the  Singalese,  or  BQd- 
hisle,  and  to  systematize  the  study  of  their  lan- 
guage, have  made  his  name  memorable.  He 
died  in  1629,  and  was  sncceeded  by  Mr.  Dan- 
id,  who   latKired  in   that   field   fifteen  years. 


In  the  midst  of  his  nsefalncss,  the  health  ofW 
children  failed,  and  on  his  passage  to  England 
for  their  health,  his  wife  died.  Thus  bereaved, 
he  returned  to  Ceylon,  and  spent  two  years  in 
incessant  wandering  and  labors  in  the  mari- 
time provinces  and  forests  to  the  east  of  Co- 
lombo. Ho  then  reeumed  his  edacational 
labors  in  Colombo,  giving  attention  also  to 
preaching  and  the  press,  and  died  in  1844, 
leaving  a  name  honored  and  endeared  among 
the  Smgalesc.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Dawson  and  Mr,  Davis,  the  former  of  whom 
died  two  or  three  years  since,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Allen.  Their  labors  extend  to 
131  villages  of  the  Bingalese,  in  which  they 
maintain  31  schools,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  B30  pupils.  They  have  also  483  en- 
rolled as  church  members,  the  greater  portion 
of  whom  are  an  honor  to  their  profession.  It 
was  the  tratimony  of  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tcnncnt, 
in  1850,  after  having  visited  this  section  of  the 


island,  that  the  Singalese  who  had  received 
their  instruction  at  the  hands  of  the  missioD- 
aries,  were  filling  places  of  honor  and  emolu- 
ment in  the  jtubfic  service,  and  engaged  in 
private  profesmons,  and  that  many  who  had 
made  no  open  profesaioa  of  Christianity,  re- 
spected it  and  inspired  a  veneration  for  it  in 
the  minds  of  the  heathen  aroond  them. 

vmr  FOB  1804. 


Ambsicak  Boabd. — The  first  n 
of  the  American  Board  to  the  Eaat,  were  com- 
missioned Feb.  7,  1812.  Tbdr  names  were 
Kev.  Messrs.  Adoniram  Jndson,  Samncl  Nott, 
Samuel  Newell,  Gordon  Ball  and  Luther 
Rice.  This  company,  with  the  wives  of  fow 
of  them,  soon  emoarlced  for  Calcutta,  without 
definite  instrnctions  as  to  their  fields  of  labor. 
They  reached  the  place  of  their  destination  in 
safety,  but  were  greatly  embarraflsed  by  gor- 
ornment  opposition  and  other  causes,  the  p«i^ 
ticnlars  of  which  may  be  found  in  connection 
with  tho  Bombay  mission.  Of  this  missiwiary 
band,  Mr.  Newell  was  the  only  one  who  spent 
any  time  at  Ceylon,  he  having  first  visited  the 
Isle  of  France,  where  his  wife  dckened  and 
died.  He  commenced  no  mission  at  the  island, 
but  remained  there  long  enough  to  acquire  in- 
formation of  great  importance  to  the  Ameri- 
can Board,  and  which  had  much  to  do  in 
determining  its  future  action.  In  a  letter, 
dated  Colombo,  Dec  20,  1813,  Mr.  NeweU 
offered  among  other  reasons  for  establishing  a 

on  in  CWlon,  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment (English)  was  friendly  to  missions ;  that 
the  population  of  the  island  was  from  one  to 
two  millions ;  that  there  were  great  facilities 
for  erangelinng  the  people,  sncu  as  that  there 

but  two  languages  spoken  in  the  island, 

it  on  learning  uiese  a  miesionarT  could 
preach  to  three  millions  of  people ;  tnat  the 
natives  could  read  and  write ;  that  the  whole 
Bible  had  been  translated  into  Tamil,  the  lan- 
guage spoken  in  the  north  of  the  island,  and 
the  New  Testament  into  Singalcse,  which  was 
spoken  in  the  interior  and  south  ;  that  tha« 
200,000  native  Christians,  so  called,  hat 

were  totally  ignorant  of  Christianity ; 
that  at  least  100  schools  were  in  operation,  and 
that  the  mission  wonld  be  perfectly  secure  on- 
der  the  British  government  He  also  nrgcd 
the  fact  that  there  were  bat  two  missionoriie 
the  whole  island,  Mr.  Krrhardt,  a  Qermao 
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from  the  London  society,  and  Mr.  Chater,  from 
tiie  Baptist  Society,  and  that  neither  of  these 
coold  epeak  to  the  people  in  theur  native 
tODgne ;  and  the  fnrther  consideration  that  the 
Tamil  language  was  spoken  by  seven  or  eight 
millions  on  the  continent,  between  which  and 
the  island  interconrse  was  almost  as  easy  and 
frequent  as  if  they  were  contignons. 

lliese  considerations,  with  others,  led  the 
Board  to  decide  upon  Ceylon  as  a  field  of  mis- 
sionary labor ;  and  in  1815,  five  missionaries, 
viz.:  Key.  Messrs.  Meigs,  Bichards,  Warren, 
Bardwell  and  Poor,  embarked  in  the  Dryad  for 
Colnmbo,  at  which  place  they  arrived  March 
22, 1816.    After  spending  six  months  at  Co- 
lombo, it  was  determined  that  Mr.  Bardwell 
should  go  to  Bombay,  and  that  Messrs.  Bich- 
ards and  Meigs  shoald  establish  themselves  at 
Battiootta,  nm.  Messrs.  Warren  and  Poor  at 
Tillipally,  both  of  these  stations  being  in  the 
province  of  Jafiha.    In  a  ioint  letter,  dated 
Jaffiiapatam,  Oct  9, 1816,  these  brethren  com- 
municate information  of  importance,  and  which 
may  be  referred  to  as  showing  the  condition  of 
the  island  at  the  period  of  commencing  the 
mission  of  the  American  Board  in  that  field. 
Tillipally,  tiiey  say,  is  situated  about  ten 
miles  nordi,  ana  Batticotta  about  six  miles 
north-west  of  Jaffiiapatam.    At  each  of  these 
places  th^  found  a  salubrious  climate ;  glebes 
and  builcnngs,  the  property  of  the  English 
government;  churches  and  mansion  houses, 
built  of  coral  stone,  by  the  Portuguese,  and 
capable  of  being  repaired  for  use,  the  churches 
being  krge  enough  for  both  public  worship 
and  schods.    In  the  province  of  Jafina  there 
were  some  relics  of  tne  Boman  Catholic  re- 
ligion, introduced  by  the  Portuguese;  some 
traces  <^  religious  knowledge,  afterwards  com- 
municated by  the  Dutch ;  and  some  decaying 
fruits  of  the  labofs  of  later  missionaries ;  and 
yet  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  pagans. 
In  the  mnrthem  portion  of  the  island,  however, 
the  miasionaries  found  the  people  generally, 
and  eren  the  Brahmins,  less  devotedly  attached 
to  their  idolatrous  rites,  feebler  in  their  preju- 
dioes  against  Christianity,  and  more  easuy  ao- 
ceasible,  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  the 
pagan  world.    They  spoke  also  of  an  almost 
total  destitiition  of  Bibles  and  school  books. 
Copies  of  the  Tamil  Bible,  a  translation  by 
the  Dutch  missionaries,  were  extremely  scarce, 
and  an  Enffliah  Bible  was  rarely  to  be  met 
with,  thoogu  many  of  the  people  could  speak 
and  read  English.    The  missionaries  therefore 
suggested  to  the  Boord  the  importance  of  at 
once  establishing  a  printing  press  at  Jaffna, 
with  hands  and  means  of  putting  it  into  vigor- 
oos  operation,  as  the  only  method  of  meeting 
the  demand  for  books. 

In  accordance  with  a  previous  arrangement, 
MesBTB.  Warren  and  Poor  took  up  their  resi- 
dence at  Tillipally,  in  October  after  their  arri- 
val, and  immediately  commenced  preaching, 
through  an  interpreter,  both  at  that  place  and 
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at  Mallagum,  two  miles  distant  Mr.  Poor  at 
once  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  Tamil  lan- 
guage, and  in  one  year  he  was  able  to  preach 
to  the  people  in  their  native  tongue.  From 
this  time  his  hearers  increased,  and  more 
marked  Impressions  were  produced.  Simulta- 
neously  witn  this  effort  a  school  was  established 
at  Tillipally,  for  the  instruction  of  children  in 
both  Tamil  and  English,  and  soon  another  was 
commenced  at  Mallagum,  and  others  at  Milette, 
and  at  Oodooville.  Messrs.  Bichards  and  Meigs 
were  prosecuting  similar  labors  at  Batticotta. 

About  the  time  that  these  brethren  entered 
upon  their  respective  fields,  an  event  of  much 
importance  occurred,  viz.,  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  island.  This  measure,  effected 
chiefly  by  the  instrumentality  of  Sir  Alexan- 
der Johnstone,  liberated  a  large  number  of 
shives,  and  placed  multitudes  of  children  in  a 
most  interesting  relation  to  the  missions. 

After  sixteen  months  of  successful  labor, 
Messrs.  Warren  and  Bichards  were  taken  off 
from  their  work  by  severe  illness,  and  finding 
every  expedient  for  their  recovery  unavailing, 
they  embarked,  April,  1818,  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Mr.  W  arreu  died  at  Cime  Town 
in  the  following  August,  and  Mr.  Bichards 
took  passage  for  Ma£as.  Mr.  Poor  was  thus 
left  alone  at  Tillipally,  and  Mr.  Meigs  at  Bat- 
ticotta, subjected  to  a  severe  disappointment 
and  to  augmented  labors.  Belief  however, 
was  not  far  distant. 

In  November,  1818,  Bev.  Messrs.  Miron 
Winslow,  Levi  Spauldinp,  and  Henry  Wood- 
ward, were  ordained  as  missionaries  to  Ceylon, 
and  to  these  was  added  John  Scudder,  M.D., 
a  young  physician  of  promise,  and  of  devoted 
piety.  On  the  8th  of  June,  1819,  these  three 
missionaries  and  the  physician,  with  their 
wives,  embarked  at  Boston  on  board  the  Indus, 
and  in  the  following  February  they  were  all  at 
Tillipally,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Scudder  having  buried 
their  only  child  at  Calcutta. 

A  little  more  than  three  years  had  now 
elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  the  first  mission- 
aries of  the  American  Board  in  Ceylon,  during 
which  time  fifteen  schools  had  been  established, 
nine  in  connection  with  TillipaDy,  and  six  with 
Batticotta,  and  the  whole  number  of  pupils 
was  seven  hundred.  Besides  these,  there  was 
a  boarding-school,  composed  of  jouths  under 
the  special  care  of  the  missionanes,  supported 
by  contributions  in  America,  and  bearing  the 
names  suggested  by  the  donors.  Special 
tokens  of  the  Divine  presence  began,  at  this 
period,  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  mission. 

The  Board  had  ah*eadj  forwarded  a  print- 
ing-press to  Ceylon,  and  m  August,  1820,  Mr. 
James  Garrett  was  sent  out  to  superintend  its 
operations.  Unfortunately,  Governor  Brown- 
ng,  a  zealous  friend  of  the  mission,  was  absent, 
and  the  LieutenantrGovemor,  Sir  Edward 
Barnes,  g^ve  notice  through  his  secretary,  thai 
the  government  would  not  allow  any  increase 
of  American  missionaries  in  Ceylon,  and  that 
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Mr.  Garrett  could  not  be  i)ermitted  to  remain 
on  the  island.  Memorials  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  were  unavailing,  and  Mr.  Garrett 
embarked  for  Bombay. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcement, 
Messrs.  Winslow  and  Spaulding  commenced 
t||[ieir  labors  at  Oodooville.  Dr.  Scudder  took 
up  his  residence  at  Panditeripo,  and  Mr. 
Woodward  joined  Mr.  Poor  at  Tillipaliy.  Li 
1821,  five  years  from  the  commencement  of* 
the  mission,  five  stations  were  occupied^  and 
the  missionaries,  besides  the  labor  of  preach- 
ing and  visiting,  were  superintending  24 
schools,  containing  1,150  children,  and  educat- 
ing eighty-seven  heathen  children  in  their  own 
fiEunilies.  Nine  young  men  had  given  evidence 
of  true  conversion,  and  had  been  gathered 
into  the  church,  and  three  of  them  had  been 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

Mrs.  Poor,  the  wife  of  Bev.  Daniel  Poor, 
died  on  the  7th  of  May,  1821,  after  a  short 
illness,  and  Bev.  Mr.  Richards,  who  had  long 
since  been  tompelled  to  relinquish  his  labors, 
died  in  August  of  the  same  year,  at  Tillipaliy. 

In  1822,  the  miasionaries  drew  up  a  pros- 
pectus of  a  college  or  high  school  for  l^unil 
and  other  youth,  setting  forth  with  mat  par- 
ticularity its  plan  and  course  of  study,  its  ob- 
jects, and  its  contemplated  benefits.  Some  of 
the  more  prominent  of  these  were,  the  inculca- 
tion of  true  science  in  connection  with  Chris- 
tianity, a  higher  standard  of  education  among 
the  people,  we  raising  up  of  native  preachers, 
translators,  teachers,  &c.,  and  the  influence  of 
such  an  institution  on  the  primary  schools. 
This  subject  was  laid  before  the  Board  in  an 
elaborate  and  urgent  form,  and  the  proposed 
oolite,  or  higher  seminary,  was  subsequently 
estamished. 

The  scenes  and  events  of  1824  were  of  very 
marked  and  peculiar  interest  to  this  mission. 
In  January  ot  that  year,  indications  of  unusual 
seriousness  were  observed  at  Tillipaliy,  and  in 
a  little  time,  proofs  of  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  appeared  at  all  the  other  stations. 
A  revival  of  religion,  of  undoubted  genuine- 
ness and  great  power,  had  commenced,  and, 
within  a  £w  months,  changes  of  a  most  sur- 
prising and  afiecting  character  were  witnessed. 
At  Panditeripo,  Dr.  Scudder's  station,  the  re- 
ligious interest  increased  till,  on  tiie  12th  of 
February,  the  convictions  of  sin  and  of  the 
need  of  salvation,  became  as  deep  and  earnest 
as  ever  marked  a  revival  in  a  Christian  land. 
Tlie  boys  of  the  school  were  so  deeplj  im- 
pressed, that,  on  retiring  to  their  rooms  m  the 
evening,  they  could  not  sleep.  Between  30 
and  40  of  them  went  out  into  the  garden, 
where  th^  were  heard  in  supplication,  weq>- 
ing  and  asking,  ^'What  shall  I  do  to  be 
saved?"  and  "Lord,  send  thy  Spirit"  Of 
this  company  more  than  20  soon  gave  evidence 
dr  a  savmg  change.  Similar  scenes  were  wit- 
nessed in  aU  the  boarding-schools,  and,  as  a 
result,  fifty-six  native  converts  were  admitted 


to  the  church.    Most  of  them  continned  U 
give  evidence  of  true  conversion. 

The  contemplated  high  school  at  Battiootta 
having  been  establish^,  a  class  of  the  best 
schol^  was  received  into  it  from  the  school 
at  Tillipaliy,  making  room  for  others  at  tiie 
latter  place,  and  more  than  one  hundred  i^ 
plied  for  admission  at  a  single  examination — 
a  great  change  from  the  tune  when  the  mis- 
sionaries could  not  persuade  nor  hire  a  single 
child  to  live  on  their  premises.  During  the 
jeat  1826  several  seasons  of  ^lecial  rdigiooa 
mterest  were  enjoyed  by  the  mission,  ati^ided 
with  the  same  results,  though  not  as  extaiave, 
as  during  the  first  revival. 

These  wonderful  changes  were  wrought  bj 
no  such  means  as  were  employed  by  ike  Por- 
tuguese and  Dutch  missions.  A  totally  difibr- 
ent  policy  had  been  pursued.  The  missioD- 
aries  simply  preached,  prayed,  conversed,  and 
distributed  Bibles  and  tracts  among  the  adnltSi 
and  established  schools  among  ute  duldroi, 
till  more  than  2000  had  been  taught  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning  and  the  .simiue  truths  of 
Christianity.  This,  without  extonal  pomp  or 
force,  or  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisoom, 
became  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  God 
among  a  people  who,  just  before,  were  involved 
in  the  ignorance,  degradation  and  idolatry  of 
paganism.  It  was  a  demonstration  of  the 
fact, — ^too  littie  imderstood  by  many  at  that 
day, — ^that  the  r^eneration  of  the  heathen 
was  to  be  efibcted,  not  by  might  nor  by  power, 
but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  LoiS. 

In  reviewing  their  work  in  August,  1827, 
after  deven  years  of  toil,  the  missionaries  were 
enabled  to  speak  of  large  accessions  to  the 
church ;  the  abandonment  of  idolatry  by  many 
of  the  natives  who  had  not  embraced  Chris- 
tianity ;  a  general  spirit  of  inquiry  among  the 
people;  a  press  in  operation,  and  a  better 
supply  of  the  Scriptures,  which  were  read  with 
avioity ;  more  than  80  schools  in  soeoessful 
op^tion ;  and  about  30  native  asBistants  in 
various  departments  of  tiie  work.  One  year 
later,  Ang^t,  1828,  the  missionaries  say,  "  The 
attachment  of  the  people  to  theur  gods  is  de^ 
creasing,  and  there  is  a  great  stir  among  the 
Eoman  Catholics,  in  consequence  of  a  tract 
recentiy  addressed  to  tiieir  priests,  who  had 
commanded  the  people  to  bum  our  books." 
In  April,  1829,  they  allude  with  special  inta<- 
est  to  the  qualification  of  a  number  of  pious 
youths  to  make  biown  the  Gospel,  an  increas- 
ing spirit  of  inquiry  among^  the  natives,  and 
the  distnist  they  were  begmning  to  fed  in 
their  systems  of  geography,  astronomy  and 
philosophy,  long  held  by  them  to  be  divine, 
rarticmarlv  had  the  confidence  of  learned 
natives  in  tneir  s^tems  been  shaken,  by  a  seri- 
ous error  in  their  calculations  of  an  eclipse, 
which  was  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  mission- 
aries, and  proved  by  the  event.  The  circum- 
stance did  much  to  destrov  the  authority  of 
their  sacred  books.    In  October,  1830,  the 
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miflBion  wM  favored  with  anotlier  season  of 
awakeningi  duriog  which  many  were  con- 
yerted,  and  the  church  and  the  missionaries 
were  aaickened  and  encouraged. 

In  March,  1831,  a  disastrous  fire  occurred, 
in  which  the  house,  church,  study,  and  large 
school  bun^low  at  Manepy  were  destro;^^, 
together  with  the  furniture,  library,  clothing, 
Ac,  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodward.  In  this  ca- 
lamity many  of  the  natives  rejoiced,  believing 
it  to  be  an  evidence  that  the  anger  of  the  gods 
rested  upon  the  missionary.  On  the  21st  of 
the  same  month  34  persons  were  received  to 
the  church  at  Oodooville.  On  the  24tii  of 
July  of  this  year,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meigs  were 
called  to  bmy  an  amiable  and  beloved  daughter, 
Harriet,  aged  11  years.  She  had  dedicated 
herself  to  tne  Saviour  ten  months  before,  and 
had  given  decided  evidence  of  piety.  At  the 
close  of  this  year  it  was  said,  in  regard  to  the 
female  boarding  school  at  Oodooville,  that 
none  had  been  long  members  of  it  without  be- 
coming hopefol  somects  of  converting  grace, 
and  tnat  none  had-dishonored  their  profession. 
All  who  had  left  the  school  were  married  to 
Christian  husband^  and  were  training  upfar 
milies  in  a  Christian  manner.  During  this 
year,  also,  tWenty-eight  from  the  seminary  at 
Batticotta,  were  addra  to  the  church. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1832,  thirteen  nsr 
tives  from  Tillipally  and  Oodooville,  were  add- 
ed to  the  church,  and  on  the  4th  of  March, 
ten  more  were  received.  At  this  period  the 
missionaries  commenced  the  plan  of  sendmg 
out  the  most  intelligent  and  pious  voung  men 
of  the  seminary,  to  visit  the  people  re^arly 
from  house  to  house,  carrying  tracts,  and  a  cir- 
cular letter  from  the  missionaries  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  result  was  highly  favorable.  At 
the  close  of  this  year  a  theological  class  was 
formed  in  the  seminary  at  Batticotta,  consist- 
ing of  about  thirty  students,  who  had  comple- 
ted their  course  in  the  seminary.  This  was 
viewed  by  the  missionaries  as  a  most  important 
step ;  for  they  considered,  that  while  European 
ana  American  missionaries  must  be  pioneers 
•in  this  work,  it  could  not  be  carried  on  and 
completed  without  the  aid  of  a  native  ministry. 

In  Jannary,  1833,  the  mission  was  afflicted 
by  the  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  "Winslow.  She 
departed  in  great  joy  and  triumph,  and  her 
memoir,  as  well  as  that  of  Mrs.  Newell,  will 
live  to  quicken  the  zeal  of  the  church  and  sti- 
mulate the  hopes  and  labors  of  other  mission- 
aries, till  the  heathen  are  all  Qonverted  to 
God.  On  the  24th  of  this  month,  at  tiie  quar- 
terly church  meeting  at  Oodooville,  twelve 
new  members  were  admitted,  one  of  them  a 
dmaghter  of  Mr.  Spaulding.  In  July  of  this 
year,  a  reinforcement,  consisting  of  Rev.  Messrs. 
Todd,  Hutchins,  Hoisington,  and  Apthorp, 
and  Dr.  Nathan  Ward,  embarked  at  Boston, 
taking  with  them  a  printing  press.  In  June, 
Mr.  Winslow  baptized  the  interpreter  of  the 
court  of  Mallagum,  a  man  of  sterling  charac- 


ter and  of  high  respectabilitv  amon^  the  na- 
tives. He  had  embraced  Christianity  amid 
much  opposition.  During  this  month  several 
buildings  belonging  to  the  mission  at  Tillipally 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  the  following 
August  the  church  was  set  on  fire,  and  nearly 
all  the  Tamil  books  and  tracts  were  destroyed. 

On  the  28th  of  October  the  missionaries  who 
embarked  at  Boston  in  July,  arrived  in  Ceylon. 
Dr.  Ward  being  now  on  the  ground,  Dr. 
Scudder  commenced  a  new  station  at  Chava- 
gachery,  a  parish  containing  a  numerous  popu- 
lation. Mr.  Winslow,  after  the  death  of  nis 
wife,  embiurked  for  America,  taking  with  him 
his  three  children,  and  seven  belonging  to 
other  families  in  the  mission. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1834,  the  mission 
experienced  another  signal  visitation  of  mercy. 
Two  of  the  most  pleasing  features  attending 
this  work,  say  the  missionaries,  were  its  quick- 
ness and  depth.  Conversion  almost  imm^- 
ately  followed  conviction,  and  \he  depth  of 
feelmg  was  manifested  by  uninterrupted  prajrer 
and  praise,  in  then:  general  meetmgs,  social 
curcles,  and  private  rooms.  This  revival  was 
carried  on  in  connection  with  protracted  meet- 
ings, at  nearlj^  all  the  stations.  At  the  quar- 
terly communion  of  the  seven  local  churches 
of  the  mission,  in  March,  1835,  forty-seven  na- 
tives, male  and  female,  were  publicly  received 
into  the  church,  and  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Meigs 
was  received  at  the  same  tune.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1835,  the  seminary  at  Batticotta 
was  again  visited  with  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  and  in  September,1836,the  female  sem- 
inary at  Oodooville  received  a  like  visitation. 

In  May,  1837,  there  was  another  revival  in 
the  seminary  at  Batticotta.  During  this  year 
there  were  49  admissions  to  the  church,  and 
24  excommunications,  many  of  them  for  marry- 
ing heathen  wives.  The  mission  this  year  ex- 
perienced a  most  painful  reverse,  in  being 
obliged,  through  a  deficiency  of  the  funds  of 
the  Board,  to  dismiss  45  students  from  the 
seminary  at  Batticotta,  and  8  from  the  female 
seminary  at  Oodooville.  They  were  compelled 
also,  from  the  same  cause,  to  relinquish  nearly 
all  tiie  village  schools,  to  curtail  their  printing 
operations,  and  to  reduce,  their  own  expenses 
below  the  demands  of  health  and  comfort 
By  ^e  dispersion  of  the  schools,  the  Sabbath 
congr^ations  were  nearly  broken  up,  and  in 
every  &ection  efficient  missionary  labor  was 
made  nearly  impossible.  ''We  could  have 
wished,''  say  the  missionaries,  '<  that  Christians 
in  America  could  have  turned  aside  for  a  day, 
from  buying,  and  selling,  and  getting  gain,  to 
s6e  these  45  boys,  as  th^  left  the  seminary  to 
go  back  to  their  heathen  homes."  It  was  to  the 
mission,  a  sudden,  unforeseen  blow,  coming,  as 
they  said,  like  a  thunderbolt,  and  breaking  up 

Slans  and  operations  whoser  success,  under  Goo, 
epended  very  mudi  upon  their  permanency. 
In  the  aggregate,  not  less  than  171  schools 
were  disbanded,  and  the  number  of  pupils  dis- 
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missed  exceeded  5000.    One  of  the  older  mis- 
sionaries, in  dismissing  the  schools  from  his  sta- 
tioui  says,  in  fit  and  most  affecting  langaage, 
"  I  told  them  the  reason,  exhorted  Lnem  to  r^ 
the  Bible,  and  Hot  to  enter  into  temptation,  to 
keep  the  Sabbath  holv,--prayed  with  them, 
commending  them  to  the  Friend  of  little  chil- 
dren, and  then  sent  them  away — ^from  me, 
from  the  Bible  class,  irom  the  Sabbath-school, 
from  the  honse  of  prayer, — to  feed  on  the 
mountains  of  heathenism,  with  the  idols  under 
the  green  trees ;  a  prey  to  the  roaring  lion,  to 
evil  demons,  and  to  a  people  more  ignorant 
than  they,  even  to  their  blind,  deluded  and  de- 
luding guides, — and  when  I  looked  after  them 
as  they  went  out,  my  heart  fieiiled  me.   0  what 
an  offering  to  Swamy  I— five  thousand  children  /** 
These  events,  on  becoming  known,  moved  the 
deepest  sympathies  of  the  Board  and  of  the 
churches,  and  with  the  least  possible  delay  the 
Prudential  Committee  removed  the  restrictions 
which  they  had  imposed,  not  willingly,  but  be- 
cause they  could  not  disburse  what  was  not  in 
their  treasury.    The  receipts  of  the  Board  had 
been  cut  short  by  the  extreme  pecuniary  pressure 
which,  at  that  time,  prevaiiea  in  thb  country. 
This  information  from  the  Committee,  reliev- 
ing the  mission  of  its  embarrassments,  was  re- 
ceived in  November  1838,  upon  which  joyful 
occasion  a  day  of  special  thanksgiving  was 
kept.    Though  the  injury  could  not  be  repaired 
at  once,  schools  enough  were  soon  resumed  to 
give  a  degree  of  efficiency  to  the  system.    At 
this  date  four  presses  were  in  operation,  givins^ 
employment  to  70  natives,  and  issuing  a  much 
larger  amount  of  missionary  and  other  pabli- 
cations,  than  any  other  establishment  of  the 
kind  in  Southern  India. 

Thirty-seven  native  converts  were  received 
to  the  church  in  1839.  The  number  in  the 
female  seminary  at  Oodooville  at  this  date  was 
95 — within  five  of  the  number  in  1837,  before 
the  calamity  above  referred  to.  A  view  of  the 
domestic  habits  of  the  pupils  of  this  school  is 
thus  given :  "  When  they  take  their  food  they 
sit  in  rows,  facing  each  other,  each  with  a  brass 
plate  or  dish  to  receive  her  portion  of  rice  and 
curry,  or  congee.  When  all  are  served,  one 
implores  a  blessing  on  the  food,  after  which 
they  begin  to  eat.  They  eat  with  the  hand,  if 
it  be  i^ice,  or  with  a  leaf  instead  of  a  spoon  if 
it  be  congee.  Their  dress  is  of  white  cotton 
cloth,  consisting  of  a  short  loose  jacket,  and  a 
cloth  varying  in  length  from  two  to  five  yards, 
according  to  their  size,  wrapped  about  them 
and  flowing  down  to  their  feet  Both  in  food 
and  dress  it  is  thought  best  for  them  to  follow 
the  usages  of  native  society.  The  girls  of  the 
school,  of  whatever  caste  or  family,  all  eat 
together  without  complaint.** 

In  the  year  1840  there  were  9,520,000  pages 
of  Scripture,  and  1,788,000  pages  of  tracts 
printed,  making  a  total  of  more  than  eleven 


the  importance  of  giving  instnictioD  tiiroogii 
the  English  language.  They  represent  the 
native  language  as  so  much  a  part  and  parcel  of 
heathenism,  so  deficient  in  scientific  and  theo- 
logical terms,  and  so  unwieldy,  that  it  caonot 
be  made  the  vehicle  of  correct  ideas,  and  espe- 
cially not  of  doctrinal  truths  and  the  senti- 
ments of  a  pure  Christian  morality. 

Two  important  regulations  were  adopted  in 
1841.  The  first  was,  that  the  pupils  toen  be- 
longing to  the  seminary  at  Batticotta  sbodd 
be  required  in  future  to  iumish  their  own 
clothing ;  and  the  second  was,  that  erei; 
youth,  on  entering  the  seminary,  should  be  re- 
quired to  give  security  for  the  payment  of  his 
board  during  the  whole  semmaiy  coarse. 
These  measures  were  well  received  by  the  coib- 
munity,  and  a  new  class  was  admitted  on  tlus 
plan.  In  1842  a  small  paper  was  published  is 
Tamil,  with  about  700  sul^cribers,  its  colunn^ 
being  open  to  communications  firom  Datirc 
Christians,  and  from  heathens.  In  a  report  to 
the  Board  this  year,  mention  is  made  of  the 
temporal  advantages  which  the  natives  defined 
from  Christianity :  "  When  I  arrived  in  Jaffia 
twenty-six  years  ago,"  says  Mr.  Meigs, "  thee 
were  but  five  bullock  carts  in  the  whole  dis- 
trict; now  there  are  more  than  500.  The 
temporal  condition  of  the  people  has  al^o 
greatly  improved  during  that  period,  in  many 
other  ways.  They  have  more  learning,  aw® 
wealth,  more  enterprise,  and  fewer  tax«." 

From  the  very  outset,  the  missionaries  m 
taken  special  care  not  to  admit  any  to  bantisai 
and  to  the  church  who  did  not  give  evidence 
of  having  been  regenerated  by  the  Spirit  w 
God,  and  who  were  not  thus  prepared  for  the 
trials  they  must  meet  with  on  Iwving  the 
seminaries.  Never  were  instmctioDS  bok 
faithful  and  searching,  and  yet  heatheoiia 
could  not  be  at  once  and  entirely  eradiOr 
ted  from  the  hearts  of  the  natives,  and  ^ 
fill  defections  were  often  witnessed.  The 
most  disheartening  instance  of  the  kind  that 
ever  occurred  in  connection  with  this  misaon 
was  in  the  spring  of  1843,  when  it  was  discoT- 
ered  that  a  system  of  deception,  lying. «« 
other  gross  forms  of  corruption,  had  crq)t  into 
the  Batticotta  seminary.  A  thorough  mr®^ 
gation  was  made,  and  61  scholars,  inclading  tK 
whole  of  the  select  class,  were  immediately  «* 
polled  from  the  school.  Several  of  the  nalJ« 
teachers  were  at  the  same  time  diamissed,  w» 
those  that  remained  were  divested  of  mnchoi 
their  responsibility,  the  missionaries  thenaelws 
assuming  their  duties.  Trying  as  such  a  ^ 
cess  was,  there  was  no  alternative,  and  there^' 
showed  its  wisdom.  It  illustrated  to  the  pe> 
pie  of  the  whole  district  the  high  requisitio^ 
of  the  Bible,  the  purity  and  sacredness  of  tM 
church,  and  the  utter  repugnance  of  Chrisuafr 
ity  to  the  vices  of  heathenism.  It  u»P^ 
confidence  in  the  missionaries  also,  as  beag 


millions  of  pa^es.    A  very  full  and  elaborate  unselfish,  and  concerned  for  d<^*""*^,    .ij^ 
report  was  maae  by  the  mission  this  year,  on  morals  and  welfare  of  .the  youth  wooer  tceir 
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care.  Accordingly  bat  a  few  weeks  had  elaps- 
ed before  heathen  parents  were  beseeching 
the  missionaries  to  take  their  sons  back  into 
the  school,  promising  to  watch  over  them,  pa^ 
for  their  books,  &c  One  year  later  the  semi- 
nary at  Batticotta  was  foond  in  a  more  flonr- 
ishiog  condition  than  ever  before,  the  qnalifi- 
cations  for  admission  having  been  raised,  and 
the  pnpiis  paying  more  largely  and  freely  for 
tuition,  board,  and  books. 

In  1845  heathenism  b^an  to  develop  itself 
in  new  forms  of  opposition.  So  far  had  the 
mission  progressed,  so  high  were  the  demands 
of  Christianity,  and  so  steady  and  resistless 
w«  its  presso^'  upon  the  surroinding  idolat^. 
that  the  missionaries  were  led  to  remark, 
*'  We  are  now  made  to  feel  that  we  have  come 
into  closer  contact  than  ever  with  the  benight- 
ed and  bennmbed  mind  and  iron-hearted  sonl 
of  Hindooism ;  and  that  nothing  but  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit,  wielded  by  G(3  himself,  can 
cause  one  of  the  enemy  to  fall  before  us.'' 

In  November,  1846,  Mr.  Spaolding,  who 
had  been  spending  a  little  season  in  his  native 
country,  sailed  from  Boston,  with  his  wife,  to 
rejoin  the  mission  at  Ceylon.  He  was  accom- 
iKuied  by  Bev.  William  Scudder,  a  son  of 
I>r.  Scudder,  and  by  Bev.  E.  P.  Hastings. 

At  no  period  was  the  importance  of  schools 
and  a  high  standard  of  education  in  connection 
with  the  mission,  more  manifest,  than  in  1847, 
when  it  was  remarked  by  the  missionaries  that 
the  Brahmins,  the  highest  caste,  who  had  uni- 
formly refused  the  education  proffered  them, 
were  sinking  in  influence,  while  the  lower,  but 
better  educated  classes,  were  rising  above  them 
and  filling  the  places  of  office  and  trust  under 
the  government  Brahminical  influence  had 
ever  been  one  of  the  strongest  holds  of  heathen- 
ism in  the  northern  portion  of  Ceylon,  and  it 
was  thus  coming  into  disgrace  and  losing  its 
power.  It  was  in  this  year  that  Sir  J.  Emer- 
son Tennent,  the  British  Colonial  Secretary  in 
Ceylon,  published  his  testimony  respecting  the 
mission.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  Board,  he  says :  "  Having  at  length  vis- 
ited in  person  all  your  stations,  however  un- 
nsnal  ^  spontaneous  communication  of  this 
kind  may  oe,!  cannot  resist  the  impulse  to 
conv^  to  you  my  strong  sense  of  the  sustained 
exertions  of  your  missionaries,  and  of  their  un- 
exampled success  in  this  colony.  Much  as  I 
had  heard  of  their  usefulness  and  its  results,  I 
was  not  prepared  to  witness  such  evidences  of 
It  as  I  nave  seen ;  not  in  their  school  rooms 
only,  or  in  the  attainments  and  conduct  of 
their  pupils,  but  in  the  aspect  of  the  whole 
oommonity,  amongst  whom  thc^  have  been 
toiling,  and  the  obvious  effect  which  their  care 
mod  instructions  have  been  producing  on  the 
industrial,  social,  and  moral  character  of  the 
sonronndin^  population.  The  whole  appear- 
ance of  this  district  bespeaks  the  efficacy  of 
joar  systeuL  Its  domestic  character  is  chang- 
ing, and  its  social  aspect  presents  a  contrast 


to  any  other  portion  of  Ceylon,  as  distinct  and 
remarkable  as  it  is  delightful  and  encouraging. 
Civilization  and  secular  knowledge  are  rapid^ 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  heathen  community  to 
a  conviction  of  the  superiority  of  the  external 
characteristics  of  Christianity,  and  thereby 
creating  a  wish  to  know  something  of  the  in- 
ward principles  which  lead  to  an  outward  de- 
velopment so  attractive." 

In  1849,  the  Governor  of  Ceylon  visited  the 
mission  stations,  and  on  his  return  to  Colombo 
he  published  a  notice  of  his  observations,  in 
which  he  said,  "  His  excellency  cannot  omit 
to  dwell  with  peculiar  satisfaction  on  the  pleas- 
ure afforded  him  by  his  personal  inspection  of 
the  great  educational  establishments,  which 
are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
northern  province.  To  those  noble  volunteers 
in  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  education,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  American  mission,  who  by 
their  generous  self-devotion  in  a  foreign  and 
distant  land,  have  produced  so  marked  an  im- 
provement in  the  scene  of  their  labors,  his 
excellency  feels  that  he  should  pay  a  special 
tribute  of  grateful  acknowledgement  He  is 
glad  to  hail,  in  this  dedication  of  American 
enterprise  and  American  charity  to  the  work 
of  civilizing  and  enlightening  a  distant  depen- 
dency of  the  British  crown,  one  more  tie  of 
kindred  with  the  great  nation  that  sends  them 
forth — one  more  pledge  that  between  the  Old 
and  the  New  England,  there  can  henceforth  be 
only  a  generous  rivalry  in  the  cause  of  knowl- 
edge and  truth." 

In  1849,  a  new  version  of  the  whole  Bible 
into  Tamil  was  completed,  with  great  labor  and 
care,  by  committees,  both  in  Jaffna  and  Ma- 
dras, and  beautifully  printed  in  one  royal  oc- 
tavo volume.  Of  this  translation  Mr.  Meigs 
says, ''  I  find  it  very  exactly  conformed  to  tne 
Hebrew,  as  well  as  to  our  English  version, 
while  it  is  also  pure  and  idiomatic  Tamil.  It 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  prove  a  great  blessing 
to  the  whole  Tamil  people,  and  many  thousancu 
will  bless  God  for  the  labors  of  those  who 
have  prepared  it" 

A  summary  of  the  mission  of  the  American 
Board  in  Ceylon,  from  its  commencement 
to  the  close  of  1852,  a  period  of  thirty-six 
years,  presents  very  important  and  gratifying 
results. 

Missionaries  and  Helpers. — ^The  whole  num- 
ber of  persons  who  have  been  connected  with 
the  mission,  is  60 ;  28  males  and  32  females. 
Of  these  18  have  died,  and  an  equal  number 
have  been  obliged,  for  various  reasons,  to  re- 
linquish the  missionary  work.  Eleven  left 
after  a  service  of  from  9  to  17  years ;  10  have 
been  in  the  field  from  16  to  36  years.  Of  85 
children  born  to  these  millenary  families  in 
Ceylon,  only  12  have  died  In  the  island,  and 
but  three  or  four  after  leaving  for  America. 

Churches. — ^The  following  table  presents  the 
statistics  of  the  churches,  for  the  year  1852  and 
1853: 
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tensiTely  in  Ceylon.  Temperance  societies 
have  heea  formed,  lectures  delivered,  and 
pledges  of  total  abstinence  signed  by  a  large 
nnmber  of  the  people.  It  is  easy  to  gather 
from  500  to  1000  people  to  hear  addresses  on 
tins  sabject  On  one  of  these  occasioDS,  in 
1852,  200  signed  the  pledee.  These  meetings 
are  conducted  in  a  strictly  religions  manner, 
being  opened  and  closed  with  prayer ;  and  in 
connection  with  the  addresses,  much  instmo- 
tion  is  given  in  regard  to  other  prevailing 
vices.  The  people  Team,  by  this  very  means, 
that  the  missionaries  are  their  best  friends,  and 
are  thus  led  in  great  numbers  to  hear  the  Gos- 
pel preached.  It  shonld  be  added  that  the 
temperance  movement  originated  chie0y  with 
t^  yoong  men  edacatod  at  the  Batticotta  se- 
minary, and  is  carried  on  by  them,  with  the 
oooperation  d  the  missionaries. 

Native  CimtTibutum8.^For  several  years 
ther^  has  been  a  '*  Native  Evangelical  So- 
ciety "  in  Jafikia,  designed  to  call  into  acti- 
vity the  Qiristian  benevolence  of  the  native 
converts.  Some  of  them  manifest  a  very 
strong  desire  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  This  society,  besides  contributing 
frequently  to  the  funds  of  the  American 
Board,  supports  a  catechist  at  Yarany,  and 
has  also  the  entire  care  of  the  Island  of  Delft, 
sustaining  there  It  Christian  family  and  a  laree 
school.  This  island  is  within  the  field  of  the 
Ceylon  mission,  and  contains  an  ignorant  and 
degraded  population  of  about  three  thou- 
sand. 

Pretmi  $UUe  of  Heathenum  and  prospects  of 
the  Missions — ^After  thirty-six  years  of  unwea- 
ried Christian  effort  in  this  field,  the  mission- 
aries and  the  Christian  world  are  permitted  to 
contemplate  a  degree  of  progress  as  surprising 
as  it  IS  gratifying;  and  to  the  question: 
**  Watchnun,  what  of  the  night  ?  "  is  confi- 
dently answered,  ''The  morning  come^." 
"  It  may  be  true,"  say  the  missionaries, "  that 
some  forms  of  wickedness  increase ;  that  ido- 
latry even  may  assume  a  bolder  and  more 
ofifensive  front;  but  this  is  only  the  natural 
efiect  of  the  increase  of  light  There  is  no 
doubt  that  heathenism  is  disturbed.  While 
the  masa  of  the  people  are  losing  their  confi- 
dence in  ihe  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  an- 
cestors, there  are  many  who  are  roused  by  this 
very  fact,  to  greater  efibrts  to  sustain  tnem ; 
bnt  they  only  Uiereby  publish  their  own  shame, 
and  hasten  the  destruction  of  their  cause. 
That  the  people  are  extensively  hypocritical  in 
their  idol  worship,  is  abundantly  evident  This 
is  remarkably  true  throughout  our  field,  and  is  a 
fact  full  of  encouragement  We  need  not,  as 
in  former  years,  spend  our  time  in  attacking 
idolatry,  but  can  directly  preach  Christ,  and 
him  crucified." 

Chcbch  MiasioKABT  BociBTT. — ^Thc  Church 
Missionary  Society  commenced  its  labors  in 
Ceylon,  in  1818,  establishing  misBions  simul- 
uweously  among  the  Hindoos  of  the  northern 


province,  and  among  the  Budhists  of  Colombo 
and  Point  De  Galle,  and  of  the  Kahdian  hiHi 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  island.  Two 
energetic  men,  Mr.  Mayor  and  Mr.  Lambrick» 
stationed  themsehres  at  once  in  Eandy,  about 
90  miles  N.  E.  from  Colombo.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  woody  hills  and  mountains,  and 
was  anciently  the  capitid  of  an  independent 
kingdom  of  tiie  same  name.  The  town  itself 
has  only  about  3,000  pec^Ie,  but  in  the  neigh- 
boring highlands,  to  whidi  the  labors  of  these 
missionaries  extended,  there  is  a  population  of 
200,000. 

In  no  part  of  Ceylon  has  vngteM  been  so 
difficult  and  slow  as  among  tne  Eandians.    It 
was  four  yean  after  the  arrival  of  the  mission- 
aries before  there  was  encouragement  to  build 
a  school-house,  even  in  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years  the 
number  of  pupils  was  small    The  number  of 
coaTersions  was  still  more  limited.     These 
discouragements  arose  in  part  from  the  se- 
cluded and  solitary  condition  of  the  province^ 
for  the  boundaries  of  the  Kandian  territory 
were  defended  by  dense  forests,   and  every 
opening  was  guarded  by  a  ^ecies  <^  palm, 
covered  with  knobs,  ftom  the  points  of  which 
protruded  q>ikeB  as  sharp  as  the  beak  of  a 
hawk.     Besides   the   natural    fortifications, 
watches  were  stationed  at  eveiy  pass  from  the 
low   country,   beside  gates  of  thorns,  which 
were  only  opened  for  tfe  passage  of  the  king's 
people.    Within  these  gloomy  confines,  Euro- 
peans seldom  entered ;  and  wlien  the  missioD 
was  commenced,  in  1818,  tiie  British  govern- 
ment discouraged  the  attempt,  as  it  could  not 
assure  them  of  any  adequate  protection  in  such 
a  region.    The  priesthood  of  Bndhism  thus 
secluded,  exertea  undisputed  sway,  and  the 
Eandians  preserved  a  ri^d  conformity  to  all 
its  teachings.    On  the  arrival  of  the  mission- 
aries they  could  conceive  of  no  possible  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  having  their  children 
educated,  and  it  was  impossible  to  assemble  a 
dasB.    After  a  perseverance  of  five  years,  how- 
ever, five  schoolB  had  been  established,  num- 
bering 127  pupils,  and  so  indefiitigable  were 
the  labors  of  these  men,  that  in  1839  the 
number  of  schools  had  increased  to  thirteen, 
and  the  number  of  scholars  to  400. 

To  attempt  the  education  of  females  seemed 
for  a  long  time  utterly  hopeless ;  for  even  &e 
little  instruction  that  was  given  to  the  boys 
in  the  temples  of  the  Budhist  priests,  was  wita- 
held  from  the  girls,  who  were  regarded  as 
unfit  for  tuition  of  any  kind  It  was  there- 
fore ten  yean  before  a  school  for  the  instrno- 
tion  of  girls  could  be  opened  in  Kandy.  The 
Church  missionaries,  with  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  native  language,  have  sought  to 
explain  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  the 
Eandians,  in  their  secluded  villages,  and  they 
have  secured,  to  a  great  degree,  ue  confidence 
of  the  native  peasantry ;  but  owing  to  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  priesthood,  very  few  have 
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avowed  their  belief  in  the  troth  of  Ghris- 
t^ity.  Daring  the  last  ten  or  twelve  yean, 
Eui^peans  have  settled  among  the  Kandlan 
hills,  caosing  some  irritation  to  the  peasants, 
bat  affording  protection  to  the  mission,  which 
18  still  continued.  It  is  stated,  however,  in  a 
recent  Report  of  the  Church  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, that  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  are 
confined  in  a  great  measure  to  sopoumers  from 
the  maratime  provinces,  who  reside  at  Kandy 
and  other  pbioes  in  the  interior,  and  who  are 
nominal  Gnristians,  and  that  the  native  Ean- 
dians  have  received  comparativdy  little  atten- 
tion. There  are  now  at  the  ELandy  station 
five  schools :  one  English,  three  Singalese,  and 
one  for  girls.  The  number  of  boys  is  117, 
g^rls  10.  There  are  five  regular  congr^^ 
lions,  with  an  average  attendance  of  one 
hundred. 

The  mission  station  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, at  Badda^une,  in  the  low  country,  ten 
miles  north  of  Point  De  Galle,  although  com- 
menced as  early  as  that  at  Kandy,  has  been 
even  less  successful,  though  not  without  some 
important  results.  Schools  have  been  estab- 
lished, printed  books  have  been  circulated  and 
read,  and  many  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  Christianity.  Still 
there  have  been  but  few  conversions,  and  after 
the  labor  of  nearly  forty  years,  the  missionaries 
have  very  little  to  cheer  them.  In  the  annual 
report  for  1852,  Bev.  Mr.  Parsons,  one  of  the 
missionaries,  says :  **  At  this  place  the  church 
18  buUt  (it  was  dedicated  b^  Bishop  Heber,) 
and  here  are  the  mission  residences,  seminary, 
and  girls'  school ;  but  here,  alas,  is  the  great- 
eat  indiflference  to  the  good  news  of  salvation. 
It  seems  as  if  the  people  were  hardened  to  the 
sound  of  the  church  oell  and  the  missionary's 
voice,  and  accustomed  to  treat  both  with  silent 


contempt.  Last  year  I  established  an  eaiiy 
service  for  the  heathen,  who  objected  to  come 
to  the  ordinary  service.  like  everything  else 
at  Baddagame,  it  succeeded  for  a  time,  but 
within  three  months  fell  to  nothing." 

By  far  the  most  important  of  the  stations  of 
the  Church  of  England  mission  in  Ceylon,  is 
that  at  Cotta,  a  populous  district  within  a  few 
miles  of  Colombo.  The  situation  of  Cotta  is 
peculiarly  beautiful,  being  on  the  vex^ge  of  vast 
gardens  of  cinnamon,  and  surrounded  by  na- 
tural forests,  and  interspersed  with  plantations 
of  spices  and  groves  of  cocoa  nut  and  palm. 
Here  the  mission  commenced  its  labors  in 
1823,  by  the  opening  of  schools  and  the  preadi- 
ing  of  the  Gospel  to  the  natives  thr<NighoQt 
their  hamlets.  In  connection  with  this  mia- 
sion,  a  coU^iate  institotion  was  founded  in 
1827,  for  the  training  of  native  teachers  and 
assistants  destined  for  the  ministry.  It  com- 
menced with  ten  pupils,  and  has  continued  to 
the  present  time  witn  remarkable  sucoees.  To 
this  institution  have]  resorted  the  Tamils  of 
Jafiha,  the  Eandians  from  the  hills,  and  the 
Sin^ese  from  the  low  country.  In  tiiis 
'^ oriental  college"  there  are  at  present  22 
students,  extending  their  stodies  to  Greek  and 
Latin,  Euclid,  Scripture  history,  &c  There 
are  also  at  Cotta  28  vernacular  schools  for 
boys  and  38  for  girls.  oontiGning  in  all  750 
children,  besides  English  schools  Tor  boys  and 
girls.  There  are  at  present  two  missionaries 
at  Cotta,  Bev.  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Wood,  and 
the  number  of  services  held  on  the  Sabbath  is 
15.  The  average  attendance  ia  about  lOOO, 
more  than  half  of  them  being  adults.  A 
printing-press  has  been  for  some  years  in  ope- 
ration at  this  stetion,  and  from  tins  was  issued 
a  translation  of  the  scriptures,  known  as  the 
"  Cotta  version." 
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In  the  Jaffiia  district  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  has  three  mission  stations,  viz.:  at 
Nellore,  ChundicuUy,  and  Copay.  These  are 
all  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town  of  Jaffna, 


ChundicuUy  being  a  suburb,  Nellore  about  two 
miles  distant,  and  Copay  five  miles  distant. 
There  is  a  missionarv  and  a  church  at  each 
place,  but  the  attendance  is  small,  the  total 
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niimber  of  adults  at  the  three  stations  being 
200,  and  of  children  400.  Tb^  hare  also  37 
schools,  in  some  of  which  only  Tamil  is  tao^bt, 
in  others  only  Eogiisb.  In  Nellore  a  girls' 
boarding-school  has  been  established,-  similar 
to  Uukt  of  the  American  mission  at  OodooviUe. 
It  has  42  pnpils,  most  of  them  the  children  of 
heathen  parents.  The  principal  of  this  school 
is  a  superior  native  young  woman,  who  was 
brought  up  in  the  school,  and  who  speaks  and 
writes  English  with  remarkable  accuracy. 
Th^e  is  alM  a  high  school  for  boys  at  Chundi- 
col^,  with  29  pupils. — Ret.  £.  D.  Moork. 

Wksletah  MiasioxABT  SociETT. — ^The  Wes- 
leyan  mission  to  Ceylon  was  undertaken  at  the 
suggestion  of  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  Chief- 
Justice  of  that  island.  He  had  attentively 
studied  the  character  and  results  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  miauons  in  the  West  Indies,  and  most 
earnestly  urged  upon  the  Wesleyan  Conference 
the  importance  of  extending  tneir  operations 
to  Cevlon.  Some  temporary  difficulties  pre- 
Yented  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  sugges- 
tion; but  the  impression  produced  upon  the 
Methodist  Conference  by  his  appeals,  led  to 
the  establishment  of  their  Eastern  Missions. 
Dr.  Coke  had  set  his  heart  upon  sending  or 
carrying  the  Gospel  to  India ;  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  agreed  to  undertake  the  mission,  he,  though 
advanced  in  years,  determined  to  embark  in 
it.  Being  possessed  of  considerable  property, 
be  proposed  not  only  to  introduce  and  estab- 
lish the  present  mission,  but  also  to  advance 
whatever  money  might  be  required  for  the 
outfit  and  settlement  of  the  missionaries;  a 
rare  instance  of  individual  generosity  and  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  missions.  After  some 
discussion,  it  was  finally  a^preed  that  six  mis- 
sionaries for  Ceylon,  and  one  for  the  Cape  of 
€kx)d  Hope,  should  sail  with  Dr.  Coke.  Those 
for  Ceylon  were,  Messrs.  William  Ault,  James 
Lynch,  George  Erskine,  William  Martin  Har- 
rard,  Thomas  Hall  Squance,  and  Benjamin 
Clough.  Two  of  the  party,  Harvard  and 
Squance,  were  acquainted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  printing-press,  which  subsequently 
proved  of  great  service  to  the  mission.  Dr. 
Coke,  accompanied  by  six  missionaries,  set  sail 
from  Portsmouth  on  the  30th  of  December, 
1813.  On  the  passage,  Mrs.  Ault,  wife  of  one 
of  the  missionaries,  died,  happy  in  God,  and 
was  committed  to  the  great  deep,  in  joyfol 
hope  of  a  resurrection  to  eternal  life.  This 
was  a  great  affliction ;  but  one  still  greater 
soon  followed.  On  the  3d  of  May  following, 
Dr.  Coke  was  suddenly  called  to  his  eternal  re- 
ward. He  had  been  mdisposed  a  few  days  be- 
fore, but  there  was  no  apprehension  of  danger ; 
and  on  the  day  previous  to  his  death,  he  ap- 
peared considerably  better.  It  was  supposed 
that  he  died  of  apoplexy,  as  no  noise  was  heard 
in  the  adjoining  cabins,  and  he  was  found  dead. 
Deep  and  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence !  The  Doctor  believed  he  had  a  call  to 
the  East ;  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  work ; 


and,  to  use  his  own  language,  "  Only  lived  for 
India  ; "  yet  before  he  could  reach  nis  destina- 
tion, he  died  akme,  in  his  cabin,  and  was  6om*> 
mitted  to  a  watery  grave.  The  missionaries 
were  thrown  by  this  sad  calamity  into  a  state 
of  painful  apprehension ;  they  had  not  only 
lost  their  counsellor  and  guide ;  but  they  were 
left  also,  without  immediate  pecuniary  support 
The  whole  enterprise  had  rested  so  entirely  on 
their  departed  friend,  that  they  did  not  know 
whether  any  provision  had  been  made  for  the 
event  which  tnev  had  to  deplore.  But  the  loss, 
however,  of  the  human  arm,  on  which  they  had 
leaned,  led  them,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  a 
more  entire  dependence  on  Him. 

They  arrivea  at  Bombay,  May  21,  and  the 
letters  of  introduction  which  they  had  brought 
to  several  persons  of  distinction,  obtained  for 
them  a  kind  reception.  Among  them  was  one 
to  W.  T.  Money,  Esq.,  a  principal  agent  at  Bom- 
bay, from  Dr.  Buchanan ;  ana  he  relieved  their 
anxiety  by  assuring  them  he  should  be  happy 
to  advance  them  any  funds  they  might  need, 
on  the  credit  of  their  Society  at  home.  The 
Governor,  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  to  whom  likewise 
they  had  letters,  showed  them  all  the  kindness 
which  their  circumstances  required,  and  had  a 
house  of  his  own  prepared  for  their  accommo- 
dation. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  the  mission  family,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvard,  sailed 
from  Bombay,  and  landed  at  PoitU  de  Galle, 
after  a  voyage  of  nine  days.  Their  generous 
friend,  Mr.  Money,  had  written  to  Mr.  Gibson, 
the  Master  Attendant  of  Galle,  informing  him 
of  the  probable  time  of  their  arrival,  and  de- 
scribing the  signal  which  the  captain  would 
make  on  comine  in  sight  of  lano.  In  conse- 
quence, he  had  been  looking  out  for  the  ship, 
and  paid  them  all  the  attention  they  reouired. 
This  proof  of  the  lively  interest  whicn  ]\(r. 
Money  took  in  their  amiirs,  filled  them  with 
gratitude  to  him  and  to  God ;  but  what  were 
their  emotions  of  surprise  and  thankfulness, 
when  they  learned  that  Sir  Evan  Nepean  also 
had  taken  the  trouble  of  writing  favorably 
concerning  them,  to  the  (Governor  of  Ceylon, 
Sir  Bobert  Brownrigg,  who  had  in  conse- 
quence immediately  written  to  Lord  Moles- 
worth,  commandant  of  Gktlle,  directing  that 
the  Government  House  in  the  fort  should  be 
prepared  for  their  reception!  Lord  Moles- 
worth  executed  these  instructions,  not  with 
mere  official  punctuality,  but,  though  an  entire 
stranger  to  them,  with  all  the  feehngs  of  per- 
sonal friendship.  These  favors  were  rendered 
to  the  missionaries  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  in 
which  they  were  embarked ;  and  they  serve  to 
mark  the  rapid  transition  now  going  on  in  the 
public  mind.  The  Rev.  George  Bisset,  episco- 
pal chaplain  at  Colombo,  as  well  as  the  Gov- 
ernor and  other  gentlemen,  showed  them  every 
brotherly  kindness,  and  wished  them  all  success. 
The  Governor  offered  to  allow  them  fifty-six  dol- 
lars a  month  for  each  school  that  they  might 
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establish.  After  matnre  deliberation  and  fer- 
vent prayer,  it  appeared  to  them  advisable  to 
occapy  only  four  stations  for  the  present; 
namely,  Jaffiia  and  Batticaloa,  for  the  Tamil 
division  of  the  island,  Galle  and  Matura  for 
the  Singakse;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Messrs. 
Lynch  and  Sijnance  should  ffo  to  Jafiha,  Mr. 
Anlt  to  Battiealoa,  Mr.  Brskine  to  Malora, 
and  that  ALr.  Glongb  should  remain  at  Galle. 

In  a  few  days,  after  celebrating  the  Lord's 
Supper  together,  in  which  Lord  .Molesworth 
requested  permission  to  join  them,  Messrs. 
Lynch  and  Squance  set  out  for  Ja&a.  On 
their  arrival  at  Colombo  they  were  hospitably 
entertained  by  Mr.  Twistleton,  and  much  re- 
freshed in  spirit  by  their  intercourse  with  other 
friends.  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Brownriffg,  Sir 
Alexander  and  Lady  Johnston,  gave  them  a 
cordial  welcome,  and  encouraged  them  to  pro- 
ceed. Mr.  Armour  received  them  as  brethren, 
and  Mr.  Ohater,  the  Baptist  missionary,  was 
no  less  kind,  and  invited  them  to  preach  in  his 
chapel,  where  the  military  of  the  garrison  at- 
tenaed.  Their  attention  was  callea  to  the  case 
of  a  convert  from  Mohammedanism,  who  had 
been  baptized  in  the  fort  church  by  the  name 
of  Daniel  Theophilus,  said  to  be  the  first  con- 
version from  Isfamism  which  had  been  known 
in  CevloD.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mind  and 
coDsiderabie  learning ;  and  hopes  were  enter- 
tained that  his  public  renunciation  of  his  for- 
mer faith,  and  nis  open  acknowledgement  of 
Ohristianitv,  would  nave  an  extensive  e&ct  on 
others  of  tne  same  faith.  The  change  in  his 
religious  profession  had  called  down  upon  him 
the  indignation  of  his  relatives  and  former 
connexions,  some  of  whom  were  fully  bent  upon 
his  destruction.  But  he  was  taken  under  the 
protection  of  the  government,  and  by  them 
committed  to  the  care  of  Messrs.  Lynch  and 
Squance,  that  he  might  accompany  them  to 
Jafihapatam,  and  there  be  furtnar  instructed 
in  the  doctrines  and  duUes  of  Christianity. 

On  the  first  of  August  they  set  out  with  this 
interesting  companion :  and  on  their  arrival 
at  Jafiha,  the  sub-collector,  Mr.  Mooyart,  re- 
ceived them  with  great  kindness.  Hjere  they 
were  also  welcomed  by  Christian  David,  the 
I  Tamil  preacher  from  Tranquebar,  who  presided 
over  the  Tamil  Christians  in  that  province. 
He  told  Mr.  Lynch  that  he  had  for  more  tlum 
ten  years  prayed  that  some  missionaries  might 
be  sent  to  Ceylon,  and  that  ho  regarded  their 
arrival  as  an  answer  to  his  prayers.  While  he 
was  able  to  afibrd  them  considerable  aid  in 
furthering  the  objects  of  Ibeir  mission,  they 
in  their  turn  greatly  assisted  him  in  the 
way  of  religious  instruction.  They  had  now 
a  gratifying  proof  of  the  liberal  intentions 
of  the  government  towards  them  in  the  pro- 
posal for  the  endowment  of  fbfflish  schools 
to  be  placed  under  their  care.  Since  Jaffiia 
was  to  be  the  residence  of  two  missionaries, 
they  found  that  the  stipulated  allowance 
for  each  school  was,  in  tneir  case,  doubled. 


I  At  the  request  of  the  European  resideots, 
who  were  without  the  means  of  public  in- 
struction, they  held  Divine  service  in  Englishi 
alternately  reading  the  dmrch  prayers  and 
preaching;  and  they  were  much  encouraged 
oy  the  apparent  effects  of  their  ministrations. 

The  other  missionaries  joined  their  stations 
about  the  same  time,  and  met  with  similar  aid 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  work.  Matura,  to 
whidi  Mr.  Erskine  was  amx>inted,  was  about 
thirty  miles  firom  GaUe.  The  civil  auliioritieB 
afibrded  him  every  facility  he  required  in  the 
openiitt^  of  the  promised  English  school,  which 
the  children  of  the  highest  classes  of  nativeB 
attended  with  manif<^  pleasure.  He  soon 
commenced  his  English  ministration,  also,  in 
the  Dutch  church  in  Hie  fort ,-  but  his  con- 
gregation was  small,  the  European  garrison 
consisting  of  few  troops.  The  native  popula- 
tion was  considerable,  and  the  district  was 
found  to  be  one  of  the  strongholds  of  their  su- 
perstition :  he  lost  no  time,  therefore,  in  b^gin- 
ninff  the  study  of  Singalese,  that  he  might  at- 
tack the  enemy  in  his  quarters. 

Battiealoa,  Mr.  Auit's  station,  was  above 
150  miles  beyond  Matura.  It  is  a  small  ra- 
hind,  containing  a  fort,  with  a  few  houses ;  but 
it  is  the  central  point  of  an  important  district 
of  the  same  name,  which  carries  on  a  constant 
trade  with  the  interior,  and  contains  a  lai^ 
population.  Mr.  Ault  proceeded  to  Battiodoa, 
m  a  native  dh^ney,  a  kind  of  sailing  bargee 
which  was  expected  to  make  the  passage  in 
three  days;  but  it  took  more  than  eight  to 
reach  the  destined  port  As  he  had  not  pro- 
vided for  so  long  a  passage,  his  sufiorings  and 
privations  by  the  way,  added  to  his  amction 
nrom  the  recent  loss  of  his  wiie,  so  sho<^  his 
constitution,  that  he  was  ill-suited  to  enter  upon 
his  arduous  duties.  There  was  no  habitataoB 
vacant  for  him ;  but  the  Collector,  Mr.  Sawers^ 
and  the  Magistrate,  Mr.  Atkinson,  received  him 
into  their  houses,  and  showed  him  every  atten- 
tion, and  he  was  soon  sufficientiy  recovered  to 
open  the  English  school  On  Sunday  momingB 
he  performed  divine  service  for  the  civilians 
and  military,  when  his  congregation  was  sel- 
dom less  than  150,  the  soldiers  being  marched 
to  church.  He  had  an  evening  service  also, 
at  which  their  attendance  was  optiomd ;  and 
the  numbers  that  came  were  sufficient  to  show 
a  desire  to  hear  the  Word,  while  a  few  applied 
to  him  under  serious  concern.  The  station  was 
crowded  with  the  sick ;  they  saw  their  com- 
rades dying  daily ;  and  the  missionary  sought 
to  improve  the  solemn  season  to  their  soola 
He  did  not,  however,  sufier  these  labors  to  di- 
vert him  from  the  natives.  He  labored  hard 
at  the  Tamil  language,  and  soon  began  to  itin- 
erate among  the  huts  in  the  neighboring 
countrv. 

At  Galle,  Mr.  Clough  performed  the  English 
service,  in  the  Dutch  cimrch,  every  Sunday ; 
and  a  private  house  in  the  fort  was  fitted  up, 
by  some  of  his  hearers,  for  preaching  on  an 
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eTening  daring  the  week,  and  for  religious  coq- 
Tersatioo  with  thoee  ander  serioos  impressions. 
The  marked  attention  of  Lord  Molesworth 
not  only  encouraged  him,  but  exerted  a  good 
influence  among  the  officers  and  troops.  His 
Lordship  often  appeared  in  company  with  the 
humble  missionary  on  public  occasions,  and 
was  seldom  absent  from  the  cottage  in  which 
their  religiouB  meetings  were  held.  The  good 
effect  produced  upon  the  European  inhabitants 
and  the  military  was  soon  very  apparent  But, 
thoufi^h  encouri^^  by  these  tnings,  Mr.  Clough 
could  not  permit  himself  to  be  detained  from 
his  missionary  work.  Besides  the  numerous 
Europeans  and  the  inhabitants  of  Dutch  and 
Portuguese  extraction  in  ihe  fort,  at  Galle,  the 
Mohammedans  resided  there  in  great  numbers, 
and  had  a  mofl<)ue  in  the  garrison,  the  only  one 
in  the  whole  island.  There  was  a  yeiy  large 
population  of  Singalese  in  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, whose  docility  ai^d  gentleness  of  disposi- 
tion were  not  surpassed  hy  the  natives  of  any 
other  district  in  the  British  territories;  but 
they  were  heathen.  To  these,  Mr.  dough's 
attention  was  anxiously  directed ;  and  he  wish- 
ed to  live  among  them,  to  study  their  language, 
and  to  exert  himself  for  their  spiritual  welfare ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  Providence  opened 
the  way  for  him  to  do  so.  He  received  a  visit 
at  the  Government-house,  from  Don  Abraham 
Dias  Abeyesinhe  Amavasekara,  Uie  Maha  or 
great  Moodeliar  of  Galle,  a  fine-looking  man, 
of  good  understanding,  and  of  a  liberal  mind, 
and  who,  from  his  rank,  was  possessed  of  un- 
bounded influence  throughout  the  district. 
After  the  usual  compliments,  he  addressed  Mr. 
Clough  in  English,  stating  that  he  was  come  to 
place  his  own  children  nuosc  his  protection  and 
instructions;, that,  having  heara  that  he  was 
desirous  to  establish  a  sdiool  for  the  sons  of 
xiative  head-men,  he  was  glad  to  ofier  him  a 
good  house,  leadv  furnished  for  the  purpose, 
near  his  own  resiaence,  which,  if  it  suited  nim, 
was  at  his  service  ;  adding,  tnat  he  should 
think  it  an  honor  to  have  such  a  reverend  ^en- 
tleman  living  near  him,  and  that  he  would  as- 
sist him  in  all  things  in  his  power.  Mr. 
Ciough  having  accepted  the  offer,  was  thus, 
without  any  expense  to  the  mission  fund, 
placed  at  once  in  a  situation  of  comfort  and 
reqiectabilitv,  in  which  he  could  prosecute  the 
study  of  the  language,  and  commence  his  Ubors 
among  the  natives.  His  school  was  soon 
opened,  and  attended  by  some  of  the  most  in- 
telligent boys  upon  the  island.  The  Moodeliar 
manifested  great  anxiety  for  his  comfort,  fur- 
nished him  with  a  horse,  and  afforded  him  as- 
sistance whenever  he  required  it  The  patron- 
age and  friendship  of  this  person  had  great  in- 
fluence on  the  surrounding  natives.  Curiosity 
was  powerfully  excited,  and  in  his  new  residence 
Mr.  Clough  was  visited  by  learned  priests,  and 
persons  of  various  classes  who  came  to  inquire 
respecting  the  religion  he  professed.  With 
the  help  of  an  interpreter,  he  nad  frequent  op- 


portunities to  converse  with  these  visitors  con- 
cerning the  faith  that  is  in  Christ,  and  had  the 
pleasure,  in  s(Hne  instances,  of  seeing  them  de- 
part, apparently  impressed  with  the  results  of 
their  incjuiries.  By  the  Moodeliar's  assistance 
he  obtained  a  comi)etent  Singalese  teacher,  un- 
der whose  instruction  he  appli^  himself  dili- 
pntly  to  the  study  of  that  lanj^uage.  He  soon 
nad  reason  to  trace  the  providence  of  God  in 
these  arrangements,  which  were  ordered  so  en- 
tirely in  accordance  with  his  design,  and  yet 
so  indenendently  of  himself.  He  began  im- 
mediately to  hold  intercourse  with  the  Singa- 
lese, and  especially  with  the  priests ;  and  Pro- 
vidence cast  him  in  the  way  of  one  of  ^e 
most  influential  in  the  island,  who  was  well 
known  both  in  the  Kandian  and  British  domin- 
ions. This  high-priest  was  everywhere  extolled 
for  his  extensive  knowledge,  both  of  the  relig- 
ion and  literature  of  Ceylon,  as  well  as  of  the 
Oriental  languages,  and  several  marks  of  dis- 
tinction had  been  conferred  upon  him.  He  had 
resided  for  a  considerable  time  at  the  Court  of 
Kandy ;  and  at  his  inauguration  as  a  priest  he 
had  the  honor  of  ridii^  on  the  king's  own 
elephant  Mr.  Clough,  desirous  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  native  superstitions,  that 
he  might  be  the  better  prepared  to  expose 
their  absurdity  and  impiety,  took  every  oppor- 
tunity to  be  present  at  theur  religious  services, 
and  endeavored,  on  such  occasions,  to  engage 
the  priests  in  conversation,  in  the  hearing  of 
their  followers.  A  celebrated  festival,  called 
Banna  maddua,  at  which  the  priest  was  carried 
in  great  pomp  on  the  shoulders  of  his  disciples, 
furnishea  the  first  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  the  high-priest,  who  app^&red  to  be  deep- 
ly impressed  with  what  he  neard,  and  visited 
Mr.  Clough  in  private,  for  further  informa- 
tion. Mr.  Clough  gave  him  a  copy  of  the  Gos- 
pels at  his  own  heathen  temple,  in  presence  of 
some  of  his  pupils,  educating  for  the  Budhist 
priesthood,  who  were  not  a  bttle  surprised  at 
the  joy  which  he  expressed,  and  the  care  with 
which  he  wrapped  up  the  book.  He  read  it 
with  diligence,  and  it  furnished  him  with  topics 
of  inquiry,  which  led  to  the  gradual  develop- 
ment  of  the  whole  system  of  human  redemp- 
tion. After  about  two  months,  the  priest 
avowed  an  entire  revolution  of  sentiment  pro- 
fessed his  firm  conviction  of  the  Divine  origin 
of  Christianity,  and  expressed  a  wish  openly  to 
renounce  Budhism,  and  to  make  a  public  pro- 
fession of  his  faith  in  Christ  He  now  became 
anxious  for  baptism,  declaring  that  he  r^arded 
it  as  the  characteristic  mark  of  those  who 
were  not  worshipers  of  idols.  But  as  this 
step  would  inevitably  subject  him  to  the  pri- 
vations of  poverty,  and  perhaps  to  the  attacks 
of  iofuriatea  idolaters  upon  his  life,  Mr.  Clouffh 
made  the  Governor  acquainted  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  received  an  im- 
mediate answer  from  his  Excellency,  that  if 
the  priest,  from  conviction,  embraced  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  protection  should  be  afforded  him. 
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Meanwhile,  every  eflfort  was  tried  by  his  friends 
and  the  priests  to  shake  his  resolution ;  but 
threats  and  persuasions  were  alike  unavailing, 
he  had  «  counted  the  cost"  On  the  25th  of 
December,  1814,  he  put  off  the  yellow  robes  of 
his  profession,  and  was  publicly  admitted  into 
the  visible  Church  of  Onrist,  m  the  presence 
of  a  crowded  conmgation,  by  the  ordinance 
of ,  Baptism,  receiving  the  name  of  Peterus 
Panditta  Sdoarras,  Thus  did  he  give  up  rank, 
affluence,  connexions,  family,  and  all  that  the 
world  holds  dear,  to  embrace  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  consci- 
ence. Through  the  interposition  of  Sir  Robert 
Brownrigg,  he  was  placed  in  a  situation  to 
maintain  himself.  His  literary  qualifications 
obtained  for  him  the  office  of  Sinhalese  trans- 
lartor  to  the  government,  at  a  Ixed  ssdary. 
His  studies  were  directed  with  a  view  to  his 
becoming,  at  a  future  period,  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  among  his  own  countrymen.  Many  of 
the  priests  were  so  shaken  by  this  conduct  of 
their  leader,  that  they,  also,  were  desirous  of 
embracing  Christianity ;  but  there  waa  this 
difficultv  m  the  way  :  when  they  cast  off  their 
robes,  they  lost  all,  even  their  freehold  estates, 
if  they  had  any. 

Not  long  after  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries 
they  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  their 
companions,  Mr.  Ault,  who  sank  under  a  severe 
disease  with  which  he  had  for  some  time  been 
afflicted.  He  died  at  BatttcaloOj  and  was  in- 
terred with  every  mark  of  respect  from  all 
classes  of  inhabitants.  His  career  was  short, 
but  not  without  effect.  In  the  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Grovemment  Gazette  announc- 
ing his  death,  after  bearing  testimony  to  his 
piet^  and  zeal,  it  is  added — **  Possessing  rare 
qualifications  for  the  meritorious  and  useful 
work  which  he  had  undertaken,  his  success  in 
the  short  space  of  eight  months^  in  raising  at 
that  place,  a  respect  for,  and  a  decent  obser- 
vance of,  at  least  the  external  form  of  religion, 
was  truly  remarkable.  And  although  it  could 
not  be  said  that  he  made  any  converts  from 
either  the  heathen  or  Mohammedan  faith  to 
that  of  Christianity ;  yet,  bv  the  establishment 
of  eight  schools  for  the  education  of  Hindoo 
children,  and  by  his  talents  and  address  having 
so  far  overcome  the  scruples  and  prejudices  of 
their  parents,  as  to  introduce  the  reading  of 
the  New  Testament  as  the  only  school-book 
to  the  more  advanced  scholars,  he  has  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  most  extensive  propagation  of 
our  faith.'* 

About  this  time  it  was  proposed  to  establish 
a  system  of  village  preaching  on  the  liOrd's 
day,  in  the  vicinity  of  Colombo,  where  Mr. 
Harvard  was  then  stationed,  by  means  of  in- 
terpreters. For  this  purpose  they  were  provi- 
de with  Singalese  youths  from  the  govern- 
ment seminary,  who  were  deemed  competent 
to  interpret  the  missionaries'  discourses.  Two 
or  three  of  the  government  interpreters  were 
associated  with  them,  and  Sir  A.  Johnston  di- 


rected that  the  principal  Singalese  interpreter  of 
the  Supreme  Court  should  accompany  Mr.  Har- 
vard whenever  required.  The  persons  so  em- 
ployed were  previously  instructed  what  to  do ; 
the  native  congregations  were  assembled  in 
the  government  sdiools ;  the  meetings  were 
always  opened  and  closed  with  prayer,  and 
were  productive  of  considerable  benefit  to 
those  who  attended  them.  Thus,  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  the  missionaries, 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  villages  were  regularly 
supplied  withpublic  religious  instruction  every 
Sabbath.  Wnilc,  however,  we  admire  the 
spirit  that  prompted  these  proceedings,  we  must 
not  omit  to  record  the  personal  inconvenience 
which  they  suffered  from  them,  as  a  warning 
to  others.  Mr.  Harvard  confesses  that  "  zeaJ^ 
undisciplined  by  prudence,  impelled  us  to  exer- 
tions, in  these  itinerating  labors,  which  were  too 
violent  to  be  lasting.  Jn  companv  with  my 
interpreter,  I  have  frequently  traveled  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles  in  one  day,  addressing  three 
congregations,  and  returning  in  the  evening  to 
preach  in  English,  in  the  Pettah.  Mr.  Clough 
was  no  less  regardless  of  himself.  The  leading 
of  the  singing  also  devolved  on  us,  which  was 
even  more  laborious  than  preaching.  The 
abundance  of  the  harvest  and  the  paucity  of 
laborers,  is  the  only  apology  to  be  made  for 
efibrta  which  cannot  be  wholly  justified ;  and 
which  at  length  inflicted  injuries  upon  my 
constitution  from  which  probably  it  will  never 
wholly  recover." 

An  English  service,  for  natives  understand- 
ing the  English  language,  was  also  opened  at 
this  time  in  Colombo ;  and  their  place  of  wor 
ship  having  become  too  small,  a  larger  build- 
ing was  commenced.  A  Sabbath-school  of 
over  200  children  was  also  organized.  The 
printing-press  wasput  in  operation,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Harvard,  and  soon  spelling- 
books,  hymn-books,  and  religious  books,  or 
tracts  of  different  kinds  were  printed  in  the 
Singalese,  Tamil,  and  Portuguese  languages. 
The  mission  house  being  situated  on  the  main 
road  from  the  country  to  the  fort,  the  mission- 
aries had  frequent  opportunities  to  converse 
with  the  natives,  on  their  way  to  and  from  the 
town.  Hie  results  of  these  interviews  were 
often  encouraging ;  and  in  one  instance  were 
productive  of  the  happiest  effects.  A  Bndhist 
priest,  known  by  the  title  of  the  Ava  Pwest, 
was  introduced  to  them  by  a  note  from  the 
Bev.  G.  Bisset  This  man  possessed  much 
acuteness  of  intellect  enriched  bv  scientific 
and  literary  research ;  he  was  highlv  respected 
bv  his  disciples,  and  had  attains  the  honora- 
ble distinction  of  Maha  Maiaiul.  He  avowed 
himself  an  atheist  in  principle;  but  after  much 
discussion  his  unbeliei  and  prejudice  were  over- 
come, and  he  became  a  sincere  inquirer  after 
truth.  In  proof  of  his  sincerity,  he  consented 
to  Mr.  Harvard's  preaching  in  the  temple  of 
which  he  was  the  chief-priest  His  priae  was 
renounced,  and  he  became  a  docile  scholar, 
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recdving  with  meekness  instniction  in  the  first 
principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  with  a 
view  to  his  baptism,  which  he  earnestly  desired. 
After  some  time,  Mr.  Harvard  preached  in  his 
temple,  through  an  interpreter,  m  front  of  the 
great  image,  to  a  large  congregation  of  priests 
and  people,  from  1  Cor.  8:4:  '*  We  know 
that  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world,  and  there 
is  none  other  God  bat  one."  On  their  return 
to  CoIoQibo  the  Aya  Priest  publicly  renounced 
his  former  notions  and  was  baptized  in  the 
fort  church,  by  the  name  of  Gbobob  Nado- 

BIS  DB  SiLYA. 

In  their  visits  to  the  native  Christians  in 
the  villages,  the  missionaries  were  occasionally 
met  or  accompani^  by  Sir.  A.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Twistleton,  and-  even  the  Governor  with  his 
lady  and  suite,  who  attended  divine  service,  with 
the  Singalese  Christians,  in  churches  of  the 
humblest  structure.  This  cotmtenance  of  the 
highest  official  authorities  in  the  island  tended 
to  obviate  difficulties  which  they  would  other- 
wise have  found  it  hard  to  remove.  There 
was  one  prejudice,  however,  which  they  could 
not  immediately  overcome.  The  native  Chris- 
tians had  a  strong  objection  to  their  women 
appearing  in  a  pUM^e  of  worship,  except  at  the 
administration  of  baptism,  and  the  celebration 
of  marriage.  This  was  so  prejudicial  to  the 
domestic  character  of  the  people  that  the  mis- 
aonaries  resolved  to  persevere  until  they  should 
see  the  mothers  and  daughters  of  the  Chris- 
tians taking  their  proper  place  in  the  church ; 
in  which,  uter  much  efibrt,  they  were  success- 
ful. 

The  converted  Ava  Priest,  George  Nadoris, 
manifested  a  strong  desire  for  the  conversion  of 
his  idolatrous  countrymen.  It  appeared  that 
half  the  priests  and  temples  in  the  island  had 
been  un(kr  his  control  He  accompanied  the 
missionaries  in  their  preaching  excursions 
round  the  country,  when  he  addressed  large 
companies  of  people,  from  800  to  1,000  at  a 
time,  in  the  most  Uvely  and  eloquent  manner ; 
and  his  character  as  a  priest  was  so  well 
known  before  his  conversion,  that  wherever  he 
went  the  people  recognized  him,  and  the  effects 
produced  by  his  public  discourses  were  re- 
markable. The  priests  came  from  almost 
every  part  of  the  country,  even  from  the  inte- 
rior, to  contend  with  him.  Great  numbers  of 
the  superior  order  of  priests  avowed  themselves 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  but 
they  were  not  willing,  like  George  Nadoris,  to 
deny  themselves  and  take  up  the  cross.  There 
was,  however,  one  exception.  Nadoris  had  a 
friend  among  them,  who  possessed  considerable 
property,  good  natural  abilities,  and  an  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  foreign  languages. 
His  disposition  was  meek,  and  his  manners 
prepossessing.  When  introduced  to  the  mis- 
eiomiries  by  nis  friend  and  instructor,  he  pro- 
fessed to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  pagan  super- 
stitions; ofiered  himself  for  baptism,  and  beg- 
ged to  be   instructed  in  the  principles  of 


Christianity.  The  knowledge  which  tho 
brethren  had  by  this  time  acquired  of  the  de- 
ceptive character  of  the  natives,  made  them 
cautions  in  the  admission  of  candidates.  In 
the  present  instance  their  examination  of  the 
man's  motives  was  more  than  usually  severe ; 
but  they  could  detect  no  sinister  design.  His 
replies  to  their  questions  were  given  with  the 
greatest  apparent  sincerity ;  and,  after  putting 
him  off  for  a  considerable  time,  they  felt  so 
well  satisfied  with  him,  that  they  could  no 
longer  resist  his  importunity  to  be  received 
into  the  Christian  church.  He  was  baptized 
by  the  name  of  Benjamin  Parks.  "It  wa^ 
most  gratifying,"  observed  Sir  Alexander 
Johnston  on  the  occasion,  "to  see  the  very 
men  who  had  been  devoted  to  a  heathen  priest- 
hood, surmounting  every  prejudice  of  education 
and  profession,  and  convinced  of  the  delusion 
of  Umt  idolatiy  which  they  had  been  taught 
to  preach."  He  also  further  remarked  "  that 
it  was  one  of  many  proo&  of  the  good 
effect  produced  among  the  natives  by  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Scriptures." 

In  the  month  of  June,  1815,  Rev.  John  Me- 
Kenny  arrived  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  was  followed,  early  ia  1816,  by  four  more, 
Messrs.  Callaway,  Carver,  Broadbent,  and  Jack- 
son,  as  a  reinforcement;  and  a  young  man, 
named  Salmon,  was  appointed  as  an  assistant 
missionaij.  He  was  the  first  preacher  they 
had  obtained  firom  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island.  His  acquaintance  with  several 
languages  rendered  him  a  valuable  acquisition 
as  an  interpreter,  and  he  was  received  on  trial, 
and  appointed  to  the  Matura  station,  with 
Mr.  Callaway,  to  whom  he  proved  a  useful  col- 
league. Not  long  after,  a  second  ^oung  man, 
named  John  Antnoniez,  also  bom  m  the  coun- 
try, was  employed  as  a  local  preacher  at  Galle. 

The  building  commenced  at  Colombo  was 
finished  and  opened  for  public  worship  on 
Sunday,  December  23d,  1816.  An  appro- 
priate discourse  was  preached  by  Mr.  Clongh 
from  Ps.  122 :  6.  It  was  provided  with  an 
organ,  purchased  at  Galle.  In  the  evening  a 
second  service  was  held,  which  was  crowded, 
the  Governor  and  his  lady,  and  most  of  the 
civilian^  and  military  officers  of  the  station 
being  present,  together  with  a  number  of  re- 
spectable natives. 

It  was  now  agreed  to  have  service  in  Eng- 
lish every  Sabbath  at  7  A.M.,  and  at  the 
same  hour  in  the  evening ;  also  a  Singalese 
service  at  half-past  ten  in  the  forenoon. 
The  missionaries  now  be^an  to  hold  annual 
conferences  for  the  regulation  of  the  concerns 
of  the  mission.  It  is  said  of  them  in  the  So 
ciety's  Report,  "By  preaching,  catechizing, 
conducting  native  schools,  and  printing  the 
Scriptures  and  useful  books,  they  are  lav- 
ing the  foundation  of  a  work,  which, 
if  zealously  supported,  promises,  under  the 
blessing  of  €k)d,  to  re^rect  the  temples  of 
Christ  now  in  ruins,  through  the  neglect  of 
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Christians ;  to  arrest  the  devastating  progress 
of  Paganism  and  Mohammedanism,  now  almost 
triumphant  over  the  feeble  remains  of  Christ- 
ianity ;  to  reafflert  the  honor  and  victories  of 
the  cross ;  and  convey  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  salvation  throngn  an  island,  the  essential 
principle  of  whose  religion  is,  to  deny  God, 
and  wnose  almost  universal  practice  is,  to  wor- 
ship devils." 

llie  concerns  of  the  mission  were  daily 
gathering  strength,  and  the  missionaries, 
hoping  to  occupy  Caltura  the  ensaing  year, 
asked  for  four  additional  missionaries,  to  en- 
able them  to  occupy  all  the  coast  to  Galle; 
and  two  more  to  go  northward.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  arrangement,  they  established 
themselves  among  the  Tamil  population  of 
Jaffna)  TrincomcSee,  and  Batticaloa ;  and  so 
early  as  1819,  they  had  opened  schools  in  the 
principal  villages  along  the  western  coast, 
from  Negombo  to  Galle.  For  twenty  years 
the  Wesleyan  missionaries  carried  on  the  work 
of  general  education  in  the  maritime  provin- 
ces, which  was  afterwards  taken  up  oy  the 
Government  in  1834.  They  did  not  aspire  to 
the  communication  of  the  higher  branches  of 
learning,  which  had  already  been  provided  for 
in  the  seminary  of  Colombo — an  institution 
maintained  by  the  Government  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  sons  of  the  chie&  and  higher  order 
of  the  natives ;  but  in  the  principal  villages, 
to  which  they  extended  their  operations,  the 
children  of  the  peasantry  were  instructed  by 
the  Wcsleyaus  in  tJie  principles  of  Christianity, 
and  the  essentials  of  general  elementary  know- 
ledge. 

The  usual  objection  was  at  first  urged  to  fe- 
males learning  to  read;  but  this  was  soon 
overcome ;  and  at  a  very  early  period  the  at- 
tention of  the  missionaries  was  directed 
strongly  to  an  object  which  has  since  been 
kept  steadily  in  view :  the  education  of  the 
Singalese,  through  the  medium  of  their  own 
vernacular  tongue.  Until  taken  up  by  the 
Wesleyans,  this  important  department  had 
been  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  priests 
hood,  who  octnipied  themselves  in  every  paw- 
sela  and  temple,  in  teaching  to  write  upon 
olas,  and  read  from  the  legendary  books  of  the 
Budiiists.  In  their  hands  education  wos  of  the 
lowest  description,  and  the  priests  themselves 
were  but  a  stage  in  advance  of  their  pupils. 
Science  formed  no  feature  in  their  own  educa- 
tion; history  is  confined  to  the  events  con- 
nected with  religion  and  its  movements ;  me- 
dicine is  culled  from  the  imperfect  notices  of 
their  ancient  Sanskrit  authorities ;  and  astro- 
nomy, degraded  into  the  mere  dreams  of 
astrology,  is  aSbcted  to  be  studied  by  the 
priests,  who,  by  a  singular  anomaly,  share  its 
cultivation  with  the  tom-tom  beaters,  orberra- 
wagOH,  one  of  the  lowest  and  least  respected 
castes  in  Ceylon. 

Vernacular  education  was  begun  by  the 
Wesley ans  in  1817,  in  the  hope  of  supejrceding 


the  Budhist  priesthood  in  this  department ; 
and  so  successful  was  the  effort,  that  before 
the  close  of  the  year,  upwards  of  1000  scholars 
were  in  attendance ;  twelve  months  Mer  the 
number  increased  to  4000 ;  and  during  thirty 
years  that  the  system  has  been  in  operation, 
upwards  of  21,000  pupils,  females  as  well  as 
males,  have  JfW)m  time  to  time  been  instructed 
in  the  numerous  schools  of  the  mission.  No 
religious  test  is  required  for  admission,  and  no 
compulsion  is  exexied  to  enforce  participation 
in  the  Christian  services  of  the  schools.  The 
objections  of  parents  are  at  once  respected,  if 
advanced ;  but  the  instances  have  been  rare  in 
which  any  scruples  have  ever  been  urged, 
either  by  the  priesthood  or  by  the  people,  to 
any  portion  of  the  system. 

But  laborious  and  extended  aa  have  been 
these  efforts  of  the  Wesleyans,  the  tenor  of 
their  observation  and  experience  has  pro- 
duced a  conviction  that  however  efficient  edu- 
cation may  have  proved  amon^  the  Budhists 
as  a  pioneer  and  precursor  for  tne  introduction 
of  Christianity,  its  value  is  but  secondary 
as  compared  with  preaching  to  adults,  and 
awaking  the  native  mind  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  pulpit  and  printing-press. 
**  Under  this  conviction,"  says  Sir  E.  Tennant, 
^  the  Methodists  have  been  the  closest  investi- 
gators of  Budhism,  the  most  profound  students 
of  its  sacred  books  in  the  original,  and  the 
most  accomplished  scholars  both  in  the  classi- 
cal and  vernacular  languages  of  Ceylon." 
The  information  thus  acquired  has  been  sedu- 
lously employed  by  them  in  the  preparation  of 
works  in  Singalese,  demonstrative  or  the  errors 
of  Budhism,  and  illustrative  of  the  evidences 
and  institutions  of  Christianity.  To  the  value 
of  these  publications  and  the  influence  exe^ 
cised  by  their  promulgation  throughout  Cey- 
lon, the  missionaries  of  other  churches  who 
labor  in  the  same  field  with  the  Methodists, 
have  borne  their  cordial  and  concurrent  attes- 
tation. 

Of  the  converts  made  from  paganism  to 
Christianity,  by  the  instrumentality  of  our 
missionaries  in  Ceylon,  we  have  the  following 
testimony  from  Mr.  Harvard,  in  answer  to  the 
inquiry  of  the  committee:  "As  it  respects 
the  nature  of  the  change  which  our  converts 
have  undergone,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  in  every  case  it  has  been  real,  accord- 
ing to  its  degree.  There  has  been  a  real  con- 
viction of  the  falsehood  of  their  previous  faith, 
and  a  real  persuasion  of  the  truth  and  excel* 
lenoe  of  the  Gospel.  I  have  had  every  oppor' 
tunity  of  being  satisfied  on  this  point  As  in 
each  case  of  conversion  from-  heathenism  the 
change  has  been  real,  so  it  has  been  operative. 
In  none  of  them  have  there  been  any  linger- 
ings  after  their  former  idolatt^.  They  Mve 
renounced  their  former  practices ;  and,  so  far 
as  my  knowledge  has  gone,  their  conduct  has 
been  a  constant  conformity  to  Christian 
practice.     To  a  very  gratifying  extent  the 
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chAoge  in  our  converts  has  been  ezpenmentol. 
It  is  scaroelv  to  be  expected  that  a  man  com- 
iog  out  of  the  darkn^  of  heatheniflm,  under 
the  ordinary  influence  of  the  Spirit,  should 
very  rapidly  apprehend  the  things  of  God 
However,  in  all  we  have  been  satisfied  of  a 
conviction  of  sin,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  be 
saved.  In  some  cases  we  have  had  professions 
of  religious  enjoyment  that  we  dare  not  call 
in  question,  and  which  have  been  justified  by 
a  corresponding  faithfulness  and  consistency 
of  life."  ''I  have  heard/'  says  Mr.  Fox, 
writing  in  1823,  "  in  this  country,  both  in  the 
Singa^  and  Portuguese  languages,  as  art- 
leas  and  satisOsu^tory  sentiments  of  Ohristian 
experience  as  I  ever  heard  in  the  English  lan- 
guage; and  I  have  seen  the  colored  &ee 
beaming  with  smiles,  while  the  last  audible 
sound, '  Yetuif  Wahanaeyf  Jesns,  my  filsvtoiir, 
passed  the  dying  lips-" 

In  the  yean  1826  and  1827,  several  other 
priests  of  the  hif^hest  class  were  converted  to 
the  Christian  iiuth,  and  have  become  active 
agents  in  the  mission.  An  institution  for  the 
instruction  of  voun^  natire  converts,  with  a 
view  to  the  Christian  ministry,  has  been  in 
successful  operation  since  1826. 

Kaody,  the  capital  of  the  interior  of  the 
island,  was  occuj>ied  as  a  mission  station  in 
1840.  This  mission,  besides  its  immediate 
benefit  to  the  people,  led  to  an  investigation  of 
the  subject  of  government  support  of  idola- 
try. This  eaposure  roused  the  astonishment 
and  indignation  of  the  Christian  world,  which 
was  followed  by  the  issuing  of  those  instruc- 
tions which  led  to  the  disseverance  of  the 
guilty  and  mischievous  connexion  between  the 
government  and  the  idolatrous  and  supersti- 
tious practices  of  their  Budhist,  Hindoo,  and 
Mohammedan  subjects. 

In  1842  a  mission  was  established  among 
that  wild  and  barbarous  people,  called  the 
Yeddahs,  who,  in  a  state  of  savage  indepen- 
dence, inhabit  the  jungle  in  the  interior  of  the 
island,  a  few  days'  journey  from  Batticaloa. 
God  hag  crowned  the  enierprize  vrith  his  bless- 
iog,  and  granted  his  servants  great  success. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  learned  and  devoted 
missionaries  with  which  Grod  has  favored  the 
Ceylon  mission,  the  press,  in  the  different  lac- 
pages  spokai  there,  has  done  a  noble  work.  It 
has  not  only  presented  them  with  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tores,  in  &  language  which  thev  can  reieid,  but 
has  also  fumlahed  them  with  senool-books,  and 
works  on  history,  biopf^h  v,  science,  and  the- 
oIogT,  besides  a  penodical  literature.  The 
Ceylon  native  ministry  are  a  class  of  very  able, 
devoted,  and  sacalons  men,  continuidly  growing 
in  number  and  efficiency* 

The  manner  in  whldi  the  missionaries  hare 
to  meet  aad  combat  the  Bndhism  and  devil- 
worship  in  C^lon,  is  well  exhibited 'in  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  the  Bev.  Joseph 
Bippon,  of  Point  de  Galle,  addressed  to  the 
secretariea  of  the  society  in  1851 :  **  On  my 


arrival  here,  I  found  Mr.  Dickson  doing  the 
full  work  of  this  large  and  important  circuit, 
and  laboring  among  the  people  with  great 
acceptability  and  success,  preaching  in  three 
different  languages  weekly,  and  taking  long, 
fieUiguing  journeys,  but  so  worn  down  by  dis- 
ease and  incessant  labors,  that  it  was  painM 
to  see  him  or  hear  hux^  speak.  I  was  thankiul 
that  I  came  out  by  the  quickest  route,  or 
otherwise  the  life  of  a  valuable  missionary 
must  have  been  saerificed,  and  this  important 
stadon  left  unoccupied.  He  much  needed  the 
rest  which  he  is  now  taking  on  the  continent, 
and  I  sincerely  pray  that  it  may  be  blessed  to 
his  complete  restoration  to  healui,  though  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  fear  Ihat  his  disease  is 
too  far  advanced  to  be  arrested.  I  relieved 
him  at  once  of  the  English  work,  and,  in  a 
month,  had  so  far  acquired  the  Ceylon-Portn- 
^ese,  as  to  be  able  to  preach  in  it  I  found 
it  a  miserably  corrupt,  and,  in  a  literary  point 
of  view,  worthless  dialect,  but  still  valuable  to 
a  missionary,  as  the  only  means  by  which  he 
can  communicate  the  Chospel  to  many  thou- 
sands of  perishing  souls.  My  Singalese  work 
is  assuming  an  intensely  interesting  character. 
Though  I  am  diligently  studying  the  language, 
I  am  afraid  it  vriU  be  a  month  or  two  before  I 
can  reach  the  people  through  this  medium  as 
effectually  as  I  wish ;  and  1  am,  therefore,  for 
the  present,  using  an  interpreter.  The  head 
master  of  the  government  mixed  school  kindly 
oflfered  his  service  gratuitously,  and,  as  he  pos- 
sessed peculiar  qualifications  for  the  work,  wo 
spend  many  evenings  in  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages, preaching  to  a  deeply  interesting,  but 
fearfully  deluded  Ppoplo,  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ  The  diiOSculties  in  the  way 
of  their  conversion  are  stupendous.  My  cir- 
cuit embraces  about  half  of  the  southern  pro- 
vinces,— ^the  whole  island  being  divided  into 
five  provinces  for  government  purposes, — ^and 
extends  along  a  densely  populated  seurcoast 
for  thirty-five  miles,  and  as  far  into  the  jungle 
as  the  imagination  can  reach,  for,  unfortu- 
nately, this  is  the  only  means  I  have  at  present 
of  penetrating  there.  The  people  are  in  theory 
all  Budhists;  but  in  practice,  all  devil-wor- 
shipers. 

"  Within  four  miles  of  my  house  there  are  six- 
teen Budhist  temples.  In  one  of  these  alone 
there  are  thir^  priests  I  The  whole  number 
of  priests  in  this  circuit  is  perhaps  500.  It  is 
not  by  human  might,  nor  by  power,  that  we 
can  prevail  against  such  a  host  as  this !  Fre- 
quently, in  the  dead  of  the  night,  I  hear  the 
music  from  the  devil  dances  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. I  have  attended  these  midnight  orgies, 
and  it  is  only  by  doing  so  that  anv  peraon  can 
form  an  idea  of  the  strength  vritn  which  this 
superstition  binds  down  an  otherwise  acute, 
ingenious  and  intelligent  people.  Never  did 
a  Christian  congregation  in  England  listen 
with  more  unbroken  silence,  nor  an  audience 
in  Exeter  Hall  hang  with  more  complete  ab- 
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sorption  of  soul  on  the  lips  of  its  most  clioeen 
speakers,  than  these  people  do  on  the  frantic 
gestures,  and  hideous  yellings,  and  senseless 
locaDtations  of  the  devil  priest.  To  their  con- 
ceptions, he  is  penetrating  the  inyisible  world, 
and  communing  with  spirits.  His  ascendancy 
over  their  minSs  is  complete.  He  is  the  great 
intercessor  between  deviis  and  men,  for  the 
removal  of  all  evil,  and  bestowment  of  all 
good.  Without  the  priest,  nothing  can  be 
done.  If  a  house  is  to  be  built,  if  a  journey  is 
to  be  taken,  if  a  child  is  to  be  born,  devils 
must  be  propitiated,  and  their  favor  secured ; 
but,  especiidiy,  in  cases  of  sickness  where  all 
ordinary  methods  of  cure  have  failed,  devil 
dances  and  incantations  are  the  last  resort,  the 
poor  deluded  wretches  often  dving  in  the  midst 
of  the  ceremonies,  although  the  priest  has  per- 
haps ofifered  a  fowl  in  sacrifice,  dug  open  graves 
and  slept  in  ^em,  and  fried  eggs  in  numan 
skidlst  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  influence 
to  perform  the  cure  I  An  evil  so  wide^spread 
ana  so  deep-rooted  will  not  be  easily  de- 
stroyed ;  and  a  conviction  of  its  magnitude, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  some  extra- 
ordinary means  for  its  extinction,  has  grown 
upon  me  daily. 

"  The  whole  system  received  a  severe  shock 
last  autumn  at  Matura,  its  great  stronghold. 
The  priests  there  are  considered  the  cleverest 
in  the  island ;  and  Mr.  Murdock,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Singalese  Tract  Society,  being  at  that 
place  on  business,  challenged  tiie  priests  pub- 
licly, and  offered  them  a  large  reward  if  they 
would  cause  any  of  their  incantations  to  take 
efl^t  upon  him,  hj  causing  him  to  fall  down 
dead ;  for  these  priests  profess  to  be  the  dis- 
pensers of  death  to  the  living,  as  well  as  of 
life  to  the  dying.    They  used  all  the  methods 
of  preparation  I  have  already  mentioned,  sleep- 
ing in  craves  for  many  nights,  and  met  Mr. 
MurdocK,  in  the  presence  of  many  hundreds  of 
Singalese,  who  had  gathered  together  to  wit- 
ness the  experiment  on  the  day  appointed. 
Their  first  efibrt  was  to  evade  the  challenge. 
They  excused  then^elves  on  the  ground  that 
they  should  be  tried  for  murder  if  they  killed 
him.    Application  was  therefore  made  to  the 
government  authorities,  and  an  undesired  per- 
mission obtained  for  them  to  do  their  worst 
Their  next  attempt  was  to  intimidate.    Their 
incantations  never  failed ;  his  death  was  cer- 
tain if  he  tried  them ;  and  he  had  better  spare 
himself  at  once  and  run  no  risk.    When  they 
failed,  they  were  driven  lastly  to  t£e  test^  and  a 
miserable  failure  it  was.    They  stood  reading 
their  incantations,  burning  resin,  and  blowing 
its  fumes  upon  him,  for  more  than  an  hour, 
*  and  the  people  looked  when  he  should  have 
swollen  or  fallen  down  dead  suddenly,  but  after 
they  had  looked  a  great  while,  and  saw  no 
harm  come  to  him,  they  changed  their  minds,' 
if  not  with  reference  to  him,  at  least  with 
reference  to  the  power  of  these  charms.    A 
derisive  cry  was  raised  throughout  the  crowd, 


and  the  devil  priests  have  since  been  hooted 
through  the  streets  of  Matura.  I  have  tried 
the  same  plan  with  great  success  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Oalle ;  and,  even  to-night,  I  have 
just  returned  from  a  village  where  1  had  been 
undergoing  a  testy  in  some  respects  similar.  I 
challcnfl^  the  priests  some  weeks  ago,  when 
they  reiused  to  meet  me,  assigning  various  rea- 
sons whv  they  could  *  do  me  no  hurt,'  as,  that 
I  was  01  a  different  nation,  &c.  I  have  spent 
several  evenings  in  replying  to  their  excuses 
publicly,  to  the  peopie  of  the  village ;  and, 
being  driven  to  extremity,  they  resolved  to 
make  a  grand  effort  to-nigM  to  put  me  down, 
as  they  term  it,  which  means,  to  make  me  fall 
senseless  to  the  ground,  and  to  cause  blood  to 
gush  from  my  nose,  ears,  and  mouth.  The 
spirit  which  can  conceive  such  a  thing  is  dia^ 
bolical ;  but  the  cool  determination  that  can 
resolve  to  accomplish  it,  shows  to  what  a  digree 
these  men  can  imbibe  the  evil  spirit  of  their 
master. 

"  They  brought  priests  twenty-seven  miles 
from  Matura  to  help  them,  and  spent  many  days 
in  preparation  by  digging  open  graves,  &c. 
They  have  also  had  two  devil  dances  in  the 
village  to-day,  but  whether  to  gain  pow«  for 
the  experiment  or  not,  I  cannot  say.     The 
news  reached  Galle ;  and  six  coaches  full  of 
people,  with  about  thirtv  on  foot,  flocked  to 
the  village,  where  a  number  of  Singalese  peo- 
ple were  gathered  to  receive  me.    I  preached 
to  them  for  nearly  an  hour,  while  two  different 
parties  of  priests,  who  did  not  dare  to  fi&oe 
me,  were  reading  their  incantations  against 
me  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and  the 
people  were  watching  with  intense  interest, 
not  knowing  what  moment  I  should  fall  to  the 
ground.    When  all  was  over,  and  they  saw  I 
was  uninjured,  their  astonished  looks  showed 
that   to  their  minds  at  least  I  had  passed 
through  a  perilous  ordeal,  however  ridiculonB 
it  was  to  me.    My  chief  difficulty  is  to  con- 
vince the  spectators  that  they  are  as  safe  from 
these  influences  as  I  am.    To  mske  this  point 
quite  sure,  I  have  promised  to  take  a  little  Sin- 
galese boy,  next  Tuesday  night,  and  have 
offered  a  reward  of  ten  rupees  to  any  priest 
who  will  cause  incantation  to  take  effect  upon 
him,  on  condition  that   the  child   shall  not 
know  what  they  are  attempting,  and  that  no 
effort  shall  be  made  to  frighten  him.   Failures 
such  as  that  of  to-night,  go  like  an  electric 
shock  through  the  whole  population,  and  the 
effect  win  be  seen  after  many  days.    I  find 
this  the  most  effectual  method  of  arousinfi;  the 
people  and  gaining  their  attention,  and  can 
ever  after  raise  a  good  congregation  in  the 
villages  where  the   experiments   have  been 
tried.    I  have  one  last  blow  to  strike  at  this 
system,  by  a  challenge  to  all  the  priests  in  the 
province,  to  meet  me  nublicly  before  the  face 
of  the  people ;  and  then,  with  this  kind  of 
opposition  to  them  I  shall  have  done. 

**  Our  prospects  witii  reference  to  the  over 
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throw  of  Badhism  were  never  so  cheering  as 
they  are  at  present.  Oar  excellent  chairman, 
the  Bey.  Daniel  J.  Gro^erly,  has  published  a 
series  of  pamphlets,  entitled  ITie  institutes  of 
Christianity,  in  which  the  errors  of  Badhism, 
geographical,  philosophical,  and  theological, 
are  pointed  oat  with  unanswerable  force.  The 
sTstem  reels  under  the  blow.  There  is  perhaps 
not  a  more  profound  Bud  hist  scholar  in  tne 
island  than  he,  not  even  amona:  the  priests 
themselyes.  The  priests  are  readmg  them  and 
comparing  the  extracts  with  the  works  of 
Budiia ;  and  if  a  priest  be  asked,  why  none  of 
them  attempt  an  answer,  his  reply  general- 
ly is,  '  Who  is  able  ?'  and  his  rueml  counte- 
nance is  a  sufficient  attestation  of  his  sincerity. 
I  am  making  arrangements  to  furnish  every 
priest  in  my  circuit  with  a  complete  set 

"One  of  the  mightiest  agencies  which  is 
now  at  work  for  the  evangelization  of  South 
Ceylon,  is  a  Singalese  Eeligious  Tract  Society. 
It  IS  entirely  unsectarian  in  its  character,  and 
is  supported  by  Christians  of  all  denomina- 
tions. Its  income  is  above  £500  a  year,  with 
ftn  annual  grant  of  150  reams  of  paper  from 
the  London  Tract  Society.  It  has  already 
printed  and  put  into  active  circulation  397,600 
Singalese  tracts ;  140,600  of  which  were  [nrint- 
ed  during  the  last  year.  It  has  also  a  widely 
circulated  monthly  periodical,  and  has  issued 
a  Singalese  hymn  book,  and  a  history  of  the 
patriarchs.  It  is  conducted  with  great  energy 
and  efficiency  by  its  secretary,  A&.  Murdock, 
who  was  mainly  instrumental  in  its  establish- 
ment, and  who  relinquished  a  highly  lucrative 
government  situation  that  he  might  give  his 
undivided  attention  to  these  and  kindred  ob- 
jects. 

'•  On  the  whole,  therefore,  our  prospects  are 
hopeful;  our  movements  against  Budhism 
and  devil  worship  are  on  a  comprehensive  scale, 
and  we  have  manifest  tokens  of  the  presence 
and  blessing  of  Ood  upon  our  labors.  Impres- 
sions are  widely  scattered ;  the  Gospel  sera  is 
sown  in  many  hearts  to  grow  in  secret  for  a 
time ;  convictions  are  produced,  and  souls  are 
saved. 

"  The  most  available  portion  of  the  circuit 
for  missionary  effi)rt  is  within  a  circle  of  four 
miles  around  my  dwelling ;  but  even  this  con- 
t^ns  one  hundred  and  seventy  villages,  and 
there  are  jungle  districts  where  I  fear  the  foot 
of  a  missionary  must  not  tread  for  years  to 
come.  The  extent  of  population  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  fact  that  though  my  residence 
is  a  mile  from  the  fort  and  town  of  Galle,  on 
the  Matura  high  road,  600  persons  pass  it 
every  hour  throughout  the  day." 

The  mission  in  South  Ceylon  is  the  oldest 
Wesleyan  mission  among  a  heathen  population 
in  the  eastern  world ;  it  is  now  in  its  forty-first 
year,  having  been  commenced  in  the  ^ear  1814. 
In  this  quarter  of  the  world,  the  missionaries 
have  had  to  encounter  the  most  formidable 
systems  of  pagan  idolatry ;  systems  consecra- 
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ted  by  immemorial  antiquity,  wrapped  in  all 
the  Bubtilties  of  metaphysical  sophistry  ;  em 
bodied  in  books  of  poetry  and  philosophy, 
venerable  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  for  talent 
and  afi^e ;  inculcated  by  a  numerous  and  learned 
priesthood,  and  intimately  associated  with 
every  circumstance  of  civil  and  domestic  life ; 
systems  too,  which  avowedly  encourage  the 
vilest  passions  of  the  human  heart,  promote 
an  utter  dereliction  of  sacred  principle,  and 
reduce  the  glorious  privilege  of  immortality  to 
an  imaginary  state  of  unimpassioned  repose,  in 
which  no  joy  shall  gladden,  and  no  pain  afflict, 
no  activity  arouse,  and  no  desire  ruffle ;  but  in 
which  the  human  mind  of  **  large  discourse," 
and  lofty  presage,  shall  sink  into  eternal  qui- 
escence and  annihilation.  Yet  truth  is  pre- 
vailing over  these  forms  of  error.  Several  of 
the  "priests  have  become  obedient  to  the 
faitb,"  and  many  thousands  of  the  people  have 
joyfhlly  renounced  the  boasted  advantages  of 
their  mrmer  iv^rship  for  "The  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ"  It  is  possible  that  the  So- 
ciety's mission  in  South  Ceylon  is  undervalued. 
The  mission  has,  however,  an  interest  of  its 
own,  both  present  and  prospective.  Budhism 
is  the  most  gigantic  form  oi  error  with  which 
the  Christian  church  has  to  contend.  But  the 
southern  district  of  Ceylon  is  at  once  its  cra- 
dle and  its  streng^L  Strike  it  here,  and  the 
wound  will  be  felt  to  its  very  centre.  Budhism 
is  a  connected  system;  its  doings  in  other 
lands  are  reported  here,  and  occurrences  in 
this  land  are  told  in  the  courts  of  kings  in 
Siam  and  Bormtdi,  and  travel  wherever  its 
connecting  machinery  is  found.  The  progr^ 
and  triumplh  of  Christianity  here  woula  tell  in 
every  part  of  the  system,  and  be  a  prelude  to 
its  entire  downfall.  Prospectiveljr  also  this 
mission  has  a  peculiar  interest ;  it  is  the  first 
fruits  of  all  the  future  missions  of  the  society  in 
Budhist  lands.  The  Budhism  of  China  b  only 
a  reflection  of  that  of  Ceylon,  which  was  its 
source.  Even  locally  it  is  situated  in  the  di- 
rect route  to  the  other  strongholds  of  this  form 
of  error.  And  tiierefore  ujp  destinies  of  the 
future  only  confirm  .the  oemand  which  the 
duties  of  the  present  enforce  that  existing  mis- 
sions to  tiie  Budhists  should  be  well  sustained 
in  all  the  means  that  arc  necessary  to  secure 
their  greatest  present  and  permanent  effi- 
ciency. 

In  his  late  visitation  journal,  the  Bishop  of 
Colombo  gives  an  account  of  the  great  success 
which  the  head  of  the  church  has  conferred 
upon  the  hibors  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries 
m  Ceylon ;  we  had  intended  to  present  a  por- 
tion of  that  report  to  the  reader,  out  the  spaco 
ijloted  to  Uiis  article  is  already  exhausted,  and 
we  can  only  in  conclusion  direct  attention  for 
more  particular  information  to  the  annexed 
tMc—Wedeifan  Missionary  Notices,  Annual 
Reports  and  Methodist  Magazine;  Hough's 
Christianity  in  India;  Sir.  J.  E.  Tennent's 
Christianity  in  Ceylon.—Bxv.  W.  Butlbb. 
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SocDETT  FOR  THE   pROPAGATioK  OF   THB  0116  miBsionary.  Tfae  flccond  was  comiiieDoed  m 

GoBPEL  IN   FoREXOK   Pabtb.-— This   Bociety  1840,  at  Matoia,  and  has  uom  one  ]iiiasiaiMi7' 

has  three  stations  in  Ceylon.    The  first  was  es-  113  cfaorch  members,  9  schools,  381  0ch^^' 

tablished  at  Newera  Elk,  in  1838,  and  has  now  of  which  71  are  females.    That  at  Cslpoi^ 


ma  eommenced  in  1842,  and  boa  one  misioD- 
tty,  with  A  Dotive  miaBiDDar;  at  Pntlam. 

The  labors  of  the  London  Mieeiotiai;  So- 
de^  in  Cerlou  do  not  appear  ia  a  statiatical 
form,  for  uie  reasoD  that  they  were  discon- 
tfauied  monf  yean  uQce.  The  mbsioEia  of  the 
Eogluh  BaptistH,  the  Weslefan  Uethodiats, 
the  American  Board,  and  the  Church  of  Bng- 
Uod,  though  occapfiDg  the  same  field,  aod 
often  ID  close  pToiimitf  with  each  other,  have 
been  oondacted  with  the  ntmost  hannonj,  and 
withoat  the  intrnsion  at  any  time  af  dcDomi- 
nation^  rtriie  or  jealousy.  Upon  thia  fact  the 
Britigh  colonial  officers  bare  often  remarked 
with  great  partLcalarit^  and  pleasure.  Fro- 
qoeot  mention  ia  made  in  miasLonary  reports, 
and  by  intelligent  travelers  who  have  viaited 
the  vaf  iona  miniooa  of  the  island,  of  the  Boman 
CatlioliGa,  wbo  have  been  eomewbat  nnmerooa 
there  ever  unce  the  poegession  of  the  island  by 
the  Portuguese,  and  of  their  boetility  to  the 
Protcstaote  and  their  labors.  In  thevcrv  last 
report  of  one  of  the  Chorch  of  England  sta- 
tiong,  the  miasionary  Bays,  "  The  Bomanists  are 
exerting  themselves,  and  making  every  effort 
to  iDjareua,  and  having  lately  obtained  agrant 
from  government  for  education ;  thev  are  aedi- 
ing  to  destroy  or  injure  onr  scnoola,  and 
threaten  anv  Eomanist  parent  who  dares  to 
tend  Ilia  children  to  a  Protestant  school  Fes- 
tivals, proccesionfl,  and  theatrical  representa- 
tion!, are  the  meana  by  which  they  decoy  the 
nnwan  and  the  ignorant"  Bat  thongn  the 
Catholics  have  been  among  the  bitterest  cne- 
miea  of  Protestant  miseions  in  Ceylon,  it  does 
Dot  upear  that  the  missionaries  h: 

entered  into  mach  controversy  with ,  .. 

been  hindered  by  them  from  the  steady  and 
ncceaafiil  proHcution  of  their  work. 
Below  is  ^ven  a  compcehenaive  \\ 
tbemisaiona  tn  Ceylon,  as  at  present  existing  : 

TABULA*  VIBW. 


CHALDEANS,— ITjis  name  ia  applied  by 
■eoie  to  the  NestorianB,  bnt  belongs  more  pro- 
F°1y  to  tluttportion  of  them  who  have  fallen 
tf  to  ths  Pope.  As  long  ago  as  1681  a 
Patriarch  was  ordained  over  such  Nestoriana 
9>  bad  seceded  to  Rome,  under  the  title  of 
Mar  Yootuf,  PalriarA  of  the  Chaidtara.  His 
•Btwaa  at  Diarbckir  till  about  the  year  HBO, 


JEAira.  343 

when  ^>p>>l  emissaiiea  Becnred  the  defection 
of  Kar  ETiaa  of  Gtkosh,  one  of  the  two  patri- 
archa  of  the  Nestoriana,  the  other  being  Har 
Shimon,  whose  seat  waa  at  Eochannei,  neat 
Jnlamerk,  in  Kurdistan.  This  defection  is 
said  to  have  been  bronght  about  by  the  Pa- 
pista  refusing  to  anrrender  a  finnan  Essential 
to  his  accession  to  the  patriarchate  till  be 
consented  to  acknowledge  all^iance  to  Borne. 
Even  then  an  attempt  waa  made  to  set  aside 
his  claim  in  favor  of  that  of  Mar  Yooenf,  bnt 
the  meosnre  excited  so  decided  an  oppodUoD, 
that  Eome  was  induced  to  resort  to  a  more 
conciliaWry  course.  This  and  similar  manceu- 
vres  at  the  death  of  that  Patriarch,  when  a 
Chaldean  from  Khosrova  was   appointed   iu 

*■' instead  of  the  rtOTilar  BQCceasor,  and 

!  changed  from  Mar  Bliaa  to  Har 
Nicolas,  have  interfered  with  the  thorough 
subjection  of  thia  sect  to  Borne.  But  ever 
true  to  the  one  end  of  subduing  all  things  to 
heiBelT,  she  perseveres  in  fastening  more  firmly 
her  iron  yoke  as  ita  members  become  more 
Bubservient  to  her  sway. 

The  Chaldean  cler^  consists  of  {1}  the 
Earooya,  or  reader;  (2)  the  Hoopodiakono, 
or  sabnleaeon  ^3)  the  Shemmasha,  or  deacon ; 
(4)  theKntha,  Knahisha,  or  priest ;  (5)  the  Kbo- 
repiakopa,  Archidiakono,  or  Deputy  Bi^op 
f  Archdeacon) ;  (6)  the  Epiakopa,  or  Bishop ; 
(7)  the  Hootran,  or  Metropolitan  Bishop; 
and  (8]  the  Katoleeka,  Patriarchs,  or  Patri- 
arch. All  of  these,  except  the  two  last,  may 
marry  before  ordination,  but  not  after. 

Their  booka  are  written  in  ancient  Syriac, 
and  are  theisame  with  those  of  the  Neetorians, 
gave  as  they  ore  gradually  altered  in  confo> 
mity  to  the  creed  of  Rome.  At  first  only  Uie 
name  of  Cyril  was  sabstituted  for  Nestorios, 
ftc  ;  bat  greater  innovations  are  made  as  the 
lie  are  able  to  bear  them, 
sides  the  vicinity  of  Hosnl,  Chaldeans  ait 
found  at  Diarbekir,  Sert,  Ehoarova  in  Persia, 
Arbela^and  Bagdad. 

Thia  sect  is  accessible  fhroogh  the  misaiong 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  H.  at  Oroomiah  and  Diar- 
bekir, but  {sincipally  throngh  the  station  at 
MobdI,  where  some  of  the  members  of  the  Pro- 
testant church  are  converted  Chaldeans.  Re- 
cently, through  Papal  intrigaea  with  the 
Pasha,  the  large  Chaldean  Tillage  of  Telkoif 
has  beien  cloeea  to  missionary  e^rta,  and  even 
Protestanta  who  own  property  there  have  been 
forbidden  to  visit  it.  Bnt  such  a  state  of  thinga 
cannot  laut,  and  we  may  hope  soon  to  bear 
that  soch  measures  have  redounded,  as  Uwy 
always  do,  to  the  furtherance  of  the  tmth. — 
Set  Asitmani;  Smith  ond  Jheight'i  Anwnia; 
Bahop  Sovihgatr'i  Firit  and  Seamd  /ounuy; 
Layard'$  NmevA;  Badgrr't  Iftttorknu  and 
t/uiT  RituaU ;  and  Dr.  GrtaU  and  (h*  Mounbtm 
Natrrriam. — Rev  T.  LAmuB. 

CHAYAOAOHEBRY :  A  station  of  the 
Am.  Board,  in  the  sonUiem  or  central  part  of 
Jaffna,  or  Tamnl  district,  Ceyloo. 


8U 


CHINA. 


CHAGA :  A  station  of  the  General  Bap- 
tists in  Hindostan,  a  little  distance  from  Cut* 
tack,  and  near  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

OHARLOTTE :  A  village  of  recaptured 
Africans,  in  the  parish  of  St.  John,  Sierra 
Leone,  West  Africa,  occupied  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society. 

CHERBAPOOxVJEE :  A  town  on  the 
Cassia,  or  Kossaya  hills,  250  m.  N.  E.  of  Csd- 
cutta,  where  is  a  Welsh  Calyinistic  mission. 

CHEDUBA :  A  Karen  village  in  Arra- 
can,  and  an  out^tation  of  the  mission  of  the 
Am.  Baptist  Miss.  Union  in  Arracan. 

CHEROKEE:  A  chief  town  of  the 
Cherokee  nation  in  the  Indian  territory,  and 
the  seat  of  the  Cherokee  Mission  of  the  Am. 
Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

CUEK  CHIN :  An  out  station  of  the  Hong- 
Kong  Am.  Baptist  Mission  in  China. 

CHETTHINGSVJLLE  :  A  Karen  village 
in  the  Amherst  dist  of  Burmah,  and  an  out- 
station  of  the  Maulmain  Karen  Mission  of  the 
Am.  Baptist  Miss.  Union. 

CHICHACOLE :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  in  the  Northern  Circar, 
India,  50  m.  N.  E.  of  Vizagapatam. 

CHINA :  On  account  of  its  great  antiquity, 
its  extent  of  territory,  its  vast  population,  its 
physical,  social,  and  moral  con<ution,  its  poli- 
tical and  commercial  importance,  China  pre- 
sents a  high  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the 
scholar,  the  philanthropist,  and  especially  the 
Christian.  And  this  claim  is  greatly  aug- 
mented at  the  present  time,  by  the  wonder- 
ful movement  among  its  native  population, 
for  the  reformation  of  its  political,  social,  and 
religious  institutions.  Little  was  known  of 
this  great  empire,  in  the  Western  world,  till 
it  was  visited  by  the  Venetian  traveler,  Marco 
Paulo;  nor  were  his  discoveries  generally 
known  in  his  day.  The  researches  of  the 
Catholic  missionaries  in  Peking,  early  in  the 
I6th  century,  together  with  the  efforts  of  the 
Western  powers  to  secure  a  profitable  trade 
with  China,  contributed  to  extend  our  know- 
ledge of  the  country ;  and  these  have  subse- 
<]^uently  been  followed  up  by  Christian  mis- 
sions and  commerce ;  and  yet,  with  all  these 
aids,  the  interior  of  this  vast  kingdom  is  but 
veiT  imperfectly  known. 

Territorial  ExtenU — ^The  Chinese  Empire  is 
bounded  on  the  south-east  by  the  I*acific 
Ocean,  and  on  the  south-west  by  Cochin-china, 
Laos,  and  Burmah.  Bv  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains on  the  side  of  Thibet,  it  is  separated  from 
Assam,  Bootan,  and  India.  Its  western  bor- 
der, including  Thibet,  Ladak  and  Ili,  extend- 
ing north  to  the  Bussian  territories,  is  bounded 
by  theprovinces of  Lahore,  Cashmere, Badak- 
ehan,  Kokand  and  the  Kirghis  steppe.  Rus- 
sia is  conterminous  with  China  from  the 
Kirghis  steppe  on  the  west,  to  the  sea  of  Ok- 
hotsk on  the  east,  3,300  miles,  the  Altai  and 
Daourian  mountains  forming  a  natural  bound- 
'iry  between  these  two  great  empires.     The 


whole  Chinese  Empire  is  12,550  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, (about  half  that  of  the  globe,) 
comprising,  according  to  McCulloch,  5,300,000 
square  miles,  and  covering  about  one-third  of 
the  continent  of  Asia  and  about  one-ninth  of 
the  land  area  of  the  globe.  Russia  is  nearly 
6000  miles  in  its  greatest  length,  its  average 
breadth,  about  1,500  miles,  and  measures 
7,725,000  sq.  miles,  being  nearly  on&seventh 
of  the  land  on  the  globe.  The  area  of  the  . 
British  Empire,  at  the  lowest  calculation  is 
6,508,000  square  miles.  Brazil  comprises  an 
area  of  3,390,000  square  miles,  and  the  United 
States  and  territories  measure  3,235,148  S(}Qare 
miles,  situated,  as  to  soil  and  climate,  within 
the  most  eligible  portion  of  the  earth,  while  a 
large  part  of  the  British,  Bussian,  and  Chinese 
empires,  can  never  be  otherwise  than  very  thinly 
settled. 

Political  Divisions. — The  Chinese  didde  their 
empire  into  three  principal  parts,  according  to 
the  form  of  government  adopted  in  each  :- 
(1)  The  Eileen  Provinces;  (2)  Manchuria, 
lying  north  of  the  gulf  of  Leantnng,  and  east 
of  the  Inner  Daourian  mountain  to  the  Pacific ; 
(3j  Colonial  Possessions,  including  Mongolia, 
lb,  Kokonor  and  Thibet. 

The  first  only  of  these  is,  by  other  nations, 
called  China.  It  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  high  table-land  of  Central  Asia,  in  the 
south-«ifitem  angle  of  the  continent.  In  its 
scenery,  soil,  climate,  navigable  rivers  and  var 
rious  and  abundant  productions,  it  will  com- 

Eare  with  the  most  favored  portions  of  the  ha- 
itable  globe.  The  Chinese  call  it  "The 
Eighteen  Provinces,"  "  The  Middle  Kingdom,' 
and  other  pompous  names.  They  regard  it  as 
including  withm  its  area,  the  major  part  of  the 
earth,  and  as  occupying  a  central  position 
among  the  nations. 

Comparative  Dimensions  of  China  Proper.-^ 
The  dimensions  of  the  Eighteen  Province^  as 
defined  by  the  Chinese,  cannot  be  much  below 
2,000,000  square  mil^,  including  the  provinces 
of  Cansuh  and  Chihli,  a  little  exceeding  two- 
fifths  of  the  whole  empire.  But  estimating 
China  Proper,  according  to  the  old  limjts, 
McCulloch  makes  its  area  1,348,870  sq.  mi  es. 
lis  length  from  north  to  south,  is  1474  miles, 
and  its  breadth  1355  miles.  The  coast  line 
from  Hainan  to  Leautung  is  above  2,600  miles, 
its  inland  frontier  is  4,400  miles,  making  it 
seven  times  larger  than  Prance,  fifteen  timjs 
larger  than  the  United  Kingdom,  and  nearly 
half  as  large  as  all  Europe,  which  contains 
3,650,000  square  miles.  The  area  of  CWDa 
Proper  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  thirty- 
one  IJnited  States  of  America,  which  » about 
1,558,424  square  miles.  In  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  China,  there  is 
considerable  resemblance,  which  involves  mucn 
similarity  of  climate.  They  are  both,  on  their 
eastern  shores,  washed  by  great  oceans.  ^ 
in  the  same  latitude,  China  is  considcrsDiy 
colder  than  this  country. 
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Mountains. — The  principal  monntains  of  the 
Chinese  empirCi  are  the  outer  Hingan,  Daou- 
nan,  and  Altai,  separating  it  from  Bossia  in 
Afia  on  the  north.  These  monntains  seldom 
rise  more  than  7,000  feet  above  the  sea.  On  its 
western  border  are  the  AJc-tak,  Belar-tag,  and 
Karakara  mountains.  On  the  southem  border 
are  the  lofty  Himalaya,  running  south-easterly 
to  about  950  east  long.,  a  distance  of  more 
than  1,000  miles.  In  the  interior  of  its  vast 
colonial  dominions,  are  the  Celestial  Mountains, 
separating  Eastern  TurkistaU  from  Soungaria ; 
and,  runmng  nearly  parallel  with  them  to  the 
south,  are  the  Kwanlun  mountains  running 
easterly  between  Hi  on  the  north,  and  Thibet 
on  the  south.  These  ranges,  with  partial  in- 
terruptions, extend  to  the  western  borders  of 
China  Proper,  and  between  them  lies  tiie  Great 
Desert  of  Gobi,  and  much  of  the  high  table 
land  of  Central  Asia.  Besides  these  are  the 
Taugnu  mountains  on  the  norUi-west,  the  Bay- 
ankara  in  Kokonor,  the  Inner  Hingan,  run- 
ning south,  near  the  western  border  of  Man- 
churia ;  and  there  is  still  another  long  range 
commencing  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sagalien 
riyer,  on  the  north,  and  running  nearly  paral- 
lel with  the  sea-coast  to  the  northern  point  of 
Corea.  The  south-western  and  southern  pro- 
Tinces  are  a  mountainous  region,  though  to  a 
large  extent  capable  of  cultivation,  and  very 
productive.  In  the  mountains,  and  lofty  table 
lands  of  Central  Asia,  the  great  rivers  of  China 
originate.  Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  empire  are 
mountainous,  aside  from  the  Desert  of  Gobi, 
but  generally  well  rewarding  the  husbandman 
for  his  toil  The  character  of  the  Chinese  in- 
habiting those  mountainous  regions  difiertf  wide- 
ly from  that  of  those  residing  in  the  Great 
Plain,  the  former  being  rough  in  their  man- 
ners, and  bold,  hardy,  and  independent,  in  their 
bearing. 

Great  Desert  of  Gobi, — Next  to  the  Great 
Desert  of  Sahara,  in  Africa,  the  Desert  of  Gobi 
is  the  most  remarkable.  It  lies  between  the 
Celestial  Mountains  on  the  north  and  the 
Kwanlun  range  on  the  north-west,  reaching 
from  the  Belar-tag  mountains  on  the  west,  to 
the  Inner  Hingan  or  Sialkoi,  on  the  east,  a  dis- 
tance of  2,200  miles,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  between  350  and  400  miles,  and  a  superfi- 
cial area  of  about  1,200,000  scjuare  miles. 
Though  this  tract  is  not  all  entirelv  desert, 
none  of  it  is  very  fertile.  Its  great  altitude  is 
supposed  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  its  sterility. 
Along  the  southern  side  of  the  Celestial  Moun- 
tains, is  a  strip  of  arable  land  of  from  50  to 
80  miles  in  width,  in  which  lie  nearly  all  the 
Mohammedan  cities  and  forts  of  the  southern 
circuit,  as  Kashrar,  Oksu,  Hami,  and  others. 
The  Tarim  or  larkand  river  flows  eastward 
through  this  fertile  tract,  and  empties  its  waters 
into  the  Lop-nor  lake.  About  east  long.  96^, 
at  the  Kiayu  pass,  the  desert  is  only  50  miles 
wide.  West  of  this  point  lies  what  is  called 
the  Desert  of  Lop-nor,  and  east  of  the  same  is 


what  is  properly  termed  the  Desert  of  Gobi. 
The  former  desert  is  about  1200  miles  in  length, 
and  4500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while 
the  latter  seldom  reaches  the  elevation  of  4000 
feet.  The  province  of  Kansah  reaches  across 
this  desert  tract  to  the  base  of  the  Celestial 
Mountains.  Between  the  Altai  and  the  In- 
shan  mountains,  the  desert  is  from  500  to  700 
miles  in  width.    Within  this  tract  lies  the  do- 

gressed  valley,  called  the  Shah-moh,  1.  e.  sandy 
oats,  varying  in  width  from  150  to  200  miles, 
the  lowest  depression  being  from  2,600  to  3,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  This  valley 
is  almost  entirelv  covered  with  sand,  sometimes 
rising  into  low  hills,  but  generally  level,  with  a 
scanty  and  stinted  vegetation ;  and  the  water, 
in  its  numerous  small  streams  and  lakes,  is 
brackish  and  unwholesome.  This  desert  is  an 
ahnoBt  complete  waste,  but  north  of  Kokonor, 
it  assumes  its  most  terrific  appearance,  being 
rendered  intolerably  hot,  by  the  reflection  of 
the  sun's  rays  from  the  dazzling  stones  and  the 
mountains  of  sand,  with  which  it  is  covered, 
and  which  are  said  to  move  like  the  waves  of 
the  sea.  North  and  south  of  the  Shah-moh, 
there  is  a  gravelly  and  sometimes  rocky  sur- 
face, which,  in  many  places,  affords  good  pas- 
turage for  the  herds  of  tiie  Kalkas  tribes. 
From  the  south  of  the  Inner  Hingan  range, 
the  desert  lands  reach  nearly  to  the  Chang-peh- 
shan,  north  of  Leautung.  Thus,  almost  from 
the  extreme  western  limits  of  the  Chinese  em- 
pire to  its  eastern  coast  there  is  nearly  a  con- 
tinuous desert,  variable  in  width,  and  elevated 
several  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — China  is  peculiarly  fa- 
vored as  to  the  means  of  internal  navigation* 
The  four  principal  rivers  are  the  Yellow  river, 
the  Yangtszkiangy  the  Saealien  or  Amour,  and 
the  Tarim  or  Yarkand.  The  Tamchangbu,  in 
the  southern  borders  of  Thibet,  supposed  to  be 
the  same  with  the  Brahmaputra,  which  emp- 
ties into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  is  also  a  noble 
stream  flowing  east  within  the  southern  bor- 
der of  Thibet  upwards  of  1000  miles.  Of 
these  the  Tellow  river  is  the  most  renowned 
in  Chinese  history ;  but  by  reason  of  its  rapid- 
ity incomparably  less  useful  than  the  Yangtsz- 
kiane.  Besides  the  rivers  of  China  Proper, 
which  rise  in  the  mountains  and  highlands  of 
Thibet  and  Kokonor,  there  are  numerous 
streams  in  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  em- 
pire, which  are  either  lost  in  the  Great  Desert 
or  empty  themselves  into  lakes,  or  find  their 
way  to  the  north  sea,  into  regions  south  of 
the  Himalaya,  or  west  of  the  Karakorum 
mountains.  Though  the  lakes  are  numerous 
and  useful  as  the  sources  of  rivers,  the  chan- 
nels of  navigation,  and  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence to  millions  of  the  people,  yet  none  of 
them  can  compare  with  the  great  lakes  of 
North  America.  The  lakes  lying  both  north 
and  south  of  the  Desert  of  Gobi,  are  in  gene- 
ral salt,  owing,  perhaps,  to  their  great  evapo- 
ration. 
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Boundaries  and  Civil  Divinons  of  China 
Proper. — China  Proper  is  bounded  on  the  east 
and  south-east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  on  the 
south  by  the  Pacific,  Cochin-china,  and  the 
uncivilized  tribes  between  it  and  Bnrmah; 
west  by  Burmah,  Thibet  and  Kokonor ;  north- 
west and  north  by  the  province  of  Kansuh 
and  Inner  Mongolia,  from  which  it  is  separ 
rated  by  the  great  wall.  The  great  wall  is 
strictly  the  northern  boundary  of  China  Pro- 
per, though  a  part  of  Chihli  fies  north  of  it 
The  eighteen  provinces  into  which  it  is  di- 
vided, are  arranged  by  the  Chinese  into  the 
northern  and  eastern,  southern  and  western 
provinces,  according  to  their  relative  location. 

The  coast  of  China  is  dotted  bv  many 
small  islands,  which,  together  with  t£e  main 
land,  afford  nitmerous  and  safe  retreats  to  ves- 
sels during  the  terrible  storms  that  at  times 
sweep  their  shores.  They  are  inhabited  by  a 
numerous  and  hardy  race  of  men,  who  subsist 
by  fishing  and  occasional  piracy.  Between 
Ilonff-Eong  and  Ningpo  the  coast  is  hi^h, 
and  barren,  giving  little  promise  of  the  nch 
and  fruitful  regions  in  their  rear. 

Climate, — The  climate  of  China  Proper, 
compared  with  most  other  countries  in  the 
same  latitude,  is  healthy.  China  has  not  been 
subject  to  those  widespread  and  destructive 
pestilences  which  have  so  often  swept  over 
Hindostan,  and  other  portions  of  the  eastern 
world.  It  is  seldom  visited  with  extreme 
drought.  Its  average  temperature  is  esti- 
mated lower  than  that  of  any  other  country  in 
the  same  latitude.  The  climate  on  the  coasts, 
like  that  of  our  Atlantic  States,  is  changeable, 
and  rheumatic  and  pulmonary  complaints  are 
common.  On  the  Great  Plain,  which  reaches 
from  the  Chinese  wall  to  the  Yangtszkiang,  a 
distance  of  700  miles,  and  comprises  an  area 
of  about  210,000  square  miles,  the  climate 
varies  according  to  its  latitude  and  elevation. 
The  northern  part  is  more  elevated  and  salu- 
brious ;  the  southern  and  eastern  sections,  bor- 
dering on  tiie  rivers  and  the  sea-coast,  are  low 
and  marshy,  and  agues,  fevers  and  kindred 
complaints  prevail ;  yet,  considering  its  enor- 
mous population  of  177  millions,  it  must  be, 
to  the  natives,  in  the  main,  a  healthy  countrv. 
But,  to  foreigners,  it  has  proved  very  onhealth- 
ful. 

The  maximum  heat  of  Shanghai,  in  lat. 
3lo  24'  N.,  according  to  Dr.  Lockhart,  is 
100^  Fah.  and  the  minimum  24P,  The  ice  is 
not  thick,  and  the  snow  continues  only  a  short 
time.  In  a  single  day  the  thermometer  some- 
times varies  20^,  and  the  spring  winds,  both 
here  and  even  downwards  to  Canton,  are 
chilly.  The  climate  of  Ningpo  is  considered 
more  pleasant  and  salubrious  than  Shanghai. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  the  thermometer  at 
this  place  is  reported  to  range  between  249 
and  107°,  and  changes  of  2(P  in  two  hours 
sometimes  occur.  In  Shanghai,  Ningpo, 
Fuh-chau,  Amoy,  and  to  some  extent  in  Can- 


ton, fires  are  necessary  to  foreigners  in  the 
winter  and  spring ;  but  the  Chinese  dispense 
with  them  in  their  dwellings,  and  in  some 
measure  supply  the  deficiency  by  clothing 
themselves  in  skins,  and  by  wearing,  at  the 
same  time,  several  suits  of  apparel,  which 
give  them  a  grotesque  appearance.  Th^ 
often  carry  about  with  them  small  stoves,  filled 
with  charcoal.  Fuh-chau,  in  about  29^  N. 
lat.,  is  among  the  healthiest  of  the  five  ports. 
Amo^  has  a  delightful  climate,  its  insular 
position  moderating  the  heat  of  summer,  and 
giving  it  the  full  advantage  of  the  sea  breeze. 
The  thermometer  ranges  between  40^  and 
96^,  and  compared  with  Ningpo,  the  changes 
are  not  rapid.  The  heaviest  rains  on  theChi- 
nesc  coast  are  usually  in  the  spring  and  early 
part  of  summer ;  and  in  August  terrible  ty> 
phoons  sometimes  occur,  producing  great 
destruction  of  life  and  property,  among  notb 
native  and  foreign  shipping.  The  latter  half 
of  the  fall  and  uie  entire  winter,  are  the  most 
pleasant  and  healthy  portions  of  the  year,  the 
air  being  clear  and  bracing,  with  little  rain. 
Four  or  five  months  in  the  year  warm  apparel 
is  necessary.  Canton,  situated  about  22^ 
N.,  comnarcd  with  most  other  places  in  the 
tropics,  has  a  fine  climate.  The  thermometer 
ranges  between  50^^  and  86^ ;  consequently 
the  heat,  though  of  longer  continuance,  ib 
there  less  severe  than  at  the  more  northern 
ports.  The  inequalities  of  climate  in  the 
eighteen  provinces  of  China  are  probably  no 
greater  than  in  the  United  States.  A  good 
proportion  of  the  Chinese,  compared  with 
other  nations,  attain  to  old  age. 

Soil, — China  Proper  is  among  the  most  fa- 
vored of  the  nations,  as  to  the  fertility  of  its 
soil.  The  most  fertile  portion  of  her  territory 
is  the  Great  Plain,  of  which  the  fact  of  its 
containing  such  an  immense  population,  is 
conclusive  proof.  It  is  the  most  acnsely  pop- 
ulated territory  of  its  size  on  ^e  globe,  llie 
other  portions  of  China  are  to  a  great  extent 
either  hillv  or  mountainous,  though  on  the 
banks  of  tne  rivers  there  are  large  tracts  of 
rich  soil,  and  the  high  lands  are  capable 
of  supporting  a  numerous  and  hardy  popo- 
lation. 

Persons  of  the  Chinese. — ^The  Chinese,  in  gen- 
eral, are  in  stature  considerably  below  the 
average  height  of  Europeans,  but  well-built ; 
and  compared  vdth  other  Asiatics,  strong, 
hardy,  and  athletic.  They  have  coarse  black 
hair  and  small  black  eyes,  the  inner  angle  of 
the  eye  inclining  downwards,  and  the  e^ 
lids  seeming  but  partially  opened,  which 
detracts  from  the  animation  and  expressive- 
ness of  the  countenance.  Thev  have  high, 
check  bones,  short  and  somewhat  flattened 
noses;  foreheads  of  moderate  elevation ;  fea- 
tures oval ;  hands  and  feet  small ;  and  com- 
plexion a  light  olive,  with  sometimes  a  yellow 
tin^e.  But  their  complexion  is  modified  bv 
their  mode  of  life  and  the  latitude  in  wluca 
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they  reside  Many  of  their  delicately-bred 
females  might  pass  among  ns  for  fiiir  and  even 
beantifol. 

Intellectual  Character. — ^In  native  capacity, 
the  Chinese  are  not  inferior  to  the  Europeans. 
They  have  shown  themselves  capable  of  com- 
peting with  the  most  gifted  minds  in  literary 
porsnits,  and  with  the  shrewdest  foreign  mer- 
chants  in  trade.  Their  literati  possess  vigor- 
ous and  powerful  minds,  and  the  Cfhinese  statea- 
T/ten  have  ez^cised  great  ability  as  diploma- 
tists. The  imperial  civil  code  is  a  work  of 
great  ability.  They  have  a  volnminons  litera- 
tore,  evincing  great  intellectual  attainments. 

Poputation, — ^The  most  reliable  information 
accessible  to  European  and  American  scholars 
in  China  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pre- 
sent population  of  the  Eighteen  Provinces, 
cannot  be  much  short  of  367|OOO,00O.  lliis 
oonclttsion  is  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  the 
several  censuses  made  by  different  emperors, 
the  last  of  which  was  in  1812.  This  is  deemed 
incredible,  by  some  distinguished  scholars; 
and  in  manv  of  the  geographies  the  number  is 

E laced  mucn  below  mis  figure.  But  those  who 
ave  had  the  best  opportunities  of  learning  the 
truth  on  the  subject,  generallv  favor  the  larger 
number ;  among  whom  are,  Sir  Francis  Davis, 
and  Messrs.  Medhurst,  Gutzlaff,  Bridgman, 
and  Williams. 

Hidory, — ^The  Chinese  have  strong  claims 
to  great  antiouitr.  Their  traditionary  records 
carry  us  back  about  4,000  years,  to  the  Em- 
peror Tu,  the  founder  of  the  Hea  dynasty, 
2,204  B.  c.  Tet  China,  like  other  great  na- 
tions, has  been  the  theatre  of  frequent  and 
bloody  convulsions.  Previous  to  the  present 
dynasty,  20  different  dynasties  had  risen  and 
£kUen,  each  rising  like  the  present,  and  also 
closing  its  career,  amid  scenes  of  violence  and 
blood.  The  Manchu  was  not  firmly  establish- 
ed until  20  years  after  the  occupation  of  Pe> 
king  by  the  first  Manchu  emperor  in  1644. 
like  the  ancient  eastern  and  modem  European 
nations,  China  has  often  been  made  a  **  field  of 
blood."  The  armies  which  have  been  successive- 
ly brought  into  the  field,  in  these  conflicts,  have 
been  vast,  and  the  camace  in  proportion.  No 
quarter  has  usually  been  uiown  to  the  vanquish- 
ed; but  death  has  rioted  in  his  slaughtered 
victims.  Twice,  within  less  than  600  years, 
it  haa  been  overrun  by  foreign  princes,  con- 
nected with  the  savage  hordes  on  her  frontiers ; 
first  by  the  Mongius  in  1260,  who  governed 
the  empire  88  years,  and  were  ezpellra  by  the 
Chinese  at  the  commencement  of  the  Ming 
dynasty  in  1368,  which  held  the  throne  276 
years.  Then  again  was  it  subjugated  by  the 
Manchns,  whose  dynasty  dates  from  1644, 
having  lasted  260  years.  But  its  davs  seem 
now  almost  numbered.  Happy  will  it  be  if 
the  next  dynasty  shall  be  a  Christian  one, 
agreeing  in  character  with  the  name  of  its 
leader,  the  "  Prince  of  Peace,*"  Happier  still 
the  day  when  Christ  the  true  Prince  of  Peace 


shall  reign  without  a  rival  in  the  hearts  of 
China's  unknown  millions. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  primitive 
domains  of  the  Chinese  monarchs  were  very 
small,  lying  mostly  within  the  "  Great  Plain," 
and  oompraiendiuff  only  a  small  part  of  that 
The  dominions  of  uie  present  dynasty  are  more 
extensive  than  of  any  preceding  line  of  mon- 
archs. Until  a  late  period  that  part  of  China 
Proper  lying  south  of  the  Tang^kiang,  was 
in  a  state  of  barbarism ;  and  even  now  in  its 
southern  and  south-western  quarter  there  are 
independent  aboriginal  tribes,  called  MeautsZf 
children  of  the  soil,  who  have  never  submitted 
to  the  Chinese  government  Their  homes  are 
in  the  mountainous  regions,  where  they  main- 
tain their  savage  state. 

National  WorH^Great  WaU.-^'Daid  Chinese, 
until  within  a  comparatively  short  period, 
greatly  excelled  the  nations  of  the  western 
world,  both  in  the  arts,  and  in  internal  im- 
provements. Among  the  earliest  of  these  is 
the  great  national  wall,  built  by  Tsim-Chi, 
about  B.  c.  220,  which,  for  its  magnitude,  mar 
be  classed  among  the  wonders  of  the  worlo. 
It  was  designed  to  protect  his  dominions  firom 
the  incursions  of  the  norUiom  barbarians.  As 
evidence  of  its  original  solidity,  it  has  to  the 
present  day  resisted  the  elements  and  the  frosts 
of  a  wintry  region.  Its  entire  length,  includ- 
ing its  windings,  is  estimated  by  McCuUoch  at 
1,250  miles.  Its  height  is  from  15  to  30  feet, 
being  25  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  15  at  the 
top ;  having  square  towers  at  short  intervals, 
generally  about  37  feet  high,  and  40  feet 
souare  at  the  base,  built  without  the  waU. 
Tnis  immense  structure  is  composed  of  earth, 
faced  wiUi  masonry,  and  covmd  with  tiles, 
and  extends  over  the  highest  mountains, 
trough  ^e  deepest  valleys,  and  over  rivers  by 
bridges.  It  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  decay, 
being  no  longer  needed  for  its  original  use, 
since  the  incorporation  of  the  Mongnl  and 
Manchu  territories  in  the  Chinese  empire. 

Tke  Grand  Canal  commences  in  Hangcfaan, 
in  about  30<^  20*  N.  lat,  and  119^  45'  £.  lonr., 
and  extending  north,  unites  first  with  the 
Yangtsskiang,  and  subsequently  with  the 
Hoang-ho,  and  terminates  at  Lintein,  in  about 
370  N.  lat  and  116^  E.  long.,  being  in  a  dhrect 
line  512  miles  long ;  but,  including  its  bends, 
above  650  ;  and,  by  its  union  with  navigable 
rivers,  forming  a  water  communication  be- 
tween Hangcnan  and  Pekinj^,  across  ten 
degrees  of  latitude.  By  its  union  with  other 
smaller  canals  and  navigable  rivers,  it  not  only 
aids  in  irrigating  immense  tracts  of  land,  birt 
facilitates  the  conveyance  of  jproduoe  to  all 
parts  of  the  empire.  Though  its  constmctioa 
must  have  required  a  vast  amount  of  labor, 
yet,  aside  from  its  great  utilitv,  it  ranks  not 
high  as  a  work  of  art,  and  in  this  reelect  can- 
not compare  with  similar  works  in  Europe  and 
America.  This  canal  was  dug  in  1344,  oy  the 
last  prince  of  the  Mongul  dynasty. 
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National  Roads.— **  In  the  public  roads," 
gays  McCuUoch,  "  and  where  rugged  steppes 
are  only  accessible  by  means  of  laboriously- 
formed  passes,  Chinese  industry  is  fully  ap- 
Earent  Wherever  intercourse  is  expedient 
etween  any  two  points,  no  natural  impedi- 
menta, no  labor  or  expense,  are  too  great  for 
the  Chinese  to  overcome."  Yet,  we  are  not 
to  conclude  that  the  celestial  empire  abounds 
with  good  roads,  in  our  sense  of  the  term; 
for,  as  goods  are  transported  in  boats  by  water, 
or  carried  overland  by  porters,  the  roads  are 
generally  unsuited  to  wneel  carriages.  They 
are  usually  mere  foot-paths,  sometimes  paved 
and  sometimes  not. 

Cities. — In  the  number  and  magnitude  of  its 
cities,  no  other  country  can  compare  with 
China.  In  their  architecture,  however,  there 
is  little  to  interest  or  to  excite  admiration. 
The  houses  are  generally  but  one  story  high, 
covered  with  tiles,  without  glass  windows,  mis- 
erably lighted  and  ventilated,  and  often 
crowded  together  without  much  respect  to 
order.  Their  plastering  is  mud,  overlaid 
with  a  thin  coat  of  lime.  Their  floors  are 
either  tiles,  boards,  a  cement  made  of  lime, 
sand,  and  red  earth,  or  the  mere  ground  a  lit- 
tle elevated.  The  rooms  are  sometimes  ceiled 
above  with  thin  boards,  but  as  often,  perhaps, 
without  any  ceiling.  They  plaster  the  walls 
of  their  rooms,  but  never  the  ceiling,  except 
in  the  houses  of  foreigners.  The  frame-work 
of  their  dwellings  is  simple  and  peculiar, 
and  is  not  allowed  to  rest  on  the  outer  walls. 
As  a  protection  both  against  fire  and  robbers, 
the  houses  of  the  more  wealthy  are  often  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  from  18  to  20  feet  high, 
commonly  made  of  earth,  capped  with  project- 
ing tiles,  and  pilastered  on  boHi  sides,  lliese 
walls  are  sometimes  two  or  more  feet  thick  at 
the  base,  and,  with  proper  care,  will  stand  60 
or  80  vears.  If  well  made,  th^  in  time  be- 
come almost  as  hard  as  brick.  The  dwellings 
of  the  Chinese,  in  their  general  form,  are  much 
after  the  model  of  a  tent  Those  of  the  rich 
frequently  contain,  each  a  spacious  court,  with 
side  rooms  for  the  different  members  of  the 
household,  and  with  more  private  apartments 
in  its  rear.  This  court  is  the  reception  room 
for  ^ests,  and  in  its  back  part  are  the  domes- 
tic idols.  Gardens,  in  which  there  is  an  atr 
tempt  to  imitate  lake,  woodland,  and  moun- 
tain scenery,  ace  often  found  connected  with 
their  dwellings.  The  houses  of  the  rich  are 
adorned  with  carved  work  and  a  profusion  of 
coarse  paintings,  and  the  door-posts  of  the 
dwellings  of  all  classes  are  ornamented  with 
red  paper,  on  which  sentences  from  the  classics 
are  written  in  large  characters.  So  also  above 
the  doors,  and  sometimes  on  them.  Some  of 
their  temples  and  other  public  dwellings  are 
vast  structures,  abounding  in  carved  work, 
both  in  wood  and  stone ;  and  in  paintings  and 
gildings ;  and,  in  their  general  construction, 
they  show  much  architectural  skill.    But  they 


are  wanting  in  good  taste,  being  suited  to  a 
barbarous,  or  uncivilized  age;  The  streets  in 
Chinese  cities  are  very  narrow,  the  widest  sel- 
dom exceeding  15  or  20  feet ;  and  they  are 
often  so  crowded  with  articles  of  merchandise 
and  various  handicraft  operations,  that  pass- 
ing is  difficult,  especially  m  the  filthy  marsets, 
early  in  the  day.  The  stench  arisiag  from  the 
articles  of  food  exposed  for  sale,  and  the  smoke 
and  dust  from  the  numerous  cooking  establish- 
ments  in  the  streets,  is  very  offensive.  As  the 
use  of  wheel  cai^riages  is  impracticable,  pas- 
sengers, ^oods,  building  materials,  and  every 
other  article  in  use  among  the  people,  must  be 
carried  by  coolies.  Sedan  chairs  are  used  by 
many  of  the  more  respectable  citizens.  A 
horse  is  seldom  seen  in  the  streets.  The  Chi- 
nese merchants  and  traders  exhibit  much  taste 
and  skill  in  the  arrangement  of  their  goods. 
In  the  evening  especially,  their  spacious  shops, 
illumined  by  numerous  lamps  and  by  large 
ornamented  lanterns  suspendea  in  front,  present 
quite  a  splendid  appearance.  Their  drug- 
stores will  compare  very  well  with  similar 
establishments  in  this  country.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  comparison  between  their  mercantile 
buildings  and  the  superb  establishments  of 
European  and  American  merchants.  The 
shops  are  often  lighted  from  windows  in  the 
roof. 

The  Chinese  have  a  method  of  guarding 
against  extensive  fires,  which  is  peculiarly 
their  own.  They  divide  their  cities  into  sec- 
tions by  fire-proof  walls,  from  20  to  30  feet 
high,  made  of  earth,  plastered  on  both  sides, 
and  protected  from  tne  rains  by  a  projecting 
cap  of  tiles.  No  one  is  allowed  to  build 
higher  than  this  wall,  unless  he  will  raise  the 
wall  to  an  equal  height  with  his  house. 

With  these  preliminary  observations,  we 
proceed  to  notice  briefly  some  of  the  more  inch 
portant  of  the  Chinese  cities,  embracing  the 
principal  cities  on  the  coast,  in  which  there 
are  or  have  been  Christian  missions,  and  those 
which  have  become  by  treaty  the  centres  of 
trade.  And  as  the  particular  descriptions 
given  of  the  capital  wul  apply  to  other  cities 
also,  we  shall  not  repeat  tnem ;  as,  in  these 
respects,  all  their  cities  arc  nearly  aUke,  evoy- 
thing,  almost,  bcinff  stereotyped. 

Peking,  or  the  Northern  Capital^  if  not  the 
largest,  is  yet  the  most  important,  being  the 
seat  of  the  imperial  power.  It  is  situated  in 
the  Chihli  province,  amid  a  sandy  plain,  in 
latitude  39°  64'  north,  and  longitude  llCo  27' 
east,  nearly  on  the  parallel  of  Philadelphia. 
Its  entire  circuit,  including  the  suburbs,  has 
been  estimated  at  25  miles,  and  its  area  at  27 
sq.  m. ;  and  its  population  from  1,500,000  to 
3,000,000.  The  truth  may  be  between  the 
two  extremes,  perhaps  about  2,000,000.  It  is 
an  ancient  city,  but  did  not  become  the  seat 
of  government  until  1282,  during  the  reign  of 
the  celebrated  Mogul  emperor,  Kublai  Khan, 
who  subsequently  made  Hangdiau,  his  impe- 
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rial  residence.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
Mongnis,  the  emperors  of  the  Ming  dTnasty  held 
their  court  at  Hiang-ning-foo,  now  caWeaNanr 
king,  nntil  Yangloh  its  third  monarch,  in 
1411,  made  Peking  the  seat  of  government, 
which  has  ever  since  been  the  residence  of  the 
imperial  coort  This  city  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  one  containing  about  12  sq.  m.,  being  the 
northern  or  Tartar  city,  including  the  imperial 
palace  and  the  government  buildings ;  and  the 
other,  called  the  southern  or  outer  city,  being 
occupied  by  the  Chinese.  The  walls  are  30 
feet  ni^h,  25  thick  at  the  base,  and  12  at  the 
top,  being  surmounted  with  a  parapet,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  ditch.  Near  the  gates,  16  in 
all,  the  walls  are  faced  with  stone,  and  else- 
where with  large  bricks,  laid  in  mortar,  which 
in  time  become  nearlv  as  hard  as  stone.  Be- 
tween the  &cing8,  the  wall  is  composed  of 
earth  taken  from  the  surrounding  ditch. 
Square  towers,  projecting  50  feet  from  the 
outer  margin  of  the  walls,  occur  at  intervals  of 
about  60  yards,  and  one  of  these  defences  stands 
on  each  side  of  every  gate.  The  gateways  are 
covered  by  strong  arches,  which  are  surrounded 
by  wooden  buildings,  several  stories  high,  "with 
painted  port-holes.  The  towers  on  each  side 
of  the  gateways  are  connected  in  front  by 
a  semi-circular  fort,  which  is  entered  on  the 
side. 

Canton  is  the  largest  of  the  five  ports  open 
to  foreign  commerce.  It  is  the  capital  of 
Kwangtung,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Pearl  river,  in  lat  23©  T  N.,  and  113°  14'  E. 
long.  It  was  for  a  long  period,  the  principal 
foreign  emporium,  but  is  now  rivaled  by  Shan- 
haL  The  city  proper  is  about  6  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, being  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts,  by  a  wall  running  east  and  west ;  but 
the  entire  city,  including  the  suburbs,  is  about 
10  miles  in  circuit.  In  magnitude  it  is  re^rd- 
ed  as  the  third  city  in  the  empire,  containing 
a  population  probably  of  1,000,000.  In  wealth 
it  may  be  next  to  Peking.  The  foreign  fac- 
tories are  the  best  buildings  in  the  city,  and  an 
honor  to  the  dislinguished  nations  to  whose 
enterprising  merchants  they  belong.  The 
promenade  rounds,  between  the  mercantile 
hongs  and  uie  river  are  beautiful,  and  when, 
morning  and  evening,  enlivened  by  merchants 
and  strangers,  seeking  exercise  and  diversion, 
ibey  are  a  pleasant  resort  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  enlightened  and  polished  citizens  of 
the  west,  and  the  surrounding  Chinese  is  strik- 
ingly apparent  The  English  Episcopal  church 
on  these  grounds  is  a  tasteful  edmce.  The 
city  proper  is  yet  closed  against  the  entrance 
of  strangers.  The  populace  of  Canton  have 
heretofore  been  peculiarly  unfriendly  to  for- 
eigners, and  their  treatment  of  them  in  lan- 
fuage  and  demeanor  uncommonly  reproachful ; 
ut  of  late  there  has  been  a  great  change  for 
the  better,  at  least  so  far  as  Christian  mission- 
aries are  concerned,  llie  immense  amount 
and  variety  of  native  craft  in  the  river  oppo-| 


site  Canton,  is  not  among  the  least  interesting 
and  surprising  objects  to  the  traveler.  They 
constitute  a  vast  floating  city. 

Whampoa,  the  "Yedow  Anchorage,"  is 
about  14  miles  below  Canton,  and  is  the  an- 
chorage ground  of  the  foreign  shipping.  Above 
this  point  large  vessels  cannot  safely  venture. 
There  are  two  floating  chapels  for  seamen,  the 
one  Protestant,  the  other  Roman  Catholic. 
The  first  is  furnished  with  a  chaplain  by  the 
American  Seamans'  Friend  Society,  and  con- 
tains apartments  for  the  chaplain,  and  a  reading- 
room  for  sailors.  On  the  south  side  of  the  an- 
chorage are  two  islands,  called  French  and 
Danes  Islands,  on  which  foreigners  are  allowed 
to  bury  their  dead,  and  ramble  at  pleasure.  In 
thb  neighborhood  is  a  dense  population,  and 
the  lands  are  rich  and  highly  cultivated,  and 
largo  herds  of  cattle  are  raised  for  the  use  of 
the  shipping,  the  Chinese  eating  little  beef. 

Macao  is  a  Portuguese  settlement,  about  8 
miles  in  circuit,  on  a  small  peninsula  at  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  large  island 
called  Hingshan,  between  60  and  70  miles 
south-east  of  Canton.  It  was  occupied  bv  the 
Portuguese  early  in  the  16th  century,  and  was 
formerly  a  place  of  much  trade ;  but  in  a  com- 
mercial aspect,  it  is  not  now  of  much  impor- 
tance. It  is,  however,  a  very  pleasant  and 
healthful  locality.  The  population  of  the  pen- 
insula is  about  30,000,  of  whom  upwards  of 
5,000  are  Portuguese  and  other  foreigners, 
subject  to  Portuguese  officers ;  but  the  Chinese 
are  governed  by  their  own  magistrates.  This 
place  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Catholic  mis- 
sions in  China,  and  the  seat  of  a  college,  in 
which  many  Chinese  youth  have  been  educated 
to  become  preachers  of  that  faith  in  dilferent 
parts  of  China.  The  town  is  protected  by 
three  forts,  on  commanding  eminences,  and 
others  outside  of  its  walls  defend  its  waters. 

Hong-Kong  is  a  flourishing  English  settle- 
ment, about  40  miles  eastward  of  Macao.  Yic- 
toria,  its  chief  dty,  is  in  lat  22^  16'  north,  and 
long.  114^  8'  east.  The  island,  which  is  nine 
miles  long,  eight  broad,  and  26  in  circuit,  was 
ceded  by  the  Chinese  to  the  English  in  1842, 
at  the  treaty  of  Nanking.  It  is  mountainous^ 
with  little  productive  soil,  but  on  its  northern 
side,  where  stands  the  long  and  beautiful  town 
of  Victoria,  is  a  spacious  and  safe  harbor. 
The  town  contains  many  elegant  buildings, 
beautiful  roads,  and  a  mixed  population,  of 
whom,  probably  more  than  two-thirds  are  Chi- 
nese, wnose  families  for  the  most  part  reside  on 
the  main  land.  The  governor  of  this  colony 
is  also  superji^tcndent  of  British  trade  at  the 
Five  Ports.  Here  is  stationed  a  considerable 
military  force  for  the  protection  of  the  British 
interests  in  China.  It  is  now  regarded  as  a 
healthy  place.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  bishop 
of  the  Cnurch  of  England,  having  the  oversight 
of  her  Chinese  missions.  The  Catholics  are 
numerous.  The  amount  of  money  expended 
in  buildings  in  this  colony,  since  its  session,  is 
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tiiooght  to  exceed  2,000,000  of  dollara.  It  is 
a  place  of  much  trade,  and  a  large  opium  de- 
pot   Several  newspapers  are  pablished  here. 

Anwy  is  situated  on  the  coast  northward 
of  Canton,  in  latitude  24^  40'  N.,  and  long. 
1180  20'  fi.  having  an  excellent  harbor,  a  large 
native  and  an  increasing  foreign  trade.  It 
stands  on  the  south-western  corner  of  the 
island  after  which  it  is  called,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Drc^on  river,  which  leads  to  Chiang- 
chau-foo.  This  island  is  about  40  miles  m 
circumference,  and  besides  the  city  it  is  dotted 
wiUi  numerous  large  villages.  The  scenery 
in  and  around  the  bay  is  quite  picturesque. 
Across  the  channel  from  Amoy  is  the  island 
of  Koolungsoo,  on  which  is  the  missionary 
burial  ground,  and  a  place  of  interment  for 
other  foreigners.  The  city  and  its  suburbs  is 
about  8  miles  in  circuit,  with  a  population, 
probably,  of  upwards  of  200,000 ;  wnile  that 
of  the  remainmg  part  of  the  island  may  be 
100,000.  This  city  was  captured  by  the 
English  in  1841,  and  restored  again  to  the 
Chmese  in  1845.  The  surrounding  country  is 
densely  populated,  and  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation. 

i^uAcAatt.-Fuhchau-foo,that  is,  happy  district, 
is  in  latitude  26^  5'  N.,  and  longitude  119° 
20'  E.  It  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Min,  about  34  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
walled  part  of  the  city  is  about  three  miles 
from  the  river,  the  intervening  space  on  the 
south  being  a  beautiful  plain,  under  the  high- 
est cultivation,  with  moderate  elevations,  suffi- 
cient to  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  land- 
scape. On  the  north,  the  city  walls  are  near 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  which  bound  the 
valley  of  the  Min,  from  a  long  distance  above 
the  city,  to  its  mouth.  Some  miles  to  the  west 
is  also  a  mountain  range  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion, and  the  mountains  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  river  also  reach  from  above  the  city  to 
its  mouth.  These  two  mountain  ranges  con- 
verge 8  or  10  miles  below  the  city,  thus  plac- 
ing Fuhchau  in  a  vast  natural  amphitheaU^, 
through  which  the  Min  winds  majestically, 
diffusing  beauty  and  fertility  throughout  the 
extensive  valley  through  which  it  flows.  The 
British  consulate  stands  on  a  hilly  eminence  iu 
the  southern  borders  of  the  city,  from  which 
is  an  extensive  view  of  grand  and  beautiful 
scenery.  From  the  southern  and  eastern  bor- 
ders of  the  city  proper,  the  suburbs  extend  for 
about  three  miles  south-east  to  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river.  At  Tongchiu,  a  small  islet 
amid  the  stream,  the  river  is  spanned  by  a 
stone  bridge,  420  paces  long,  on  tne  north  side, 
resting  on  40  stone  piers,  and  fin  the  south 
side  of  the  island  by  another,  resting  on  90 
abutments,  extending  to  the  south  shore. 
These  bridges  are  ancient  structures,  and  on 
one  side  arc  lined  with  shops.  The  intervening 
island  is  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  in  diam- 
eter, and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  dense- 
ly inhabited.    On  the  south  bank  of  the  river 


is  a  large  suburb  of  about  3  miles  in  length. 
The  whole  city  within  and  without  the  walla 
is  supposed  to  contain  a  populflion  of  not  leas 
than  600,000  souls.  The  foreign  trade  at  thia 
port  has  hitherto  been  small,  owing  in  part  to 
the  difficult  entrance  to  the  river,  Siougn  navi- 
gable for  large  vessels  to  within  12  miles  of  the 
city.  The  native  trade  is  large,  and  the  float- 
ing population  vast  To  perform  the  circuit  of 
the  walls  on  foot  requires  about  two  and  a  half 
hours,  and  the  entire  circuit  is  probably  about 
eight  miles.  This  city  is  the  residence  during 
a  part  of  the  year  of  the  viceroy  of  Fuhkiea 
and  Chekiang,  and  of  other  high  officers; 
among  whom  are  the  lieutenantrgovemor  and 
the  commander  of  the  Tartar  troops.  The 
Manchus  occupy  the  eastern  section  of  the  citv, 
between  whom  and  the  Chinese  there  is  little 
intercourse.  Outside  of  the  south  gate  is  a 
handsome  Catholic  church,  in  which  a  Spanish 
priest  officiates.  Timber  and  paper  are  among 
the  most  considerable  exports  from  Fuhchau. 
Within  a  circuit  of  20  mues  in  either  directicm 
from  this  city,  there  is  a  large  number  of  towns 
and  villages,  all  speaking  one  dialect,  which, 
including  the  city,  may  be  the  abode  of  2,000,- 
000.  In  a  political  and  missionary  aspect, 
Fuhchau  is  among  the  most  important  of  the 
Five  Ports,  and  in  view  of  its  commercial  ad 
vantages  may  yet  become  a  place  of  much 
trade.  The  opium  trade  is  here  vigorously 
prosecuted,  and  its  destructive  and  demoraliz- 
ing influence  is  widely  felt 

Nmgpo  is  the  only  important  city  on  the 
coast,  northward  from  Fuhchau.  It  is  situated 
in  290  66'  N.  lat.,  and  121°  22'  E.  long., 
near  the  head  of  navigable  water,  about  12 
miles  from  the  sea.  lake  Fuhchau,  its  native 
commerce  is  large,  but  its  foreign  trade  has 
hitherto  been  small,  excepting  the  opium  trade, 
which  is  there  also  vigorously  prosecuted  by 
two  or  three  receiving  ships,  stationed  a  little 
off  the  mouth  of  the  river  leading  to  the  city. 
Its  walls  are  about  five  miles  in  circuit,  and 
the  city  and  suburbs  are  thought  to  contain  a 
population  of  near  300,000.  It  is  one  of  the 
neatest  and  best  built  cities  on  the  coast,  con- 
taining some  streets  respectable  for  width,  and 
many  large  and  well  furnished  shops.  Manv 
of  \\&  dwellings  are  of  two  stories.  It  stands 
in  the  midst  o?  a  large  and  fertile  plain,  densely- 
peopled,  and  skirted  by  mountains  on  one  side, 
about  18  miles  distant  During  the  late  war 
it  was  captured  by  the  English  troops,  and 
held  by  them  till  the  termination  of  hostilities. 
At  Chinghai,  below  Ningpo,  near  the  river^s 
mouth,  there  was  a  bloo^  engagement,  and 
great  carnage  among  the  Chinese  forces. 

Shanghai,  in  lat  Si©  10'  N.,  and  long.  121© 
30'  E.,  is  now  the  rival  of  Canton,  in  the  foreign 
trade,  and  bids  fair  to  become  the  largest 
foreign  emporium  in  China.  It  is  the  princi- 
pal seaport  of  Eiangsu,  and  lies  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  Wusuns,  about  14  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  near  its  junction  with  the  Hwang- 
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pee*  By  means  of  this  riyer,  it  commanicatep 
with  Sachan,  Saog-kiaiig,  and  other  cities  on 
the  Grand  0  Af ;  while  by  the  Yangtszkiang, 
it  receiTes  prbdtSce  from  the  south-western  pro- 
Tinoes  of  the  empire.  It  hence  enjoys  the 
greatest  adrantages  for  an  extensive  commerce. 
The  city  lying  within  the  walls  is  three  miles 
in  circuit,  and  the  entire  city  is  estimated  to 
contain  a  population  of  225,000.  It  has,  for 
some  time,  b^  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 
After  an  unsuccessful  attack,  the  imperial 
troops  burnt  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  city, 
which  is  now  a  desolation.  The  section  occu- 
pied by  the  foreign  merchants,  in  its  streets 
and  tasteful  buildings,  much  resembles  a  west- 
em  city,  presenting  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
neighbormg  dwellings  of  the  poor  Chinese. 
This  city  also  stands  on  a  large  and  fertile 
phdn,  and  the  whole  surrounding  country  is 
occasionallv  overflowed,  causing  great  mor- 
tality, by  the  generation  of  noxious  miasma. 
Such  was  the  case  in  1849.  The  native  trade 
of  Shanghai  is  said  to  be  larger  than  at  any 
oth^  city  in  the  empire.  Nevertheless,  Shang- 
hai is  a  poorly  built  and  dirty  place,  with  nar- 
row and  densely  crowded  streets,  almost  block- 
ed up  with  articles  of  traffic.  A  large  fleet  of 
opium  receiving-ships  are  stationed  outside  the 
nver  Wusun^.  Among  its  heaviest  exports 
are  tea  and  silks.  This  city  is  now  occupied 
by  a  larger  number  of  Protestant  missionaries 
than  any  other  in  the  empire,  and  three  or  four 
tasteful  and  commodious  Christian  churches 
have  been  built  within  the  walls,  in  which  large 
congregations  have  convened  to  hear  the  word 
of  Qod,  A  large  Catholic  church  stands  just 
outside  the  wal^  on  the  bonks  of  the  Wusung. 

Nanking^ — ^Kiangningfoo,  or  Nanking,  the 
capital  of  the  Kiangsu  province,  stands  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  xangtssdciang,  in  about 
320  N.  lat.  and  119^  E.  long.  Next  to  Pe- 
king, it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  celebrated  city  in 
China,  thoagh  now  shorn  of  its  former  ^ lory, 
and  apparently  greatly  abridged  in  its  limits, 
and  diminished  in  population.  It  was  the  ca- 
pital of  the  empire  only  about  50  years,  in- 
cluding the  earlier  part  of  the  Mii^  dynas- 
ty, the  court  having  been  transferred  to  Peking 
in  1411,  by  the  emperor  Yungloch.  It  was 
here  that  the  Chinese  were  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  humiliatiiu^  terms  of  peace  with  Eng- 
land, in  1842.  It  has  recently  become  cele- 
brated, as  the  theatre  of  conflict  between  the 
imperial  troops  and  the  insurgents,  and  by  the 
latter  is  still  neld.  At  the  taking  of  tills  city 
by  the  insurgents,  the  Manchu  troops  made 
but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  were  inaiscrimin- 
ately  put  to  the  sword.  The  walls  are  still  very 
extensive,  making  its  defence  difficult  The 
ancient  palaces  have  disappeared,  and  few 
monuments  of  ancient  royalty  now  remain,  ex- 
cept the  mementos  of  the  princely  dead. 

Nanking  is  celebrated  for  its  porcelain  tower 
completed  in  1430,  after  the  lapse  of  19  years 
from  its  commencement,  and  at  a  total  cost  of 


$3,313,978.  It  is  celebrated  also  for  its  rnanu* 
factures,  including  satin,  crape,  nankeen,  paper, 
ink,  and  artificial  flowers  of  pith  paper.  It  is 
also  renowned  for  its  soholarB,  and  was,  till 
taken  by  the  insurgents,  the  residence  of  a  gov- 
ernor-general of  th^  provinces,  and  the  abode 
of  a  host  of  officials  and  literary  men,  anxious 
for  promotion.  Its  population  is  estimated 
at  400,000.  Only  a  part  of  the  area  within  the 
walls  is  covered  with  dwellings.  The  surround- 
ing countrv  is  beautified  by  hills,  valleys,  vU- 
lages,  and  mdffnl  fields. 

Tkt  Arts, — ^The  productions  of  the  Chinese 
in  the  department  of  the  fine  arte,  have  little 
comparative  merit,  though  a  few  centuries  ago, 
China  was  in  advance  of  Europe.  Her  land- 
scape and  other  paintings,  though  excellent  as 
regards  their  coloring,  generally  fail  in  per- 
spective, and  their  {portraits  want  expression. 
Some  of  their  paintings  on  rice  paper,  how- 
ever, are  very  pretty,  and  their  delineations  of 
the  persons  and  costume  of  their  own  country- 
men, are  manv  of  tiiom  quite  accurate.  Their 
music  is  harsh,  nasal,  sonorous,  and  wanting 
both  in  harmony  and  melody,  though  admired 
by  themselves,  '{lieir  statuary,  even  the  best 
of  it,  cannot  compare  with  the  Grecian  and 
the  Boman,  and  with  that  of  western  artists  of 
the  present  day. 

Though,  in  the  medianio  arts,  the  Chinese 
excel  in  some  things,  yet  in  general,  they  are 
far  behind  the  Western  world.  Their  imple- 
ments are  few  and  simple,  though  well  suited  to 
their  use ;  but  they  are  totally  ignorant  of  the 
multifarious  and  powerful  machinery  by  which 
Christian  nations  can  so  rapidly  and  so  taste- 
fully perform  the  most  delicate  work,  and  exe- 
cute tne  most  magnificent  undertakings.  They 
however  in  some  degree  make  up  in  numbers, 
and  the  cheapness  of  labor,  what  they  lack  in 
machinery  and  in  mechanical  skill.  Works 
have  been  executed  in  China,  which  in  magni- 
tude may  compare  with  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  and  far  exceed  the  proudest  monuments 
of  human  labor  in  the  Western  world. 

The  art  of  printing  from  blocks,  which  is  a 
species  of  stereotyping,  the  manufiM^tnre  of 
paper,  of  gunpowder,  of  the  most  beautiful 
porcelain,  ana  the  discov^  and  use  of  the 
compass,  all  originated  among  the  Chinese; 
besides  their  exquisite  workmanship  in  cotton, 
silk,  wood,  stone,  ivorv,  and  the  precious  me- 
tals. Of  what  they  know  in  the  arts,  they 
have  borrowed  next  to  nothing  from  other 
nations.  In  this  respect  we  have  learned  more 
from  the  Chinese  than  they  from  us.  While  we 
were  in  comparative  barbarism,  they  in  me- 
chanical knowledge  and  skill,  were  equal,  if  not 
superior  to  their  descendants  of  the  present 
day.  Cons^uently  for  the  improvements 
which  the  Ctdnese  have  made,  thev,  under 
God,  have  been  mainly  indebted  to  their  own 
genius  and  researches. 

AgricuUwre,  Productions,  4^. — Next  to  offi- 
cial promotion  and  literary  eminence,  agricul- 
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tare  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  the  most 
honorablei  as  well  as  the  most  nseful  profes- 
sion.   It  is  encouraged  by  the  example  of  their 
emperor,  who,  at  the  capital,  annually  holds 
the  plough  in  the  presence  of  his  high  officers 
and  thousands  of  the  people ;  and  a  like  cere- 
mony is  performed  in  the  chief  cities  of  the 
provmces,  by  his  high  officers,  as  his  vice- 
gerents.   It  is  thus  honored  because  it  is  the 
main  support  of  the  state.     Though   their 
agricultural  implements  are  few,  simple,  and 
rude,  yet  practically,  agriculttire   has    been 
made  very  effective,  as  evinced  by  the  unex- 
ampled density  of  the  population.    Though  for 
^ousands  of  years  the  same  lands  have  been 
under  culture,  producing  annually  two,  and 
sometimes  three  crops,  yet  so  far  from  becom- 
ing sterile,  they  appear  to  be  increasing  in  fer- 
tility ;  not  only  are  the  alluvial  plains  on  the 
margins  of  the  creat  rivers  carefully  culti- 
vated, but  lofty  hills  are  in  many  cases  ter- 
raced from  the  base  to  summit.    For  fertiliz- 
ing their  lands,  the  Chinese  depend  much  on 
night  soil,  which  they  obtain  from  the  cities 
and  villages.  The  manure  is  collected  for  future 
use  in  pits,  on  the  margins  of  their  fields.    The 
rice  is  first  thickly  sown  in  a  small  patch,  and 
the  shoots,  when  nearly  a  foot  high,  are  trans- 
planted in  rows  in  the  soft  mud,  and  by  and 
by  between  these  rows  the  shoots  for  a  second 
crop  are  planted,  which  rapidly  matures  after 
the  first  IS  gathered.    For  their  crops  of  rice, 
especially,  tiie  Chinese,  like  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, are  greatly  dependent  upon  diligent  arti- 
ficial irrigation.    To  overflow  their  fields,  they 
resort  to  a  great  variety  of  ingenious  exp>e- 
dients;   sometimes   diverting   the    mountain 
streams  from  their  regular  channels,  watering 
first  the  highest  plote  of  ground,  made  level 
and  bounded  by  low  embankments,  and  from 
thence  descending,  as  the  proprietor  wills,  into 
the  lower  grounds.    In  other  cases,  water  is 
raised    from    canals,   rivers,    and  ponds,  by 
wheels  propelled  bv  water  power,  by  bufialoes, 
or  by  a  species  of  treadmill,  worked  by  two 
persons.    The  water  is  forced  upwards  through 
a  box  trough  by  a  chain  of  paddles  which  re- 
volves over  two  axles,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
trough.    It  reminds  one  of  the  Israelites,  who, 
while  in  Egypt,  are  said  to  have  watered  their 
lands  with  the  foot.    The  Chinese  gardener 
is  assiduous  in  irrigating  his  plants.    Chinese 
agriculture  in  general  is  much  like  gardening, 
each  family  at  the  most,  ordinarily  owning  and 
cultivating  but  a  few  acres.    Oxen  and  buffa- 
loes are  much  employed  in  plowing,  furrow- 
ing, and  rolling  the  ground.    Women  labor 
in  the  fields  in  common  with  the  men.    The 
land,  theoretically,  belongs  to  the  emperor; 
yet  it  descends  to  the  eldest  son,  so  long  as 
the  taxes  are  promptly  paid.    The  younger 
brothers,  however,  with  their  families,  being 
joint  laborers,  have  a  perpetual   right  to  a 
support  from  the  proceeds  of  the  land.  Daugh- 
ters cannot  inherit.    The  Chinese  beat  out 


their  grain  in  the  field  on  a  board,  one  end  of 
which  rests  in  the  bottom  of  a  tub  that  re- 
ceives the  grain.    The  straw  iimcarried  home 
on  the  shoulders  of  men.     Carts  are  little  used, 
man,  to  a  great  extent,  performing  the  labor, 
which  here  is  devolved  upon  the  beast.    The 
agricultural  classes  do  not  generally  live  upon 
their  lands,  but  in  villages  located  upon  the 
more  elevated  grounds.    Fences  are  very  rare, 
the  lands  being  divided  by  ridges  of  earth,  or 
embankments,  which  serve  as  footpaths.    In 
the  neighborhood  of  the  cities,  they  are  paved 
with  flat  stones,  lying  transversely.    Some  of 
these  walks  are  many  miles  long.    The  rich 
plains  on  the  rivers  are  minutely  traversed  by 
creeks  and  canals.    Over  these  streams  on  the 
main  routes,  are  thrown  strong  stone  bridges. 

Productions, — ^In  the  northern  and  eastern 
provinces,  rice  is  the  most  important  agricul- 
tural product,  grown  mostly  on  the  plains. 
Wheat  may  rank  next  Sweet  potatoes  are 
produced  on  the  hill  sides,  as  also  tobacco, 
peas,  beans,  and  a  great  variety  of  vegetables, 
in  the  southern  provinces,  sugar  is  made  from 
the  cane  in  considerable  quantity.  Cotton, 
upon  which  the  Chinese  mainly  depend  for 
clothing,  is  raised  in  large  quantities  on  the 
Great  Plain.  The  fruits  of  China  are  much 
the  same  as  in  other  countries  in  the  same 
latitude;  but  they  are  not  distinguished  for 
their  excellence.  The  Chinese  are  fond  of 
flowers,  which  are  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  large  cities.  And  not 
content  with  these,  artificial  flowers  of  great 
beauty  are  manufactured  and  worn  by  females 
of  all  classes  and  ages.  Money  may  procure 
in  China  almost  any  article  of  food,  clothing, 
or  furniture  that  may  be  desired,  and  at  mo- 
derate prices.  Foreign  merchandise  may  be 
obtained  for  about  the  same  prices  as  in* this 
country.  Compared  with  the  price  of  food, 
the  relative  value  of  the  dollar  in  China  is 
several  times  greater  than  in  this  country. 
But  the  lot  of  the  poor  man  in  China,  who 
must  labor  for  a  mere  pittance,  is  a  difficult 
and  trying  one. 

Commerce, — ^The  Chinese  may  be  called  a 
commercial  people.  They  have  an  extensive 
internal  trade,  and  make  large  exports  in  tea, 
silks,  camphor,  cinnamon,  fans,  nre-crackers, 
porcelain,  and  other  products  of  the  soil  and 
of  the  shop.  A  vast  amount  of  native  ship- 
ping may  be  found  in  all  the  m-incipal  cities 
situated  on  navigable  waters.  The  merchants 
Qjte  found  in  the  most  distant  nations  of  her 
wide  colonial  possessions,  in  the  cold  regions 
of  Manchuria  and  Mongolia,  far  west  in  the 
broad  territory  of  Hi,  and  in  the  remotest 
bounds  of  I'hibet.  Her  ships  find  their  way 
to  Japan,  and  throughout  the  ports  of  the  In- 
dian Archipelago,  Cochin-china  Camboja,  and 
Siam,  and  some  few  have  reached  Burmah  and 
British  India.  Multitudes  of  Chinese  adven 
turers  are  found  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
on  the  western  shores  of  the  American  conti- 
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nent.  The  commercial  enterprise  is  the  more 
remarkable,  in  view  of  the  little  protection 
afforded  it  bj  the  imperial  government,  and 
the  vexations  duties  imposed  on  internal 
trade.  Chinese  merchantmen,  trading  at  the 
different  ports  between  Shanghai  and  Canton, 
have  been  obliged,  at  great  cost,  to  hire  foreign 
armed  vessels  as  convoys  to  protect  them  from 
the  pirates  which  swarm  along  the  coast 
When  once  at  sea,  Chinese  vessel  have  little 
or  no  protection  from  government  vessels,  and 
if  they  venture  into  foreign  ports,  they  are  by 
their  own  laws  regarded  as  aliens.  But  such 
is  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  Chinese,  that 
in  spite  of  these  obstacles,  their  trade  is  of 
freai  extent  Necessity  makes  them  a  trad- 
ing as  well  as  an  agricultural  people;  and 
they  are  skilful  managers  of  trade.  Placed 
side  by  side  with  western  merchants  in  Singa- 
pore, batavia,  Siam,  and  China,  they  do  not 
fall  behind  them  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 
Some  of  the  richest  men  in  Singapore  and 
Batavia  are  said  to  be  Chinese. 

Fishing. — ^Multitudes  of  the  Chinese  depend 
upon  fishing  for  a  livelihood.  Large  fleets  of 
fishing  craft  swarm  at  the  mouths  of  the  prin- 
cipal rivers,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
large  cities  on  the  coast,  sometimes  numbering 
from  one  to  two  hundred  sail.  Vessels  often 
fish  two  and  two,  for  mutual  aid  in  dragging 
their  nets.  The  rivers  and  lakes  of  Cnina 
also  abound  with  fishing  craft,  and  great 
quantities  of  fish  are  raised  in  art&cial 
ponds.  The  number  of  large  fish  sometimes 
taken  from  a  small  pond,  is  surprising. 
Birds  are  trained  to  catch  fish,  ana  other 
ingenious  modes  of  fishing  are  adopted  in 
which  the  Chinese  excel.  Sharks,  some- 
times of  large  size,  are  common  in  the  Chi- 
nese fish  markets.  Fish,  both  fresh  and 
salted,  forms  an  important  part  of  the  food 
of  the  people,  which  they  eat  with  rice  and 
v^etalAes.  The  fishermen  are  generally  poor 
ana  illiterate,  and  when  reduced  to  straits, 
sometimes  turn  pirates. 

Literary  Examinations. — ^Literary  attain- 
ment is  greatly  prized  in  China,  as  being  a 
passport  to  office,  and  to  distinction  and  influ- 
ence in  society.  In  the  chief  cities  of  the  pro- 
vinces, the  lower  literary  degrees  are  conferred 
on  those  whose  essays  are  adjudged  to  possess 
the  highest  merit  The  themes  are  assigned 
by  imperial  officers  to  all  alike.  The  candi- 
dates, while  composing  their  essays,  are  shut  up 
in  a  large  hall,  and  allowed  nothing  but  im- 
plements of  writing ;  and  every  avenue  to  the 
premises  is  guarded  to  prevent  communication 
from  without.  The  names  of  the  competitors 
are  not  known  to  the  judges  till  after  their 
decision.  Only  a  fixed  number  of  degrees, 
bearing  a  small  proportion  to  the  number  of 
a^Irants,  can  be  conferred  at  one  time.  The 
first  degree  is  called  the  siurtsaif  answering  im- 
perfectly to  our  A.  B.  The  second  is  Inirjin, 
mdtcatinga  higher  grade  of  literary  attain- ' 


ment,  and  makes  the  possessor  eligible  to  office. 
The  third  degree,  called  tsinrSZj  (entered 
scholars  or  doctors,)  is  triennially  conferred 
at  Peking,  only  those  of  the  ku-jin,  who  have 
not  been  appomted  to  office,  being  eligible,  as 
candidates.  The  fourth  and  highest  d^^ree, 
called  hanliUf  entitles  to  enrolment,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Imperial  Academy,  with  fixed  sa- 
laries. The  triennial  examination  for  this  de- 
gree is  held  in  the  palace.  In  the  conferring 
of  degrees,  great  impartiality  is  professed 
The  meritorious  scholar,  however  poor,  has 
l^^lly  the  same  chance  for  success,  with  the 
sons  of  the  rich  and  influential.  Tet,  it  is  gen- 
erally thought  that  there  is  much  of  favorit- 
ism and  bribery.  But  very  few  among  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  annual  competitors  reach 
even  the  lowest  degree,  an<^  of  the  successful 
ones  but  few  secure  the  second  degree,  though 
many  struggle  for  it  from  youth  to  hoary  age. 
The  government  makes  no  provision  for  Uie 
support  of  primary  schools,  nor  does  it  com- 
pel the  people  to  provide  instruction  for  their 
children.  But  the  making  of  distinguished 
scholarship  a  passport  to  office  and  honor,  ex- 
erts a  mighty  influence  upon  the  youth  of 
China,  in  stimulating  them  to  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge. 

Character  and  influence  of  the  Chinese  Clas- 
sics,— With  regard  to  physical,  social,  and 
moral  education,  Chinese  authors  give  many 
excellent  rules.  But  while  they  give  direc- 
tions as  to  the  best  methods  of  study,  and  the 
means  of  preserving  health,  and  enforce  the 
social  duties  of  man  to  man,  they  make  no 
allusion  to  the  higher  and  more  solemn  duties 
of  man  to  his  Creator.  The  ceremonies  to  be 
observed  in  the  mutual  intercourse  of  parents 
and  children,  husbands  and  wives,  brothers 
and  sisters,  rulers  and  subjects,  &c.  are  mi- 
nutely described,  and  strenuously  enforced ;  and 
their  works  on  morals  are  not  without  allu- 
sions to  a  future  recompense  of  the  evil  and 
the  good.  Honesty,  truth,  benevolence,  and 
even  purity  of  heart,  in  their  sense  of  the 
term,  are  inculcated.  But  their  views  of  inter- 
nal purity  and  of  virtuous  conduct  are  radically 
different  from  the  Bible  standard.  Truth  is  in- 
culcated, but  falsehood  is  practiced ;  even  Con- 
fucius, their  idolized  sage,  setting  the  example. 
But  the  consciences  of  the  Chinese  are  in  favor 
of  virtue. 

The  classical  writing  of  the  Chinese  are 
chiefly  political  in  their  bearing,  designed  to 
instruct  and  admonish  the  ruler  in  the  good  gov- 
ernment of  himself  and  of  the  people.  Their 
influence  over  prince  and  people  is  very  pow- 
erful; and  the  writings  and  instructions  of  Con- 
fucius, as  reported  and  explained  by  his  disci- 
ples, have,  doubtless,  been  the  main  support  of 
the  Chinese  government,  since  his  day.  (This 
illustrious  man  was  bom  551  B.  C.)  He  says 
little  on  religious  subjects;  but  besides  con- 
niving at  the  popular  superstitions  of  his  day, 
he  gave  his  influence  in  support  of  ancestral 
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worship,  by  incnlcating  the  relig^oos  renera- 
tioa  or  both  the  dead  and  the  living.  Dr. 
Bridgman  says  of  him  :  **  Through  a  Iqng 
fife,  of  threescore  and  twelve  years,  Confucius 
bnsied  himself  exclusively  with  the  things  of 
this  world.  He  not  only  wrapped  himseli  np 
with  the  tissues  and  tatters  of  his  pagan  an- 
cestors, but  all  his  ener^cs  were  exerted,  from 
first  to  last,  in  dissuading  his  fellow  mortals 
from  all  thought  of  a  world  to  come.  He 
neither  search^  himself,  nor  would  he  allow 
others  to  inquire,  after  the  wisdom  and  attri- 
butes, or  even  the  existence,  of  heaven  and 
earth.  Creator,  Divinity,  and  divine  things 
had  few  if  any  charms  for  him.  Time  and 
sense,  and  things  present  and  visible,  alone  en- 
grossed all  his  time  and  all  his  thoughts. 
In  the  arduous  labors  of  collecting  and  ar- 
ranging the  fragmentary  records  of  the  an- 
cients, and  in  repeated  endeavors  to  reform  the 
men  who  wore  nis  contemporaries,  almost  his 
whole  life  was  occupied.  He  seems  to  have 
felt  that  the  gods  of  his  nation  were  vain ; 
and  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  was 
conscious  of  man's  insuMcicncy.  Thus  he  was 
**  without  Qod  in  the  world."  On  the  part  of 
his  disciples,  he  is  a  principal  object  of  reli- 
gious veneration. 

The  Chinese  classics  are  decidedly  superior 
in  moral  puritv,  to  the  Qrecian  and  Koman 
authors ;  out  th^  teach  the  perfectibility  of 
human  nature.  They  maintain  that,  however 
corrupt  a  man  may  become  through  the  influ- 
ence of  evil  example,  he  may,  b^  his  own  un- 
aided efforts,  restore  himself  to  primeval  purity. 
Such  a  doctrine  is  hostile  to  the  humbling 
truths  of  the  CkMpel,  fostering  the  pride  of  the 
human  heart  Confucius  seems  to  have  had 
no  very  distinct  idea  of  an  intelligent  Great 
First  Cause,  and  his  followers  are  regarded  as 
atheistical  in  their  sentiments.  So  true  it  is, 
that  "  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God.'' 

Chinese  Schools. — ^The  Chinese  schools  ori- 
ginate in  the  private  enterprise  of  the  teach- 
ers, whose  wages  depend  on  the  number  of 
their  pupils.  They  seldom  number  over  20. 
Three  or  four  dollars  a  month  would  be 
thought  good  wages.  'Sometimes  several 
families  unite  in  hiring  a  teacher  by  the  year. 
Children  usually  enter  school  between  the  a^es 
of  six  and  seven.  Each  morning  on  entering 
the  school-room,  the  children  are  required  to 
bow,  first  to  the  tablet  of  Confucius,  before 
which  incense  is  burning,  and  then  to  salute 
the  teacher.  He  then  reads  the  lesson,  and 
the  boys  repeat  after  him  the  characters,  until 
they  can  ao  so  independently.  Then  each 
one  reads  them  by  himself,  till  he  can  repeat 
them  from  memory.  Chinese  education  is  a 
constant  exercise  of  the  memory,  until  the 
classics  can  be  rehearsed  verbatim.  These  em- 
brace the  writings  of  Confucius  and  Mencius, 
with  copious  commentaries,  by  distinguished 
scholars.  Each  day's  lesson  is  rehearaed  by 
the  pupil,  in  the   presence   of  his   teadier. 


and  writing  is  a  daily  exercise.  During  the 
first  two  or  three  years  of  stud  v,  they  do  Httle, 
except  to  learn  the  forms  and  sounds  of  the 
characters  in  their  particular  dialect,  which  in 
most  cases  widely  dmer  from  the  vulgar  tongue. 
Consequently  the  books  which  they  have  me- 
morised ore  not  understood.  After  three  or 
four  years  of  hard  study,  th^  b^in  to  be  ini- 
tiated  into  the  meaning  of  the  characters,  the 
teacher  daily  explaining  a  few  of  them  marked 
with  red  ink,  and  requiring  hispupils  to  repeat 
the  explanations  after  him.  The  number  thus 
explained  is  gradually  increased,  until  simple 
sentences  are  explained,  and  ultimately  the  en- 
tire text  The  constant  use  of  the  pencil,  first 
in  copying  the  characters,  and  afterwards  in 
composing,  gives  the  Chinese  student  great 
skill  and  celeriW  in  writing. 

Ihe  Chinese  Language. — ^The  Chinese  char- 
acters were  originally  symbols,  not  of  soun^ 
but  of  ideas ;  but  most  of  them  now  bear  not 
the  remotest  resemblance  to  the  things  signi- 
fied. In  the  imperial  dictionary  there  are 
about  80,000  characters,  composed  of  214 
radicals,  or  elements,  according  to  which  Ihej 
are  arranged.  Thousands  of  these  chuactera 
are  now  nearly  obsolete,  and  not  above  8,000 
or  10,000  of  the  remainder  are  in  common 
use.  But  the  thorough  masters  of  these — in 
their  forms,  sounds,  and  significations — is  a 
herculean  work,  eepeciallv  including  the  ready 
and  felicitous  use  of  them  in  composition. 
But  such  is  the  attachment  of  the  Chinese  to 
their  system  of  writing,  that  it  would  be  no 
easv  matter  to  induce  them  to  relinquish  it» 
and  adopt  an  alphabetic  system.  The  Chinese 
character  serves  them  as  a  universal  medium 
of  communication,  which  no  alphabetic  system 
could  do,  in  view  of  the  multiplicitv  and  diver- 
sity of  dialects  spoken  within  the  eighteen 
provinces.  In  Foiden  alone  are  eleven  princi- 
pal dialects.  The  Chinese  written  character 
nas,  without  doubt,  powerfully  contributed  to 
the  integrity  of  the  empire,  amid  its  frequent 
change  of  dynasties.  It  has  likewise  availed 
to  maintain  identity  of  manners,  customs,  sen- 
timents and  feelings.  The  empire,  in  its  grand 
characteristics,  has  thereby  become  stereo- 
typed, and  new  modes  of  thought  and  action 
are  difficult  to  be  introduced.  In  this  lan- 
guage, free,  bold,  eloc^uent  and  pathetic  ad- 
dress is  next  to  impossible.  As  a  medium  of 
thought,  it  has  great  advantages  and  marked 
defects. 

The  Chinese  system  of  education,  though  it 
supplies  valuable  mental  discipline,  yet  ra^er 
cramps  the  mental  energies,  and  impedes  ex- 
pansive, vigorous,  independent  thought  The 
memory  is  sorely  tasked,  while  the  reasoning 
powers  are  but  partially  exercised.  It  imparts 
tittle  knowledge.  One  may  hold  the  first  rank 
among  the  Chinese  literati,  and  yet  be  igno- 
rant of  the  most  common  branches  of  educa- 
tion in  our  common  schools.  Manj  respect- 
able Chinese  scholars  are  not  acquainted  with 
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the  geography  even  of  their  own  country. 
There  are  men  who  are  familiar  with  the  geo- 
graphy, and  civil  and  political  condition  of  the 
principal  Christian  nations,  bat  tins  knowledge 
they  Old  not  acqoire  at  school. 

Jbility  to  Read* — ^There  is  a  diversity  of 
q)inion  as  to  the  proportion  of  intelligent 
readers  in  China,  according  to  tiie  locality  of 
the  observer.  Among  fannen,  fishermen,  boat- 
men, small  mechanics,  and  petty  tradesmen, 
there  are  comparativdy  few  intelligent  read- 
ers, though  some  of  them  are  familiar  with  the 
few  chancters  nsed  in  their  particular  vocar 
tions.  As  the  resolt  of  somewhat  extensive 
inqoiry,  the  writer  has  come  to  the  condosion 
that  scarcely  one  in  ten  of  the  adnlt  popula- 
tion of  China  can  understand  books  written  in 
the  simplest  and  most  popuhir  styles  Many 
read  the  diaracters  fluently,  who  do  not  under- 
stand their  meaning.  Female  education  is  not 
appreciated  in  GSuna,  and  few  females  can 
read. 

biduary  and  Frugality^ — Compared  with 
other  eastern  nations,  the  Chinese  are  an  in- 
dustrious ^people,  though  among  them  are  found 
multitudes  of  idle  vagabonds.  The  mass  of 
the  people  are  frugal  from  necessitv.  By  their 
skill  in  cooking,  they  secure  considerable  vari- 
ety of  food  with  very  limited  means.  Multi- 
tudes feed  themselves  for  less  than  four  cents 
a  day.  Salt  fish,  rice  and  vegetables,  with  a 
few  simple  condiments,  constitute  a  large  part 
of  their  food ;  tiiough  a  variety  of  other  arti- 
cles may  be  had  in  the  cities  by  those  who  are 
able  to  buy. 

Mamage^ — Children  are  often  very  early 
betrothed  J^  their  parents,  sometimes  even  m 
infancy.  Tim  is  done  through  a  class  of  per- 
soDs  who  make  a  regular  profession  of  match- 
making. And,  however  unsuitable  the  match, 
when  once  made,  it  is  invioh&bl&  In  many 
cases,  they  never  see  each  other  until  the  period 
of  their  marriage.  Instances  have  been  known 
of  betrothed  damsels  committing  suicide,  to 
escape  union  with  the  persons  to  whom  th^ 
had  oeen  betrothed.  Before  the  consummation 
of  the  marriage,  a  stipulated  sum  must  be  paid 
to  the  parents  of  the  oride,  generally  from  20 
to  100  dollars,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  parties.  Their  marriages  are  pompous 
and  expensive.  The  bride,  locked  up  in  a  red 
quilt  sedan,  borne  by  four  men,  and  sometimes 
followed  by  an  immense  train  gaily  dressed, 
with  music,  banners,  and  other  paraphamalia, 
is  carried  by  night  to  the  hoose  of  the  bride- 
groom, where  the  parties  pledge  each  other  in 
a  cup  of  wine;  and  the  joint  worship  of  the 
ancestral  tablets,  sometimes  joined  with  pro- 
stration to  the  parents  of  the  bridegroom.  At 
the  marriage  feast,  spirituous  liquors  are  freely 
used.  The  sexes  eat  and  drink  separately, 
when  the  young  wife  is  subjected  to  many 
severe  jokes. 

Conditkm  of  Females,— -The  Chinese  females 
are  very  rigidJy  confined  to  the  house,  and  en- 


joy limited  opportunities  of  social  intercourse, 
even  with  their  own  sex.  Brothers  and  sisters 
are  in  a  gr^t  degree  isolated  from  each  other. 
When  a  visitor  enters  the  house,  the  betrothed 
girl  must  retire  into  a  private  apartment. 
Almost  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  the 
Chinese  females  lead  a  life  of  painfu  degrada- 
tion and  toil :  at  home,  imprisoned,  and  after 
marriage  subjected  to  the  tyreumical  rule  of  an 
unfeeling  husband  and  a  cruel  motiior-in-Iaw, 
until  she  in  turn  is  allowed  to  domineer  over 
the  unhappy  wives  of  her  sons.  How  enviable 
the  lot  01  dauffhters  bora  and  educated  in 
Christian  lands! 

Fwiei'als  and  Burying  Grounds* — On  the 
decease  of  parents,  their  remains  are  enclosed 
in  air-tight  coflSns,  and  for  7  weeks  retained  in 
the  house,  and  every  fourth  day  is  devoted  to 
special  funeral  rites.  Food  is  oflbred  them,  the 
essence  of  which  they  are  supposed  to  eat,  and 
prayers  are  oflbred  by  Budhists  and  Tanist 
priorts  for  the  happiness  of  their  spirits.  Jn 
these  ceremonies  there  appeon  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  tenets  and  practices  of  the 
Romish  Church.  Much  importance  is  attach- 
ed by  the*  Chinese  to  the  circumstances  and 
place  of  interment  of  their  dead,  as  aflbcting 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  survivors.  Wo- 
men are  their  principiu  mourners.  To  see 
them  kneeling  and  howling  in  lonely  burial 
grounds,  as  the  writer  has  seen  them,  by  the 
graves  of  their  husbands  and  children,  is  in- 
deed heart-rending.  Into  their  dark  minds, 
their  religion  shras  no  ray  of  liffht  to  illumi- 
nate the  gloomy  regions  of  the  dead. 

The  bflffren  lulls  and  the  mountain  sides  are 
the  chosen  places  of  sepulture,  but  necessity, 
in  some  parts,  compels  them  to  bury  on  the 
plains.  Vaults  are  not  uncommon.  Great 
numbers  of  the  dead  are  placed  in  plank  cof- 
fins and  retained  above  ground  for  many  years 
They  are  arranged  sometimes  in  open  sheds 
often  to  the  number  of  15  or  20,  siae  by  side, 
being  the  deceased  members  of  the  same  fdmi 
ly.  Within  the  city  waUs,  interments  are 
seldom  allowed.  The  Budhist  priests  bum 
the  bodies  of  their  dead  and  phioe  the  a^es  in 
common  vaults. 

Govemment^^The  Chinese  government  is 
supposed  to  have  existed  under  di£ferent  dy- 
nasties, nearly  4000  yean.  It  is  a  system  ven- 
erable for  its  antiquily,  and  wonderfhl  for  its 
unity  and  official  responsibility,  from  the  low- 
est to  the  highest  of  its  offioeiB ;  the  emperor, 
however,  being  theoretically  respcMuible  to 
none,  unless  to  heaven,  whose  vicegerent  he 
professes  to  be.  There  are  nine  orders  of  civil 
and  military  mandarins,  distinguished  by  the 
color  and  material  of  the  buttons  on  their 
caps,  by  the  ornaments  on  their  girdles,  and 
some  omer  insignia  on  their  robes.  Civil  and 
military  officers  are  on  nearly  an  equal  footing ; 
and  as  the  highest  of  the  latter  are  commonly 
held  by  Manchus,  they  operate  as  checks  and 
spies  upon  each  other.    Every  officer  through- 
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out  the  provinces,  is  obliged  to  render  an  ac- 
count or  his  administration  to  the  emperor, 
through  the  officer  next  in  rank  above  him ; 
so  that  the  relative  merits  of  all  may  be 
known  and  awarded.  A  general  council, 
composed  of  the  most  distinguished  personages 
in  the  empire,  assembles  daily,  at  the  palace 
in  Peking,  in  the  imperial  presence.  This  coun- 
cil is  of  recent  origin,  and  is  thought  to  corres- 
pond practically  with  the  ministry  of  western 
nations.  It  consists  of  both  Chinese  and 
Manchos,  and  includes  the  chancellors  of  the 
cabinet,  the  presidents  and  vice-presidents  of 
the  Six  Boards,  and  the  chief  officers  of  all 
the  other  courts  in  the  capital,  aU  being  se- 
lected  by  the  emperor.  Its  business  is  to 
write  the  imperial  edicts,  and  to  aid  the  empe- 
ror by  its  joint  consultations.  The  impenal 
cabinet  is  a  still  more  select  council,  composed 
of  the  four  high  chancellors,  and  two  assistant 
chancellors,  consisting  equally  of  Chinese  and 
Manchus.  Subordinate  to  the  cabkiet  is  a 
lar^e  body  of  officers,  of  six  different  grades,  a 
majority  of  whom  are  Manchus.  The  first  on 
the  list  of  the  chancellors,  is  regarded  as  the 
premier.  Their  bosiness  is  to  cfeliberate  on 
the  government  of  the  empire,  proclaim  the 
imperial  will,  and  aid  in  all  matters  affisctin^ 
the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  empire;  all 
concerns,  from  the  highest  official  appoint- 
ments, down  to  the  lowest  police  court  of 
crime,  being  through  this  cabinet,  brought 
before  the  imperial  court.  Other  minor  duties 
also  devolve  on  this  body.  The  opinions  of 
these  ministers  on  the  numerous  aocuments 
which  come  before  them,  are  exprrased  in 
writing,  on  slips  of  paper  appended  to  the 
same,  which,  early  on  the  following  morning 
are  submitted  to  the  emperor,  being  read  by 
the  prime  minister,  usually  a  Manchu^  and 
the  aecision  of  the  sovereign  is  immediately 
WTitten  b^  one  of  the  Chinese  chancellors. 
Business  is  thus  rapidly  expedited.  Subor- 
dinate to  these  two  councils,  are  the  Six 
Boards,  the  Colonial  Office,  the  Censorate, 
Courts  of  Bepresentation  and  Appeal,  and  the 
Imperial  Academy,  making  in  all,  thirteen  de- 
partments. 

The  Peking  Gazette  is  compiled  from  the  doc- 
uments of  the  GUsneral  Council,  and  is  to  the 
people  the  main  source  of  information  touch- 
ing the  affskin  of  the  empire.  Copies  of  this 
p^K^r  are  transmitted  to  the  high  provincial 
officers,  and  without  change  or  comment  are 
allowed  to  be  reprinted  and  widely  circulated. 
The  Six  Boards  are  the  Board  of  Civil  Office^ 
of  Revenue,  of  Rites,  of  War,  of  Public  iVorh, 
and  of  Punishments,  At  the  head  of  each  of 
these  Boards  are  two  presidents  and  four  vice- 
presidents,  in  which  the  Chinese  and  Manchus 
are  equally  represented;  and  subordinate  to 
each  of  these  is  a  large  retinue  of  officers  of 
diflferent  grades.  The  Censorate  is,  in  its  influ- 
ence, one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Courts  ; 
and  examples  have  not  oeen  wanting  of  great 


fidelity  in  the  reproof  even  of  emperors  them' 
selves,  by  courageous  Sninisters.  Its  powers 
are  extensive  in  connection  with  the  aaminis- 
tration  of  the  courts,  the  provincial  officers,  and 
the  criminal  jurisprudence.  Ordinarily,  how- 
ever, no  great  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  tba 
fidelity  of  these  public  censors. 

The  whole  number  holding  civil  offices  m 
the  empire,  is  estimated  at  about  14,000 ;  bnt 
the  dependents  on  the  government  are  much 
more  numerous.    In  the  empire  are  eight  vice- 
roys and  15  lieutenant-governors,  each  viceroy 
having  the  government  of  two  provinces,  or 
two  high  offices  in  one  province.    The  lieaten- 
ant-governors  are  sometimes  subordinate  to 
the  viceroys ;  but,  in  other  cases,  they  govern 
inda>endently.    Every  important  position,  both 
in  £e  civil  and  military  departments,  is  pro- 
vided with  its  appropriate  officer,  down  to  the 
lowest  rank.    In  theory,  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment would  seem  to  be  the  most  prfect  gov- 
ernment on  earth ;  but  in  practice,  it  is  far 
otherwise,  owing  chiefly  to  a  want  of  integritT 
in  its  officers.    They  look  for  gain,  and  are  sel- 
dom very  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  secur- 
ing it    The  Ildinturgh  Review,  speaking  of 
Sir  Georee  Stanton's  translation  of  the  Chinese 
Code  of  law,  wp,  "  When  we  turn  from  the 
ravings  of  the  Zendavcsta  or  the  Pnranas,  to 
the  tone  of  sense  and  business  in  this  Chinese 
collection,  it  is  like  passing  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  arivelings  of  dotage  to  the 
exercise  of  an  improved  understanding ;  and 
redundant  and  mmute  as  these  laws  are,  in 
many  particulars,  we  scarcely  know  a  Euro- 
pean code,  that  is  at  once  so  copious  and  so 
consistent,  or  so  free  from  intricacy,  bigotry, 
and  fiction."    But,  whatever  may  be  the  excel- 
lency of  the  Chinese  laws,  the  government  is 
oppressive  and  corrupt  in  its  practice,  often 
illegal  in  its  exactions,  and,  frequently,  for  a 
bribe,  screening  the  guilty  and  oppressing  the 
innocent    Woe  to  him  who,  whether  innocent 
or  guilty,  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese 
officials,  for  he  is  not  likely  to  escape  without 
being  fleeced,  if  nothing  worse.    It  is  probable 
that  as  many  perish  in  the  wretchea  prisons 
of  China,  from  want  and  cruel  treatment,  as 
by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

The  nominal  salaries  of  Chinese  officials  are 
thought  to  form  but  a  small  part  of  their 
actual  receipts,  a  vast  amount  being  the  fruit 
of  bribery  and  illegal  exaction.  Their  retain- 
ers also  are  greedy  dogs,  which  can  hardly  be 
satisfied.  Pity  has  little  place  in  their  hearts, 
and  the  prisoner,  whether  innocent  or  guiltjf 
is  severely  taxed  for  his  scanty  privileges. 
Chinese  legislation  is  defective,  neither  defining 
nor  acknowledging  the  rights  of  the  subject  A 
watchful  and  rapacious  police  swarm  in  every 
city  and  hamlet,  as  spies  on  the  people,  and  no 
one  knows  when  he  is  safe  ana  in  whom  he 
may  confide ;  and  he  prefers  suffering  ^^!7 
exactions  to  resistance  or  complaint,  lest  he 
should  expose  himself  to  ten-fold  worse  evils. 
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Bat  when  large  bodies  of  the  people  are 
jointly  inbjected  to  heaTT  exactions,  they  do 
sometimes  resist,  and  inflict  sore  retribution 
on  their  oppressors.    There  is  nothing  like 
popnlar  representation  in  the  goyemment,  and 
appeals  from  iniquitous  judicial  decisions  are, 
in  most  cases,  impossible    The  judges  report 
to  their  superiors  as  suits  their  own  conyeni- 
ence.    The  peaceable  disposition  of  the  Chi- 
nese is  mainly  the  result  of  slavish  fear,  gene- 
rated by  constant  surveillance  and  the  absence 
of  mutual  confidence  and  l^;al  responsibility. 
Every  neighborhood  has  its  local  overseers, 
who  are  responsible  for  the  good  conduct  of 
their  charge,  and  no  member  of  a  family  or 
clan  can  ofiend  the  government  without  in- 
volving his  relatives  in  suffering.    This  system 
of  fear  and  espionage  extends  from  the  hum- 
blest of  the  people,  through  all  ranks  upwards, 
to  the  highest  minister  of  the  realm.    In  the 
Chinese  civil  polity,  there  is  much  resemblance 
to  the  reculations  of  ihe  camp.    The  fact, 
however,  that  this 'system  of  government  has 
continued  for  thousands  of  years,  securing  to 
so  many  millions  such  an  amount  of  peace  and 
prosnerity,  speaks  much  in  its  iiEivor.    Both 
the  Mongols  and  Manchus,  tiiough  originally 
barbarians,  were  obliged  to  conform  to  the 
maxims,  unges  and  laws  of  the  ancient  Chi- 
nese sovereigns,  as  detailed  by  Confucius  and 
his  disaples.    In  theory,  the  Chinese  |^ovem- 
ment  is  patriarchal,  the  emperor  being  re- 
garded as  the  father  of  his  people ;  and  as,  in 
China,  the  father  has,  under  certain  regular 
tioDs,  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his 
children,  so  the  emperor,  according  to  his 
pleasure,  though  not  irrespective  of  law,  in- 
flictB  upon  his  erring  children  his  fatherly  cor- 
rections, even  to  d^th  itself,  through  his  con- 
stituted official  agents.    As  deceased  parents 
and  ancestors  are  the  objects  of  relij^ous  ven- 
eration, so  the  empmrs  are  worshiped  both 
before  and  after  their  decease.    This  worship 
is  required  of  the  high  officers  when  they  con- 
vene in  the  palace.    The  emperor  is  theoreti- 
cally Heaven's  vicegerent,  and  the  ceremonies 
and  objects  of  wonhip  of  the  state  religion 
are  not  allowed  to  the  people.    He  only  and 
the  high  officers  to  whom  he  delegates  the 
riffht,  most  sacrifice  to  high  Heaven.    For 
others  to  do  it  would  be  rebellion.    No  one 
can  be  an  official  In  China,  without  being  an 
idolator,  the  officers  being  required  on  certain 
occasions  to  honor  tiie  u>cal  deities.    In  the 
cerononies  of  the  state  religion,  the  emperor 
ia  the  chief-priest    like  the  Pope  of  Kome, 
be  sits  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself 
that  he  is  God.    The  grand  objects  of  imperial 
worship  are  heaven,  earth,  the  temple  of  imperial 
ancestors,  and  the  gods  of  the  lana  and  of  grain. 
Standing  Anm/^r^The  army  of  the  present 
dynasty  is  nnmencally  large,  being  estimated 
At  1,200,000 ;  but,  in  the  Tate  war  with  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  in  the  conflict  with  the  insur- 
geuta,  it  has  proved  inefficient.    The  Tartar 
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soldiers  are  the  most  reliable  part  of  the  army, 
but  they  have  become  enervated  by  idleness 
and  vice.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  army 
consists  of  a  sort  of  militia,  who  are  main- 
tained in  part  by  a  small  stipend  from  the 
government,  and  m  part  by  their  own  labors. 
Several  times  a  year  they  meet  to  be  drilled, 
presenting,  on  such  occasions,  a  truly  grotescjue 
appearance.  Chinese  forts  are  manned  with 
rudely-constructed  ordnance,  wanting  in  some 
cases  even  a  clumsy  gun-carriage.  Their  port 
holes  are  of  immoderate  size.  Their  navy, 
though  numerous,  is  furnished  with  inexpo- 
rienoed  officers  and  seamen,  and  is  despised 
even  by  its  own  people.  The  admirals  know 
little  of  the  sea,  and  when  called'  to  meet  the 
enemy,  are  said  sometimes  to  depute  their  sub- 
alterns to  the  command.  'They  cannot  even 
cope  with  the  pirates  that  inlest  the  coast, 
having,  at  times,  been  obliged  to  buy  their 
friendship  with  silver. 

Revenue  and  Dubwrsements, — ^The  annual 
revenue  of  China  has  been  variously  estimated 
at  fh)m  9120,000,000  to  $200,000,000.  Aside 
from  the  maintenance  of  the  palace,  the  sup- 
port of  the  Manchu  nobility,  who  are  related 
to  the  throne,  and  the  presents  sent  to  the 
Mongul  and  Mohammedan  tribes  in  the  colo- 
nies, the  main  expenditures  are  for  the  support 
of  the  army  ana  navy,  and  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  civil  officers.  The  nominal  sabr 
ries  of  the  latter  are  small,  compared  with 
that  of  western  civilians.  The  salary  of  a 
viceroy  or  governor-general,  who  rules  over 
more  than  50,000,000,  is  only  about  $27,000 ; 
that  of  a  lieutenant^ovemor,  $21,333 ;  ^that 
of  a  treasurer,  $12,000 ;  and  firom  thence  the 
salaries  gradually  decrease,  according  to  rank, 
to  about  $170.  As  regards  legal  taxation, 
both  direct  and  indirect,  for  the  support  of 
government,  China  is  favored  above  eveij 
principal  country  in  Europe.  And,  as  there  is 
no  powerft&l  aristocracy  m  China,  the  mon^T 
that  is  squeezed  out  of  the  people  by  the  offi- 
cers, returns  back  amonff  the  massca. 

Physical,  Social,  and  Mord  Conditton^-^The 
mass  of  the  Chinese,  according  to  our  stand- 
ard of  competency,  are  miserably  poor ;  and 
vet  such  is  their  ^reat  simplicity  as  to  style  of 
living,  and  skill  in  makii^  the  most  of  their 
little,  that  their  actual  suroring  from  want  is 
not  great  Their  system  of  clanship,  though 
the  source  of  many  and  great  evils,  yet  inclines 
them  to  afford  reuef  to  their  kindred.  Living 
as  they  do,  in  large  families,  often  including 
parents,  children,  grand-children,  and  even 
great-grand-children,  numbering,  in  some 
cases,  saty  or  more  individuals,  there  is 
something  like  equality  of  condition.  But 
in  seasons  of  general  scarcity  the  sufier- 
ing  must  be  very  neat  and  general;  and 
notwithstanding  aU  that  the  government,  out 
of  its  storehouses,  can  impart  to  the  poor,  mul- 
titudes die  of  famine,  ana  others  are  drivoi  to 
robbery  and  piracy.    Granaries  are  provided 
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by  the  government  in  the  walled  towns,  to  be 
opened  m  seasons  of  scarcity,  from  which  food 
is  cither  sold  at  a  reduced  price,  or  ^ratui- 
toQsly  distributed,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  applicant.  It  is  a  politic  andb^ 
nevolent  provision,  reminding  us  of  the  plan  of 
Joseph,  in  anticipation  of  the  Egyptian  famine. 

According  to  our  ideas  of  comfort,  the 
dwellings  of  the  mass  of  the  Chinese  are  mise- 
rable in  the  extreme.  They  are  low,  damp, 
dark,  and  ill-ventilated,  and  aboanding  in 
filth.  Their  furniture  is  meagre,  often  con- 
sisting of  only  a  few  rude  stools  and  a  board 
platform  for  a  bedstead,  on  which  is  spread  a 
mat,  with  sometimes  a  block  of  wood  for  a 
pillow.  The  houses  of  the  wealthy  are  com- 
paratively spacious,  and  well-furnished  with 
chairs,  bedsteads,  light^tands,  tables,  cup- 
boards, and  other  articles,  both  tasteful  and 
convenient ;  but  even  their  dwellings  are  wantr 
ing  in  cleanliness  and  comforttyei  they  are  much 
more  comfortable  than  we  should  be  in  the  same 
circumstances.  Knowing  nothing  better,  they 
think  their  condition  an  enviable  one,  and 
would  not  willingly  exchange  circumstances 
with  any  people.  Among  the  lower  orders 
the  separation  of  the  sexes  is  not  rigidly 
maintained ;  and  the  cruel  practice  of  bind- 
ing the  feet  of  female  children  does  not  exist 
to  much  extent  among  the  farming  classes,  nor 
among  boat-women — servants  are  often  free 
from  it.  Fashion,  however,  still  binds  and 
shrivels  the  feet  of  the  daughters  of  civilians, 
merchants,  mechanics,  and  humble  artizans; 
and  when  poverty  is  conjoined  with  disability 
for  active  labor,  the  wretched  female  becomes 
the  shbject  of  extreme  suffering  and  degrada- 
tion. Small  feet  are  necessary  to  complete  a 
Chinaman's  idea  of  beauty ;  and  consequently 
daughters  can  seldom  be  respectably  married 
without  being  thus  tortured  and  fettered.  The 
Qanghtcrs  of  the  Manchu  are  never  subjected  to 
this  practice. 

The  present  Chinese  custom  of  shaving  the 
head,  and  allowing  the  hair  on  the  crown  to 
grow  to  an  indefinite  length,  was  forced  upon 
them  by  thepresent  dynasty,  as  a  badge  of  sub- 
jection. What  was  then  their  shame  is  now 
their  pride.  The  Chinese  possess  much  corpo- 
real vigor,  can  endure  much  toil,  and  a  good 
proportion  of  them  attain  to  old  age.  Though 
among  the  more  respectable  classes  there  is  an 
excessive  and  favorite  attention  to  ceremony, 
yet  in  general  their  minds  and  manners  are 
groBSf  and  their  conversation  indecent  Theur 
^Bacchanalian  revels  are  fre(ment  and  noisy, 
accompanied  with  ingenious  aevices  to  excite 
them  to  the  excessive  ose  of  intoxicating 
drinks.  The  refining  influence  of  intelligent 
and  virtuous  female  society  is  greatly  needed. 

Moral  Condition. — ^Most  of  those  vices  which 
are  known  to  exist  among  other  heathen  na- 
tions, prevail  among  the  Chinese.  The  lan- 
^age  of  the  Apostle  in  the  1st  of  Komans, 
IS  a  faithful  description  of  their  character  as  a 


people.  The  Chinese  are  a  nation  of  Han, 
and  they  are  adepts  in  the  arts  of  dec^tioik 
They  are  also  given  to  ^ambUng,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  A  great  amount  of 
spirituous  liqnor  is  drank  in  connection  with 
their  food,  and  on  other  occasions,  but  beastly 
intoxication  is  not  common  in  open  day. 

Notwithstanding  the  rigid  seclusion  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Chinese,  there  are  probably 
few  coontries  in  which  proetitation  is  more 
common  and  public,  or  attended  with  less  difr 
grace ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  system  of  l^liz- 
ed  concubinage. 

llie  Opium  Trade  and  Opium  Smoking.— 
Of  all  the  vices  prevailing  among  the  Chinese, 
the  smoking  of  opium  is  the  most  destructiTe 
to  property,  health,  and  life.  It  appears  to 
have  been  first  brought  to  China  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, as  early  as  1767.  That  year  1,000 
chests  were  sold  at  Macao.  The  English  £ast 
India  Company  commenced  the  importation 
of  opium  in  1673.  In  1780,  two  receiving 
ships  were  stationed  a  little  south  of  Macao, 
at  Lark's  Bay.  As  early  as  the  year  1800,  an 
Imperial  edict  was  issued  against  its  sale  and 
use  in  China,  in  consequence  of  the  disastrous 
effects  of  its  use.  In  1809,  the  Hong  merchants 
were,  by  the  government^  compelled  to  give 
bonds  that  ommn  should  be  discharged  from 
no  vessel  at  Whampoa.  Bat  though  steadily 
opposed  hj  the  supreme  government  of  China, 
its  subordmate  agents,  at  the  principal  points 
on  the  coast,  have  never  been  proof  against 
the  seductive  power  of  gold,  and  their  own 
love  of  this  poisonous  drag ;  and  with  slight 
interraptions,  this  iniqaitoios  and  contraband 
trade  has,  till  the  present  time,  continued 
steadily  to  increase.  The  opium  is  chiefly  of 
two  kinds,  Benares  and  Patna,  produced  with 
compulsory  labor,  by  tJie  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  sold  at  Calcutta ;  and  the  Molwa 
froauced  in  a  province  in  the  western  part  of 
ndia,  under  the  government  of  native  princes, 
and  sold  at  Bombay.  It  pays  the  Company 
a  transit  ^uty  of  400  rapees  per  chest,  the 
number  of  chests  in  1846  being  25,000,  and 
furnishing  the  government  a  net  income  of 
£1,000,000.  In  the  same  year,  the  income  from 
the  opium  sold  at  Calcutta  was  £2,000,000, 
making  a  gross  amount  of  income  from  t^ 
article  of  £3,000,000.  In  1847,  at  Calcutta 
alone,  the  revenue  from  Opium,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  31,000  chests,  was  £3,000,000. 
Most  of  the  opium  sold  at  these  two  porte.  is 
exported  to  China,  at  an  estimated  V^^^l 
about  15  per  cent  to  the  merchant  ^^ 
50  armed  vessels  are  constantly  employed  m 
this  trade,  including  the  large  number  of  re- 
ceiving ships,  stationed  at  Lintin,  below  Can- 
ton, and  at  the  mouths  of  most  of  the  F>n^ 
pal  rivers,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  most  im- 
portant cities  along  the  coast  to  Shanghai,  in- 
cluding Nomoa,  Amoy,  Chin-Chin,  Fd"^°2i 
and  I^finffpo.  These  receiving  shins  *"*  ,^ 
abundantly  supplied  with  opium,  and  attena 
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with  cUppeni  constantly  passing  np  and  down 
the  coast.  Inclnding  the  irregular  craft,  the 
number  of  foreign  vessels  employed  in  the 
opinm  trade  nrast  be  much  larger  than  has 
been  mentioned.  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Nathan 
Allen,  in  his  valuable  Essay  on  the  Opium 
Trade,  that  Mr.  Jardine,  of  the  firm  of  Jar- 
dine,  Matheson  &  Co.,  being  about  to  return 
to  England  a  few  years  since,  divided  with  his 
partners  £3,000,000,  almost  915,000,000  of 
profit  in  trade,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
had  been  accumulate  in  the  space  of  ten  years. 
Thus  both  the  production  and  sale  of  opium 
are  powerfully  stimulated  by  the  love  of  gain, 
regardless  of  the  ruinous  consequences  of  this 
trade.  Notwithstandipg  the  cupidity  of  all 
ranks  of  the  imperial  officers  in  the  provinces, 
manifested  in  their  readiness  to  receive  bribes 
to  allow  the  introduction  and  use  of  this  drag, 
the  government  at  Peking  has  been  uni- 
formly opposed  to  the  trade.  In  1839,  just 
before  the  commencement  of  hostilities  be- 
tween England  and  China,  upwards  of  20,000 
chests,  valued  at  912,000,000,  having  been  de- 
livered up  to  Commissioner  JAn,  at  Canton, 
through  nis  compulsory  measures,  were  de- 
stroy^ bv  command  of  the  emperor.  This 
remarkable  act,  committed  as  it  was  in  the 
face  of  a  threatened  invasion,  which  soon  actu- 
ally followed,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  sin- 
cere opposition  of  the  Chinese  government  to 
the  opium  trade.  It  has  been  computed  that 
not  less  than  4,000,000  of  the  Chinese  are  hsr 
bitual  opium  smokers,  and  that  the  average 
length  of  the  lives  of  these  wretched  men, 
after  becoming  addicted  to  this  habit,  is  not 
above  ten  years.  On  this  calculation,  400,000 
of  the  Chinese,  in  consequence  of  the  use  of 
^tum,  are  annually  hurried  into  the  grave. 
On  whose  souls  must  the  blood  of  these 
slaughtered  multitudes  resti  In  the  light 
of  God*s  word,  what  a  weight  of  criminal 
responsibility  must  press  upon  that  company 
whose  coffers  are  annually  filled  with  the  price 
of  so  much  blood  ?  And  no  less  guilty  are 
those  who  aid  and  abet  it  for  the  sake  of  gain. 
The  emperor  of  China,  when  urged  to  increase 
his  revenue,  by  legalizing  the  opium  trade,  re- 

Slied  :  ''  It  is  true,  I  cannot  prevent  the  inlTO- 
Qction  of  the  flowing  poison ;  gain-seeking 
and  corrupt  men  will,  for  profit  and  sensualily, 
defeat  my  wishes ;  but  nothing  will  induce  me 
to  derive  a  revenue  from  the  vice  and  misery 
of  my  people."  A  noble  sentiment,  worthy  of 
a  Christian  mind  1  What  a  contrast  to  the 
practice  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  its 
mnltitudes  of  nominallv  Christian  coadjutors, 
in  the  sale  of  opium  I  Very  naturally  may 
the  Chinese  regard  with  abhorrence  that  reli- 
gion which  in  their  view  tolerates,  if  not  en- 
courages, such  iniquity.  The  use  of  it  rapidly 
enervates,  emaciates,  and  destroys  the  body, 
often  spe^ily  redndog  the  iofataated  8iiiok^ 
to  the  appearance  of  a  walking  skeleton,  and 
its  Ufects  upon  the  immortal  mind  are  even 


more  to  be  deplored,  wasting  its  vigor  and  in- 
capacitating it  for  powerfd  and  continuous 
effort.  The  bodily  and  mental  suflerings  of 
the  confirmed  smoker  are  too  great  to  be 
described.  His  state  may  be  call^  one  of  liv- 
ing death.  While  he  has  the  means  of  pro- 
curing wholesome  food,  the  injurious  erocts 
of  his  indulgence  are  less  powerfol ;  but  when, 
as  a  consequence  of  his  excessive  vice,  he  can 
no  longer  procure  healthful  aliment,  and  opium 
likewise  fails  him,  then  diarrhea  comes,  and 
oftien  amid  his  own  filth,  and  by  the  way  side, 
the  wretched  man  dies  like  a  brute.  On  this 
subject  the  writer  can  speak  from  personal  ob- 
servation. The  use  of  this  drug  turns  out  a 
numerous,  miserable,  and  abandoned  class  of 
men,  who  subsist,  while  they  have  strength  to 
move,  by  begging  in  the  streets,  a  mere  pit- 
tance, from  OQop  to  shop,  and  finally,  in  many 
cases,  perish  by  the  way  side,  without  an  eve 
to  pity  them  or  a  hand  to  help.  Numbers  by 
the  use  of  opium  suddenly  terminate  their 
wretched  lives,  and  rush,  uncalled,  into  a  miso- 
rable  eternity.  Multitodes  of  unhappy  fe- 
males in  the  same  way  wilfully  destroy  them- 
selves, often  as  a  C9nsequence  of  the  vices  of 
their  husbands.  The  misery  which  this  drug 
introduces  into  families  and  communities,  and 
the  vice  and  crime  of  which  it  is  the  occasion, 
cannot  be  told.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chinese 
there  is  little  or  no  hope  of  the  reformation  of 
the  opium  smoker ;  and  he  himself,  while  he 
groans  beneath  his  chains,  and  hates,  with  pe- 
culiar malignity,  the  instruments  of  his  rum, 
despairingly  surrenders  himself  to  his  fate, 
having  neither  the  physical  nor  the  moral  re- 
solution to  abandon  the  drug.  Such  is  the 
almost  hopeless  condition  of  millions  of  the 
Chinese.  The  evil  is  constantly  and  rapidly 
increasing,  and  threatens,  like  a  resistless 
flood,  to  overwhelm  the  empire.  At  a  mode- 
rate calculation  the  first  cost  of  opium  to  the 
Chinese  is  about  940,000,000  annually,  most 
of  which  is  paid  in  silver,  though  of  late  Chi- 
nese products  have,  to  some  extent,  been  taken 
in  exchange.  Opium  and  the  implements 
used  in  smoking  it  are  publicly  sold,  and  the 
dens  in  which  its  victims  conpegate  now  need 
littie  concealment  The  higher  classes  are 
much  addicted  to  this  vice.  From  careful  and 
repeated  inquiries  of  intelligent  individuals, 
the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  opium  is  used 
by  more  than  one-hali  of  the  adult  male  popu- 
lation of  Fuhchan.  Probably  the  proportion 
is  about  the  same  at  the  other  ports,  out  the 
first  cost  of  opium  to  the  Chinese  is  only  a 
part  of  its  actual  expense.  The  officers  must 
be  bribed  to  wink  at  its  sale ;  the  native  mer* 
chants  must  fill  their  coffen ;  and  the  prepar- 
ers and  retailers  of  the  drug  must  all  live^  by 
their  iniquitous  business.  But  the  pecuniary 
loss,  though  enormous,  weighs  but  a  feather  in 
comparison  with  the  physical,  social,  and  moral 
evils  which  result  from  the  traffic.  The  exam- 
ple of  Christian  nations  in  obstinately  pene- 
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vering  in  this  trade,  in  opposition  to  national 
laWf  and  in  ihe  face  of  these  terrible  evils, 
tends  most  powerfully  to  prejudice  the  Chi- 
nese against  the  glorious  Gospel.  The  writer 
has  haS  ample  evidence  of  this  fact  in  his  ex- 
perience as  a  missionary.  Next  to  the  deep 
corruption  of  the  heart,  the  sale  bv  foreigners 
and  use  by  the  Chinese  of  this  orug,  consti- 
tute the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  (Gospel  in  China.  And  yet  there 
seems  little  hope  of  their  emancipation  irom 
this  evil,  except  through  the  power  of  Divine 
truth,  accompanied  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  recti- 
fying public  sentiment  and  purifying  the 
heart.  But  if  professedly  Christian  nations 
would  arrest  Che  sale,  there  would  be  much 
hope  for  the  salvation  of  China.  Such  a 
course  would,  in  the  end,  be  an  incalculable 
advantage  to  lawful  commerce.  Trade  with 
Cliina  must  ultimately  be  extensive  and  pro- 
fitable, in  proportion  to  the  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  people,  to  which  the  use  of  opium 
18  terribly  rumous.  Commerce,  humanity,  re- 
ligion, the  good  of  the  undying  soul,  all  re- 
quire its  immediate  suppression. 

Female  Infanticide  in  China. — Another  of 
the  crimes  more  or  less  prevailing  among 
the  Chinese  is  the  unnatural  one  of  lemale  in- 
fanticide. This  crime  is  known  to  a  great  ex- 
tent to  prevail  in  sections  of  the  Fokien  and 
Kwangtung  provinces.  The  degree  and  extent 
of  its  previuence  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  is 
unknown ;  but  considering  the  small  d^^ree  of 
criminality  which  public  opinion,  in  China,  at- 
taches to  this  practice,  it  may  be  expected  to 
prevail  elsewhere,  under  similar  external  circum- 
stances. Bev.  David  Abecl  made  particular  in- 
quiries on  this  subject  in  the  vicinity  of  Amoy. 
In  40  towns  and  villages  in  the  department  of 
Tsienchau,  he  learned  that  on  an  average,  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  girls  born  there,  were  mur- 
dered by  their  parents  in  infancy,  and  about 
one-fourth  of  those  born  in  17  towns  in  the  de- 
partment of  Chiangchau.  It  is  known  to  pre- 
vail in  Fuhchau  and  vicinity.  A  country  woman 
a  few  miles  below  the  city,  of  her  own  accord, 
informed  the  writer  and  other  friends  that  she 
had  destroyed  four  daughters,  as  if  the  thin^ 
were  common  and  innocent.  Intelligent  Chi- 
nese residing  in  Fuhchau,  represent  the  prac- 
tice as  being  very  common  in  the  neighboring 
villages.  Tne  unfeeling  manner  in  which  the 
matter  is  spoken  of,  gives  us  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  custom  is  general.  It  is  probably 
more  common  among  the  poor  than  among 
the  rich.  Their  sons  they  do  not  destroy,  be- 
cause they  regard  them  as  profitable  to  their 
parents.  Poverty,  the  difficulty  of  rearing 
them,  and  the  expenses  of  their  marriage,  are 
the  more  common  reasons  assigned  for  tibte 
destruction  of  their  female  infants.  Mothers 
seem  no  less  ready  to  strangle  or  drown  their 
infant  dau^hterR,  than  fathers,  perhaps  antici- 
pating their  sufierings  and  future  degradation 
if  spared  to  live. 


Religious  Sects. — ^The  principal  religions  sects 
in  China  are  the  Budhists,  the  Tauists,  and  the 
Confucianists.  The  latter,  however,  hardly 
merits  the  name  of  a  religions  association. 
Budhiam  does  not  exist  in  China  in  its  purest 
form,  as  in  Siam  and  Burmah ;  but  among  the 
people  it  is  combined  with  the  early  supersti- 
tions of  the  Chinese.  It  was  introduced  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  66,  through  an  imperial  em- 
bassy sent  westward  in  search  of  a  sage,  who 
had  appeared  or  was  expected  soon  to  appear. 
In  Hindostan  they  met  with  the  Budhists, 
and  returned  to  the  emperor  with  several 
priests,  and  with  some  of  the  books  and  relici 
of  that  sect,  and  from  that  time  Budhism  spread 
rapidly  in  China,  through  the  means  of  its 
books  and  the  conformity  of  its  priests  to  the 
popular  idolatry.  The  opinions  of  this  sect  are 
widely  prevalent  in  China,  and  their  temples 
and  monasteries  abound ;  although  few  of  the 
people  are  its  professed  devotees.  Their  priests 
are  employed  at  funerals,  and  in  seasons  of 
public  calamity,  and  have  much  influence  oyer 
the  popular  mind.  They  derive  their  main- 
tenance partly  from  presents  and  partly  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  hinds  appropriated  to 
their  monasteries,  many  of  whicn  are  liberally 
endowed. 

Tauists.— 'The  sect  of  the  Tauists,  or  Bation 
alists  of  China,  claim  as  their  founder,  Laatsz, 
or  Laukiun,  bom  b.  c.  604,  in  the  province 
of  Hupeh,  and  is  believed  by  his  followers  to 
have  been  carried  in  the  womb  80  years,  and 
to  have  been  born  with  white  hair  and  white 
eye-brows.  He  is  represented  to  have  been  of 
humble  parentage,  a  diligent  and  successful 
student  m  historical  and  sacred  lore  and  to 
have  traveled  through  Central  Asia.  His  Me- 
moir on  Beason  and  Virtue  is  his  only  philo- 
sophical work.  In  his  doctrines,  he  is  said  to 
resemble  Zeno,  recommending  retirement  and 
meditation  as  the  principal  means  for  the  puri- 
fication of  the  soul,  and  restoring  it  to  the 
bosom  of  the  supreme  Keason,  from  which  all 
matcriid,  visible  forms  are  said,  by  him,  to  be 
emanations.  In  one  section  he  savs,  ''All  the 
visible  parts  of  the  universe,  all  beings  com- 
posing it,  the  heavens  and  all  the  stellar  sp- 
tems,  all  have  been  formed  of  the  first  elemen- 
tary matter ;  before  the  birth  of  heaven  and 
earth,  there  existed  only  an  immense  silence 
in  illimitable  space,  an  immeasureable  void  in 
endless  silence.  Beason  alone  circulated  in 
this  infinite  void  and  alence."  He  r^ards  all 
good  beings  as  emanating  from,  and  retorning . 
again  into  the  bosom  of  Reason,  there  to  dwell 
forever :  but  the  bad  are  to  be  subjected  to 
successive  births,  with  their  accompanying  mis- 
eries. Mixed  with  these  ideas,  there  is  much 
confused  speculation.  In  his  language  there  is 
somewhat  to  remind  us  of  the  actual  creation 
of  the  worid  by  the  eternal  Word,  but  neithec 
he  nor  any  of  the  pagan  philosophers  by  their 
reasonings  attained  to  clear  ideas  of  the  Great 
F4rst  Cause.    He  lived  an  ajscetic  life,  aud  eo 
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joined  contemplation  united  with  good  deeds. 
In  his  writings  are  many  excellent  sayings. 
Laukinn's  followers  believe  him  to  haVe  been 
an  impersonation  of  Tan  or  Beason,  the  last 
of  three  incarnations  having  been  a.  d.  623. 
The  Tauist  sect  is  made  up  of  priests,  who  with 
their  families,  live  in  the  temples,  and  are  sup- 
ported by  the  cnltivation  of  the  grounds  be- 
longing to  these  establishments,  the  sale  of 
charms  and  nostrums,  and  by  presents  received 
from  the  people  on  funeral  ana  other  occasions. 
They  shave  the  sides  of  their  heads,  and  coil 
the  remainder  of  the  hair  on  the  crown,  and 
wear  slate-colored  robes.  They  study  astrolo- 
gy, profess  to  deal  with  spirits,  pretena  to  have 
found  a  liquor,  the  drinking  of  which  will  in> 
sure  immortality.  Some  of  the  emperors  are 
reported  to  have  tried  it  to  their  cost  By 
some  of  the  emperors  this  sect  has  been  much 
honored.  A  splendid  temple  was  erected  to 
Laukiun  contaming  his  statue,  and  in  ▲.  d.  674 
literary  ezaminaUons  were  ordered  to  be  held 
in  his  Memoir  on  Beason.  The  Tauists  are 
now  extensively  regarded  as  cheats  and  jug- 
glers The  ceremony  of  running  through  the 
fire  is  still  observed  by  them  and  by  their  de- 
luded followers,  both  of  whom  are  at  times 
severely  burned.  They  worship  a  ^eat  num- 
ber of  idols,  and  are  very  superstitious.  Pro- 
bably Pantheism  is  the  proline  mother  of  their 
idols. 

Confucianism, — The  Confucianists  are  the 
literary  men  of  China.  They  have  no  distinct 
religious  system,  except  such  as  is  comprehend- 
ed in  the  worship  of  Confucius,  and  the  rever- 
ence of  his  doctnnes.  Confucius  said  little  on 
religious  subjects ;  his  instructions  being  polit- 
ical in  their  ^rin^,  attaching  great  impor- 
tance to  ceremonies  m  social  and  official  inter- 
course, and  in  conjunction  with  the  worship 
of  the  deaudL  There  is  much  reason  to  doubt 
whether  Confucius  had  any  distinct  idea  of  an 
almighty,  spiritual  Intelligence,  distinct  from 
the  material  universe.  An  intelligent  agency 
is  however  allowed  by  him  and  his  followers  to 
exist  in  the  persons  of  the  sages,  who,  from  time 
to  time,  have  risen  up  to  expound  the  will  of 
heaven  and  earth,  the  male  and  female  powers 
of  nature ;  and  with  them  they  form  a  trinity. 
They  sometimes  seem  to  be  placed  on  an 
eauality  with  heaven  itself.  The  most  renown- 
ed of  tnese  sages  are  Yau  and  Shun,  two  an- 
cient emperors,  and  Confucius,  the  instructor 
of  10,000  ages,  to  whom,  according  to  the  Chi- 
nese Bepository,  there  are,  in  connection  with 
the  examination  halls,  1560  temples  dedicated. 
In  these  temples  are  offered  tens  of  thousands 
of  pigs,  rabbits,  sheep,  and  deer,  and  27,000 
pieces  of  silk ;  all  of  which  are  appropriated 
Dy  the  worshipers.  His  followers  are  regarded 
as  materialists  or  atheists;  yet  tbev  conform 
to  the  popular  idolatry,  and  probably,  in  fact, 
differ  not  much  from  tho  multitude,  in  their 
rdigious  sympathies. 

In  the  Confucian  system,  a  holy  life  is  not 


enforced  by  future  sanctions,  and  the  duty  of 
man  to  his  Maker  is  entirely  unnoticed.  Dr. 
Bridgman  expresses  the  opinion  decidedly  that 
the  Chinese  pay  divine  honors  to  Confucius. 
He  says :  "  In  their  moral  codes  and  in  their 
religious  systems,  the  Chinese  place  Confucius 
in  the  highest  rank,  and  give  to  him  the»  high- 
est honors.  There  is  in  each  one,  of  all  the 
fifteen  hundred  and  odd  districts  of  the  Empire, 
a  temple  dedicated  to  him.  There  twice  an- 
nually, once  in  spring,  and  once  in  autumn, 
the  local  magistrates,  as  priests,  must  enter 
and  ofifer  to  him,  to  the  saee  ConfuciuSy  prayers 
and  sacrifices.  On  one  of  those  occasions,  in 
the  city  of  Shanghai,  I  was,  with  other  mission- 
aries, an  eye-witness  of  these  solemnities.  A 
bullock,  pigs  and  i;oats,  and  many  other  offer- 
ings were  all  duly  prepared  and  laid  before  the 
alSir ;  and  then  the  magistrates,  in  their  robes 
of  state,  officiated  as  priests,  kneeling,  prostrat- 
ing themselves,  and  ofiering  prayers.  Thus,  in 
their  official  stations,  clothed  with  authority, 
they  go  forth  in  public  and  lead  on  these  devo- 
tions ;  offering  to  a  mortal  man  that  worship 
which  is  due  only  to  Jehovah.  The  Emperor, 
his  ministers  of  highest  rank,  and  all  his  rep- 
resentatives, "  the  shepherds  of  the  whole  flocK 
in  all  tiie  Empire,"  engage  in  these  acts  of 
devotion,  doing  honor  to  Confucius,  not  as  a 
mere  man,  but  as  a  god.  As  they  honor  Heav- 
en and  Earth,  so  they  honor  this  man  1 " 

The  ancient  popular  idolatry  of  China. — Be- 
fore Confucius's  aay,  there  prevailed  a  popular 
idolatry  in  which  ancestral  worship  was  prom- 
inent. To  no  other  form  of  idolatry  arc  the 
Chinese  more  attached  at  the  present  day,  and 
in  no  other  worship  are  they  more  serious. 
How  much  of  the  nature  of  divinity  they  at- 
tach to  the  deified  spirits  of  their  progenftors, 
it  is  difficult  to  deciae ;  but  on  the  pantheistic 
principle,  so  prevalent  in  the  eastern  world, 
they  may  legitimately  regard  the  authors  of 
their  existence  as  constituting  a  part  of  the 
divine  essence,  and  worship  them  as  such.  This 
principle  lays  an  indefinitely  broad  foundation 
for  polytheism.  Everything  mysterious  and 
spiritual  seems  in  their  view  to  partake  of  the 
oivine,  and  hence,  shin,  not  a  very  uncommon 
term  for  spirit,  is  the  generic  name  of  all  their 
objects  of  religious  worship,  and  as  corr(>s- 
ponding  to  theos  and  theoi,  the  Greek  terms  for 
God  and  gods,  in  English,  has  been  preferred 
by  the  majority  of  Protestant  missionaries  in 
dhina,  as  the  word  to  be  used  in  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  for  both  the  true  (5od 
and  for  false  gods.  In  the  worsliip  of  ances- 
tors, all  the  pagan  sects  unite,  and  it  was 
tolerated  by  the  J  esuits  in  their  Chinese  con- 
verts. 

Besides  the  worship  of  ancestors,  the  Chi- 
nese have  innumerable  other  objects  of  reli- 
gious reverence,  as  the  god  of  wealth,  the  pat- 
ron deities  of  the  various  professions,  and  the 
gods  and  goddesses  of  the  sea,  hills,  rivers,  and 
other  localities.    From  the  common  practice 
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among  the  people  of  appealing  to  heaven  in 
their  oaths,  they  would  seem  to  have  an  idea, 
though  doubtless  a  confused  one,  of  some  supe- 
rior power,  more  to  be  feared  than  their  com- 
mon objects  of  worship ;  but  how  much  the 
different  deities  or  powers  of  nature,  on  the 
panUieistic  principle,  are  in  their  minds  asso- 
ciated and  blended,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
The  God  in  whose  hand  their  breath  is,  they 
do  not  honor.  Their  motives  to  religious  wor- 
ship seem  to  be  chiefly  to  avoid  temporal  calam- 
ities, and  procure  temporal  blessings ;  and  to 
this  end  they  offer  their  prayers  and  sacrifices  to 
their  innumerable  local  deities.  With  regard 
to  the  destiny  of  their  souls,  they  seem  to  allow 
themselves  no  great  anxiety,  except  so  far  as 
they  imagine  their  future  happiness  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  worship  to  be  rendered  them 
ov  their  descendants  after  their  decease.  The 
Chinese  regard  it  as  among  the  greatest  of 
calamities  to  die  without  any  sons  to  perpetu- 
ate their  name  and  make  offerings  to  their 
spirits,  at  their  graves.  Their  fears  are  to  a 
great  extent  imaginary,  and  their  hopes  are 
uirouded  in  the  gloom  of  a  dark  and  doubtful 
futurity.  Like  the  ancient  heathen,  they  are 
led  away  by  dumb  idols,  and  yield  themselves 
to  the  guidance  of  the  prince  of  the  power  of 
the  air,  the  Spirit  that  worketh  in  the  children 
of  disobedience. 

MISSIONS. 

Nestoeian  Missions. — ^The  Nestorians,  at 
an  early  period,  appear  to  have  established 
Christian  missions  m  China,  though  few  or  no 
traces  of  their  labors  are  now  known  to  re- 
main. Arnobius,  in  the  third  centu^,  men- 
tions the  Ceres,  as  Christians,  whom  Moshcim 
regards  as  Chinese,  llie  Nestorian  patriarchs 
are  said  in  the  fifth  century  to  have  sent  me- 
tropolitans into  China,  thus  indicating  the 
long  existence  of  Christian  churches  in  the 
empire.  '  Between  a.  d.  636  and  781,  no  less 
than  seventy  Nestorian  missionaries,  whose 
names  are  preserved,  labored  in  that  empire, 
among  whom  Olopun,  the  earliest  of  the  num- 
ber, was  especially  distinguished.  The  record 
discovered  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  in  1625, 
in  Singanfoo,  in  Shcnsi,  is  the  most  celebrated 
monument  of  the  zeal  of  the  Nestorians  in 
China.  This  record  is  engraven  on  a  stone 
tablet,  and  Mosheim  regards  it  as  genuine.  It 
purports  to  have  been  erected  in  a.  d.  781,  in 
the  second  vear  of  Kienchung,  the  ninth  em- 
peror of  the  Tang  dynasty;  Kingtsing,  a 
Eriest  from  the  church  in  Tatsing  (India) 
eing  tlie  author  of  the  preface  to  the  procla- 
mation issued  by  the  emperor  Taitsung,  in 
favor  of  Christianity.  This  proclamation  is 
dated  in  the  12th  year  of  his  reign,  corres- 
ponding to  the  year  of  our  Lord  639.  The 
preface  gives  the  history  of  the  Nestorian 
missions  m  China,  for  145  years,  from  a.  d. 
636  to  781.  It  eulogizes  the  emperors  who 
reigned  during  this  period,  and  recounts  their  I 


efforts  in  favor  of  Christianity,  in  the  buildiiig 
of  churches   in   numerous  cities;  honoring 
the  ministers  of  religion,  among  whom  Olo- 
pun, who  arrived  in  696,  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  high-priest  and  national  protector. 
Some  of  the  emperors  of  this  period,  however, 
seem   not   to  have   patronised  Christianity. 
One  or  more  persecutions  were  raised  by  the 
Budhists  and  literati,  and  the  churches  were 
allowed  to  go  to  decay.    But  in  the  mean  time 
among  the  priests  there  were  able  defenders  of 
the  Gospel.    Making  all  due  allowance  for  the 
inflated  language  or  this  document,  it  seems 
probable  that  there  were  at  this  time,  Chris- 
tian churches  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  empire. 
A  translation  of  the  Scriptures  is  said  to  nave 
been  in  the  library  of  the  palace.    The  state- 
ments contained  in  this  inscription  respecting 
India  are  glaringly  incorrect    The  Nestorians, 
moreover,  are  represented  as  using  images  and 
praying  for  the  dead — ^whereas  they  abhor 
image  worship ;  and  Christ  is  spoken  of  as 
having  succored  the  confined  spirits.    It  is 
possible,  however,  that   the  word  trandated 
images,  may  have  some  other  signification. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  evident,  from 
other   sources,    that   there   were   Nestorian 
churches  in  China  at  this  time.    The  patri- 
arch Salibazacha  is  reported  to   have  sent  a 
metropolitan  to  China,  in  714.    Timotheos, 
who  appears  to  have  been  the  Nestorian  ptri- 
arch  upwards  of  forty  years,  was  zealously  de- 
voted to  Christian  missions.    During  his  patri- 
archate, Sabchaljune,  a  learned  monk,  from 
the  convent  of  Beth-oben,  after  having  been 
ordained  bishop,  and  successfully  preaching 
the  Gospel  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian sea,  penetrated  China,  and  there  exten- 
sively published  the  word.    On  his  retorn  to 
Syria  he  was  murdered  by  barbarians.   Others 
soon  followed  him  to  the  Chinese.    Christians 
were  found  in  Southern  China  in  the  ninth 
century,  by  two  Arabian  travelers,  and  many 
Jews,  Mohammedans,  Persians,  and  Christians, 
in  A.  D.  877,  are  said  to  have  been  massacred 
in  Canton  by  one  Baichu,  who  had  revolted 
from  the  emperor.    In  a.  d.  845,  Wutsung  or- 
dered 3,000  priests  from  Tartsin,  to  retire  to 
private  life.    Marco  Polo,  a  distinguished  Ve- 
netian, who  visited  China  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  there  spent  more 
than  twenty  years,  for  a  time  holding  a  high 
office  in   Chih-Kiang,  under    Hublai  Khan, 
often  speaks  of  meeting  with  the  Nestorian 
Christians  in  Tartary  and  China.     In  the  ele- 
venth century  the  missionary  z^  of  the  Nes- 
torians was  stimulated  by  the  remarkable  con- 
version of  a  Mogul  prince,  called  after  his 
baptism  Prester  John,  whose  subjects,  200,000 
in  number,  became  nominal  Christians.    His 
domains  are  supposed  to  have  been  on  the 
northern  borders  of  China  Proper.    His  de- 
scendants, for  several  generations,  were  re- 
nowned for  their  military  achievements,  and 
the  third  in  succession  as  conqueror  on  the 
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fiddfl  of  Transoxonia  and  Persia.    The  last  of 

this  race  of  Ohristian  kings  was  slain  bj 

Gengis  Khan,  about  1202.    The  yictorioos 

arms  of  the  Mohammedan  princes,  aboat  the 

beginning  of  the  fifteenth   centory,  overran 

the  regions  in  which  Nesljf  rian  missions  had 

been  planted,  to  the  coast  of  the  Caspian  sea, 

and  the  expulsion  of  the  Monguls  from  China, 

in  1369,  by  the  Ming  dynasty,  probably  nearly 

extirpated  the  sorviying  Nestonans  in  Uk\s  hud. 

Assyria  and  Persia  faaye,  since  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, been  roled  by  the  followers  of  Molmm- 

med.    Christians  in  those  conntries  haye  been 

bitterly  harrassed ;  and  the  Nestorians,  from 

being  a  numerous  and  powerful  community, 

are  now  few  and  despised.    Their  missions  are 

no  more.     No  Nestorian  churches,  and  no 

copies  of  the  Scriptures  translated  by  them 

into  Chinese,  or  any  books  of  theirs,  are  known 

to  exist  in  China.    Yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 

many  souls  may  haye  been  sayed,  by  means  of 

their  missions.    There  may  haye  been  much 

admixture  of  error  in  their  teachings ;  but  we 

have  reason  to  belieye  that  the  flickering  flame 

of  true  piety  lingered  much  lon^r  with  them 

than  with  any  other  of  the  ancient  Christian 

sects.    (See  Nestorians.) 
Papal  Missions. — The   Roman    Catholic 

Missions  in  China  began  in  the  13th  oentui^. 

An  interesting  account  of  them  is  given  in 

Williams's  Middle  Kingdom,  to  which  we  are 

chiefly  indebted  for  the  following  facts.    John 

de  Monte  Corvino  went  to  China  by  the  way  of 
India,  and  was  kindly  received  by  the  emperor 
Kublai  Khan.  At  Cambalu,  the  present  Pe- 
kii^,  he  built  a  church,  and  in  eleven  years 
is  said  to  have  baptized  nearly  6000  persons, 
and  rarchased  150  children,  whom  he  taught 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  for  whom  he  composed 
devotional  works.  His  success  procured  him 
the  office  of  archbishop  from  Clement  Y.  in 
1307,  with  seven  assistant  suffragan  bishops. 
He  died  in  1330.  In  1336  he  was  succeeded  by 
Nicholas  de  Bentra,  with  26  assistant  mission- 
ary laborers.  Corvino  in  one  of  his  letters 
speaks  of  having  translated  the  New  Testsr 
ment  and  the  Psalms  into  the  Tartar  lang^ge. 
These  missionaries  appear  to  have  labored 
chiefly  among  the  Monguls,  and  their  subse- 
quent expulsion  from  China  by  the  Min^  Dy- 
nasty, was  accompanied  by  the  annihilation  of 
Christianity  among  them.  For  unwards  of 
200  years  between  the  rise  of  the  Ming  Dy- 
nasty, in  1368,  and  the  arrival  of  Bicci,  in 
Canton,  in  1.581,  we  hear  little  respecting 
either  the  Nestorians  or  Catholics.  From  the 
commencement  of  Bicci's  labors  to  the  death  of 
Tunching,  in  1736,  is  a  highly  interesting 
period  of  Papal  missionary  history  in  China. 
BiccI  and  his  associate  Buggiero  were  much 
opposed  by  the  government,  and  attempted 
the  concealment  of  their  real  intention,  b^ 
affirming  that  their  only  wish  was  the  acquisi- 
tion of  tnc  Chinese  language,  arts,  and  sciences 
of  the  country.    Bicci  was  finally  allowed  to  and  his  coadjutors  were  honored,  and  converts 


reside  at  Shanchaa-foo,  whore,  liabited  as  a  Bud- 
hist  priest,  he  remained  for  some  years,  ingra- 
tiating himself  by  his  courtesy,  presents,  and 
scientific  attainments,  though  his   doctrines 
were  opposed  by  the  Confucianists  and  suspi- 
cions magistrates.    He  and  his  associates  sub- 
sequently adopted  the  dress  of  the  literati,  left 
Shanchau,  and  after  temporary  residences  in 
Nanchan^,   Suchan,  and  Nanking,   he  was 
admitted  mto  Peking  in  1601,  and  courteously 
treated  by  the  emperor  Wauleigh.     Other 
Jesuits  joined  him,  and  under  his  direction 
successfully  prosecuted  their  work.     Bicci's 
manners,  acquirements,  and  liberal  presents, 
gained  him  the  fiivor  of  men  in  authority,  some 
of  whom  he  ere  long  numbered  as  converts. 
Among  these,  Siu,  baptized  Paul,  a  native  of 
Shanghai,  was  an  early,  and  very  efficient 
cooperator.     His  daughter,  named  Candida, 
was  an  illustrious  and  able  coadjutor  in  the 
missionary  work.     But  among  the  imperial 
officers  there  were  powerful  opposers,  and  in 
1617  the  missionaries  were  ordered  to  leave 
the  country.    They,  however,  maintained  their 
position,  and  by  the  year  1636,  had  published 
340  treatises,  some  reUgious,  but  mostly  scienti- 
fic Bicci,  the  superior  of  all  the  missions,  among 
his  published  rules,  allowed  to  the  converts 
the  practice  of  ancestral  worship,  regarding 
these  rites  as  merely  civil  in  their  nature.   This 
subject  subsequently  became  a  bone  of  con- 
tention between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Francis- 
cans, and  the  source  of  much  alarm  to  the 
Chinese.    Bicci  died- in  1610,  at  t^e  age  of  80 
years.    By  the  Jesuits,  he  has  been  greatly 
extolled  for  his  virtues;  and  by  others  ma- 
ligned.   A  Catholic  author  thus  speaks  of  him, 
''  The  kings  found  in  him  a  man  full  of  com- 
plaisance ;  the  pagans,  a  minister  who  accom- 
modated himself  to  thbir  superstitions;  the 
mandarins,  a  polite  courtier,  skilled  in  all  the 
trickery  of  courts;  and  the  devil  a  faithful 
servant  who,  far  from  destroying,  establbhed 
his  reign  amon^  the  people,  and  even  extended 
it  to  the  Christians."    After  his  death,  the 
work  prospered  under  the  patronage  of  Paul 
Siu,  wno  in  1622,  obtained  the  repeal  of  the 
edict  of  expulsion,  and  arrested  the  persecution. 
Schaal,  a  German  Jesuit,  recommended  to  the 
emperor  Siu  in  1628,  by  his  great  attain- 
ments, secured  imperial  honor  and  authority 
among  his  brethren.    During  the  bloody  com- 
motions intervening  between  the  decline  of  the 
Ming  dynasty,  and  the  firm  establishment  of 
the  Manchus  on  the  throne,  lasting  about  30 
years,  the  missions  suffered  much.    In  this 
contest  the  northern  missionaries  sided  with 
the  Manchus,  while  the  Bomish  missionaries  at 
the  south  favored  Tunglieh,  the  surviving  claim- 
ant to  the  throne  of  we  fallen  Ming  Dynasty,, 
in  whose  family  were  some  distinguished  con- 
verts, and  whose  troops  were  led  by  two  Chris- 
tian Chinese  officers,  Thomas  Kiu,  and  Luke 
Chin.     During  the  reign  of  Shunchi,  Schaal 
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were  multiplied  in  the  provinoes ;  bat  the  re- 
gents into  whose  bands  the  gOTcmment  fell 
at  his  death  in  1661,  issued  a  decree  that  Schaal 
and  his  associates  merited  the  punishment  of 
seducers,  who  announce  to  the  people  false  and 
pernicious  doctrines.  Schaal,  though  tutor  to 
the  young  emperor  Kanghe,  was  proscribed 
and  degraded,  and  in  the  following  year  died 
of  grief,  aged  78  years.  Onbieat,  the  next 
most  distinguished  of  the  misuonaries,  was 
with  others  imprisoned,  and  numbers  were 
banished  from  the  country.  On  Eanghe's  as- 
suming the  reins  of  government  in  1671,  then 
but  8  years  of  age,  he  released  Onbiest,  to  ap- 
point him  his  astronomer  in  place  of  Schaal, 
and  allowed  the  missionaries  to  return  to 
their  stations,  though  he  forbade  his  sub^ 
jects  embracing  Ohristianity.  The  m^ionaries 
requited  the  kindness  of  the  emperor,  not  only 
by  their  scientific  labors,  but  by  casting  cannon 
for  his  army.  In  1636  SchMd  cast  some  for 
Shemchi,  and  Onbiest  cast  tiie  total  number 
of  450  pieces^  more  than  300  of  which  he 
blessed  and  called  after  the  names  of  different 
saints.  On  the  arrival  in  China  while  Bicci 
was  yet  living,  of  the  Franciscan  and  Domi- 
nican orders,  a  violent  dispute  arose  between 
them  and  the  Jesuits,  regarding  ancestral  wor- 
ship, and  the  proper  term  in  Chinese  for  God, 
which  continued  mto  the  reign  of  the  successor 
of  Kanghe,  and  was  referr^  to  the  emperor 
himself  and  to  the  decision  of  Popes  Innocent 
X.,'  Alexander  YU.,  and  Clement  XI.,  whose 
successive  decrees  nullified  each  other.  The 
final  decision,  however,  was  adverse  to  the 
Jesuits,  establishing  Thien  Chu,  as  the  term 
for  God,  and  forbidding  the  practice  of  the 
ancestral  rites  to  the  Chinese  converts.  The 
spirit  with  which  these  disputes  were  conducted, 
toe  pomp  and  arrogance  of  the  priests,  and 
the  interference  of  the  popes  with  the  laws  of 
the  realm  regarding  its  rites  and  ceremonies, 
at  length  aroused  tne  jealousy  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  awi^ened  a  determined  and  bitter 
opposition,  manifesting  itself  in  a  succession  of 
persecuting  edicts.  Kanghe  would  not  allow 
the  Pope  ue  right  to  legi^te  over  his  subjects, 
and  in  1706  decreed  to  countenance  only  those 
missionaries  who  preached  the  doctrines  of 
Bicci. 

In  1718,  he  decreed  that  no  missionary 
should  remain  in  the  country  without  his  per- 
mission, given  only  after  the  promise  to  follow 
the  rules  of  Bicci;  and  yet  no  missionary 
could  leave  for  China  without  the  most  solemn 
promise  to  follow  the  instructions  of  Clement 
Al.,  respecting  these  ceremonies.  Kanghe's 
policy  was  to  restrain  the  missionaries,  and 
Keep  them  about  him  at  court,  while  he  allow- 
ed the  work  of  persecution  in  the  provinces. 
After  the  death  of  Kanghe,  in  1723,  the  hos- 
tility of  the  government  to  the  missionaries  in- 
creased, and  the  Catholic  faith  was  strictly 
prohibited,  except  the  few  wanted  at  Peking 
lor  scientific  purposes.    The  missionaries  were 


all  ordered  to  leave  the  country,  and  more  than 
300,000  converts  were  left  without  teachers. 
Some  missionaries  secreted  themselves,  and 
others,  after  reaching  Canton,  contrived  to  re- 
turn to  their  flocks,  who  were  every  where 
subjected  to  severe  persecutions.  Since  that 
time  they  have  seldom  been  free  from  perseca- 
tion. 

The  characttr  of  the  Catholic  missionaries 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  remarks  of 
Bipa,  one  of  their  missionaries  at  Peking : — 
*'  The  difiasion  of  our  holy  religion  in  Uiese 
parts,  has  been  almost  entirely  owing  to 
the  catechists,  who  are  in  their  service,  to  oth^ 
Christians,  or  to  the  distribution  of  books  in 
the  Chinese  language.  There  is  scarcely  a 
single  missionary  wno  can  boast  of  having 
made  a  convert  by  his  own  preaching;  for 
they  merely  baptize  those  who  have  b^n  al- 
ready converted  by  others.  He  even  ad^ 
that  up  to  his  time,  in  1714,  none  of  the  mis- 
sionaries had  been  able  to  surmount  the  lan- 
guage, so  as  to  make  themselves  understood  by 
the  people  at  large." 

Between  1580  and  1724,  about  500  mission- 
aries had  been  sent  out.  The  empire  is  parti- 
tioned into  Bishoprics,  and  Vicariates,  divided 
between  the  Portuguese,  the  Spanish  Domini- 
cans, the  Lazarists,  the  French  Society,  whose 
missionaries  are  mostly  Jesuits,  and  the  Pro- 
paganda, whose  missionaries'  are  principally 
Italians.  The  summary  for  1846  gives  12 
bi^ops,  and  7  or  8  coadjutors,  about  80 
foreign  missionaries,  90  native  priests,  and 
about  400,000  converts.  The  schools  are  not 
given.  There  are  six  colleges  for  educating 
native  priests,  including  tiiat  at  Naples.  The 
above  statistics  are  the  latest  we  have  found. 
Undoubtedly  the  number  of  Catholic  mission- 
aries has  greatly  increased  in  China  since 
1846.  In  tlie  report  of  the  Lazarist  missions 
in  the  empire  in  1849,  found  in  the  Annals  of 
the  Faith,  including  Macao,  the  Vicariates  of 
Honan,  Kiangsi,  Chibkiang,  Mongul,  Tai> 
tary,  Eastern  Thibet,  and  the  oiocese  of  Peking, 
there  are  stated  to  be  33  European  priests,  & 
auxiliary  priests,  6  nunneries  for  the  education 
of  native  clergy,  50  schools  for  both  sexes, 
and  a  total  of  about  50,000  neoj^ytes.  If  the 
other  bishoprics  have  increased  in  the  same  ra- 
tio as  the  Lazarists,  within  the  lost  few  years, 
the  estimate  for  1846  must  be  much  below  the 
present  numbers. 

The  Catholic  church  requires  no  evidence  of 
spiritual  regeneration,  as  a  condition  of  bap- 
tism ;  but  this  ordinance  is  itself  regarded  as 
producing  this  great  change.  They  attach 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  baptism  of  the 
dying  children  of  the  heathen,  and  make  this 
a  distinct  department  of  their  missionary  work. 
Statements  are  annually  mode  to  their  societies 
of  the  number  of  dyin?  and  otiier  infants  of  the 
pagans  baptized.  "  Tlie  agents  in  this  work," 
says  Verolles, "  are  usually  elderly  women,  who 
have  experience  in  inDEmtile  diaeaaea^     Fur- 
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nished  with  innocent  pills,  and  a  bottle  of  holy 
water,  whoee  virtues  tney  extol,  they  introduce 
themsclyes  into  the  houses  where  there  are 
sick  infants,  and  discover  whether  they  are  in 
danger  of  death,  and  in  this  case,  they  inform 
the  parents,  and  tell  them  that  before  adminis- 
tering other  remedies,  they  must  wash  their 
hands  with  the  purifying  waters  of  their  bottle. 
The  parents,  not  suspecting  this  pious  rtue, 
readily  consent,  and  by  these  innocent  frauds, 
we  procure  in  our  mission  the  baptism  of  7  or 
8,000  infants  eyery  year."  One  missionary 
speaks  of  the  employment  of  the  sponge  for 
tnis  purpose,  to  whose  use  the  Chinese  were 
led  to  attach  peculiar  medicinal  virtue,  and  con- 
sequently were  much  delighted  to  have  their  sick 
children  washed,  that  is,  baptized  with  it  The 

§  reaching  of  the  Gospel  is  regarded  as  a  secon- 
ary  matter,  their  work  being,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, ceremonial.  We  hear  little  of  them  as 
preachers,  this  work  being  entrusted  to  their 
native  assistants.  The  word  of  life  is  never 
distributed ;  for  its  influence  is  feared. 

PBOTESTAirr  MiBSiOKs. — The  first  efibrts  of 
the  Protestant  churches  for  the  salvation  of 
the  Chinese  were  chiefly  directed  to  the  Chi- 
nese emipants  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  and 
Siam,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  spiritual 
regeneration  of  China  itself.  It  was  hoped 
that  laborers  might  thus  be  raised  up  who 
should  become  the  ministers  of  mercy  to  their 
own  people.  To  some  extent  these  hopes  were 
realized.  And  when  China  was  opened  par- 
tially to  the  Gospel,  some  who  had  been  laoor- 
iog  and  praying  for  China's  perishing  millions, 
were  nrepared  to  enter  into  this  great  field ; 
but  otners  had  already  entered  into  their  rest 
LoHDON  MissioNAST  SociETT. — ^Thc  opersr 
Uons  of  this  society  in  China  were. commenced 
in  1607.  The  subject  had  been  under  consid- 
eration for  a  considerable  time  previous; 
their  first  object  being  to  secure  a  faithful 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Chinese. 
Their  first  missionary  was  Bev.  Robert  Mor- 
rison, who  may  be  regarded  under  God  aa  the 
father  of  Protestant  missions  in  China.  By 
talent,  education,  and  piety,  he  was  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  post  Having  been  engaged  for 
some  time  previous  in  the  study  of  Chinese, 
under  the  instruction  of  a  learned  native  then 
in  England,  he  embarked  in  January,  1807, 
going  by  the  way  of  New  Tork,  and  while  in 
the  United  States,  he  received  from  Mr.  Madi- 
son, then  Secretary  of  State,  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  our  consul  at  Canton,  from  which 
he  subsequently  derived  much  advantage.  On 
his  arrival  in  Canton,  he  devoted  himself  to 
study,  at  first  occupying  a  retired  room,  eating 
and  dressing  like  toe  Chinese,  and  having  lit- 
tle intercourse,  except  with  the  natives  in  his 
service,  with  whom  be  held  a  religious  service 
in  private.  He  subsequently  deemed  it  wise 
to  throw  off  the  Chinese  costume.  He  hired 
apartments  in  a  factory,  and  through  Sir 
George  Stanton,  formed  an  advantageous  ac- 


2uaintance  with  Mr.  Roberts,  the  chief  of  the 
Company's  factory  at  Canton.    Near  the  close 
of  1808,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Morton, 
daughter  of  John  Morton,  Esq.,  and  on  the 
day  of  his  marriage,  was  appointed  translator 
to  the  Company's  factory  at  Canton,  with  a 
salary  which  rendered  him  independent  of  the 
society's  funds.     This    appointment   greatly 
aided  him  in  his  great  oojcct  of  translating 
the  Scriptures,  and  preparing  a  dictionaiy 
and  elementary  books  in  Chinese.    In  this 
work,  he  was  much  assisted  by  a  manuscript 
Lditin  and  Chinese  Dictionary,  furnished  him 
by  the  Roval  Asiatic  Society,  a  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels,  and  the  Pauline  Epistles  in  Chi- 
nese, the  work  of  some  unknown  hand,  and  a 
copy  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  Chinese, 
which  he  brought  out  with  him.    He  also  ac- 
knowledges valuable  aid  from  an  Exposition  of 
the  Decalogue,  in  three  volumes,  furnished  him 
bv  a  native  Roman  Catholic  convert.    Sam 
Tok,  the  Chinese  with  whom  he  studied  in 
London,  continued  to  be  a  valuable  assistant. 
At  the  close  of  1808,  he  writes  to  the  direc- 
tors : — "  The  grammar  is  prepared  for  the 
press,  and  the  dictionary  is  filling  up.    The 
manuscript  of  the  New  Testament  is  in  part 
fit  to  be  printed."    His  revision  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  was  printed  in  1810,  being  the 
first  portion  of  the   Scriptures  in   Chinese 
printed  by  any  Protestant  missionary.    His 
Chinese  grammar  was  printed  at  Seramporo 
in  1815,  at  the  expense  of  the  East  Indfa 
Company.    The  Gospel  of  Luke  was  published 
in  1812. 

About  this  time,  an  edict  was  issued  by  the 
Chinese  government,  prohibiting  the  printing 
of  religious  books,  an^  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  followed  with  acts  of  persecution ; 
but  Mr.  Morrison  unobtrusively  continued  his 
work,  and  in  the  same  vear  the  directors  sent 
out  Mr.  Milne,  as  his  fellow-laborer.  In  July, 
1813,  he  reached  Macao,  but  was  allowed  to 
remain  there  only  10  days.  The  following  five 
months  he  spent  at  Canton,  in  the  study  of  the 
language.  In  February,  1814,  he  left  for  a 
tour  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  taking  with 
him  2,000  TestamentSi  10,000  tracts,  and 
5,000  catechisms. 

In  his  letter  of  January  11, 1814,  communi- 
cating to  the  Society  the  fact  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  Mr.  Morrison  re- 
marks, *'  I  give  this  to  the  world,  not  as  a  per- 
fect translation.  I  have  done  my  best ;  it  only 
remains,  that  I  commit  it  by  prayer  to  Divine 
blessing.  The  Gospels,  the  closing  Epistles, 
and  the  Book  of  Kevelation  are  entirely  my 
own  translating."  For  the  middle  part  of  the 
volume  he  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the 
labors  of  some  unknown  individual.  During 
this  year  the  Company  testified  their  value  of 
Mr.  Morrison's  Dictionary  by  furnishing  an 
experienced  printer,  Mr.  P.  r,  Thoms,  with 
the  necessary  apparatus  for  printing  the  work. 
In  1814  Mr.  Morrison  baptized  the  first  Chi- 
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neee  convert  to  Plrotestant  Clirifitianity,  Tsae 
A-kOf  aged  27,  after  much  instruction,  long 
trial,  and  a  full  confession  of  bis  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus.  This  was  done,  to  use  Mr.  Mor- 
rison's own  words,  "  at  a  spring  of  water  issu- 
ing from  the  foot  of  a  lofty  hill,  by  the  sea- 
side, away  from  human  observation."  He 
continued  stedfast  in  his  Christian  profession 
till  his  death,  in  1818.  Mr.  Milne  rejoined  Mr. 
Morrison  September  27,  after  his  return  from 
his  tour  in  the  Archipelago.  In  one  year, 
after  entering  the  missionanr  field,  he  publish- 
ed a  farewell  address  to  the  Chinese  in  the 
Archipelago,  a  singular  instance  of  linguistic 
proficiency.  In  January,  1816,  Mr.  Milne  went 
to  Penang,  and  while  there  obtained  from  the 
government  land  for  a  missionary  establish- 
ment at  Malacca,  which  latter  place  became 
the  permanent  field  of  his  missionary  labors, 
where  he  afterwards  became  the  head  of  an 
Anglo-Chinese  college,  founded  in  part  by  the 
liberality  of  Dr.  Morrison. 

•  On  the  7th  of  July,  1816,  Mr.  Morrison  and 
Lord  Amherst  visited  Peking  ;  which  visit  ftir- 
nished  a  good  opportunity  of  obtaining  in- 
formation respecting  the  country  and  its  dif- 
ferent dialects.  In  1817,  he  was  honored 
by  the  University  of  Glasgow  with  the  title 
of  D.  J). ;  and  during  this  year  he  published 
his  "  View  of  China  for  Philological  Purposes," 
and  a  "  Chinese  translation  of  the  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayers  of  the  Church  of  England." 
In  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  he 
chose  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Pro- 
phetical books,  and  Dr.  Milne  the  remainder. 

In  November,  1818,  the  entire  Bible  was 
compfeted,  and  published,  by  the  joint  labors 
of  Morrison  and  Milne,  a  glorious  work,  which 
the  Catholic  missionaries  in  China  have  not 
yet  executed,  notwithstanding  they  boast  of 
about  400,000  converts.  Dr.  Morrison  also 
published  other  smaller  works.  The  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  during  his  lifetime 
gave  at  different  times  the  aggregate  sum  of 
£5000  for  the  printing  of  the  Chinese  Scrip- 
tures, and  £400  were  for  the  same  object 
collected  in  the  United  States.  In  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures,  he  did  not  adopt  an 
elevated  and  recondite  style,  intelligible  only 
to  the  highly  educated ;  but  he  chose  language 
plain  and  simple,  suited  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  common  people.  He  says,  "  In  my 
translation  I  have  studied  fiddityj  perspicuity j 
and  simplicity.  I  have  preferred  common  woros 
to  classical  ones ;  and  would  rather  be  deemed 
inelegant,  than  hard  to  be  understood.  To 
the  task  1  have  brought  patient  endurance  of 
labor  and  seclusion  from  society,  a  calm  and 
unprejudiced  jud^ent,  and,  I  hope,  an  accu- 
rate mode  of  thinking.  With  a  reverential 
sense  of  the  awful  responsibility  of  misrepre- 
senting God's  word,.  I  have  made  no  departure 
in  any  sensible  degree  from  the  sense  of  the 
English  Ycrsion;  and  have  not  affected  to 
make  a  new  translation,  or  an  improved  ver- 


sion, immediately  and  solely  from  the  origi- 
nal." 

Those  who  have  thoroughly  tested  Morri- 
son's translation,  as  the  writer  has  done,  by 
reading  it  extensively  with  Chinese  of  different 
degrees  of  literary  attainment,  can  hardly 
deny  its  general  perspicuity;  and  as  to  its 
fiddity,  it  nas  not  ][)robably  been  surpassed  by 
any  succeeding  Chinese  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. His  style  is  not  pleasing  to  Chinese 
scholars,  preferring,  as  they  do,  the  terse  and 
recondite,  unintelligible  to  ordinary  readers. 
His  principal  fault  consisted  in  the  use  of  too 
many  connective  particles,  giving  to  his  com- 
position an  unnecessary  verbosity.  Fewer 
words  might  have  been  used,  and  the  meaning 
of  the  Spirit  have  been  made  equally  clear. 

In  1821,  Dr.  Morrison  was  bereaved  of  his 
wife,  who  died  of  the  cholera  in  the  sweet  hope 
of  heaven.  This  year  his  valuable  Dictionary 
was  completed.  As  a  Chinese  lexicography 
he  performed  an  invaluable  service  to  com- 
merce and  Christian  missions ;  and  his  name 
deserves  to  be  held  in  grateful  and  honored 
remembrance.  His  Dictionary  was  published 
by  the  East  India  Company  at  the  expense  of 
£15,000. 

In  1824,  Dr.  Morrison  returned  to  England, 
after  17  years  of  severe  missionary  toil,  and  was 
there  received  with  distinguished  honor.  After 
his  marriage  to  Miss  Armstrong  of  Liverpool, 
they  embarked  in  May,  1826,  and  arrived  at 
Macao  on  the  19th  of  Sept  following. 

Leang  Afa,  a  distinguished  Chinese  con- 
vert, baptized  by  Dr.  Milne,  and  ordained  by 
Dr.  Morrison  before  he  sailed  for  England,  de- 
serves a  brief  notice.  He  is  the  author  of  sev- 
eral valuable  tracts,  and  has  distinguished  him> 
self  by  his  usefulness  to  individaab,  several  ot* 
whom  he  has  baptized,  and  likewise  by  hin  zeal 
and  boldness  in  the  preaching  of  the  Grospel 
and  in  the  distribution  of  books  at  the  literaiy 
examinations.  In  Aug.  1834,  the  rage  of  the 
mandarins  was  excited  against  him.  Two  of 
his  friends  were  seized,  and  one  of  them  was 
cruelly  beaten  because  he  refosed  to  betray  AJa's 
concealment ;  and  he  himself,  with  great  diffi> 
culty  escaped  to  Macao,  and  was  taken  on 
board  one  of  the  English  ships  at  Lintin. 

One  of  the  tracts  distributed  on  this  occa- 
sion fell  into  the  hands  of  the  distinguished 
leader  of  the  insurgents,  and  was  the  founda- 
tion of  his  earliest  Christian  impressions.  Afei 
has  ever  remained  steadfast  in  his  Christian 
profession,  and  continued  to  be  a  diligent 
preacher  of  the  word. 

Dr.  Morrison's  health  was  not  vigorous  after 
his  return  to  China ;  yet  he  conducted  religious 
services  on  the  Sabbath,  often  both  in  English 
and  Chinese,  and  prepared  tracts  for  distriba- 
tion.  About  this  time,  he  had  the  satisfaction 
to  baptize  Choo-Tsing,  a  Chinese  teacher  once 
employed  at  the  Malacca  college.  In  1832  he 
writes, "  I  have  been  25  years  in  China,  and 
am  now  beginning  to  see  the  work  prosper. 
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By  the  pren,  we  have  been  able  to  scatter 
knowledge  far  and  wide/'  The  followiDg  year 
he  and  fiis  asistants,  Afa  and  Agang,  were 
diligent  in  scattering  the  word  of  life ;  60,000 
sheet  tracts,  and  10,000  copies  of  prayers  and 
h^ns  having  been  printed,  and  most  of  them 
distributed,  partl^r  among  the  students  at  the 
literary  examinations.  Though  feeble,  he  con- 
tinned  his  work  in  the  absence  of  his  family, 
who  had  sailed  for  EngUmd.  On  the  Ist  of 
Aug.,  1834,  this  derotMl  missionary  was  snd- 
deoly  called  from  his  earthly  labors  to  his  home 
in  heaven,  having  continued  his  Chinese  ser- 
vices with  his  domestics  to  the  close  of  his  life. 
His  last  service  was  characterized  by  much 
holy  ardor.  His  remains  were  taken  to  Ma- 
cao for  interment.  China  shall  yet  rise  up 
and  call  him  blessed.  By  his  decease,  the  mis- 
sion was  left  without  any  one  to  look  after  the 
few  who  had  been  brought  under  Christian 
instruction,  and  who  were  dispersed  by  the 
persecution  which  broke  out  diortly  after  his 
death.  In  1835,  Bev.  W.  H.  Medhurst  and 
Rev.  Edwin  Stevens  arrived  in  China,  but 
nothing  permanent  was  done  by  this  Society, 
in  Canton,  for  14  years  after  the  death  of  Dr. 
Morrison.  In  Feb.  1848,  Benpamin  Hobson, 
M.  D.,  a  missionary  of  the  Society,  secured  an 
digible  position  some  distance  above  the*for- 
eign  factories,  on  the  margin  of  the  river.  He 
met  with  a  kind  reception  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  patients  who  visited  him  tlfee  times  a 
week,  numbered  from  100  to  150,  and  were 
attentive  to  the  preaching  of  the  word  by  Afa, 
followed  by  remarks  from  himself.  The  Sab- 
bath was  reserved  for  special  religious  services, 
in  which  Afa  was  a  bold  and  faithful  preach- 
er. The  reports  of  this  mission,  from  year  to 
year,  down  to  1853,  represent  it  as  continuing 
a  steady  and  encouraging  course  of  Christian 
eflbrt  in  the  way  of  medical  and  surgical  aid 
to  the  sick,  accompanied  with  the  teaching 
and  preaching  of  the  word  of  life  by  the  vener- 
able Afa  and  Dr.  Hobson,  assisted  by  Low 
Ting  Shun,  agent  of  the  Religious  Tract  So- 
ciety. The  number  of  hospital  patients  for 
1852  and  1853  was  44,366.  Four  weekly  ser- 
vices were  held  with  the  patients.  Between 
70  and  80  usually  attended  the  public  services, 
conducted  alternately  by  Afa  and  Dr.  Hobson. 
In  1853,  there  were  11  church  members,  and 
5  native  agents.  Dr.  Hobson  remarks,  "With 
respect  to  any  visible  effects  upon  the  heart 
and  conscience  of  our  hearers  and  readers,  in- 
ducing them  to  seek  salvation  from  the  wrath 
to  come,  we  are  still  very  much  in  the  same 
position  as  when  the  missionary  hospital  was 
opened  here  five  years  ago."  Yet  he  believes 
that  favorable  impressions,  with  regard  to  the 
Gospel,  are  manifesting  themselves.  Syste- 
matic opposition  to  its  truths  is  decidedly  di- 
minishing, and  its  teachers  are  treated  with 
more  respect  by  the  rude  and  turbulent  sur- 
rounding population.  In  1852  he  published  a 
vahiable  work  on  the  Elements  of  Physiologi- 


cal Science  and  Anatomy,  which  has  been  read 
with  interest  by  the  Chinese. 

Hon^'Kong. — Soon  after  the  termination  of 
hostilities  between  England  and  China,  the 
Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
decided  on  the  relinquishment  of  their  mis- 
sions in  the  Archipelago,  and  concentrating 
their  efforts  for  the  Chinese  in  China  itself. 
Instructions  were  accordingly  given  to  their 
C^hinese  missionaries  to  meet  in  Hong-Kon^, 
to  consider  the  plan  of  future  operations.  This 
meeting  was  held  in  August,  1843,  at  which 
were  present  Messrs.  Medhurst,  Legge,  Milne, 
Hobson,  J.  and  A.  Stronach,  S.  Dyer,  and 
the  Hon.  J.  R.  Morrison.  Agreeably  to  the 
recommendation  of  this  committee,  the  society 
resolved  on  converting  the  An^lo-Chinese 
College  in  Malacca  into  a  Theological  Semin- 
ary, for  the  training  of  a  native  ministry  for 
China,  selected  Hong^-Kong  for  the  seat  of  this 
Institution,  and  appointed  Kev.  James  Legge 
as  its  superintendent  Rev.  Dr.  Legge  and 
family  arrived  in  Hong-Kong  on  the  10th  of 
Au^st,  accompanied  by  three  promising  native 
Chinese  Christians  from  Malacca.  The  printing 
apparatus,  and  other  moveable  property  at 
Malacca,  were  soon  transferred  to  Hong-Kon^. 
A  medical  establishment  was  also  opened  m 
connection  with  the  mission,  bv  Dr.  Benjamin 
HohBon,  who,  since  1848,  had  been  assisted  by 
the  Canton  Medical  Missionary  Society. 
Agong  and  Chin  Seen,  who  came  with  Dr. 
L^ge  from  Malacca,  and  Leang  Afa,  preach- 
ed in  the  hospital,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
settlement  with  much  encouragement.  The 
report  for  May,  1845,  gives  a  cheering  view  of 
the  mission.  During  the  year,  the  native 
evangelists  had  been  diligent  in  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  large  and  attentive  congregations 
in  the  Chinese  part  of  the  settlement  Rev. 
William  Gillespie  arrived  there  July,  1844. 
Ground  for  a  missionary  establishment  had 
been  obtained,  convenient  to  the  Chinese  po- 
pulation, and  the  requisite  buildings  erected 
thereon,  and  the  foreign  residents  in  Hong- 
Kong  had  liberally  responded  to  an  appeal  for 
the  erection  of  a  chapel  for  English  and  Chi- 
nese worship,  called  tiie  Union  Chapel  In 
June,  1846,  two  aged  Chinese  were  received 
into  the  Mission  Church,  and  on  that  occasion 
seven  Chinese  surrounded  the  table  of  the 
Lord.  Chin  Seen,  who  had  long  enjoyed  the 
care  and  instructions  of  Dr.  Legge,  was  ordain- 
ed to  the  Ckwpel  ministry.  Dr.  Hobson  had 
previously  been  obliged  to  leave  for  England 
on  account  of  the  h^th  of  his  wife.  She  ex- 
pired on  the  borders  of  her  native  land.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  he  was  married  to  a  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison,  and  on  the  10th 
of  March,  1847,  embarked  the  second  time  for 
the  East,  together  with  J.  H.  Herschberg,  M. 
D.,  subs^uentiy  medical  missionary  at  Hong- 
Kong.  Rev.  Dr.  L^gge,  by  reason  of  ill-health, 
returned  home  in  1846,  accompanied  by  three 
intelligent  Chinese  youth,  who,  during  their 
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stay  in  England,  were  there  baptized  by  him 
in  the  presence  of  the  great  congregation. 
These  young  men  were  natives  of  Malacca, 
and  were  baptized  in  the  church  in  which  Dr. 
Milne,  the  President  of  the  Malacca  College, 
used  to  worship.  It  was  a  thrilling  scene. 
After  Dr.  Legge's  return  to  ^ong-Kong,  he 
mentions,  under  date  of  November,  1848,  the 
reception  of  an  aged  Chinese,  and  three  young 
men  of  much  promise,  into  the  church.  The 
latter  were  members  of  his  seminary.  Their 
names  were  A-chiong,  Achlieong  and  A-King. 
Thirteen  others,  including  three  seminarists, 
were  also  applicants  for  baptism.  In  1850,  he 
had  four  candidates  for  the  ministry  under  his 
instruction,  besides  the*  oversight  of  a  male 
boarding  school  of  30  pupils,  and  the  stated 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Union  Chapel. 
The  native  church,  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
Chin  Seen,  then  numbered  upwards  of  20 
members,  and  the  Bazar  Chapel,  in  which  he 
preached,  was  filled  with  attentive  hearers. 
During  the  year,  six  members  had  been  added 
to  the  native  church,  one  of  whom  was  a  man 
of  talent  and  highly  educated.  It  is  remarked, 
that  for  one  candidate  received,  the  missiona- 
ries were  compelled  to  decline  many.  The  Ma- 
gazine and  Chronicle  for  June,  1850,  contains 
an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Herschberg, 
living  a  cheering  account  of  the  influence  of 
his  hospital,  from  which  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  birth-place  of  some  precious  souls. 
His  average  daily  patients  were  between  50 
and  60,  and  in  connection  with  the  medical 
practice,  about  100  daily  heard  the  Gos- 
pel. 

In  their  annual  view  of  their  Chinese  Mis- 
sions for  1851,  the  directors  remark :  '<  It  is 
therefore  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  the 
directors  report  that  the  New  Testament  tho- 
roughly ana  carefolly  revised,  principallv  by 
our  missionaries  at  Shanghai,  has  been  printed 
in  that  city,  and  also  at  Hong-Kong."  By 
the  introduction  of  metal  type  of  reduced  size, 
and  of  beautiful  form,  for  which  we  are  indebt- 
ed mainly  to  the  patient  labors  of  the  Bev. 
Samuel  Djer,  the  Scriptures  in  Chinese  can 
now  be  pnnted  in  a  small  volume,  and  at  a 
greatly  reduced  price.  According  to  this  re- 
port, Uicre  inete  then  in  the  school  at  Hong- 
iCong,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Lcgge,  40  boys  and  20  girls,  all  domesti- 
cated amidst  the  habits  and  enjoyments  of  a 
Christian  family,  and  carefully  instructed  in  the 
several  branches,  both  of  useful  and  Christian 
knowledge.  In  the  theological  class  were 
five  young  men.  Since  tiie  opening  of  Dr. 
Hcrschberg's  Hospital,  in  September,  1849, 
3,066  patients  had  been  relieved.  The  report 
of  1853,  represents  the  missionary  operations 
at  Hong-Kong,  as  being  in  a  prosperous  state, 
though,  in  October,  1852,  the  mission  was  af- 
flicted bv  the  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Legge, 
leaving  three  children  and  an  afflicted  husband, 
to  mourn  her  departure.  The  number  of  church 


members  was  then  24,  male  pupils  m  the 
boarding  school,  45,  and  10  girls.  In  this 
mission  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  printing 
establishments  in  China. 

The  London  Society's  mission  at  Shanghai 
was  commenced  by  Messrs.  Medhurst  and 
Lockhart  in  December,  1843,  with  encouraging 
prospects.  It  was  the  earliest  Protestant  mis- 
sion in  that  city.  Dr.  Lockhart,  under  date 
of  Feb.  1,  1845,  states  the  number  of  his 
patients,  since  the  preceding  February,  to  have 
Deen  10,600,  to  whom  Mr.  Medhurst  preached 
three  times  a  week,  and  distributed  tracts  to 
readers.  At  his  house  he  had  attentive  con- 
gregations. In  the  surrounding  villages,  as 
far  distant  as  15  miles  from  the  city,  they  had 
preached  and  distributed  tracts,  and  had  been 
invited  to  large  towns  25  miles  distant  In 
March  of  the  same  year,  two  interesting  in- 
quirers are  mentioned,  and  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  81,000  for  a  Union  Chapel  by  the 
foreign  residents  in  the  city,  designed  for  Eng- 
lish and  Chinese  worship.  An  English  se^ 
vice  on  Sabbath  morning  was  held  in  the 
Consulate,  and  there  was  weekly  preaching  in 
a  Chinese  temple.  Mr.  Medhurst's  valuable 
printing  establishment  at  Batavia  was  brought 
to  Shanghai,  and  now  began  to  be  emploved 
in  the  printing  of  weekly  sermons,  and  other 
publications.  Opposition  from  the  numerous 
Catholics  at  Shanghai  began  to  appear.  A 
later  communication  remarKs,  "  Our  sanctuary 
was  opened  on  the  24th  of  August,  (1846J 
when  every  part  of  it  was  crowded  with  hear- 
ers, who  listened  attentively  to  the  preached 
word.  Since  that  time,  divine  service  has 
been  continued  therein  every  Sunday  after- 
noon, attended  by  crowded  congregations,  vho 
come  regularly  and  sit  quietly  to  the  end." 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  in  May,  1B47, 
it  was  reported  that  three  Chinese  had  already 
been  baptized,  one  of  whom  was  a  literary 
graduate.  During  the  year  ending  May, 
1847,  34,400  copies  of  different  works  were 
printed,  and  about  500  tracts  had  been  given 
weekly  to  the  attendants  on  the  religious  se^ 
vices,  besides  those  distributed  in  the  hospital, 
in  the  neighboring  villaffes,  and  on  the  junka 
trading  to  Peking  and  other  cities.  The 
medical  department  was  flourishing.  Nor. 
26, 1846,  Rev.  Mr.  Mibe  and  his  wife  arrived 
at  Shanghai,  and  April  1, 1847,  Rev.  Messrs. 
Muirhead  and  Southwell,  and  Mr.  A.  Wylie, 
superintendent  of  the  press,  sailed  for  that 
city. 

In  June,  1847,  delegates  from  several  sta- 
tions convened  in  Shuighai,  for  the  revision 
of  the  New  Testament  m  Chinese.  After  a 
long  discussion  on  the  proper  term  for  God  and 
gods  to  be  employed  in  a  Chinese  translation 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  not  being  ableto 
agree  in  opinion,  they  concluded  to  proceed 
in  the  work  of  revision,  and  leave  the  terntf 
for  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  future  settle- 
ment.    Canton,  Amoy  and  Ningpo,  wcw  rep- 
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jresented  by  Ber.  Messrs.  E.  0^.  Bridgman,  J. 
Stironach,  and  W.  G.  Mil^ ;  and  Shanghai, 

SBeT.  ICeasrs.  Boone  and  Medhnrst  Ker. 
asrs.  Johnson  and  White  were  chosen  to 
represent  Fuhchau,  but  circomstances  did  not 
allow  of  their  acting  on  the  committee.  The 
ill-health  of  Bishop  Boone  prevented  him 
from  taking  much  part  in  the  revision. 

The  Beport  for  1847  mentions  the  forma- 
tion of  a  church  of  nine  members.  In  the 
following  year,  ending  May^  1848,  the  hibors 
of  the  mission  continued  much  as  usual,  and 
the  attendance  on  the  preached  word  was  en- 
couraging. The  printing  amounted  to  71,400 
copies  of  various  works.  In  1849,  besides  the 
English  service  in  the  chapel,  conducted  in 
rotation  by  brethren  of  different  missions  on 
Sabbath  mominss,  there  were  held  on  other 
hours  of  the  day,  three  native  services, 
and  one  in  the  hospital,  besides  two  weekly 
services  in  the  former,  and  two  daily  exercises 
in  the  latt^  place  for  the  patients  and  others 
employed  on  the  premises.  In  most  of  these 
services  there  was  a  good  attendance.  The 
colporteur  Wang  Show-yih  was  a  zealous 
lalx>rer  in  Shanghai  and  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages. In  September  of  this  year,  the  writer 
visited  Shanghai,  and  there  spent  some  weeks 
in  the  hospitable  family  of  Kev.  Dr.  Bridg- 
man. It  was  a  season  of  severe  sickness,  es- 
pecially in  this  mission,  two  of  whose  mem- 
Dcrs,  Bev.  Mr.  Southwell  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Wylie,  were  there  called  to  their  heavenly  rest. 
Bev.  Mr.  Southwell  had  recently  entered  the 
field,  and  Mrs.  Wvlie  was  called  home,  after 
having  long  toiled  for  Christ  among  the  Kaf- 
fres  in  South  Africa,  then  known  as  Miss 
Mary  Hanson,  Agent  of  the  Ladies'  Society 
in  London  for  the  Instruction  of  Females  in 
the  East  A  letter  from  Bev.  Mr.  Muirhead 
in  1850,  remarks,  **  In  the  chapel  we  have  on 
the  Sabbath  six  services,  from  half-an-hour  to 
sax  hour  each,  and  during  the  week  we  have 
service  once  every  morning,  and  in  the  even- 
ings twice.  Every  week,  there  are  not  less, 
on  the  average,  than  from  800  to  1,000  indi- 
viduals within  the  walls  of  the  chapel,  hear- 
ing the  words  of  eternal  life."  Thlq  comprised 
only  a  part  of  the  weekly  labors  of  these 
brcthren^in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  In 
the  following  year,  the  labors  of  the  mission 
were  unremitted,  and  health  prevailed  among 
them.  The  missionaries  remark  that,  though 
many  are  willing  to  hear  the  word,  they  havn 
no  personal  convictions,  and  like  not  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  Gospel,  however  much 
they  afiect  to  admire  the  excellency  of  its 
moral  precepts.  The  hopeful  conversion  and 
baptism  of  8  Fokien  men,  Uirough  the  labors 
of  Bev.  J.  Stronach,  during  less  than  a  year, 
deserves  grateful  mention.  While  engaged  in 
the  revision  of  the  Scri|)tures,  he  statedly 
preached  to  the  Fokien  residents  in  Shanghai, 
with  blessed  results. 

Between  April  and  October,   1850,  there 


were  printed  at  the  Shanghai  mission  jness, 
50,000  copies  of  evangelical  publications. 
The  revision  of  the  New  Testament  had  been 
completed,  and  that  of  the  Old  Testament  had 
been  commenced.  Soon  after  the  completion 
of  the  revision  of  the  New  Testament,  Bev.« 
Messrs.  Medhurst,  Milne,  and  Stronach,  in 
compliance  with  the  instructions  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  society,  withdrew  from  the  general 
committee  for  Scripture  revision,  and  prose- 
cuted their  work  on  the  Old  Testament  alone. 
Dr.  Bridgman  being  a  minority  of  the  com- 
mittee, on  the  revision  of  the  New  Testament, 
does  not  regard  himself  responsible  for  the 
style  of  the  revision,  or  its  principles  of  trans- 
lation. This  work  is  essentially  the  produc- 
tion of  Messrs.  Medhurst,  Milne,  and  Stronach. 
A  letter  jfrom  Bev.  J.  Stronach,  in  July,  1851, 
gives  the  gratifying  intelligence  of  the  recep- 
tion to  church  membership  of  eight  other  Fo- 
kien Chinese,  making  in  all  sixteen  within  the 
space  of  twelve  months.  The  latest  intelli- 
gence from  this  mission,  preceding  the  report 
for  1852,  represents  the  various  services  at  the 
diapels,  as  being  well  sustained,  though  for 
the  most  ^rt,  as  usual,  consisting  of  trsmsient 
visitors.  Preaching  in  the  temples  and  by  the 
wayside  was  continued,  favored  with  a  listen- 
ing ear  among  the  people.  The  hospital  was 
sustained,  and  the  press  was  kept  in  vigorous 
operation.  During  the  year  there  were  printed 
5,000  copies  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts ;  10,000 
of  a  condensed  statement  of  Christianity; 
10,000  of  the  Three  Character  Classic ;  10,000 
catechisms ;  3,000  of  Sabbath  calendar ;  5,500 
copies  of  the  New  Testament,  and  2,000  copies 
of  Two  Friends,  making  together,  45,500 
copies.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  has  been 
the  main  instrumentality  used  for  tne  salvation 
of  souls,  for  which  purpose,  besides  the  hospi- 
tal and  temporary  halls,  in  1853,  the  mission 
had,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  two  chapels, 
jointly  accommodating  600  hearers.  This 
year  the  revision  of  the  Old  Testament,  by 
Kev.  Messrs.  Medhurst,  Milne  and  Stronacn, 
was  completed.  The  whole  number  of  Dr. 
Lockhart's  patients,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  mission,  in  1843,  is  stated  at  100,000, 
and  the  entire  amount  of  printing  bv  the  mis- 
sion, during  about  ten  years,  including  fly 
sheets,  tracts,  books,  and  Testaments  in  the 
Chinese  language,  was  estimated  at  about 
500,000  distmct  copies.  A  boarding-school 
of  eighteen  male  ptmils  had,  as  early  as  1853, 
been  opened  by  Mr.  Muirhead,  designed  to 
teach  various  branches  of  useful  knowledge, 
solely  through  the  medium  of  the  Chinese. 
The  native  cnurch  then  numbered  twenty-one 
members,  sixteen  of  whom  were  Fokien  resi- 
dents, and  three  Shanghai  Chinese.  The  bre- 
thren, while  not  discouraged  by  their  limited 
success  and  the  obstacles  to  the  triumph  of  the 
Gospel,  yet  deplore  the  extreme  religious  apa- 
Uiy  of  the  people.  They  remark,  "All 
around  us,  we  find  proo&  of  civilization  and 
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refinement.  Increflsed  intercoarw,  however, 
\ritb  thia  world  of  bdoIb,  has  greatlf  norolded 
its  moral  and  religiooa  characterUtics,  and  we 
gee  that  the  mosses  are  either  the  dupes  of  an 
atheistical  philoaaphy ,  or  the  slavee  of  despi- 
cably puerile  superstitions.  Thonrh  several 
BTBtems  of  idolatry  obtaia  among  tuem,  each 
with  its  Dumeroos  temples  aod  cumbersome 
rilea,  yet  the  religiooa  ajKitb;  spread  over  all 
the  people  is  woeful.  '  Like  pneat,  like  peo- 
ple,' all  seem  utterly  devoid  of  serioos  thought 

Amoy. — This  city  and  its  vicioity  is  one  of 
the  moat  prombing  missionary  fields  in  Chiaa, 
owing  in  part  to  the  frank  and  friendly  dispo- 
sition of  il3  inhabitants  towards  HtraDgers. 
This  society's  mission  in  Amoy  was  commenc- 
ed by  Rev.  Messrs.  J.  Strooach  and  William 
Toun^ ,  in  July,  1844  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Abecl,  of  the 
American  Board,  having  already  been  in  this 
field  upwards  of  two  years.  On  the  1st  of  De- 
cember they  commenced  Christian  worship  in 
a  lai^  honz,  in  a  populous  part  of  the  city, 
whi(£  they  nad  previoosly  fitted  up  for  a  cha- 
pel, and  here,  daily,  mommg  and  evening, 
prcachiog  in  Chinese  was  snatained,  with  au- 
diences varying  from  100  to  150.  A  letter, 
writt«a  in  July,  1845,  speaks  of  increasing  de- 
corum during  religious  services,  and  of  the 
wide  difliision  of  the  Gospel,  throngh  preach- 
ing and  tract  distributioa  Under  date  of 
Jane  29,  1846,  Uesars.  Stronach  and  Young 
speak  of  having,  during  the  lost  three  or  four 
months,  visited  npwarcb  of  twenty  towns  and 
villages  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  some 
of  which  contained  10,000  inhabitants.  In 
all  these  places  they  met  with  a  friendly  recep- 
tion, and  preached  the  word.  Owing  to  the 
small  proportion  of  readers,  they  were  deeply 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  living 
preacher,  and  were  shocked  by  the  extensive 
prevalence  of  infanticide.  In  Hay,  1847,  the 
meeting  for  Chinese  women  is  described  as  in- 
creasing in  attendance,  and  the  truth  seemed 
to  be  prodncing  a  powerfnl  impres^on  npon 
the  hearts  of  the  people.    By  reason  of  ill- 


health,  Bev.  Mr.  Young  and  wit^,  in  tne  snm- 
merof  this  year,  left  Amoy  for  England.  Bev. 
A.  Stronach,  under  date  of  Mardi  10, 184B, 
gratefully  announces  tlie  hopofnl  convereion 
and  baptism  of  a  father  and  his  son,  the  latter 
aged  28,  being  tiie  first  fruits  of  this  miaion. 
Kev.  Mr.  Pohlman  was  present,  and  assisted  in 
the  solemn  services.  Another  letter  of  De- 
cember 6, 1848,  describes  the  conversion  of  a 
Chinese  soldier,  called  Tan  Tai,  an  intelligent 
aod  courageous  man,  and  who  snbsequentlf 
signalized  nis  devotion  to  Christ  amid  perse- 
cution from  his  military  associates,  bat  who, 
notwithstanding  his  Chnstian  principles,  was 
Bubscqaently  promoted  to  ofBce  in  the  army- 
Mrs.  William  Young's  female  boaroiDg 
school,  which  commenced  before  their  depa^ 
tnre  for  England,  in  July,  1846,  was  resuiiied 
soon  alter  their  return,  in  the  fait  of  1848. 
On  the  Ist  of  November,  1849,  it  contained 
six  boarders  and  nine  day  scholars,  and  fim& 
only  were  wanting,  ind^nitely  to  increase  the 
number  of  pnpils.  Besides  studying  the  Chi- 
nese character,  they  were  then  learning  to 
read  their  mother  tongue,  through  the  nwdioiii 
of  the  Roman  letters.  In  1851,  this  school 
bad  thirteen  boarders  and  seven  day  scholars. 
The  Chinese  boys'  boarding  school,  nnder  the 
care  of  Eev.  A.  Stronach,  then  contained  eight 
pupils,  whose  studies  incladed  the  Chinne 
classics,  the  English  language,  and  the  carefnl 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scnptnres.  Rev.  T.  Gii- 
fillan  joined  this  mission  in  March,  1850,  but 
within  aboat  two  years  returned  to  England. 
On  the  fir«t  Sabbath  in  January,  1852,  two 
other  Chinese  were  added  to  the  chnrch. 
Two  of  the  church  members  were  emptoj- 
ed,  as  colporteurs.  A  joint  prayer-meeting  of 
the  mission  churches  of  the  L.  M.  B,  ao3  of 
the  American  Board  had  been  established  by 
a  voluntary  movement  of   the  native  Chris- 
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Ambsican  Boabd. — ^The  following  account 
of  the  origin  of  American  Missions  in  China 
has  been  kindly  famished  ns  by  Rry.  Joshua 
LfiATTrr,  who  was,  at  the  time,  Corr^pond- 
ing  Secretary  of  the  American  Seamen's  Friend 
S^iety : 

After  the  lamented  decease  of  Dr.  Milne, 
Dr.  Morrison  was  left  for  several  years  to  labor 
alone,  and  withont  the  solace  of  any  Christian 
society  that  would  sympathuse  in  his  work.  At 
length,  a  kind  Providence  sent  to  Canton  a 
true  brother,  in  the  person  of  the  late  ezccUent 
David  W.  C.  Olyphant,  Esq.,  who  went  to 
China  in  a  mercantile  capacity,  in  connection 
first  with  the  house  of  Thomas  H.  Smith  k 
Co.,  and  afterwards  with  that  of  Talbot  &  Co. 
Mr.  Olyphant  entered  deeply  into  the  situation 
and  plans  of  Dr.  Morrison.  Together  they  es- 
tablished the  monthly  concert  of  prayer — the 
first  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia.  As  the 
London  Missionary  Society  delayed  year  after 
year,  the  sending  of  additional  hefncrs,  Mr. 
Olyphant  suggested  that  an  appeal  snould  be 
made  to  the  American  churches  to  enter  into 
the  work.  A  joint  letter  was  actually  forward- 
ed to  Dr.  Spring,  and  some  publications  were 
made  through  the  New  York  Observer ;  but 
np  to  the  year  1829,  nothing  efiectual  had  been 
done  in  the  matter. 

In  the  summer  of  1828,  the  American  Sea- 
men's Friend  Society  went  into  operation. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  acting  secreUuy  came 
into  possession  of  communications,  and  a  small 
collection  of  publications,  which  had  been  foi^ 
warded  by  Mr.  Olyphant  to  his  friend  Mr. 
George  Douglass  of  New  York,  who  was  also, 
like  himself,  a  Baltimorean.  Among  the  pub- 
lications were  some  accounts,  by  Dr.  Milne, 
of  his  explorations  among  the  ancient  Dutch 
churches  in  the  island  of  Java,  as  well  as  his- 
torical sketches  of  the  movements  in  China. 
The  perusal  of  all  these  documents  produced  a 
strong  desire  to  see  the  American  church  en- 
listed in  the  evangelization  of  China.  A  labor- 
ed article  on  the  subject  was  published  in  ihe 
Christian  Spectator.  One  of  tnc  plans  suggest- 
ed was,  that  the  Seamen's  Friend  Society  snould 
make  a  b^inning,  bv  sending  out  a  chaplain 
for  the  numerous  body  of  American  and  Eng- 
lish sailors  in  the  port  of  Canton,  who  might 
after  a  while  become  qualified  to  preach  to  the 
Chinese.  Another  suggestion  was,  that  l^y  a 
miflsion  to  Java,  the  E^formed  Dutch  churches 
in  this  country,  who  were  then  doing  but  little 
for  missions,  might  be  aroused  to  a  zealous  co- 
operation in  the  work. 

In  FebruaiT,  1829,  the  executive  committee 
of  the  A.  S.  F.  S.,  formally  resolved  to  estab- 
lish a  mission  at  Canton,  as  soon  as  the  proper 
man  could  be  found.  In  September,  of  tnat 
year,  Mr.  Olyphant  wrote  to  the  Society  at 
New  York,  and  simultaneously  to  the  Ameri- 
can Board  at  Boston,  that  the  good  ship  Ro- 
man, Captain  Lavender,  belonging  to  him, 
would  sail  for  Canton  early  in  October,  and  if 


a  missionary  could  be  sent  out  in  her,  the  pas- 
sage should  be  free.  Mr.  Evarts  went  at  once 
to  Andover,  and  there  found  Elijah  C.  Bridg- 
man,  a  young  man  who  had  just  finished  hia 
theological  studies,  and  was  still  undecided  as 
to  his  future  field  of  labor.  Mr.  Bridgman  was 
so  much  impressed  by  the  providential  aspect 
of  the  call,  that  he  at  once  resolved  to  respond 
to  it  and  devote  his  life  to  China,  and  he  tnero> 
upon  went  to  his  native  place,  Belchertown, 
Mass.,  and  was  ordained  as  a  missionary  to 
the  heathen. 

On  the  same  day  that  Mr.  Evarts  went  to 
Andover,  the  Seamen's  Secretary  was  led, 
through  a  suggestion  from  John  Is  itchie,  Esq., 
to  make  a  proposition  to  the  Bev.  David  Abeel, 
a  zealous  young  clergyman  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  who  Imd  just  returned  to  his 
father's  house  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  hav- 
ing resigned  his  parochial  charge  at  Athens, 
N.  Y.,  on  account  of  the  delicate  state  of  his 
health.  He  also  gave  a  favorable  response, 
and  in  less  than  two  weeks  from  the  day  the 
application  was  made,  both  the  missionaries 
arrived  in  New  York  on  the  same  day,  and 
prepared  to  embark  for  China.  Mr.  Abeel  re- 
mained about  a  year  in  the  service  of  the  Sea- 
men's Friend  Society,  and  then,  as  had  b^n 
at  first  proposed,  transferred  his  services  to 
the  American  Board,  under  whom  he  visited 
Java  and  other  eastern  countries.  He  was 
succeeded  as  Seamen's  Chaplain  by  Rev.  Edwin 
Stevens,  a  tutor  in  Yale  College,  whose  inter- 
est in  behalf  of  China  originated  from  the 
perusal  of  the  article  in  the  Christian  Specta- 
tor. Dr.  Bridgman  still  remains  in  China,  and 
is  acknowledge  to  be  the  most  accomplished 
and  learned  Chinese  scholar  of  the  age. — J.  L. 

Cavton. — Mr.  Abeel,  having  connected  him- 
self with  the  Board  as  their  missionary,  made 
exploring  tours  to  Java,  Singapore,  and  Siam. 
Mr.  Bridgman  entered  at  once  on  the  study 
of  the  Chinese.  He  also  became  editor  of  the 
Chinese  Repository,  which  was  established  in 
May,  1831,  a  post  which  he  continued  to  hold 
for  16  years.  Preaching  to  foreign  residents, 
also,  continued  for  many  years  to  form  a  prom- 
inent part  of  his  work.  He  had  under  instruc- 
tion a  number  of  Chinese  youth,  among  whom 
was  a  son  of  Leang  Afa ;  and  part  of  his 
time  was  devoted  to  the  distribution  of  books, 
and  personal  conversation  with  the  natives. 

A  printing-press,  types,  and  office  furniture, 
wene  presentea  to  this  mission  by  the  Bleecker 
street  Church  and  Society,  New  York,  and 
called  the  "  Bruin  press,"  in  memory  of  their 
former  pastor. 

The  mission  was  reinforced  by  the  arri- 
val of  Rev.  Ira  Tracy,  and  Mr.  S.  Wells  Wil- 
liams, October  26,  1833,  and  of  Rev.  Peter 
Parker,  M.  D.,  June  3,  1834.  Mr.  Williams 
took  charge  of  Uie  printing-press,  giving  him- 
self also  to  the  study  of  Uie  Canton  dialect 

Rev.  lAi.  Tracy  soon  left  to*  establish  a  mis- 
sion at  Singapore^  Rev.  Edward  Stroms,  who 
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had  been  employed  as  Seamen's  Chaplain,  while 
acqniriDg  the  lanznage,  was  now  a  missionary 
of  the  Board,  and  in  1834,  he  accompanied 
BcY.  C.  Gatzlaff,  and  a  gentleman  from  Ben- 
gal, on  a  tonr,  with  the  intention  of  visiting 
the  tea  plantations  in  Fokein.  On  the  6th  of 
May  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  MId, 
which  leads  to  Fuhchau.  After  proceeding 
up  the  river,  unmolested,  four  days,  they  were 
suddenly  fired  upon,  on  the  mormng  of  tne  5th, 
by  the  soldiers  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Two 
of  their  men  were  slightly  wounded,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  return.  This  was  the  first 
visit  of  any  Protestant  missionary  in  this  re- 
in August,  1635,  Messrs.  Medhurst  and 
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Stroms  proceeded  northward  to  Shantung,  in 
the  American  brig  Hudson,  with  a  cargo,  con- 
sisting of  a  few  bags  of  rice,  and  20,000  vo- 
lumes of  Christian  books.  They  visited 
Shanghai,  and  a  number  of  villages  on  the 
coast,  and  distributed  many  thousand  books  to 
eager  multitudes.  They  returned  in  safety, 
after  an  absence  of  two  months.  This  vessel 
carried  no  opium. 

Mr.  Williams  was  at  Macao,  in  1836,  print- 
ing Mr.  Medhurst's  dictionary.  Dr.  Parker, 
having  visited  the  United  States,  returned  in 
September  to  Canton,  and  opened  a  dispen- 
sarv,  to  which  great  numbers  of  ophthalmic 
and  other  patients  resorted.  Mr.  Stroms,  bein^ 
on  a  missionary  voyage  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, was  suddenly  called  away  by  death  at 
Singapore,  January  5, 1837. 

In  1838,  Mr.  Willhims  was  still  at  Macao, 
studying  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  languages. 
This  year,  Messrs.  King,  Parker,  Gutsuafifand 
Williams  undertook  a  voyage  to  Jeddo,  in  the 
ship  Morrison,  to  return  to  their  country  seven 
shipwrecked  Japanese,  and  also  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  any  opening  for  Christian 
intercourse  with  Japan,  ^ut  tne  shipwrecked 
Japanese  were  not  permitted  to  land,  and  the 
vessel  was  subjected  to  a  brisk  cannonade, 
both  at  Jeddo  and  Eagosima  Bay,  and  with 
difficulty  escaped.  They  embarked  on  this 
voyage  July  3,  and  returned  to  Macao  Au- 
gust 29. 

Rev.  Mr.  Abeel,  who  had  returned  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  1833,  on  account  of  his  health, 
rejoined  the  mission  in  Feb.  1839  ;  and  Wm.  B. 
Diver,  M.  D.,  arrived  ini  September  following. 
It  was  during  this  year  that  the  Chinese  go- 
vernment took  those  vigorous  measures  at 
Canton  to  suppress  the  opium  traffic,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  war  with  England.  The  disturb- 
ances at  Canton  interrupted  the  operations  of 
the  mission,  and  the  hospital  was  temporarily 
closed,  having,  previous  to  this  time,  given  aid 
to  6,540  patients.  A  revised  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  prepared  in  part  by  Mr. 
Bridgman,  had  already  been  printed  in  Sing- 
apore, and,  to  some  extent,  distributed  in  Can- 
ton. Dr.  Parker  took  this  opportunity  to  visit 
the  United  States  and  England,  and  plead  the 
cause  of  Christian  philanthropy.    He  return- 


ed again  to  his  work  in  1842.  Bev.  Dyer 
Ball,  M.  D.,  having  been  obliged  to  leave  Sin- 
gapore on  account  of  the  health  of  his  wife,  re- 
moved to  China.  He  remsdned  at  Macao  till 
the  close  of  the  war ;  after  which,  he  ioined 
Dr.  Bridgman,  at  Hong-Kong,  which  had 
been  cedc^  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Nan- 
king, in  1842.  Here  mission  premises  were 
erected  on  land  appropriated  for  the  porpoGe 
by  the  government,  and  misnonaiy  operationft 
were  steadily  prosecuted  in  the  several  depart 
ments  of  preaching,  printing,  and  tract  distri- 
bution, and  the  healing  art  for  about  three 
years.  Here  Mrs.  Ball  died  in  1844.  lo 
the  summer  of  1845,  the  brethren  left 
Hong-Kong,  and  resumed  the  partially  sos- 
pended  missionary  operations  at  Canton. 

In  1845,  Mr.  James  Bridgman,  who  had 
been  connected  with  the  Mission  High  School, 
became  an  assistant  missionary  of  the  Board, 
and  was  subsequently  ordained   at  Canton. 

In  June,  1846,  Dr.  Bridgman  was  married 
to  Miss  Eliza  Gillett,  a  member  of  the  AmericaD 
Episcopal  Mission;  and  Dr.  Ball  wassubse* 
quently  married  to  Miss  Robertson  from  Scot- 
land. On  the  return  of  the  missionaries  to 
Canton,  a  strong  prejudice  against  foreign 
teachers  was  found  to  exist ;  but  in  the  hos- 
pital there  was  an  encouraging  field  of  labor, 
where  the  word  might  be  sometimes  addressed 
to  100  souls.  The  missionaries,  however,  were 
much  restricted,  being  obliged  mostly  to  live 
within  the  limite  of  tne  foreign  factories.   In 

1846,  a  party,  consisting  of  Messrs.  BridgnaOf 
Pohlman,  and  Bonney,  with  Mrs.  Bridgman, 
while  passing  under  a  bridge  in  a  boat,  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  their  lives  from  a  shower 
of  stones  thrown  upon  them  from  the  bridge, 
by  an  infuriated  mob.  Mr.  Bonney  had  fo^ 
merly  been  a  teacfeer  in  the  Morrison  School ; 
but  in  1846,  he  became  an  assistant  mission 
ary  of  the  Board,  and  has  since  been  a  devoted 
laborer,  in  preaching,  teaching,  and  distribnt- 
ing  books. 

Dr.  Ball  superintended  the  Chinese  printing, 
dispensed  medicine  statedly  to  the  sick,  kept  a 
boardinj^-school  of  eleven  pupils,  and  conauct- 
ed  a  Chinese  service  in  his  own  house  on  the 
Sabbath,  where  an  interesting  audience  con- 
vened. Dr.  Bridgman's  time  was  divided  be 
twcen  the  Repository,  the  revision  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  preaching  of  the  Word  at  the 
hospital,  and  occasionally  to  Dr.  Ball's  ^ 
gregation,  and  the  instruction  of  an  inter«st- 
in^  Bible  class,  two  of  whom  gave  incrwang 
evidence  of  piety,  and  five  of  whom  desired  to 
profess  Chnstianity.  Mrs.  Bridgman  had  a 
promising  school  of  Chinese  youth  under  nff 
tuition.  Rev.  Dr.  Parker  having  acceptea 
the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  Legation  to 
the  United  States  Embassy,  his  <^onnwtion 
with  the  Board  was  consequently  dissolved  1° 

1847.  Almost  from  the  first  the Hospi^hiJ 
been  sustained  independentlv  of  the  Boaro- 
His  labors  continue  much  as  neretofwe* 
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Dr.  Bridgman  thus  speaks  of  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  people,  after  16 '  years  coDttnuons 
lesideDoe  in  China :  **  The  longer  I  live  in  this 
oonnlzy  the  more  do  I  see  of  the  wickedness 
of  this  people ;  the  more  do  I  see  the  necessity 
of  great  efforts  to  bring  them  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  troth.  The  great  bulk  of  the  people 
know  not  God  nor  his  tmth.  They  are  the 
willing  servants  of  sin ;  they  love  nnrighteons- 
nesB,  and  there  is  no  wickedness  which  they 
will  not  commit.  All  that  Panl  said  of  the 
ancient  heathen  is  true  of  the  Chinese,  and 
true  to  an  extent  that  is  dreadfnL  Their  in- 
most sonl,  their  very  conscience  seems  to  be 
seared,  dead,  so  insensible,  that  they  are,  as  re- 
^;vd8  a  fhtore  life,  like  the  beasts  that  per- 
ish. It  often  fills  my  heart  with  inexpressi- 
ble sorrow  to  see  what  I  see,  to  hear  what  I 
hear.  It  is  tmly  a  great  valley  of  death,  of 
putrefaction,  of  living  death.  No  painting, 
no  imagination  can  portray,  and  lay  open  bo- 
fore  md  Christian  world,  tiie  awfnl  sins,  the 
horrible  abominations  whidi  fill  the  land.'' 
The  writer's  experience  of  about  18  years 
among  them  oonnrms  his  description. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Committee,  Mr. 
Williams  returned  to  this  country  in  1846, 
and  while  here  published  his  "  Middle  King- 
dom," one  of  the  most  valuable  works  that 
have  heeoi  msaed  upon  that  countrv.  He  re- 
turned to  his  post  in  1848.  « 

In  March,  1847,  Dr.  Ball  secured  a  house  by 
the  river  side,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below 
the  factory,  and  there  soon  after  opened  pub- 
lic worship  in  Chinese,  with  an  audience  of 
firom  60  to  100.  In  July  a  meeting  for  females 
was  oommenosd  by  Mrs.  Ball  ana  her  daugh- 
ter, now  Mrs.  Hopper,  which  was  at  times 
attended  by  30  or  40.  This  movement  was 
an  important  advance  in  regard  to  missionary 
liberty. 

The  Report  for  1848  acknowledges  thepiint- 
ing  of  10,000  copies  of  tracts  by  Milne,  Abeel, 
and  Afo,  at  the  expense  of  ICev.  Dr.  Parker. 
The  word  of  life  was  everywhere  dispense 
among  the  people.  One  member  of  Dr.  ^ridg- 
man's  BibloKslas  had  been  baptised,  and  ano- 
ther gave  mudi  evidence  of  piety.  On  the  Ist 
of  June,  1847,  he  removed  to  Shanghai,  to  aid 
in  the  revision  of  the  New  Testament  Since 
that  time  the  general  course  of  missionary 
I^ior  has  been  essentially  the  same  from  year 
to  year.  The  miasionaries  in  that  field  have 
beein  enabled  to  maintain  their  ground,  and 
gradually,  by  private  teaching,  by  the  dilieent 
preachinf^  of  the  Gospd  in  stated  places  and  by 
the  wayside,  by  the  healing  of  the  sick,  and  the 
manifestation  of  a  uniform  spirit  of  love  to  tiie 
people,  to  disBinate  their  bitter  prejudices,  and 
win  their  confioenoe  and  respect  For  a  time 
Mr..Bonney  labored  with  much  encouragement 
atWhampoa,  and  widely  preached  and  dis- 
persed among  the  numerous  villages  the  word 
of  salvation.  Dr.  Ball's  school,  in  1849,  num- 
bered 14  boys,  who,  in  addition  to  the  study 
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of  their  own  classics,  were  instructed  in  geo- 
mphy,  astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  and 
uie  truths  of  the  Bible,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese  Repository  was 
suspended  at  the  close  of  1850,  after  having 
reached  its  19th  volume.  In  December,  1850, 
this  mission  was  afflicted  by  the  death  of  Bev. 
James  G.  Bridgman,  occasioned  by  a  wound 
inflicted  upon  himself  in  a  fit  of  temporary  in- 
sanity, connected  with  greatly  impaired  health. 
He  survived  the  wound  but  a  few  days.  In 
1850  Mrs.  Bridgman  had  an  interesting  girls' 
school  of  20  scholars  at  Shanghai,  12  of  whom 
were  boarders.  In  1852  two  Chinese  at  Can- 
ton are  reported  as  furnishing  good  evidence 
of  piety,  and  Dr.  Ball's  school  and  amount^ 
to  20  pupils. 

On  tne  15th  of  March,  1852,  the  mission  was 
reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  Eev.  Daniel  Vroo- 
man  and  wife.  Bev.  Frederick  Brewster  and 
wife  arrived  at  Canton,  January,  1853,  and  on 
the  27th  of  the  same  month  our  beloved  bro- 
ther died  of  the  small  pox.  His  last  words 
were, '<  Trusting  in  Jesus.^'  The  afflicted  widow 
remains  in  the  field.  Early  in  1852,  Dr.  Bridg- 
man visited  this  country  on  account  of  his 
health,  after  an  absence  of  about  23  years; 
and  on  the  11th  of  October,  he  reembarked 
at  New  York  for  China.  Dr.  Bridgman  is 
still  at  Shanghai,  engaged  in  the  revision  of 
the  Old  Testament  On  the  12th  of  September, 
1853,  the  native  helper,  Theen  Fae,  died  in 
the  hopes  of  the  Gospel.  Lai  Sun,  the  other 
native  helper,  has  left  the  mission.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, besides  his  other  duties,  has  performed 
a  valuable  service  to  the  cause  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Easy  Lessons  in  Chinese,  and  a 
Chinese  and  English  Vocabulary  of  the  Can- 
ton dialect  In  May,  1853,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  mission,  he  left  for  Japan,  as 
interpreter  to  Commodore  Perry,  and  returned 
in  Au^t  Dr.  Ball's  health  was  feeble,  but  he 
was  still  engaged  in  the  way  of  tours  for  tract 
distribution,  trying  to  r^ain  his  strength,  and 
to  extend  tiie  savor  of  Christ's  name;  and 
Messrs.  Bonney  and  Yrooman  had  made  a 
tour  up  the  river,  36  miles,  for  tract  distribu- 
tion, and  were  well  received.  Since  1846, 
14,257,690  pages  of  tracts  and  scriptures,  be- 
sides 225,120  volumes  of  religious  matter,  are 
reported  as  printed  by  this  mission ;  and  this 
probably  falls  much  snort  of  the  entire  amount 
of  printing  done  by  it  during  the  past  eight 
years.  How  much  printed  matter  has  been 
scattered  he  and  near  by  the  mission  since  its 
commencement  in  1830,  we  have  no  means  of 
determining.  It  must  have  been  very  ffreat 
In  the  religious  movement  connected  with  the 
present  revolution,  we  are  probably  now  seeing 
the  eflfects  both  of  the  preaching  of  the  €k)sp^ 
at  Canton,  and  the  distribution  of  the  printed 
page.  By  the  grace  of  God  this  mission,  in 
the  midst  of  great  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments, has  labored  and  has  not  fainted.  A 
brighter  day  shidl  yet  dawn  on  it  from  on  high. 
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Amoy, — ^This  miseion  began  with  the  amral 
at  AmoT  of  Bev.  David  Abeel,  in  Febmarj, 
1842,  while  the  place  was  yet  occupied  by  the 
English  troops.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  was 
joined  by  Dr.  Gumming,  a  self-supporting  mis- 
sionary from  this  conntry,  who  continned  in 
that  field,  devoting  himself  to  hospital  practice, 
combined  with  religions  instruction,  until  his 
retom  to  the  United  States,  February  10th, 
1847.  In  January,  1844,  two  hongs  were 
rented  in  Amoy,  one  of  which  was  i^ed  as  a 
chapel,  and  the  other  for  the  in-door  patients. 
The  apartments  above  the  chapel  were  occu- 

Sied  by  Dr.  Gumming.  Mr.  Abcel  writes: 
abbath,  January  28th,  the  first  religious  ser- 
vices were  held  in  the  new  chapel,  and  about 
70  united  with  us  in  worshiping  the  true  God. 
On  Mr.  Pohlman's  arrival  m  June  following, 
from  60  to  100  daily  attended  the  preaching 
of  the  Gk)6pel  in  the  hospital.  On  tne  2l8t  of 
March,  a  Bible  class  was  commenced  with  12 
attendants.  Mr.  Abeel,  besides  his  English 
services,  labored  asBiduously  and  successfully 
among  the  Ghinese  in  the  way  of  nreaching 
and  tract  distribution ;  and  he  is  stul  remem- 
bered by  the  people  in  Amoy  with  afifection. 
He  exerted  a  salutary  influence  among  the 
high  officers.  The  late  Lieutenant-Gkyvemor 
of  Fuhchau  makes  grateful  mention  of  him 
as  an  assistant  in  the  preparation  of  his  vdua- 
ble  Oeographv.  On  the  22d  of  June,  1844, 
Bev.  Messrs.  Doty  and  Pohlman,  from  Borneo, 
joined  the  mission  with  their  families,  being 
obliged  to  reside  for  a  time  on  the  island  of 
Kooiongsoo,  opposite  Amoy.  Their  families 
snflered  much  n*om  sickness,  and  a  promising 
son  of  Mr.  Doty,  aged  6  years,  was  committed 
to  the  grave.  Bev.  Dr.  Abeel  visited  Hong- 
Kong  in  August,  1844,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
healtn. 

In  September  following.  Dr.  Abeel  returned 
to  Amoy  still  feeble,  and  after  a  series  of 
boat  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cilr,  for 
the  double  object  of  publishing  the  Gospel,  and 
improving  his  health,  he  finally,  as  the  only 
means  of  prolonging  his  life,  embarked  for  ti>e 
United  States,  and  arrived  at  New  York  on 
the  3d  of  April,  1845,  about  15  years  from  his 
original  embarkation  for  the  heathen  world. 
He  closed  his  valuable  and  eventfU  life  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  September  4th,  1846.  His 
remains  repose  in  Greenwood  Gemetery ,  beneath 
a  tasteful  monument,  in  a  locality  commanding 
a  fine  view  of  the  sea,  on  whose  bosom  he  had, 
for  Ghrist's  sake,  so  extensively  journeyed. 
His  works  do  follow  him.  Mrs.  Pohlman 
died  on  ihsi  30th  of  September,  1845,  and 
Mrs.  Doty,  on  the  5th  of  tne  following  month. 
Both  were  faithful  to  Ohrist  in  life,  happy  in 
death,  and  each  left  behind  her  an  afflicted 
husband  and  two  children.  Bev.  Mr.  Doty, 
with  these  motherless  children,  left  Amoy, 
Kovember  12th,  1845,  and  arrived  at  New 
York  on  the  6th  of  March,  1846. 

December  16th,  1845,  the  first  meeting  for 


Ghinese  females  was  held  at  Bev.  William 
Young's,  when  upwards  of  40  adults  were  pre- 
sent. The  missionaries  were  treated  with 
marked  politeness  by  the  government  In 
December,  1845,  a  new  chapel  was  opened  for 
dail^  meetings,  and  on  the  5th  of  Janoaiy  fd- 
lowing  the  first  Ghinese  monthly  concert  was 
held,  being  a  union  meeting  of  uie  Amoy  Pro- 
testant missionaries.  The  morning  of  the  day 
was  devoted  to  prayer,  and  the  afternoon  to 
communicating  missionary  intelligence  in  Ghi- 
nese. 

In  April,  1846,  two  aged  men  were  baptised 
by  Mr.  Pohlman,  being  the  first  fhuts  of  thii 
mission.  They  received  their  firat  religions 
impressions  from  the  preaching  of  Mr.  AoeeL 
During  the  absence  of  Mr.  Doty,  Mr.  Pohboan 
enjoy^  the  co-operating  labors  of  brethren  of 
the  American  Iresbyterian  Board,  and  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  Near  the  close 
of  1846,  he  and  Bev.  Mr.  Brown  vimted  32 
out  of  136  villages  situated  on  the  island  of 
Amoy.  They  were  well  received,  and  preadied 
the  word  to  lai^e  and  attentive  audiences,  and 
distributed  books  and  tracts  to  the  old  men, 
schoolmasters,  and  other  influential  persons. 
Bev.  Mr.  Doty  and  wife,  and  Bev.  John  Van- 
nest  Talmage  reached  Amoy  on  the  I9th  (A 
August,  1847.  In  March,  1848,  Mr.  Doty 
writes,  <*  On  the  5th  instant,  our  regular  coin* 
munion  season  occurred,  when  two  more  from 
amone  this  people,  father  and  son,  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  table  of  the  Lord.  It  is  about 
a  year  since  the  father  first  heard  the  troth 
from  our  evangelist  His  attention  seems  soon 
to  have  been  arrested,  and  what  he  learned  be 
communicated  to  his  son.  The  evangelist  here 
mentioned  was  originally  from  the  Ewangtong 

?rovinoe,  and  about  1841  emigrated  to  Siam. 
*here  he  was  lon^  employed  by  the  writer  as 
a  teacher,  and  with  him  in  social  pra^t  he 
learned  to  bow  the  knee  to  our  Loro  Jesos 
Ghrist,  and  by  him  was  tiiere  baptised.  After 
his  conversion,  he  was  employed  by  mysdf  u 
an  assistant  in  publishing  among  the  Chinese 
the  glorious  Gospel  In  An^nst,  1846,  he  left 
with  me  for  Ghina,  and  at  tiie  desire  of  Be7. 
Mr.  Pohlman,  and  in  accordance  with  my  own 
advice,  he  became  connected  with  the  Amoy 
mission,  in  March,  1847.  He  was  commonly 
called  V  Sim,  or  the  teacher  U.  Many  other 
cheering  facts  are  mentioned  as  to  the  state 
of  feeling  amon^  the  attendants  on  Christian 
worship,  indicating  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit 

In  June,  1847,  a  promising  day-school  was 
opened  by  Bev.  Mr.  Peet,  formerly  wift  the 
writer  in  Siam,  and  subsequently  his  roifision- 
ary  associate  in  Fuhchau.  Bev.  Mr.  Pohhnan 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  two  exca^ 
sions,  of  two  days  each,  made  in  March  and 
September,  1847,  to  Ghiang-chau,  where  he 
was  politely  received,  his  preaching  listened  ^ 
by  large  and  attentive  assemblies,  and  boora 
received  with  eagerness.    Bnndks  of  selectfid 
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books  were  flent  to  the  offioers  uid  literary 
men  of  tiie  city.  The  walk  of  Ghiang-chaa 
are  about  5  miies  in  circuit,  and  in  eood  pre- 
oervation,  and  this  city,  together  with  the  yal- 
tejr,  10  miles  wide  and  15  long,  in  which  it  is 
aitnated,  is  supposed  to  contain  about  1,000,000 
of  sods.  Mr.  Pohlman  regarded  it  as  a  pro- 
mising and  inyiting  field.  JBible  class  instmo- 
tion,  begun  in  Amoy  in  March,  1844,  still  con- 
tinned.  In  July,  1847,  the  daas  in  the  New 
Testament  numbered  about  25.  In  1846  a 
second  Bible  daas  was  formed  for  the  study  of 
the  Old  Testament  On  Tuesday  afternoon 
was  a  meeting  for  Chinese  women,  which  was 
punctually  attended  by  many  of  the  same  per- 
sona The  church  members,  in  their  weeknday 
aaeetings,  were  active  in  exhorting  their  be- 
niehted  countrymen.  A  daily  meeting  was 
hdd  by  the  teadier  U,  in  a  house  standmg  on 
the  site  of  the  intended  new  place  of  worwip. 
At  times  the  room  was  crowded  to  overflow- 
ing, and  a  livdy  attention  was  ^ivea  to  his 
exhortations.  Cm  Thursday  evemng  is  a  na- 
tive prayer  meeting;  and  a  prayer-meeting 
preparatory  to  their  monthly  communion  is 
aela  on  the  preceding  Saturday. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  1848,  Rev.  Mr. 
Pohlman  left  Amov  to  accompany  his  sister, 
then  in  feeble  health,  to  Hong-Kong.  His 
object  having  been  accomplished,  he  embarked 
for  Amoy,  Jan.  2d,  1849,  in  the  schooner 
Omega.  On  the  morning  of  Jan.  5th,  about 
2  o'clock,  she  struck  on  Breaker's  Point^  about 
half  way  to  Amoy.  The  sea  rolled  over  her, 
and  Mr.  Pohlman  and  several  others  were 
drowned  by  the  capsizing  of  Uie  boat  in  which 
they  hoped  to  reach  shore.  This  is  the  firet 
instance  of  the  loss  of  life  byshipwreck  of  any 
missionary  of  the  Board.  His  death  was  an 
imexpected  and  heavy  aflOiction  to  the  mission, 
and  Uie  missionarv  cause.  The  health  of  Miss 
Pohlmao,  which  had  received  a  severe  shock 
from  her  brother's  sudden  death,  required  the 
letorn  of  Mr.  Talmage  with  her  to  America. 
They  left  Amoy,  March  25, 1849,  and  arrived 
ai  New  York  on  the  23d  of  August 

The  mission  chapel,  the  site  for  which  had 
been  secured  b^  Mr.  Pohlman,  and  in  the 
building  of  which  he  had  been  active,  was 
dedicated  on  Sabbath,  Feb.  11, 1849.  It  is  a 
neat  brick  edifice,  one  story  high,  with  a  flat 
rool^  36  feet  wide  and  68  long,  including  a 
verandah  10  feet  wide,  and  will  seat  from  350 
to  400  persons.  On  each  side  of  the  pulpit 
are  apartments  for  females,  where  theymav 
hear  tiie  Oospel  without  the  violation  of  Chi- 
nese custom.  Its  completion  was  followed  by 
a  large  increase  of  attendants  upon  the 
preached  word. 

July  29, 1849,  a  mother  and  her  two  sons, 
who,  amid  deep  trials,  had  manifested  great 
Ghriatian  steadiastness,  were  baptized  and  ad- 
mitted to  church-fellowship.  The  occasion 
was  one  of  deep  interest  to  God's  people.  Of 
the  church  members,  Mr.  Doty  writes :  '^  They 


appear  to  be  praying,  growing  Ohristians, 
walking  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  and  ex- 
periencing  the  joy  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
presence. 

Bev.  Mr.  Talmage,  with  Mrs.  Talmage,  ar» 
rived  at  Amoy,  on  his  return,  July  16, 1850. 
On  the  22d  of  Deoembor  following,  he  preach- 
ed his  first  regular  sermon  at  the  opening  of  a 
pkoe  of  worship  connected  with  his  own  house. 
The  room,  which  will  seat  about  100,  was 
crowded.  The  regular  attendance  here  and  in 
the  chapel  on  the  Sabbath,  is  from  150  to  200. 

May  19, 1850,  Mr.  Doty  baptized  his  infant 
son,  and  three  children  of  native  converts,  beinff 
the  first  instance  of  the  baptism  of  a  child  of 
a  native  Christian  in  connection  with  this  mis- 
sion. Two  men  and  three  women  were  receiv- 
ed into  the  church  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  July, 
1850,  and  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  March,  1851, 
three  others,  a  man  and  two  women.  The  na- 
tive evan^^elist  was  daily  occupied  in  convers- 
ing with  inquiiers  in  the  chapel,  in  holding 
meetings,  and  in  occasional  tours  to  o^er 
places.  Another  church  member  was  acting 
as  colporteur  in  the  city,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Young,  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
Early  in  1850,  the  day-school  was  transferred 
by  Mr.  Doty  to  Dr.  Young,  owing  to  the  press* 
ure  of  more  important  duties.  The  Bomaa 
letters  had  begun  to  be  used  in  preparing  books 
for  the  native  Christian  females. 

The  attendance  at  the  chapel  Jwas  from  150 
to  perhaps  300.  Weekly  female  prayer-meet* 
ings  were  held  both  by  Mrs.  Doty  and  Mrs. 
Talmage,  with  encouraging  results.  Including 
the  tl^  baptized  in  l&rc^,  ten  were  ad£ 
ed  to  the  church  in  1851,  making  with  the 
native  evan^list,  19  church  members,  one 
having  died  m  May.  The  trials  of  the  native 
Christians  from  poverty  and  other  causes  have 
been  great ;  but  they  i^pear  to  be  growing  in 
grace.  In  1852  two  young  men  were  admit- 
ted into  the  church,  who  were  called  to  suffer 
for  Christ's  sake.  Two  others  selected  from  a 
large  number  of  inquirers,  who  had  been  exam- 
ined during  the  preceding  month,  were  received 
into  the  church.  There  was  unusual  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  At  the  close 
of  that  vear,  the  number  of  communicants  was 
21 ;  ana  fit)m  the  beginning,  the  whole  numbtf 
of  admissions  to  the  church  had  been  thirty- 
three^  During  the  year,  12  children  of  churdi 
members  had  been  baptized  and  two  Christian 
marriages  celebrated.  A  monthly  collection, 
originating  among  themselves,  is  taken  up  kx 
the  assistance  of  needy  church  members,  amount* 
ing  to  about  940  a  year.    ^*  The  first  we  knew 
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In  May,  1853,  the  mission  suffered  a  great 
loss  in  the  death  of  U  Sien^  the  native  evangel- 
ist. He  had  been  sent  with  a  Christian  col- 
porteur to  Chiang-chau  to  commence  a  new 
station.    Arriving  just  before  the  insurrection 
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broke*  oat  in  that  city,  he  was  suspected  of 
being  associated  with  the  insurgents,  and  was 
taken  bj  the  imperialists  and  bdieaded.  The 
colporteur  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  The 
writer  saw  U  Sien  for  the  last  time  in  Dec. 
1852.  He  trusts  that  one,  in  whose  conyetsion 
be  was  an  humble  instrument,  is  now  in  heaT- 
en.  He  was  much  esteemed  for  his  piety,  good 
ludgment,  and  Christian  activity.  Earhr  in 
^nne,  during  one  of  those  davs  when  the  blood 
of  civil  war  profusely  flowed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  chapel,  four  young  men  were  bap- 
tised and  addea  to  tiie  little  nock,  making  six 
added  during  the  first  half  of  1653,  and  26  the 
total  number  of  surviving  church  members. 

Fuhdwu, — ^The  mission  at  Fuhchan  was 
commenced  in  1847.  In  accordance  with  the 
earnest  wishes  and  advice  of  the  Canton  mis- 
sion, Bcv.  Stephen  Johnson,  formerly  stationed 
in  Siam,  left  Canton,  Nov.  23, 1846,  and  pro- 
ceeded by  the  way  of  Hong-kong  and  Am<^ 
to  Fuhcnau,  where  he    arrived  January  2, 

1847.  His  first  work  was  the  study  of  the  lo- 
cal dialect  After  about  six  months  he  com- 
menced rellnous  services  in  his  own  house,  on 
the  Sabbat,  beside  daily  worship  with  his 
domestics,  making  the  study  of  the  Fuhchan 
dialect  his  main  business.  At  his  house  he 
had  frequent  Chinese  visitors,  to  whom  he  dls* 
tributed  tracts,  and  made  known  Christ  cruci- 
fied for  sinners.  In  September,  1847,  he  was 
joined  by  Rev.  Lyman  B.  Feet  and  wife,  with 
whom  it  was  his  privilege  to  be  associated  in 
Siam.  On  the  7th  of  May,  1848,  the  mission 
was  further  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  Messrs. 
Seneca  Cummiogs  and  Caleb  C.  Baldwin,  and 
tiieir  wives,  and  Bev.  William  Richards,  son 
of  the  distinguished  missionary  of  that  name, 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  For  the  first  two 
brethren,  houses  in  eligible  situations  were  soon 
erected.  For  the  first  two  years  of  their  resi- 
dence in  Fuhchau,  the  stud^  of  the  Chinese 
was  necessarily  the  main  busmess  of  the  newly 
arrived  brethren.  The  first  three  houses  of 
the  mission  were  on  Tong-chieu,  a  small  island 
in  the  Min,  about  three  miles  from  the  south 
gate  of  the  city  proper ;  and  the  fourth  was 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  the  island,  on  the  main 
thoroughfare,  with  a  commanding  view.  This 
18  occupied    by  Mr.   Cummings.     In  June, 

1848,  besides  stated  Sabbath  worship  in  his 
house,  with  an  intelligent  audience  of  about 
thirty,  Mr.  Johnson  opened  a  school  and  com- 
menced preaching  ana  tract  distribution  in  a 
hired  house,  which  he  had  fitted  up  for  the 
purpose,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  aense  po- 
pulation, on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  and 
about  two  miles  from  his  resittence.  Tlie  au- 
diences were  at  first  so  tumultuous,  that  the 
attempt  to  open  or  close  the  meetings  with 
prayer  was  not  deemed  prudent  Gradually 
the  people  were  more  oraerly  and  respectful, 
and  the  audiences  numbered  about  sixty  souls. 
For  the  accommodation  of  the  laboring  dasaes, 


evening  meetings  were  fiiequently  hdd,  with 
apparently  good  effect  Mr.  Feet  aecoied  a 
commodious  chapel  near  the  island  and  on  the 
great  thoroughfiue,  a  part  of  which  he  appro- 
priated to  a  Chinese  school,  which  has  gene- 
rally numbered  about  twenty  scholars.  In  the 
Bununer  of  1849,  Mr.  Johnisoa's  health  com- 
pdled  him  to  visit  the  northern  ports.  At 
Ningpo,  on  the  17th  of  September,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Caroline  Silmer  of  Stock- 
holm, Sweden.  She  was  then  an  agent  of  the 
London  Ladies'  Society  for  the  Eaucation  of 
Females  in  the  East,  and  had  been  for  abont 
two  years  a  teacher  in  Miss  Mary  Aldersey's 
Female  Seminary,  in  that  city.  After  visiting 
Shanghai,  he  returned  with  Mrs.  J.  to  Fob* 
chau,  on  the  8th  December,  1849.  On  ths 
Slst  of  May,  1850,  the  mission  was  farther  re- 
inforced by  the  arrival  of  Bev.  Justus  Doo- 
little  and  wife.  Mr.  Johnson,  soon  after  his 
return,  resumed  his  usual  labors.  His  cbapd 
was  about  a  mile  from  his  residence,  on  the 
way  to  the  scene  of  his  former  labors.  Measrsi 
Cummings,  Baldwin  and  Richards  were  now 
making  some  efforts  in  the  preaching  of  the 
word  and  the  distribution  of  tracts.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1850,  Rev.  Mr.  iUchards  was  attacked 
with  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  and  by  adrioe 
of  his  brethren  and  physician,  he  soon  after 
embarked  for  Canton.  Physicians  there  re- 
commending a  long  voyage,  he  embarked  for 
the  United  States  early  in  March,  but  was  not 
allowed  to  reach  this  country.  He  cahnW 
and  cheerfully  breathed  out  his  life  on  the  5tA 
of  June,  and  his  remains  were  committed  to 
the  deep,  south  of  St  Helena.  Mr.  Richards 
had  made  great  progress  in  the  Chinese,  con- 
sidering the  short  time  he  had  been  in  the 
field,  and  his  prospects  of  future  useftdnes 
were  bright  His  heart  was  in  his  work,  and 
he  labored  perhaps  b^nd  his  strength.  Jnst 
before  he  was  laid  aside,  he  performed  a  Tain* 
able  service  to  the  mission  in  securing,  after 
much  labor,  trial  and  patience,  the  building 
lot  at  Po-na-Sang,  now  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Baldwin  and  Doolittle.  There  the  writer  erect* 
ed  the  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Baldwin, 
and  moved  into  it  early  m  1851.  Mr.  Doolit- 
tie  preceded  him.  It  is  near  the  great  tho- 
roughfare leading  from  the  island  to  the  city, 
and  nearly  midway  between  the  two  places. 

In  November,  1850,  Mr.  Baldwin  opened  a 
school  and  chapel  on  the  island,  and  with  some 
interruption  from  ill-healtii,  this  continaed  to 
be  the  central  point  of  his  labors,  till  near  the 
close  of  1851.  In  AprU  of  that  year,  Mr. 
Cummings  commenced  public  worship  in  Om- 
ncse,  in  the  court  of  his  house,  with  an  en«m- 
raging  attendance,  and  In  May  opened  a  w 
school  for  girls,  which  has  since  continnea. 
Mr,  Peet  long  had  a  Chinese  service  in  the 
court  of  his  residence,  on  Sabbath  morning, 
which,  with  his  Chinese  school,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  house  on  the  island,  once  o^"* 
pied  by  the  writer.    Some  months  after  Mr. 


Johnson's  remoral  to  F<»-nsr8ane,  be  sccared 
vt  eligible  eite  Tor  acliapel  Dear  hiahonBe,aiid 
on  the  main  street,  and  bailt  &  ioiall  EiDd  sim- 

fle  place  of  worship,  large  enough  for  about 
BO  hearers.  There  he  opened  a  school,  aad 
coDtinoed  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  both  iu 
seaaoD  andoiit  ofaeaaoil,  as  his  health  would 
allow,  op  to  the  time  of  hU  retaro  to  this  conn- 
ti7,  December  8,  1B52.  His  school  waa  not 
pennaDent  After  its  snspenaioa,  the  school 
room  was  lor  a  time  occonied  by  a  flonrisbing 
school,  gathered  bv  Mr.  Dooiittle,  which  also 
Wat  dispersed  by  the  alarm  caosed  by  IheseiS' 
nre  and  imprigonmcnt  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Wei- 
ton's  school  leacherfl,  in  April,  1B52.  In  the 
spring  oftbat  year,  Mr.  DooUttlc  procnred  a 
nte,  and  soon  after  erected  a  chapel  on  the 
main  street,  aboat  a  i)uartcr  of  a  mile  nearer 
the  city  than  that  boilt  by  Mr.  Johnson. 
These  ctumela  need  only  to  be  opened  and  or- 
dinarily there  is  a  good  nombcr  of  hearers, 
sometimes  more  that  a  hnodred.  On  the  2'7th 
of  May,  Mr.  Dooiittle  commenced  religions 
exercises  in  Chinese,  in  his  cbnpel.  During 
theGist  half  of  1852,  Mr.  Cnmmings  erected  a 
cb^iel  near  his  hoose,  on  the  main  street,  and 
commenced  Chinese  services  in  it,  with  en- 
coorwing  prospects.  Hr.  Baldwin  occnpies 
the  chapel  in  which  Mr.  Johnson  formerly 
nlnisteTed  Ber.  Charles  Hortwelt  and  wife 
aitifed  at  Pnhchaa  on  the  19th  of  June,  1853. 
The  four  elder  brethren  now  in  thig  field,  have 
each  chapels  in  eligible  positions  for  secnring 
hearers,  aod  without  hindrance  from  the  go- 
Temmeot  or  people,  can  give  themselves  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  during  the  week,  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  aod  the  jndicioos  dia- 
tribation  of  boobs.  By  their  eieroplary  lives 
and  pnre  doctrines,  a  general  and  happy  im- 
pression, bvorable  to  Christianity,  has  been 
prodnced  npon  the  popniar  mind.  It  is  hoped 
that  some  knowledge  of  the  (bDdamental  truths 
of  the  Gospel  has  been  extensively  difiiuied, 
tho<u[h  none  have  yet  come  oat  decidedly  on 
the  Cord's  side.  "Their  religions  meetings  are 
becoming  more  orderly  and  solemn,  and  many 
of  the  youth  have  been  carefully  iostructed  in 
tbe  Scriptnres.   Truth  is  operatinglikeleaven, 

Sietlj  among  the  masses,  yet  we  trust  powcr- 
Ij.  The  biethren  here  have,  during  the  in- 
Boirection,  lemmncd  at  their  posts,  and  stead- 
ily prosecnted  their  work  ;  and  the  missionar- 
ies are  generally  recognized  as  the  teachers  of 
•  hol^  rdigion,  blameless  and  harmless  in 
their  lives.  The  minion  hns  four  day  schools, 
containing  about  100  scholars.  Books  are  ei- 
trasively  prepared  in  the  vnlgar  langua^, 
ndng  the  Chinese  characters,  as  symbols  of  its 
sonnds,  when  necessary.  In  Fahcnan  from  the 
first,  thoe  has  been  great  harmony  and  love 
among  the  missionaries  of  the  diOh«nt  boards, 
bring  united  in  their  English  prcacbing  on  the 
SabMth,  In  their  commnnion  services,  the 
monthly  concert,#nd  in  a  weekly  prayer  meet- 
ii^.    To  Um  writer,  the  recollection  of  these 


prccioQB  seasons  is  sweet,  and  he  would  frjoice 
again  to  participate  in  them,  and  in  the  work 
of  preaching  Christ  to  dying  souls  in  Fuhchan, 
shonld  Prondence  please  to  grant  him  this  bles- 
sed privilege  Hay  this  mission,  which  ho 
in  weakness  was  permitted  to  commence,  be 
abnndnntlj  blest  as  the  instrument  of  salvation 
to  the  pcnshing. 

TABDLAB  VIBW, 


[ay,  1844.    Between  nis  arrival  in  China 
1636,  and  the  commencement  of  his  labors 
in  Canton,  his  efforts  were  mainly  directed  to 
the  fmiritnal  good  of  the  Chinese  in  Macao 
and  Hong-koDg.    Shortly  aRer  entering  Can- 
ton, he  ratherM  a  charch  of  6  or  T  members, 
two  or  Uirce  of  whom  were  afterwards  osefnl, 
assistants  in  publishing  the  Gospel.     Early 
1845,  Messrs.  Shuck  and  Devan  came  to 


that  city,  Oct  18, 1646,  and  Dr.  Devan,  after 
'emporary  sojonm  in  Hoog-kong,  returned 
America.  Messrs.  Pearcy  and  Clopton, 
with  their  wives,  arrived  at  Canton,  in  Oct. 
1846,  and  Hr.  Clopton  died  July  7, 1647,  and 
his  widow,  with  her  infant,  soon  after  returned. 
Hcv.  Francis  Johnson  arrived  July,  1841,  bat 
his  hcftlth  failing,  he  returned,  and  reached 
New  York  in  December,  1849.    Bev.  B.  W. 

STiilden  and  wife  arrived  at  Canton  early  in 
149,  where  Mrs.  Whilden  died,  Feb.  20, 1850, 
and  Mr.  Wbildcn  the  same  year  embarked  for 
the  United  States.  Kev.  Mr.  Peorcy  and 
wife,  by  reason  of  ill-health,  left  this  station 
for  Shanghai  in  1848.  Thus,  among  all  the 
miKionancs  of  this  society,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Roberts,  none  have  been  long  enough 
in  Fnhchan  to  become  able  prcachera  in  the 
local  dialect  Be  has  been  a  diligent  laborer, 
and  in  his  correspondence,  eight  pereona  aro 
named  as  having  received  Christian  boptism. 
In  1849,  he  visited  the  United  States,  where 
he  was  married ;  and  in  1850,  he  rcsamcd  his 
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work  in  Canton.  In  the  Society's  Beport  for 
1853,  his  dismission  is  announced.  He,  how- 
ever,  remains  in  Canton,  prosecuting  his  work 
as  usual.  The  insurgent  chief  is  understood 
to  have  been  for  a  time  under  his  religious 
instruction,  and  to  have  recently  desired  a 
visit  from  him,  which  he  attempted  to  make, 
but  without  success.  From  an  article  headed 
"  Canton  Mission,"  in  the  Home  and  Foreign 
Journal  for  January,  1854,  Rev.  B.  W.  Whil- 
den  appears  to  have  resumed  his  labors  in  that 
city.  A  Chinese  school,  containing  20  pupils, 
IS  mentioned,  and  Yong  Seen  Sang,  wno  was 
long  employed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Shuck,  was  then 
laboring  as  an  evangelist  in  Canton.  The 
Beport  for  1854  speaKs  of  serious  embarrass- 
ments in  this  mission ;  but  the  missionaries 
speak  hopefully  of  future  prospects. 

Shanghai, — Rev.  J.  L.  Shuck  and  wife  em- 
barked for  China  in  1835,  and  Macao  and 
Hong-kong  became  the  scenes  of  his  subse- 

guent  labors.  In  this  latter  settlement,  Mrs. 
buck,  a  highly  esteemed  missionaiy,  died 
Nov.  27, 1844,  and  Mr.  Shuck,  with  his  chil- 
dren, soon  after  returned  hoiiie.  He  reached 
Shanghai,  on  his  return  to  China  with  his 
secona  wife  and  younger  daughter,  in  October, 
1847,  where  they  were  welcomed  by  Rev. 
Messrs.  Yates  ana  Tobey,  who  had  a  little  pre- 
ceded them.  From  the  arrival  of  these  breth- 
ren dates  the  commencement  of  this  mission. 
Dr.  J.  L.  James  and  wife,  destined  to  Shang- 
hai, were  drowned  in  Hong-kong  harbor, 
April  15,  1848,  by  the  capsizing  of  the 
Bcnooner  Paradox,  in  which  they  had  taken 
paEBage  at  Canton.  Rev.  Geo.  Pearcy  and 
wife,  formerly  at  Canton,  arrived  at  Shanghai 
Nov.  18,  1848,  where  th^  have  since  con- 
tinued to  labor.  Like  the  brethren  of  other 
societies  who  had  preceded  them,  they  found 
Shanghai  a  promising  field  for  Christian  effort, 
and,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  local  dialect, 
they  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  hearers. 
Besides  the  frequent  ministry  of  the  word  in  a 
smaller  chapel  within  the  walls,  the  brethnen 
early  made  arrangements  for  the  erection, 
within  the  city  proper,  of  a  substantial  and 
spacious  Christian  edifice.  This  church  was 
opened  for  worship  on  the  3d  of  March,  1850. 
The  house  is  a  brick  edifice,  with  a  belfry,  and 
will  accommodate  upwards  of  700  persons. 
Occasionally,  it  has  b^n  well  filled,  and  usually 
some  hundi^  are  present.  In  1853, 6  schoofe 
are  reported  as  under  the  care  of  the  mission, 
containing  between  70  and  80  scholars. 
There  is  one  out-station,  having  a  small  chapel 
and  a  school-house.  While  the  brethren  much 
value  Scripture  and  tract  distribution,  they 
devote  themselves  chiefly  to  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  city,  and  in  the  large  and 
numerous  villages  in  the  surrounding  country. 
On  the  2d  of  September,  1849,  three  Chi- 
nese were  baptized.  A  recent  letter  states 
the  interesting  fact  of  the  baptism  of  the  son 
of  an  insurgent  chief,  a  youth  of  18,  who  was 


considered  as  giving  uncommon  evidence  of 
piety.  Mr.  Tobey  has  returned  to  this  i  coun- 
try on  account  of  ill-health.  He  arrived  at 
^ew  York,  May  29, 1850.  Rev.  Mr.  Shuck, 
having  been  suddenly  bereaved  of  his  wife, 
late  in  1852,  returned  with  his  family  to  the 
United  States.  G.  W.  Burton,  MJD.,  sailed 
from  New  York,  Dec.  12, 1853,  on  his  retam 
to  Shan&;hai,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Burton. 
By  the  last  accounts,  the  missionaries  wq« 
much  encouraged,  though  living  amid  the  rav- 
ages of  war.  The  report  for  1854  says,  with 
reference  to  this  mission,  .'*  At  no  time  in  its 
former  history,  has  the  encouragement  to  per- 
severe been  sponger.  The  church  at  Shang- 
hai have  been  permitted  to  receive  into  tlieir 
fellowship  an  interesting  young  man,  by  the 
name  of  Asou,  who  gives  satisfactory  evidence 
of  a  change  of  heart.  'Hiis  young  man  was 
nearly  related  to  the  southern  King,  one  of  the 
insurgent  chiefs,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Nan- 
king to  join  the  army.  Having  found  protec- 
tion in  the  families  of  the  missionaries,  it  was 
soon  ascertained  that  he  was  a  rmilar  reader 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  daily  worwined  God. 
He  was  more  particularly  instructed  by  them; 
and  having  professed  faith  in  Christ  and  a 
readiness  to  obey  him,  he  was  baptized  and 
received  into  the  church.  Rev.  Mr.  Shuck 
has  taken  a  dismission,  in  order  to  enter  into 
the  service  of  the  domestic  Board,  among  the 
Chinese  in  California. 

Church  Missionary  Socibtt. — Honf-kone.— 
This  Societv  commenced  op«:utions  m  China 
in  1844,  Rev.  Messrs.  G^o.  Smith  and  T. 
McClotchie  having  arrived  at  Hong-kong  on 
the  25th  of  Sept.  of  that  year.  In  1846,  Mr. 
Smith  retumea  to  England  ;  and  having  heen 
appointed  Bishop  of  Victoria,  with  the  sape^ 
vision  of  the  missions  in  China,  he  again  sailed 
for  Hong-kong,  Nov.  1849,  accompanied  by 
Rev.  T.  F.  Gough,  Wm.  Welton,  E.  T.  R.  Mod- 
criefiF,  D.D.,  and  Mr.  R  D.  Jackson.  The  par- 
ty arrived  March  29,  1850.  April  21,  Mr. 
Jackson  was  ordained  in  the  cathedral  at  Hong- 
kong, and  soon  after  proceeded  with  Mr.  Welton 
to  Fuhchau-  Rev.  Mr.  Goi^h  joined  Bev. 
Messrs.  Cobbold  and  Russell  at  NuijB^po.  ^^• 
Dr.  Moncriefif  entered  upon  his  duties  in  what 
is  now  called  St  Paurs  College.  It  then  con- 
tained 30  })upils,  three  of  whom  had  been 
members  of  the  Morrison  school.  Chinese  is 
the  medium  of  instruction.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  there  were  only  17  students.  As  early  as 
Jan.,  1852,  the  new  buildings  at  St  Paul's 
college  were  completed,  in  which  were  the 
residences  of  the  bishop,  the  warden  of  the 
college,  and  a  full  staff  of  tutors  and  stadeuts. 
This  institution  originated  in  the  missionary 
zeal  of  the  Rev.  Vincent  Stanton,  former  chap- 
lain  at  Hong-kong.  About  60  persons  reside 
in  the  college  building.  The  number  of  Chi- 
nese pupils  was  about  30,  between  the  ages  of 
12  and  18.  In  1852,  Dr.  l^oncrieff  returned 
to  England,  and  resigned  his  connection  with 


tlie  college.  At  the  close  of  that  year  a  new 
collie  building  wna  opeDed.  Tbe  aainber  of 
the  pnpiU  was  flactaating. 

^anghai.~~-'Vha  station  waa  commenced  by 
Ber.  T.  McClotchie  on  his  arrival,  April  15, 
1845.  By  dQigent  application  to  the  atady  of 
the  dialect,  be  was  hooo  able  to  make  himself 
onderatood  by  the  people.  Shortly  after  hia 
arriral  be  secured  a  boose  witbia  tbe  city 
walla.  Id  less  than  a  year  he  commenced  a 
Chinese  tay'ice,  and  soon  after  was  mncb  en- 
GOorased  by  the  interest  manifested  by  his 
crowifed  audiences.  Aa  early  as  May  29, 
1847,  he  had  translated  the  HoroioK  Serrice 
and  the  OollectB  into  the  Shangh^  dialect, 
tbrongh  the  aid  of  Gntzlaff's  translation  of  the 
•hordi  UtoTKj.  On  the  ITth  of  April,  1848, 
he  was  joined  by  Rev.  W.  Farmer  and  his 
wife.  til.  Farmer  was,  however,  soon  obliged 
to  qait  the  field,  on  accoont  of  his  health,  and 
he  did  not  sorvive  to  reach  his  native  conntry. 
Sarlj  in  1850,  the  miaiion  church,  sitoat^ 
in  the  ci^  proper,  was  completed.  It  will 
accommodate  300  persona.  In  the  coarse  of 
1851,  three  members  of  Mr.  tfcClotchie's 
blind  claai  were  baptized,  having  loag  been 
the  Bobjects  of  Christian  instmction.  Uev.  J. 
Hobson  arrived  in  1849,  expecting  to  join  this 
misaion,  bnt  the  sadden  death  by  drowning  of 
Ber.  J.  Lowder,  the  English  chaplBin,  wtule 
bathing  in  the  aea,  led  to  bis  appointment  to 
that  office,  in  which  his  aocietf  coucQn«d. 
Mr.  McClotchie's  residence  is  now  near  that 
of  the  American  Spiscopal  establishment, 
about  3  milea  below  the  city,  on  the  river's 
bank.  In  the  Report  of  the  China  misaion  for 
1853,  it  is  stated  that,  tbronsh  the  efforts  of 
Bev.  John  Kobson,  a  commodiooa  edncational 
establishment,  costing  95,416,  contribated  by 
tbe  English  congregation,  bad  been  erected 
and  made  over  to  the  society.  The  school  was 
opened  in  December,  1852,  numbering  20 
papils,  who  had  been  some  time  under  Mr. 
Hobson's  instmction.  Two  ordained  stndenls 
have  been  appointed  to  tikis  station,  one  of 
whom  takes  chu^  of  the  scho^.  In  Jaly, 
1852,  two  other  members  of  the  blind  class 
had  been  baptized,  one  of  them  a  woman. 
The  claas  nnmbered  18  members.  This  class 
has  been  uded  by  Mr.  McGlotchie  to  tbe 
weekly  amomit  of  aboat  7  cents  each.  He 
gives  them  stated  rdi^oos  instnctioa. 

Hmgpo. — This  station  was  commenced  by 
Bev.  Messra.  R.  H.  Oobbold  and  W.  A.  Ros- 
sell  on  their  arrival  in  May,  1846.  After  a 
short  time,  they  obtained  a  hoose  within  the 
walla,  the  basement  of  which  tbey  fitted  np  bb 
a  temporary  place  of  worship.  On  the  first 
Sabbath  in  1849,  tbey  commenced  worship  in 
Chinese.  In  the  coarse  of  the  year,  a  small 
chapel,  with  schooWoom  and  teachers'-room, 
was  opeifed  in  a  densoly-popniated  portion  of 
the  city.  The  congregations  were  fluctuating- 
at  the  new  chapel,  averaging  about  80.  Rev. 
T.  F.  Gongh  joined  the  misaion  in  1850.    In 
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April,  1851,  two  persona  of  hopefhl  piety  re- 
ceived Christian  baptism.  The  Roman  lettera 
were  employed  in  writing  the  vulgar  tongoe 
with  apparent  advantage.  Early  in  1852, 
Rev.  Hr.  Jackson,  formerly  at  Fnhchou,  was 
associated  with  this  miffiion.  This  year  was 
one  of  annsual  religions  interest  among  the 
people.  Religions  services  were  held  at  four 
places,  the  average  attendance  at  the  two 
chapels  being  about  300.  The  meetings  were 
more  orderly  and  solemn,  and  the  Ooapel  and 
its  teachers  were  treated  with  more  respect 
During  the  last  half  of  1852,  five  adulU,  of 
apparent  piety,  were  t)aptized.  Thia  atation 
was  visited  by  Bt  Rev.  Bishop  Smith,  in 
May,  1852,  who  speaks  in  the  highest  t^ma 
of  the  minionariee. 

Fukchau.—B^.  Messrs.  Willtam  Wclton  and 
R.  D.  Jackson  arrived  in  Fuhchau  earl^  in 
1850,  and  throarh  the  assistance  of  the  British 
Vice-Consnl  obtained  a  lease  of  a  temple 
within  the  walls,  near  the  consolate.  The  op- 
position of  the  literati  constrained  them  soon 
after  to  exchange  this  place  for  another,  also 

the  dty.  Hr.  Welton  has  maintained  his 
position  amid  mnch  oppoution  from  the  local 
oathorities.     In  the  spring  of  1852,  two  Cbi- 

e  school  teachers,  with  whom  be  had  made 
agreement,  were  seized,  imprisoned,  and 
treated  with  great  inhumanity.  A  house  which 
be  had  originally  rented  for  a  chapel  and  dis- 
pensary was  pnlled  down.  His  hamane  and 
Christian  efforts  have  been  mostly  restrict- 
ed to  his  own  house.  Tract  distribution  and 
preaching  are  allowed  in  the  city  proper ;  but 
no  premises  can  bo  rented  for  such  purposes. 
Mr.  Welton  has  made  eome  ^orts  in  prepar- 
ing portions  of  the  Seriptnree  in  the  local  dia- 
lect, using  the  Chinese  character  as  a  symbol 
of  its  soonds.  The  opposition,  it  has  been 
thought,  is  at)ating. 


Sli*lif(lui. 
TdUIs. 
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Amkrican  Sevbntb-Day  Baptist  SodBir. 

-SftangAai.— This  mission  was  b^un  in  1 847, 
by  Bev.  Messrs.  S.  Carpenter  and  N.  Word- 
ner.  who  with  their  families  occupy  a  native 
boose  within  the  walls  of  tbe  city,  situated 
among  family  reaidencea,  near  tbe  small  south 
gate,  A  large  room  on  the  mission  premiseB 
has  been  fitted  up  as  a  chapel,  which  was 
opened  for  worship  in  Janua:^,  1849. 
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SoonBTT. — Nmgpo, — ^Thls  mission  was  com- 
menced in  1845,  by  Bev.  Messrs.  T.  H.  Hud- 
son and  William  Jarrom.  It  has  been  active 
in  the  preaching  of  the  Gk)3pel  and  the  distri- 
bntion  of  Christian  books ;  and  considerable 
has  been  done  in  the  department  of  schools. 
Mr.  Hudson  has  prepared  a  number  of  Chris- 
tian tracts.  He  was  early  permitted  to  bap- 
tize his  Chinese  teacher  on  the  profession  of 
his  faith  in  Christ  Mrs.  Jarrom  died  in 
NingDO,  in  February,  1848.  Mr.  Jarrom  re- 
turnea  to  England  late  in  1850.  Mr.  Hudson 
has  suffered  much  from  ill-health,  but  conti- 
nues in  the  diligent  prosecution  of  his  work. 
His  son,  Mr.  Joseph  Hudson,  who  is  a  ready 
Chinese  scholar,  was  for  some  time  a  valuable 
assistant  in  publishing  the  Grospel ;  but  he  was 
subsequently  persuadai  to  connect  himself  witii 
a  mercantile  house  in  Ningpo. 

Miss  Aldersey's  Female  Semihabt,  Ning- 
w* — This  energetic  and  devoted  Christian 
lady,  though  educated  amid  ease  and  affluence, 
has  rejoiced,  for  Christ's  sake,  in  the  endur- 
ance of  peCtiliar  hardships  and  privations.  At 
her  own  diarge,  near  twenty  years  since,  she 
entered  on  the  missionary  work,  first  toiling 
alone  for  some  years  in  Sourabaya,  several 
hundred  miles  east  of  Batavia.  Since  she  left 
that  place,  a  blessed  work  of  grace  has  been 
wrought  among  the  natives,  several  hundreds 
of  whom  have  been  hopefully  converted, 
without  the  aid  of  any  foreign  missionary. 
During  the  war  between  China  and  England, 
she  went  to  Chnsan,  and  there  commenced  her 
labors  for  Chinese  females.  After  the  close  of 
the  war,  she  opened  a  female  boarding-school 
at  Ningpo,  which  has  continued  in  operation 
to  the  present  time.  It  has  usually  numbered 
about  fifty  girls,  and  her  entire  household 
about  seventy  persons.  Several  of  her  fiimily 
have  become  hopefully  pious.  Her  school  is 
now  within  the  city  proper.  Out  of  her 
school  she  has  labored  mucn  for  the  spiritual 
good  of  Chinese  females,  by  visiting  and  con- 
versation. 

Swedish  Mission,  Fuhchau, — ^Though  in  the 
mj^sterious  providence  of  God  this  interesting 
mission  was  early  broken  up,  yet  it  deserves  a 
brief  notice.  It  was  commenced  early  in 
1850,  by  Bev.  C.  J.  Fost,  joined  soon  after 
bv  Bev.  A  El^uist  Both  were  ^ounp;  men 
of  talent  and  piety,  and  during  their  brief  so- 
journ in  Fuhchau,  made  rapid  progress  in  the 
Chinese.  After  much  trouble  they  obtained 
the  promise  of  a  permanent  residence,  and  in 
October,  1850,  tney  visited  a  vessel  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  to  procure  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  fulfil  the  bargain,  amounting  to  about 
9200.  On  entering  the  main  river,  on  their 
return,  they  were  waylaid  by  a  piratical  boat, 
and  during  the  encounter,  Mr.  Fost  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  fell  into  the  river,  and  Mr. 
Elgquist  narrowly  escaped  to  the  shore  with  his 
life,  with  some  slight  wounds.    One  of  the  pi- 


rateSy  perhaps  their  leader,  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  pistol-shot  from  Mr.  Fost 
Their  village  was  subsequently  destroyed  by 
the  government  Mr.  Elgquist's  health  snfi^- 
ed  a  severe  shock  from  this  disaster  and 
previous  robberies  which  they  had  endured 
while  residing  in  ^  Budhist  temi)le ;  and 
early  in  1851  he  was  advised  to  visit  Hong- 
kong. His  health  not  improving,  in  1852  he 
emlwrked  for  Sweden.  This  was  the  first  effort 
of  the  society  to  establish  a  Christian  mission. 
Fbee  Cbuboh  of  SooTLAifD,  Ammf, — ^This 
mission  was  commenced  in  1850,  by  James  H 
Youn^,  M.D.,  who  had  previously  spent  several 
years  m  Hoi^-kong,  as  a  medical  practitioner. 
Bev.  W.  0.  Bums,  a  devoted  and  successful 
minister  of  Christ,  in  his  native  land,  offerni 
himself  to  the  Church  as  a  missionary  to 
China,  and  arrived  in  Hong-kong  in  Novem- 
ber, 1847.  After  having  spent  three  years 
and  seven  months  in  study  and  missionary  la- 
bor in  Hong-kong  and  Canton,  he  sailed  for 
Amoy  on  the  26Si  of  June,  1851.  He  soon 
so  fax  mastered  this  new  dialect  as  to  be  able 
to  speak  it  with  ease  and  correctness.  June 
6th,  1853,  he  announced  the  completion  of  the 
translation  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  which 
was  published  at  a  cost  of  about  ten  cents  per 
copy.  Dr.  Young,  soon  after  his  arrival, 
opened  a  dispensarv,  and  likewise  took  charse 
of  a  Chinese  day  scnool  of  30  pupils,  originaUy 
connected  with  the  mission  of  the  American 
Board  in  that  city.  Under  his  direction  two 
pious  Chinese  were  employed,  as  oolporteur& 
Upwards  of  twenty  opium  smokers  were 
tiiought  to  have  been  cured  of  this  viceu 
Another  school  of  thir^  pupils  is  superin- 
tended by  Mr.  Burns.  He  nas  been  diligent 
in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Amoy,  and 
in  neignboring  cities  and  villages.  The  mis- 
sion was  expected  soon  to  be  r^nforced. 

The  preceding  portion,  toeether  with  the 
concluding  part  of  this  article  was  prepared 
by  Bev.  Stephen  Johnson,  late  missionary  of 
the  A.  B.  C  ^.  M.,  at  Fuhchau. 

Ambbioan  Episcopal  Boabd. — ^The  Board 
of  Missions  of  the  Protestant  Bpiscopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  resolved,  on  the  13th 
of  May,  1834,  to  establish  a  mission  in 
China  as  soon  as  a  suitable  missionary  could 
be  found.  On  the  14th  of  July,  Bev.  Henry 
Lockwood  was  appointed;  and  in  February 
following,  Bev.  Francis  B.  Hanson,  Bector 
of  Christ  Church,  Prince  Oeorge's  County, 
Md.,  o£fered  himself,  and  was  accepted.  The 
mission  excited  so  deep  an  interest,  that  the 
necessary  funds  were  raised  in  a  few  weeks,  in 
New  York  alone,  and  a  free  pasuge  was  givoi 
by  a  mercantile  house  in  that  clt^.  The  mi»> 
sionaries  embarked  June  2,  and  arrived  at 
Canton  October  29, 1835,  and  afberwards  pro- 
ceeded to  Batavia.  Februarv  17,  1836,  Mr. 
Lockwood  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Bev. 
W.  H.  Medhnrsty  and  on  the  9th  of  Aagnst 
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fbUowiDg,  Mrs.  Lockwood  was  removed  by 
death. 

On  July  8,  1837,  Rev.  W.  J.  Boone,  who 
had  received  a  medical  as  well  as  a  theological 
edacatioD,  with  reference  to  the  miasionary 
work,  sailed  from  Boston,  with  his  wife,  and 
reached  Batavia  on  the  ^d  of  October.  Mr. 
Hanson's  health  had  become  so  impaired,  that 
he  was  compelled  to  return  home. 

The  missionaries  applied  themselves  to  the 
stody  of  the  Ohinese  hingaage,  and  in  the 
mean  time,  endeavored  to  make  themselves 
nacM  in  holding  an  English  service,  distribute 
ing  tracts,  and  establishing  schools.  Mr. 
Boone  found  his  medical  knowledge  of  great 
use  to  him.  But  the  climate  proved  detri- 
mental to  their  health,  and  Mr.  Lockwood  was 
compelled  to  retnm  to  the  United  States. 

During  theur  reddenee  at  Batavia,  a  boys' 
ediool  was  commenced ;  and  finding  it  diffi- 
cult to  retain  them  long  enough  to  accomplish 
much  good,  the  expedient  was  resorted  to  of 
having  them  bonna  by  writing  by  the  parents 
for  five  yean,  the  missionaries  assuming  all  the 
expense ;  and  the  plan  being  found  to  work 
well,  was  continued  after  the  removal  of  the 
miaiion  to  China.  In  August,  1839,  Mr.  Boone 
had  received  16  boys  on  these  terms,  and 
scarce  a  week  passed  but  he  had  to  reject  ap- 
ptications.  Their  improvement,  in  every  re- 
spect, was  highlv  gratifying.  They  were  do- 
cile, studious,  and  affectionate. 

In  September,  1840,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boone 
visited  Macao,  on  account  of  impaired  health  ; 
and  in  February  following,  the  mission  was  re- 
moved to  that  place.  On  the  20th  of  August, 
1842,  Mrs.  Boone  was  attacked  with  a  bmons 
remittant  fever,  and  on  the  30th,  she  departed 
this  life,  with  the  dying  declaration  :  **  If  there 
k  a  mercy  in  life  for  which  I  feel  thankful,  it 
is,  that  Qod  has  condescended  to  call  me  to  be 
a  missionary.''  In  consequence  of  her  death, 
Dr.  Boone  returned  to  this  country  with  his 
children,  hoping  also  to  be  able  to  secure  a 
reinforcement  to  the  mission. 

In  1834,  an(y)efore  Dr.  Boone's  retnm  to 
this  conntrv,  me  mission  was  removed  from 
Macao  to  Koolongsoo,  a  small  island  half  a 
mile  from  Amoy,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Boone,  presented  a  most  inviting  field  for  mis- 
sionary labor.  He  had  fireqnent  opportuni- 
Ues  of  preaching  on  Sundays  to  stated  congre- 
gations of  Chinese,  averaging  from  €0  to  70, 
besides  an  English  service  for  the  troops.  The 
chief  magistrate  of  Amoy  interchanged  visits 
with  Dr.  Boone,  and  invited  him  to  reside  at 
that  place,  where  he  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  preach  to  many  more  people,  ana  where 
he  (the  magistrate^  would  have  more  frequent 
intercourse  with  him.  He  listened  to  Dr.  B.'s 
declaration  of  the  Qoapel>  and  accepted  a  New 
Testament 

Dr.  Boone's  visit  to  this  country  was  the 
means  of  exciting  a  greatlv  increased  interest 
in  tiM  China  mission  ;  ana  in  October,  1844, 


he  was  consecrated  Missionary  Bishop.  On 
the  14th  of  December  following,  he  embarked 
for  Canton,  accompanied  by  Bev.  Messrs. 
Henry  W.  Woods,  and  Ricnardson  Graham, 
and  Mrs.  Boone,  Mrs.  Woods,  Mrs.  Graham, 
and  Misses  Gillctt,  Jones,  and  Morse,  mission- 
ary teachers.  Bev.  Mr.  Syle  and  wife  em- 
barked on  the  24th  of  May  following. 

Bishop  Boone  and  his  associates  reached 
Hong-kong  on  the  24th  of  April,  1845 ;  and 
Bftet  much  inquiry  and  consultation,  Shanghai 
was  fixed  upon  tis  ofiering  a  most  favorable 
prospect  for  missionary  labor ;  and,  as  soon  as 
suitable  arrangements  could  be  made,  the  mis- 
sion funilies  proceeded  to  that  place»  and  es- 
tablished the  mission  there.  The  demeanor 
of  the  people  towiu^  the  missionaries  was 
highly  encouraging.  The  magistrates  were 
courteous,  and  the  people  exhibited  cone  of 
the  arrogance  and  aislike  manifested  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Canton,  bat  showed  much  kind- 
ness and  good  will.  A  school  for  boys  was 
immediate^  opened,  with  ten  pupils,  on  the 
same  plan  as  that  pursued  first  at  Batavia, 
and  the  new  missionaries  applied  themselves 
diligentiy  to  the  study  of  the  language.  Pub- 
lic service  was  established  by  the  Bishop,  in  a 
hall  fitted  up  in  the  building  occupied  for  a 
sdiool,  capable  of  holding  250  people,  which 
was  filled  witii  an  attentive  audience.  In 
1846,  one  yonn^  man  was  baptized,  who  was 
looking  forward  to  the  ministry. 

The  failure  of  Bev.  Mr.  Graham's  health 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  return  to 
this  country,  and  Bev.  Phineaa  D.  Spalding 
was  sent  out  to  take  his  place.  Bishop  Boone, 
in  his  report,  gives  a  high  testimonial  to  the 
character  and  usefulness  of  the  ladies  attached 
to  the  mission. 

In  1847,  the  Bishop  began  to  be  afflicted 
with  serious  illness,  which  nas  since  followed 
him,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  proved  a 
g^reat  hindrance  to  his  labors.  This  year  he 
succeeded  inraismg  about  $6000,  and  secured  a 
lot  outside  of  the  cit^,  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
iDg  a  suitable  bnildmff  for  his  schools.  One 
of  the  earliest  pupils  of  the  school  died,  giving 
satisfactory  evidence  of  piety.  Previous  to  his 
death  he  was  received  into  the  church. 

The  controversy  in  regard  to  the  proper 
word  to  be  used  for  rendenng  God  in  Cninese, 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in  a  former 
part  of  this  article,  attracted  the  earliest  atten- 
tion of  Bishop  Boone,  who  expressed  his  firm 
conviction  that  Shin  was  the  true  word ;  and 
that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  fight  against  poly- 
theism, if  they  chose  the  term  used  oy  the  Chi- 
nese as  the  proper  name  for  their  chief  god. 
To  this  subject  he  devoted  sev^al  months,  and 
wrote  and  published  a  treatise  upon  it 

Funds  were  collected  for  the  erection  of  a 
mission  chapel  ($1000  of  which  was  received 
from  a  mejnbet  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States),  and  also  a  suitable  dwelling 
for  the  missionaries.  . 
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In  1849,  the  misBion  was  afflicted  with  the 
of  Bey.  Mr.  Spalding,  whose  indefatigable 
diligence  had  given  him  a  anfficient  command 
of  the  language  to  enable  him  to  preach  to  the 
Chinese  in  their  own  tongne.  Over  exertion, 
connected  with  a  cold,  brought  on  him  a  con- 
sumption; urged  by  his  ^ysicians,  he  em- 
barked for  his  native  land  on  board  the  ship 
Coquette,  which  was  never  heard  of  after- 
wards ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  she  foundered 
in  the  Chinese  sea  during  a  terrible  gale,  soon 
after  his  embarkation. 

Bishop  Boone  and  Bev.  Mr.  Syle,  were  con- 
tributing their  shore  of  labor  to  the  work  of  a 
revision  of  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
Chinese;  and  in  connection  with  the  Bev. 
Mr.  McClatchie,  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  they  had  nearly  completed  the  whole 
order  for  **  Morning  Prayer."  in  the  local  dia- 
lect of  Shanghai. 

On  Easter,  1850,  the  Bishop  baptized  six 
persons ;  and,  after  witnessing  the  administra- 
tion of  the  ordinance,  the  teacher  of  the  day 
school  came  to  Mr.  Syle,  and  applied  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  candidate  for  baptism. 

The  greatest  vigilance  is  exercised  b^  the 
missionaries  in  the  examination  of  candidates 
for  baptism,  none  being  admitted  to  the  ordi- 
nance without  a  knowledge  of  Christian  truth, 
and  evidence  of  its  gracious  eflfecta  on  their 
hearts  and  in  their  lives. 

The  following  fact,  related  by  Mr.  Syle,  will 
show  the  difficulty  attending  the  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  Chinese :  ^  After  r^ing 
some  chapters  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  which 
had  been  translated  in  the  very  concise,  *  highly 
concentrated '  style,  which  is  sometimes  c^Ied 
/  classical,'  my  old  man,  Soodong,  made  this 
•  remark  :  '  A  lad  who  has  been  to  school  two 
or  three  years  con  read  and  understand  the 
Scriptures  written  in  the  Foo^poh  (common 
dialect) ;  if  he  has  read  books  for  six  or  seven 
j^cars,  he  can  understand  and  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  what  is  written  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Gutz- 
laff's  version  (which  might  be  called  the  easy 
Mandarin;)  but  before  he  could  extract  the 
meaning  out  of  this  (referring  to  what  he  had 
just  perused),  he  must  have  studied  the  books 
at  least  ten  years  V  And  vet  this  is  what  he 
prefers,  and  would  choose  for  translating  the 
word  of  God." 

The  following  fact,  stated  by  the  same  mis- 
sionary, and  which  he  says  is  no  unusual  occur- 
rence, shows  that  there  must  be  much  suffer- 
ing from  want  among  the  Chinese :  *'  As  I 
stepped  from  the  boat  on  the  quay  this  morn- 
ing, I  saw  some  old  mats  spread  over  the 
bodies  of  such  as  had  died  of  destitution  during 
the  night.  I  lifted  one  comer  of  the  matting, 
and  counted  nine  distinctly.  I  was  told  there 
were  eleven,  all  killed  with  cold  and  hunger 
in  one  night  in  one  place  I" 

Mr.  Syle  relates  the  case  of  a  poor  boy,  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  whom  they  had  taken  in, 
who  died  in  consequenpe  of  the  habit  he  had 


acquired  of  smoking  opium.    Mr.  S.  thinks 

this  drug  is  undermining  the  constitutions  of 
(m§4hird  of  the  people  of  China. 

In  1850,  Bishop  Boone  published  a  defence 
of  bis  former  treatise  on  the  translation  of  the 
word  God,  which  bad  been  reviewed  by  Dr. 
Medhurst,  Sir  George  Stanton,  and  Dr.  Legge. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  danger  of  emploving 
the  term  ShangAey  he  relates  that  they  had  been 
teaching  a  catechism  on  the  creed,  in  which 
this  woxtl  was  used.  A  man  of  some  intelli> 
gence,  who  understood  his  own  language  well, 
applied  for  instruction,  and  was  furnished  with 
a  copy  of  this  catechism.  He  came  regularly 
for  ten  days,  and  showed  great  interest  He 
read  over  w^ith  the  missionary  all  the  attributes 
of  Skang-tef  which  we  are  accustomed  to  predi- 
cate of  Godf  and  appeared  to  nnderstand 
thoroughly  what  he  read.  But  when  asked  if  he 

S rayed  to  Shang4e  every  day,  he  replied  that 
e  vixitid  his  teimpU  twice  a  day  for  twis  purpose. 
This  was  the  name  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
apply  to  the  idol  in  the  temple ;  and  it  is  not 
to  DO  wondered  at  that  he  understood  the  mis- 
sionaries, as  teaching  ihe  worship  of  the  same 
idol,  since  they  used  the  same  name.  The 
word  was  immediately  erased  from  their  cate- 
chism. There  is  an  idol,  the  chief  among  the 
TaouisUt  called  Neok  Wong  S/umg-tej  and»  if 
you  say  Skang-te  to  them,  they  understand 
you  as  speaking  of  this  idol. 

The  mterestmg  event  of  the  ordination  of 
CA»-ir(mg,the  first  Chinese  deacon,  took  place 
in  Christ  Church,  Shanghai,  on  the  7tii  of 
September,  1851.  He  was  questioned  fully 
on  the  books  of  Scripture,  and  on  the  39 
articles,  and  answered  ver^  satisfactorily.  He 
also  read  two  sermons,  written  out  in  the  dia- 
lect of  his  i^on.  He  gives  promise  of  much 
usefulness.  There  were,  at  this  time,  three 
more  candidates  for  orders:  Mr.  John  F. 
Points,  a  member  of  the  mission,  and  two 
natives,  Soodong  and  Chu-kinng. 

^his  year,  a  new  bnildiuK  was  erected  for 
the  female  school,  under  the  instruction  of 
Miss  Jones. 

Bishop  Boone  having  maft  arrangements 
for  as  ^cient  conduct  of  missionary  opera- 
tions as  circumstances  would  admit,  embarked 
for  the  United  States,  and  arrived  in  Kew 
York,  Jan.  30,  1853.  Mr.  Syle,  who  had 
been  eight  years  in  China,  found  it  necessary 
this  year  also  to  return  to  this  country. 

The  obstacle  which  the  acquisition  of  the 
Chinese  lan^age  has  been  supposed  to  present 
to  the  missionary  work  there,  appears  mr  less 
formidable  than  it  once  was.  After  seven 
months'  study,  the  newly-arrived  missionaries 
were  able  to  read  the  service,  and  address  the 
natives  intelligibly  in  Chinese.  And  one  of 
the  ladies  connected  with  the  mission  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  language  in  August, 
and  on  the  31st  of  the  following  January,  she 
had  read  through  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  Chi- 
nese characters,  correctly  and  nnderstandingly. 
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The  misioD,  at  the  latest  dates,  was  in  a 
prosperons  condition.  The  /following  table 
will  show  its  present  strength  and  the  progress 
tiiat  has  been  made  in  the  several  depart- 
ments: 

Ordained  American  MiisionaiiM,  indadiog  the  Biabop..8 

American  Cbtechiatand  Ckndidate  for  Ordern 1 

Ordained  Natire 1 

Katire  Gatechista  and  Oindidates  for  Orden 2 

Female  Tbacben  (single  ladies) 6 

Pupilii  in  Bora'  Sckool  (on  miMion  premiseii) 60 

"     "   Giria'      "        "        "  "         40 

In  tix  otbur  Schoole 100 

Whole  Nomberof  Bapticma 29 

Number  of  Oommunicanta 24 

Under  Sospeudoa 7 

During  the  year  a  mission  chapel  has  been 
built,  60  feet  by  30,  at  a  cost  of  92,000,  3600 
of  which  was  subscribed  by  members  of  the 
foreign  community.— iSevtseci  by  one  of  the  Sec- 
retaries. 

Pbxsbttkbian  Boabd. — ^The  missions  of  the 
American)  Presbyterian  Board  among  the 
Chinese  were  commenced  at  Singapore,  in 
1838.  At  that  time  their  jealousy  of  foreip:n- 
ers  prerented  a  station  being  formed  in  Ghma 
itself.  Merchants  and  other  foreigners  were 
permitted  to  live  only  at  Canton,  and  were 
there  restricted  within  the  limits  of  a  f<BW 
warehouses  on  the  river.  The  first  mission- 
aries of  the  Board  were  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Ro- 
bert W,  Orr  and  John  A.  Mitchell,  and  Mrs. 
Orr,  who  arriyed  at  their  station  in  April, 
1838.  In  October  following,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
whose  health  was  delicate  when  he  left  this 
country,  was  called  to  his  rest.  With  Mr. 
Orr,  he  tiad  visited  Mahicca  and  Fenang,  and 
Mr.  Orr  afterwards  visited  Bangkok,  to  ob- 
tain information  concerning  the  most  eligible 
phu^es  for  missionary  work.  In  the  next  year 
the  Chinese  teacher  employed  by  Mr.  Orr  was 
baptized  by  him.  In  July,  1840,  the  Bev. 
Thomas  L.  McBryde  and  his  wife  arrived  at 
Singapore,  and  in  December  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Orr  were  compelled  to  leave  their  work  by  the 
failure  of  Mr.  Orr's  health.  In  Jnlv,  1841, 
James  O.  Hepburn,  M.D.,  and  his  wife,  reach- 
ed Singa|)ore,  und^  appointment  to  the  mis- 
sion in  Siam,  but  with  permission  to  join  the 
China  mission — ^a  measure  which  the  return  of 
Mr.  Orr  and  other  reasons  made  Expedient 
Towards  the  end  of  this  year  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McBryde  went  up  to  Macao  for  the  benefit  of 
a  colder  climate.  In  May,  1842,  the  Bev. 
Walter  M.  Lowrie  arrived  at  Macao,  and 
sailed  about  a  month  afterwards  for  Singapore. 
This  voyage  was  undertaken  with  reference  to 
the  question  of  removing  the  mission  from 
that  nlace  to  China.  The  war  between  the 
Britisn  and  the  Chinese  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  it  was  a  deeply  important  matter  to 
decide  wisely  on  the  line  of  efforts  which 
should  be  followed  under  the  new  aspects  of 
this  great  field  of  labor.  Mr.  Lowrie's  voy- 
age, however,  ended  in  the  shipwreck  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  almost  miraculous  escape  of 


himself  and  most  of  the  ship's  company. 
After  sailing  four  hundred  miles  in  open  boats, 
and  encountering  a  severe  gale  at  sea,  they 
reached  Luban,  a  small  island  near  Manila, 
and  Mr.  Lowrie  returned  to  Macao  in  Octo- 
ber. 

The  termination  of  the  war  between  the 
British  and  the  Chinese  in  this  ^ear  changed 
the  whole  question  as  to  the  stations  to  be  oc- 
cupied. These  were  not  required  to  be  hence- 
forth at  places  many  hundreds  of  miles  distant 
from  China ;  five  of  the  principal  cities  on  the 
coast  of  the  country  were  now  open  to  the  re- 
sidence of  missionaries,  as  well  as  of  other ' 
foreigners.  Accordingly  it  was  deemed  expe- 
dient for  Mr.  McBrvde  to  occupy  a  station  on 
Koolongsoo,  a  small  island  dose  by  the  city  of 
Amoy.  To  this  island,  in  1833,  Dr.  Hepburn 
removed  from  Singapore,  after  ^nding  a  few 
months  at  Macao  wmle  the  question  of  his  sta* 
tion  was  under  consideration.  In  October, 
Mr.  McBryde  and  his  familv  returned  to  this 
country,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his 
health.  In  February,  1844,  D.  B.  McCartee, 
M.D.,  and  Mr.  Bichara  Cole,  a  printer,  and  his 
wife,  arrived  at  Macao;  in  July  the  Bev. 
Bichard  W.  Way  and  wife,  first  appointed  to 
Siam ;  in  October,  the  Bev.  Messrs.  M.  Simp- 
son, Culbertson  and  Augustus  W.  Loomis, 
and  their  wives,  and  the  Bev.  Messrs.  John 
Lloyd  and  Andrew  F.  Happer,  M.  D. ;  and  in 
May,  1845,  the  Bev.  Hugh  A.  Brown.  The 
number  of  brethren  thus  arriving  in  China 
showed  that  the  churches  were  willing  to  re- 
spond to  the  call  of  Providence  for  enlarged 
missionary  operations  in  this  couni^.  It  was 
now  practicable  to  form  plans  of^iSaissionar^ 
work  on  a  wider  scale,  and  after  much  consi- 
deration it  was  determined  to  form  three  mis- 
sions— at  Canton^  Amoy,  andNingpo.  Messrs. 
Happer  and  Cole  were  connected  with  the 
Canton  mission ;  Messrs.  Doyd,  Brown,  and 
Hepburn  with  the  mission  at  Amoy;  and 
Messrs.  Lowrie,  Way,  Loomis,  Culbertson,  and 
McCartee  with  the  Ningpo  mission. 

An  important  auxiliary  to  these  missions  is 
the  printing-press.  A  brief  account  of  this 
deserves  a  place  in  these  pages.  Preliminary 
to  this  notice  it  should  be  stated,  that  in  no 
other  heathen  country  are  there  so  many  read- 
ers as  in  China,  and  that  there  the  process  of 
printing  has  loujBf  been  in  use.  The  Chinese 
method  of  printing,  however,  is  a  very  hn- 
perfect  one ;  the  t^es  are  blocks  of  wood,  on 
which  each  letter  or  character  has  been  en- 
graved by  the  hand  of  the  artist,  and  the  im- 
pressions are  taken  by  means  of  a  brush  for 
the  ink  and  a  block  for  the  press ;  the  whole 
being  an  operation  so  slow,  that  only  the 
patience  of  a  Chinaman  is  equal  to  its  de- 
mands. Our  admiration,  however,  is  due  to 
the  invention  itself,  and  to  the  neatness  and 
economy  of  the  printing  thus  executed ;  but  in 
this  day  of  finished  machinery,  and  of  large 
stereotype  editions  of  the  Scriptures  and  other 
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books,  tills  imperfect  process  does  not  sut  the 
ezigcncieB  of  liie  Chorch  in  her  mifisionary 
work.  On  the  oUier  hand,  a  serions  and  appa- 
rently insnperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
printing,  either  by  machinery  or  by  the  nse  of 
metallic  types,  was  fonnd  in  the  large  number 
of  Chinese  letters  or  characters.  This  num- 
hest  is  estimated  at  30,000  ;  a  common  print- 
ing-office case  contains  but  56. 

For  a  satisfactory  statement  of  the  '^dis- 
covery," as  it  may  well  be  called,  of  the  me- 
thod of  printing  this  mnltitnde  of  Chinese 
characters  with  a  small  number  of  metallic 
types,  tiie  reader  may  consult  the  Annual  Be- 
port  of  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, May,  1837.  It  turns  on  the  distinction 
between  the  formatlTes  and  primitives  in  the 
Chinese  language,  and  between  the  divisible 
and  indivisible  characters.  The  divisible  are 
reduced  to  their  simplest  elements,  and  being 
struck  oflf  as  types,  can  be  re-composed  in  di^ 
ferent  characters,  so  that  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  types  will  serve  to  express 
most  of  the  characters  in  common  use.  At 
the  instance  of  the  Corre^nding  Secretary 
of  the  Board,  whose  previous  study  of  this 
langua^  had  prepared  nim  to  take  a  deep  in- 
terest in  this  matter,  the  committee  agreed  in 
1836,  to  order  a  set  of  the  matrices  for  this 
new  mode  of  printing  Chinese.  These  matri- 
ces were  made  in  Paris,  at  a  cost  of  over 
95)000.  Types  were  cast  from  them  in  New 
York,  by  Mr.  Cole ;  and  at  Macao  both  he 
and  Mr.  Lowrie  gave  much  time  and  labor  to 
perfecting  the  types,  arranging  the  cases,  and 
other  thiom  requisite  to  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  ihW  new  invention.  Manv  fears  and 
some  {Mredictions  of  &ilure  were  happily  dis- 
appointed, and  its  success  may  be  regarded  as 
an  era  in  the  history  of  this  people.  For  seve- 
ral years  this  mode  of  printing  has  been  in 
operation.  Large  editions  of  works  are  print- 
ed, from  stereotype  plates,  on  improved  presses, 
such  as  are  in  use  m  our  own  country,  which 
will  be  driven  bv  steam-power  when  the  Chi- 
nese become  a  Christian  people.  It  is  of  inte- 
rest to  add,  that  but  for  tne  order  given  by  the 
committee  in  1836  for  a  set  of  these  matricte, 
this  great  invention  wocdd  probably  not  have 
been  brought  into  use.  So  little  confidence 
was  felt  in  its  practicability,  that  no  other 
missionary  institution  would  give  it  their  pa- 
tronage. Only  one  other  order  was  received 
by  the  artist,  and  without  at  least  two  orders 
he  could  not  proceed  with  the  work. 

In  1845  the  printing-press  was  removed  from 
Macao  to  Ningpo,  and  upwards  of  3,500,000 
pages  were  printed.  A  station  was  occupied 
at  Chusan,  an  island  not  far  distant  from  King- 
pK>,  which  was  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Bri- 
tish. This  was  an  experiment  to  determine 
whether  other  places  besides  the  cities  opened 
under  the  treaty  could  be  occupied  by  mission- 
aries ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  authorities 
civilly  but  firmly  opposed  their  permanent  res- 


idence there,  although  the  people  of  the  island 
were  friendly ;  and  the  station  was  relinqukh- 
ed  soon  after  the  island  was  restored  by  the 
British  to  the  Chinese. 

In  1846,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hepburn  reached  this 
country,  being  compelled  to  return  l|y  the  state 
of  Mrs.  Hepburn's  health.  In  December,  the 
Bev.  Messrs.  William  Specr  and  John  B. 
French,  and  Mrs.  Sneer,  arrived  at  Canton, 
and  the  Bev.  John  W.  Qnarterman  joined  the 
Ningpo  mission.  A  church  was  organized  at 
Ningpo  in  May ;  boarding-schools  were  open- 
ed at  Canton  and  Ningpo ;  and  most  of  the 
missionaries  were  now  sufficientiv  acquainted 
with  the  Chinese  language  to  conduct  religious 
services  in  chapels,  and  to  make  kn<)wn  the 
Gospel  by  the  way-side. 

The  year  1847  was  marked  by  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Speer  on  the  16th  of  April,  and  of  Mr. 
Lowrie  on  the  19th  of  August — ^the  latter 
under  most  afflicting  circumstances,  by  the 
hands  of  Chinese  pirates.*  Mr.  Cole's  connec- 
tion with  the  mission  ceased,  and  Mr.  Happer 
was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Ball,  an 
American  missionary  at  Canton. 

In  1848,  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Joseph  K.  Wight 
and  Henry  Y.  Bankin,  and  their  wives,  arrived 
in«  China,  to  join  the  Ningpo  mission.  Mr. 
Brown  was  compelled  to  return  to  this  country, 
by  the  state  of  nis  health,  and  on  the  6th  of 
December  Mr.  Lloyd  was  called  to  his  rest. 
The  station  at  Amoy  has  not  since  been  ocoa- 
pied  by  the  Board. 

In  1849,  Mr.  Moses  S.  Coulter  and  his  wiib 
arrived  in  China — ^Mr.  Coulter  having  been 
appointed  to  take  char^  of  the  press  at  Ning- 
po, while  continuing  Jus-studies  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry. 

In  1850,  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Samuel  N.  and 
William  P.  Martin,  and  their  wives,  arrived  at 
Ningpo.  Mr.  Loomis  and  his  wife  and  M& 
Spocr  ifeturned  to  this  country,  on  account  of 
their  health.  A  new  mission  was  formed  at 
Shanghai,  to  which  Mr.  Wight  and  Mr.  Culbert* 
son  were  appointed — the  latter  with  a  q)ecial 
view  to  the  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures. 

In  1851,  Mr.  French  was  married  to  the 
second  daughter  of  Dr.  Ball,  the  sister  of  Mrs. 
Happer ;  and  in  1852,  the  Bev.  John  Byers 
and  his  n^e  and  Miss  Juana  M.  Knight  arriv- 
ed in  China,  the  latter  to  be  associated  with 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Bankin  in  the  female  boar^ng- 
school  at  Ningpo,  and  Mr.  Bvers  to  be  station- 
ed at  Shanghai.  Mr.  Coulter  was  called  to 
his  rest,  on  the  12th  of  December,  and  the 
health  of  Mr.  Byers  having  given  wa^  shortly 
after  reaching  his  station,  be  and  his  wife  startr 
ed  on  their  voyage  homewards,  but  he  was  also 
taken  to  his  rest  on  the  8th  of  April,  1853. 
In  August,  the  Bev.  John  Nevius  and  his  wife 

•  See  Memoin  of  the  Rer.  Walter  U.  Lowrie  :  New-York, 
1840.  Robert  Carter  k  Brother*.  He  was  a  member  of  a 
CoDTention  of  MiMloaaries  at  Shanghai,  engaged  in  ti&e 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  was  returning  to  his  sta- 
tion at  Ningpo, when  he  was  taken,  as  bj  a  martyr'adeatby 
to  his  rest. 
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Miled  for  Ningpo,  and  in  Korember  the  Aer. 
Charles  F.  PlratOD,  and  J.  G.  Kerr,  M.D.,  and 
his  wife,  for  Canton.  In  this  year  also,  Dr. 
McCartee  was  married  to  Miss  Kniffht. 

In  April,  1854,  the  Ber.  Beaben  Lowrie  and 
his  wife  embarked  for  China,  to  be  connected 
with  the  Shanghai  mission. 


This  is  bat  a  slight  sketch  of  the  missions 
of  the  Board  in  China,  yet  it  shows  that  an 
important  work  is  in  steady  progress.    Twelve 
ministers  and  two  physicians,  nearly  all  of 
whom  are  married  men,  are  stationed  at  the 
cities  of  Canton,  Shanghai,  and  Ningpo.    The 
boardingschools  contain  about  sixty  boys  and 
thirty  ra'ls,  and  the  day-schools  abont  sixty 
boys.    The  chnrch  at  Ningpo  numbers  twenty- 
three  communicants.    The  printing-press  at 
that  city  has  sent  forth  upwards  of  ^,000,000 
of  pages  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  other 
Christian  poblications,  and  is  still  in  eflbctiye 
operation.    The  medico-miSBionary  labors  of 
Mr.  Happer  and  Dr.  McCartee  hare  exerted  a 
wide-spread  influence  in  hyor  of  the  Christian 
religion,  which  is  perceived  to  inspire  its  fol- 
lowers with  benevolence,  and  to  confer  evident 
blessings  on  the  poor  and  needy.    Dr.  McCar- 
tee's  influence,  as  a  Christian  physician,  is  sudi 
as  might  well  be  envied  by  tne  most  favored 
of  his  professional  brethren  in  any  of  our  own 
cities.    Numerous  chapels,  most  of  them  rooms 
hired  for  the  purpose,  are  open  for  religious 
services,  and  at  Ningpo  a  large  and  convenient 
diurch  has  been  erected,  in  which  public  wor- 
ship ia  regularly  conducted.    The  Gospel  has 
been  frequently  proclaimed,  also,  at  the  tem- 
ples and  other  places  of  public  concourse,  and 
in  the  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Ningpo. 

By  means  of  these  various  labors,  the  leaven 
of  divine  truth  has  been  extensively  diffused, 
and  is  producing  its  appropriate  influence.    A 
signal  example  of  this  occurred  during  the  last 
year,  in  connection  with  the  Ningpo  mission. 
A  port  of  the  sacred  volume,  received  from  a 
missionary,  was  carried  by  a  Chinaman  to 
his  own  village^  at  some  distance  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country.    It  seems  to  have  made 
DO  impression  on  the  mind  of  him  who  first 
received  it,  but  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  aged 
man,  who  for  fourscore  years  had  been  a  wor- 
riiiper  of  idols.    His  attention  was  awakened 
to  consider  this  new  religion,  and  be  concluded 
to  go  in  search  of  the  giver  of  this  stranse 
book.    He  came  to  Ningpo,  took  up  his  abode 
on  the  premises  of  one  of  the  missionaries,  and 
spent  his  time  in  r^ing  the  sacred  volume 
and  attending  to  the  instructions  of  his  kind 
teacher « — often    coming  with   the   Bible  in 
his  hand  to  ask  for  explanations  of  dilficult 
passages,  and  manifesting  a  teachable  spirit.^ 
After  some  months  thus  employed,  he  gave! 
pleasing  evidence  of  being  a  subiect  of  divine  j 
grace,  and  was  received  into  the  church  of  : 
Christ  by  baptism,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  <' 
congregation    of    his    heathen    countrymen. 


Could  anything  more  clearly  attest  that  tlie 
Gospel  is  the  jpower  of  Qod  unto  salvation? 
Commonly  we  indulge  little  hope  of  the  coik- 
version  of  very  aged  persons,  even  in  Christian 
lands ;  but  here,  in  the  adorable  exercise  of 
God's  sovereignty  in  grace,  we  see  an  aged 
idolator,  living  far  distant  from  the  ministra- 
tHMis  of  the  sanctuary,  brought  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  saints  I  Such  an  example  shows 
that  nothing  is  too  hard  for  the  Almighty. 

Thb  Mibsiok  to  thb  Chikesb  in  Califormia 
properly  follows  the  missions  in  China  itselt 
The  fame  of  the  goM  mines  has  drawn  some 
thousands  of  this  goin-seeking  people  to  our 
8horc&    Thus  far,  they  have  nearly  all  come 
from  the  province  of  Canton,  and  speak  the 
dialect  of  that  province.    The  Bey.  William 
Speer  and  his  wife  commenced  their  labors 
amongst  them  at  San  Francisco,  in  the  autumn 
of  1852.    Having  been  stationed  at  Canton 
in  former  years,  his  health  being  now  restored, 
Mr.  Speer  could  at  onoe  Sjpeak  to  them  in  their 
tongue,  the  wonderful  works  of  God.    Their 
civil  relations  to  each  other  were  now  reversed ; 
they  are  the  foreigners,  and  their  missionary 
could  bid  them  welcome  to  his  native  land; 
accordingly,  bis  visits  were  well  received  by 
them.    He  found  several  Chinese  patients  in 
the  hospital,  who  were  grateful  for  nis  instruc- 
tions and  aid ;  a  school  was  opened,  but  the 
attendance  was  not  regular.    After  some  time, 
an  eligible  place  of  worship  was  secured  for  a 
few  months,  where  services  were   conducted 
in  the  Chinese  language,  with  a  varying  au- 
dience.   Eventually  the  liberality  of  residents 
of  San  Francisco  provided  a  suitable  building 
for  the  use  of  the  mission,  in  whi<^  it  is  de- 
signed to  have  a  school  and  a  chapel,  with 
convenient  apartments  for  the  family  of  the 
missionary.    Many  of  the  Chinese  gave  hand- 
some donations  towards  the  purchase  of  this 
property. 

Among  the  favorable  incidents  in  the  brief 
history  of  this  mission,  it  may  be  noted  that 
some  of  the  former  pupils  in  the  mission  schools 
in  China  were  found  in  California.  They  were 
predisposed  to  give  a  hearty  reception  to  one 
whose  character  and  motives  were  at  once  un- 


derstood by  them.    Another  favorable  provi- 
dence was  the  return  to  China  of  an  influential 


man,  whose  influence  would  have  been  strongly 
arrayed  against  the  mission,  and  the  choice  as 
his  successor,  to  be  the  head  of  a  coinpany  or 
association  of  Chinese,  of  a  man  who  looked 
with  a  friendly  eye  upon  these  efforts  for  the 
benefit  of  his  people.  Afterwards  a  few  Chris- 
tiaus  were  found,  who  had  been  received  into 
the  church  by  missionaries  in  their  native  land. 
Theur  conduct  appears  to  have  been  worthy  of 
their  profession ;  they  rested  from  work  on  the 
Sabbath,  even  at  the  mines,  and  met  together 
for  religious  worship;  but  their  wandering 
life  prevented  their  forming  a  regular  congre- 
gation. In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1854, 
Mr.  Speer  was  permittea  to  organize  a  church 
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Jb  San  Francisco,  with  four  GhineBe  commti- 
nicantSi  ope  of  whom  was  ordained  as  a  mling 
dder.  Thus  an  aospicioos  beginning  has  been 
made. 

The  future  influence  of  this  mission  will  of 
course  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the 
number  of  Chinese  who  may  seek  a  temporary 
or  a  permanent  home  in  our  land.  There  are 
causes  which  render  it  not  unlikel  v  that  large 
numbers  of  them  will  come  to  this  count^. 
Some  of  these  have  been  already  referred  to ; 
others  need  not  be  here  specified.  On  the 
other  hand,  their  emigration  may  be  checked, 
as  indeed  it  was  for  a  time,  by  the  harsh  and 
un-American  treatment  which  they  met  with 
from  some  of  our  countmnen— or  more  likely 
from  some,  of  the  reprobate  foreigners.  The 
impositions  to  which  they  are  subject  at  the 
mines  will  go  far  to  deter  Uiem  from  remaining, 
and  to  prevent  others  from  coming.  These 
oppressions  are  disgraceful  to  those  who  are 
guilty  of  them ;  but  with  a  better  tone  of  monds 
at  the  mines,  every  thing  of  this  kind  must 
eease.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  our  country- 
men should  encourage  and  not  repel  the  immi- 


gration of  the  Chinese.  Thev  will  form  a  niost 
valuable  class  of  laborers,  being  industrious, 
peaceable,  and  frugal  It  mav  easily  come  to 
pass  that  the  Chinese  will  to  a  large  extent  sup- 
plant the  Negroes,  in  the  cultivation  of  rice,  cotr 
ton,  and  sugar-cane.  They  wiU  be  found  to  be 
a  superior  class  of  laborers,  and  every  way  less 
expensive.  Vheir  employment  in  this  country, 
not  merely  in  the  mines  of  California,  nor  in 
the  slave  States  of  the  South,  but  in  man^ 
avocations  in  all  the  States,  may  become  obvi- 
ously desirable  and  quite  expedient  to  our  own 
citizens,  while  it  will  afford  a  comfortable  sub- 
sistence to  myriads  of  our  now  half-starving 
fellow-creatures  in  China.  Above  all,  it  will 
bring  them  within  the  reach  of  Christian  in- 
struction and  example,  and  result  in  the  salva- 
tion of  multitudes  of  them  in  our  own  day  and 
in  ages  to  come.  The  wonderful  ordering  of 
Providence  that  has  already  brought  so  many 
of  than  to  our  shores  should  awaken  attentimi 
to  their  condition,  and  to  the  claims  on  the 
missionary  efforts  of  the  churches  of  the  great 
nation  whom  they  represent — Lowrie's  Manual 
of  Missions, 
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Ambrican  Baptist  Missionary  Union. — 
The  earliest  missionaries  appointed  by  this 
Society  for  the  Chinese  were  settled  at  Bang- 
kok, in  Siam,  and  also  at  Macao.  Their  labors 
are  given  in  full  in  the  sketch  of  the  Baptist 
Mission  in  that  country.  These  labors  were 
undertaken  at  a  period  when  China  itself  was 
comparatively  inaccessible  to  the  missionary 
or  to  any  foreign  residents,  and  were  estab- 
lished at  Bangkok  and  Macao  on  account  of 
the  multitudes  of  Chinese  who  are  found  eiliier 
permanently  residing  or  frequently  visiting 
those  cities.  They  remained  there  until  the 
close  of  the  late  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  China,  when  by  the  treatv,  which  ter- 
minated the  war  in  1842,  the  island  of  Hong- 
kong, having  been  ceded  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, the  five  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Fub- 


chau,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai,  having  been  open- 
ed to  British  commerce,  Bev.  Issachar  John- 
son, Bev.  J.  L.  Shuck,  and  Bev.  Wm.  Dean, 
removed  to  Hong-kong,  the  two  former  from 
Macao,  the  latter  from  Bangkok.  Messrs. 
Dean  and  Shuck,  with  their  families,  establish- 
ed themselves  at  Victoria,  the  capital  of  the 
island,  and  Mr.  Johnson  at  Chek-chu,  a  smaller 
town  on  its  southern  shore.  These  missionaries 
had  already  acquired  the  language  of  China, 
and  were  familiar  with  the  character  and  man- 
ners of  its  people.  They  were  fully  prepared 
to  commence  the  work  on  which  they  were 
sent  They  were  received  in  Hong-kong  with 
kindness  and  &vor  from  the  British  officers  and 
residents,  especially  from  Sir  Henry  Pottinger, 
the  English  ambassador,  who  had  negotiated 
the  treaty.    With  their  assistance,  a  lot  waa 
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obtained  firom  the  goyermnexit  on  which  a 
nuasioD-honse  was  erected,  and  two  commodi- 
ons  chapels  were  also  built  to  be  used  alike  for 

gablic  worship  and  for  schools.  A  church  of 
ve  Dative  members  was  organized,  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Shuck,  to  which  four 
others  were  added  by  baptism  during  the  year 
1842.  At  Ohek-chu  a  chapel  was  aJso  erect- 
ed, in  which  Mr.  Boberts  conducted  seirice 
both  in  Chinese  and  English.  He  also  estab- 
lished a  school,  which  was  taught  principally  by 
one  of  the  Chinese  converts,  who  had  come  up 
from  Siam.  In  this  manner,  in  the  summer  of 
1842  were  commenced  the  first  missions  of  the 
American  Baptists  in  China.  The  three  mis- 
uonane%  by  whom  they  were  planted^  had 
long  been  waiting  at  their  distant  outposts, 
bat  they  were  now  for  the  first  time  estabfished 
in  China.  They  ware  indebted  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  English  flag  for  the  opportunities 
they  ex^oyed ;  out  they  saw  the  whole  empire, 
with  its  almost  numberless  population,  open- 
uig,  as  it  were,  before  them.  The  barriers  of 
ages  had  at  length  be^nn  to  ffive  way.  The 
day  was  evidently  at  nand  wnen  the  Gospel 
was  to  be  preached  to  the  millions  of  China. 

In  1843,  the  mission  was  bereft  of  Mrs. 
Dean,  an  English  lady,  who  had  come  to  the 
East,  under  the  au^ices  of  a  society  of  her 
countrywomen,  for  "  Promoting  Female  Edu- 
cation." She  had  married  Mr.  Dean  during 
his  residence  in  Siam,  and  both  there  and  in 
Hong'kon^  had  proved  herself  a  faithful  and 
efficient  missionary.  At  about  the  same  time 
also  Mr.  Dean  was  obliged  by  ill-health  to 
suspend  his  labors  and  for  a  time  to  change  the 
climate.  In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  the 
mission  was  reinforced  h^  the  arrival  of  Dr.  D. 
J.  Macgowan.  He,  however,  soon  repaired  to 
Canton,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  Dr. 
Parker,  one  of  tne  missionary  physicians  of  the 
American  Board,  and  at  length  decided  to  set- 
tle at  Ningpo,  and  there  to  commence  a  new 
mission.  In  connection  with  Dr.  Macartee,  of 
the  American  Presbyterian  mission,  he  founded 
a  missionary  hospitaL  The  mission  had  from 
the  beginning  been  r^rded  with  special  favor 
bv  many  of  the  English  officers,  residents  in 
Hong-kong,  who  had  given  it  their  counte- 
nance, and  contributed  liberally  to  its  Bup{)ort 
It  b^an  with  the  most  gratifying  auspices, 
and  a  second  church  was  soon  established  at 
Tictoria.  The  j>eopl€^heard  the  Gospel  preach- 
ed by  the  missionaries  in  the  several  aialects 
of  their  own  tongue.  In  the  summer  of  1844 
a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Mr.  Cushing, 
Commissioner  of  the  United  States,  and  an 
imperial  commissioner  of  China,  by  the  terms 
of  which  aU  the  advantages  hitherto  granted 
to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of  1842  were 
guaranteed  to  citizens  of  thb  country,  and,  in 
addition,  provision  was  made  for  the  erection 
of  chapels,  hospitals,  and  cemeteries,  at  each 
one  of  the  five  ports.  From  this  time  Ameri- 
can missionaries  and  other  wA^erican  residents 


began  to  enjoy  many  privileges  which  before 
they  had  procured  only  m  consequence  of  their 
connection  with  the  English.  This  provision 
in  the  treaty  has  distinctly  recognized  the 
missions  as  among  the  national  interests  in 
China  which  the  American  government  do- 
signs  to  protect. 

But  these  prospects  of  the  mission  were  soon 
to  be  shaded  by  afflicting  events,  which  for  a 
time  retarded  its  progress.    In  November, 

1844,  Mrs.  Shuck  died  at  Victoria,  after  a 
brief  illness.  She  was  a  native  of  Yiiginia, 
and  had  sailed  from  the  United  States  with 
her  husband  in  1835.  They  had  resided  at 
Macao  until  the  opening  of  China  to  the  Eng- 
lish in  1842,  and  she  was  now  cut  off  at  the  most 
interesting  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  mission; 
Mr.  Dean,  al90,  at  nearly  the  same  time,  was 
obliged  to  sail  for  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  recruit  his  health ;  and  was  thus  withdrawn 
from  his  appropriate  labors  for  upwards  of  two 
years.  In  the  autumn  of  1844,  Dr.  Devan,  a 
missionary  physician,  with  his  wife,  arrived  at 
Hong-kong.  They  subsequently  removed  to 
Canton,  where  a  mission-nouse  was  erected, 
and  several  assistants  were  employed.  But 
their  connection  with  the  mission  was  of  short 
duration.  Mrs.  Devan  died,  much  lamented, 
at  Canton,  in  October,  1846,  and  her  husband, 
finding  himself  unable  to  reside  permanently 
within  the  tropics,  returned  to  the  United 
States.    Mr.  Shuck  had  already  returned  in 

1845,  and  on  the  organization  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
service  of  that  body,  by  whom  the  mission 
buildings  at  Canton  were  purchased 

These  changes,  however,  did  not  entirely 
suppress  the  energies  of  the  missionaries,  who 
remained  behind,  or  prevent  the  progress  and 
growth  of  the  mission.  Hong-kong  seemed 
at  that  time  to  offer  many  advantages,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  presence  of  the  I^glish,  but 
more  especially  on  account  of  the  superior  cha- 
racter of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  island ; 
and  many  sanguine  hopes  were  then  indulged, 
which  have  b^n  but  imperfectly  realized,  in 
the  years  that  have  since  elapsed.  In  1847, 
Rev.  E.  C.  Lord  and  his  wife  were  added  to 
the  mission  at  Ningpo,  and  in  1848,  Bev. 
John  Johnson  and  his  wife  were  added  to  that 
at  Hong-koog,  though  Mrs.  Johnson  was  al- 
most immediately  removed  by  death.  About 
the  same  period,  Mr.  Goddard  removed  from 
Bangkok,  where  he  had,  for  several  years,  been 
engaged  in  the  Chinese  department  of  the  mis- 
sion, and  established  himself  at  Ningpo,  where, 
with  occasional  interruptions,  he  has  since  con- 
tinued to  reside.  His  nealth  had  not  admitted 
of  regular  preaching,  and  though  not  without 
frequent  preaching,  he  has  been  for  the  most 
part  engaged  in  the  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Tms  work,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, is  sufficiently  difficult  and  respon- 
sible ;  but  the  translation  into  Chinese  is  at- 
tended with  peculiar  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
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ments.  In  1843,  a  plan  was  formed  among 
the  missionaries  then  in  China,  of  tiie  yarions 
denominations  from  England  and  America, 
designed  to  establish  a  standard  by  which  the 
translation  of  the  Sdriptures  should  be  ref- 
lated and  determined.  The  American  Baptist 
Missionaries  appear  at  first  to  have  thongh't 
favorably  of  tne  plan ;  bat  they  afterwards, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of  Manar 
gers,  decidea  not  to  adopt  it,  but  to  complete 
the  translation  of  their  own,  which  had  already 
been  begun.  To  this  work  Rev.  Messrs.  Dean 
and  Goddard  have  since  been  devoting  their 
almost  constant  labors.  The  New  Tes&ment 
is  now  nearly  all  translated ;  the  translation  is 
undergoing  the  careful  revision  of  both  these 
missionaries,  while  each  one  has  made  a  be- 
ginning with  certain  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

•  In  1861,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lord  returned  to  the 
United  States,  in  consequence  of  the  declining 
health  of  the  latter — she  has  since  ceased  from 
her  labors.  The  two  stations  of  the  original 
mission,  in  Hong-kong  and  in  Ningpo,  have 
been  organized  as  separate  missions,  though 
the  number  of  missionaries  attached  to  each 
remains  the  same.  On  the  island  of  Hong- 
kong, in  addition  to  the  principal  station  at 
Victoria,  there  are  also  four  out-stations  at 
which  schools  and  preaching  are  maintained  by 
as  many  native  assistants  and  teachers,  who 
are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
missionaries.  The  church  connected  with  this 
mission  numbers,  at  the  present  time,  about  30 
members,  who  make  annual  contributions  for 
the  support  of  the  native  assistants,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  the  Gospel  among  their  country- 
men. The  missionaries  at  Honff-kong  are 
Rev.  Messrs  Dean  and  Johnson,  who  also  em- 
ploy four  assistants  and  three  school  teachers. 
The  mission  at  Ningpo  has  no  out-stations. 
It  has  had  from  the  beginning  a  medical  es- 
tablishment, which  has  given  to  Dr.  Mac- 
gowan  unusual  facilities  in  becoming  ac- 
cruainted  with  the  people,  and  presenting  to 
tnem  the  claims  of  the  Gospel.  The  church 
here  contains  ten  members.  The  missionaries 
now  belonging  to  the  mission  are,  Rev.  Messrs. 
Lord,  Goddard,  and  Knowlton,  and  Dr.  Mac- 

fowan.  At  both  these  missions,  the  agencies 
itherto  employed  are  substantially  the  same. 
They  consist  in  preaching  the  Gospel  and  con- 
versation with  the  people,  the  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  of  religious  books, 
and  the  teaching  of  schools.  The  results  of 
these  agencies,  which  have  now  been  sustained 
for  upwards  of  ten  years,  do  not,  it  is  true,  re- 
alize the  hopes  with  which  the  missionaries 
first  entered  China,  on  the  opening  of  the  five 
ports  in  1842.  But  these  hopes  were  undoubt- 
edly the  offspring  of  inexperience.  It  has  since 
been  found  that  it  is  one  thing  to  have  access 
to  the  people  of  a  country,  and  quite  another 
to  convert  them  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The 
inissionaries,  instructed  by  experience,  are  still 


at  work.  With  hopes  chastened  by  the  lapse  of 
time.  Great  changes  are  taking  place  m  the 
manners  and  policy  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  are  dwelling;  but  still  greater  changea 
are  preparing  through  the  a^cies  whidi 
Christian  missions  have  established,  and  will . 
develope  themselves  in  the  ages  of  the  fa- 
ture. 

Two  Missions  in  China — Slatisties  in  lS5i. 
— Hon^-kong  mission,  1  station,  4  outstations, 
2  missionaries,  1  femaJe  assistant,  4  native 
preachers  and  assistants,  1  church,  six  day 
schools,  75  pupils. 

Ningpo  mission,  1  station,  4  missionaries,  4 
female  assistants,  2  native  assistants,  1  church, 
14  members,  3  day  schools,  36  pupils.— Pbof. 
W.  Gammbll. 

Mbthodist  Episcopal  Church. — ^It  is  now 
eiffht  years  since  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  commenced  the 
missionary  work  in  China.  The  first  misdon- 
aries  were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Moses  0.  White 
and  Judson  D.  Collins,  the  latter  of  whom, 
with  the  wife  of  the  former,  have  died  in  the 
work.  This  mission  has  sufifered  much  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  missions  in  China,  from 
the  agitations  growing  out  of  the  progrefis  of 
the  revolution  goin^  on  in  that  empire.  Pre- 
vious to  1846,  the  idea  of  founding  a  mission 
in  the  Empire  of  China,  was  often  discussed 
in  the  periodicals  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church ;  and  many  generous  contributions  were 
offered  for  the  ooject  In  conjunction  with 
the  General  Missionary  Committee,  the  Board 
in  1847  resolved  on  its  establishment,  and  the 
Providence  of  God  soon  supplied  the  men  to 
undertake  it.  They  arrived  in  Hong-kong  in 
August,  1847,  and  were  kindly  received  bv 
missionary  brethren  of  all  the  other  denomi- 
nations. After  remaining  at  Hong-kong  ft 
few  days,  they  sailed  for  their  destination,  at 
Puhchau.  Here  they  soon  obtained  a  resi- 
dence and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  study  of 
the  laDgpa^  Mr.  Wbite,  mknwhile,  prsJti» 
ing  medicine ;  and  by  the  distribution  of  books 
and  tracts,  they  endeavored  to  make  themselveB 
useful  among  the  half-million  of  people  com- 
posing the  population  of  the  city. 

The  Rev.  H.  Hickok  and  Rev.  Robert  0. 
Macla^  were  sent  out  in  October,  1847,  bnt 
Mr.  Hickok  was  soon  obliged,  by  fiiilure  of 
his  health,  to  return  to  the  United  States. 
The  three  brethren  whoTemained  went  da^ 
into  the  crowded  streets  and  preached,  as  well 
as  they  were  able,  "  Jesus  Christ  and  him  cm- 
cified,"  to  tJie  groups  who  stopped  to  listen  to 
their  voice.  Tliey  distributea  tracts,  and  the 
scriptures  printed  under  their  own  supervision, 
and  found  the  people  eager  to  receive  them. 
One  of  the  brethren  having  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  partial  course  of  medical  stnny, 
opened  a  dispensary,  in  which  he  was  enabled 
to  treat  many  cases  of  disease,  giving  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  patients  and  then"  f'^^^ 
religious    instrudlion  and    Christian   books. 
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Skch  of  the  miaBionaries  had  under  his  per- 
Booal  Buperyision  a  da7  school,  tooght  bv  a 
Chinese  master.  In  the  three  schools,  mej 
had  in  1849,  64  scholars,  with  an  ayerage  at- 
tendance of  50.  Though  the  labors  devoted 
to  this  mission  thus  fiir,  chiefly  contemplated 
prospective  results,  yet  the  laborers  employed 
were  not  without  some  measure  of  present  en- 
couragement. They  perceived  a  yielding  of 
inveterate  prejudices,  and  a  wilungness  to 
allow  them  to  occupy  portions  of  the  city,  in 
which  at  first  they  could  get  no  foothold. 
And  as  they  became  more  familiar  with  the 
language  and  customs  of  the  people,  they  saw 
greater  openings  for  usefnlnesR.  They  long 
and  eam^y  intreated  for  reinforcements,  and 
for  means  to  establish  a  boarding  school  for 
the  youth  of  both  sexes.  The  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  mission  for  1851,  gives 
the  following  account  of  their  mode  of  labor : 
^iThe  only  miasion  chapel  we  occupy  at  pre- 
sent, is  on  the  street,  not  far  from  tne  mission 
residences  south  of  the  river.  It  is  small, 
having  in  &ct  been  rented  rather  as  a  room 
for  the  distribution  of  tracts,  than  as  a  regular 
preaching  place.  It  will  seat  perhaps  fifty 
persons ;  and  as  it  is  not  upon  a  thronged  street 
it  answers  very  well  for  addressing  such  con- 
gr^fations  as  come  in.  The  nreacher,  when  he 
goes  into  the  desk  here,  finos  himself  in  cir- 
cumstances very  different  from  those  which 
surround  him  at  home.  Here  come  in  street 
passengers,  few  or  many,  as  the  case  may  be; 
some  will  have  the  poles  on  which  they  carry 
burdens ;  some  packages  which  they  have  been 
buying,  or  are  going  to  sell;  some  will  be 
empty  handed.  They  stand  or  sit,  gazing  list- 
lessly about,  noticing  the  room  and  its  inmates, 
especially  the  stranger.  It  may  be  the  speaker 
18  going  on  with  his  remarks.  The  incomer 
expresses  aloud  to  his  neighbor,  his  surprise 
and  delight,  that  the  stranger  can  speak  their 
language—wonders  aloud  now  long  the  man 
has  been  in  the  country,  or  how  old  he  is. 
Those  who  are  listening  to  the  missionary,  pro- 
bably repeat  the  worcb  as  they  fall  from  his 
lips— look  to  those  about  them,  and  express 
their  approbation  of  the  truths  declared.  They 
may  be  the  most  solemn  teachings  of  Qod's 
word  he  thus  endorses ;  and  perhaps  the  next 
sentence  will  be  to  inquire  now  many  thick- 
nesses of  clothes  the  preacher  wears,  or  what 
viands  he  eats  with  hi&  rice.  Thus  it  is,  a 
sense  of  the  solemnity  of,  eternal  truths  is  to 
be  inculcated  as  well  as  those  truths  them- 
sdves.  Some  seem  more  serious.  We  are 
glad  of  a  hearing— ^are  encouraged  by  a  little 
attention.  We  scatter  the  seed,  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  he  that  soweth  and  he 
that  reapeth  shall  rejoice  together. 

**  We  have  distributed  a  great  many  tracts. 
At  certain  times  and  in  certain  pUioes,  the 
people  seem  beside  themselves,  in  their  anxiety 
to  get  possession  of  them.  They  crowd  around, 
they  call  out,  they  push  each  other,  and  abuse 
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each  other,  in  order  to  come  at  the  books. 
They  take  without  asking,  they  grasp  them 
and  will  not  let  go  their  hold.  Books  are  sel- 
dom destroyed  by  the  Chinese ;  if  not  r^  at 
once,  they  are  carefully  laid  aside,  and  may  be 
read  at  another  time.  Sometimes  we  may  go 
gently  on  with  the  distribution ;  at  the  same 
time  making  remarks.  Books  distributed  from 
shop  to  shop  are  thankfully  received,  and  it- 
most  invariably  read.  Printing  is  veiy  cheap 
here,  and  at  a  small  cost  we  nave  published 
and  circulated  more  than  half  a  million  of 
pages.  We  have  not  at  present  any  copies  of 
the  Scriptures  on  hand ;  we  need  them,  and 
hope  that  ere  long  the  questions  in  r^iurd  to 
the  different  versions  will  be  so  far  settled  as 
to  allow  us  to  publish  an  edition." 

In  1852,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wiley,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Colder,  and  Miss  Seelv  ^arrived  at  Fuhchau. 
Their  entrance  upon  their  field  of  labor  was 
very  favorable.  Messrs.  White  and  Maclay 
had.  each  a  small  chapel  erected,  when  the  at- 
tendance was  good,  and  an  incr^ised  attention 
to  the  preached  word  was  quite  perceptible. 
Wayside  preaching  and  the  distribution  of  the 
Scriptures  and  tracts  were  prosecuted  with 
diligence :  thus  sowing  the  seed  of  divine  truth 
beside  all  waters,  and  humbly  looking  up  to 
God  to  give  the  increase.  In  their  efforts  for 
printing  and  circulating  the  Word  of  God,  the 
missionaries  make  grateful  mention  of  the  kind 
help  they  received  from  the  American  Bible 
Society.  Thejr  are  endeavoring  to  prepare  to 
do  their  part  in  the  work  to  which  it  would 
seem  that  Gk)d  will  call  the  Protestant  Church 
in  China,  when  aU  the  results  of  the  strange 
revolution  now  in  progress  there  shall  have 
been  developed.  Nov.  3d  1853,  Mrs.  Wil^, 
wife  of  Bev.  Dr.  Wiley,  departed  this  life  m 
the  triumphs  of  faith.  She  was  cut  down  in 
the  midst  of  her  years  and  usefulness,  fer  from 
the  land  of  her  birth,  and  buried  among  the 
tombs  of  idolaters;  but  the  cause  in  which 
she  rendered  up  her  life  will  never  die,  but 
move  onward  till  it  covers  the  wide  domains 
of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

The  fruits  of  the  mission  to  China,  as  the 
fruits  of  aU  missions  in  old  and  consolidated 
heathen  states,  appear  slowly.  Perhaps  the 
most  valuable  ana  extensive  results  of  such 
missions  do  not  appear  for  ages.  Confidence 
in  the  old  religion  must  be  destroyed ;  convic- 
tion in  &vor  of  the  new  must  be  produced ; 
and  when  this  is  done,  old  habits,  as  well  as 
the  native  enmity  of  the  human  heart,  most  be 
overcome  and  changed,  and  new  forms  of 
thought  and  feeling  are  to  be  introduced  and 
incorporated  into  society.  It  will  require  cen- 
turies to  obtain  these  results. — Annual  Reportt 
and  Missionary  Advocate. — Bev.  W.  Butler. 

MKTHODisr  Episcopal  Chubch,  Sodteu — 
The  missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copMil  Church  South,  be^n  its  operations  in  Gii- 
na,  in  1848.  The  first  missionanes  sent  out  were 
the  Bev.  Charles  Taylor,  M.D.,  and  Bev.  BenJ. 
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Jenkins,  I>.D.,  who,  with  their  families,  sailed 
from  Boston  for  Shanghai,  April  24,  1848. 
Dr.  Taylor's  medical  knowled^  fitted  him  for 
nseftilnesB  in  that  respect  also,  and  his  oolleagne, 
Dr.  Jenkins,  possessied  extra  advantages,  being 
one  of  Ihe  best  lingnists  in  the  conntr^.  To  a 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  he 
added  an  acquaintance  with  the  French,  Qer- 
man,  and  Spanish  languages.  He  is  besides, 
a  practical  printer,  and  ^1  be  able  on  that 
account  also,  to  enlarge  his  fidd  of  usefulness 
in  the  Celestial  Empire.  Both  of  these  breth- 
ren engaged  to  remain  in  China  at  least  ten 
years ;  and,  being  in  the  vigor  of  life,  are  not 
so  young  as  to  be  novices,  nor  too  old  to  acquire 
a  difficmt  language,  and  adapt  themselves  to 
the  peculiar  habito  and  manners  of  the  Chinese 
people.  On  their  arrival  thev  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  acquisition  of  uie  Chinese  lan- 
guage, and  meanwhile  made  themselves  usefol 
wrough  the  medium  of  interpreters.  The 
church  at  home  nobly  and  liberally  sustained 
the  mission,  and  sent  the  Rev.  G.  tV .  E.  Oun- 
tdngham  to  their  help,  in  1852.  They  turned 
part  of  their  house  into  a  chapel,  and  soon  had 
an  attentive  and  interesting  congregation,  and 
a  few  souls  became  deeply  concerned  for  their 
salvation ;  one  of  whom,  in  particular,  has  be- 
gun to  be  nseftd.  Accompanied  by  this  native 
preacher,  LieuHeenriangf  they  also  establish- 
ed regular  preaching  in  the  open  air,  at  the 
principal  place  of  resort  in  the  city.  Their 
school  had  34  names  on  its  roll.  But  the  bretii- 
ren  earnestly  desh*e  the  establishment  of  two 
'boarding-scnools,  one  for  boys,  and  another  for 
ffirls.  Measures  were  also  in  operation  for 
building  a  church,  and  setting  up  a  printing- 
press.  But  the  health  of  Mrs.  Taylor  became 
reeble,  and  she,  with  her  children,  returned  to 
the  United  States.  Shortly  after,  Mrs.  Jen- 
kins's health  became  prostrate;  and  in  the 
hope  of  saving  her  life.  Dr.  J.  left  with  her  for 
America.  But  she  continued  to  sink,  and  was 
taken  to  her  eternal  rest  before  she  could  reach 
her  native  land,  leaving  a  bereaved  husband 
and  six  little  ones.  Soon  after  Dr.  Jenkins 
left,  and  before  Shanghai  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents.  Dr.  Taylor  set  his 
heart  upon  penetrating  as  far  as  the  insurgent 
oamp  at  CkhMang^oo,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  were  the  real  sentiments  of  the  invaders 
in  reference  to  Christianity,  and  what  would 
be  the  result,  as  to  Christian  missions,  of  their 
^umph.  Tliis  was  a  bold  and  dangerous  pro- 
tect, as  the  city  was  then  besie^  by  the 
imperialists,  both  by  land  and  water;  and 
ahould  he  even  succeed  in  evading  their  vigi- 
lance, he  knew  not  what  reception  he  mi^t 
expect  at  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  But  he 
resolved  to  make  the  attempt  notwithstanding, 
and  QtoA  preserved  him  in  safety.  Some  ao- 
oount  of  tnis  ^tpedition  will  be  found  under 
^e  head  of  the  Ckimat  Rtvohakmf  near  tiie 
•close  of  this  article. 

The  health  of  Mrs.  Taylor  having  MIed, 


she  w«8  under  the  neoenity  of  retomisg  io^e 
United  States,  in  the  hope  of  recruiting  it. 
Dr.  Taylor,  several  months  afterward,  fol- 
lowed h^ ;  and  he,  with  Dr.  Jenkins,  itine- 
rated through  the  Southern  church  for  some 
time^  brining  the  cause  of  China  before  them, 
and  arousing  a  deepesr  sympathy  on  its  bfh.M. 
Shortly  after  Mr.  Taylor  left  Shanghai  (in  Oo- 
tober,  1853|,  the  city  was  taken,  and  for  some 
time  the  only  remaining  missionary,  Mr.  Oim- 
ningham,  was  yery  much  circumscribed  in 
his  efforts  to  do  ^ood.  But  notwitfastaniing' 
the  blockade  by  the  Imperialists,  matters  hare 
become  more  settled,  and  he,  with  the  natare 
local  preacher,  Liew,  is  again  at  hs  regolar 
work. 

The  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  R 
Church  South  feel  an  inoreefled  interest  in  this 
field  of  Christian  activity,  and  at  their  late  an- 
nual meeting  the  sum  of  930,000  was  vppeth 
priated  for  the  support  of  this  mission,  Ae 
purchase  of  a  printing-press,  the  erection  of  a 
church  and  a  building  for  a  school  Hbej 
haye  also  strongly  reinforced  its  staff  of  ag^its, 
and  by  the  time  these  sheets  are  before  oar 
readers,  the  Bev.  Dra.  Taylor  and  Jenkins,  ac- 
companied by  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Kelly,  Belton, 
and  Lambeth,  will  be  on  their  way  to  China, 
or  perhaps  actually  arrived  there. — Anmud  Re- 
ports ana  Mmionary  Ad^oeate. — Rsv.  W.  Bdt- 

LBB. 

WbSI^VAN    MlBBIOlf  AST     SodBTT.  —  Just 

about  the  time  that  China  was  thrown  open  to 
missionaiy  effort,  this  society  had  been  making 
extraordinary  exertions  for  Africa,  the  West 
Indies,  and  me  South  Seas.  After  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves,  the  missionaries  were 
largely  increased  in  the  West  Indies ;  the  new 
and  costly  mission  to  the  Gold  Coast  and 
Ashantee  was  established,  and  the  ay  from 
Feejee  was  responded  to  ;  wi^,  at  thte  same 
time,  considmole  extension  in  New  Zealand, 
SouUi  Afirica,  Australia,  and  India.  In  1844, 
the  society  had  increased  the  number  of  its 
missionaries  within  ten  yean,  by  123.  lliiB 
rapid  extension  caused  a  correspondiog  out- 
lay, which  ffreatly  exceeded  the  additi^fel  in- 
come, and  debts  accumulated  npon  the  oooh 
mittee,  which,  notwithstanding  many  iBBtanoes 
of  truly  Christian  liberaHty,  have,  up  to 
the  present  time,  hindored  exteoston  beyond 
the  necessity  of  keeping  What  had  ah«ady 
been  guned ;  yet  the  nuflsionsries  of  the  so- 
ciety are  this  year  one  htmdred  and  one  more 
than  in  1844.  Many  felt  that  the  caU  of  the 
society  was  rather  to  rekforee  mianons  already 
begun,  than  to  enter  upon  a  new  und^lakiog, 
so  formidable  as  China.  Yet  many  vesraed 
for  that  land.  One  and  another  maoe  (rffer- 
ings  for  the  enteipriae ;  one  yalued  branch  bo- 
oi^  held  a  meeting  -and  raised  a  considerable 
sum.  T«t  ¥ith  their  existing  burdens  the  com- 
mittee could  not  proceed ;  but  a  snlHronumt- 
tee  was  apnointed,  with  a  view  to  obtain  all 
desaraUe  inmmation,  and  make  sudi  arrange- 
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nenta  as  ndght  fiMsUitete  a  movement  when 
the  way  seemed  to  open.  Bat  in  the  antamn 
of  1850,  Qod  selected  his  own  instrameot  for 
the  commeBcement  of  this  work.  Omrge 
Pwrqif  a  shnple^heartod  but  interesting  yoong 
man,  in  Yorkshire,  having  been  traly  convert- 
ed to  Qod,  felt  his  sool  yearningfor  the  salva- 
tioe  of  tiie  heathen  world.  The  Spirit  of 
God  foond  him,  like  Elidia,  at  the  plongh,  wad 
threw  over  him  the  commisaion  of  Heaven  for 
the  evangelization  of  China.  Without  any 
hesitation  he  sacrificed  the  secular  pnrsiiits  of 
life,  and  proceeded  to  seek  direction  how  he 
ahovld  find  his  way  to  that  fieM  of  kbor  to 
which  God  had  called  him.  About  thirty 
miles  from  his  resideace  there  was  a  Christian 
fHend  of  his,  lir.  Hemfy  Beed,  whom  he  con- 
salted  in  reference  to  his  impression  that  it 
was  his  dnty  to  go  and  labor  m  China.  Mr. 
|Leed  did  all  he  omdd  to  diasoade  him,  nrging  the 
great  diAodty  of  acqairinff  the  langnage  and 
tiie  obstacles  that  he  wonld  have  to  encoonter 
on  his  arrival,  and  tried  to  direct  his  attention 
to  some  other  miarionary  field,  that  presented 
les  diflicaltieB.  Bat  to  every  argument  his 
reply  was :  «<I  believe,  sir,  that  God  has  callr 
ea  me  to  labor  in  China,  bat  I  have  no  soch 
impression  that  I  have  a  call  to  any  other  part 
of  the  misBion  fietd."  At  lenrth,  however,  the 
yooBff  man  was  persoaded  ror  the  time  to 
abandon  the  idea.  Bat,  in  about  six  months 
he  waited  apon  Mr.  Beed  again,  and  stated 
that  the  impresrion  upon  his  mind  not  only 
continued,  but  increased  in  strength.  His 
friend,  satisfied  tiiat  he  was  determined  to  fol- 
low up  what  he  believed  to  bea  religious  con- 
▼iction,  eave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Bev.  William  Arthur,  one  of  the  general  se- 
cretaries of  the  society.  For  reasons  already 
stated,  lie  was  not  recognized  by  the  commit- 
tee ;  but  nothing  discouraged  li^  their  inabi- 
lity to  emplov  him,  from  his  own  limited 
means  he  paid  his  passage,  and  the  next  in- 
forsMtion  which  his  friend  received  .was  a 
letter,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  was  then 
en  his  way  to  that  ffreat  empire.  On  his  ar- 
rival there,  the  Iheility  with  which  he  acquired 
the  language  was  amazing,  and  the  openinffs 
that  he  foond  for  labor  were  equally  remara- 

Mr.  Piercy  arrived  at  Hong-kong,  Janmny 
30, 1861,  eznecting  to  find  a  pious  sergeant  at 
tlie  head  of  a  small  cbiss  of  soldiers.  The 
following  is  his  own  account  of  his  entrance 
vpon  the  field,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretaries  of 
tiieSocietv :  "  Stepping  ashore,  a  stranger  in 
a  strange  land,  witil  my  heart  beatii^  hmrd  in 
my  bosom-^for  I  hoped  speedily  to  find  Ser- 
geant Ross,  and  with  him  and  his  praying  few 
to  tell  )f  the  goednem  of  our  common  Lord,  I 
walkttd  on  towards  the  barracks.  The  first  I 
BMt  I  addressed,  inqmring  where  I  might  find 
Boss.  '  He  is  dead,'  was  the  startling  reply. 
I  felt,  I  knew  not  how,  fora  few  moments— ^e 
loDeUaesB,  the  utter  lenetiness  of  my  situation 


seemed  almost  to  unnerve  me.  With  a  falter^ 
ing  tongue,  I  inquired  fiirther,  and  the  partioa- 
lara  of  his  death  were  told  in  tones  solemn  m 
my  own.  The  young  man  evidently  felt  much 
as  he  told  of  his  comrade's  sickness  and  death. 
I  soon  inquired  as  to  his  circumstances  and 
name.    Corporal,  now  Sergeant  D 


the  individual  with  whom  I  was  conversing. 
This  was  most  providential,  and  soon,  in  a 
great  measure,  relieved  the  feelings  which  had 
thus  suddenly  come  into  my  soul.  I  soon  learn- 
ed all  about  Boas  and  Methodism  in  Hong- 
kong. He,  to  use  D- — 's  words,  was  a 
yoong  man,  but  an  old  Christian,  and  had  been 
the  centre  of  a  little  band,  who  sought  to  save 
their  souls,  nx  or  seven  in  number.  They  had 
often  met  in  his  room ;  but  he  fell,  and  they 
fell,  some  with  him,  a  prey  to  death,  and  others 
into  the  indiflferenoe  of  the  world ;  and  D 


stood  kmely  as  I  had  been  myself  upon  the 
deqi.  He  had  oft,  he  said,  longed  and  prayed 
for  a  companion,  and  he  thanked  God  for  thus 
giving  him  one.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were 
brothers  beloved,  thanks  be  to  a  God  of  provi* 
deuce  for  this  direction  of  his  hand  1 " 

Having  thus  experienced  the  goodnem  of  a 
guiding  Providence,  he  soon  received  a  proof 
of  the  catholicity  of  missionary  alfection,  hon- 
orMe  both  to  Dr.  Legge  and  the  London 
Misaionary  Society.  Mr.  Piercy  says:  ''We 
thought  it  best  to  go  to  Dr.  L^ge,  as  he  has 
a  good  name  for  a  catholic  sgint  He  was 
m^  at  home  ;  but  we  soon  found  him  in  the 
Chinese  Chapel,  and  I  heard  the  Gospel  in  a 
strange  tongue,  utterly  strange ;  thou^  I  had 
tried  to  learn  all  the  way  as  I  came,  a  word 
now  and  then  was  all  that  I  could  make  out 
After  the  service,  the  younr  corporal  intro- 
duced me  to  the  Doctor,  and  he  most  kindly 
offered  me  a  bed  in  his  house  for  the  night,  say- 
ing, the  morning  would  bring  leisure  to 
coitfider  farther.  I  found  Dr.  Lme  a  man  of 
GkNl,  and  soon  disclosed  all  my  heart  to  him. 
He  advised  me  to  do  nothing  rashly,  but  look 
around,  and  make  inquiries,  and  watch  prayer- 
fully for  the  moving  of  the  dond  of  Provi- 
dence. '  After  ten  or  twelve  days,  perhaps  you 
will  see  your  wav ;  in  the  mean  time  you  are 
welcome  to  a  bed,  and  the  room  you  have  been 
in,  in  this  house.'  This  was  kind.  I  thanked 
Gk>d,  and  took  courage." 

After  residing  about  three  weeks  under  the 
hospitable  roof  of  Dr.  Legge,  Mr.  Piercy  hired 
rocnns,  one  of  which,  capable  of  containing 
about  sixtv  persons,  he  turned  into  a  preach- 
ing-place for  the  English  soldiery.  He,  at  the 
same  time,  commenced  visiting  the  sick  sol- 
diers  in  the  hoapital ;  and,  under  the  kind  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Herschberg,  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  applied  nimself  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  some  knowledge  of  medicine,  with  a 
view  to  using  it  for  missionary  purposes.  Tkd 
Lord  blessed  his  labors  among  the  soldiers  and 
their  wives,  and  about  twenty  were  soon  for- 
med into  a  society,  of  whose  smcerity  he  had 
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food  hope.  Those  amoDjB^  whom  he  had  la- 
ored  showed  a  disposition  to  contribate  to 
his  sapport ;  and,  though  his  own  funds  were 
expended  much  sooner  than  he  expected,  what 
they  raised,  coupled  with  small  sums  sent  by 
friends  in^n^land,  enabled  him  to  devote  all 
his  time  to  mission  work,  without  taking  any 
secular  employment,  as,  when  going  out,  he 
had  anticipated  that  ho  might  be  obliged 
to  do. 

From  the  first,  he  looked  upon  his  stay  in 
Hong-kong  as  but  temporary,  and  was  making 
inqmries,  with  a  view  to  select  a  station  on  the 
Chinese  mainland.  After  months  of  useful 
labor  among  the  soldiery  at  Hong-kong,  he 
decided  on  placing  himself  at  Canton,  and 
there  he  received  from  Dr.  Hobson,  also  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  the  same  brother- 
ly kindness  which  he  had  previously  received 
from  Dr.  Legge.  He  gives  this  account  of 
the  prospects :  "  As  to  tue  field  before  me,  I 
neea  not  say  that  it  is  large.  I  am  a  tempo- 
rary resident  in  a  house  not  far  from  the  fac- 
tones,  close  to  the  river,  and  to  a  ferry  which 
9,000  persons  frequently  pass  in  a  day.  It  is 
a  little  way  into  the  western  suburbs,  over 
which,  from  a  loftv  veranda,  I  have  an  exten- 
sive view.  I  can  look  two  miles  to  the  west, 
and  two  and  a  half  to  the  north,  and  in  this 
small  space  are  crowded  the  abodes  and  per- 
sons of  400,000,  if  not  500,000  human  beings. 
Through  every  street  of  this  given  space  I 
can  pass  unmolested,  in  many  places  enter 
shops,  and  leave  a  tract  or  speak  a  few  min- 
utes with  the  people.  I  think  I  perceive  a 
difierence  in  the  treatment  of  foreigners  since 
November  last.  The  free  intercourse  of  the 
missionary  families  with  the  people  has  had  a 
very  beneficial  eflfect  Freedom  of  movement 
in  the  streets  and  lanes  of  this  suburb  is  now 
a  settled  point.  As  to  the  people  themselves, 
there  is  a  moral  and  mental  apathy  respecting 
the  truth,  which  is  a  great  discouragement  to 
the  missionary.  This  must  be  stated.  Yet 
still,  numbers  are  willing  and  some  desirous,  to 
receive  Christian  books  and  tracts.  They 
come  into  the  preaching-rooms,  and,  in  many 
instances,  pay  close  attention  to  the  speaker. 
Spiritual  apa^  and  death  are  stamped  deep 
in  the  soul.  Few  ask  (questions,  unless  you 
enter  into  conversation  with  them  ;  and  a  sin- 
cere inquirer  after  God  is  seldom  met  with. 
Their  thoughts  seem  to  be :  '  This  doctrine  is 
good  for  foreigners,  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  us : 
we  have  our  own  sages,  whose  wisdom  is  un- 
doubted. Jesus  is  a  sage  of  the  West ;  let 
the  foreif^ers  follow  him.'  The  idolatry  and 
temple  rites  have  no  hold  of  their  hearts,  but 
as  seasons  of  show  and  mirth,  of  amusement 
and  relaxation  from  business.  In  this  field 
are  found  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned 
in  vast  numbers,  if  a  Chinese  is  of  equal  value 
with  any  other  human  being,  what  a  number 
of  islands  and  large  tracts  of  territory  else- 
where will  even  this  city  outweigh  I " 


After  a  short  residence  in  Canton,  Mr. 
Fiercy  offered  himself  to  this  society  as  an 
agent;  and,  taking  from  **Grindrod'8  Com- 
pendium "  the  questions  usually  put  to  a  can- 
didate for  the  ministry  at  a  district  meetiDg, 
gave  written  answers  ;  asking  that,  under  the 
peculiarities  of  the  case,  this  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  examination.  The  following  is 
his  account  of  his  mode  of  labor :  "  Ae  to 
what  I  am  doing  here,  I  wish  I  could  say  I  am 
able  to  do  much,  but  not  so;  my  work  is 
nearly  all  preparatory,  yet  I  wiU  give  you  an 
idea  of  my  daily  engagements.  Rising  early, 
the  first  hour  is  spent  in  l>rayer  and  reams 
the  Scriptures ;  then,  till  eight  o'clock,  I  reai 
or  write  in  English,  and  answer  a  letter,  if 
pressing.  The  rorenoon  is  munly  ^lent  in  the 
study  of  the  Chinese  colloquial  dialect  At 
twelve  service  is  held  in  a  room  below  this. 
Here,  though  I  have  not  yet  commenced  to 
deliver  consecutive  addresses,  I  seek  to  be  ose- 
ful,  t^er  an  address  by  the  native  teacher,  who 
labors  here.  I  try  to  engage  some  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  subject  of  discourse,  and  make  in- 
quiries as  to  the  various  statements  the 
preacher  has  made.  Our  congregations  are 
not  veiy  large.  Yet,  day  by  day,  they  are  en- 
couraging and  attentive.  Tracts  are  given  to 
all  that  desire  them.  Alter  service,  I  gener- 
ally return  to  my  room,  and  study  the  book 
language,  the  classics,  &c.,  and  get  new  words. 
Fart  of  the  afternoon  I  spend  in  itinerating 
through  the  city.  From  six  to  seven,  Dr. 
Hobson's  teacher  assists  me.  Then  I  spend 
an  hour  till  eight  in  instructing  my  boy,  and 
talking  with  my  old  teacher  on  the  practical 
truths  of  God's  word.  Aiterward,  for  another 
hour,  I  read  some  spirit>fitirring  book  in  Eng- 
lish; then  self-examination,  review  of  my 
labors,  and  prayer  to  God  for  mercy  to  par 
don  and  grace  to  keep  me,  close  the  daties  of 
the  day.  Often  I  have  found  this  quiet  hoar, 
when  all  the  bustle  of  this  great  city  is  hashed, 
a  season  of  hallowed  enjoyment  Such  is  the 
general  routine.  Nothing  breaks  it  except  a 
visit  to  a  temple,  or  to  see  an  idokitrous  prooefr 
sion,  which  is  a  ffood  opp<)rtunity  to  distribute 
some  tracts ;  perhaps  a  visit  to  one  of  the  mis- 
sionary families.  Dr.  Hobson  has  kindly  lent 
me  the  second  part  of  Dr.  Morrison's  Diction- 
ary, which  is  a  great  help.  He,  together  with 
Mrs.  Hobson,  manifests  a  most  affectionate 
interest  towards  me,  and  they  are  even  aiffioas 
that  my  personal  piety  shonfd  not  droop."    . 

While  these  communications  were  on  their 
way  from  China,  a  friend  in  England  was  also 
urging  the  Committee  on.  One  missionary 
student  at  Richmond  was  so  desirous  of  going 
out  to  join  Mr.  Fiercy,  that  he  would  gladly 
have  done  so,  without  promise  of  sustenance, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  some  situation  whereby 
to  support  himself.  Another  younf  ^"^^ 
had  for  years  his  heart  set  upon  China  onSi 
before  the  time  Mr.  Fiercy's  commonicaUoos 
reached  the  Secreteries,  urgent  requests  to  w 
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■ent  came  from  both  these  brethren.  At  the 
same  time,  also,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society, 
Mr.  Farmer,  who  had  previously  offered  a 
thoosaDd  pounds  for  this  mission  in  ten  annual 
iostalmectB,  when  six  had  been  paid,  said  that 
the  day  two  missionaries  saiiea  to  join  Mr. 
Piercy,  he  would  complete  the  payment  of 
the  whole  sum,  and  would  thenceforth  give 
one  hundred  per  annum  for  the  Chinese  mis- 
sion. Other  no  less  praiseworthy  instances  of 
Christian  liberality,  heli)ed  to  show  the  Com- 
mittee that,  in  undertaking  the  responsibility 
of  a  mission  to  China,  they  would  haye  with 
them  a  large  amount  of  practical  sympathy 
from  the  lovers  of  the  souls  of  men.  The 
Committee  felt  that  a  providential  call  was 
now  plainly  made  upon  them,  and  though 
deeply  r^retting  their  inability  to  do  justice 
to  other  needy  fields,  saw  that  to  withhold  aid 
any  longer  nrom  China  would  not  increase 
their  ability  to  strengthen  old  missions. 
They  therefore  resolved,  in  dependence  on  the 
bounty  of  God,  to  place  China  on  the  list  of 
their  stations,  adoptmg  Mr.  Piercy  as  a  mis- 
sionary, and  sending  out  two  brethren,  Messrs. 
Williiun  B.  Beach  and  Josiah  Cox,  with  Miss 
Wannop,  a  trained  teacher  from  the  West- 
minster Normal  Institution.  They  sailed  on 
the  20th  of  January,  1852,  and  arrived  safely 
at  Canton,  and  have  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  the  mission.  For  the  present,  they  are 
mainly  occupied  in  learning  the  Chinese  lan- 
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ley  relieve  their  arduous  toil  by  the  distri- 
bution of  tracts,  and  seek,  in  all  such  ways  as 
may  open  to  them,  to  spread  the  knowledge 
and  influence  of  divine  truth.  Mr.  Piercy  has 
commenced  preaching  in  a  room  in  his  own 
house,  which  was  opened  as  a  chapel  in  June 
last,  and  the  continual  kindness  of  Dr.  Hob- 
son  has  allowed  him  the  occasional  service  of 
Leang  Afa,  the  first  convert  of  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries in  China.  This  venerable  man,  who 
-was  baptized  by  Dr.  Milne,  in  1816,  preaches 
once  on  the  liord's  day  in  the  Methodist 
Chapel.  Mr.  Piercy  takes  the  other  service. 
A  school  for  boys  has  also  been  commenced 
during  the  past  vear,  and  Mrs.  Piercy  will 
probi3>Iy  do  something  on  behalf  of  the  females 
when  she  is  better  acquainted  with  the  collo- 
quial dialect  of  Canton.  Mr.  Piercy  has 
translated  the  first  catechism  and  part  of  the 
second,  for  the  use  of  the  mission  schools; 
and  some  portions  of  the  Scripture  narratives 
have  been  printed  under  his  direction,  to  be 
used  as  tracts.  The  missionaries  have  engaged 
to  distribute  ten  thousand  copies  each  of  the 
Ne%  Testament,  to  be  supplied  by  the  "  Mil- 
lion Testament  Fund,''  ii  spared,  during  the 
coming  ;rear. 

The  instrumentality  by  which  this  great 
work  was  commenced  was  humble,  and  to  the 
eye  of  human  wisdom  unpromising.  The 
brethren  to  whom  the  solemn  charge  is  com- 
mittedy  are  young,  and  the  measure  of  support 


that  can  be  bestowed  upon  the  enterprize  is 
but  small ;  but  in  all  these  points  of  natural 
weakness,  we  see  cause  for  both  seeking  and 
expecting  the  strength  that  is  above  nature. 
Their  labors,  if  they  receive  grace  to  be  faith- 
ful, will  do^methmg  toward  the  #onversion 
of  the  most,  populous  country  in  extttence.  The 
strength  of  the  Wesleyan  mission  in  China,  at 
the  close  of  1853,  was  three  missionaries,  ono 
catechist,  one  preaching  place,  and  sixteen 
church  membere. — Annvm  'Rejfnrts,  Mmumr 
m-y  Notices,  and  London  WaUkman. — Bev.  W. 

BUTLEB. 

Bhenish  Missiokart  Society. — ^This  soci- 
ety sent  out  Mr.  Gutzh&fi^,  about  the  year  1830, 
who  displayed  extraordinary  activity,  soon  be- 
came perfectly  master  of  the  language,  and 
then  made  frequent  journeys  througn  the  coast 
countries  of  China,  sometimes  hundreds  of 
leagues  up  the  rivers.  The  Christian  Scrip- 
tures, which  he  was  most  intent  on  circulating, 
were  everywhere  received  with  the  most  in- 
tense eagerness.  He  availed  himself  of  every 
method,  even  during  the  war,  for  putting  or 
conve^ng  copies  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  The 
Chinese  plenipotentiaries  themselves,  who  had 
to  treat  with  the  English,  received,  after  the 
war,  copies  of  the  Scriptures  from  his  hands. 

lliis  society  now  have  a  mission  in  the 
Quang-tung  province,  which  has  about  eighty 
converts,  ana  occupies  five  preaching  places, 
— six  native  evangelists  being  employed.  It 
is  stated  that  the  brethren  at  this  post  have 
access  to  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  people. 
Another  German  missionary  in  the  same  pro- 
vince states,  that  he  has  access  to  about  kinetv 
TOWNS  AND  viLLAOEs,  somo  of  which  coutain 
ten  thousand  souls. 

Canton  Baptist  Missionabt  Societt. — 
This  society  is  composed  chiefly  of  native 
Christians,  and  supports  Bev.  Mr.  Bo- 
berts,  who  first  went  out  by  himself  in  1835, 
and  was  subsequently  supported  by  the 
Baptist  Board,  but  has  since  been  separated 
from  it.  He  has  a  number  of  native  assist- 
ants. Two  small  chapels  were  opened  in  1845, 
where  preaching  was  Kept  up  on  the  Sabt^th. 
In  another  hired  house,  about  two  miles  below 
the  foreign  factories,  a  room  was  fitted  up,  to 
accommodate  80  or  90,  where  preaching  was 
also  maintained.  Here  the  missionary  and  his 
principal  assistant  reside.  Jan.  19,  1845, 
Wun,  a  Chinaman,  was  baptized,  after  several 
months'  instruction,  and  a  theological  class  of 
eight  or  ten  was  maintained.  A  number  of 
books  and  tracts  had  also  been  printed  and 
circulated. 

Basle  Missionary  Socort. — ^This  society 
have  a  mission  at  Hong-kong,  with  three  mis- 
sionaries, five  native  catechists,  and  ninety 
communicants;  but  we  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  any  particular  history  of  its  opera- 
tions. 
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The  Ceonesb  Bevolutiok.  —  One  of  the 
most  woncterfbl  political  and  moral  more- 
ments  in  national  history  is  the  rerolution 
now  in  progress  in  China.  .  It  is  wonderful 
both  in  its  origin  and  in  its  progress.  The 
leader  of  the  insurgents,  known  as  Toen- 
TKBt  Tab  Pnro  Wovo,  and  Huho  Sow  Omstx, 
according  to  the  acooonts  tiiat  haye  been  pub- 
lished, reoeiyed  his  first  ideas  of  Christianity 
from  a  tract  handed  him  by  Leang-A&,  at 
the  triennial  examination  at  Canton,  in  1834. 
About  fourteen  ^ears  later  he  placed  himself 
under  the  religious  instruction  of  Bey.  I.  J. 
Boberts,  missionary  at  Canton,  and  at  one 
time  desired  baptism,  but  subsequently  he  ta- 
ciUy  withdrew  his  request  for  reasons  un- 
known.  Mr.  Roberts  regarded  him  as  yision- 
ary  in  his  reli^ous  yiews.  From  Canton  he 
returned  into  the  JTiiung-Mproyince,  and  there 

Eroclaimed  his  yiews  m  Christianity.  There 
^  e  met  with  those  who  sympathized  with  him 
in  abhorrence  of  the  popular  idolatry  and  at- 
tachment to  Christianity,  and  he  and  his 
fiiends  soon  became  the  oojects  of  persecution 
by  the  j^oyernment  They  w&e  imprisoned 
and  subjected  to  such  cruelties  that  one  or 
more  of  them  died.  The  suryiyors  were  driyen 
to  arms  in  self-defence.  They  issued  a  proclfr- 
mation  exposing  the  corruptions  of  the  goyem- 
ment,  and  calling  on  the  people  to  unite  with 
them  in  defence  of  their  rights.    The  op- 

Sressed  flocked  to  their  standard,  and  Proyi- 
enoe  crowned  their  arms  with  success.  Aimy 
after  army  was  sent  to  crush  the  infant  rebel- 
lion, but  under  Qod  the  infant  was  too 
strong  for  the  Imperial  legions.     The  Im- 


perialists were  frequently  routed,  not  only  in 
Kwang-si,  but  by  the  aavancing  insurgents  in 
Hupoh  and  Honan ;  and  ultimately  Nanking; 
Ching  kian^-foo,  and  other  important  cities, 
fell  into  their  hands.  No  mercy  is  shown  to 
the  Tartars,  but  men,  women  and  children 
are  indiscriminately  slaughtered.  By  the  last 
accounts  they  were  adyancin^  upon  Peking. 
Though  we  cannot  as  yet  predict  the  final  re- 
sult, yet  judging  from  the  past,  and  from  their 
rigid  discipline,  and  the  mat  selfdenials  to 
which  the  reyolutionary  aoldiors  cheerfully  sub- 
mit, it  would  seem  probable  that  yictcry  must 
ultimately  crown  weir  efforts,  and  tliat  the 
present  idolatrous  dynasty  must  soon  ^1. 
If  the  primary  object  of  tnis  moyement  had 
been  or  a  politicid  nature,  it  Beems  hardly 
probable  that  the  insurgents  would  haye  yen- 
tured  on  attacking  the  popular  superstitions 
by  the  destruction  of  the  idols.  Ther  appear, 
the  rather,  to  haye  been  impelled  to  this  Dold 
and  fearless  measure  by  strong  religions  fuel- 
ing. Th^  seem  to  haye  partaken  of  the 
genuine  Puritan  spirit  At  all  eyents,  they 
are  true  Lxmodasts,  the  l^itimate  successors  of 
the  renowned  Claude  of  Turin. 

Their  religious  yiews  could  not  haye  been 
receiyed  from  the  Bomanists.  Tliey  are  of  a 
decidedly  Protestant  type.  Nor  can, we  reason- 
ably suppose  that  the  religious  element  of  this 
reyolution  was  deriyed  from  any  one  indiyidual 
or  body  of  men  ;  it  is  rather  toe  consequence 
of  the  joint  infiuence  of  the  yarious  Protestant 
missions  in  China,  and  on  its  borders.  The 
leayen  of  Christianity  has  been  diffusing  itself 
for  years  in  ^e  popular  mind,  preparing  the 
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waj  for  the  rerdatioa  which  now  threaiens 
the  Tery  existence  of  the  preaent  coirapt,  idol- 
atrous and  oppreBsive  dynaatv,  and  promiaeB 
to  open  the  door  to  the  preaching  of  the  tnie 
Gospel  throoghont  China.  It  is  not  strange 
that  amid  this  moral  fermentation  much  of 
error  in  opinion  and  irregnbirity  in  practice 
should  be  ev<dyed,  esped^y  considenng  the 
state  of  the  popular  mind  It  is  rather  a  won- 
der that  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
insoigents  there  sbonid  be  bo  much  to  admire 
aad  heartily  apiHroTe.  The  One  liying  and 
true  God  is  their  only  object  of  religions  wor- 
ship, and  to  his  aid  th^  attribute  all  their 
8acceaB»  looking  to  Him  for  victoiy.  Ck)d  is 
daily  and  unitedly  worshiped  in  the  camp 
and  the  Sabbath  is  strictly  bbservecL  The 
ten  commandments  they  I'^P^d  as  their 
mle  of  life ;  and  the  Christian  Trinity,  the  vi- 
carioQS  atonement  of  Christy  repentance,  and 
fiiith  in  Him,  are  prominent  amcles  of  their 
faith.  Opinm  and  tobacco  are  rigoronslypro* 
hibited.  They  have  begun  to  print  the  W  ord 
of  God,  and  to  publish  religious  tractsi 

Bey«  Dr.  Taylor,  whose  name  has  been  men- 
tioaed  in  coniiection  with  the  mission  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  Tisited  the 
camp  of  the  revolutionists,  while  he  was  at 
Shanghai.  He  succeeded,  after  great  expo- 
nres,  in  reachuiff  the  city  of  Ching-kianff-ioo, 
which  was  then  tneir  headquarters  He  threw 
himself  at  once  upon  the  mercy  of  the  in- 
Bnrgenta»  who  demanded  of  him  the  object  of 
his  yisit  This  he  refused  to  disclose  till  he 
cottdneted  into  the  presence  of  the  chief. 


''On  my  way,"  he  sam  ^ ee  I  passed  along,  I 
freqoe&tl^  heard  the  sound  of  people  chantine ; 
and  inquiring  of  my  attendants  what  was  tae 
meaning  of  these  sounds,  I  was  told  that  the 
people  were  worshiping  God,  and  that  it  was 
the  hour  of  mommg  worship.  I  saw  idols 
thrown  down  in  all  directions  as  I  passed 


through  the  streets,  and  I  was  fre(]uentiy  sar 
Inted  by  the  term  '  brother.'  This  was  per- 
fectljT  new,  for  at  Canton  the  appellation  is 
'foreign  deyil;'  and  while  walicing  in  the 
suburbs  of  Canton,  you  will  hear  this  perhaps 
a  hundred  times.  I  at  last  arrived  at  tne 
beadouarters,  and  after  passinff  through  a  num- 
ber of  gateways,  on  eitner  side  of  wnich  were 
cnrtains  of  yellow  sQk,  and  a  great  deal  of  em- 
broidered drapery  of  various  Kinds,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  upwards  of  300  or  400  yards  from  the 
street,  I  came  at  last  to  the  inner  recess,  and 
there  I  was  requested  to  sit.  Aran  I  was  in- 
terrogated as  to  my  object,  but  I  said  I  must 
oommnnicate  with  the  chief.  He  presently 
made  his  appearance,  but,  owing  to  the  sim- 
plicity (tf  his  dress,  I  for  some  time  doubted 
whether  he  was  the  chiet  In  order  to  remove 
my  doubts,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  middle  of 
the  hall,  and  his  attendants  arrayed  him  in  his 
robes.  And  when  I  was  persuaded  he  was  the 
man,  I  opened  my  carpet-bag,  spread  before 
him  the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  the  Tracts,  and 


told  him  the  object  of  my  visit,  whion  was  to- 
give  him  a  complete  kziowledge  of  the  doo^ 
trines  of  Christianity.    He  seemed  grateful 
for  the  books,  and  entertained  me  hospitably. 
The  hour  of  breakfast  was  approaching,  and 
they  had  morning  prayer  before  oreakfast  He 
and  his  att^daots  were  seated  in  this  large 
hall,  on  cuflhioned  chairs ;  one  individual  read 
a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  then  they,  chanted 
some  hymns,  which  the  leader  probably  had 
composed.     At  the  close  of  these  hymns,  I 
noticed  that  they  chanted  a  literal  translation 
of  theDozology.    After  this  they  all  took  their 
cushions,  placed  them  on  the  pavement^  kneel- 
ed on  them,  closing  their  eyes,  and  lifting  up 
their  fi^es  towards  heaven,  while  the  secretary 
of  the  chief  (I  tlunk  it  was,)  read  a  prayer. 
At  the  close  oi  tiiis  we  proceeded  to  breakfast 
in  the  a^oining  hall.    As  a  guest  it  would  ^ 
have  been  etiauette  to  have  commenced  with 
my  **  chop  sticKs  "  first ;  but  I  waited,  thinking 
they  would  ask  a  blessing.    This  I  told  them, 
when  th^  informed  me  it  was  their  custom,  but 
it  had  been  indnded  in  the  previous  prayer.    I 
explained  to  th^n  that  it  was  not  exactiy  our 
course,  and  asked  to  be  albwed  to  do  so; 
which  they  requested  me  to  do,  and  I  did  it 
accordingfy  ui  Chinese." 

Mr.  Taylor  became  fully  acquainted  with 
the  military  resources  and  M>ility  of  the  insur- 
gent army,  and  entertains  a  strong  conviction 
of  their  ultimate  success^    He  says : 

**  I  ascertained  that  these  people  were  sin- 
cere worshipers  of  the  one  true  God ;  that  they 
had  sworn  the  extermination  of  idolatry  m 
every  form;  thttt  they  were  exceedingly  friend* 
1;^  to  foreigners,  and  expressed  themselves  de- 
sirous of  becoming  more  instructed  in  Chris- 
tianity, only  the  difficulties  at  present  were  so 
great,  that  they  thought  I  had  better  wait  for 
some  months.  This  movement  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  overthrow  of  the  Tartar  dynasty,  and 
tiie  establishment  of  the  old  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. Therefore  it  is  strictij^  a  patriptic  move- 
ment ;  and  we  are  in  the  habit,  in  China,  rather 
of  calling  them  *  patriots '  than '  insurgents.' " 

As  Christians,  we  cannot  but  regard  this  ret 
markable  movement  with  the  deepest  interest ; 
and  in  view  of  its  developments  hitherto,  we  are 
compelled  to  acknowleoge  that  it  is  the  finger 
of  God.  We  hope  and  pray  that  China's  re- 
demption from  the  thraldom  of  sin  and  Satan 
is  near  at  hand.  The  Lord  will  hasten  hia 
work  in  his  time. 

CoHOLUDDf o  Bmuoa— In  view  of  the  km 
conversions  connected  with  the  hibors  of  Pro- 
testant missionaries  inChina,  it  may  seem  as  if 
littie  had  vet  been  accomplished.  But  such 
would  not  be  a  fiur  conclusion,  considering  the 
short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  China  was 
opened  to  Christian  missions.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  that  at  Canton,  no  Protestant  mis- 
sion was  commenced  in  China  previous  to 
1842.  In  such  a  field  as  China,  where  idola- 
try is  very  strongly  fortified,  and  where  oua- 
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toms  and  opinions  are  sanctified  and  made 
venerable  by  antiquity,  much  preparatory 
work  must  be  performed  before  any  very  per- 
ceptible rcsnlts  appear.  Much  preparatory 
work  has  been  performed,  and  some  fruit  has 
already  appeared.  They  have  sown  in  tears, 
others  shall  reap  in  joy,  and  ultimately  both 
sower  and  reaper  shaU  rejoice  together.  It  is 
no  small  thing  that  already  seversd  translations 
of  the  Scriptures  have  been  made,  generally 
intelli^ble  and  &ithful :  a  work  wtdch  the 
Gathoucs  have  not  done  after  centuries  of  mis- 
sionary labor,  and  the  professed  conversion  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  souls.  The  prepa- 
ration and  wide  circulation  of  a  great  numoer 
of  valuable  works,  relinous  and  scientific,  is  a 
work  not  to  be  despised,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
helps  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Chinese  which 
have  been  furnished.  It  is  sometMng  that 
valuable  missionary  locations  at  the  several 
posts  have  been  secured,  and  numerous  cha- 
pels built  in  these  cities,  in  which  the  Gospel 
IS  statedly  preached  to  many  thousands  of 
souls.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  influ- 
ence which  has  already  gone  out  from  these 
humble  Christian  sanctuaries.  The  name  of 
Christ,  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  the  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  the  Gkispel  are  already  some- 
what extensively  known,  if  not  reverenced, 
where  a  few  years  since,  no  ray  of  Gospel 
light  had  penetrated.  Many  cmldren  have 
learned  to  lisp  the  name  of  Jesus ;  and  besides 
living  native  Christians,  some  pious  Chinese 
are  now,  as  we  hope,  with  Christ  in  heaven. 
We  might  point  to  the  present  revolution,  as 
in  its  religious  character  the  fruit  of  Protes- 
tant missionuy  labor,  the  ultimate  influence  of 
which,  no  finite  mind  can  predict  But  if  not 
an  individual  soul  had  been  converted  nor  any 
p^ceptible  influence  exerted  upon  the  public 
mind  by  all  the  efforts  of  missionanes  in 
China  and  its  neighborhood,  we  should  be 
under  no  less  obligation  to  pray  and  labor  and 
sufier  for  the  salvation  of  its  benighted  and 
perishing  millions.  The  command  is  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  everv  creature,  and  the  greater 
the  obstacles  to  tne  accomplishment  of  this 
work,  the  greater  should  be  our  efiforts  till  this 
dark  land  shall  be  illumined  with  its  pre- 
cious light  Upon  it  a  few  saving  drops  of 
mercy  nave  already  fallen,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  earnest  of  ^e  rich  and  abun- 
dant spiritual  blessings  yet  to  be  poured  upon 
the  land  of  Sinim. 

CHINESE  EVANGELICAL  SOCIETY : 
The  principal  object  of  this  society  is  to  send 
out  Christian  medical  men  to  China.  Bev.W. 
Lobscheid  and  wife  have  sailed  during  the  past 

C;  and  they  are  expected  to  labor  at  »ai- 
ig.  Two  young  men  are  in  training  for  the 
missionary  work ;  and  the  society  has  agreed 
to  support  three  Chinese  boys  and  a  young 
Malay  in  the  school  of  the  Bev.  J.  G.  Bausun, 
at  Pinang,  with  a  view  to  their  becoming  evan- 
gelists.   Christians  of  di£ferent  denominations 


unite  in  sustaining  this-  missionary  orgamsfr- 
tion.    It  is  located  in  London. 

CHINESE  EVANGELIZATION  SOCI- 
ETY :  In  addition  to  European  agents,  six 
colporteurs  are  employed  in  distributing  the 
Scriptures  and  tracts ;  and  in  many  places  they 
have  been  kindly  received.  The  society  has 
also  assisted  the  Bev.  I.  J.  Boberts  to  prose- 
cute his  labors.  Before  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  society  hopes  to  be  able  to  print  the  entire 
Scriptures  in  Chinese.    (Londoiu) 

CHINESE  SOCDSTY  /or  Furthering  the 
Promulgation  of  the  Gospel  in  China  ana  the 
Adjacent  CountrieSf  by  means  of  Native  Evarh- 
gJists. — ^This  society  was  formed  recently  at 
London,  during  the  visit  of  Dr.  Gutadan  to 
England.  Its  object  is  to  incite  to  prayer  for 
China,  to  diffuse  information  in  regard  to  the 
evangelization  of  that  great  empire,  and  to 
aid  those  who  enter  that  field.    It  is  altogether 

CmNTADBEPETTAH :  a  station  of  the 
American  Board,  belonging  to  the  Madras 
mission,  in  eastern  Hindostan. 

CHINSUBAH :  A  town  in  the  province 
of  Bengal,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hoogly 
river,  eighteen  miles  north  of  Calcutta.  Po- 
pulation about  30,000.  It  became  a  station 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  1813. 

CHITTAGONG :  Capital  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Bengal,  with  the  Burman  empire  on  the  east, 
and  the  sea  on  the  west  It  is  340  miles  east 
of  Calcutta,  and  is  much  resorted  to  by  Eu- 
ropeans in  Bengal,  on  account  of  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  the  climatj^  seas,  and  salt-watar 
bathing.  Here  the  two  idolatrous  systems  of 
Brahma  and  Budha  come  in  contact  and  the 
influence  of  caste  is  feeble. 

CHUMMORAH :  A  Karen  village  in  Bri- 
tish Bormah,  60  miles  from  Maulmain,  and  an 
out^tation  of  the  Maulmain  mission  of  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

CHUNAB:  In  the  north  of  Hindostan, 
near  Benares,  and  a  station  of  the  Church  of 
England  Mission. 

OHUPBA:  a  station  of  Gosner*s  Missionary 
Society,  in  India,  30  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Patna, 
in  the  province  of  Bahar,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Ganges. 

CHUNDICULLY:  A  station  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  the  Jaflna  district,  Ce^ 
Ion,  being  a  suburb  of  the  town  of  Jaflba. 

CHUMIE :  Station  of  the  United  Scotch 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Kafiraria,  South  AS- 
rica,  one  missionary. 

CHURCH  OP  ROME  :  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic  Church,  or  that  which  recognises  the  pri- 
macy of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  at  one  time  em- 
braced all,  or  nearly  all,  Christendom.  Several 
of  the  eastern  churches,  at  various  times,  adopt- 
ed ideas  which  were  condemned  as  heretical  or 
schismatical,  by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  those 
who  embraced  them  were  cut  of  from  the  Ro- 
man communion.    These  formed  the  mass  of 
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those  who  followed  the  Greek,  ArmeniaD,  Chal- 
daic,  aod  Syrian  rites.  A  portion,  however, 
of  each  rite  never  broke  off  their  connection 
with  Rome,  or  soon  retomed  to  it,  and  are 
caOed  by  Catholic  writers  "^  United."  In  the 
West,  the  greatest  secession,  that  of  the  Refor- 
mation, took  place  in  the  15th  centnry,  and  in 
several  conntnes  of  northern  Europe  new  sym- 
bols were  introdaced,  and  the  belief  and  prac- 
tices of  tiie  Ohnrch  of  Rome  proscribed  by  se- 
vere penalties ;  nnder  this  state  of  things  many, 
either  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  the  various  Reformed  Churches. 

At  present  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
considered  as  embracing  the  Latin,  Sclavonic, 
Greek,  Armenian,  Syro-Chaldaic,  and  Coptic 
rites,  which  differ  only  in  the  language  and 
incidentids  of  their  liturgy,  and  in  some  points 
of  discipline :  the  greatest  difference  being  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergv  and  communion  under 
one  kind,  which  are  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  the  followers  of  the  Latin  rite,  never  having 
obtained  in  the  East 

These  various  rites  are  jealously  guarded  as 
ancient  forms,  in  many  cases  of  apostolical 
origin,  and  perBons  are  not  without  great  diffi- 
culty allowM  to  pass  from  one  to  another  or 
even  communicate,  although  they  ma^  worship 
in  churches  of  other  rites.  It  accordmgl^  hap- 
pens in  some  parts  that  there  will  be  bishops 
of  difl^nt  rites  in  the  same  city,  and  in  Lem- 
ber^,  in  Austrian  Poland,  there  are  three,  the 
Latm,  United  Greek,  and  United  Armenian. 

The  doctrines  held  by  all  these  churches  are 
the  same,  and  their  form  of  church  government 
is  identical    The  supmor  clergy  consists  of 

E-iests,  bishops,  and  archbishops,  some  few  of  the 
tter  being  styled  Patriarchs.  The  inferior 
clergy,  or  those  in  minor  orders,  consist  of  the 
deacons,  and  some  subordinate  grades,  which 
di£fer  in  number  and  name  in  the  different  rites, 
and  have  apparently  differed  at  times  in  the 
same  rite,  in  most  churches  these  orders  are 
merely  used  as  steps  to  the  priesthood,  and  are 
no  longer  real  offices  in  practice. 

The  Bishop  of  Rome,  conmionly  called  the 
Pope,  is  Patriarch  of  the  Latins,  and  as  suc- 
cessor of  St  Peter,  Primate  or  Supreme  Pon- 
tUr  of  the  various  rites.  In  the  government  of 
the  dmrch,  his  immediate  Council  is  the  Col- 
lege of  Cardinals,  whose  number  is  limited  to 
seventy,  and  in  whom  resides  the  elective  power 
on  the  demise  of  a  Pope. 

The  statistics  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  not 
easily  estimated.  The  following  will  perhaps 
be  DOt  &r  from  the  truth : 

Loan  fOe:— Western  Europe  and  Colonies . . .  .164,000,000 
Gndk  RUc—XJuiiM  Greeks  in  Greece,  Tarkey, ' 

Bniiwii,  snd  Polund 

Sdaamic  JiUe.—TayTiaL,  DalmatU,  Poland....  [15,000,000 
I  BUe. — ^tmited  Armenians  In  Torkejr, 


Pc^nd,  i^ia,  Persia 
Smro-Chaid^  itoc— llaronites ,  Oialdees ,  Uni 

ted  Copts,&e 6,000,000 


184,000,000 

The  Latin  Catholics  are  by  far  the  most 


numerous.  In  Italy,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  as  well  as 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  America,  the  Roman 
Catholic  is  the  religion  of  the  people,  in  some 
places  established  by  law,  and  supported  by 
the  government,  in  others,  as  Spam,  France, 
Sardmia,  Austria,  New  Grenada,  Hayti,  more 
or  less  fettered  by  civil  laws,  which  hamper 
the  freedom  of  the  clergy  in  the  exercise  of 
their  functions. 

In  the  British  Isles,  Holland,  the  Protestant 
states  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  and  the  Russian  Dominions, 
members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  subject 
to  disabilities  more  or  less  severe,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  their  clergy  rather  connived  at  than 
recognized  by  the  state.  In  all,  the  church  is 
regularly  organized,  and  governed  by  bishops, 
sometimes  titular,  and  thus  forming  a  regnmr 
hierarchy,  as  in  Ireland,  England,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany,  at  others  simply  vicars  apostolic 
missionary  bishops,  commonly  called  bishops 
in  parttbus  infidaium,  as  the  see  of  which  they 
bear  the  title  is  now  in  some  Mohammedan  or 
heathen  country.  In  the  United  States,  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are 'in 
some  states  deprived  of  certain  rights,  but  the. 
exercise  of  their  religion  is  not  fettered  by  any 
law. 

TABULAB  VIEW  OF  THE  LATIK  BTTE. 


Gonnix7 


Arbps.Bps.  Cleigjr.  Popnlatian. 


Italr 

Spain 

Portugal 

Germany 

France 

Belgium 

British  Empire 

Holland 

Denmark 

Norway  and  Sweden 

Roiwia 

Greece 

Turkey 

Turkey  in  Asia 

India  and  Farther  India. . . 

Qiineae  finpire 

other  parta 


Africa  (rariouji  parta). 
Ooeanica 


AXBIGA. 

Brltifh  PoesetuonB . . 

United  States 

Mexico 

Guatimala 

New  Granada 

Venezuela 

Ecuador 

Peru 

Boliyia 

ChiU 

Bnenoe  Ayrea 

Brasll 

Paragnay 

Spanbh  West  Indiea. 


ToUL. 


44 

216 

8 

47 

8 

20 

13 

70 

16 

65 

40,000 

1 

6 

6 

44 

4,000 

1 

4 

8 
10 

2 

18 

8 

9 

1 

12 

1 

8 
84 

18 
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6 

11 

10 

2 

28 

7 

82 

1,600 

1 

10 
2 
6 

1 

1 
3 

1 

4 
2 
2 
4 
7 
1 

1 
110 

8 

601 

17,000,000 
20,000,000 

9,000,000 


400,000 


1,000,000 
3,000,000 


3,000,000 


164,000,000 


Support  of  the  Clergy. — Prior  to  the  Refor- 
mation, the  Catholic  cler^  possessed  lu^ 
estates  and  receive  tithes  m  all  parts  of  m^ 
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ropa  la  the  reien  of  Edward  YI.  the  BeffentB 
seused  much  of  toe  church  property  in  Englaiid, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  residue,  with 
the  tithes,  was  transferred  to  the  now  estab- 
lished^church.  Since  then,  the  Catholio  deigy 
in  England  and  Irehind,  ae  well  as  in  Scot- 
hind,  £pend  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
their  flocks.  The  same  is  the  case  in  Holland, 
Protestant  Germany,  and  the  Scaodinaylan 
kingdoms,  in  the  last  of  which  the  Catholic 
religion  has  been  most  careftiUy  watched  and 
crushed. 

In  France  the  reyolution  of  1789  swept 
from  the  Catholic  clergy  all  their  property  and 
tithes ;  and,  on  the  re^Sntablistunent  of  Chris- 
tianity by  Ni^leon,  a  regular  jpay  was  estab- 
lished for  all  clergy,  whether  Catholic,  Pro- 
testant, or  Jewish,  which  still  subsists.  In 
1834  a  similar  step  was  taken  in  Spain,  and 
bll  church  property  was  seized  by  tne  State, 
which  professes  to  giTO  a  salary  to  each  cler- 
gyman. In  Italy,  Canada,  and  parts  of  Ger- 
many, the  tithe  system  still  preyails,  but  will, 
in  aU  probability^  soon  be  set  aside,  and  other 
proyimon  made. 

The  clergy  are  commonly  spoken  of  as 
mvkr  or  regular.  By  teeular  are  meant  those 
livinff  in  the  world  (secnlo),  the  parish  priests, 
chaplains,  &c.:  by  regulars,  those  who  liye 
according  to  a  certain  rule  (r^;ula), — ^that  is, 
members  of  the  yarious  religious  orders.  These 
orders  consist  of  men  who  bind  themselyes 
(religare)  by  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  chaA- 
tity  and  obedience,  to  the  rules  of  the  partic- 
nmr  institute  which  they  enter.  These  vows 
are  called  vows  of  religion,  tiiemselves  reli- 
gious, and  their  state  of  life  rdigUm.  These 
associations  have  in  view,  first,  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  members  by  retirement,  mortifica- 
tion and  prayer ;  secondly,  the  service  of  their 
neighbor,  spiritually  or  corporally.  The  houses 
of  religious  are  governed  by  superiors,  some- 
times elected  by  the  members,  at  otliera  ap- 
pointed by  the  head  of  tiie  order,  who  is  gen- 
erally elected  for  life. 

The  members  of  the  orders  are  generally 
divided  into  choir  religioos,  being  priests  or 
persons  intended  for  the  prie8th^)a,  and  lay 
brothers,  who  never  become  priests.  The  reh- 
gious  orders  may  be  divided  mto  the  following 
classes,  viz. : 

IfonkB  llTing  in  If ooMtolM  gortned  by  Abbots,  Prion, 

Ftian  IlTing  in  Oonventa,  gOTemed  by  Peovindala,  Oom- 

miMarlM,  Wardena,  fto. 
Begolar  Clerki  Uvlnff  In  OoUcgva,  houM,  and  goiamed  by 

Ftorinciala,  Supcnota,  Ac. 

Besides  these  orders,  and  analogous  to  them, 
are  certain  Congregatiotu,  the  members  of 
which  are  sometime^  bound  by  vows,  but 
which  have  never  been  recognized  as  religious 
orders  by  the  head  of  the  church.  The  num- 
ber and  variety  of  these  orders  and  congreffar 
tiona  is  very  great,  and  many  no  longer  exist, 
having  been  created  to  meet  exigencies  that 


have  passed.  In  the  Greek  Church,  the  Basfl- 
ian  Monks  are  ahuost  the  only  order,  as  that 
of  St  Nerses  among  the  Armenians.  In  the 
Latin  Churdi  the  most  widespread  and  beet 
known  are: 

Movisnc  OsDVBSL^Purdy  ConUmlalivtr-^ 
Carthusian,  Cistercian,  including  Trappisti^ 
Yallumbrosa.  Coniem^ative  MtaouL — Benedio* 
tine,  Camaldnlenaian,  devoted  to  educatioOt 
literature,  J^c. 

Fjuab& — ^Franciscan  or  Gr^friars,  (indud- 
ing  BecoUects,  Observantines,  Capuchins,  Con- 
ventualB), Dominicans  or  Black  Jraars,  Auj^us- 
tinians  or  White  Friars,  Carmelites,  Servites, 
Minimsr  all  devoted  to  Home  and  Foteiga 
Missions.  Trinitarians,  Mercedarians,  devoted 
originaJJy  to  the  redemption  of  captives  from 
the  Turks. 

Bkodijui  Clbbkb. — Society  of  Jesus,  Bar- 
nabites,  devoted  to  education,  home  and 
foreign  missions,  Begplar  Clerks  of  the  Pious 
Schools,  and  the  Ministers  of  the  Sick. 

CONOXSOATIOZIS. 

iMMMxMa  or  Friaate  ojTtiM  Ifiaiiaa,  davotad  to  Bodm  and 

Foreign  laasioos. 
Prieata  of  tlie  Ibreign  Tunirintui,  darotad  to  Boma  and 

Foraign  Mlarioni. 
Oblatai,  darotad  to  Homa  and  Fordgn  Mfwrioni. 
MariBta,  or  Society  of  tlie  Sacred  Hearti  of  Jeaoa  and 

Haiy,  darofcd  to  Negro  IQeaSona. 
Plcpiuriana.  devoted  to  Home  and  Foreign  lOfl^ona. 
Prieeta  of  the  Holy  Qroea,  dcToted  to  Inatraetion. 
Sulpihana  and    Mdiits,   deroted   to  Theological  8an&- 

nariaa. 
RedemptoriBti,  FaaeioniatB,  Order  of  Chavi^.  OratoriaBl, 

Ftetroaiasimi  iSangnlnia,  deroted  to  Home  Miaalcima. 

Bbotherhoods  (kot  pbikstb). 

BrotfaeiB  of  the  Ghriittan  Schoola,  deroted  to  InatrnctioB. 
Brotheia  of  81.  Joeeph,  deroted  to  Inatrttction. 
Brother!  of  fha  Socie^  of  Mary,  devoted  to  Inatmdioii. 
Brothan  of  St.  John,  oC  God,  and  of  Ounilina,  devoted  t» 
Hoapitala. 

Besides  these  orders  of  men,  which  embrace 
many  in  priests'  orders,  there  are  religious  or- 
ders and  congregations  of  women,  bound  by 
the  three  vows  of  religion,  and  living  under 
particular  rules.  There  are  Benedictine,  Do* 
minican,  Franciscan,  and  Carmelite  nuns,  all 
of  whom  are  contemplative.  Ai^ustiniaa 
nuns,  devoted  to  the  sick  as  the  Hospital  nuns» 
or  to  education  ss  the  Ursulines,  the  Presenta- 
tion, Visitation,  and  others,  devoted  to  educa- 
tion. Hie  Congregations  are  more  extended, 
and  the  vows  are  ^enerall^  made  for  a  single 
year,  or  some  definite  penod,  after  which  tne 
member  is  free  to  retire.    Among  them  are 

The  Ladiec  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  tha  Oakwa  of  tta 

Googregation,  devoted  to  edncatiflo. 
Siatera  of  Charity,  devoted  to  ednoation,  hoepitata,  aay 

lama,  ke. 
Siatera  of  Mercy,  devoted  to  education,  the  poor  and  tUk. 
Siatera  of  the  Good  8hepherd»  devoted  to  the  ewa  el 

Maffdalen  Aaylama. 
The  Little  airtera  of  the  Poor,  devoted  to  th^care  of  the 

poor  and  infirm. 
The  Siatera  of  Ftovidenoe,  (black),  devoted  to  tba  adnaar 

tion  of  colored  girla. 

John  G.  Shba,  Esq. 
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OHUBOH  OF  HOME,  MISSIONS  OF : 
The  prioeip^  on  which  the  miasioDs  of  the 
Church  of  Kome  are  foooded,  lie  in  her  claim 
to  apostolie  siLeoesBion,  and  an  unbroken  chain 
of  title  in  her  clergy  to  preach  the  Gospel  and 
administer  the  sacnmentB.  The  missionaries 
whom  she  sends  out  bear  the  litorgr  of  their 
Gkmrch,  its  dogmas  and  practices,  which  have 
left  thdr  impression  on  the  language  and  cos- 
toms  of  nations.  Before  the  separation  of  the 
Eastern  Ohnrches  from  Borne,  the  OhaldeaDs 
hnd  extended  their  labors  to  India  and  Tar^ 
tanr,  and  continued  their  missions  long  after 
embracing  the  doctrines  of  Nestorins.  The 
Greeks  evangelized  mnch  of  Poland  and  Bns- 
ma;  and  on  the  final  rupture  between  the 
Qreeks  and  Latins,  the  churches  in  those  coun- 
tries generally  aiUiered  to  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinopfe.  The  misBions  of  the  Latin 
church  were  for  more  varied  and  extensive. 
Under  the  Boman  empire,  all  Italj,  Spain, 
France,  and  Britain,  were  converted,  and  em- 
braced the  Latin  rite.  When  these  countries 
were  overrun  hj  the  barbarians,  Bome  again 
sent  her  missionaries  gradnalW  from  country 
to  country,  the  Oelts  in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
the  Franlu  in  France,  €k>ths  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  all  embraced  her  forms.  The  Saxons  in 
England  were  converted  bv  Augustine  and 
other  Be|»edictine  monks  from  Italy;  then 
Irish  and  English  monks  carried  the  &ith  to 
Germany,  Scandinaria,  and  Iceland,  founding 
churches,  which,  in  their  development,  extendea 
to  Greenland  and  the  coast  of  Korth  America. 
By  the  twelfth  century  the  mass  was  chanted 
in  Latin  from  Narraganset  Bay  to  the  Baltic 
and  Adriatic.  This  was  (^efly  the  work  of 
nuasionaries  of  the  orders  of  St  Cohunbanus 
aad  St  Benedict  The  Crusades  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  orders  of  Friars  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  the  missions.  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans  carried  the  faith  to  Lidia, 
Tartarv,  and  China,  in  the  I3th  century,  and 
throngnout  Afitk  planted  their  convents  beside 
the  Nestorian  churches.  Undeterred  by  the 
fanaticism  of  Islam,  they  entered  the  various 
M(^ammedan  countries  in  Asia  fad  Africa, 
hoping  to  restore  rdigion  on  a  soil  where  it 
had  once  flourished;  and  at  the  same  time 
struggled  successfully  with  Paganism,  whidi 
stiU  ung^ned  near  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
The  last  misBions  soon  triumphed;  those  in 
oeatral  Aria  gradually  sunk,  as  wars  made  it 
impossible  to  keep  up  communication  with 
Eurqie.  In  Mohammedan  countries  the  mis- 
slooaries  have,  down  to  the  present  time,  labored 
almost  in  vain,  no  considerable  number  of  the 
followers  of  the  prophet  having  ever  been  at 
any  one  period  won  to  the  truUL 

The  close  of  the  fifteenth  c^tury  opened 
to  the  view  of  Europe  a  new  world,  and  a  new 
and  f^  path  to  India.  Spain  and  Portugal 
hefan  their  career  of  conquest  in  both  Indies ; 
raiflsiooary  zeal  was  excited,  and  apostolic  men 
from  the  various  orders,  and  from  the  ranks  of 


the  secular  clergy,  hastened  to  attempt  the  con- 
version of  the  natives  of  the  newly  discovered 
regions.  In  the  East,  missions  were  founded 
in  Hindostan,  the  East  India  Islands,  Japan, 
China,  Tonquin,  Abyssinia ;  in  America,  the 
half  civilized  natives  of  Peru  and  Mexico  were 
converted,  and  their  descendants  now  form  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  the  Church  of  Bome 
has  enrolled  two  of  Indian  blood  among  her 
canonized  saints.  The  nomadic  tribes  from 
Labrador  to  Cape  Horn  were  visited ;  many 
were  completely  gained,  in  other  parts  reduc- 
tions were  formed,  and  such  as  could  be  per- 
suaded to  enter  were  instructed  alike  in  the 
truths  of  Christianity  and  the  usages  of  civil- 
ized life.  Close  on  these  discoveries  came  the 
religious  feuds  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 
the  defection  of  nearly  every  prince  in  North- 
em  Europe  from  the  Boman  See.  State 
churches  were  formed  in  many  of  the  Ger- 
man States,  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  Hol- 
hmd,  England,  and  Scotland,  bi»ed  on  the 
doctrines  of  Luther  and  Calvin.  To  compel 
conformi^  to  these,  severe  laws  were  passed, 
and  all  who  adhered  to  the  See  of  Bome  sub- 
jected to  heavy  penalties.  The  Catholic  clergy 
were  mitlawed,  and  every  attempt  made  to 
prevent  any  educational  establishments  which 
might  continue  the  Catholic  feding  or  a  suc- 
cession of  clergy.  This  led  to  a  new -species 
of  nussion :  ooUeges  were  established  in  Catho- 
lie  countries  for  the  education  of  their  fellow 
believers  in  the  northern  countries,  a^  the 
training  of  such  as  wished  to  enter  the  priest- 
hood ;  and  from  these  seminaries,  missionaries 
proceeded  to  their  native  country  to  minister  to 
their  brethren,  and  to  gain  back  such  as  seemed 
to  repent  the  late  duu^ga  Man  v  sufl^sred  the  pe- 
nalty of  death,  but  this,  as  usuaUy  happens,  onlj 
raised  up  othns  to  fill  their  places,  t'rom  this 
period  the  Catholic  missions  are  either  Home 
missions  for  instructing  the  ignorant  and  n^- 
le<^ed  in  Catholic  countries,  or  those  in  whicn 
the  exercise  ofreligion  is  permitted:  Missions  in 
Protestant  countries  to  suj^ly  clergy  for  the 
Catholic  portion :  Misrions  amoii^  sdiismatics 
to  reunite  them  to  Bome :  MisBioBs  to  Pagan 
nations.  There  are  no  misrions  intended  to  ope- 
rate directly  on  Protestants  of  any  denomina- 
tion or  Mohammedans,  from  the  met  that  any 
such  attempt  jeopardized  the  Catholic  body  in 
those  counties  wnere  penal  laws  prevaiL  These 
misrions  became  at  mst  so  important  a  pMrt 
of  the  church  government,  that  Gregory  XV. 
(1621—23]  instituted  the  Congrei^on  De 
Propaganaa  Fide,  which  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  zeal  and  fervor  of  misrionaries  and  all 
interested  in  the  missionary  cause.  This  con- 
gregation or  department  consisted  of  thirteen 
cardinals,  two  priests,  a  religious,  and  a  secre- 
tary ;  and  to  it  exclnsivdv  was  committed  the 
direction  of  missions  and  diurch  matters  in 
misrion  countries.  Considerable  sums  were 
bestowed  by  public  and  private  munificyce 
on  this  department,  and  under  Urban  YllL 
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the  active  reformer,  a  college,  usnally  styled 
the  Urban  collie,  or  the  Propaganda,  was 
erected  and  richly  endowed.  Here  candidates 
far  the  priesthood  and  the  missions,  are  re- 
oeired  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  a 
printing-press  issues  devotional  works  in  a 
great  number  of  languages. 

Besides  this  coU^e,  there  soon  rose  the  Ar- 
menian College  at  V  enioe,  the  Germanic,  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  and  Scofph  colleges  at  Borne,  the 
English  college  at  Rheims  and  Douay,  the  Irish 
and  Scotch  at  Paris,  the  Irish  college  at  Lou- 
vain  and  Yalladolid,  and  some  others,  all  in- 
tended to  train  the  missionaries  for  their  own 
countries;  and  at  a  later  date,  the  Chinese 
college  at  Naples  was  founded  in  the  same 
view,  and  of  late  years,  a  missionary  college 
has  arisen  at  Drumcondra.  Convents  and  re- 
ligious houses  of  various  orders  were  also  found- 
ed on  the  continent  for  natives  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  from  these  also  missionaries  annually 
set  out  for  the  missions  in  the  English  domin- 
ions. Most  of  these  latter  have,  however,  since 
disappeared,  swept  away  by  the  French  revo- 
lution, or  transferred  to  England  or  the  United 
States. 

n.  Missionarif  Societies. — ^There  are,  prpperly 
speaking,  no  missionary  societies  in  the  Catho- 
lic church  similar  to  those  among  Protestants. 
Three  societies,  of  quite  recent  origin,  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faiths  center- 
ing at  Lyons,  the  Leopddine  Society  at  Vienna, 
and  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Childhood  in  France, 
raise  ftmds  by  a  small  weekly  contribution, 
which  the  directors  distribute  to  various  mis- 
sions, as  they  think  proper,  but  over  the  mis- 
sionaries and  stations  they  exercise  no  control. 
The  various  missions  are  conducted  entirely  in- 
dependent of  this  aid,  relying,  in  default  of  it, 
on  other  resources.  The  last  named  socie^  is 
made  up  of  children,  and  has  a  special  object, 
the  raismg  of  money  to  save  and  baptize  chil- 
dren exposed  to  death  by  their  unnatural 
parents  in  China  and  Annam.  Besides  the 
aid  thus  given,  some  missions  have  funds  es- 
tablished befiwe  the  present  century,  and  for- 
merly FrencK  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  mis- 
sionaries rec^ivea  a  regular  stipend  from  the 
government.  |  The  mat  mass  of  the  missions 
at  present  are  individual  efforts,  supported  by 
the  zeal  and  sacrifices  of  the  bishops  and  clergy 
employed  on  them. 

III.  Receipts, — ^The  amount  raised  in  1852 
by 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of 

theFi&ith,   .  .  .    $950,000 

Society  of  the  Holy  Childhood  .       117,000 


»1,067,000 

MISSIONARY  STATIONS. 

Europe. — 1.  Among  the  Protestant  States 
of  Europe,  th^oiily  countries  where  the  Catho- 
lic church  is  itill  a  mere  mission,  are  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden.    Here  the  number  of 


Catholics  is  very  small,  and  no  details  are 
published,  as  many  severe  civil  penalties  are 
still  enforced  against  members,  and  especially 
converts  of  the  Roman  church.  The  whole 
number  does  not  probably  exceed  150,000. 

2.  TuHcey. — ^The  United  Armeniuis  have 
an  archbishop  at  Constantinople ;  the  Latins 
several  bishops  and  vicars  apostolic ;  the  dis- 
tinct missions  are  those  of  the  Franciscans  in 
Moldavia,  Jesuits  in  Herzegovine,  and  LEUE&rists 
at  Constantinople  and  Salonica,  the  latter 
aided  in  their  labors  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
The  whole  number  of  Latin  Christians  is  esti- 
mated at  613,000,  and  is  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease. 

3.  Greece, — ^In  this  kingdom  there  are  con- 
stant accessions  to  the  Latin  and  United 
Greek  Churches,  especially  at  Athens,  Pirasns, 
Patras,  Nauplia,  Navarino,  and  Heraclia. 
There  are,  in  this  kingdom,  and  the  Ionian 
republic  flourishing  missions  of  the  Capuchins 
and  Jesuits. 

Asia — 1.  Turkejf  in  Asia. — ^The  Francis- 
cans have  had  missions  in  the  Hdy  Land  since 
the  Crusades,  which,  more  or  less  active  at 
times,  are  now  pushed  with  energy.  The  Je- 
suits have  since  their  origin  had  missions 
among  the  eastern  Christians,  won  many  back 
to  Rome,  established  schools,  and  raised  the 
standard  of  clerical  instruction.  At  Antiochy 
there  are  Maronite,  United  Greek,  and  Sy- 
rian patriarchs,  and  elsewhere  an  Armenian 
and  a  Chaldean  patriarch,  all  in  communion 
with  Rome;  and  the  number  of  Christians 
who  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Pius  IX-, 
is  about  a  million. 

2.  Persia, — ^In  this  country  there  is  a  mis- 
sion directed  by  the  Lazarists,  and  protected 
by  France,  as  well  as  a  United  Armenian 
church  well  established  and  tolerated. 

3.  India, — ^The  Hindoo  mission  dates  back  to 
the  conquest  of  Goa,  by  the  Portuguese,  in 
1510,  and  was  at  first  conducted  by  the  Fran- 
ciscans, Dominicans,  and  zealous  secular  priests. 
Its  progress  was,  however,  slow,  till  the  arri- 
val of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  in  1542.  By  his 
labors,  and  {hose  of  other  Fathers  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  numbers  were  converted  on  the 
Fishery  coast,  the  Islands  of  Manar  and  Cey- 
lon, and  Travancore,  while  the  former  mis- 
sionaries renewed  their  efforts  in  other  parts, 
and  gained  to  Rome  all  the  Chaldaic  Chris- 
tians who^  had  fallen  into  Nestorianism.  The 
Jesuit  mission  is,  however,  the  most  cdebrar 
ted,  and  after  Xavier,  owed  its  chief  progress 
to  Robert  de  Nobili  nephew  to  Pope  Marcel- 
lus  n.,  who  originated  tne  plan  of  navin^  mis- 
sionaries for  each  caste,  adopting  the  life  of 
each.  He  himself  became  a  Brahmin-samaasl 
The  Blessed  John  de  Brito,  converted  the  Mara- 
vas,  Aquaviva,  at  I>elhi,  won  Akbar  to  the 
Christian  religion,  and  Goes  traversed  Thibet 
and  Tartarv  to  Peking.  These  missions 
were  afifected  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  French  power  in  India,  by  the  per^ 
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secation  of  the  Danes,  by  the  dispates  as  to  the 
Malabar  rites,  by  the  snppresaion  oftheJesa- 
its,  and  by  the  troubles  of  the  French  revo- 
htion.  A  large  number  of  converts  had, 
however,  been  made,  and  their  descendants  re- 
mained fitithful.  Ihiring  the  Datdi  rule  in 
Geylon,  Catholicity  was  maintained  there  bv 
tlie  labors  of  the  Portp^ese  Oratorians.  AU 
Hindostan  is  now  divided  into  Vicariates 
apostolic,  for  Earopean  and  native  Christians ; 
t£e  most  extensive  Hindoo  missions  being  those 
of  Madura,  conducted  by  the  Jesuits ;  of  My- 
aoee,  conducted  by  the  priests  of  the  Foreign 
Missions ;  and  of  Ceylon,  by  the  priests  of  &e 
Oratory ;  all  of  which  are  rapidly  gaining  the 
ground  lost  in  darker  days. 

Hindostan  contains  15  vicariates,  16  bishops, 
a  large  number  of  priests,  including  500  native 
clergymen,  and  nearly  four  million  of  Latin  and 
Chsudee  Christians.  Ceylon  contains  2  vicar- 
iates, 3  bishops,  150,000  Catholics. 

4.  Farther  India. — ^The  Tonquin  mission  was 
founded  by  the  Jesuit  Alexander  Bhodes,  who 
labored  in  that  field  from  about  1624  to  1648, 
and  gathered  a  church  of  30,000  Christians. 
Driven  at  last  from  the  country,  he  originated 
at  Paris  the  Seminary  of  the  Foreign  ^£ssions, 
founded  in  1663,  and  induced  the  Holy  See  to 
appoint  bishops  to  Tonquin.  Since  then,  the 
pnests  of  the  Foreign  Missions  have  had  the 
chief  direction  of  the  mission  in  Annam  and  the 
neighboring  province  of  Su  Tchuen,  in  China. 
The  Jesuits  also  continued  their  mission,  and 
by  the  labors  of  both,  many  native  clergy  were 
formed.  The  Cochin  China  mission  was  foun- 
ded about  the  same  time  by  F.  Bossi,  and  pass- 
ed also  to  the  Foreign  Missions.  Both  churches 
have  undergone  terrible  persecutions,  even  of 
late  years,  under  the  ifmperor  Minh-Menh, 
but  have  steadily  increas^.  Tonquin  con- 
tains six  vicariates  apostolic,  governed  by  12 
bishops.  One  of  these  vicariates  (Betord's,)  in 
1847,  contained  10  European,  91  native  priests, 
200  catechists,  and  about  200,000  Christians. 
Another  (Qauthier's),  2  bishops,  3  European, 
43  native  priesta,  60  catechisto,  70,000  Chris- 
tians. Cochin  China  contains  3  vicariates 
apostolic,  all  directed  by  clergy  of  the  Semin- 
ary of  the  Foreign  Missions  and  native  priests. 

Siam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia, — ^These  missions 
are  also  directed  by  the  priests  of  the  Foreign 
Missions  and  native  clergymen.  They  have 
been  subjected  to  repeated  persecutions,  but 
are  now  at  peace.  Ava,  Pegu,  and  Malacca 
are  vicariates,  with  two  bishops  and  about 
10,000  Catholics. 

5.  China. — ^The  Chinese  mission  was  attempt- 
ed in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  John  de  Monte- 
corvino,  who  founded  a  metropolitan  See  at 
Peking,  which  subsisted  for  over  a  century. 
Xavier  attempted  to  restore  it  in  1552,  but 
died  near  Canton.  After  several  other  at- 
tempts, the  Jesuits  Buggieri  and  Pazio, 
founded  a  mission,  which,  under  the  great 
Matthew  Bicci  (1584-1610),  obtained  a  per- 


manent footing  in  the  empire.  The  early  Je- 
suits adopted  the  dress  of  literati,  and  thus  se- 
cured the  esteem  of  the  Emperors,  and  would 
probably  have  gained  them  to  Christ,  but  for 
the  Tartar  invasion.  After  that  change,  per- 
secutions b^an,  and  as  differences  arose  be- 
tween the  Jesuits  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Dominicans  in  Fokien,  and  the  priests  of  For- 
eign Missions  in  Suchuen  on  tne  other,  as  to 
the  use  of  certain  ceremonies,  these  dissensions 
formed  a  pretext  for  very  severe  edicts.  For 
many  years  the  blood  of  the  Chinese  Chris- 
tians and  their  missionaries  flowed  in  torrents. 
At  present  the  church  enioys  peace,  although 
the  msuigents  are  decidemy  hostile  to  the  Chi- 
nese Catholics,  and  treat  them  with  great  se- 
verity. 

Among  the  celebrated  Chinese  missionaries^ 
may  be  named  Bicci,  Schall,  and  Yerbiest, 
mathematicians ;  Marin,  an  American,  who  atr 
tempted  a  mission  in  1556 ;  Lopez,  a  native 
Chinese  priest  and  bishop ;  Denis  de  la  Cruz, 
another  Chinese,  who  died  at  Carthagena,  in 
South  America;  Navarrette,  Amiot,  Sanz, 
Perboyre,  a  recent  martyr.  The  suppression 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  French  revolution,  se- 
riously afiected  these  missions,  by  cutting  off 
a  supply  of  learned  and  adventurous  missiona- 
ries. Since  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Europe, 
and  especially  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  the 
mission  has  recovered  much  of  its  former 
extent  At  the  present  time,  China  contains 
15  sees  or  vicariates,  16  bishops,  84  European 

Eriests,  135  native  priests,  many  convents  and 
ouses  of  religious  women,  and  a  population  of 
400,000  Catholics.  The  great  mass  of  the  old 
Jesuit  missions  are  directed  by  the  French 
Lazarists ;  the  missions  in  Suchuen,  Yunnan, 
Quaychoo,  and  Leaotong,  by  the  priests  of  the 
Foreign  Missions;  those  in  Chansi,  Chensi, 
and  Houquang,  by  Italian  Franciscans ;  those 
in  Fokien,  by  Spanish  Dominicans ;  and  those 
in  Chantong  and  Kiangnan,  by  French  Je- 
suits, who  Imve  recently  retunied. 

6.  Corea. — Christianity  was  introduced  here 
from  China  about  1632,  and  has  since  grown 
amid  persecution  of  the  severest  kind.  The 
history  of  the  Corean  Church  is  written  in 
blood.  Her  first  neophyte  was  a  martyr ;  her 
first  Chinese  aposUe,  a  mart^ ;  her  first  native 
priest,  a  martyr ;  her  first  European  mission- 
aries, all  mart^.  The  number  of  Catholics 
is  about  12,000,  directed  by  a  bishop,  two  Eu- 
ropean priests,  if  still  alive,  and  some  native 
clergy.  Hiis  mission  is  entrusted  to  the  Se- 
minary of  the  Foreign  Missions. 

7.  idongol  Tartar^.— This  is  a  Lazarist  mis- 
sion, directed  by  a  bishop,  3  European,  10 
native  priests,  a  college  seminary,  8  schools, 
and  5,000  Christians. 

8.  Manchuria. — A  mission  under  the  priests 
of  the  Foreign  Missions,  with  a  bishop  and 
some  European  clergymen. 

9.  Ji^i^.— Missions  were  attempted  here  in 
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the  IStli  and  Utii  oentcineg,  bjr  8t  Hyaciixth, 
of  Poland,  and  Oderic  of  Frnili ;  in  tiie  I7th 
century,  by  tJie  Jcsnits  and  Oapuchins ;  bat  in 
the  interval  Budhiam  had  grown  np  and  ex- 
pelled all  bat  the  ttmoee  of  Ofariatiamty.  The 
miflncm  was  reatorad  in  1846,  by  the  Laaariate, 
Hac  and  Ghabet  Othen  have  followed,  and  a 
bishop  haa  latehr  been  app<^nted. 

Ecat  India  Litmds* — ^Miaaiona  eziat  on  aome 
of  theae  of  ancient  date,  but  the  data  are  not 
^ery  Mi  or  recent 

10.  /opfm^-^Christianity  waa  introdaced  into 
thia  empire  in  1549,  by  8t  Francis  Xavier, 
who  had  converted  a  Japanese  at  Goa.  Daring 
a  stay  of  two  years  he  Tisited  several  king- 
doms, and  foanded  missions  which  he  confided 
to  zealoos  priests  of  his  order.  The  faith 
spread  rapidly.  In  1&62,  the  Prince  of  Omara 
and  soon  after  the  Kings  of  Bimgo  and 
Arima,  embraced  Gfariatiantty,  and  aent  a 
splendid  embas^  to  Pqpe  Gregory  XEEI. 
Soon  afber  Tayooeoma,  a  powerml  ceneral, 
osorped  the  throne,  and  in  1586  issaed  a  law 
affainst  Christianity,  which  his  predecessor, 
]H«>ananga,  had  greatly  &yored.  The  nam- 
ber  of  Christians  mcreaaed  with  the  pereeco- 
tion,  and  in  1638,  they  roee  in  arms,  in  Arima, 
bat  were  crashed  by  Dutch  aid.  Since  then 
the  fiiiith  has  been  aunoet  entirely  eztingoiahed. 
The  number  of  Christians  pat  to  death  haa 
been  estimated  at  nearly  two  millions,  and  the 
annals  of  the  Jesaits,  Franciscans,  and  Domi- 
nicans are  filled  with  narratives  of  the  deaths 
of  mehibers  of  their  orders,  in  Japan.  Be- 
sides Xavier,  the  greatest  missionaries  were 
Valignani,  Father  John  B^tist,  a  Spanish 
Franciscan,  Philip  of  Jesus,  a  Mexican  Fran- 
ciscan, both  crucified  at  Nangfaaacki,  FatlMr 
Charlea  Spinola,  Ac 

The  last  Catholic  priest  who  entered  Japan 
waa  M.  Sedotti,  who,  in  1709,  found  means  to 
land,  bat  he  was  never  again  heard  o£  Within 
a  few  Tears  great  effi)rts  have  been  made  to 
reach  tne  forsaken  Christians,  still  siud  to  exist 
in  Japan ;  and  a  bishop  appoiuted  to  the  mis- 
sion has  afaready  founded  stations  on  the  Lew- 
Chew  islands. 

Africa. — ^1.  Congo.*-^The  earliest  missions 
were  thoee  of  Couffo,  begun  by  the  Dominicans, 
Franciscans,  and  Jesuits.  From  1500  to  about 
1560  the  success  waa  great ;  the  king  and  many 
of  his  people  were  converted,  native  priests  oiv 
dained,  and  one  raised  to  the  episcojiacy.  Car 
tholicity  flouri^ed  here  for  many  years,  but 
insensibly  declined  for  want  of  prieata.  The 
Carmelites  established  missions  in  Guinea,  the 
Jesuits  in  Angola  and  Loango ;  and  on  these 
ohiefiy  the  Catholics  of  Conso  dqiended,  as 
late  as  1622.  In  1645,  l^e  Capucftuns  under- 
took the  mission,  headed  by  Frv^  Francisco 
de  Pampeluna,  once  a  military  officer  of  h^ 
rank.  This  body  and  their  successors  con- 
tinued the  mission  till  about  1700,  when  Cia- 
tercians  took  their  place.  About  the  middle  of 
the  hist  century,  the  prieats  of  tlra  Foreign 


Mismons  eatabliafaed  atalaona  in  Loango,  and 
converted  many.  These  missions  still  exiai  in 
several  parts. 

2.  Barbary, — MisaioHs  have  from  the  enrlieat 
tunes  been  conducted  here  by  Franciscans, 
D<miinicaiiB,  TVinitariana,  and  Meroedariana, 
atill  later  W  tihe  Jesmts  and  Lantrista.  The 
number  of  Christians  is,  however,  rerj  small, 
and  the  clergy  do  not  number  a  acore. 

3.  £g^r^— The  Latin  nuasion  here  is  dne 
diieflT  to  the  Jesuits,  of  whom  Father  Sicaid 
was  the  leader.  Many  Oopta  were  recalled  to 
the  Latin  Church,  and  are  now  directed  bv  La- 
aarist  missionaries,  aided  by  Brothera  of  the 
Christian  School. 

4.  Abyssinia, — ^The  Portuguese,  about  1530, 
attempted  to  convert  the  acniamatics  of  Abya- 
ainia,  and  revive  morality  and  learning ;  rat 
the  efibrta  and  tbe  aeal  of  the  Jeauits.fiuled ;  the 
missionaries  were  excluded,  after  a  lonj^  perse- 
cution. In  1839,  the  mission  was  revived  by 
the  Laanrista,  and  a  bishop  appointed,  while 
the  Calla  country  waa  allotted  to  the  Cafmchina^ 
in  1846.    (See  J^^atrnto.} 

5.  Madagascar.— The  first  miasiona  among 
the  Malagaaies,  was  begun  by  the  Laaarista, 
m  1648,  and  continued  till  1674,  *~hen  Looia 
XIV.  forbid  French  yeasels  to  stop  at  the  is- 
land. The  mission  was  revived  in  1837,  by 
Mr.  Dahnond,  who  founded  the  station  <» 
Nosaibe,  in  1840.  Since  1845,  this  misnon 
haa  been  confided  to  the  Jesuits,  who  have 
made  rapid  progress. 

6.  OM«rjNi7t5.—-Mission8  have  been  founded 
at  diflbrent  spots  on  the  eastern  and  weatflBi 
coast,  which  have  been  discontinued,  or  are 
not  yet  firmly  established.  That  of  Guuiea^ 
is  the  most  thriving.  A  bishop  was  at  first 
selected  for  it  from  among  the  Catholic  cleigy 
in  tiie  United  States ;  Irat  on  the  fiulnre.  ai 
his  heallh,  the  mission  was  transferred  to  the 
Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jeaua  and 
Mary,  who  still  administer  it 

OcBAKiGA. — ^The  first  Catholic  mission  in 
Oceanica  was  that  of  Messrs.  Bachdot,  Ar- 
mand,  and  Short,  of  the  "  Congregation  of  the 
Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Maiy,"  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  Tfa^  began  it  in  1826, 
and  continued  it  till  their  ezpulnon  by  the 
government  in  1832.  In  the  fbUowinf  year 
V  icars  apostolic  were  ap{>ointed,  and  miasiona 
begun  at  Gambier,  Tahiti,  and  for  a  second 
time  at  the  Sandwich  Ishmds.  These  miasioiia 
are  chiefly  directed  by  priests  of  the  sociefy  of 
Picpry  and  the  Marists.  Other  stationa  were 
begun  in  New  Zealand,  at  Futuna,  in  the 
Marqnesaa,  Nukahwa,  and  dsewhere.  These 
missions  esrtended  so  rapidlv  that  several  new 
vicariates  were  formed,  and  in  spite  of  martyr- 
dom, dieeaae  and  ahipwreck,  th^  are  atill  a/i- 
vancing.  Oceanica  now  contama  6  biahops^ 
10  vicariates,  and  300  missionaries. 

AmmcA.  1.  Spanish  MMotu.— MiaaioaB 
were  eatabliahed  in  all  ^anish  America^ 
and  great  numbers   were    converted,   eape- 
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dally  Iti  Mffidoo  and  Piern,  where  liheir  de- 
floeDdantB  are  still,  the  majority  mingled 
with  the  Spaniah  race.  Even  in  Onba  the 
Spanish  blood  is  much  mixed  with  Indian 
blood. 

The  misaions  among  the  wild  tribes  were  of 
a  di^rent  character.  The  most  celebrated 
are  those  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paragoay  and  Oal- 
ifomiay  the  missions  among  the  Mozos,  Abi- 
pones,  in  Chili  and  New  Grenada.  Few  of 
these  are  now  properly  missions,  and  are  mat- 
ter for  a  history  rather  than  a  gazetteer. 

2.  Portuguese  Missions, — ^The  missions  of 
Brazil  were  chiefly  oondacted  by  Portognese 
Jesoits,  who  converted  several  tnbes,  althoagh 
their  nnmbere  were  diminished  by  the  cruelty 
of  the  savages  on  hmd  and  pirates  at  sea.  Se- 
veral of  these  missions  still  sabsist,  bat  details 
are  not  easily  accessible  as  to  their  nombrars 
and  extent. 

8.  UnsUd  States  and  Canada^-^The  early 
Catholic  Misnoos  in  New  Mexico,  Florida, 
«Bd  Cdifonua,  were  Spanish.  The  natives  of 
New  Mexico  were  converted,  and  being  now 
Christians,  are  not  considered  a  mission.  In 
Florida,  while  a  Spanish  province,  the  Indians 
were  converted  by  Franciscans,  and  formed 
vilh&ges  on  the  Apabichicola  and  around  the 
dtyof  St  Augustine.  The  English  drove 
these  Indians  from  their  villages,  and  their 
descendants,  now  called  Seminoles  or  wander- 
en,  have  lost  all  traces  of  Christianity.  The 
Upper  California  missions  were  conducted 
by  Franciscans,  and  till  a  recent  period 
were  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  but  are  now 
destroyed.  The  Canada  missions  were  be- 
gon  1^  FMndi  Jesuits,  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
llalne,  about  1612.  The  Beeolleots  followed, 
aoooeeded  again  by  the  Jesuits.  This  mission 
converted  the  Abenaquis  of  Maine,  now  form- 
ing two  villages  in  the  state  of  Maine  and  two 
in  Canada;  uie  Hurons  of  Upper  Canada,  a 
part  of  whom  are  Catholics,  still  at  Lorette, 
near  Quebec ;  a  part  of  the  Iroquois  or  Five 
nations,  who  form  the  three  Catnolic  vmages 
at  Oaoghnawaga,  St.  B^egiB  and  the  Lake  of 
the  two  Mountains ;  the  Algonquins,  who  form 
a  misBion  village,  with  the  last-named  band  of 
Irooaois ;  the  Micmacs  of  Nova  Scotia,  now  at- 
tended by  the  secular  clergy;  the  Montaffnais,  at 
Chioontimi  and  Bed  Biver,  under  a  bisnop  and 
missionaries  ;  the  OttSEwas  of  Lake  Superior, 
who  with  the  Ojibwas  and  Menamonees  are 
now  imder  the  care  of  Canadian  clergy  on 
the  north,  and  on  the  south,  of  Bishop  Baraga, 
a  philologist,  whose  talents  have  been  ac- 
knowledged by  ffovemment ;  the  Illinois  and 
Miamis,  whose  descendants  are  now  on  Indian 
Territory  and  in  Louisiana;  the  Arkansas, 
whose  descendants,  under  the  name  of  Kappas, 
4l«  also  there. 

The  Catholics  of  Maryland  began  missions 
vnong  the  neighboring  trit>e8,  Imt  tribe  and 
vuHkm  have  tong  sSnoe  disappeared.  Since 
the  revoiutiov  uid  the  estabiishment  of  a  Ca- 


tholic hierarchy  in  the  United  States,  atten- 
tion has  been  gradually  turned  to  the  Indian 
missions :  two  vicariates  are  devoted  to  them 
alone.  That  of  Upper  Michigan  contains  one 
bishop,  Aye  priests,  five  sdiools,  and  a  large 
numoer  of  Catholic  Ottawas  and  Ojibwas; 
that  of  Indian  territory  with  a  bi^op,  eight 
clergymen,  four  schools,  5^00  Catholics  of  the 
Pottawotamies,  Osages,  Miamis,  Illinois,  Slan- 
sas,  and  Kappas.  Besides  these,  there  are  in 
the  diocese  oT  Milwaukee  a  Menomonee  and 
an  Ojibwa  mission ;  in  that  of  St  Paul's,  Min- 
nesota, a  Sioux,  a  Winnebago,  and  three 
Ojibwa  missions;  and  in  Oregon  there  are 
missions  among  the  Waskos,  Cayosus,  Pointed 
Hearts  and  Flatheads, — ^Ihe  Indian  Catholics 
of  the  territory  numbering  8^00.  Besides 
these,  a  few  hundred  converted  Indians  are  to 
be  found  in  California. 

Among  the  celebrated  missionaries  in  Ameri- 
ca may  be  named  Anchieta,  Baresse,  Las  Casas, 
Bertrand,  Solano,  Ckmd,  Motolinia,  Brebeuf, 
Druilletes,  Chaumonot,  Jogues,  and  in  later 
times  Marcoux,  De  Smet,  Poinl^  Belconr. 

This  is  an  outline  of  the  widely-extended 
and  much  dlvenified  Catholic  missions.  As 
to  their  history,  the  recent  work  of  Henrion, 
^  Histoire  Genarale  des  Missions  Cathdiqu/es," 
and  the  Annals  of  the  Sodety  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Faith  will  give  a  general  idea ;  but 
the  sources  are  the  accounts  of  the  various  re- 
ligious bodies  engaged  on  the  several  missions, 
voluminous  works  which  would  alone  form  a 
libriuy. — John  G.  Shea,  Esq. 

CHUBCH  HILL  :  A  station  of  the 
CfaurdL  Missionary  Society,  on  the  Island  of 
Jamaica,  W.  L 

CHUBCH  MISSIONABY  SOCIETY: 
This  Society  was  formed  in  the  year  1800.  The 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
and  tliat  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gk)^l  in 
Foreign  Parts,  had  long  existed,  and  received 
the  benefactions  from  the  Church  of  England. 
But  as  they  both  confined  themselves  chiefly  to 
foreign  parts,  where  Christianity  was  ab(»dy 
embraced,  there  was,  in  the  view  of  the  friends 
of  Foreign  Missions,  still  room  left  for  a  Soci- 
ety which  should  consider  the  heathen  as  its 
principal  care. 

This  Society  was  organized  on  the  principle 
of  making  a  specified  contribution  the  condi- 
tion of  memborship.  Seven  governors  and  a 
treasurer  are  elected  by  the  members ;  also  a 
gener^  committee,  consisting  of  these  officers 
and  twenty-five  other  membm,  for  the  general 
direction  of  its  ai&irs. 

The  oonstitntion  and  practice  of  this  Society 
are  regarded  by  Hs  members  and  managers  aa 
in  strict  conformity  with  ecclesiastical  princi- 
ples, as  they  are  recogniaed  in  the  constitotion 
and  practice  of  the  Chmrdi  of  England.  It 
exercises  no  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  Amo- 
tions; but  is  an  '' iastitation  for  discharg- 
ing the  touporal  and  lay  offices  nocowaiy 
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for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
heathen. 

The  Society  was  originally  desiraed  to  ope- 
rate in  Africa  and  tha  East,  and  this  is  in- 
corporated in  its  name, "  The  Church  Mission- 
ary Society  for  Africa  and  the  East"  Bat  it 
has  extended  its  operations  beyond  these 
bounds.  It  now  has  missions  in  Africa,  India^ 
the  Mediterranean,  theWest  Indies,  Australasia, 
and  North-west  America.   The  missions  of  this 


Society,  particularly  in  Afiica^  India,  and  New 
Zealand,  hare  been  among  the  most  Bacoessfiil 
of  Protestant  missions.    Its  missionaries  have 

fenerally  been  devoted  men  of  God ;  and  tlie 
[oly  Spirit  has  been  poured  out  in  a  wonder 
ful  manner  upon  seyeral  of  its  missioDs,  pro- 
ducing the  most  suiprising  changes  in  a 
brief  period  of  time.  The  state  of  the  mis- 
sions of  this  Society  in  the  year  1852  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following 
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15 
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This  table  is  condensed  from  the  Report  of 
1852.  The  following  summary,  from  the  Report 
of  1854,  shows  considerable  progress  in  several 
particulars: 

Stations 118 

European  missionaries         .        .  152 

East  Indian  and  native  missionaries  24 

European  lay  assistants  ...  30 

European  female  teachers .      •       •  14 

Country-born  tf^kchers    ...  14 

Native  teachers  .                .        .  1681 

Communicants        -        .        .        .  17,224 
Baptisms  during  the  year,  adults  and 

children 5444 

Estimated  attendants  on  public  wor- 
ship     107,000 

Ditto  scholars  under  instruction^  •  40,000 

Income, — ^The  following  table  shows  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  Society,  from  its  commencement, 
in  periods  of  four  years,  with  the  avera^  an- 
nual receipts  of  each  period ;  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  average  annual  receipts  have 
been  regularly  and  steadily  advancing,  with 
occasion^  slight  depressions,  from  J^21  to 
£123,000,  which  may  be  rej^arded  as  a  fair 
index  of  the  missionai^  spint  in  the  Church 
of  England.  And,  it  is  to  be  especiaily  no- 
ticed here,  as  in  other  societies,  that,  beyond  a 


certain  point,  they  b^in  to  receive  hack  a 
revenue  from  the  churches  they  have  planted. 
In  1853,  ^e  Church  Missionary  Society  rl 
ceived  from  its  missions  £10,783,  being  aboc 
one-tenth  of  its  whole  income. 


Tears. 


799  to 

808  " 

807  " 

811  " 

815  « 

819  " 

828  " 

827  " 

881  " 

836  " 
840  " 
844  « 

848  " 
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1802, 
1806, 
1810, 
1814, 
1818, 
1822, 
1826, 
1880, 
1834, 
1885, 
1889, 
1848, 
1847, 
1851, 


Tot«l. 


Amotmt. 


£1,284 

7,096 

11,699 

18,656 

78,074 

121,758 

152,608 

188,467 

187,575 

68,482 

382,424 

431,018 

480,028 

411,970 

118,674 

120,982 

123,915 
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ATers^ 


£8S1 
1,774 
8^984 
4,064 

19,518 

80,4» 

88,162 

47,114 

46,898 

68,482 

88,106 

107,7»4 

107,466 

102,992 

118,674 

190,982 

128,916 


CISTERCIAN:  A  reformed  Benedictine 
monk.  .,  . 

CLARKSON:  Station  of  the  United 
Brethren,  on  the  Zitzekamma  riven,  in  SoatD 
Afrioa,  among  the  Fingoes. 
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GLEAB-WATER:  Onoe  a  statjon  of  the 
Moihodbt  Episcopal  Church  in  Oregon. 

CLOUDY-BAY  :  A  station  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  MiBsionarj  Societj^  in  New  Zealand,  on 
the  north-eastern  side  of  the  middle  island. 

CLOISTER :  A  monastery  or  nunnery ; 
a  house  where  monks  or  nuns  reside. 

COCHIN  :  The  chief  city  of  a  principality 
of  the  same  name,  extending  along  the  western 
coast  of  Southern  India,  between  Malabar  and 
Travancore,  and  under  the  nominal  govern- 
ment of  a  native  rajah.  A  station  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  Mission  to  the  Jews. 

COIMBATOOR :  The  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name,  in  the  Madras  presi- 
dency, South  India,  270  miles  south-west  of 
Madras.  The  London  Missionary  Society 
commenced  operations  here  in  1830. 

COLOMBO :  A  seaport  town  of  Ceylon, 
the  modem  capital  of  the  island  and  seat  of 

5 government,  situated  on  the  west  coast.  The 
brt  contains  the  residences  of  the  governor 
and  most  of  the  British  inhabitants.  The 
pdtahj  or  inner  town,  has  a  mixed  population 
of  Dutch,  Portuguese,  and  their  descendants. 
The  native  Ceylonese  reside  chiefly  in  the  sub- 
urbs. The  town  within  the  walls  is  regularly 
laid  out,  and  built  very  much  in  the  European 
style  Colombo  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  cinnamon  country,  and  is  ihe  depot  for 
nearly  all  the  foreign  trade  of  the  island,  and 
has  a  somewhat  extensive  trade  bv  means  of 
internal  navigation.  Its  climate  is  healthy, 
though  destructive  of  books,  clothing,  Ac. 
This  is  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
Church  of  England  for  the  Bishopric  of  Cey- 
lon, and  the  missionaries  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionaiy  Society  and  of  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
ptagation  of  the  Gospel,  are  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion. The  Baptists  and  Wesleyans  have  each 
their  missionary  stations  at  Colombo. 

COLESBEBG:  Station  of  the  London  and 
Wesleyan  Missionarv  Societies,  in  South  Airi- 
ca,  in  the  district  of  Colesberg,  near  the  Cra- 
dock  river. 

COMBACONUM:  A  station  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society,  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  southern  Hindostan,  25  miles  from  Tanjore. 
It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Cholas,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  Hindoo  dynasties  in  the 
south  of  India  of  which  any  traces  have  been 
discovered,  and  who  gave  their  name  to  the 
whole  coast  of  Chokmundul,  or  Coromandel. 
The  popdation  is  about  40,000. 

CONSTANTINOPLE:  The  first  and 
largest  station  of  the  American  Board  among 
the  Armenians  and  Jews  of  Turkey,  and  where 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  London  Jews' 
Society  have  missions  to  the  Jews.  Lat.  41^ 
N.,  long.  290  E.  This  magnificent  city,  the 
capital  of  the  Turkish  empire,  has  a  population 
according  to  the  best  estimates,  of  about  500r 
000  in  the  city  proper,  and  of  about  as  much 
more  in  the  suburbs  on  the  north  side  of  the 
harbor,  and  on  the  Bcsphorus.    Taking  the 
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whole  together,  it  may  be  divided  as  follows : 
Turks  and  other  Mohammedans,  500,000; 
Greeks,  (including  all  of  the  Greek  church) 
200,000 ;  Armenians,  160,000 ;  Jews,  80,000 ; 
Franks  (foreigners  not  subject  to  the  Porte, 
and  who  wear  the  hat  inst^id  of  other  head- 
dresses,) 40,000 ;  and  20,000  not  included  under 
the  other  heads.  (See  Armenians  and  Oriental 
Christims<) 

COPTS :  A  name  given  to  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  profess  the 
Christian  faith  according  to  the  sect  of  the 
Jacobites  or  EtUychians,  called  Monaphysiies, 
from  their  distinguishing  tenet  They  dififer 
in  many  points  of  doctrine  and  practice  from 
the  Greeks  and  Latins;  but  the  principal 
ground  of  their  separation  from  other  Chris- 
tians lies  in  their  belief  in  relation  to  the  nar 
ture  of  Christ  They  maintain  that  the  divine 
and  human  natures  so  coalesce  as  to  become 
one,  and  therefore  they  reject  the  council  of 
Chalcedon  and  the  epistle  of  Leo  the  Great 
Their  government  is  episcopal ;  and  they  have 
a  patriarch  or  metropolitan,  at  Alexandria, 
who  is  head  of  the  whole  church,  and  is  said 
to  have  140  bisho|)rics  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Nubia, 
and  other  countries,  besides  the  Abuna  of 
Abyssinia,  who  is  also  nominated  and  consecrat- 
ed by  him. 

Eutf  chius.  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  was  the 
first  who  maintained  the  Monophysite  doctrine, 
for  which  he  was  excommunicated,  and  died 
in  exile.  But  his  partv,  with  Dioscorus  at  their 
head,  shortly  after,  called  a  council  at  Ephesus, 
in  opposition  to  that  of  Chalcedon,  which  had 
conoonned  Eutychius,  and  in  thdr  turn  excom- 
municated the  Pope  and  all  the  bishops  who 
adhered  to  him.  This  is  the  orinn  of  the 
breach  between  the  Latin  and  AJexandrian 
churches,  which  all  the  efforts  of  Bome,  for 
centuries,  have  &iled  to  heal.  Dioscorus  was, 
however,  anathematized  and  banished ;  but  his 
successor,  who  was  nominated  by  the  court  at 
Constantinople,  was  aasassinated  by  the  Mono- 
physites.  After  this,  there  were  two  patri- 
archs ;  and  the  Greek  party  being  favored  by 
the  government,  obtained  the  ascendancy. 
But  on  the  invasion  by  the  Turks,  the  Mono- 
physites  joined  the  invaders,  and  thus  obtained 
the  confinnation  of  all  their  privileges,  and 
ascendancy  over  their  rivals.  They  practice 
both  circumcision  and  baptism.  Confession 
is  observed,  but  instead  of  oeing  private  and 
particular,  it  is  public  and  general  They  are 
strict  in  tiieir  fasts,  and  loose  in  their  morals. 
Divorce  is  allowed  on  easy  terms. 

The  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  is  chosen  by 
the  bishops  of  the  Coptic  church.  He  is 
obliged  to  preach  once  a  year  to  his  clergy, 
while  their  province  is,  on  set  days,  to  reid 
homilies  and  legends  to  the  laity.  The  priests 
and  inferior  ministers  are  allowed  to  marry 
before  ordination.  None  but  the  lowest  classes 
become  ecclesiastics,  who  are  excessively  isno- 
ranty  yet  held  in  reverence  by  the  people.  Mo* 
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oastic  life  is  held  in  hij^h  esteem,  those  who 
devote  themselres  to  it  living  in  great  anster- 
ity,  in  deserts,  sleeping  in  their  clothes  on  the 
gronnd,  and  eveiy  evening  prostrating  them- 
selves 150  times  with  their  face  and  breast  on 
the  ground.  Bnt  they  are  all  of  the  lowest 
class  of  people,  and  live  on  alms.  The  present 
condition  or  the  Copts  may  be  learned  from 
tiie  following  extract  of  a  letter  written  in 
1840,  to  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  by 
Bev.  H.  Tattam :  **  I  have  jost  retomed  from 
visiting  the  Coptic  Christians  in  eveiy  part  of 
"Egypt ;  and  during  my  stay  in  the  country,  I 
entered  most  of  their  convents.  They  are  in  a 
veiy  low  state,  as  regards  pure  Christianity,  hav- 
ing only  its  name  and  form,  without  the  influ- 
ence of  Christian  principle  upon  the  heart  and 
life.  The  Christian  religion  is  now  fully  toler- 
ated, and  all  its  professors,  of  every  denominar 
tion,  receive  protection,  and  enjov  equal  privi- 
l^es  with  the  Mohammedans.  Although  learn- 
ing is  at  a  low  ebb  among  the  Copts,  yet  they 
recognize  the  right  of  the  people  to  pcasesB  the 
Scriptures.  They  are  accessible,  and  will  read 
any  publications  presented  them  by  English 
Christians.  They  nave  a  poor  tmnslation  of 
Uie  Old  Testament,  in  Arabic  manuscript,  and 
a  better  one  of  the  New." — Edndmrgh  Encif 
elopedia;  Mosimm;  Buck;  Missionary  Guiae 
Book.   For  missions  see  Eqtft  and  Abyssinia. 

COPAY :  A  station  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  five  miles  from  the  town  of 
Jaffna,  Ceylon. 

CORISCO :  A  small  island  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  55  miles  north  of  the  equator, 
and  15  to  20  miles  from  the  mainland,  in  the  Bay 
of  Corisco,  having  a  population  of  about  4,000. 
The  Presbyterian  Boara  have  a  station  here. 

CORFU :  One  of  the  Ionian  islands,  and 
capital  of  the  Ionian  Republic,  for  some  time 
the  principal  residence  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist missionaries  in  Greece,  and  still  the  seat 
of  the  only  school  in  their  mission. 

COTTAYAM :  A  station  of  the  Church 
Missionarv  Society  in  Southern  India. 

COTTA:  A  populous  district  in  Ceylon, 
within  a  few  mues  of  Colombo,  a  principal 
station  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  Its 
situation  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  being  on  the 
verge  of  vast  gardens  of  cinnamon,  and  sur- 
rounded with  natural  forests,  interspersed  with 
gardens  of  spices,  and  groves  of  cocoanut  and 
palm. 

CBADOCE :  Station  of  the  London  and 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Societies  in  South  Af- 
rica, in  the  district  of  Cradook,  Borth-«a8t  of 
Graaf-Beinet 

CRUBA :  A  village  in  Arraoan,  and  an  out- 
atation  of  the  Arracan  Mission  of  the  Ame- 
rican Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

CUDDALORE :  A  maritime  town  in  the 
Camatic,  India,  extensive  and  populous.  One  of 
the  early  stations  of  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society,  and  now  a  station  of  the  Gospel  Pro- 
pagation Society. 


CUDDAPAH :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  directly  west  of  Nellore^ 
and  some  50  miles  north-west  of  Madras.  The 
province  of  Cuddapah  is  about  170  b^  120 
miles  in  extent,  and  contains  a  population  of 
over  a  million. 

CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH,  Board  of  Missioks  :  The  General 
Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  have  a  Board  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Missions,  which  resolved  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  1853,  to  establish  two  foreign  missions  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  Previous  to  that,  for 
several  years  they  hod  cultivated  the  spirit  of 
domestic  missions,  by  calling  on  the  diurches 
to  aid  in  establishing  new  churches  and  sus- 
taining preachers  at  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati, 
Louisville,  St  Louis,  and  Alton;  and  also 
in  Keokuk,  la.  Several  brethren  were  sent  out 
to  Oregon,  California,  and  Texas.  The  Board 
of  Minione,  have  employed  special  agents 
to  travel  through  the  churches,  and  take  up 
collections,  besides  using  their  numerous  pajxn 
and  the  pulpit,  to  wake  a  deep  and  fasting 
missionary  spirit  throughout  the  100,000  mem- 
bers now  composing  their  churcL  Tbey  have 
a  great  amount  of  wealth  among  their  peopte, 
and  with  their  new  Theological  Seminary,  and 
more  than  half  a  doBen  colleges,  containing  a 
large  number  looking  forward  to  the  minis&y, 
what  may  we  not  expect  when  the  fact  is 
known,  that  the  destitute  thousands  of  a  new 
country,  just  reclaimed  from  the  savaejes,  called 
their  body  into  existence  ? — Rev.  S.  Wslls. 

CUTTACE:  A  town  in  Eastern  Hindostan, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  250  miles 
S.  W.  from  Calcutta,  and  770  mues  north-east 
from  Madras.  The  population  of  the  town  is 
supposed  to  be  about  40,000.  There  are  7000 
houses,  built  mostly  et  mud  walls,  thatched 
with  a  long  coarse  grass.  A  few  are  buHt 
of  stone  and  brick.  The  town  contains  a 
number  of  idol  temples,  but  none  of  tiiem 
much  celebrated.  Tne  English  General  Bap- 
tists established  a  mission  at  Outtack  m 
1822. 

DACCA :  A  large  town  in  Bengal,  190 
miles  N.E.  from  Calcutta.  Population  abovit 
300,000.  Occupied  by  the  English  Baptists  in 
1816. 

DAMARA  COUNTRY:  The  country  of 
the  Damara,  Namaqualand,  South  Africa,  oc- 
cupied by  the  Weslcnrans. 

DANISH  AERA:  Qea  Akrm. 

DARJEEUNG :  A  station  of  Goasner's 
Missionaiy  Society  in  Hindostan. 

DARLI8T0N :  A  station  of  the  Gospel 
Propagation  Society  in  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

DAY  rTON :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

DEDGAUM  :  A  station  of  the  Am.  Board 
in  Hindostan,  belonging  to  the  Ahmednnggnr 
Mission. 

DELAWARE :  The  chief  town  of  the  De- 
laware  tribe,  in  the  Indian  territory,  and  the 
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Best  of  ibe  Debwore  misBion  of  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

DELHI :  A  celebrated  city  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  sMne  name,  and  the  ancient  metropolis 
of  the  Palan  and  Mogal  empires.  It  is  sit- 
nsted  on  the  Jomna,  830  miles  N.  W.  of  Cal- 
cutta— ^traveling  distance,  960.  Population 
aboot  200,000.  In  its  period  of  splendor, 
Delhi  was  a  city  of  vast  extent,  as  is  evinced 
by  its  ruins,  which  are  supposed  to  cover 
n&aiy  as  large  a  sorfaoe  as  London,  West- 
minster, and  Soati^wark.  The  present  city  is 
about  seven  miles  in  circuit,  and,  although  it 
bears  no  comparison  with  the  ancient  city, 
which  is  said  to  have  contained  two  millions 
€i  inhabitants ;  vet  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the 
anoieot  cities  of  Htndostan,  which,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  will  be  found  to  rival  moidem  Delhi 
in  the  wealth  of  its  baasars,  or  in  th^  activity  and 
enterprise  of  its  population.  The  ruins  of  old 
Delhi  cover  the  plams  for  an  extent  of  nearly 
eight  miles  to  the  south  of  the  modem  city, 
and  connect  it  with  the  village  of  Guttnh,  ex- 
hibiting, throu^Hmt  this  vast  tract,  one  of  the 
most  striking  scenes  of  desolation  to  be  met 
with  in  the  whole  world.  It  has  not  been  the 
scene  of  much  important  ndssiouMy  labor,  ex- 
cept by  the  English  Baptists,  who  commenced 
their  operations  here  in  1818. 

DEMABABA :  See  Wai  Indn. 

DHABWAB :  A  fortified  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bcjapoor,  India,  and  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name.  Population  of  the 
district,  600,000.  A  station  of  the  German 
MiasionaiT  Society.  . 

DIEP  BIYEB  :  A  stotion  of  the  Wesleyan 
MtsBtonary  Society  in  litUe  NamaquaJand, 
Soafth  Africa. 

DINDIGUL :  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  in  Sontbem  Hindostan,  connected  with 
the  Madura  Mission. 

DINAJPOOB :  Capital  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name  in  India,  about  260  miles  nortii 
of  Calcutta.  Population,  20,000.  A  station 
of  the  Baptist  Missionaiy  Society. 

DpHNAYOOB :  A  station  of  the  Church 
Misnonary  Society,  in  the  Tinnevelly  district, 
EUodoatan. 

DOMINICA :  See  Wed  India. 

DONG-YAHN :  A  Karen  vilkige,  33  miles 
from  Manlnain,  in  Burmab,  and  an  outstar 
tion  of  the  Maulmain  Mission  of  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

DBY  HABBOB :  A  station  of  the  Lon- 
don Missjonary  Society  in  Jamaica,  W  I. 

DBT  BIYEB:  A  station  of  the  Wesley- 
ans  in  Trinidad,  W.  L 

DURE  TOWN :  Station  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Synod  of  Scotland^  about  50 
Bufes  (rom  the  month  of  the  Old  Calabar  river, 
in  West  Africa. 

D'UBBAN  :  A  station  of  the  Wesieyan  Mis- 
sionary Society  among  the  Fingoes,  in  Kaf- 
fraria^  S.  A.    Also,  a  station  of  the  same  So- 


ciety in  the  Natal  district,  same  as  Port 
NataL 

DWIGHT:  A  station  of  the  Amerioan 
Board  among  the  Cherokee  Indians. 

DYSALSDOBP :  Station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa,  45  miles 
north  of  Pocaltsdorp,  commenced  in  1836. 
This  station  presents  a  very  extensive  field  for 
missionary  operations.  In  the  neighborhood, 
there  is  a  tract  of  country,  the  C^ngo,  very 
densely  populated. 

EABLY  CHBISTIAN  MISSIONS: 
Christianitv  is  esBcntially  missionary.  Its 
Great  Author  announced  it  to  the  world  as 
the  only  true  religion ;  and  it  has  ever  been 
aggressive  in  its  character.  The  missionary 
enterprize  is  but  Christianity  in  action,  carry- 
ing out  the  design  of  its  Founder,  to  subdue 
the  whole  w<M*ld  to  himself.  This  was  the 
spirit  that  animated  the  apostles  after  the 
wonderful  impulse  which  they  received  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  as  they  went  everywhere,  in 
obedience  to  Christ's  last  command,  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  Paul,  who  re- 
ceived his  commission  directly  from  Christ, 
after  His  ascension,  was  the  first  foreign  mis- 
sionaiy, having  been  appointed  as  ih^  apostle 
to  the  Gtentiks;  and  the  graphic  record  of 
his  labors  and  successes,  contained  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  shows  how  well  he  fulfilled 
his  commission,  and  presents  him,  for  all  time 
to  come,  as  the  Modkl  Missionabt.  Bespect- 
ing  the  labors  of  the  other  apostles,  we  pos- 
sess but  slender  information.  A  few  brief  no- 
tices in  the  Acts,  and  some  vague  and  uncer- 
tain accounts  from  ecdesiastioil  history,  are 
all  that  have  reached  us.  Yet  these,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  established  fact,  that  in 
the  course  of  a  single  generation,  the  Gospel 
was  propagated  throughout  the  then  known 
worla,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  their  lives 
must  have  been  devoted  to  the  missionary 
work.  Peteb  appears  to  have  directed  his 
labors  chiefly  to  the  dispersed  Jews,  to  whom 
his  epistles  are  directeo.  Christian  antiquity 
ascrioes  to  him  a  settlement  in  Antioch,  and 
afterwards  in  Parthia ;  but  he  appears  to  have 
extended  his  missionary  tours  as  far  as  Baby- 
lon, where  his  first  epistle  is  dated,  and  which 
is  sapposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  metro- 
polis of  the  eastern  dispersion  of  the  Jews. 
Eieebius  states  that  he  was  brought  to  Borne 
by  the  providence  of  Gk)d,  to  oppose  the  here- 
tical schones  of  Simon  Magus;  and  this 
statement  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  re- 
cently discovered  work  of  Hippolytns.  And 
tradition  makes  him  to  have  suffered  crucifix- 
ion at  that  place,  beinff  placed  on  the  cross  at 
his  own  request,  with  his  head  downwards, 
deeming  himself  unworthy  to  sufier  after  the 
manner  of  his  Master.  But  the  whole  state- 
ment as  to  his  ever  having  been  at  Bome  is  of 
questionable  authority. 

James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  is  represented 
as  having  labcved  among  the  Jews  who  were 
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Bcattered  abroad  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
neighboring  countries ;  but  as  he  resided  seve- 
ral years  at  Jerusalem,  and  finally  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  cruelty  of  Herod,  it  is  not  probable 
that  his  travels  were  either  frequent  or  ex- 
tensive. Andrew  seems  to  have  chosen  Scy- 
thia  and  the  adjacent  countries  as  the  scene 
of  his  missionary  exertions.  He  passed  along 
the  shore  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  returned  to 
Byzantium,  now  called  Constantinople,  where 
he  labored  in  word  and  doctrine  with  consider- 
able success.  He  afterwards  traveled  through 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  Achaia,  and 
Epirus,  preaching  repentance  and  forgiveness 
of  sins  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  Pbilip 
is  considered  as  the  apostle  of  Unper  Asia, 
and  is  supposed,  in  conjunction  witn  Andrew, 
to  have  sown  the  seed  of  Divine  truth  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Scythia.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  preached  at  Hierapolis,  in  Pnry- 
gia,  where  he  sealed  his  mission  with  his  blood. 
Bartholomew,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  Nathaniel,  extended  his  travels  as 
far  as  India^  on  this  side  the  Ganges,  where  he 
instructed  the  inhabitants  in  the  revelation  of 
Divine  truth,  and  at  his  departure  presented 
them  a  copv  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  He 
is  also  said  to  have  preached  in  Lycaonia. 
Thomas,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Je- 
rome, was  a  very  active  and  useful  missionary, 
who  labored  among  the  Medes,  Persians,  Par- 
thians,  Bactrians,  Carmanians,  Hyrcanians, 
and  Magians.  The  Portuguese,  when  they 
visited  India  in  the  sixteenth  century,  discov- 
ered traditions  and  ancient  monuments,  which 
they  regarded  as  evidence  that  this  apostle  had 
preached  there.  The  ChiUdean  Christians 
throughout  all  Asia  regard  Thomas  as  their 
apostle ;  and  the  Syrian  Christians  of  India, 
on  the  Coromandel  and  Malabar  coasts,  to 
the  number  of  200,000,  hold,  with  a  constant 
and  uniform  tradition,  that  this  apostle 
was  the  founder  of  their  churdies.  He  is 
said  also  to  have  visited  Ceylon.  These  ex- 
isting traditions  are  corroborated  by  ancient 
writers. 

Matthew,  or  Levi,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  is 
said  to  have  remained  for  some  time  in  Judsea, 
declaring  the  glad  tiding  of  salvation ;  and 
there  to  have  written  his  €k)6pel,  about  the 
time  that  the  apostles  Peter  ana  Paul  su^red 
martyrdom  at  Rome.  He  then  went  as  a  mis- 
sionary into  Ethiopia,  Persia^  Pcnihia,  and 
India ;  and,  either  in  the  latter  of  these  places, 
or  in  Abyssinia,  he  suffered  martyrdom. 
Simon,  called  Zdoies,  appears  to  have  traveled 
through  Egypt,  Cyreney  Asia,  Libya,  and  Maur 
ritania,  Nicephorus  asserts  that  ne  introduced 
the  Gospel  to  Britain,  where  he  preached,  and 
wrought  many  miracles.  Others,  however, 
are  of  opinion  that  he  directed  his  route  toward 
PersfOf  where  he  labored  till  he  received  the 
crown  of  martyrdom. 

John,  the  beloved  disciple,  called  John  the 
Divine,  shared,  for  some  time,  with  Peter,  in 


preaching,  working  miraeleSi  and  enduring  se* 
verepersecution  ^i  Jerusalem;  and  in  Samaria 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  by  imposition  of  their 
hands.  About  a.  d.  52,  this  apostle  continued 
as  "a  pillar"  of  the  Christian  Chorch  in 
Judaa ;  and,  after  that  period,  he  is  Eud  to 
have  carried  the  word  of  life  to  the  iobabit- 
ants  of  Parthia  and  India  ;  but  it  is  more  evi- 
dent that  he  labored  for  some  time  in  Atk 
Miner,  In  the  persecution  which  raged  under 
Domitian,  about  a.  d.  95,  he  was  banished  to 
the  isle  of  Patmos,  where  he  was  providentially 
preserved,  and  favored  with  a  series  of  the 
most  important  visions.  Under  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Ncrva,  he  was  recalled  from  exile, 
and  returned  to  Ephesus,  where  he  continued 
to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  till,  at  leng:th, 
he  peacefully  breathed  out  his  sonl  into  the 
hands  of  his  Redeemer,  in  the  ninety-ninth 
year  of  his  |^. 

JuDE,  or  ^idas,  not  Iscariot,  commenced  his 
missionary  labors  in  Judaa,  Galilee,  Samam, 
and  Idumea;  and  afterwards  extended  bis 
travels  to  Mesoootamia,  Persia,  Armenia^  and 
Libya  ;  and,  either  in  the  latter  place  or  in 
Persia,  the  faithfulness  of  his  preaching  was 
rewarded  by  a  cruel  deatk  James  tbz  Lees 
does  not  seem  to  have  extended  his  labon 
beyond  the  Jewidi  metropolis,  where  he  met 
his  death  at  the  hands  of  uie  Jews. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  the  labors  of  each 
of  the  apostles,  see  a  summaiy  in  Fahricm 
Lux  Evang,  cap.  5,  pp.  95-114;  Lardior 
XVn.  p.  239;  Prof,  Burton's  Ecdes,  Hist.l  281. 

From  highly  respectable  authorities,  it 
would  appear  that  tne  Gospel  was  preached 
in  Britain  in  the  first  century.  Bishop  Stil- 
lingfleet  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  Chris- 
tian church  was  planted  m  this  island,  in  the 
time  of  the  apostles ;  as  Eusebins  distioctlj 
states  that  some  of  them  had  "  passed  ora 
the  ocean,  and  preached  in  the  British  isles :' 
and  Theodoret  mentions  the  Britons  among 
the  nations  whom  the  *'  fishermen,  pnblicaiis, 
and  tentmakers,''  as  he  styles  them,  had  i^ 
duced  to  embrace  the  religion  of  the  cmcified 
Jesus.  Gildas,  the  earliest  of  our  British  hifr 
torians,  speaking  of  the  memorable  revolt  and 
overthrow  of  tne  Britons  under  Boadicw, 
about  A.  D.  60,  gives  us  to  understand  t^.^^Jj 
Gospel  then  began  to  be  successfully  pnhlishw 
in  the  country ;  and  the  correctness  of  h» 
statement  is  supported  by  those  ancient  Cam- 
brian records,  called  the  Friades.  la  these  it 
is  stated  that  the  celebrated  Caractacos,  who, 
after  a  war  of  nine  years,  was  betrayed  to  the 
Bomans,  was,  together  with  his  father,  Brefr 
nius,  and  the  whole  family,  carried  prisoners  to 
Rome,  about  the  year  53,  where  they  r«nained 
for  a  period  of  seven  years.  At  this  time  tw 
word  of  life  was  preached  in  the  imperial  city; 
and  Brennius,  with  others  of  his  family,  became 
professed  members  of  the  Christian  chur^ 
At  the  expiration  of  seven  years  they  wctc 
permitted  to  return,  and  were  thus  famisaea 
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with  a  fayorable  opportanity  of  introdacing 
the  Gospel  into  their  own  coontry.  It  is  also 
said  that  three  Christians,  one  an  Israelite, 
and  the  other  two  GentileSi  with  whom  they 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  associating,  accom- 
panied them  from  Rome,  and  became  instru- 
mental, as  preachers,  in  reclaiming  many  of 
the  Britons  from  their  ancient  superstitions, 
and  instructing  them  in  **  the  truth,  as  it  is  in 
Jesus." 

It  does  not  appear  that  Caractacus  himself 
embraced  the  laith  of  Christ  at  Rome ;  but 
his  son  Cyllin,  and  his  daughter  Eigar,  are 
both  ranked  among  the  British  saints.  That 
son  is  represented  as  the  grandfather  of  King 
Lucius,  who  made  great  exertions  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Christianity  in  Siluria,  the  country 
of  his  ancestors ;  and  even  the  celebrated 
King  Arthur  seems  to  have  been  a  descendant 
of  this  family.  Eigar,  the  daughter  of  Carac- 
tacus, is  said  to  have  bestowed  her  hand  on  a 
British  chieftain,  whose  domain,  called  Caer 
Sarllog,  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Old 
Sarum ;  and  Claudia,  one  of  her  sisters,  is 
supposed  to  have  become  the  wife  of  a  Roman 
senator,  named  Pudens. 

Within  little  more  than  one  hundred  vears 
from  our  Saviour's  passion,  Justin  Martyr 
places  Christians  in  every  country  known  to 
the  Romans,  which  must  have  included  Britain. 
Irenaeus  also  asserts,  that  our  holy  religion 
was  propaoited  to  earth's  utmost  bounds  by 
tiio  Apostles  and  their  disciples.  Again  he 
mentions  the  Cdts  among  the  nations  then 
enlightened,  the  Celtic  race  being  then  seated  in 
the  British  lales.  TertuUian  speaks  of  British 
districts  inaccessible  to  Roman  arms,  but  sub- 
dued by  Christ.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  sums  up 
at  length  the  evidence  relating  to  this  subject ; 
and  to  his  argument  the  curious  reader  is  re- 
ferred. It  appears  evident,  however,  not  only 
that  there  was  Christianity  in  Britain  at  a 
very  early  period,  but  that  there  was  a  regu- 
lated Church,  with  its  bishops,  who  were  sum- 
moned to  foreign  councils,  where  matters  of 
vital  importance  were  discussed  and  deter- 
mined, long  before  Augustine  was  sent  by 
Gregory  the  Great,  to  convert  the  British  Isles 
to  Rome 

Most  laithfullv  did  the  first  preachers  of 
ChristiADity  fulnl  their  commission;  for  by 
Uiem  the  Gospel  was  preached,  not  only  to 
Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  but  also  to  Bri- 
tons, Gauls,  Spaniards,  Hindoos,  Arabians, 
Persians,  and  Scythians.  Others  were  sent 
out  by  them  who  emulated  their  fidelity.  An 
oriental  writer  relates  that  all  Persia,  all  parts 
of  As^ria,  Armenia,  and  Media,  the  regions 
about  Babylon,  Huz,  and  Gala,  to  the  borders 
of  India,  received  the  Gospel  and  its  institu- 
tions, from  the  hands  of  Agheus,  the  silk- 
weaver,  the  disciple  of  the  Apostle  Haddeus 
or  Thaddeus.  Tnis  took  place  about  fifteen 
years  after  the  ascension  of  our  Lord. — See 
Yeaief'$  Indian  Church  History^  pp.  27,  29. 


Century  IT. — In  the  second  century,  the 
march  of  divine  truth  was  steady  and  trium- 
phant. Eusebius  informs  us  that  the  followers 
of  the  Apostles  imitated  their  example,  in 
distributing  their  worldly  goods  among  the 
necessitous  believers ;  and  quitting  their  own 
country,  went  forth  into  distant  lands  to  pro- 
pagate the  Gospel.  Among  them  were  An- 
aronicuSt  AristarchuSf  Cresceiu,  Marcus,  Sylva- 
nuSf  and  Trophimtu ;  and  to  these  were  after- 
wards added  Pantctnus,  who  traveled  into 
India;  and  Irenaus  and  Pothinus,  who  came 
from  Smyrna  and  settled  in  France.  Tradition 
relates  that  Irensus  was  sent  by  Polycarp 
into  Gavlj  (circ.  a.d.  160.)  It  is  added  also, 
that  Pothinus  received  a  similar  commission. 
(Greg,  Turon.  History  France,  L  p.  27 ;  and 
Ca»e?s  Lives  Fatfiers,  p.  162.)  Pantanus, 
master  of  a  school  of  philosophy,  in  Alex- 
andria, was  sent  by  Demetrius,  oishop  of  that 
city,  to  India,  where  he  remained  several  years ; 
and  on  his  return,  is  said  to  have  brought  with 
him  a  copy  of  tiie  Gospel  of  Matthew 
in  Hebrew,  which  had  been  left  by  Bartho- 
lomew. Athenagoras,  who,  towards  the  end  of 
this  century  wrote  an  apology  for  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  says,  *'  The  Christians  made  small 
account  of  the  present  life,  but  were  intent 
only  on  contemplating  €rod,  and  the  divine 
Word,  who  is  from  him ;  what  union  the  Son 
has  with  the  Father ;  what  communion  the  Fa- 
ther has  with  the  Son ;  what  the  Spirit  is ;  and 
what  are  the  union  and  distinction  subsisting 
between  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit''  Bardasones,  of  Mesopotamia,  in  allu- 
dmg  to  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  on  its  pro- 
fessors, says,  "  In  Parthia,  poly^my  is  allowed 
and  practiced;  but  the  Christians  of  that 
country  practice  it  not.  In  Persia,  the  same 
may  be  said  with  regard  to  incest.  And  in 
Bactria  and  Gaul,  where  the  rites  of  matri- 
mony are  defiled  with  impunity,  the  Christians 
act  not  thus.  In  fact  wherever  they  reside, 
their  practice  triumphs  over  the  worst  of  cus- 
toms, and  the  worst  of  laws."  While  the  doc- 
trines of  the  cross  were  progressively  spread- 
ing, through  the  labors  of  devoted  mission- 
aries; while  the  lives  and  deportment  of 
the  converts  illustrated  the  divine  origin  and 
beneficial  effects  of  those  doctrines ;  the  great 
work  of  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures  occu- 
pied the  hearts  and  hands  of  many  others. 
Latin  versions  of  the  oracles  of  truth  were 
multiplied.  That  which  was  styled  the  Italic 
version  was  considered  decidedly  the  best 
The  Syriac,  Ethiopian,  and  Egyptian  versions 
appeared  at  no  great  distance  of  time;  but 
their  dates  cannot  now  be  ascertained  with 
precision.  The  blessed  truths,  however,  which 
they  contained,  were  so  powerfully  owned  and 
blessed  of  God,  that  wherever  they  circulated, 
like  a  fertilizing  stream,  they  transformed  the 
moral  desert  into  the  garden  of  the  Lord. — 
Smith,  L  p.  26. 

Centcby  hi.— In  the  third  century,   the 
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progress  of  Christianity  in  the  world  was  yery 
considerable,  though,  with  r&pect  to  the  par- 
ticular countries  into  which  it  was  introduced, 
the  same  degree  of  uncertainty  prevails,  as  was 
noticed  in  the  second.  Origen  haying  been 
inyited  from  Alexandria  by  an  Arabian  prince, 
succeeded  in  converting  a  tribe  of  wandering 
Arabs  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  fierce  and 
war-like  nation  o^the  Goths,  who,  inhabiting 
the  countries  of  lAesia  and  Thrace,  made  per- 
petual incursions  into  the  neighboring  pro- 
vinces, and  some  likewise  of  the  adjoining 
tribei  of  Sarmaiia,  received  the  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel  by  means  of  several  bisnopo, 
who  were  either  sent  thither  from  Asia 
or  had  become  their  captives.  These  vener- 
able teachers,  by  the  power  of  their  doctrine, 
and  the  sanctity  of  their  lives,  became  the  in- 
struments of  converting  great  numbers,  and  in 
time,  of  softening  and  civilizing  this  rude  and 
barbarous  people.  Fabian,  Bishop  of  Rome, 
sent  Dionysius  and  six  other  missionaries  into 
Ghiul ;  and  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Decius  (A.  D.  250),  and  in  the  midst  of  his 

Eersecutions,  the  Christian  churches,  which 
ad  hitherto  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  were  consider- 
ably increased.  By  the  labors  of  many  pious 
and  zealous  men,  among  whom  was  Satuminus^ 
the  first  bishop  of  Toulouse,  churches  were 
founded  at  Paris,  Tours,  Aries,  Narbonne,  and 
several  other  places.  From  these  sources,  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  spread,  in  a  short 
time,  through  the  whole  country. 

In  the  course  of  this  century  Christianity 
flourished  in  Germany,  particularly  in  those 
parts  which  border  upon  France.  Maternus, 
Clemens,  and  others,  founded,  in  particular,  the 
churches  Cologne,  Treves,  and  MentE.  No 
positive  account  has  been  transmitted  respect- 
ing the  |>rogrc8s  of  Christianity  in  the  British 
Isles  during  the  third  century.  The  historians 
of  Scotland  contended,  indeed,  that  the  Gospel 
then  first  visited  that  country ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  their  account  may  be 
true.  (See  Usher  and  Stillingfleet  Anttq,  d 
Orig.  Ecell.  BriU,) 

In  this  century,  the  clemency  and  mildness 
of  several  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  and  the 
encouragement  which  some  of  them  gave  to 
Christianity,  tended  materially  to  augment  its 
influence.  The  piety  and  charity  of  ttie  Chris- 
tian disciples  continued  to  excite  the  notice 
and  admiration  of  the  heathen,  and  the  aseal- 
ous  labors  of  Origen  and  others  in  the  trans- 
lation and  dispersion  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  in  the  composition  of  dLBerent  works  in  the 
defence  and  illustration  of  Christianity,  contri- 
buted to  increase  the  number  of  Christians, 
and  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  church. 

g^earsou's  Historic  View  of  the  Progress  of  the 
ospely  p.  15.)  Origen  observes,  "  that  so  de- 
sirous were  the  Christians  of  propagating  their 
religion  throughout  the  world,  that  some  of 
them  had  undertaken  to  travel,  not  only  to 


cities,  but  to  towns  and  villages,  to  convert  the 
Heathen." 

In  the  third  century,  Christianity  had  be- 
come so  extensive,  that,  about  the  year  245, 
the  empror  Philip,  tho^^h  evidently  a  world- 
ly-minaed  character,  and  but  little  influenced 
by  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  was  induced  to 
make  a  profession  of  the  new  religion,  and 
openly  to  patronize  its  friends  and  sulherents. 
About  the  same  time,  the  light  of  divine  truth 
was  greatly  extended  both  in  France  and  Ger- 
many. And  (though  the  power  of  religion 
seemed  to  decline  both  among  the  nastors  and 
professors  in  Africa  and  Asia,  whicn,  from  the 
inroads  of  barbarians,  became  a  scene  oi  miser- 
able confusion,)  vet  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
God  so  over-ruied  events,  that  the  invaders,  by 
carrying  away  with  them  several  Christiau 
minist(^  forced  these  persons  to  become  mis- 
sionaries, contrary  to  tneir  own  intentions,  and 
rendered  them  instrumental  in  the  conversion 
of  many. 

Centukt  rV. — ^The  flrst  Christian  missiona- 
ries to  Ireland  were  Eieran,  Aibe,  Declan,  and 
Ibar,  all  from  the  British  Churches  in  Scot- 
land and  Wales,  faithful  and  self-denyinff 
missionaries  of  the  Christian  Faith,  ana 
but  little  sullied  from  its  original  lustre.  The 
period  of  their  arrival  is  very  likely  to  have 
been  the  early  part  of  this  century,  when 
British  Christians  may  have  sought  refuge  in 
Ireland  from  the  fury  of  the  Diocletian  perse- 
cution, then  raging  throughout  all  the  provin- 
ces of  the  Roman  empire ;  for,  as  Ireland  was 
beyond  the  boundary  of  the  emperor's  domin- 
ions, it  was  almost  the  only  pmce  that  could 
afford  an  asylum  to  the  Christians,  until  the 
return  of  peace  and  security.  Christianity 
was  for  a  long  time  confined  to  the  southern 
portion  of  the  island ;  but  even  here  its  pro- 

gress  was  slow.  A  few  families  and  solitary 
ermits  constituted  the  infant  Church.  Kieran 
is  commonly  regarded  as  the  first  bishop  of 
Ossory. 

In  the  fourth  century  Chri/sostom,  archbishop 
of  Constantinople,  maintained  many  presby- 
ters and  others  in  Phaeniciaj  partly  at  his  own 
charge,  and  partly  by  the  assistance  of  pious 
and  well  disposed  persons,  whose  only  work 
it  was  to  instruct  the  inhabitants  in  the 
truths  of  Christianity.  During  the  same 
century,  ConsAantine,  surnamed  the  ^reat,  was 
raised  to  the  imperial  sceptre ;  and,  in  his  per- 
son, Christianity  ascended  the  throne  of  the 
Ciesars.  Unfortunately,  Constantine  preferred 
coercive  measures  for  the  establishment  of  re- 
ligion, and  deemed  the  sword  a  more  efficient 
instrument  in  the  destruction  of  idolatry,  than 
the  milder  endeavors  of  missionary  instniction. 
But  the  order  issued  by  him  for  the  transcnb- 
ing  of  fifty  copies  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
to  be  placed  in  the  difierent  churches  of  the 
empire,  was  a  more  legitimate  missionary 
work.  It  was  about  the  same  period  that  the 
Gospel,  having  been  carried  to  the  GoUis,  by 
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some  Ohrigtian  prisoners,  Ulphilas,  who  had 
been  appointed  tneir  pastor  or  bishop^  under- 
took to  fonn  an  alphabet,  and  to  translate  the 
Scriptures  into  the  Gothic  language.  Frag- 
ments of  this  version  are  still  in  ezistenoe, 
from  which  transcripts  hare  been  made  and 

Sblished  by  Dr.  Barrett,  of  Dublin,  and  M. 
uo,  of  Borne. 

Christianity  was  introdaced  into  Georgia  by 
Kino,  a  pioos  female  who  was  carried  captive 
into  that  coantry,  and  by  her  exhortations  and 
prayers,  prevailed  upon  the  Cyarmerian  to 
embrace  the  reli(pon  she  professed ;  but  some 
sappose  she  Toiantarily  left  Rome  to  visit  Je- 
rusalem, and  from  thence  proceeded  into  the 
ancient  Iberia,  accompanied  by  Sidonia  and 
Abrata,  and  succeeded  m  establishing  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  (Letters  from  the  Caucasus  and 
Georgia ;  translated  from  the  French,  p.  107. 
Lond.,  1823,  8vo.) 

(For  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  into 
Abyssinia,  in  this  century,  see  Jbwmia,) 

Many  of  the  monks,  at  this  early  period,  are 
said  to  have  engaged  in  the  missionary  Work, 
and  to  have  been  very  instrumental  in  extend- 
ing the  Christian  faith,  particularly  among  the 
Persians  and  Saracens*  A  monk  named  Abra- 
ham labored  with  success  among  the  idolatrous 
inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  of  Edessa,  until  a 
church  was  formed,  and  pastors  from  among 
themselves  phiced  over  them.  (See  Smith, 
YoL  L  pttge  32 ;  and  JoweU's  Christian  Rt- 
senrckes.    vol-  L  p.  171.) 

In  this  century,  Armenia,  into  which  Chris- 
tianity had  before  been  introduced,  was  com- 
pletely Christianized,  through  the  labors  of 
Gregory  **  the  Enligktener,"  The  Gospel  was 
also  furtfaifr  propagated,  during  this  century, 
in  Persia. 

Durinff  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Yalens,  a 
large  body  of  the  Gcths,  who  had  remained  atr 
tached  to  their  ancient  superstitions,  were  per- 
mitted by  that  prince  to  pass  the  Danube  and 
"^o  inhabit  Dacia,  Moesia,  and  Thrace,  on  con- 
dition of  living  subject  to  the  Roman  laws,  and 
of  embracing  Christianity,  which  condition 
was  acccptea  by  their  king,  Fritigem.  And 
VlpkHas,  Dishop  of  those  Goths,  who  dwelt  in 
Moesia,  translated  the  four  Gospels  into  the 
Gothic  language. 

Notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
Christian  bishops  in  the  European  provinces 
of  the  empire,  great  numbers  of  Pagans  still 
remained.  In  Gaul,  however,  the  labors  of  the 
venerable  Martin  of  Tours  were  so  successful 
in  the  destruction  of  idolatry  and  superstition, 
and  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  that  he 
justly  acquired  the  title  of  the  Apodle  of  the 
GauU. 

In  respect  to  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  the 
propagation  of  Christianitjr  in  these  early  ages, 
t>c8ide8  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  brief 
narrative  of  Luke,  and  the  incidental  allusions 
of  the  Epistles,  the  Christian  Fathers  have  left 
abundant  testimony.    Clement,  who  was  a  co- 


temporary  with  Paul,  says  of  the  labors  of  that 
ApoBtle,  *^  He  preached  both  in  the  East  and 
in  the  West,  leaving  behind  him  the  glorioutf 
report  of  his  faith ;  and  so,  having  taught  the 
wnole  world  righteousness,  and  for  that  end, 
traveled  even  unto  the  utmost  bounds  of  th9 
West,  he  at  last  suffered  martyrdom,"  &c. 
(Clem.  M,  Cor,  C.  V.  VL) 

Justin  Martyr,  who  wrote  about  one  hundred 
and  six  vears  after  the  asoension,  has  these  re- 
markable words:  *< There  is  not  a  nation, 
either  of  Greek  or  barbarian,  or  of  any  other 
name,  even  those  who  wander  in  trib^  and 
live  in  tents,  amongst  whom  prayers  and  thanks- 
givings are  not  o&red  to  the  Father  and  Cre- 
at(Mr  of  the  universe,  by  the  name  of  the  cruci- 
fied Jesus." 

Irenaus,  who  died  ▲.  d.  202,  speaks  of  the 
Christians  of  his  time  living  in  Uie  Court  of 
Rome :  '*  But  how  is  it  those  who  are  in  the 
regal  halls  are  faithful  ?  Does  not  each  one 
of  those  who  have  charge  of  Caesar's  utensils, 
and  those  who  have  not,  stand  forth  preeminent 
according  to  his  merit?" 

TertiMion,  who  comes  about  fifty  years  after 
Justin  Martyr,  refers  very  frequentlv  to  the 
success  of  the  first  missionarifv  of  tne  cross. 
He  says,  **  We,  so  great  a  multitude  of  men, 
ahnost  a  majority  of  every  state,  pass  our  lives 
in  serenity  and  quietude."  ( TertuUian  to  Soch 
pulus.)  ^  If  we  desired  to  d^  with  open  ene- 
mies and  not  with  hidden  foes,  we  should  not 
lack  the  power  of  numbers,  and  the  influence  of 
ample  resources.  Doubtless  the  Moors,  and  the 
Germanic  race,  and  the  Parthians  themselves^ 
or  any  nations,  however  great,  are  more  nu- 
merous, yet  dwelling  in  one  locality,  and  cir- 
cumscribed by  their  own  limits,  rather  tbiui 
difiused  through  the  whole  world.  But  we, 
though  of  yesterday,  have  filled  every  sphere  of 
life :  cities,  castles,  islands,  towns,  the  exchange, 
the  very  camps,  the  plebeian  populace,  the  seats 
of  judges,  the  imperial  jpalace,  the  senate  and 
the  forum.  They  (the  heathen  adversaries  of 
Christianity)  lament  that  every  sex,  a^e,  and 
condition,  and  persons  of  every  rank,  also,  are 
converts  to  that  name."  *'  We  have  been  able, 
though  unarmed  and  not  seditious,  but  only 
differing  in  opinion,  to  contend  against  you 
by  the  odium  of  separation  only ;  for  if  we, 
such  a  vast  company  of  men,  should  withdraw 
from  you  and  retire  to  some  remote  comer  of 
the  world,  assuredly  the  loss  of  so  many  citi- 
zens irrespective  of  their  character,  would  over- 
spread your  dominion,  and  at  last  would  brine 
upon  yon  the  retribution  of  desertation  itself. 
Without  doubt  you  would  be  greatly  terrified 
at  your  solitude,  the  stillness  of  things,  and  a 
species  of  stupor  as  of  a  dead  city.  You 
would  search  for  subjects  in  those  places  in 
which  you  might  have  held  the  sceptre."  {Ter» 
tuUian's  Apology,  Chap.  37.) 

Chrysoaom,  who  wrote  towards  the  close  of. 
the  foiurth  centurv,  attests,  that  at  that  time, 
the  Christian  faith  had  become  almost  univer- 
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sally  difihsed;  he  says:  "Bat  consider  and 
think  within  voorself,  in  how  ghort  a  time 
the  whole  world  became  filled  with  so  many 
churches,  and  such  populous  nations  conyerted 
to  the  &ith ;  people  persuaded  to  abrogate 
their  country's  laws,  rooting  out  their  old  habits 
and  customs,  and  everywhere  overturning  the 
heathen  altars  in  the  regions  of  the  Romans, 
Persians,  Scythians,  Maurians,  and  the  Hin- 
doos, to  the  world's  end." 

And  to  these  may  be  added  the  testimony 
of  ancient  Paffan  writers.  TadtuSf  in  giving 
an  account  of  ihe  fire  which  happened  at  Rome 
about  thirty  years  after  the  ascension,  asserts 
that  Nero,  m  order  to  suppress  the  rumors  of 
having  been  himself  the  author  of  the  mischief, 
had  the  Christians  accused  of  the  crime.  Speak- 
ing of  this  event,  he  writes :  *^  Thev  only  were 
apprehended  who  confessed  themselves  of  that 
sect ;  afterwards  a  vast  multitude  were  discov- 
ered by  them."  This  was  about  six  years  after 
Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and 
something  more  than  two  after  his  arrival  in 
Rome  himself.  Pliny  the  j^ounger,  the  govei^ 
nor  of  Pontus  and  Bithyma,  on  applying  to 
the  emperor  Tn^an  for  directions  as  to  the 
treatment  of  Christians,  says :  "  Suspending 
all  judicial  proceeding;8, 1  have  recourse  to  you 
for  advice ;  for  it  has  apneared  to  me  a  matter 
highly  deserving,  especiuly  on  account  of  the 
great  numbers  of  persons  who  are  in  danger  of 
suffering:  for  many  of  all  ages,  and  of  everu 
rank,  ofbdh  sexes,  likewise,  are  accused  and  will 
beauused.  Nor  has  the  contagion  of  this  super- 
stition seized  cities  only,  but  the  lesser  towns 
also,  and  the  open  country.  Nevertheless  it 
seemed  to  me  that  it  might  be  restrained  and 
corrected.  It  is  certain  that  the  temples,  which 
were  almost  forsaken,  begin  to  be  more  frequentr 
ed ;  and  the  sacred  solemnities,  after  a  long  in- 
termission, are  revived.  Victims,  likewise,  are 
everywhere  bought  up ;  whereas,  for  some  time 
there  were  few  to  purchase  them.  Whence  it 
is  easy  to  ima^ne  that  numbers  of  men  might 
be  reclaimed,  if  pardon  were  granted  to  those 
that  shall  repent"  We  need  not  pursue  these 
testimonies  farther.  Nothing  can  be  more 
satisfactory  as  evidence  of  the  progress  which 
Christianity  achieved  in  the  huids  of  its  first 
misBionaries. 

Centubt  v.— At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  the  Roman  empire  was  divided  into 
two  distinct  sovereignties,  under  the  dominion 
of  Arcadius  in  the  East,  and  of  Honorius  in  the 
West  The  confusions  and  calamities  which 
about  this  period  attended  the  incursions  of 
the  Goths,  the  temporary  possession  of  Italy 
by  Odoacer,  and  the  subsequent  establishment 
of  the  Ostrogoths,  were  prejudicial  to  the  pro- 
gress of  Christianity.  The  zeal  of  the  Chris- 
tian emperors,  more  especially  of  those  who 
reigned  m  the  east,  was,  notwithstanding,  suc- 
cessfully exerted  in  extirpating  the  remains  of 
the  Gentile  superstitions,  and  the  Church  con- 
tinuiH)  daily  to  gain  ground  on  the  idolatrous 


nations  in  the  empire.  In  the  East,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Mount  Libanus  and  Antilibauua 
were  induced  by  the  persuasions  of  Simeon  the 
Stylite,  to  embrace  the  Christian  reli^on.  By 
his  influence  also,  it  was  introduced  into  a  cer- 
tain district  of  Arabia.  In  the  West,  the  Ger- 
man nations,  who  bad  destroyed  that  divisioii 
of  the  empire,  graduallv  embraced  the  religion 
of  Hie  conquered  people.  Some  of  them  had 
been  conv^ted  to  the  Christian  futh  before 
their  incursions  upon  the  empire ;  and  sacb, 
among  others,  was  the  case  of  tne  Gfoths.  It  is 
uncertain,  however,  at  what  time  and  by  whose 
labors  the  Vandals,  Sueves,  and  Akms  were 
evanffeiized.  The  Burgundians,  who  inhabited 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  passed  from 
thence  into  Gkuil,  received  the  Gospel,  hoping 
to  be  preserved  bv  its  Divine  Author  fix)in  the 
ravages  of  the  Huns.  But  in  general  these 
fierce  and  barbarous  nations  were  induced  to 
embrace  Christianity,  by  the  desire  of  liTing 
in  greater  security  amidst  a  people  who,  for 
the  most  part  professed  it,  and  from  a  peisoft- 
sion  that  the  doctrines  of  the  majority  mnst 
be  best  This  conformity,  of  course,  most 
have  been  chiefly  outward  and  formal— (P<or- 
son's  brief  Historic  View  of  the  Progress  of  tk 
Goaod,  p.  19.) 

Pope  Celestine  the  First  sent  PaUadios  to 
Ireland,  where  he  arrived  a.  d.  431.  The  mis- 
sion was  unattended  with  success,  which  ^Te 
rise  to  a  proverb  among  the  Irish,  that  *' Not 
to  Palladius  but  to  Patrick  did  the  Lord 
grant  the  conversion  of  Ireland."  St  Patrick, 
whose  original  name  was  Succath,  was  next  ap- 
pointed. The  place  of  his  birth  was  Bonna- 
ven,  which  lay  between  the  Scottish  towns 
Dumbarton  and  Glasgow,  and  was  then  reck- 
oned to  the  province  of  Britain.  This  vil- 
lage, in  memory  of  Patricus,  received  the 
name  of  Kil-Patrick,  or  Kirk-Patrick.  His 
father,  a  deacon  in  the  village  church,  gave 
him  a  careful  education;  he  was  instructed 
indeed  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but 
he  did  not  come  to  know  what  he  possessed  in 
this  knowledge  until  the  experience  of  gr^t 
trials  brought  him  to  the  consciousness  of  it. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  carried  off,  with 
many  others  of  his  countrymen,  b^  Scottish 
pirates,  to  the  northern  port  of  tlie  island  Hi- 
bemia  (Ireland). — (Neander's  History  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  Vol.  11.  p.  122.)  He  was 
sold  to  a  chieftain  of  the  people,  who  made 
him  the  overeeer  of  his  flocks.  Here  he  re- 
main^ six  years,  during  which  time  he  receiv- 
ed the  renewing  grace  of  God.  At  length  he 
recovered  his  liberty,  but  was  again  reci^tnred. 
But  in  a  short  time,  however,  ne  was  allowed 
to  return  home,  and  not  long  after  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  After 
his  ordination  in  Gaul  he  was  sent  in  comjMOJ 
with  several  others,  as  a  missionary  to  ^^^^^ 
The  party  landed  at  the  place  now  occupied 
by  the  town  of  Wicklow,  either  in  the  year 
432  or  441.     After  preaching  in  diflercnt 
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parts  of  the  coantryi  St.  Patrick  visited  Tara, 
or  Temora,  the  rojal  residence  of  the  moa- 
archs;  and  here,  notwithstanding  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  paganpriests,  his  preaching  was 
most  sacceasml.  He  gained  over  to  the  Gos- 
pel several  zealous  converts.  In  an  epistle  ad- 
are»ed  to  Garadoc,  or  Goroticns,  prince  of 
certain  districts  in  Wales,  after  stating  that 
he  had  been  seized  by  a  predatory  band,  and 
carried  captive  to  Ireland,  he  notices  the  suc- 
cess which  had  attended  his  endeavors  to  bring 
over  the  natives  *'to  the  obedience  of  the 
laith."  He  thus  offers  his  reason  for  snbse- 
qncntly  becoming  a  missionary:  "Dwelling 
among  barbarians,  a  Ghristian  and  an  ex- 
ile, arged  by  my  love  and  zeal  for  God  and 
the  truth  of  Christ,  I  wished,  although  rudely 
and  in  an  unpolished  manner,  to  declare  those 
things  from  my  mouth ;  for  the  love  of  my 
neighbors  and  my  children  in  the  Lord  aroused 
me,  and  compelled  me  to  give  dp  my  countrv, 
my  parents,  and  even  my  life  also,  if  I  should 
be  thought  worthy  to  teach  the  truth  to  the 
nationa."--(8ee  Sir  William  Betham's  Irisfi  An- 
tiquarian Mesearches,  Vol.  U.  p.  433.)  In  the 
course  of  St.  Patrick's  missionary  journey- 
ings  he  visited  also  the  south  of  Ireland, 
^ngus,  the  king  of  Cashel,  received  him 
courteously,  listened  to  his  preaching,  and  be- 
came a  convert ;  but  the  earlier  Christians  of 
the  country,  especially  the  bishops  Ailbe,  De- 
clan,  Kearan,  and  Ibar,  did  not  give  him  so 
glad  a  welcome ;  they  either  had  not  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  extent  of  his  labors  among 
uieir  pagan  countrymen,  or  they  had  some 
fears  lest  the  object  of  his  visit  might  be  to 
claim  supremacy  over  them.  It  b  expressly 
stated  that  Ibar  would  on  no  account  submit 
to  him,  because  he  did  not  wish  a  foreigner  to 
he  the  patron  of  Ireland,  At  length,  however, 
their  differences  were  made  up,  and  they  were 
persuaded  to  cooperate  with  each  other  in  a 
more  cordial  spirit  St.  Patrick,  after  this, 
returned  to  the  north,  where  we  next  find  him 
engaged  in  the  foundation  of  the  See  of  Ar- 
magh, the  date  of  which  event  is  assigned  to 
the  year  455.  From  this  time  he  appears  to 
ha^;e  ceased  in  a  measure  from  more  arduous 
labors,  and  to  have  employed  himself  in  hold- 
ing synods  for  the  setUement  of  the  church. 
Several  of  the  canons  enacted  in  these  coun- 
cils are  still  in  existence,  and  they  serve  to  elu- 
cidate many  of  the  doctrines  and  customs  of 
the  early  Irish  church.  Whatever  time  St 
Patrick  could  spare  from  these  important  avo- 
cations, was  passed  in  retirement  at  Saulf 
where,  in  prayer  and  meditation  he  ended  his 
days.  He  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  was 
buried  near  the  site  of  the  present  cathedral  of 
Down.-(  Todd't  Ancient  Church  in  Ireland^  p.  14.) 
The  efforts  to  evangelize  the  world,  were 
not,  however,  restricted  to  individual  attempts. 
In  the  fifth  and  several  succeeding  centuries, 
the  Ne$torians  became  the  most  missionary  body 
at  that  time  existing,  as  well  as  the  most 


numerous.  (For  an  account  of  the  origin  and 
missions  of  this  body,  see  Nestorians  and 
China) 

Most  writers  agree  that  the  Christian  reli- 
gion was  early  planted  in  Arabia^  from  the 
great  number  of  Jews  dbpersed  among 
these  tribes,  who  claim  their  descent  from 
Abraham  and  Ishmael.  Some  have  main- 
tained that  several  tribes  among  the  Arabians 
had  received  the  Christian  religion  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  Mohammed.  An  able  writer 
mentions  one  PhylarchuSf  and  a  whole  tribe 
of  Arabians,  who  in  the  fifth  century  made 
profession  of  the  Christian  religion.  "  Even 
the  Arabians  themselves  own  that  the  Chris- 
tians were  very  numerous  in  Arabia,  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  Mohammed,  as  appears  from 
numerous  passages  in  the  Koran,  where  both 
Christians  and  Jews  are  mentioned,  as  well  as 
in  their  own  common  histories,  cited  by  Pocock 
and  other  Orientalists.  The  principal  tribes 
that  embraced  Christianity  were  Hamgerf  and, 
according  to  others,  the  whole  kingdom  of  the 
HomeriteSf  Gfiassan,  Rabia^  Tagfdah^  Bahra, 
'Tonuchf  part  of  the  tribes  of  Tay  and  Kodda, 
the  inhabitants  of  Najaram  and  the  Arabs  of 
Hira,"  {See  Mr.  Sale's  Prelim.  Discourses,  p.  29.) 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  had  been  translated  into  their 
tonpiie,  which  will  account  for  the  subsequent 
extinction  of  their  churches.  All  nations  that 
have  had  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  lan- 
guage have  stood,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
against  the  seductions  of  Mohammedanism ; 
such  are  the  Greeks,  Syrians,  Armenians,  Aby»- 
sinians,  Coptics,  and  some  others.  (See  Yeates*s 
hviian  Church,  p.  41.) 

In  the  same  centu^,  the  conversion  of  the 
southern  or  lowland  rids  is  said  to  have  been 
effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  British 
bishop  named  Ninias;  and  though  they  were 
soon  after  reduced  by  the  northern  Picts,  their 
heathen  conquerors  permitted  them  to  retain 
the  profession  of  Christianity.  The  baptism 
of  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  took  place  about 
the  vear  496  ;  and  it  has  been  justly  remark- 
ed, that,  '^  nothwithstandlng  he  was  an  ungodly 
mao,  he  became  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
Providence  to  promote  a  cause  of  which  he 
knew  not  the  value."  Through  the  influence 
of  his  queen  Clotilda,  who  was  a  zealous  Chris- 
tian, he  was  induced  to  profess  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel,  and  was  baptized  at  Bheims,  together 
with  his  sister,  and  three  thousand  of  his 
troops.  (See  Smith's  Origin  of  Missionary  So- 
ciaies,  Vol.  I.  p.  23.) 

In  Britain,  Christianity  was  almost  extin- 
guished by  the  predatory  incursions  of  the 
Scots  and  Picts,  and,  afterwards,  by  the  per^ 
secutions  of  the  Saxons. 

Century  YL — ^This  century  was  distinguish- 
ed by  some  further  advances  of  Christianity, 
both  in  the  East  and  West  The  bishops  of 
Constantinople,  under  the  influence  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Grecian  emperors,  succeeded  in 
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couTerting  some  barbarous  nations,  inhabiting 
the  coast  of  the  Eozine  Sea,  among  whom 
were  the  Abasgi,  whose  country  lay  between 
the  shores  of  that  sea  and  Mount  Ooacasos ; 
the  HenUif  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Danube; 
the  Jlani,  Lani,  and  2iani,  together  with  other 
uncivilized  nations,  whose  precise  situation 
cannot  now  be  accurately  ascertained,  were 
converted  about  the  same  time,  during  the 
reiffu  of  Justinian.  In  the  West,  Remigius, 
bishop  of  Bheims,  was  remarkably  Buccessfol 
in  Gaul,  where  the  example  of  Glovis  continued 
to  be  followed  by  great  numbers  of  his  sub- 
jects. 

Britain  was  abandoned  by  the  Romans  in 
the  fifth  century,  and  then  became  subject  to 
the  SaxonSi  wno  forthwith  establishea  their 
pagan  religion.  The  Boman  language,  cus- 
toms, and  manners,  with  all  the  Christianity 
that  existed,  were  at  once  swept  away  from 
the  largest  and  finest  portions  of  the  island,  b^ 
the  Saxon  invasion.  The  Britons  were  divi- 
ded into  a  great  number  of  petty  kingdoms, 
and  their  princes  animated  with  as  much 
hostility  against  each  other  as  against  the  in- 
vaders.' But  they  were  generally  too  high- 
minded  to  brook  that  foreed  and  ignominious 
incorporation  to  which  the  Gauls,  and  Span- 
iards, and  Italians  had  submitted,  and  gradu- 
ally retiring  to  the  western  peninsula,  to  the 
land  of  lakes,  and  to  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land, their  language  ceased  to  be  spoken  in 
that  great  division  of  the  island,  which  now 
obtained  the  name  of  EngUmd,  from  its  An- 
glican conquerors. 

It  is,  however,  to  Wales  and  CormeaU  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  progress  of  Christianity 
in  Britain  during  this  period.  Fuller  says : 
''  The  entire  bo<]hr  of  the  British  Church  at 
this  time  was  in  Wales,  where  Bangor  on  the 
north,  and  Caerleon  (on  the  Usk,  in  Mon- 
mouthshire^) on  the  south,  were  the  two  eyes 
thereof  for  learning  and  religion.  The  latter 
bad  in  it  the  court  of  King  Arthur,  the  see  of 
an  archbishop,  a  college  of  200  philosophers, 
who  therein  studied  astronomy;  and  was  a 
populous  place  of  great  extent"  There  is 
reason  to  oelieve  that  Bangor,  near  Chester, 
was  of  e^ual  eminence  with  Caerleon  for  men 
of  learning  and  piety.  It  is  said  that  the 
monastery  at  this  place  contained  2,100  monks, 
divided  into  seven  courses,  of  300  each. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  people  sprang  from  three 
piratical  tribes  of  Gothic  origin.  Two  of 
these  were  seated  in  what  is  now  called  Jut- 
land, and  in  three  adjacent  islands.  The  emi- 
gration of  the  Jutes  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  extensive,  its  British  settlements  being 
confined  to  Kent,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the 
southern  part  of  Hampshire.  The  Angles, 
whose  home  lay  in  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  as 
now  called,  emigrated  entirely,  and  spreading 
over  the  north-eastern,  midland,  and  northern 
counties  of  south  Britain,  eventually  gave  name 
to  the  whole  countty.    The  Saxons,  nearest 


neighbors  of  these,  found  new  abodes  in  Essex, 
Middlesex,  and  those  counties  west  of  Kent 
which  lie  between  the  Thames  and  the  Chan- 
nel. The'earlier  years  of  their  settlement  in 
Britain  were  little  favorable  to  their  reception 
of  the  Christian  religion.  The  people,  indeed, 
whose  fair  possessions  had  lured  them  from 
their  Scandmavian  abodes,  had  risen  into  im- 
portance and  wealth  under  an  abandonment  of 
paganism.  The  Britons,  aroused  into  a  Icmg 
course  of  sanguinary  conflict  with  their  treach- 
erous invaders,  were  little  likely  to  think  of 
their  conversion.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
the  native  clergy  made  no  attempt  to  humanize 
these  ferocious  pagans,  by  communicating  to 
them  a  knowledge  of  the  Qospel,  The  pagan 
warriors,  moreover,  were  likely  to  derive  new 
prejudices  against  Christianity,  from  the  suc- 
cess which  usually  waited  upon  their  own 
arms.  Britain's  trust  in  the  cross  had  not 
secured  hor  fortunes  from  constant  declension. 
Reliance  upon  Woden  had  been  encouraged 
unceasingly  by  victory.  A  people  unacquainted 
wi^  true  religion  would  naturally  infer  that  its 
own  deities  were  more  powerful  than  those  of 
its  opponents.  A  considerable  change  must 
be  wrought  in  the  whole  frame  of  a  society 
like  this  before  it  could  be  gained  over  to  calm 
reflection  ui>on  the  religion  of  a  people  proa- 
trate  under  its  assaults.  Providence,  nowever, 
eifected  such  a  change.  England's  principal 
monarch  then  was  Ethdbert,  King  of  Kent 
He  appears  to  have  ascended  his  father's 
throne  about  the  year  560 ;  and,  probably,  ten 
years  afterwards  he  married  Bertha,  daughter 
of  Cherebert,  Kin^  of  Paris.  This  princess 
coming  of  a  Christian  family,  was  not  allowed 
to  pass  over  into  Kent  until  ample  stipulationfl 
haa  been  made  for  the  free  profession  of  her 
religion.  She  came  accordinely,  attended  by 
Luidhard,  a  Frank  bishop,  and  for  her  accom- 
modation a  British  church  was  erected,  in 
honor  of  St  Martin,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Canterbury.  A  Christian  congregation  was 
formed  in  the  principal  seat  of  Anglo-Saxon 
power.  As  its  leading  member  was  the  most 
illustrious  female  in  the  island,  we  may  reason- 
ably suppose  that  it  did  not  long  fail  of  mak- 
ing converts.  Hence  it  became  understood  at 
Rome,  that  among  Englishmen  an  anxiona 
desire  prevailed  for  admission  to  the  church. 
Gregory  the  Great,  as  he  is  termed.  Bishop  of 
Rome,  intimated  to  Bertha  by  letter  that  she 
ought  early  to  have  inclined  her  husband  fa- 
vorablv  towards  her  own  religion.  The  vener- 
able Bede  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  Gregory's  attention  was  first 
directed  to  Britain  as  a  missionary  field,  which. 
Dr.  Clarke  says,  is  taken  from  the  Saxon 
Homily  of  JSlfric,  written  more  than  nine  hun- 
dred years  ago :  "  While  yet  a  private  clerey- 
man,  Gr^ory,  passing  through  a  slave  market 
in  his  native  city,  found  his  eyes  forcibly  ar- 
rested by  some  light-haired,  fair-complexioned 
youths,  who  stood  exposed  for  sale.    '  Whence 
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eome  these  lads  ? '  he  asked.  *  From  Britain/ 
was  the  answer.  '  Are  the  people  Christians 
there  ? '  he  then  inquired.  '  No,  pagans/  he  was 
told.  '  Alas ! '  he  said, '  how  grievons  it  is  that 
faces  fair  as  these  shonld  own  sabjection  to  the 
swarthy  devil  I '  His  next  question  was, '  What 
do  you  call  the  tribe  from  which  these  young 
people  spring?'  'Angles,'  said  the  dealer. 
*  Ah  I  that  is  well,'  Gr^ory  rejoined ;  *Jngels 
they  are  in  countenance,  and  choirs  of  anffels 
they  ought  to  be.  Where  in  Britain  do  their 
kindred  live?'  'In  Deura,'  was  the  reply. 
'  Well  again,'  Gregory  said ;  '  it  is  our  duty 
to  deliver  them  from  God's  ire.  Pray,  who  is 
king  of  the  land  so  significantly  named?' 
'Ella,'  replied  the  slave-merchant.  'Ah!' 
the  pious  inquirer  added,  '  HaMvjah  moat  be 
sung  in  that  man's  country.' "  Gregory  resolved 
upon  undertaking  a  mission  into  Anglia.  Nor 
did  the  Pope  discourage  his  intention,  but  the 
Boman  people  would  not  allow  him  to  enter 
upon  a  labor  so  remote  and  perilous.  How- 
ever, after  Gr^ry's  elevation  to  the  See  of 
Borne,  A.  D.  592,  be  selected  Audio,  or  Augus- 
tine, Prior  of  the  Monastery  of  St  Martin,  in 
Borne,  to  lead  a  devoted  band  upon  the  mis- 
sion. Austin,  having  eng^eed  several  monks 
as  partners  in  his  tou,  left  Kome,  but  halting 
among  the  monastic  recluses  of  Lerins,  these 
devotees,  to  whom  the  difficulties  of  his  under- 
taking were  necessarily  better  known  than 
they  could  have  been  at  Bome,  utterly  dis- 
couraged him  firom  the  attempt  He  applied 
for  Gregoiy's  leave  to  withdraw  from  the  en- 
terprise. 6ut  the  pontiff  would  hear  nothing 
of  despondence ;  he  rebuked  the  missionary's 
posillanimity,  refused  to  cancel  his  obligation, 
and  commanded  him  to  lose  no  time  in  reach- 
ing Britain.  Austin  now  rallied  his  spirits, 
proceeded  northwiu^  and  providing  himself 
with  intennreters  in  GkraJ,  set  sail  for  the 
chalky  clira  of  Kent  He  landed  in  the  island 
of  Thanet,  and  thence  dispatched  a  messenger 
to  Ethelbart,  informing  him  of  his  arrival,  and 
declaring  that  he  had  come  thus  far  in  hope  of 
showing  him  the  way  to  heaven.  By  the 
Kentish  prince,  however  well  the  message 
might  have  pleased  him,  it  was  cautiously  re- 
ceived. He  gave  no  permission  to  his  Boman 
guests  for  a  further  advance  into  the  country, 
until  he  had  gone  himself  and  made  observa- 
tions. Austin  and  his  companions  met  him  in 
procession,  one  of  them  bearing  a  silver  cross, 
another  a  vidure  of  the  Saviour,  while  the  re- 
mainder cnanted  litanies.  The  prior  dis- 
claimed any  other  object  than  to  guide  the 
king  and  all  his  people  to  everlasting  ioys 
above.  '  Fair  wonu  and  promises,'  Ethelbot 
replied,  '  but  still,  new  and  uncertain.  I  can- 
not relinquish  for  them  what  my  countrymen 
have  long  and  universally  professed,  x  our 
distant  pilgrimage,  however,  and  charitable 
nrpose  of  offering  us  a  boon  so  highly  valued 
f  yourselves,  jusUy  claim  our  hospitality.  I 
lall,  therefore,  provide  you  with  a  residence 


and  means  of  living.  Nor  do  I  restrain  yon 
from  endeavors  to  spread  your  opinions  among 
my  people.'  The  residence  provided  was  at 
Canterbury,  and  the  missionaries  entered  that 
city  to  take  possession  of  it,  with  imposing 
solemnities. 

Austin's  views  were  now  directed  to  the 
consolidation  and  extension  of  his  authority ; 
and  he  repaired  to  the  confines  of  Wales,  and 
sought  an  interview  with  the  native  prelacy 
of  Britain.  The  place  rendered  memorable 
by  this  meeting  seems  to  have  been  under  the 
shade  of  some  noble  tree,  afterwards  known 
as  Augustine's  Oak,  situated,  probably  within 
the  modem  county  of  Worcester.  The  prelates 
and  monks  in  Wales,  wishing  to  retain  their 
independence  of  the  See  of  Bome,  and  the  inte- 
grity of  their  own  doctrines,  naturally  resisted 
the  claims  of  Augustine.  Violent  altercations 
ensued;  the  Kentish  prince  was  engaged  in 
the  quarrel ;  and  the  unfortunate  Cambrians, 
whose  only  crime  consisted  in  their  conscien- 
tious resistance  to  a  foreign  yoke,  were  doomed 
to  suffer  the  invasion  of  their  territories,  and 
in  some  instances,  the  loss  of  their  lives.  And 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope  had  aa  much  to  do  with  the  origin 
of  this  mission  as  the  love  of  souls.  But  from 
whatever  motive  it  was  undertaken,  it  was  the 
point  of  the  papal  wedge  which,  first  insinuated 
into  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  of  England, 
by  Gregory  I.,  was  speedily  driven  deeper ; 
until,  by  uie  authority  of  Innocent  HI.  it 
completely  destroyed  the  indepeidence  of  the 
British  Church,  and  laid  her  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  the  Pope.  It  was,  therefore,  the  policy 
of  Augustine  to  undermine  the  simplicity  of 
religious  worship  among  the  Britons,  and  to 
operate  upon  the  imagination  and  superstition 
01  tho  Saxons,  by  means  of  sensual  doctrines, 
and  a  gaudy  ritual,  which  he  had  imported 
from  ItaJy.  Image  worship,  purgatorid  inflic- 
tions, the  efficacy  of  good  worhs,  and  the  virtue 
of  old  bones,  designated  relics,  were  all  ready 
and  at  hand.  ''The  wily  monk,"  sajs  a 
modem  writer,  "assumed  such  austerity  of 
manner,  and  sanctity  of  deportment,  that  he 
effectually  secured  the  veneration  of  the  delu- 
ded multitude ;  and  by  his  pretended  miracles, 
which  any  juggler  of  the  present  day  could 
surpass,  very  easily  imposed  on  their  crednUty." 
Gregory  was  transported  with  joy,  on  hearing 
the  continued  prosperity  of  the  mission;  and  in  a 
letter  to  Ethelbert,  exhorted  him  "  to  assist  Au- 
gustine in  the  good  work  by  all  the  ttcpedients  of 
exAorto/fVm,  TERROR, and  COBBECTu)N!"  The 
whole  of  this  a£BEiir  is  highly  monitory.  Eng- 
land had  once  more  become  the  land  of  pa- 
ganism; but  b^  the  labors  of  forei^  mission- 
aries, Christianity  was  again  established.  The 
process  was  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  by 
which  the  lioman  empire  had  been  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  Christian  faith. 
There  it  had  b^gun  with  the  poor,  and  bad 
made  its  way  up,  unassisted  by  any  human 
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power,  or  any  worldly  or  interested  motives 
but  here  the  missionaries  came  with  the  im- 
posing rank  of  ambassadors  on  a  religions 
errand ;  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  kings 
of  those  petty  states  into  which  England  was 
divided ;  and  having  succeeded  with  them,  the 
nominal  conversion  of  their  subjects  followed 
OS  a  matter  of  obedience.  The  kings  had  an 
obvious  political  motive  for  professing  a  reli- 
gion, which  enabled  them  to  connect  them- 
selves by  intermarriages  with  tlie  princes  of 
the  Continent ;  prepared  a  refuge  for  them  in 
case  of  expulsion  ^om  their  own  dominions ; 
and  placea  them  in  communication  with  the 
more  civilized  parts  of  the  world. — Fuller's 
Church  History  of  Britain;  Smith's  Religion 
of  Ancient  Britain,  p.  277 ;  Dr,  Southey  and 
Jkingsmill. 

To  Augustine's  mission,  as  well  as  many 
other  missionary  efforts  of  that  period,  the 
judicious  remarks  of  Dr,  3fosheim  will  apply. 
"  The  conversions  and  sacred  exploits  of  this 
age  will  lose  much  of  their  importance  in  the 
esteem  of  such  as  examine  with  attention  the 
acc<»unt8  which  have  been  given  of  them  by 
writers  of  this  and  the  succeeding  ages ;  for 
by  these  accounts,  it  appears  that  the  converted 
nations  retained  a  great  part  of  their  former 
impiety,  superstition,  and  licentiousness ;  and 
that,  attached  to  Christ  bv  a  mere  outward 
and  nominal  profession,  they,  in  effect,  re- 
nounced the  purity  of  his  doctrine,  and  the 
authority  of  his  Gospel,  by  their  flagitious 
lives,  and  the  superstitious  and  idolatrous  rites 
and  institutions  which  they  continued  to  ob- 
serve. If  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  writers 
of  this  century,  the  conversion  of  these  uncivil- 
ized nations  to  Christianity  was  principallv 
effected  by  the  prodigies  and  miracles  which 
the  heralds  of  the  Grospel  were  enabled  to  work 
in  its  behalf.  But,  in  abandoning  their  ancient 
superstition,  the  greatest  part  of  these  people 
were  more  influenced  by  tne  example  and  au- 
thority of  their  princes,  than  by  force  of  argu- 
ment, or  the  power  of  a  rational  conviction. 
The  missionaries  required  nothing  of  these 
barbarous  people  that  was  difficult  to  be  per- 
formed, or  that  laid  any  remarkable  restraint 
upon  their  appetites  and  passions.  The  prin- 
cipal injunctions  they  imposed  upon  these  rude 
proselytes  were,  that  they  should  commit  to 
memory  certain  summaries  of  doctrine,  and 
pay  to  the  image  of  Christ  and  the  saints,  the 
same  religious  service  which  they  had  formerly 
ofiered  to  the  statues  of  the  gods.  Nor  were 
they  at  all  delicate  or  scrupulous  in  choosing 
the  means  of  establishing  their  credit;  for 
they  deemed  it  lawful,  and  even  meritorious, 
to  deceive  an  ignorant  and  inattentive  multi- 
tude, by  representing  as  prodigies,  things  that 
were  merely  natural  events,  as  we  learn  from 
the  most  authentic  records  of  these  times." 

It  was  in  this  century  that  Cdumba^  or  Co- 
lombanus,  passed  over  into  the  western  parts  of 
Scotland,  and  promulgated  the  Gospel  among 


northern  Pids,  The  Scots  of  Argyle,  among 
whom  he  resided,  embraced  Christianity  in 
Ireland,  when  the  hostilities  of  their  neighbors 
compelled  them  to  seek  a  temporary  refuge  in 
that  country.  The  little  island  named  I-cohn- 
kill,  after  this  missionary,  was  the  seat  of  a 
mission  seminary,  which  he  conducted  for  a 
period  of  more  than  thirty  vears,  besides  retain- 
ing the  charge  of  several  other  institutions, 
which  he  had  founded  in  Ireland.  Columba 
had  the  happiness  of  baptizing  the  British 
sovereign ;  and  the  neighboring  Scots  and  Bri- 
tons held  his  character  and  penon  in  such  high 
estimation,  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
them  to  refer  to  him  as  the  final  umpire  in  the 
adjustment  of  their  difierences.  Of  royal  ex- 
traction; superior  talents  and  accomplishments ; 
fervent  In  spirit ;  indefatigable  in  his  exer- 
tions ;  unbounded  in  his  beneficence ;  unmoved 
by  injuries,  and  undaunted  by  danger;  he 
literally  "  overcame  evil  with  good,"  and  was 
made  the  honored  instrument  of  subduing 
the  prejudices,  and  winning  the  affections  of 
the  most  violent  enemies  of  the  Gospel.  He 
expired  in  the  act  of  transcribing  tne  Holy 
Scriptures. 

The  monastery  of  lona,  in  the  Hebrides, 
founded  by  Columba,  might  justly  be  called  a 
missionary  college,  as  the  great  object  of  the 
institution  was  to  prepare  Uie  residents  for  mis- 
sionary cnterprize,  by  previous  discipline,  and 
transcription  of  the  Scriptures.  From  thence 
went  forth  several  of  tnose  blessed  men,  by 
whom  many  parts  of  Germany,  and  the  Low 
Countries,  were  first  brought  to  the  knowled^ 
of  the  truth.  Three  ancient  manuscripts,  m 
the  Irish  character,  probably  written  in  this 
monasteiy  or  college,  are  still  preserved.  (See 
Sir  William  Betham's  Irish  Antiquities.) 

Such  was  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  monks 
of  lona,  that  they  are  said  to  have  frequently 
undertaken  expeditious,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  discover  any  land  which  the  Gospel  had 
not  yet  reached,  that  ihey  might  preach  to  its 
inhabitants  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  The 
Norw^ians  found  Irish  monks  in  Iceland, 
when  they  first  discovered  it^  about  the  year 
900.  The  followers  of  Columba  obtained'  the 
name  of  Cvldees,  from  certain  terms  implying, 
"  The  &mily  or  servants  of  God,"  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  it,  from  those  societies,  or  mo- 
nastic institutions,  founded  by  Papal  authority. 
"  From  this  nest  of  Columba,"  says  one  of  his 
biographers,  speaking  of  lona,  ^*  these  sacred 
doves  took  their  flight  to  all  quarters.  Where- 
ever  they  went  they  disseminated  learning  and 
true  religion,  and  seem  to  have  done  more  tow- 
ards the  revival  of  both,  than  any  other  society 
at  that  time  in  Europe.  In  fact,  lona,  or  I-colm- 
kill,  was,  in  the  early  ages,  a  seminary  of  all 
kinds  of  learning,  and  a  nursery  of  divines  for 
planting  churches."  (See  Smith's  Life  *of  Co 
\\imha.)  His  disciples  were  remarkable  for  the 
exemplary  holiness  of  their  lives,  and  through 
the  medium  of  their  missionary  labors,  the 
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sortfaern  Piiis,  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Merda  and 
Northumberktnd,  and  seyeral  of  the  northern 
nations  of  Europe,  were  conyerted,  at  least 
to  Uie  name  and  profession  of  Christianity. 
(See  Life  of  Colomba,  published  by  the  Mass. 
Sab.  School  Society.) 

To  the  sixth  centory  have  also  been  referred 
the  conversion  of  the  Ahasgi,  a  people  of  Scvthia, 
and  the  Heyoli,  who  resided  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube ;  together  with  that  of  Zathua,  a 
prince  of  the  Coichiacs ;  and  Almundunu^  a 
prince  of  the  Saracens.  About  the  same  period 
the  Pauiicans  arose  in  the  East,  and  were  so 
denominated  from  their  making  Paul's  Epis- 
tles the  chief  rule  of  their  liyes.  They  were 
proverbial  for  their  endeavors  to  spread  the 
Grospel,  in  opposition  to  the  errors  of  the  Greek 
and  Romish  churches ;  and  such  was  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  this  people,  and  so  numerous 
were  they  become  in  the  reign  of  the  Greek 
Empress  Theodora,  in  the  ninth  century,  that 
100,000  lost  their  lives  during  the  persecution 
of  that  Empress,  by  fire,  sword,  the  gibbet, 
impdement,  and  other  cruelties. 

Cbhturt  YU. — Cheerless,  indeed,  was  the 
commencement  of  the  seventh  century,  and 
gloomy  the  scene  on  which  the  first  Gregory 
closed  his  eyes,  the  barbarous  hosts  still  press- 
ing the  Roman  empire  on  the  north,  and  the 
Arabian  impostor  breaking  forth  from  his  sul- 
try sands,  as  the  avenger  of  the  Lord,  scatter- 
ing the  flock  from  field  to  field,  and  obliterat- 
ing the  once  flourishing  churches  in  the  East, 
and  along  the  African  coast  But  it  does  not 
wpear  that  any  of  those  nations  who  possessed 
the  written  word  of  God  relapsed  into  the  Mo- 
hammedan imposture.  According  to  Yeates, 
there  were  no  early  transhitions  of  the  Bible 
into  Arabic. 

During  this  centuir  the  spirit  of  missionary 
enterprize  arose  chiefly  from  the  North.  From 
the  monasteries  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
men  went  forth  glowing  with  the  desire  of 
bringing  the  GoAie  tribes  within  the  fold  of 
Christ  Along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  the 
Biack  Forestf  in  Batxiria,  and  7%urmgia,  the 
church  extended  itself  by  the  labors  of  men 
thus  devoted,  among  whom  shine  the  names 
of  FridoHn,  Gall,  Rupert,  Eustasius,  Willi- 
brod,  and  above  all,  Boniface^  as  apostles  of 
the  German  nations. 

Ckctury  VIII. — At  the  commencement  of 
the  eighth  untury^  when  a  considerable  part  of 
Germany  was  buried  in  the  darkness  of  pagan 
superstition,  Winfred,  a  Benedictine  monk, 
bom  in  England  of  illustrious  parents,  and 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Boniface^  at^ 
tended  by  two  companions,  went  over  into 
Friedond,  to  water  the  churches  which  Willi- 
orod  had  planted.  He  afterwards  removed  to 
Bavaria  and  Thuringia;  and  throughout  the 

Cter  part  of  Hesu^  even  to  the  frontiers  of 
>ny,  he  published  the  word;  and  in  the 
year  719  Gregory  the  second  made  him  bishop 
of  the  new  German  churdies.    In  his  mission 


from  England,  he  obtained  several  assistants, 
who  dispersed  themselves  in  the  villages ;  and 
in  a  circular  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the 
British  prelates  and  people,  he  earnestly  soli- 
cited their  prayers  for  his  success.  He  con- 
tinued his  missionary  labors  with  unabated 
ardor  till  the  age  of  seventy-five ;  when  going 
to  confirm  some  converts  in  the  plain  of  Dock- 
um,  he  was  attacked  and  killed,  with  the  whole 
of  his  company,  amounting  to  fifty-two  persons, 
by  a  troop  of  ferocious  Pagans  armed  with 
shields  and  lances.  The  German  Christians 
who  had  considered  Boniface  as  the  apostle  of 
their  conntrv,  immediatelv  raised  an  army,  and 
conquered  the  Pagans,  whose  lives  were  spared 
only  on  condition  of  their  submitting  to  bo 
instructed  in  the  truths  of  Christianity. 

Siefuvjfn,  another  Englishman,  was  partico* 
larly  distinguished  among  those  who  labored 
as  missionaries  in  Grermany.  On  one  occasion 
he  ventured  to  appear  before  an  assembly  of 
Saxons,  while  they  were  sacrificing  to  their 
idols,  and  with  a  loud  voice  exhort^  them  to 
turn  from  such  vanities  and  to  serve  the  livinr 
God.  This  interference  exasperated  the  idoU 
ators  to  such  a  degree  that  the  zealous  mission- 
ary would  probably  have  been  immolated  on 
the  spot,  had  it  not  been  for  the  remonstrances 
of  a  Saxon  chief,  named  Buto,  who  contended 
that  an  ambassador  of  Heaven  ought  not  to 
be  treated  with  less  respect  than  if  he  had 
come  from  the  king  of  some  neighboring  na- 
tion. Slefuvyn  was,  therefore,  permitted  ta 
retire  without  molestation,  and  he  continued  a 
useful  and  active  laborer  in  Germany  until  hif 
death. 

Vdlehad,  a  native  of  Northumberland,  is  also 
said  to  have  been  very  successful  among  tha 
Saxons,  whose  ferocious  spirits  were  softened 
by  his  meekness,  whose  minds  were  illuminated 
by  his  instructions,  and  some  of  whom,  it  ia 
hoped,  were  eternally  saved  through  his  in- 
strumentality. He  became  bishop  of  BrAnen, 
and  died  in  Friesland,  after  he  had  preached 
the  Gospel  thirty-five  years  with  unwearied 
perseverance  and  unabated  zeal. 

During  this  century  a  war  broke  out  be- 
tween Charlemagne  and  the  Saxons,  which 
contributed  materially  to  the  exttmsion  of  the 
nominal  Church.  After  a  long  and  obstinate 
struggle  the  Saxons  were  subdued ;  and  when 
gentle  means  proved  unavailing  to  induce 
them  to  embrace  the  Gospel,  coercive  methods 
were  adopted,  and  they  were  then  baptized  by 
thousands.  What  sort  of  converts  these  were, 
mav  easily  be  conceived.  However,  as  schools 
and  monasteries  were  founded,  and  ministers 
were  appointed  to  reside  among  them,  some 
general  knowledge  of  Divine  truth  must  hav« 
been  progressive^  diffused,  though  wretchedly 
intermingled  with  the  superstitions  of  the  a^e. 

During  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuriei 
the  zeal  of  British,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Chris- 
tians, induced  many  devoted  individuals  to 
undertake  extensive  and  laborious  missions  in 
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Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and  the  nnevan- 
gelixed  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
uind.  These  benevolent  toils  were  not  unfre- 
qaently  shared  by  princes  and  nobles,  when 
converted  from  pa^nism  to  Christianity.  As 
instances  of  this,  it  is  recorded  that  when  Aidany 
a  monk  of  Ireland,  and  a  zealous  and  sttcoess- 
fill  missionary  in  the  north  of  Enrland,  under- 
took his  missionary  tonrs,  Oswaul,  a  British 
prince,  who  had  been  baptised  and  educated 
in  Ireland,  acted  as  his  interpreter.  About 
this  period,  Carbinianf  a  French  Benedictine 
monk,  labored  assiduously  among  the  Bava- 
rians. Firmin,  a  Qaul  by  birth,  preached  in 
Alsace,  Bavaria,  and  Switzerland. 

Centubt  IX. — RumM,  a  native  of  England 
or  Ireland,  had  lon^  been  an  example  of  piety 
at  home,  when,  animated  by  a  desire  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  nations,  he  visited 
Bome,  and  earnestly  solicited  an  appointment 
as  a  missionatr.  His  request  was  granted, 
and  he  not  only  received  the  Papal  benedic- 
tion, but  was  also  ''  ordained  a  reigionary,  or 
missionary  bishop,  without  any  lixed  see." 
Antucharwi,  or  Anasgar,  preached  the  Gospel 
to  the  Danes  and  Swedes,  and  other  northern 
nations,  and  so  extraordinaiv  were  his  labors 
and  success,  as  to  cause  him  to  be  termed 
"  The  ApoatU  of  the  North." 

The  missionaries  who  accompanied  him,  or 
whom  he  sent  out,  were  directed  by  him  to  the 
apostle  Paul,  as  an  example  of  missionary  zeal. 
TO  these  and  other  Christian  worthies  who 
lived  at  this  period,  we  may  justly  add  the 
name  of  Adalard  or  Alardj  the  cousin-german 
of  Charlemagne.  He  appears  to  have  been 
truly  pious  from  early  years ;  and  though 
obligea  to  fill  several  important  oiBces  by  the 
emperor's  order  at  court,  he  retained  his  love 
of  privacy  and  retirement  He  founded  seve- 
ral monasteries,  in%hich  he  promoted  learning 
and  science.  His  favorite  institution,  how- 
evefj  was  a  missionary  college,  as  it  might  be 
justly  called,  founded  by  him  at  New  Corbie, 
or  Cosway,  nine  leagues  from  Paderbom,  upon 
the  Wcser,  expressly  instituted  to  be  a  nursery 
of  evangeiical  laborers  in  the  instruction  and 
conversion  of  the  northern  nations.  Anascha- 
rius,  mentioned  above,  was  one  of  its  greatest 
ornaments.  This  period  has  been  emphati- 
callv  called  "  The  Age  of  Missions." 

1  he  ninth  centary  was  likewise  rendered  re- 
markable by  the  attempts  of  Constantine,  (or 
Cyril,)  and  Methodius,  two  Greek  monks,  to 
evangelize  several  Sclavonian  tribes.  They 
were  the  sons  of  Leo,  a  Greek  nobleman,  of 
Theasalonica.  Cyril,  the  younger  brother,  was 
the  most  distinguished  for  his  literary  ac- 
quirements and  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tares.  In  his  youth  he  nad  enjoyed  the  best 
education  as  a  companion  to  the  young  Prince 
Michael ;  but  on  the  proposal  to  him  of  what 
was  deemed  a  highly  important  matrimonial 
alliance,  but  which  ne  disapproved,  he  with- 
drew from  court,  and  retirea  for  some  time 


into  a  monastery.  In  857  he  visited  Gonstan- 
tinople,  and  shortly  afterwards  proceeded  on  a 
mission  to  the  conntiy  of  the  Khazars ;  and 
proved  successful  in  prevailing  wiUi  tlie 
prince,  some  of  his  nobles,  and  many  of  his 
people,  to  embrace  the  profession  of  Christi- 
anity. He  then  visited  the  Bnl^ians,  witli 
the  same  design,  and  succeeded  in  baptizing 
manv  of  them.  Methodius,  the  other  hffotJier, 
filled  the  office  of  governor  on  the  8clav<mian 
frontiers  for  ten  years,  a£R>rding  a  moat  fiivor- 
able  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  Sclavonian  language.  He  afterwards  ac- 
companied his  brother  in  his  mission  to  the 
Khazars,  and  other  nations.  An  application 
being  made  to  the  Greek  emperor,  by  certain 
Moravo-Sclavonian  princes,  for  teachers  to 
instruct  their  people  in  the  truths  <^  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  two  brothers  were  at  once 
named  as  the  fittest  pereons  for  the  undertak- 
ing. Being  appointed  to  the  charge,  they  en- 
ga^  in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptura,  on 
which  they  are  said  to  have  employed  fomr 
years  and  a  half,  at  the  same  time  instructing 
the  inhabitants  of  Moravia.  Aiterwards  they 
visited  Rome,  where  Cyril  became  a  monk, 
and  died  there,  in  the  year  871.  To  efiect  tlm 
object  of  translation,  <!7ril,  with  the  assistance^ 
as  some  think,  of  his  brotiier,  Methodius,  in- 
vented an  alphabet,  adapted  to  the  language 
of  the  Sdavonie  tribes,  to  whom  they  were 
sent  Whether  th^  translated  the  whole  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  or  the  New 
Testament  principally,  is  uncertain.  Such, 
however,  has  been  the  attachment  to  tiiis  an- 
cient Sdavonie  version,  that  no  other  is  per- 
mitted to  be  read  in  the  churches ;  and  there 
existed  no  version  in  the  modem  Buss  prior  to 
the  year  1816,  when  the  Emperor  Alexander 
ordered  a  translation  to  be  made,  that  his  own 
subiects  might  be  favored,  like  other  nations, 
with  the  Scriptures,  in  their  vernacular  tongue, 
the  Sclavonian  language  having  been  for  cen- 
turies obsolete,  and  nearly  as  difficult  to  a 
modem  Buss  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  an  En- 
glishman.— (See  Report  of  British  and  Fore^ 
Bible  Society,)  This  order  of  the  onperor 
having  been  partially  carried  into  execution, 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testam^t  was  printed 
in  1823.  Since  that  time  the  printing  of  the 
Scriptures  in  modem  Buss  has  been  sus- 
penaed  principally  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesu- 
its and  the  opposition  of  the  Emperor  Nidho- 
la& — (Hskdsrson's  BiUieal  Researdus,  p.  132.) 
About  the  year  867,  under  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Basdius,  the  Macedonian,  the  Sda- 
vonians,  Arentani,  and  others,  inlmbitants  of 
Dalmatia,  sent  an  embassy  to  Constantinople, 
declaring  their  resolution  of  submitting  to  the 
Grecian  empire,  and  of  embracing  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  requesting  to  be  supplied 
with  suitable  teachers.  Their  request  was 
granted,  and  those  provinces  were  included 
within  the  pale  of  the  church.  The  fierce  and 
barbarous  nation  of  the  Russians,  inhabitants 
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of  the  Ukraine,  embraced  the  Gkwpel  under 
the  reign  of  the  same  emperor.  Bat  what  has 
already  been  said  as  to  the  nature  of  snch 
converBions,  most  be  borne  in  mind.  In  the 
case  of  indiyiduals,  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity may  haTe  been  sincere ;  hot  as  to  the 
^reat  body  of  the  people,  it  was  probably 
merely  formal.  In  tTO  course  of  this  centary, 
Christianity  besntn  to  be  preached  in  Ihe  fro- 
sen  regions  of  Scandinavia,  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  which  had  hitherto  been  involv- 
ed in  the  erossest  pagan  darkness.  In  the 
year  826,  JSoroU,  kmg  of  Jutland,  being  ex- 
pelled from  his  dominions,  implored  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Emperor  Lonis,  the  son  and 
anccesBor  of  Charlemagne.  That  prince  pro- 
mised him  his  assistance  on  condition  that  he 
would  embrace  Christianity,  and  permit  the 
ministers  of  that  religion  to  preach  in  his  do- 
minions, to  which  he  consented.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly baptized,  and  retorned  to  his  own 
coontiy,  attended  by  two  ecclesiastics,  Ansca- 
rita  and  Aubert,  monks  of  Corbri.  These  vei>> 
erable  miarionaries  labored  with  remarkable 
sncceas  daring  two  years  in  converting  the 
rade  inhabitants  of  Cmibria  and  Jutland.  On 
the  death  of  his  companion,  the  zealous  and 
indefatigable  Ansearius  went  into  Sweden,  a.  d. 
628,  where  his  exertions  were  also  crowned 
with  success.  After  having  been  raised  in  the 
year  831,  to  the  arohbishopric  of  Hamburgh, 
and  of  the  whole  north,  to  which  chaise  the 
Buperintendence  of  the  church  of  Bremen  was 
afterwards  added,  this  missionary  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  traveling  frequently 
amongst  the  Danes,  Cimbrians,  and  Swedes,  to 
form  new  churches,  to  confirm  and  estabHsh 
those  which  had  been  already  planted,  and 
otherwise  to  promote  the  cause  oi  Christianity. 
He  continued  in  the  midst  of  these  arduous 
and  dangerous  enterprises  till  his  death,  in  the 
year  865.  Rembert,  his  successor  in  the  super- 
intendence of  the  church  of  Bremen,  b^an, 
towards  the  close  of  this  century,  to  preach 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Brandenbwrgh,  and  made 
some  progress  towards  their  conversion. — 
(Pbab80n*s  Brief  Historic  View  of  the  Progrea 
efihe  Goepd,  page  29.)  About  the  midme  of 
this  century,  Uie  standard  of  the  cross  began 
to  be  unfurled  among  the  Bulgarians,  a  Scla- 
yonic  people  of  extraordinary  fierceness,  who 
had  long  proved  extremely  troublesome,  by 
their  contiguity  to  the  Qreek  emperors.  The 
mster  of  their  king  Bogoris  having  been  taken 
prisoner  in  a  military  excursion,  was  carried 
to  Constantinople,  where  she  heard  and  em- 
braced the  Gospel.  After  some  time  she  was 
ransomed,  and  on  her  return  home  she  was  so 
deeply  affected  by  her  brother's  idolatrous 
practices,  that  she  earnestly  sought  to  convince 
nim  of  the  absurdity  of  his  worship.  The 
king  listened  attentively  to  her  arguments,  but 
did  not  appear  inclined  to  change  his  religion, 
till,  on  the  appearance  of  a  pestilence  in  his 
dominions,  he  was  persuaded  to  pray  to  the 


Gk>d  of  the  Christians,  and  the  plague  was  al- 
most immediately  removed.  This  circum- 
stance convinced  him  of  the  omnipotent  pow- 
er of  Jesus,  and  he  took  an  early  ppportunity 
of  sending  to  Constantinople  for  missionariesy 
from  whom  he  and  many  of  his  subjects  re- 
ceived baptism.  Moshiem  remarks,  that  "  the 
missionanes  of  this  period  were  superior,  both 
in  their  principles  and  conduct,  to  those  of 
preceding  ages,  as  they  were  more  anxious  to 
inform  the  minds  of  men  than  to  extend  the 
domination  of  the  Pope,  and  th^  made  no 
attempts  to  add  to  the  number  or  their  con- 
verts by  ri^d  and  coercive  measures,  altoge- 
ther inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Qospd." 
— (Bxrru's  Higtory  attd  Origin  of  Missionary 
Societies,  Vol.  I.  pp.  49,  50.) 

CsNTUBT  X. — in  the  tenth  century,  the 
Christian  church  presented  a  deplorable  scene 
of  iterance,  superstition,  and  immorality. 
Amidst  the  darkness,  however,  which  universal- 
ly prevailed,  some  rays  of  light  occasionally  ap- 
pear. The  Nestorians  continued  their  missionary 
labors.  The  Hungarians  and  Avari  had  re- 
ceived some  imperfect  ideas  of  Christiani^ 
during  the  reign  of  Charlema^e ;  but,  on  his 
decease,  they  relapsed  into  idolatry,  and  the 
Christian  religion  was  almost  extinguished 
among  them.  Towards  the  middle  of  this 
century,  two  Turkidi  chiefe,  Bologndes  and 
G^ylas,  whose  territories  lay  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  made  a  public  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  were  baptized  at  Constantinople. 
Of  these,  the  fDrmer  soon  apostatised ;  the 
other  steadily  persevered,  received  instruction 
from  Hierotheus,  a  bishop  who  had  accompa- 
nied him  from  Constantinople,  and  encouraged 
his  labors  among  his  subjects.  Yarolta,  the 
daughter  of  G-ylas,  being  afterwards  married 
to  Seysa,  the  chief  of  the  Hungarian  nation, 
he  was  by  her  persuaded  td^embrace  Christi- 
anity. (!rey»,  however,  still  retained  a  predi- 
lection for  his  ancient  superstitions,  and  was 
only  prevented  from  apostatising  by  the  zeal 
and  authority  of  Adalbert,  archbishop  of 
Pra^e,  who  visited  Hungary  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  this  century.  But  however  imper- 
fect might  be  the  conversion  of  the  King,  the 
most  suutary  consequences  foUowed  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Gospel  by  his  subjects.  Humanity, 
peace,  and  civilization,  hegSLiL  to  fiouriui 
among  a  fierce  and  barbarous  people. — ^The 
inhabitants  of  Poland  were,  during  this  cen- 
tury, blessed  with  the  knowled^  of  Christi- 
anity. Some  Poles,  traveling  mto  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  were  struck  with  the  preaching 
of  the  Gk)spel,  and  on  their  return,  earnestly 
recommenaed  it  to  the  attention  of  their 
countrymen.  The  report  at  length  reaching 
the  ears  of  MidsUms,  the  Duke  of  Poknd,  he 
was  induced  to  divorce  his  seven  wives,  and 
married  Dambronca,  the  daughter  of  Boleslans, 
Duke  of  Bohemia.  He  was  baptized  in  the 
year  965,  and,  by  the  zealous  efforts  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess,  their  subjects  were  either 
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persuaded  or  obliged,  by  degrees,  to  abandon 
their  idolatry,  and  i)rofe8S  the  religion  of 
Ohrist.  The  conyersions  which  had  taken 
place  in  Russia  daring  the  preceding  century, 
were  neither  sincere  nor  permanent.  Bat  m 
the  year  961,  Wciodomir  having  married  Anne, 
sister  of  the  Greek  Emperor  JBasilius  the 
Second,  was  prevailed  apon  by  that  princess 
to  receive  the  Christian  jfaith.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly baptized  in  the  year  987.  The  Rus- 
sians follow^,  without  compulsion  or  reluc- 
tance, the  example  of  their  prince ;  and  from 
tliat  time  Russia  received  a  Christian  estab- 
lishment, and  considered  herself  as  a  daughter 
of  the  Greek  Church.  In  Scandinavia  Chris- 
tianity, which  had  been  so  successfully  intro- 
duced during  the  preceding  century,  had  met 
with  a  severe  check  in  Denmarkf  under  the 
reign  of  Gormo  the  Third,  who  labored  to  ex- 
tirpate it  entirely.  At  length,  however,  he  was 
compelled  by  Henry  the  First,  called  the  Fowler, 
the  predecessor  of  Otho  the  Great,  to  permit  the 
prorcssion  and  propagation  of  Christianity  in 
nis  dominions ;  and  under  the  protection  of 
the  emperor,  Unni,  then  Archbishop  of  Ham- 
burgh, with  some  other  ecclesiastics,  came  into 
Denmark,  and  formed  many  Christian  churches 
in  that  kingdom.  On  the  death  of  Gormo,  his 
successor  Sarold,  being  defeated  by  Otho  the 
Great,  A.  D.  949,  by  the  command  of  his  con- 

2ueror,  though  not  unwillingly,  embraced  the 
Gospel,  and  zealously  supported  and  propaga- 
ted it  amongst  his  subjects  during  his  reign. 
SuenrOtho,  however,  his  son  and  successor,  en- 
tirely renounced  the  Christian  name,  and  per- 
secuted his  Christian  subjects  in  the  most  cruel 
manner.  At  length,  being  driven  from  his 
throne,  and  forced  into  exile  among  the 
Scots,  he  was  led  to  reflect  on  his  Cli^istian 
education,  and  to  repent  of  his  apostasy ;  and 
being  restored  4o  his  kingdom,  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  the  most  sincere  and 
earnest  endeavors  to  promote  the  cause  of 
Christianity  in  his  dominions.  In  Sweden,  an 
almost  entire  extinction  of  the  Gospel  had 
taken  place.  Unni,  animated  by  his  success 
in  Denmark,  determined,  therefore,  on  at- 
tempting  a  revival  of  it  in  that  country.    His 

Eious  exertions  were  rendered  prosperous,  and 
e  had  the  happiness  of  confirming  the  Gospel 
in  Sweden,  ana  of  planting  it  even  in  the  re- 
moter parts  of  that  northern  region.  It  was 
daring  this  century  that  Norway  first  received 
the  Christian  faith.  Several  attempts  were 
previously  made  in  the  early  part  of  it,  which 
were  altogether  unsuccessful.  Tlie  barbarous 
Norwegians  resisted  both  the  exhortations  of 
the  English  missionaries,  and  the  more  forci- 
ble endeavors  of  their  princes,  to  convert  them 
from  their  idolatry,  till  the  year  945,  when 
Haco,  King  of  Norway,  who  had  been  driven 
from  his  throne,  was  restored  by  HarM,  King 
of  Denmark;  and  having  been  converted  by 
that  prince  daring  his  exile,  publicly  recom- 
mended Christianity  to  his  subjects.    The  im- 


pression, however,  which  was  then  made  upon 
their  minds,  was  but  slight ;  nor  were  they  en- 
tirely persuaded  to  become  Christiang  till  the 
reign  of  his  successor  Olam,  At  length  Swxn, 
King  of  Denmark,  having  conquered  Norway, 
obliged  his  subjects  universally  to  renoooce 
idolatry,  and  to  profess  the  GrospeL  Among 
the  missionaries  whose  labors  were  render- 
ed successfol  in  this  work,  Guthdald,  an 
English  priest,  was  the  most  eminent,  both  in 
merit  and  authority.  From  Norway,  Cbris- 
tianity  spread  into  the  Orkney  Islandt,  irhich 
were  then  subject  to  that  country,  and  pene- 
trated in  some  degree,  even  into  the  remote 
r^on  of  Iceland.  So  that  in  this  century  the 
triumph  of  Christianity  was  complete  through- 
out Scandinavia.  (Pearson*8  nrief  Hittonc 
View  of  the  Progress  of  the  Gospd,  p.  30-33.) 

Though  this  century  was  proverbially  an  age 
of  darkness,  jet  the  Gospel  continued  to 
spread.  And  it  has  been  well  remarked  that 
although  ^  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  at 
this  period,  had  their  defects,  yet  they  form  the 
principal  glory  of  those  times,  and  appear  to 
nave  been  attended  by  the  power  of  tiie  Holy 
Spirit,  to  the  genuine  conversion  of  numbers, 
and .  the  iinprovement  of  human  society." 
(fiuRDER's  miss,  Anec.,  p.  129.) 

From  the  end  of  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, the  progress  of  the  Gospel  continued  with 
varied  success,  among  the  Gothic  tribes.  After 
that  period,  in  the  tenth  century,  the  field  of 
missionarv  labor  extended  itself  still  further 
towards  the  East  Beyond  tiie  limits  already 
named,  amid  the  barren  table  lands  of  Sda- 
vonia  and  Sarmartia,  shut  in  by  the  Elbe  and  the 
Oural  mountains,  were  gathered  the  wandering 
tribes  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Sdam, 
who  presented  a  still  more  hopeless  task  to 
Christian  zeal.  UncontroUed  by  any  govern- 
ment or  law,  deeming  even  the  formation  of 
villages  an  infringement  of  liberty,  guided  only 
by  ti^itionary  custom,  they  dispersed  throaj^h- 
out  the  forests  and  plains  of  that  wide  district 
clustered  in  family  groups,  with  no  unity,  either 
of  national  existence,  or  of  habit,  or  even  of  re> 
ligion.  A  vague  superstition,  consisting  of  a 
rude  worship  of  nature's  powers,  with  stated 
sacrifices,  and  the  dualistic  notion  of  the  East, 
derived  from  contact  with  the  Scythian  tribes, 
possessed  their  minds  with  a  sense  of  religions 
awe ;  but,  throughout  the  whole  race,  even  the 
idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  had  become 
extinct.  One  social  virtue  had  the  force  of  law 
amongst  them ;  and  the  obligation  to  hospi- 
tality afforded  an  opening  for  the  strangers  of 
the  West  to  ^ain  an  entrance  ammig  them. 
Partly^  and  in  the  first  instance,  from  the 
Greek  Church,  by  the  two  apostles  of  Poland 
and  Prussia,  Cyril  and  Methodius ;  afterwards, 
and  more  perfectly,  by  emissaries  firom  the 
Latin  Church,  in  various  ways,  and  at  varioos 
intervals,  the  prevailing  form  of  Christianig 
was  propagated  in  these  countries  from  the 
tenth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries ;  and  during 
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the  same  period,  by  misaioiiaiies  chiefly  from 
the  moDastery  of  Ifeirf  Corbie,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Weser,  and  from  the  British  Isles.  And 
thus,  by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centary,  pa- 
ganism may  be  said  to  have  been  well  nigh 
banished  from  tbe  limits  of  Europe.  (G  rant's 
Bampion  Lecture,  p.  112.) 

Jfuehar,  the  aposUe  of  Denmark  and  Swe> 
den,  A.D.  826,  and  Gieeimar,  who  followed 
him  to  Denmark,  were  sent*  from  Neuf  Corbie. 
Missionaries  were  brought  by  Hakon,  king  of 
Norway,  into  his  dominions,  (938.)  Chris- 
tianity was  not,  however,  ^permanently  intro- 
duced before  the  reign  of  OlafL,  who  was  ac- 
companied from  England  by  John  Sigard, 
(993.)  Olof  XL  afterwards  reouested  mission- 
aries of  Canute,  upon  whicn,  Sigfrid,  first 
bishop  of  Wezia,  Uomkill,  and  others,  were 
sent  into  Norway,  (1019.) — (HiUory  EceUe,  ^ 
Adam.  Bremermi,) 

In  Germany,  the  exertions  of  the  Emperor 
Otho  contributed,  in  a  signal  manner,  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  Christianity,  and  to  estab- 
lish it  on  the  most  firm  foundation  throughout 
the  empire  At  the  earnest  request  of  the 
Rugi,  a  remarkably  barbarous  people,  who  in- 
habited the  countiy  of  Pomerania,  between 
the  Oder  and  the  Wipper,  and  the  Isles  •f 
Bugen  in  the  Baltic,  that  zealous  prince  sent 
Adalbert  among  them,  to  revive  the  know- 
ledge of  Christianity  which  had  formerly  ex- 
isted, but  was  then  extinguished.  The  mission, 
however,  was  unsuccessful ;  but  Adalbert,  who 
was  appointed  the  first  Archbishop  of  Mag- 
debnrgh,  was  snooessful  in  converting  great 
numbers  of  Sdavomans. 

Throughout  this  century,  the  Saracens  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  successfully  propagated  the 
doctrines  of  Mohammed ;  and  multitudes,  even 
of  Christians,  were  the  victims  of  theur  delu- 
sions. The  Turks  also  received  the  religion 
of  the  Arabian  impostors ;  and,  turning  uieir 
anns  af^inst  the  Saracens,  began  to  lay  tiie 
foundations  of  that  powerful  empire  which 
tii^  ftfterwards  estabbriied.  (Psabson's  Brief 
Hatoric  View,  p.  34.) 

Adalbert,  arcnbishop  of  Prague,  visited  Hun- 
gaiT,  and  afterwards  traveled  as  missionary 
to  Poland,  and  planted  the  €k)6pel  in  Dantadc ; 
and  was  at  length,  like  many  of  tilie  mission- 
aries already  named,  murdered  by  the  Pa^ns. 
(kkc  the  Great,  emperor  of  €(ermany,  dtetin- 
gu'ished  himself  in  this  age,  by  his  zeal  for 
religion,  by  erecting  and  endowing  churches, 
and  promoting  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
among  barbturoos  nations.  Nor  was  his  em- 
press, Adelaide,  less  remarkable  for  her  piety 
and  liberality.  English  misBionaries,  particur 
larly  Bernard,  were  the  active  instruments  in 
planting  tiie  standard  of  the  Cross  in  the 
Orkney  Islands  and  Greenland.  The  conversion 
of  the  Normans  is  likewise  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  this  century,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  ofRoUo,  Duke  of  Normandy,  to  Gi^a, 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Simple,  king  of  France; 
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but,  such  matrimonial  convendons  may  be 
justly  doubted :  they  might  assume  the  name 
without  the  change  to  Christianity. 

Hungary,  which  had  previously  received 
some  faint  dawnings  of  the  Christian  faith, 
became,  toward  the  end  of  this  century,  more 
enlightened.  Among  those  tribes  of  uncer- 
tain origin,  who  assailed  Europe  at  tiie  time 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Carolingan  empire, 
were  the  Magyars,  who  emerged  from  Asia,  and 
established  tnemselves  near  the  Don.  Being 
expelled  from  those  regions,  they  penetrated 
into  Ukraine,  from  whence  they  were  driven 
away  by  the  Russians,  and  then  arrived  in 
Dacia,  under  the  name  of  Hungarians,  (889.) 
At  the  head  .of  the  Magyar  hordes  was  tiM 
princely  race  of  Arfod.  1  he  tribes  were  seven 
in  number,  each  being  commanded  by  a  chief, 
almost  independent  Christianity,  as  we  have 
seen,  penetrated  among  them  under  the  reign 
of  Geysa  I.,  who  was  converted  from  heathen- 
ism, by  the  exertions  of  his  wife  Sardta  ;  and 
was  baptized  towards  980.  But  the  general 
conversion  of  the  Hungarians  to  Christianity 
took  place  under  the  reign  of  their  son  STSPBXir, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  kings  of  that  na- 
tion, who  was  at  once  the  apostle  and  legis- 
lator of  Hungary,  and  the  true  founder  of  that 
monarchy.  In  his  reign  churches  were  erected, 
bishoprics  established,  and  the  profeasion  of 
Christianity  became  general  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  tenth  century  has  been  emphatically 
styled  ^  an  iron  age,  barren  of  all  goodness ; 
a  leaden  age,  abounding  in  all  wickedness; 
and  a  dark  age,  remarkable  above  all  othen 
for  the  scarcity  of  writers  and  men  of  learning." 
In  this  deplorable  state  of  the  church,  however, 
some  rays  of  light,  as  shown  in  these  previous 
records,  passed  across  the  gloomy  scene,  and 
some  pleasing  occurrences  evinced  that  God 
had  not  yet "  forgotten  to  be  gracious  *'  to  his 
humble  worshipers.  Several  of  the  churches 
still  possessed  the  oracles  of  divine  truth  in 
the  vulgar  tongue;  the  supremacy  of  the  Bo- 
man  pontiff  was  in  some  places  opposed  with 
heroic  firmness,  and  the  doctrine  of  transnb- 
stAutiation  was  denied  by  many  to  whom  the 
Holy  Spirit  had  revealed  "^  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus."  (&iii^A,Yol.I.p.  51.)  In  the  dark- 
est ages  of  Christianity,  tne  few  rays  of  li^ht 
yet  unextinguished,  appear  in  conn^ion  with 
the  efiforts  of  missionaries  to  evangeliae  the 
heathen. 

Cbntubt  XI. — In  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury the  Christian  religion  was  further  ex- 
tended in  the  kingdoms  of  Sweden,  Norvxey, 
and  Denmark,  and  also  in  Germany,  by  the 
assistance  of  English  missionaries.  The  con- 
ductors of  the  mission  were  Sigefrid,  Archdear 
con  of  York,  Eschil,  Gunechiid,  Rudolf,  and 
Bonard.  The  names  of  others  are  likewise 
mentioned,  as  laborious  and  useful  mesBengen 
of  truth  among  the  barbarous  European  tribes : 
thus,  it  is  related  of  William,  an  English  priesty 
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who  attended  Canute  in  one  of  his  voyages  to 
Denmark,  that  he  was  so  affected  with  the 
idolatry  of  the  Danes,  that  he  desired  to  be 
left  among  them  as  a  missionary,  and  had  the 
happiness  of  finding  his  labors  not  in  vain  in 
the  Lord. 

The  zeal  of  the  Nettorian  Christians  con- 
tinned  to  be  conspicuous  in  this  century.  In 
Tartary  and  the  a^accnt  countries  they  suc- 
ceeded in  converting  great  numbers  to  the 
profession  of  Christianity. 

The  light  which  hud  been  diffused  during 
the  preceding  centuries  among  the  Hun^i- 
ans,  Danes,  Poles,  and  Russians,  was  considei^ 
ably  increased  and  extended  by  the  zealous  en- 
deavors of  their  princes,  and  of  the  mission- 
aries who  labored  among  them. 

Centuby  XII. — ^The  twelfth  century  was 
noted  for  attempts  to  spread  the  Gospel  by  the 
sword.  Waldemir  I.,  King  of  Denmark,  in 
particular,  distinguished  himself  by  his  endeav- 
ors to  propagate  Christianity  by  force  of  arms, 
especially  among  the  Sdavonians,  Venedi,  Van- 
dals, and  other  northern  tribes.  In  these  war- 
like methods  of  forcing  his  subjects  to  listen 
to  evangelical  instructions,  he  was  zealously 
encouraged  and  aided  by  Asalom,  Archbishop 
of  Lunden.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  of 
Bugerif  a  fierce  and  savage  people,  were  num- 
bered among  his  conquests.  The  Fvrdanders 
were  driven  to  accept  of  peace  on  similar  terms 
by  Erick  IX,,  King  of  Sweden,  who  was  ac- 
companied in  his  bloody  campaign  by  Henry, 
Archbishop  of  Upsal.  The  Livonia$iSj  on  re- 
jecting the  missionarv  instructions  of  Main^ 
nardt  a  monk  of  Segeberg,  were,  on  an  appeal 
made  by  Mainhard  to  the  Roman  Pontifi*, 
Innocent  III.,  subjected  to  the  horrors  of  war. 
An  equestrian  military  order,  of  "Knights 
Sword  Bearers,"  instituted  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  converting  pagans,  was  sent  against 
them.  During  the  Livonian  war,  they  exer- 
cised the  greatest  cruelty  and  injustice,  not 
merely  by  Uie  slaughter  of  numbers  of  the  in- 
habitants, but  by  the  confiscation  of  their  pro- 
pertv.  These  forced  conversions,  however,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  effected  but  little 
more  than  a  profession  of  obedience  to  the  See 
of  Rome,  ana  a  constrained  attention  to  cer- 
tain forms  and  ceremonies,  substituted  for  idol 
worship,  while  the  profoundest  ignorance  re- 
mainea  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Gospel. 

This,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  an  age 
peculiarly  distinguished  by  the  institution  of 
religious  militaij  orders,  such  as  the  Knights 
of  St,  John  of  Jerusalemy  now  called  the 
"  Knights  of  Malta,"  originally  instituted  for 
the  care  of  the  sick,  and  the  protection  of  pil- 
grims in  the  Holy  Land ;  the  Knights  TtmjUars, 
80  called  from  their  occupying  on  their  first 
establishment  a  house  in  Jerusalem,  near  the 
site  of  the  temple,  and  designed  to  euard  pil- 
grims from  the  violence  of  the  infidels,  when 
yisfting  Jerusalem ;  7%«  Order  of  Montwuey 
instituted  to  fight  against  infidels,  especially 


the  Moors  of  Spain ;  4ie  Portuguae  Order  (f 
Avis,  established  for  the  same  purpose ;  the 
Order  of  St,  Lazarus,  who  recei?ed  pilgrims, 
in  Jerusalem,  in  houses  founded  pnrpbeely  for 
them,  and  then  conducted  them  on  tbeir  way, 
and  defended  them  agamst  the  Mofaammedans; 
the  Order  of  KnigjSs  of  St.  James,  united  for 
the  protection  of  pilgrims  visiting  the  relics  of 
St  James  of  Compostdla  from  the  ill-treat- 
ment of  the  Moors ;  and  tihe  Order  of  Teutonic 
Knights,  founded  originally  by  some  Germam, 
who  built  a  hospital  at  Jerusalem  (ex  the  pil- 
grims of  their  nation,  and  approved  by  Pope 
Celestine  UI.  After  the  loss  of  the  Holj 
Land,  these  knifhts  returned  to  Germany,  aod, 
by  their  warlike  prowess,  made  thenosebeB 
masters  of  Prussia,  Livonia,  Courland,  and 
Semigallia.  To  these  may  be  added  the  order 
of  Christ's  Militia,  instituted  by  Dominic  for 
the  extirpation  of  the  Albigenses.  Ad  emi- 
nent Romish  theologian  attempts  the  defence 
of  the  warlike  character  of  these  institatiom, 
by  the  following  specious  reasoning :  "  Two 
very  difierent  things,"  he  says,  "  are  confotinded 
by  the  Protestants,  the  object  and  the  inten* 
tion,  the  conduct  of  the  knights,  and  that  of 
the  missionaries.  The  knights  were  neyer 
constituted  preachers,  and  the  missionarieB 
were  never  armed.  The  barbarians  were  wild 
beasts ;  it  was  neceasaiy  to  make  them  mn 
first,  and  to  reduce  them  by  foree,  before  it 
could  be  expected  to  make  them  Christians. 
The  first  of  these  exploits  beloneed  to  the 
knights;  the  rest  was  reserved  for  uie  mission- 
aries. When  the  warriors  had  done  their 
part,  they  remained  to  protect  the  mission- 
aries, in  order  to  the  peacefbl  performance  of 
their  labors."— (Bebgibr's  Diet.  Thologi^ 
Ordres  Militaires,  tome  VI.) 

Most  of  these  military  orders  owed  thdr 
institution  to  the  Crusades  of  this  oentniy,  nn* 
dertaken  by  the  Roman  Catholic  princes  of 
Europe  for  the  recovery  of  Jerosalem  froni 
the  Mohammedans ;  an  outburst  of  religions 
fanaticism,  by  which  all  Europe  and  Western 
Asia  were  convulsed.  They  were  the  legits 
mate  ofi&pring  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
fanaticism  combined,  guided  by  the  ambi- 
tious designs  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  They 
deserve  no  notice  in  this  connection,  except  so 
far  as  their  infiuence  upon  Europe  and  the  rest 
of  the  world,  may  have  tended  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  ulti- 
mately for  the  universd  diffusion  of  the  Gos- 
pel. They  broke  the  slumber  of  ages  like  m 
earthquake  at  midnight  They  roused  the 
minds  of  Europe,  long  besotted  in  ignorance 
and  barbarism  ;  and  wus  prepared  it  to  gr^p 
the  great  and  soul-stirring  truths  of  the  Re- 
formation. They  quickened  the  energies  of 
nations,  to  provide  for  vast  armies,  and  awaken- 
ed their  enterprise  to  fit  out  fleets ;  and  thus 
navigation  received  a  new  impulse,  opening 
the  way  for  commerce,  which,  in  its  turn, 
opened  a  door  for  Christian  miasionfl.    Itfl  ex* 
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peditiona  abo  promoted  geographical  discov- 
eries, and  acqaamted  the  miDO  of  Christendom 
somewhat  with  the  extent  of  heathenism.  It  is 
thus  that  the  overraling  providence  of  God 
brings  good  out  of  evil,  ana  order  oat  of  confa- 
sion,  and  makes  the  wildest  fanaticism  and  the 
most  horrible  scenes  of  war  and  bloodshed  con- 
tribnte  to  the  extension  of  his  kingdom.  For 
the  further  examination  of  this  sabject  see 
Gihb(m*$  Dedine  and  FaU,  ch.  lxi.  ;  Jaoskeim, 
Cent.  XL  Part  L  ch.  i. ;  Robertson's  Charles 
y. ;  Channing  on  Associations ;  GuizoCs  His- 
ioiy  cf  Civilization,  sec  8  ;  Encyclopedia  Brit- 
annica,  ArtCrusades  ;  CampbelTs  Maritime  Dis- 
covery and  Christian  Missions. 

The  propagation  of  the  Gospel  was  snccess- 
fnlly  continued  in  this  eenturv,  chiefly  in  the 
north  of  Europe.  Boleslaus,  duke  of  Poland, 
having  taken  stetin,  the  capital  of  Pomerania, 
by  storm,  and  laid  waste  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, compelled  the  vanquished  inhabituits  to 
submit  at  discretion,  and  imposed  upon  them, 
as  a  condition  of  peace,  their  reception  of 
Christianity.  The  conqueror  sent  Othoy  bidiop 
of  Bamberg,  in  the  year  1124,  to  instruct  his 
new  subjects.  Many  of  them,  among  whom 
were  the  duke  and  duchess,  and  their  attend- 
ant^ were  brought  over ;  but  great  numbers  of 
the  idolatrous  Pomeranians,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  resisted  appeals  made  at  the  point 
of  the  sword,  and  adhered  to  the  superstitions 
of  their  ancestors.  In  a  second  visit,  in  the 
year  1126,  the  bishop  was  more  successful,  and 
the  prevailing  form  of  Christianity  was  estab- 
lished in  Pomerania. 

In  the  year  1168,  Waldemar,  king  of  Den- 
mark, who  was  foremost  among  the  northern 
princes  of  this  century,  by  his  zeal  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity,  having  subdued  the 
island  of  Rugen,  which  lies  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Pomerania,  obliged  its  rude  and  pira- 
tical inhabitants  to  listen  to  the  instructions 
of  the  missionaries  who  accompanied  his  army. 
Among  these  Absalom,  archbishop  of  Lunden, 
was  distinguished ;  and,  by  his  exertions, 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  this  island, 
which  had  hitherto  baffled  every  attempt. 

The  Ftnlanders,  whose  character  resembled 
that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rugen,  and  who  in- 
fested Sweden  with  their  predatory  incursions, 
^received  Christianity  in  a  similar  manner. 
Eric,  king  of  Sweden,  having  totally  defeated 
these  barbarians,  sent  Henry,  archbishop  of 
Upsal,  to  evangelize  them.  His  success  was 
so  mat,  that  ne  is  called  The  Apostle  of  the 
Firaanders ;  vet  he  was  at  length  assassinated 
by  some  of  these  refractory  people  on  account 
of  a  heavy  penance  which  he  had  imposed  on 
a  pCTBon  of  great  authority. 

In  Livonia,  the  labors  of  Mainard,  the  first 
missionary  who  attempted  the  conversion  of 
that  barbarous  people,  having  proved  unsuo- 
cessful,  the  Roman  pontiff*,  Urban  the  Third, 
who  had  consecrated  him  bishop  of  the  Uvo- 
nians,  declared  a  crusade  against  them,  which 


was  zealously  carried  on  by  that  ecclesiastic, 
and  by  his  successors,  Berthold  and  Albert. 
These  warlike  apostles,  at  the  head  of  great 
bodies  of  troops  raised  in  Saxony,  successively 
entered  Livonia,  and  compelled  the  wretched 
inhabitants  to  receive  baptism. 

Centuby  Xniw— The  thirteenth  century  af- 
fords few  records  of  missionary  labor.  It  was 
however,  distinguished  by  the  institution  of 
the  Order  of  the  Franciscans,  or  of  friar  mis- 
sions, and  the  endeavors  of  James  I.  of  Arragan 
to  communicate  Christian  instruction  to  liis 
Moorish  subjects  by  the  establishment  of  Arab- 
ic schools  and  the  translation  of  books  into  the 
Arabic  language.  These  schools  were  chieflv 
at  Majorca  una  Barcdana,  in  which  a  consid- 
erable number  of  youths  were  educated  for 
Ereachers ;  but  these  eflforts  proving  ineffectual, 
e  listened  to  the  adrice  of  the  Romish  Pon- 
tiff, Clement  lY.,  who  exhorted  him  to  drive 
the  Mohammedans  out  of  Spain  by  force,  in- 
stead of  missionaiy  efforts. 

Francis  of  Assisi,  the  founder  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, undertook  a  mission  to  Palestine  him- 
self, and  sent  several  monks  of  his  order  as 
missionaries  into  Germany,  Greece,  France, 
England,  and  to  the  Moors  in  Spun.  Johai^ 
nes  a  Monte  Corvino,  a  monk  of  tnis  order,  was 
sent  into  Tartary,  by  Pope  Nicholas  IV., 
resided  there  for  many  years,  and  translated 
the  Psalms  of  David,  and  the  New  Testament, 
into  the  Tartar  language. 

The  Dominicans  of  Spain  applied  themselves 
to  the  oriental  languages  ana  rabbinical  liter- 
ature, and  were  employed  by  the  king  of  Spain 
in  the  instruction  of  the  numerous  Jews  and 
Saracens,  who  resided  in  his  dominions.  Both 
the  Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans  sent  out 
many  persons  as  missionaries  to  various  coun- 
tries ;  out  the  most  of  them  were  more  solici- 
tous to  make  proseljrtes  to  the  Romish  Church 
than  to  teach  their  converts  the  scriftund  way 
of  salvation. 

The  Waldenses  and  Albigenses,  in  this  cen- 
tury, were  distinguished  witnesses  for  the  truth 
— ^the  martyrs  of  the  age ;  and  though  com- 
pelled to  maintain  a  defensive,  rather  than  ag- 
gressive position,  yet  the^  did  much  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  reformation,  by  the  secret  dif- 
fusion of  the  Gospel  among  the  nominal  Chris- 
tians of  Europe.  But  the  records  of  their 
labors  are  scanty,  and  they  do  not  come  pro> 
perly  under  the  denomination  of  missions  to 
the  heathen.  And  this  century  furnishes  litUe 
more,  in  the  way  of  missions  to  the  heathen, 
than  details  of  military  conquests,  by  which 
heathen  nations  were  compelled  to  yield  a 
nominal  conformity  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Century  XLV.—Wickliffe,  "the  Morning 
Star  of  the  Reformation,"  rendered  the  four- 
teenth century  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Church,  by  the  intrepidity  and  success 
wiUi  which  he  contended  against  the  errors 
and  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome^ 
and  by  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
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vrhni  was,  at  that  timCi  the  vernacalar  tongae 
of  England)  though  now  utterly  obsolete.  The 
followers  of  WickliflTe,  generally  called  Lollards, 
among  whom  was  Sir  John  Oldcastlei  other- 
wise called  Lord  Oobhami  were  anxions  to 
diffuse  as  extensively  as  pofisible,  the  doctrines 
promulgated  by  their  learned  anti-papal  chief. 
They  expended  considerable  sums  in  collecting 
and  transcribing  (printing  not  haying  been  in- 
vented,) and  dispersing  the  works  of  Wickliffe, 
and  in  maintaining  a  number  of  itinerant 
preachers,  who  preached  in  churchyards  and 
market-places,  particularly  in  the  dioceses  of 
Canterbury,  London,  Rochester,  and  Hereford. 
Bale  says  that  Lord  Cobham  caused  all  the 
works  of  Wickliffe  to  be  copied  by  the  desire 
of  John  Hubs,  and  to  be  sent  into  France,  Spain, 
Bohemia,  and  other  foreign  countries.  Queen 
Anne  of  Bohemia  favored  the  adherents  of 
Wicklifie;  possessing  and  constantly  reading 
the  Gospels  in  four  languages,  Bohemian,  Ger- 
man, Latin,  and  Engli^.  Many  of  her  atten- 
dants imbibed  the  same  opinions,  and  on  their 
return  to  Bohemia,  after  her  decease  in  1394, 
carried  with  them  the  writings  of  Wickliffe 
and  his  disciples ;  by  which  means  they  were 
widely  dispersed,  and  produced  a  powerful  anti- 
papal  influence,  not  only  in  Bohemia,  but  also 
m  other  neighboring  states. 

Century  XV. — ^The  fifteenth  century  was 
rendered  remarkable  by  many  important 
events,  which,  though  not  strictly  missionary, 
yet,  in  their  influence,  have  in  some  cases  so 
greatly  forwarded,  and  in  others  so  greatly  re- 
tarded, the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  that  we 
may  just  glance  at  their  occurrence  and  char- 
acter. One  of  these  was  the  diseoveru  of  Amer- 
ica by  Christopher  Coiumhus,  in  1492,  and  the 
subsequent  landing  of  the  Portuguese  Ameri- 
CU3  Vespucita,  in  Brazil ;  a  second  was  the  dis- 
covery of  the  passage  to  India  by  sea,  by  Vaseo 
de  Gama,  in  1497  ;  and  another  was  Vie  ruin 
of  the  Greek  empire,  in  the  taking  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  IWks,  in  1453.  By  the  first  of 
these  events,  an  immense  extent  of  country 
was  eventually  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  princes  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal ;  and  hence  these  kingdoms  were  induced 
to  make  extraordinary  and  ultimately  success- 
ful efforts,  to  introduce  and  establish  Popery, 
in  its  most  superstitious  and  degrading  forms, 
throughout  the  continent  of  South  America, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Mexico.  By  the  discov- 
ery of  a  passage  to  India,  by  doubling  the 
Cape  of  Giod  Hope,  the  intercourse  between 
England  and  the  Kast  Indies  was  greatly  facil- 
itated ;  the  previous  routes  havin?  been 
through  Eg}7)t  and  Persia ;  and,  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  Greek  empire,  many  learned  men 
fled  for  security  into  various  European  states, 
and,  by  the  diffusion  of  literature  and  science, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Reformation  of  the 
following  century.  But.  probably,  no  occur- 
rence of  this  age  proved  of  greater  interest 
than  the  Invention  of  Printing,  by  Guttemherg 


and  his  associates  and  Buccessors,  about  the 
middle  of  this  century ;  the  slow  and  expen- 
sive mode  of  transcription  bein^  the  only  waj 
Ereviously  known  of  multiplying  copies  of 
ooks,  however  valuable.  But,  by  the  inTen- 
tion  of  this  most  useful  art,  and  die  improye- 
ments  of  later  years,  copies  of  valuable  worb 
can  be  rapidly  and  cheaply  multiplied ;  and 
millions  of  persons  have  oy  this  means  been 
furnished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  who, 
otherwise,  must  have  remamed  d^itate. 

The  military  expeditions  of  the  Papists  con- 
tinued during  this  century,  and  some  of  them, 
among  which  were  those  of  Don  Henry,  Duke 
of  Viseo,  (Portugal,)  and  Grand  Master  of 
the  Order  of  Christ,  were  productive  of  im- 
portant results,  in  the  way  of  maritime  discor- 
eries,  &c. ;  but  the  events  of  this  century,  of  a 
purely  missionary  character,  were  few  aod 
comparatively  ineflbctual.  In  the  East,  the 
Nestorian  Patriarch,  who  resided  in  Chaldea, 
sent  missionaries  into  Cathay  and  Chmoj  who 
were  empowered  to  exercise  episcopal  authQ^ 
ity  over  the  Christian  osBemblies,  which  lay 
concealed  in  the  remote  prorinoes  of  those 
great  empires,  affording  a  demonstrative  proot 
that  notwithstanding  we  dreadful  pcrsecutiois 
that  had  been  exercised  by  the  dominant  au- 
thorities against  the  Nestorian  Christians, 
there  were  still  some  churches  existing  in 
those  regions  of  darkness. 

There  were  also  individuals,  whose  conss- 
tency  of  conduct  and  zeal  for  the  diaBcmioa- 
tion  of  Christianity  in  this  dark  age,  entitle 
them  to  our  notice  and  admiration.    Such,  f(^ 
instance,  were  the  two  brothers,  Vincent  and 
Boniface  Ferrer,  Tftomas  d  Kempis  and  /ofai 
WessduM,    Vincent  Ferrer  was  a  Spaniard  hy 
birth ;  at  hi^own  earnest  request  ne  was  ap- 
pointed apostolical  missionary,  by  Pope  Bene- 
dict XIII.,  and  for  many  years  preached  with 
indefatigable  ardor  in  different  parts  of  En- 
rope.    He  visited  Spain,  Prance,  the  ]Scthe^ 
lands,  Germany,  and  at  the  request  of  Henry 
rv.,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  ^^ 
usual  subiects  of  his  sermons  were  death,  jnde- 
ment,  and  eternity.  Milner  says,  that "  thooM 
bred  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  and  connects 
with  the  worst  of  ecclesiastical  charactcfs,  he 
was  a  shining  model  of  piety."    He  died  in 
1419,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.    Boniface  Fer» 
rer,  the  brother  of  Vincent,  was  a  zealoos 
preacher  of  the  word  of  God,  and  having  em- 
oraced  the  monastic  life,  he  succesMvely  rose 
to  high  oflBcial  situations,  and  died  prior  of  the 
Carthusian  monastery  of  Pontaldi,  in  Valen- 
cia, in  1417,  after  having  translated  the  Sonp^ 
tures  into  the  Valencian  or  Catalonian  dialwt 
of  Spain.— (See  McCrie%  History  cf  the  Be- 
formation  in  Spain,  p.  191.)     Thomas  h  Kem- 
pis, whose  piety  has  received  a  perpetual  mon- 
ument in  his     "  Christian's    Pattern,"   w» 
born  at  Chempis  or  Kempis,  in  Cologne,  in 
1380,  and  became  one  of  the  most  Olustrioos 
members  of  the  society  of  the  •*  Brethren  of 
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tlie  Gominon  life;"  a  society  founded  by 
Gerard  de  Groot,  vfho,  having  retired  into  a 
monastery,  devoted  himself  to  prayer  and  the 
reformation  of  immoral  characters,  and  insti- 
tuted a  fratemi^,  having  one  common  pro- 
perty, and  earning  their  livelihood  by  their 
pens.  Kempis  died  in  1471,  in  the  ninety-first 
year  of  his  age  His  excellent  work,  '*  The 
Christian's  Pattern,"  has  been  translated  into 
most  of  the  European  languages,  and  even 
into  Chinese.  A  beautiful  copv  of  the  Bible 
transcribed  by  him,  is  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  r^pilar  canons,  at  Cologne. — (Town- 
lbt's  lUustrations  of  Biblical  Literatwre,\o\.  I. 
p.  328.)  John  de  Captstrano  may  be  added  as 
an  instance  of  the  activity  and  energy  of  the 
pious,  though  mistaken,  missionary  agents  of 
the  Bomifih  church.  He  was  a  Franciscan 
friar,  of  a  wealthy  Neapolitan  family,  and  was 
sent  to  convert  the  Bohemians,  and  to  preach 
in  Saxony,  Misnia,  and  Moravia,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  everywhere  received  with  banners, 
crosses,  and  processions,  like  a  sovereign  prince. 
He  is  said  to  have  preached  at  Erfurd  to  60,000 
persons,  the  men  being  arranged  on  one  side 
and  the  women  on  the  other.  When  ignorant 
of  the  language,  he  was  assisted  by  an  inter- 
preter, who  explained  what  he  delivered  to  the 
people.  His  sermons  were  accompanied  with 
violent  action,  so  that  he  is  said  to  have 
''  preached  with  his  hands  and  his  feet  as  well 
as  with  his  voice,"  which  corresponds  with  the 
accounts  given  of  him  b^  an  English  historian, 
who  relates  that  "  he  itinerated  through  the 
cities  and  towns,  addressing  sermons  to  the 
people,  in  the  highways  and  market  places, 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Bomish  Church. 
Among  the  Germans  and  those  that  were  ig- 
norant of  the  Italian,  he  is  said  to  have  affect- 
ed the  minds  of  his  audience  in  a  wonderful 
mann^,  by  using  gesticulations  instead  of 
words."-— fSee  IYtbnsb's  Modern  History  of 
England,  vol.  H.  p.  9.)  His  death  occurred 
October  23, 1456,  being  seventy-one  years  of 


Ckhtubt  XVI.  —  The  happy  reformation 
from  Popery  illustriously  signtdized  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  year 
1517  being  regarded  as  its  commencement, 
when  Luther  first  publicly  opposed  the  monk 
Tetzel,  in  his  sale  of  papal  mdulgences.  The 
adherents  of  the  Beformation  were  called  Pro- 
tesiants,  from  their  protesting  against  an  intol- 
erant decree  of  the  Diet  of  Spires,  in  1529. 
As  the  Beformation  proceeded,  those  who  had 
embraced  the  views  of  its  advocates  became 
increasingly  desirous  of  emancipating  the .  in- 
habitants of  their  native  lands,  and  of  other 
adjacent  countries,  from  the  errors  of  the  Bo- 
mish churcL  This  object  they  pursued  with 
indefatigable  zeal ;  and  in  order  to  accom- 
plish it,  translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
were  made  into  the  vernacular  tongues,  and 
widely  dispersed ;  while  plain  and  homely 
rhymes,  embodying  the  opinions  of  the  re- 


formers, were  composed,  and  put  into  the 
hands  of  poor  people,  who  made  a  livelihood 
by  singing  them  through  the  country.  It  is 
related,  that  on  one  occasion  a  poor  man,  who 
had  received  the  printed  copies  of  some  of 
these  rhymes,  repaired  to  Wittemberg,  and,  in 
the  course  of  his  progress  through  uie  town, 
sung  them  under  Luuer's  windows.  The  at- 
tention of  Luther  was  caught  by  the  subject, 
and  when  on  inquiry  he  learned  the  name  of 
the  author,  he  is  said  to  have  burst  into  tears, 
and  rendered  thanks  to  God  for  making  such 
humble  expedients  conducive  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  truth.  In  pursuance  of  the  same  great 
object,  missionaries  were  sent  into  Roman  Ca- 
tholic States  to  preach  the  distin^ishing  doc- 
trines of  the  Beformation,  especially  that  of 
justification  by  faith,  and  tracts,  often  denomi- 
nated libels,  or  little  books,  were  composed 
and  extensively  dispersed,  containing  defences 
of  the  Protestant  tenets,  detached  books  of 
Scripture,  or  exposures  of  Papal  errors  or 
practices. 

An  expedition  was  fitted  out  in  the  year 
1555,  by  ViUegagnon,  a  knight  of  Malta,  un^ 
der  the  patronage  of  HenrylL  of  France, 
with  the  view  to  establish  a  French  colony  in 
the  new  world.  The  approbation  of  the  mo- 
narch was  secured  by  the  medium  of  the  excel- 
lent Admiral  de  Cdigny,  whose  favor  Yillegag- 
non  propitiated  by  the  secret  understanding 
that  the  projected  colony  should  protect  the 
reformed  religion.  Accordingly  Calvin,  the 
reformer  of  Geneva,  was  applied  to,  in  order 
to  obtain  ministers  to  embark  with  the  expe- 
dition. After  consultation  with  the  other 
pastors  of  Geneva,  he  sent  two,  Guillaume 
Chartier  and  Pierre  Riekier,  who  were  after- 
wards joined  by  several  others.  Their  object 
was  at  once  to  labor  among  the  colonists,  and 
to  evangelize  the  heathen  aborigines.  This 
was  the/r«t  attempt  at  a  foreign  mission,  by 
the  Protestant  churches.  The  expedition 
reached  Fort  Coligny,  as  it  was  named,  on 
the  Bio  de  Janeiro,  in  Brazil,  in  March,  1556. 
On  their  arrival  the  Genevan  ministers  proceed- 
ed to  constitute  a  church,  according  to  the 
forms  and  rites  of  the  reformed  churches,  and 
celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper.  But  Yillegag- 
non  soon  betrayed  his  true  character,  and  after 
cruelly  midtreating  the  missionaries,  forced 
them  to  reembark,  and  return  to  France.  The 
next  attempt  to  send  the  Gospel  to  heathen 
countries  was  made  by  the  celebrated  re- 
former and  king  of  Sweden,  Gtutaws  Vasa. 
About  the  year  1559,  a  missionary  was  sent 
by  that  monarch  to  Lapland.  The  natives 
were  at  the  same  time  commanded  to  congre- 
gate at  a  certain  season  of  the  year  to  pay 
their  tribute  and  receive  religious  instruction 
from  this  missionary. — (Baird's  Christian  Re- 
trospect, p.  296.)     • 

Internal  strifes  and  gainsayings,  hostilities 
from  without  fomented  by  Bome,  and  perplex- 
ities from  within,  exhausted  the  energies  of 
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Christian  men  in  England,  daring  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James ;  and  for  150  years 
nothing  was  undertaken  for  propagating  the 
Gospel  in  other  lands.  A  scheme  to  rivsu  the 
Boman  propaganda  was  devised  by  Cromwell, 
bat  never  realized.  Burnet  savs  that  Crom- 
well resolved  to  set  up  a  coancil  for  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  in  opposition  to  the  congegrar 
tion  Dt  Propaganda  Fide  at  Rome.  He  in- 
tended it  should  consist  of  several  coansellors, 
and  four  secretaries  for  different  provinces. 
These  were,  the  firstT-France,  Switzerland,  and 
the  valleys ;  the  Palatine  and  other  CaJvin- 
ists  were  the  second ;  Germany,  the  North, 
and  Turkey  were  the  third ;  and  the  East 
and  West  Indies  were  the  fourth.  The  secre- 
taries were  to  have  £500  salary  a*piece,  and  to 
keep  a  corres^ndence  evervwhere,  to  know  the 
state  of  religion  all  over  the  world,  that  so  all 
good  designs  might  be,  by  their  means,  pro- 
tected and  assisted.  Slowpe  was  to  have  the 
first  provinces.  They  were  to  have  a  fund  of 
£10,000  a-year  at  tneir  disposal  for  ordinary 
emergencies,  but  to  be  farther  supplied  as 
occasion  should  require  it  Chelsea  College 
was  to  be  made  up  for  them,  which  was  then 
an  old  decayed  building,  that  had  been  at  first 
raised  to  lie  a  college  for  writers  of  contro- 
versy."— Burnet's  History  of  his  own  Times, 
Vol.  I.  p.  132.) 

(For  any  farther  notices  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic missions,  see  '*  Chorch  of  Rome,  Missions 
o£") 

Under  the  impression  of  duty,  and  that  of 
feeline  and  benevolence  towards  others,  cre- 
ated by  the  enjoyment  of  experimental  Chris- 
tianity, many  of  the  laity  who  had  felt  the 
power  of  Divine  grace  in  their  own  hearts,  by 
the  preaching  of  the  doctrines  of  the  reformsr 
tion,  became  exceedingly  anxious  that  others 
should  partake  of  their  happiness,  and  gladly 
seized  the  opportunities  presented  to  them  by 
mercantile  intercourse  to  disseminate  the 
truths  which  they  themselves  had  embraced. 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  other  countries  thus 
received  tne  rays  of  Divine  light  for  a  season, 
though  partially  or  entirely  extinguished  by 
the  crueities  and  industrious  efforts  of  the  in- 

Suisitors  of  those  ill-fated  regions.  Dr, 
icCrie,  speaking  of  the  eastern  part  of 
Spain,  says :  "  ITie  inhabitants  of  Beam 
were  generally  Protestants,  and  many  of  them 
crossing  the  Pyrenees  spread  themselves  over 
Arragon,  and  at  the  same  time  carrying  on 
trade,  found  the  opportunity  of  circulating 
their  religious  books  and  tenets  among  the 

nle."— (McCrik's  Hist,  of  the  Reformation 
oain,  p.  234.) 
Tne  Waldensian  pastors  (barbes)  who  were 
so  numerous  at  this  time,  that  140  were  present 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Synod,  were  not  neglect- 
ful of  opportunities  for  dissSninating  the  truth. 
An  Italian  manuscript,  preserved  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  bearing  date  1587, 
states,  that  « some  of  these  barbes  traveled 


into  distant  countries  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
and  to  visit  the  Waldensian  churches  establish- 
ed in  France,  Germany,  Lombardy,  Calabria, 
&C.,  while  in  1535,  an  edition  of  the  French 
Bible  had  been  printed  at  Neafchatel,  by 
Robert  Olivctan,  a  native  Vaudoi8."--(GiUY'B 
Excursions,  ffc.  Appendix,  No.  XI.) 

Towards  the  close  of  this  century  missioos 
were  sent  by  the  Swedish  Protestants  into  Lap- 
land, but  as  they  did  not  understand  the  Lap- 
pancse  tongue,  an  interpreter  stood  under  the 
pulpit  and  explained  meir  discourses  to  tbe 
people.  But  80  little  success  followed  this 
mode  of  preaching,  that  Gustavus  Adolphos 
founded  schools  for  the  instruction  of  youth 
in  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel.  The  first  school  was  establish- 
ed at  Pithen,  prior  to  the  year  1619,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  Nicholaus  Andrxa,  the 
minister  of  the  place,  who  had  translated  the 
rituaJ,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  king.  GustaTos 
also  committed  to  the  same  person  the  traos- 
lation  of  necessary  and  useful  books  into  the 
Laplaudish  language;  the  Laplanders  being 
previously  altogether  ignorant  of  letters,  and 
without  a  book  in  their  own  language.  For 
the  further  encouragement  of  the  schools,  Gue- 
tavus  Adolphus  allowed  money  for  the  diet 
and  clothes  of  the  children  who  attended  them, 
besides  a  stipend  for  the  schoolmaster.  By 
these  schools  and  the  elementary  and  scriptc- 
ral  books  compiled  by  Nicholaus  Andrea,  the 
youth  of  Lapland  were  so  greatly  beneBted, 
that  some  of  them  became  students  at  the 
University  of  Upsa),  and  were  afterwards  en- 
trusted with  the  Christian  ministry. — (Schat- 
fer's  History  of  Lapland,  p.  27.) 

The  Protestants  at  length  awoke  to  more 
active  efforts  for  the  extension  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  attempts  were  made  to  form  mission- 
arv  societies.  Ernest,  a  zealous  Lutheran  and 
a  baron,  sought  to  form  a  society  for  a  Pro- 
testant mission,  but  a  variety  of  impediments 
disappointed  his  purposes,  so  that  no  eflectaal 
benefit  resulted  from  his  efforts.  The  learned 
Anthony  Walaus,  of  Leyden,  recommended  a 
seminary  to  be  founded  for  the  education  of 
young  men  of  known  piety,  prudence,  zeal,  and 
dili^nce,  to  be  employed  as  missionaries  espe- 
cially to  India.  Tnis  object  he  proposed  to 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  who  appear 
so  far  to  have  countenanced  the  plan  as  to 
have  placed  several  persons  under  tne  instruc- 
tions of  WalsBus  himself,  about  the  year  1622. 
A  brief  exposition  of  his  views  was  published 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  works,  printed  in 
1643,  under  the  title  of  "  NecessUas  ac' Forma 
erigendi  Collegii  seu  Seminarii  Indici''  J^ 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  indeed,  with  a 
praiseworthy  attention  to  the  religions  inte- 
rests of  the  colonists  in  their  foreign  poses- 
sions,  supported  ministers  in  most  of  thtin. 
Millar,  in  his  "  Propagation  of  Christianity" 
mentions  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Java,  Amboyna, 
Heresoria,   Isles  of  Banda,  Coast  of  Coraman- 
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dd,  Surat,  China,  Formosa,  Truvoan,  Sincan 
and  Japan,  in  all  of  which  churcoes  had  been 
erectea.  In  several  of  these  stations  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  appears  to  have  been 
greatly  blessed.  In  Cfejrlon,  Habyabd  {Narror 
live,  tc,  Introduction,  p.  69,)  states,  that  "  on- 
der  the  Dutch  goycrnment  there  were  in  the 
proYincc  of  Jaffna  olooe,  thirty-foor  churches 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Malabar  Chris- 
tians, attended  by  neai^y  63,0(M)  auditors,  ex- 
dusiyc  of  more  than  2,000  baptized  slaves ; 
and  the  goyemment  schools  belonging  to 
them  included  upwards  of  16,000  native  child- 
ren, who  were  under  regular  tuition/'  Since 
that  period  there  has  been  a  most  lamentable 
n^lect  of  religious  instruction  by  the  govern- 
ment authority,  and  an  awful  relapse  of  im- 
mense numbers  into  idolatry,  who,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  were  more  swayed  by  political  motives 
than  by  a  love  of  the  Gospel.— -(See  Art  Cey- 
lon.) The  zeal  of  the  British  Christians  was 
at  length  aroused,  and  more  active  measures 
were  adopted,  not  only  to  recover  the  nominal 
Christianity  which  had  been  lost,  but  to  dif- 
fuse true  religion  throughout  the  island. 

In  Formosa,  Mr.  Sobert  Jtmius  of  Delft, 
who  had  been  sent  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  Holland,  as  a  missionary  to  the 

Stgan  inhabitants,  was  eminently  successful, 
e  is  said  to  have  baptized  5,900  converts, 
**  on  professing  their  faith,  and  giving  proper 
answers  to  questions  propound^  out  of  the 
word  of  God,"  and  to  have  planted  twenty- 
three  churches,  besides  appointing  school- 
masters, by  whom  about  six  nundred  children 
were  taugnt  to  read  and  write.  He  is  said 
also  to  have  composed  certain  prayers,  collect- 
ed the  chief  articles  of  region,  and  translated 
various  psalms  into  the  Formosan  language. 
Being  at  length  grown  infirm,  and  having  set 
pastors  over  various  congregations,  he  became 
desirous  of  seeing  his  aged  mother,  and  of  vis- 
iting his  native  land ;  he  therefore  returned 
to  Holland,  and  was  succeeded  by  Daniel 
Gravius,  and  others.  The  Dutch  were  driven 
from  their  principal  fort  in  1659  or  1661,  and 
the  island  afterwards  became  subject  to  the 
Chinese.  In  the  American  provinces,  which 
were  taken  from  the  Portuguese  by  the  Dutch, 
nnder  command  of  Count  Maurice  of  Nassau, 
zealous  efforts  were  made  for  the  conversion  of 
the  natives  by  their  new  masters,  and  with 
much  success ;  but  the  recovery  of  these  terri- 
tories by  the  Portuguese,  in  the  year  1644,  ob- 
scured the  pleasing  prospect  that  was  b<^in- 
ning  to  open  upon  them. 

Among  the  objects  contemplated  by  the 
planting  of  the  Plymouth  ana  Massachttaetts 
Colonies,  as  avowed  by  their  founders,  and  set 
forth  in  their  charter,  the  conversion  of  savages 
to  Christianity  was  prominent.  Their  first 
purpose  was  to  provide  an  asylum,  where,  free 
from  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  policy  of  England,  the  Christian 
Church  might  be  organized  in  a  form,  as  they 


believed,  more  consonant  with  the  primitive 
model,  and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as 
they  deduced  them  from  Scripture,  preached 
without  the  forced  admixture  of  dogmas  and 
rites  imposed  by  act  of  parliament    Their 
second  was  to  make  the  aboriginal  races  par- 
ticipators of  these  blessings.  The  first  prompted 
a  jealous  resistance  to  the  introduction  of  any 
adverse  opinions  or  customs,  which  was  carried, 
in  some  instances,  to  excess.     The  second, 
though  its  execution  was  delayed  by  the  cares 
incident  to  a  new  plantation,  commenced  in 
circumstances  of  such  peculiar  luuxlship  as 
tried  the  endurance  of  the  pilgrims,  prompted 
vei^  early  action.    Individuals  made  some  ex- 
ertion to  recommend  the  Gospel  to  the  natives 
with  satisfiictory,  though  limited  results ;  and 
in  1636,  the  colony  of  Plymoutli  enacted  a  law 
to  provide  for  preaching  among  the  Indians. 
A  similar  act  was  passed  in  1646,  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts.    By  these  movements,  a 
missionary  spirit  was  awakened  in  England.  A 
society  was  organized  for  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  in  North  America,  and  raised  a 
fund  yielding  £500,  which  was  applied  to  the 
circuIiEition  of  the  Bible,  and  the  support  of  mis- 
sionaries.   The  formation  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  by  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  in  1698,  is  as- 
cribed by  Bishop  Burnet,  to  a  spirit  of  emu- 
lation aroused  by  the  example  of  the  Non- 
conformists. {Early  Missionary  Enterprises,  by 
Smfth,  p.  39.) 

In  the  year  1620,  a  considerable  number  of 
Non-conformists  emigprated  to  America,  having 
obtained  a  patent  for  the  establishment  of  a 
colony  and  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 
These  were  followed  by  a  more  numerous  com- 

Sany  in  1629.  This  new  colony  received  the 
esignation  of  New  Enghind.  Rev.  John 
Eliot,  a  holy  and  zealous  young  minister, 
joined  the  emigrants  in  1632.  For  fifteen 
years  he  was  the  faithful  and  laborious  pastor 
of  a  congr^ation  at  Boxbury,  near  Boston. 
During  this  period  he  was  deeply  affected  by 
the  miserable  and  destitute  state  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  He  studied  their  difficult 
language,  and  occasionally  itinerated  and 
preached  among  them;  and  he  had  the  hap- 
piness of  seeing,  not  only  an  increase  of  civu- 
ization  in  some  of  the  Indian  tribes,  but  also 
of  witnessing  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  upon 
the  hearts  of  some  of  the  people.  In  1646, 
he  devoted  himself  to  a  mission  among  the 
native  tribes,  having  accomplished  the  d&cult 
task  of  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
Mohegan  dialect.  IVo  editions  of  this  ver- 
sion were  afterwads  printed ;  tiie  first  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  New  England,  in  1661-^,  in  quarto. 
Of  this  edition,  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  states  as 
two  curious  facts,  that  this  was  the  first  Bible 
ever  printed  in  America,  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  translation  was  written  with  one  pen.  The 
second  edition  was  published  in  1685,  in  quarto. 
Towards  this  impresdon  and  the  mission  gene 
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rally,  the  Hon.  Robert  Bcfde  gave  £500. 
Eliot  was  afterwards  assisted  "bv  other  zealous 
and  able  missionaries,  among  whom  John  Cot- 
ton and  the  Mayhews,  are  worthy  of  opecial 
notice.  The  former  possessed  such  skill  and 
dexterity  in  the  Indian  tongue,  as  to  have  the 
correction  and  emendation  of  the  second  edi- 
tion of  the  Bible  committed  to  him.  The 
family  of  the  Mayhews  was  eminent  for  its 
missionary  roirit.  The  Bev.  Thomas  Mayhew 
was  an  excellent  evangelist  to  the  neifhborinff 
heathen.  In  a  few  years,  two  hundred  ana 
eighty-two  Indians  renounced  their  false  gods, 
and  turned  to  the  Lord.  After  the  deam  of 
this  excellent  man,  his  father,  the  governor  of 
Martha's  Vineyard,  felt  so  much  concern  for 
the  poor  Indians,  that,  seeing  no  probability 
of  a  regular  minister  to  su<^eed  nis  son,  he 
applied  nimself  with  great  diligence  to  the  at- 
tamment  of  the  language,  and  then  preached 
to  them  with  acceptance  and  success.  He 
continued  to  labor  among  them  to  the  age  of 
ninety-three,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  a  pious 
grandson  associated  with  him. 

HiacoomeSf  who  afterward  became  a  preacher 
of  the  Gkwpel,  was  the  first  fruits  of  the  mis- 
sion. This  convert,  though  opposed  and  de- 
rided by  his  brethren,  manifested  so  much 
boldness  and  intrepidity  in  the  cause  of  Christ, 
that  many  were  induced  to  renounce  their 
former  idolatrous  practices,  and  embrace  the 
Gospel  In  1650,  such  was  the  anxiety  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Indians  to  hear  the 
word  of  life,  that  Mr.  Mayhew,  to  accommo- 
date them,  preached  weekly  at  different  parts 
of  the  island.  About  this  time,  schools  were 
established  among  them.  In  1674,  there  were 
supposed  to  be  2  or  3,000  Indians  on  this  and 
a  neighboring  island,  of  whom,  1,500  were 
praying  Indians;  50  were  regular  church 
members. 

Soon  after  this,  the  number  of  Indians  be- 
gan to  decrease,  so  that,  in  1792,  the  whole 
number  amounted  only  to  about  4iO.  While 
the  Indians  were  fast  verging  toward  annihi- 
lation, the  zeal  of  the  Mayhew  family  in  bcing- 
ing  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  did  not 
abate.  Five  successive  generations  have  been 
indefatigable  laborers  on  this  and  the  neigh- 
boring islands. 

Cbmtuby  XYIU.— The  eighteenth  century 
miened  by  the  institution  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
for  a  particular  account  of  which  see  the  arti- 
cle under  that  head.  The  Dani^  mission  to 
India  was  undertaken  early  in  this  century,  in 
consequence  of  representations  to  the  kin^, 
Frederick  IV.,  bv  one  of  his  chaplains.  Appli- 
cation having  been  made  to  the  professors  of 
divinity  at  Halle,  for  suitable  persons  to  en- 

fage  in  such  a  mission,  Messrs.  Zitgenbala  and 
HvUscho  were  recommended  and  appointed.  In 
1705  they  sailed  for  Tranquebar,  on  the  Ooro- 
mandel  coast,  and  arrived  there  on  the  9th  of 
July,  1706.    These  missionaries  were  followed 


by  three  others,  who  arrived  at  the  Gape  d 
Good  Hope  in  1709.  This  mission  was  early 
assisted  by  the  English  Society  for  the  Fropa- 
^tion  of  the  Gospel,  which  sent  out  a  printr 
mg-press,  with  the  requisite  apparatus  of  type, 
&c.,  and  one  hundred  reams  ot  paper,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Jonas  Finck,  a  native  of  Sil& 
sia,  as  a  printer.  By  this  means  the  mission- 
aries were  enabled  to  nrint  a  number  of  books 
for  the  use  of  the  Malabar  school,  which  they 
had  commenced,  besides  various  tracis,  bat 
especially  a  translation  of  the  Scriptores  into 
Tamil,  blegun  by  B.  Zeigenbalg,  and  completed 
by  B.  SchuUze.  In  1714,  B.  Zeigenbalg  re- 
turned to  Europe  for  a  short  time,  and  on  that 
occasion  was  honored  with  an  audience  by  the 
king,  George  L  who  took  much  interest  in  the 
success  of  tne  mission.  He  was  also  patronized 
by  Hie  "  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Chris- 
tian Knowledge.''  The  kin^  and  the  Society 
encouraged  the  Oriental  missionary  to  proceed 
in  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
Tamil  tongue,  which  they  desi^ated  "the 
grand  work ;"  the  former  addressing  them  let- 
ters of  commendation  and  encoun^ment, 
si^ed  with  his  own  hand.  After  j£e  first 
missionary  Ziegenbalg  had  finished  his  course, 
he  was  follow^  by  other  learned  and  pious 
men,  upwards  of  fifty  in  number  in  the  period 
of  a  hundred  years — among  whom  were 
Schultze,  Joenicke,  Gericke,  and  Swartz,  whose 
ministry  has  been  continued  in  succession  for 
many  years;  until  the  missions  became  ab- 
sorbed in  the  Indian  Missions  of  the  Church 
of  England. — {See  Buchanan's  Researches^  p. 
65 ;  and  Morrison's  Fathers  and  FounderSj 
Vol.  I,  p.  159.) 

In  1714,  the  Kinff  of  Denmark  established 
the-koyal  College  of  Missions  at  Copenha^n, 
for  the  instruction  and  preparation  of  mission- 
aries. In  connection  with  this  college,  the 
celebrated  University  of  HaUe,  in  Saxony,  may ' 
very  justly  be  noticed,  not  only  on  account  of 
its  general  objects,  but  more  especially  from 
its  having  provided  the  Danish  mission  with 
its  first  missionaries,  and  several  others,  pro- 
foundly learned  and  most  able  men.  This  ex- 
traordinary institution  was  begun  by  the  pioas 
jDr.  Herman  Augustus  Frandce,  as  an  orphim 
house,  erected  by  voluntary  donations,  and 
continued  increasing  in  other  departments  ot 
an  important  nature  until  it  became  deserr- 
ing  of  royal  patronage,  and  the  desipation  of 
a  university.  Connected  with  the  mstitatioo 
are  an  oriental  and  theological  college,  for  the 
study  of  eastern  languages,  and  the  instruction 
of  missionarv  candidates ;  a  medical  school ; 
a  seminary  for  catechists;  and  an  extensive 
printing-office,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  print- 
ing and  circulating  the  Scriptures  in  different 
languages.  At  one  period  tnis  university  had 
more  than  3,000  students  from  different  parts 
of  Europe.  The  Oanstein  and  Jewish  institu- 
tions are  also  intimately  associated  with  the 
other  benevolent  establishments  of  Halle.  The 
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Canstein,  or  Bible  Institation,  was  establiahed 
in  1710  by  Charles  HUddirdndj  Baron  de  Can- 
stein,  for  the  porpose  of  printing  and  selling 
Bibles  and  Testaments  at  a  moderate  price,  in 
order  to  secure  a  more  general  circnlation  of 
the  Scriptores.  In  1805,  above  three  millions 
of  copies  of  the  entire  Bible  or  Testament  had 
been  distributed.  The  founder  of  the  Jewish 
Institution,  formed  professedly  for  the  conver- 
sion of  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  was  Dr. 
John  Henry  CaUinberey  one  of  the  pupils  of 
Professor  Francke,  and  afterwards  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Halle.  One  of 
his  most  eminent  coadjutors  was  Mr.  Stephen 
Sehuitz,  who  was  many  years  engaged  in  the 
East  in  missionary  labors,  and  returned  from 
Turkey  to  Halle  in  1756. 

In  reverting  to  the  Danish  missionaries,  it 
will  be  satisfactory  to  .learn,  from  the  follow- 
ing questions,  propounded  to  their  mission- 
aries, that  their  instructions  were  Scriptural 
and  sound  :  ^  Have  you  discovered  some  true 
working  of  grace  in  the  souls  of  the  catechu- 
mens 7  Are  you  sure  there  is  more  in  their 
conversion  than  a  bare  external  compliance 
with,  and  verbal  confession  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  ?  What  proofe  and  indications  have 
yon  of  an  inward  work  of  grace?''  The 
venerable  Schwartz  was  one  of  the  missionaries 
sent  out  by  the  Danish  College,  thou^  after- 
ward supported  by  the  English  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  which  has 
uniformly  aided  the  Danish  Missions,  by  the 
entire  or  partial  maintenance  of  many  of  ita 
valuable  missionaries. 

The  Danish  mission  to  Greenland  was  com- 
menced in  1721,  by  Rev.  Hans  Eeede.  This 
devoted  man  had  for  thirteen  years  felt  a  desire 
to  convey  the  Gospel  to  that  inhospitable 
country,  and  made  repeated  but  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  carry  it  into  execution.  At  length 
he  succeeded  in  raising  a  subscription  of  8,000 
rix  dollars,  and  purchased  a  ship  to  convey 
himself  and  several  settlers,  who  proposed  to 
winter  in  Greenland.  The  king  sanctioned 
and  aided  the  enterprise,  and  settled  upon 
Mr.  Egcde  a  salary  of  $300  a  year.  On 
their  arrival  thev  proceeded  to  erect  a  habita- 
tion, much  to  the  displeasure  of  the  natives, 
who  called  on  their  conjurors  to  destroy  them. 
Mr.  Egede  attempted  to  convey  to  the  people 
a  knowledge  of  the  most  important  facts  of 
revealed  religion  by  pictures,  but  the  following 
year  he  gained  some  familiaritv  with  the  lan- 
guage, and  was  able  to  undertake  oral  instruc- 
tion. The  arrival  of  a  colleague  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  strengthened  his  hands,  but 
though  the  people  listened  attentively  to  what 
was  told  them,  they  showed  no  nersonal  inter- 
est in  his  preaching.  Some  or  them,  indeed, 
seemed  pleased  with  the  doctrine  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  but  the  impression  pro- 
duced was  faint,  and  their  curiosity  soon  satis- 
fied. In  1728,  the  King  of  Denmark  resolved 
on  prosecuting  the  work  with  increased  ener- 


gy, and  a  large  colony,  with  additional  mis- 
sionaries, was  sent  out,  and  established  a  new 
settlement  200  miles  northward  of  Good  Hope, 
the  station  founded  by  Mr.  Egede.  But  the 
severity  of  the  winter  and  the  ravages  of  a 
malignant  disease  made  them  discontented, 
and  the  accession  of  Christian  VI.  to  the  Dan- 
ish throne  put  an  end  to  the  enterprise.  The 
colonists  were  ordered  home;  Mr.  Egede's 
salary  was  stopped ;  and  he  was  ofifered  the 
alternative  of  returning  with  the  rest,  or  re- 
maining on  his  own  responsibility,  with  such 
persons  as  he  could  induce  to  stay  with  him. 
He  obtained  a  supply  of  provisions  for  one 
year,  and  ten  men  to  remain  during  the  win- 
ter, and  with  a  heavy  heart  bade  adieu  to 
his  two  colleagues,  who  returned  with  the 
colony.  A  vessel  arrived  the  next  year  with 
provisions,  and  having  a  valuable  return 
cargo,  the  king  was  encouraged  to  renew  the 
trade,  and  made  a  generous  donation  to  the 
mission.  This  intelligence  gave  fresh  strength 
to  Uie  lonely  missionary,  but  his  faith  was 
doomed  to  a  severer  trial.  A  voung  Green- 
lander  who  had  visited  Denmark  came  back, 
and  shortly  after  died  of  a  disease  that  proved 
to  be  the  small-pox.  The  contagion  spread 
rapidly,  and  raged  for  twelve  months  with  such 
fatal  effect,  that  for  thirty  leagues  north  of 
the  settlement,  the  country  was  almost  wholly 
depopulated.  Such  was  the  alarm  and  con- 
sternation of  the  natives  at  this  visitation, 
that  many  committed  suicide.  Mr.  Egede,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Moravian  missionaries, 
who  had  recently  arrived  in  the  country,  did 
all  that  untiring  benevolence  could  do  to  alle- 
viate the  physical  suiSerings  and  comfort  the 
hearts  of  t£e  unhappy  Greenlanders ;  they 
were  much  affected  oy  their  kindness,  and 
manifested  the  liveliest  gratitude.  The  mis- 
sion was  reinforced  in  1734,  by  the  arrival  of 
three  assistants,  one  of  them  a  son  of  Mr. 
Egede.  The  venerable  pioneer,  regardingthe 
number  as  wholly  inadequate,  returned  to  Den- 
mark. His  representations  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  several  new  colonies,  and  the  send- 
ing of  additional  missionaries.  But  the  effi- 
ciency and  interest  of  the  Danish  mission 
shortly  declined.  It  had  not  been  wholly  in 
vain,  but  its  fruits  were  scanl^,  and  the  chief 
agency  in  imparting  Christianity  to  Greenland 
was  now  manifestly  committed  to  the  United 
Brethren,  or  Moravians. — (Hist.  View  of  Earlier 
Missions,  by  L.  E.  Smfth,  p.  31.) 

While  attending  the  coronation  of  Christian 
VI.,  king  of  Denmark,  at  Copenhagen,  in  1731, 
Count  Zinzendorf  YfBS  brought  into  intercourse 
with  two  GreerJanders,  who  had  been  baptized 
by  Hans  Egede,  and  from  them  he  learned 
with  regret  that  the  Danish  government  had 
determined  on  abandoning  tneir  mission  to 
that  forlorn  race.  On  the  same  occasion  he 
met  with  a  West  Indian  negro,  of  the  name  of 
ArUhony,  who  told  him  that  while  in  the  island 
of  St.  Thomas,  when  sitting  alone  on  the 
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shore,  he  had  freqaently  and  carnestlj  sighed 
for  a  revelation  from  heaven.  By  a  remarkar 
ble  providence  of  God  he  had  been  brought  to 
Copenhagen,  where  he  had  received  instruction 
in  Christianity,  and  was  baptized.  Having 
enlarged  in  a  touching  manner,  on  the  deplor- 
able state  of  the  negro  slaves  of  St  Thomas, 
and  referred  with  anguish  of  heart  to  the  mis- 
eries endured  by  a  beloved  sister,  who,  like 
himself,  had  sighed  for  the  light  of  truth ;  he 
added  that  if  Orod  were  to  send  teachers  to  in- 
struct the  negroes  in  the  way  of  salvation,  he 
had  no  doubt  that  his  sister,  and  many  others 
similarly  affected,  would  gladly  embrace  Chris- 
tianity. 

These  accounts  of  the  poor  Greenlanders, 
and  of  the  West  Indian  slaves,  greatly  ailfected 
the  benevolent  mind  of  !Snzendorf,  and  on  his 
return  to  Hermhut  in  July,  he  communicated 
his  impressions  to  the  congregation.  So  pow- 
erful was  the  cfifectof  his  narrative  that  several 
of  the  brethren  immediatelv  offered  themselves 
for  missionary  service  to  the  West  Indies  and 
Greenland. 

This  extraordinary  band  of  Christian  disci- 
ples, the  feeble  remnant  of  a  once  numerous 
body,  that  for  a  century  and  a  half,  against 
powerful  enemies,  maintained  the  doctrines  of 
revealed  truth  in  Bohemia  and  Poland,  found 
a  refuge  from  persecution  on  the  estate  of 
Count  Zinzendorf,  at  Bethelsdorp,  in  Upper 
Lusatia.  Thousands  hod  been  driven  into 
banishment,  and  in  their  scattered  condition, 
they  and  their  descendants  had  either  been 
absorbed  into  other  communions,  or  had  lost  in 
a  great  measure  the  power  of  that  faith  which 
had  been  sealed  with  the  blood  of  so  many 
martyrs  and  confessois.  ^ 

It  is  now,  (October,  1854,)  122  years  since 
the  Moravians  entered  the  great  field  of  mis- 
sionary enterprise ;  and  though  their  congre- 
gation at  the  time  they  commenced  their  efforts 
in  1732  consisted  of  little  more  than  six  hun- 
dred persons,  most  of  them  poor  and  despised 
exiles,  such  was  their  zeal  and  disinterestedness 
in  their  Master's  service,  that  in  less  than  nine 
vcars  after,  they  had  sent  missionaries  to  Green- 
landf  to  St.  Thomas^  to  St,  Croix f  to  Surinam , 
and  to  Berbice,  to  the  North  American  Indians^ 
to  the  negroes  of  South  Carolina^  to  Lapland^ 
to  Tartary,  to  Guiana,  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  to  the  island  of  Ceylon,  The  success- 
es that  crowned  these  enterprises,  thus  so  hum- 
bly begun,  will  be  found  narrated  in  their  pro- 
per places  in  this  work. 

The  mission  at  Stockbridge  among  the  Mofie- 
can  Indians,  was  commenced  in  1734  by  the 
Rev,  John  Sergeant,  then  tutor  in  Yale  College. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rev,  Mr,  Woodbridge, 
at  whose  death  Rev,  Jonathan  Edwards  took 
charge  of  the  mission  for  six  years. 

In  1735  John  Wesley  arrived  in  Georgia,  to 
instruct  the  Indians  of  that  state,  where  he 
remained  till  1 738.  The  founder  of  Methodism 
thus  began  his  career  as  a  foreign  missionary. 


In  1743  the  devoted  David  Brainard  began 
his  labors  among  the  Indians  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  &ottish  Society  for  PromUing 
Christian  Knowledge,  and  after  four  vean  of 
successful  labor  he  expired  in  the  home  of 
President  Edwards,  in  Northampton,  on  the 
ninth  of  October,  1747.  The  record  of  his 
life  by  Edwards,  held  up  his  career  to  the  ad- 
miration of  the  Christian  world ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  missionary  devotion 
of  William  Carey  and  Henry  Martyn,  was 
nourished,  if  not  kindled,  by  the  contemplation 
of  his  brief  but  triumphant  course.  A  com- 
plete view  of  Indian  missions  in  North  Amer- 
ica would  not  fail  to  include  at  least  a  nasEaog 
notice  of  Dr,  Wheelock's  Seminary  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Indians  and  missionaries,  founded  in 
1748,  at  Lebanon,  Ct.,  and  afterwards  removed 
to  Hanover,  N.  H. ;  of  the  life  and  usefnlncss 
of  Rev.  Samson  Oaum,  distinguished  as  an 
effective  Indian  preacher ;  of  uie  forty  yeare' 
ministry  of  Kirluand  among  the  Indians  of 
New  York ;  of  the  labors  and  sufferings  of 
the  Moravians ;  and  of  others  who  did  their 
part  toward  the  rescue  of  the  aboriginal  tribes 
from  the  fate  which  uniformly  overtakes  sav- 
ages when  brought  into  conflict  with  civilaar 
tion,  unless  it  is  arrested  by  the  conservative 
force  of  Christianity.  The  proper  efiect  of 
these  benevolent  efforts  was  greatly  impaired 
by  the  vices  and  rapacity  of  the  European  set' 
tiers,  and  by  the  wars  4n  ^hich  European  pol- 
icy involved  the  colonies.  But  that  any  rem- 
jpants  of  the  once  powerful  tribes  formerly 
^inhabiting  the  country  east  of  the  AllMfhanies 
have  been  preserved,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
elevating  influences  of  Christianity,  imparted 
by  those  devoted  men  whose  labors  have  been 
reviewed,  sustained  by  active  charity  in  Europe 
and  America. — (Smith,  p.  47 ;  Princes  Ckriy 


tian  History,  and  Brainard^s  Life,  p.  47.) 

The  ardent  zeal  of  Wesley  and  iVhitefiM  and 
their  associates,  now  began  to  develop  itself. 
Their  plans  of  operation  both  in  England  and 
America,  were  practically  missionary;  and 
contributed  in  a  high  degree  to  restore  the 
spirit  of  an  evangelical  Christianity.  To  this 
fact  the  grateful  testimony  of  Christians  of 
various  denominations  has  been  willingly  ren- 
dered, and  in  the  energetic  words  of  Mr.Voug- 
lass  of  Cavers,  we  may  remark :  "  The  Wcsley- 
ans,  after  Christianizing  the  abandoned  dis- 
tricts of  England,  and  encountering  the  rage 
of  their  own  savage  countrymen,  often  backed 
by  their  own  civil  or  religious  guides— the 
neighboring  magistrate  or  clergyman— have 
carried  the  same  zeal,  dexterity  and  success  to 
the  slaves  of  the  West  Indies,  more  docile  than 
their  masters ;  and  to  the  savages  of  the  r^ 
motest  countries  and  islands.  less  infuriated 
and  dangerous  than  the  rude  agricultural  pop- 
ulation of  Eng\sLnd."—{Encydopedia  Bntaih' 
nica,  Article  ^'Religious  Missions,"  Vci.  Ai'\-» 
Pan  I.)  No  doubt  these  labors  for  the  revi- 
val of  pure  religion  tended  to  evoke  that  spint 
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of  devotion  from  which  the  missionary  zeal  of 
the  chorches  bodied  itself  forth  in  the  organi- 
zations which  characterized  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  commencement  of  the  nine- 
teenth cenlnry. 

In  1750,  the  Rev,  Christian  Frederick  Swartz 
arrived  at  TrcmquAar,  and  entered  upon  those 
apostolic  labors  which  have  linked  nis  name 
imperishably  with  the  establishment  and  pro- 
gress of  Christianity  in  India.  He  had  gained 
some  knowledge  of  the  Tamil  while  at  the 
university,  to  aid  in  examining  the  proofs  of  a 
version  of  the  Scriptures  in  that  langaage,  an 
incident  which  is  supposed  to  have  suggested 
to  him  the  design  of  devoting  himself  to  mis- 
sionary life.  On  his  arrival  he  pursued  his 
studies  with  soch  ardor  and  success,  that  in 
four  months  he  commenced  preaching.  His 
labors  were  indefatigable,  in  public  and  in 
private,  in  Tranquebar,  Trichinopoly,  Tanjore, 
and  throughout  the  Carnatic,  for  the  space  of 
fifty  years.  His  puritv,  sincerity,  and  disinter- 
estedness won  the  confidence  of  all  classes,  and 
those  even  who  rejected  his  doctrine  gave  him 
the  tribute  of  then*  unaffected  veneration.  In 
the  distracting  wars  that  marked  that  portion 
of  the  history  of  British  India,  his  active  be- 
nevolence was  exerted  to  relieve  misery  which 
he  could  not  prevent,  and  more  than  once  he 
was  sent  to  negotiate  treaties,  as  the  only  Eu- 
ropean who  could  be  trusted  by  the  natives. 
When  a  garrison  was  threatened  with  famine, 
and  the  people  could  not  be  induced  to  furnish 
provisions,  through  fear  that  the  supplies  would 
be  seized  without  compensation,  they  accepted 
the  security  of  the  venerated  missionary  for 
the  whole  amount  needed.  He  rendered  im- 
portant services  both  to  the  British  and  to  the 
native  princes,  yet  scrupulously  avoided  receiv- 
ing an^  gifts  or  emoluments  that  might  taint 
him  with  the  suspicion  of  mercenary  motives, 
and  sedulously  guarded  himself  from  being  in- 
volved in  any  transactions  that  might  impair 
his  influence  as  a  Christian  and  a  preacher  of 
the  Crospel.  With  all' the  humility  of  a  child 
and  the  wisdom  of  mature  experience,  the  harm- 
lessness  of  the  dove  and  the  wisdom  of  the  ser- 
pent, he  was  enabled  to  testify  to  the  truth  in 
everv  place  and  among  all  grades  of  society. 
At  his  death  he  was  mourned  as  a  father,  and 
the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  erected  a  monument  to 
his  memory,  with  an  inscription  which  is  re- 
markable as  the  only  specimen  of  English 
verse  attempted  by  an  Indian  prince.  Swartz 
had  in  his  life  time  acauired  considerable  pro- 
perty, through  the  kindness  of  the  English 
government  and  the  native  princes.  When 
he  was  dying,  he  said:  "Let  the  cause  of 
Christ  be  my  neir."  When  his  colleague,  the 
pious  Gericke,  was  departing,  he  also  bequeath- 
ed his  property  to  the  mission.  And  afterwards, 
another  of  the  missionaries,  Mr,  Kohloff  gave, 
from  his  private  funds,  upwards  of  a  thousand 
pagodas  a  year. — (See  Greenfidd's  Sketches  of 
(he  Danish  mission,  p.  145.)     At  the  death  of 


Swartz  the  native  Christians  connectea  with 
the  mission  were  counted  by  thousands.  The 
fruit  of  his  toils  was  gathered  rapidly  by  his 
successors.  Bishop  Hd>er^  writing  in  1826, 
says,  *'  There  are  in  the  south  of  India  about 
200  Protestant  congregations ; "  and  ho  esti- 
mated their  number  at  about  15,000.  Many 
were  undoubtedly  merely  nominal  Christians, 
as  the  Lutheran  missionaries  were  much  less 
exacting  in  the  qualifications  they  demanded 
for  admission  to  the  sacraments,  than  later 
missionaries  have  been;  yet,  considering  the 
purity  of  their  preaching  and  the  devout  spirit 
m  which  their  labors  were  conducted,  a  large 
measure  of  piety  must  have  been  the  result. 
These  missions  have  since  come  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  London  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  and  the  superintendence  of 
the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Calcutta.—  (Smith,  p. 
31.) 

In  1769,  the  English  Wesleifan  Methodists 
began  to  send  forth  their  missionaries.  Eleven 
were  commissioned  for  America,  whose  labors 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  They  next  sent  missionaries  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  to  the  East  Indies ;  but  their 
missionary  operations  were  not  regularly  organ- 
ized until  1816. 

We  now  approach  the  commencement  of 
that  period  which  has,  by  way  of  preeminence, 
been  designated  the  Missioxabt  Age,  when 
the  various  churches  of  Christ  b^n  to  wake 
up  to  life  and  activity  on  behalf  of  the  heathen 
world ;  and  the  isolated  efforts  of  individuals 
and  churches  were  succeeded  by  the  great  or- 
ganized agencies  of  the  present  da^ ;  a  list  of 
which,  with  the  time  of  their  organization,  we 
give  in  the  following  table.  For  a  more  par- 
ticular history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
tiicse  societies  and  their  operations,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  other  parts  of  this  work.  All 
the  more  prominent  societies  are  noticed  under 
their  respective  names,  in  their  places  in  the 
alphabet : — 

Great  BBiTAiir. 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  €k)0pel  in 
Poreicn  Parts,  1701. 

Baptist  Missionary  Society,  1792. 

London  Missionary  Society,  1795. 

Scottish  Missionary  Society,  1796. 

Glasgow  Missionary  Society,  1796. 

Church  Missionary  Society,  1800. 

General  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  1816. 

Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  1817. 

Methodist  New  Connection  Missionaiy  Soci- 
ety, 1819. 

Foreign  Mission  Scheme  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  1824. 

Primitive  Methodist  Missionary  Society,  1830. 

Foreign  Mission  Scheme  of  the  Prwbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland,  1840. 

Welsh  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  1842. 

Lew-chew  Naval  Mission,  1843. 
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Foreign  Mission  Scheme  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  1843. 

Associate  Relief  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot- 
land, 1843. 

Foreign  Mission  Scheme  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  England,  1844. 

Board  of  Missions  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Synod,  united  in  1847. 

Borneo  Church  Mission,  1846. 

Chinese  Society  for  Furthering  the  Promulga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  China,  and  the  Adja- 
cent Countries,  1850. 

London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity 
among  the  Jews,  1808. 

British  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Qospcl  among  the  Jevrs,  1841. 

Gesmant. 

Missions  of  the  United  Brethren,  1732. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Evangelical  Mis- 
sions amon^  the  Heathen,  at  Berlin,  1824. 

Bhenish  Iftissionary  Society,  1828. 

North  German  Missionary  Society,  1836. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Missionary  Society,  at 
Leipsic  (formerly  at  Dresden,)  1836. 

Evangelical  Union  for  the  Spread  of  Christi- 
anity among  the  Heathen,  TGossner's)  1836. 

Berlin  Missionary  Union  for  China,  1850. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christianity 
among  the  Jews  at  Berlin*  1822. 

Union  of  the  Friends  of  Israel  in  Bremcrlehe 
and  Vicinity,  1839. 

Bhenish-Westphalia  Union  for  Israel,  1843. 

Hamburg- Altona  Union  for  Israel,  1844. 

Evangelical  Union  of  the  Friends  of  Israel  in 
Hesse  Cassel,  1845. 

Union  of  the  Friends  of  Israel  in  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt, 1845. 

Holland. 

Netherlands  Missionary  Society,  1797. 
Netherlands  Union  for  cooperating   in    the 
Spread  of  Christianity  among  the  Jews. 

United  States. 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  1810. 

American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  1814. 

Methodist  Missionary  Society,  1819. 

Free-will  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
1833. 

Board  of  Missions  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  1835. 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  1837. 

Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  1837. 

Seventh-day  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  1842. 

American  Indian  Mission  Association,  1842. 

Baptist  Free  Mission  Society,  1843. 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Associate 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  1844. 

Board  oC  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  1845. 

Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  1845. 


American  Missionary  Association,  1846. 
American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  1849. 
American  Society  for  Meliorating  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Jews,  1823.  ^ 

SwrrzEELAND.    • 

Evangelical  Missionary  Society  at  Basle,  1816* 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  Israel,  at  Basle. 

France. 

Paris  Society  of  Evangelical  Missions,  1822. 
Union  of  the  Friends  of  Israel  at  Strassborg. 

Sweden. 

Swedish  Missionary  Society,  1835. 
Missionary  Society  at  Lund,  1846. 

Norway. 
Norwegian  Missionary  Society,  1842. 

British  America. 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Synod  jf  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Nova  Scotia. 

As  an  approximation  to  an  estimate  of 
what  this  missionary  Christianity  has  done  for 
the  world  during  the  eighteen  centuries  we 
have  sketched,  in  establi^ing  the  institutions 
of  the  Gospel,  and  bringing  men  into  that  re- 
lation to  its  agencies,  from  which  their  enli^htr 
enment  and  salvation  may  spring, — we  shall 
here  insert  a  quotation  from  a  writer  of  ac- 
knowledged ability.  Mr.  Turner^  in  his  "  His- 
tory of  the  Aoglo-Saxons,"  gives  the  following 
tabular  statement, "  as  a  conjectural,  but  pro^ 
able,  representation  of  the  progressive  increase 
of  the  number  of  Christians  in  the  world :' 


1st  Cent 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 
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If 
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500,000 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 
10,000,000 
15,000,000 
20,000,000 
25,000,000 
30,000,000 
40,000,000 


10th  Cent.  50,000,000 


11th 
12th 
13th 
14th 
15th 
16th 
17th 
18th 
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If 
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If 


»> 
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fi 


70,000,000 

80,000,000 

75,000,000 

80,000,000 

100.000,000 

125.000,000 

155,000,000 

200,000,000 


— (Ferussac.  Bull,  Univers.  Geog.  p.  4,  Jan. 
18z7.) 

**  But  I  think,"  he  adds,  '*  in  this  nmete<sth 
century,  the  real  number  of  Uie  Christian  po- 
pulation of  the  world  is  nearer  to  thr^  hunr 
dred  miUionSj  and  is  visibly  much  increasipe, 
from  the  missionary  spirit  and  ezertioDS  which 
are  now  distinguishing  the  chief  Protestant 
nations  in  the  world." — (Vol.  IIL  p.  484,  note, 
6th  edition.) 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  trace  the  con- 
nectiug  links  in  that  chain  of  Christian  labors 
which  unites  the  missionary  exertions  of  the 
Apostolic  Church,  do?m  through  the  evangeli- 
cal efforts  of  subsequent  centuries,  to  the  com- 
mencement of  its  present  glorious  development 
in  our  own  day ;  and  have  at  the  same  time 
glanced  at  the  workings  of  that  all-wise  and 
gracious  Providence,  which  in  every  age  has 
been  operating,  not  only  in  the  religions,  but 
also  in  the  politics,  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and 
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the  literatnre  of  oar  race,  to  )[>repare  tiie  world 
for  the  fall  millennial  glory  of  tiie  latter  days. 
— CondeMedfrom  an  original  article  prepared 
by  Rev.  W.  Butlbb. 

EAST  CAPE  :  A  station  of  the  Church 
liiSBionary  Society  in  New  Zealand,  in  the 
beantifal  valley  of  Waiapn,  through  ^e  centre 
of  which  runs  the  river  of  that  name. 

EBENEZEB :  A  station  and  a  colony  of 
the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society  in  South 
Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elephant  river. 

EBENEZEB  CHAPEL :  A  station  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  in  Demerara,  W.  I. 

EDINA :  A  settlement  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mechlin  riFcr,  in  Western  Africa,  formerly 
a  station  of  the  American  Baptist  mission. 

EGYPT  is  so  well  knowfi,  and  the  descrip- 
tions of  travelers  are  so  generally  accessible, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  purposes  of  this 
work,  to  say  much  of  its  geography,  topograr 
phy,  or  history.  It  is  bounded  on  ihe  east  bv 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  Bed  Sea,  soud^ 
by  Nubia,  west  by  Lybia,  and  north  bv  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  being  about  500  miles  in 
length,  and  some  parts  of  it  250  in  breadth. 
The  principal  parts  of  the  countrv  are  the 
Delta,  or  lower  part  of  Egvpt,  and  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Nile  in  the  higher  parts,  which 
is  bounded  on  both  sides  by  high  hills  and 
abruDt  banks.  The  mountains  on  the  east  of 
the  Nile  extend  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  are 
only  inhabited  by  Bedouins.  The  principal 
towns  and  villages  are  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Nile.'  The  whole  area  of  arable  soil  has 
been  estimated  at  from  10,000  to  16,000 
square  miles,  or  equal  to  nearly  half  the  sur- 
face of  Ireland. 

This  country,  once  the  cradle  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  has  been  for  centuries  trodden  be- 
neath the  iron  hoof  of  Moslem  and  Turkish 
despotism.  It  is  now,  however,  in  a  kind  of 
transition  state,  in  which  the  feelings,  opinions, 
and  habits  of  the  people  are  undergoing  a 
great  and  rapid  change.  Fanaticism  is  every 
day  becoming  less  powerful  in  Egypt;  and 
the  ancient  Asiatic  manners  and  customs  are 
fost  giving  way  to  the  European. 

The  political  revolutions  to  which  Egypt  has 
been  subject  from  time  immemorial,  have 
given  its  population  a  mixed  character.  The 
following  estimate  of  the  different  races  of  its 
present  population,  made  by  Mr.  liane,  is,  we 
believe,  the*most  recent : 


Arab  Egyptians   . 

Christian  Egyptians  (Copts) 

Turks    .... 

Syrians     .... 

Greeks 

Armenians 

Jews 


1,750.000 

150,000 

10,000 

.       5000 

5000 

.       2000 

5000 


1,927,000 


Ejrypt  presents  great  ^cilities  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Gospel  into  the  north-eastern  por- 


tions of  Africa.  Independent  of  the  Chrw- 
tians,  who,  though  ignorant  and  degraded,  still 
keep  alive  the  name  and  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, there  is  a  perpetual  concourse  of 
strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  interior.  Cara- 
vans from  Sennaar,  Darfiir,  and  TimbuctoOy 
are,  at  the  proper  seasons,  in  constant  ac- 
tivity. 

mssioKB. 

Chubch  MmsiONABT  SoGiETT. — Several  Ger-' 
man  missionaries,  with  their  wives,  sent  out  by 
this  society,  arrived  at  Alexandria,  Sept  6, 
1826,  and  employed  themselves,  at  first,  in  the 
study  of  Arabic,  preaching  in  English,  French, 
and  German,  and  in  making  tours,  distributing 
the  Scriptures  and  tracts,  which  were  received 
with  great  readiness  by  the  Copts.  Their 
arrival  occasioned  a  great  sensation,  especially 
among  the  Franks,  who  considered  it  a  hope- 
less  undertaking. 

The  location  of  this  mission  was  at  length 
fixed  at  Cairo,  where,  in  1830,  they  had  two 
schools,  with  51  boys  and  21  girls,  consisting 
of  Greeks,  Copts,  Armenkins,  and  Boman 
Catholics.  They  found  it  impracticable  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  congregations  of  the 
native  Christians,  who  would  not  assemble  for 
fear  of  their  priests ;  but  they  made  known 
the  Gospel  in  religious  conversations,  from 
house  to  house,  ata  with  those  who  visited 
them.  The  Mohammedans  were  inaccessible, 
as  it  was  death  to  them  to  change  their  reli- 
gion ;  but  some  Mohammedan  boys  were  ad- 
mitted into  their  school.  In  1833,  a  board- 
ing-school was  commenced,  with  ten  boys; 
designed  for  training  teachers  and  catechists. 
In  1834,  a  chapel  was  erected,  by  subscrip- 
tions obtained  on  the  spot.  In  1835,  the  mission 
was  interrupted  by  a  terrible  visitation  of  the 
plague,  which,  for  some  time,  carried  off  1,500 
daily.  In  1840,  it  was  reported  by  the  mis- 
sionaries, that  in  the  different  quarters  of  the 
town,  no  less  than  six  religious  meetings  had 
been  established  by  the  native  Copts,  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  the  Scriptures ;  and  that 
the  Patriarch  had  sanctioned  them,  remarking 
that  it  was  better  to  meet  to  read  the  word 
of  God,  than  to  drink  brandy  and  commit 
sin.  He  had  also  been  induced  to  sanction 
a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  an  institution 
in  Kgpyt  for  the  education  of  the  Coptic 
clergy. 

In  1841,  Mr.  Lieder  writes,  "  Notwithstand- 
ing all  the  various  vexations  arising  from 
political,  civil,  and  religious  causes,  we  are 
able  to  say,  that  not  only  have  the  education 
of  the  young,  and  the  general  civilization  of 
the  people,  advanced  beyond  all  expectation, 
but  that  a  pleasing  religious  movement  has 
also  been  observed  among  the  Christians 
within  this  city." 

In  consequence  of  the  distracted  state  of 
Abyssinia,  the  church  in  that  country  had 
been  for  a  number  of  years  without  an  Abnna, 
or  Patriarch.    In  1841,  a  deputation  applied 
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to  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  for  one,  and 
he  appointed  a  young  man  named  Andraus, 
who  nad  been  partly  educated  in  the  society's 
school  at  Cairo.  Although  but  21  years  of 
age,  he  received  the  appointment  on  account 
of  his  learning  and  religious  character.  He 
took  with  him  1,000  copies  of  Testaments,  and 
other  portions  of  Scripture;  and  it  was  hoped 
the  event  might  prove  favorable  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Uospel  in  Abyssinia. 

In  1846,  eleven  Boman  Catholic  nuns  ar- 
rived at  Cairo,  with  large  means,  and  pur- 
chased the  extensive  house  of  the  former  prime 
minister  of  Egypt,  for  purposes  of  education. 
In  1849,  two  Boman  Catholic  priests  in 
Egypt,  one  of  them  Secretary  of  the  Bishop, 
and  the  other,  Superior  of  the  Convent  at 
Cairo,  renounced  the  errors  of  Bomanism, 
and  made  a  profession  of  Protestantism, 
which  created  a  great  stir  among  the  Catho- 
lics. 

In  October,  1849,  Bishop  Gobat  visited  this 
mission ;  and,  in  a  letter  dated  Jerusalem, 
Jan.  9, 1850,  he  gives  the  following  views  re- 
specting the  policy  and  results  of  the  mission : 
"  The  missionaries  seem  to  follow  almost  too 
strictly  the  plan  on  which  the  mission  was  be- 
gun  24  years  ago  :  to  seek  the  friendship  of 
the  clergy,  especially  of  the  high  clergy  of  the 
Eastern  churches,  with  the  Tiew  of  influencing 
them  gentlv,  in  the  hope  t^t  by  slow  degrees 
they  would  become  convinced  of  the  errors, 
and  themselves  reform  their  respective  churches. 
But  this  system  has  failed  ;  and  I  am  convinced 
thai  it  vnU  ever  failj  with  the  several  Eastern 
churches,  as  well  as  with  the  Church  of  Bome. 
Individual  conversion  must  be  the  aim,  as  the 
only  means  of  prosecuting  reformation." — 
"  Besides  the  dissemination  of  the  Word  of  God 
and  other  ^ood  books,  in  all  parts  of  Egypt, 
and  the  scriptural,  though  imperfect  education 
of  hundreds  of  youth,  the  results  of  the  mission 
are,  the  conversion  of  a  few  individuals,  some  of 
whom  have  died  in  the  faith ;  a  few  enlighten- 
ed youth  dispersed  through  Egypt ;  and  many 
members  of  the  different  communities  have 
been  led  to  doubt  the  truth  of  their  supersti- 
tions and  traditions,  and  to  respect  Protestant- 
ism." This  last,  he  represents  as  a  great 
change  from  what  it  was  when  they  first  l^an 
to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Egypt.  "  Yet,"  he 
says,  "  upon  the  whole,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  Egyptian  mission  has  not  had  the 
success  which  might  have  been  expected."  He 
recommends  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  mis- 
sion, in  accordance  with  these  views.  At  a 
missionary  conference,  held  in  Jerusalem,  May 
12, 1851,  it  was  determined  to  continue  this 
mission  on  a  reduced  scale.  It  stands  thus  in 
die  report  for  1852 : 

Stations 1 

Missionaries 2 

Female  Teacher 1 

Male       do 1 


EIMEO  :  An  island  of  the  Georgian  group 
in  the  South  Seas,  about  2o  west  of  Tahiti 

ELEUTHEBA :  A  station  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Missionary  Society  in  the   Bahamas, 

EUM :  A  station  of  the  United  Brethren 
in  South  Africa,  on  New-Year's  river,  60 
miles  from  Genadendal,  near  Cape  Aiguilla. 

ELIOT :  The  first  place  occupied  by  the 
missionaries  of  the  American  Board  amoDg 
the  Choctaw  Indians.  It  is  within  the  limits 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi ;  about  120  miles 
from  the  north  line  of  that  State,  and  nearly 
equidistant  from  its  eastern  and  western  bor- 
ders. It  is  about  400  miles  W.  8.  W.  of  the 
Brainerd  station,  in  the  Cherokee  nation. 
Messrs.  Kingsbury  and  Williams  commenced 
their  labors  there  in  June,  1818. 

EMMAUS  :  A  station  of  the  United  Bre- 
thren, in  St.  Thomas,  W.  L 

ENGKATOO  :  A  village  near  Maulmain, 
in  Burmah,  and  an  out-station  of  the  Maul- 
main Baptist  jnission. 

ENON  :  A  station  of  the  United  Brethren 
in  South  Africa,  on  the  White  river,  near 
Algoa  Bay. 

EPISCOPAL  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS : 
The  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionarv  Society 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  iha 
United  States,  was  organized  by  the  General 
Convention,  in  1820.  By  the  constitution,  the 
meetings  of  the  Society  were  to  be  held  at 
the  time  and  place  of  the  Triennial  General 
Convention.  The  business  of  the  Society  was 
conducted  by  a  Board,  of  which  the  bishops 
of  the  Church  and  patrons  of  the  Society 
were  members  ex-officio,  and  the  remainder 
were  chosen  at  each  regular  meeting  of  the 
Society.  The  seat  of  operations  was  Phila- 
delphia, and  there  were  auxiliary  societies  in 
almost  every  state  in  the  Union.  Under  this 
organization,  the  society  went  on  prosperously 
for  fifteen  years. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Convention, 
in  1835,  an  entire  change  was  made  in  the 
Board,  the  Church  undertaking,  in  her  char- 
acter as  a  Church,  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
Christian  Missions.  At  each  meeting  of  the 
Convention,  a  Board  of  30  members  is  elected, 
of  which  the  bishops  and  the  patrons  who  be- 
came such  prior  to  1829,  are  ex-officio  mem- 
bers, called  "  The  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Pro- 
testant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  Staiescf 
America'*  This  board  appoints,  not  necessarily 
and  not  usually,  from  its  own  number,  two  com- 
mittees, of  eight  members  each,  four  clergymen 
and  four  laymen,  exclusive  of  a  secretary  and 
treasurer  for  each,  and  of  which  the  bidiop  of 
the  diocese  of  New  York  is  ex-officio  chairman, 
one  to  direct  the  Foreign,  and  the  other  the 
Domestic  Missions.  As  thus  organized,  the 
society  embraces  as  members,  all  tne  members 
of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  constitution  provides  that  **  no  clergy- 
man shall  be  appointed  a  missionary  by  the 
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Board,  or  by  either  of  the  committees,  without 
the  recommendation  of  the  ecclesiastical  an- 
thority  of  the  diocese  to  which  he  belongs; 
nor  shall  any  missionary  be  sent  to  officiate 
in  any  diocese  without  the  consent  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical authority  of  the  same;  and  no 
clergjrman  shall  be  appointed  a  missionary, 
who  IS  not  at  the  time  a  minister  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church,  of  r^^ular  standing ; 
and  the  appointment  of  a  missionary  may  be 
annulled  at  any  time  by  the  written  direction 
or  order  of  a  mi^jority  of  tiie  bishops  of  the 
Church." 

TABULAB  VIKW. 
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413  10,000 
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5 
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24 
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The  followine^  table  shows  the  aggregate  re- 
ceipts of  both  tnc  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
mittees, from  their  organization  to  the  change 
in  the  constitution  m  1835,  and,  since  that 
time,  of  every  year,  with  the  grand  totals. 


TCUB. 

JkfumUc 

Foreign. 

1820  to  1835 

$76,338 

«50,683 

1836 

18,783 

18,050 

1837 

31,563 

26,012 

1838 

25,566 

27A94 

1839 

29,660 

26,347 

1840 

19,609 

23,853 

1841 

28,317 

22,918 

1842 

27,517 

29,279 

1843 

35,913 

33,746 

1844 

27,899 

31,032 

1845 

28,870 

38,514 

1846 

36,444 

34,127 

1847 

23,300 

30,691 

1848 

28,635 

40,019 

1849 

27,263 

41,453 

1850 

36,194 

34,800 

1851 

34,302 

37,702 

1852 

30,395 

41,048 

1853 

23,856 

42,050 

Totals, 

«590/i24 

9629,968 

The  Board  now  have  missions  in  Western 
Africa  and  China,  which  they  are  prosecuting 
vigorously  and  successfully.    They  have,  also. 


an  efficient  mission  in  Greece,  but  chiefly  de- 
voted to  educational  interests.  Their  mis- 
sions to  Eastern  Christians,  for  a  time,  ab- 
sorbed no  small  share  of  their  means  and 
efforts;  but  not  being  as  successful  as  was 
anticipated,  they  have  been  withdrawn  in  the 
form  in  which  they  were  originally  undertaken; 
but  the  field,  we  believe,  is  not  abandoned,  the 
committee  being  authorized,  whenever  they  shall 
think  proper,  to  resume  the  work  in  such  form 
as  they  may  judge  to  be  wjse  and  expedient. 
They  had,  also,  for  some  time,  a  mission  among 
the  North  American  Indians;  but  this  field 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Domestic  Com- 
mittee, and  as  yet,  but  little  progress  has  beea 
made  therein. 

ERROMANGA :  An  island  of  New  He- 
brides, where  is  a  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society.  This  is  the  place  where  the 
lamented  Williams  was  murdered  by  the  na- 
tives. 

ERZRIJM:  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  among  the  Armenians,  situated  almost 
in  the  centre  of  ancient  Armenia.  Popula- 
tion 36,000,  of  whom  10,000  are  Armenians. 

EUROPE :  Jreo.— 3,816,936  square  miles. 
(Ungewitter's  Europe.)  The  continent  does 
not  quite  equal  in  superficial  contents,  the 
combined  areas  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

PoptiZoliVm.— 262,300,000  (U.)  The  propor- 
tion IS  nearly  that  of  seventy  persons  to  a 
'square  mile.  The  United  States  and  Terri- 
tories would  contain,  if  as  densely  occupied  as 
Europe,  226,000,000  inhabitants. 

Languages. — The  principal  languages  are 
thirteen,  £rived  from  three  great  fountains ; 
the  LatiUt  the  Teutonicj  and  the  Sciavonic. 

Independent  States. — Sixty-three.  Of  these 
ei^bt  are  Republics ;  twent)[-two.  Empires  or 
Kingdoms  ;  eighteen.  Duchies ;  fifteen,  Prin- 
cipalities, Electorates,  &c  Of  these  govern- 
ments, seventeen  are  absolute ;  forty-six  con- 
stitutional ;  sovereigns,  nineteen,  of  whom  nine 
are  Catiiolics ;  eight,  Protestants ;  one,  Greek 
Churchman ;  one  Mussulman. 

The  vitality  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
form  of  civilization  was  already  exhausted,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Christian  era.  The  sceptre 
was  still  held  in  the  feeble  grasp  of  the  Ciesars, 
long  after  all  reli^ous  faith  and  national  feel- 
ing had  perished  in  Bome ;  a  phenomenon  re- 
peated, in  our  day,  on  that  ma^cal  soil.  An 
efifete  civilization,  a  corrupt  society,  and  a  wild 
combination  of  refinement  and  barbarism,  pre- 
sented  a  rather  discouraging  field  of  invasion 
to  the  heaven-descended  kingdom  of  Christ, 
yet  in  the  vigor  of  its  youtn.  Its  entrance 
into  Europe  was  silent,  and  almost  unnoticed, 
in  the  persons  of  Jewish  converts  returning  to 
their  western  homes  frt)m  Jerusalem  and  the 
celebrated  feast  of  Pentecost 

But  the  first  formal  invasion  of  Pafranism, 
and  the  first  organization  of  the  spiritual  king- 
dom, in  Christian  institutions,  was  made  by 
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the  Apostle  Paul,  about  a.  d.  51,  at  Philippi, 
a  provincitd  Boman  city  in  Maocdon.  Amid 
weariness,  watchings,  fastings,  stonings, 
scourgings,  imprisonments,  and  martyrdoms; 
amid  the  fiercest  opposition  of  philosophers, 
priests,  and  magistrates ;  with  all  the  jrawers 
of  Judaism  and  Paganism,  arrayed  against  a 
few  feeble  soldiers  of  Christ,  was  his  Mngdom 
established  in  Europe. 

Paganism  as  a  religious  system,  was  then  so 
completely  routed  from  the  field,  that,  at  this 
day  there  are  left  only  a  few  thousand  wander- 
ing tribes,  and  a  few  savages  in  Southern 
Bussia  and  the  northern  regions,  to  profess 
its  principles.  But,  as  we  snail  see,  history 
confirming  and  illustrating  the  language  of 
prophecy,  presents  to  our  view  ''the  deadly 
wound  of  tne  beast  healed,  and  all  the  world 
wondering  after  the  beast"  The  organic  body  of 
paganism  was  killed.  The  spirit  of  it  went 
ou^  seeking  rest,  but  found  it  not;  and  re- 
turned, finding  the  Boman  empire  and  society, 
"empty,  swept,  and  garnished"  by  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  entering  into  it,  brought  "  seven 
other  spirits  worse  than  the  first"  But  at  pre- 
sent we  only  notice  the  fact  that  paganism,  as 
an  institution,  was  almost  demolished.  Judaism, 
too,  fell  before  the  victorious  arms  of  the 
church.  So  that  though  it  has  thousands  of 
votaries,  it  retains  no  fortress,  but  every  where, 
simply  craves  permission  to  exist,  and  to  traffic. 
Monammedanism,  in  the  8th  centniy,  was 
master  of  Spain ;  and  in  the  15th  century,  whed 
it  lost  Iberia,  it  ascended  the  Byzantine 
throne,  which  it  still  feebly  retains.  But  this 
false  religion  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  when 
we  are  enumerating  the  forces  actively  con- 
tending against  Christ  Having  no  mission- 
aries, and  having  lon^  since  laid  aside  the 
policy  of  propagating  its  faith  by  the  sword, 
it  now  chiefly  interests  us  as  one  of  the  for- 
tresses in  which  Batan  defends  his  subjects 
against  the  weapons  of  Christ  The  Greek 
and  Armenian  churches  may  be  regarded  in 
the  same  light,  unless  the  present  measures 
and  war  policy  of  the  Czar  must  be  considered 
as  a  form  of  missionary  enterprise. 

Among  the  victories  of  the  early  mission- 
aries, mvLst  be  enumerated  the  questionable 
conversion  of  Constantine,  probably  the  most 
costly  triumph  Christianity  ever  made,  as  it 
immediately  brought  about  the  reconciliation 
of  piety  with  worldliness,  and  of  the  Christian 
name  with  the  Pagan  spirit,  the  desecration 
of  the  Gospel  to  be  merely  an  arm  of  the  civil 
power.  From  that  period  the  fatal  re-action, 
which  had  before  manifested  itself  at  the  ex- 
tremities, reached  the  heart  Paganism  re- 
vived under  Christian  names  and  forms ;  and 
Satan  turned  the  very  arms  and  armies  of 
Christianity  against  Christ  And  to  this  day, 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
rope still  worship  pagan  gods  in  pa^an  temples, 
with  pagan  riles,  and  pa^an  festivals,  all  of 
them  bearing  Christian  titles.    The  war  cry 


of  this  occidental  paganism  is  now,  Ckrid  and 
the  Church ;  while  it  has  abated  in  no  degree 
its  original  hostility  to  both. 

I.  Beligious  Classificatiok  of  thb  Pbo- 
PLE  OF  EuROFB. — ^Tho  great  apostasy  from 
truth  and  from  spiritual  worship,  which  b^an 
to  manifest  itself  openly  as  Cnristianity  be- 
came popular,  was  subjected  to  many  modify- 
ing influences,  political  intrigues,  railitaiy  ad- 
ventures ;  and  the  curious  tides  of  immigratton 
resulted  in  producing  those  distinctive  phases 
of  religious  sentiment  and  ecclesiastical  oi^gan- 
ization,  which  now  characterize  respectively 
the  three  principal  divisions  of  the  European 
family.    The  ScUvonic  tribes,  taking  posses- 
sion   of   north-eastern   and   eastern  Europe, 
assimilated  with  the  Greek  Church.    The  Bo- 
manic  races,  occupying  southern  Europe,  never 
really  abandoned  the  distinguishing  spirit  of 
the    old   empire;    a  spirit  of   gross  super- 
stition, servile  subjection  to  authority ;  conso- 
lidated social  oi]ganization  under  rigid  law; 
and    the    ambition    of  universal    aominioD. 
They  still  retain  all  the  ^irit  of  paean  hos- 
tility to  Christ,  unchanged.    They  uphold  the 
anti-Christian  power  prominently  portrayed  in 
prophecy:  the  beast,  to  whom  Satan  gives 
energy  to  make  war  on  the  saints.    Protes- 
tantism has  been  oigrafted  on  the  old  imsk 
of  the  Germanic  race ;  a  people  controlled  by 
the  spirit  of  personal  independence,  and  of 
loyal  and  intelligent  submission  to  rulers  chosen 
by  the  ruled.    With  them  originated  the  re- 
formation in  the  16th  century,  which  made  a 
radical  change  in  the  intellectual,  social,  and 
religious  condition  of  ^e.  entire  middle  and 
north-western  sections  of  ^e  continent   And 
in  fact,  it  had,  at  one  period,  thoroughly  pene- 
trated Italv,  France,  Belgium,  Austria,  and 
Poland.    But»  by  dragoons  and  Jesuits,  by 
massacres  and  banishments,  those  states  were 
restored  to  the  Boman  pontiff    So  that  the 
present  religious  condition  of  Europe  may  be 
thus  roughly  sketched  in  numbers : 

A.  7ne  Unevangelical  Sects. — ^Boman  Ca- 
tholic, 133,000,000,  (U.)  Jews,  3,000,000,  (U.) 
*  Greek  Church,  69,000,000,  (U.)  Pagans, 
750,000,  tMohammedan8|,  7,000,000  (U.)  other 
sects,  1,000,000  ^  inhabiting  the  several  states 
thus :  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews,  every  state 
of  Europe ;  Ghredc  Christians,  Greece,  Ionian 
Isles,  Bussia,  Turkey,  Austria ;  Mohammedans, 
Turkey  and  Austria ;  Pagans,  Bussia. 

B.  The  Evangelical  Secto.  — They  are 
computed  to  embrace  about  58,750,000  per> 
sons,  X  whom  we  may  conjecturally  state  to  be 
thus  apportioned  to  the  several  denomina- 
tions :  %iscopalians,  13,000,000;  Independents, 
3,980,000;  Methodists,  4,000,000;  Presbyt^ 

^  Baird'i  Betro«pect,  p.  190. 

t  A  writer  in  the  Boston  Courier,  (April,  1864,)  9mmtU 
that  the  professors  of  the  Bysantine  creed  are  not  on^  * 
m^ority  in  Free  Greece,  but  also  half  the  popolatlon  of 
AuKtrla,  Serria,  ko. ;  and  two-thirds  of  the  popolatiao  of 
Turkej. 

X  Baird's  Retrospect,  p.  190. 
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tMM,  6,973,000;  B^tistg,  1,912,000;  Moramns, 
45,000;  Latheran,  Qerman  Beformed,  and 
United  Churches,  28,840,000.  The  Episcopa- 
lians reside  chiefly  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
Gaemsey,  Jersey,  Qibraltar,  and  Malta.  Yet 
so  man^  of  them  are  constantly  abroad ;  and 
the  national  feeling  of  the  English  is  so  iden- 
tifled  with  their  reUgioos  sentiments,  that  they 
hare  chapels  in  most  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
Oontinent  The  Presbyterians  are  foand  in 
Ireland,  Scotland,  England,  Holland,  France, 
Switsgerland,  and  Piedmont  The  Lutherans 
inhabit  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Gkrmany, 
and  France  chiefly.  The  German  Reformed 
are  mostly  in  Germanv.  The  Baptists  are  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  a  few  on  the 
Continent  The  Independents  or  Congrega- 
tionalists,  are  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  France, 
and  Bnssta.  The  Morayians  are  foond  in 
England,  Irehmd,  Losatia,  Silesia,  Gosna,  &c. 
Sepmrate  omnizaition  is  not  so  macb  their 
aim,  as  onicKening  existing  churches. 

The  aistinctioQs  of  doctrine,  government, 
and  rites,  which   s^;Nirate   the   erangelical 
churches  of  Europe  mto  different  denomina- 
tions, are  so  genmlly  known,  as  to  need  no 
explanation  here.     Perhaps  the  division  of 
the  Gterman  churches  is  less  understood  in  this 
country.    It  may  therefore  be  remarked  that 
the  difoence  between  Luther  and  Calvin,  as 
men  and  Christians,  has  extensively  perpetuated 
itself  in    the    Continental    churcnes.     This 
difierenoe  has  been  thus  expressed  by  Herzog 
and  Lange,  (as  quoted  by  Professor  Smith, 
Christian  Review,  xvi.  596,)  "  while  it  was 
the  special  office  of  Lntheranism  to  protest 
•gainst  all  Judaism  in  the  Church,  it  hiu  be^ 
the  special  office  of  the  Reformed  Church  to 
prot»t  against  all  Paganism.''  ^  The  Catholic 
Churdi  is  the  church  of  priests ;  the  Lutheran 
of  theologians ;  and  the  Reformed  Church  is 
the  church  of  the    believing  congregation. 
The  first  talks  most  of  the  church ;  the  second, 
of  the  speculative  aspects  of  religion;  the 
Beformea  Church  dwells  most  fondlv  upon  the 
plan  of  Redemption."    Calvin  had  a  clearer 
intellect,  and  a  purer  logic  than  Luther ;  less 
SQpeistition  as  a  catholic,  and  a  less  preponder- 
atrngimagioation.  Hence  the  Reformed  Church 
lias  swept  away  more  of  the  rubbish  of  popery, 
and  come  to  a  greater  degree  of  simplicity  m 
ecclesiastical  organization;  while  it  has,  at 
the  same  time,  cast  awav  the  v^^e  concep- 
tions of  the  Eucharist,  which  mi£e  the  twi- 
light where  Romanism  most  eflbctually  does 
its  work  of  proselyting.    They  differ,  then,  in 
oriffin,  the  one  being  German,  the  otherFrench ; 
in  doctrinal  bias,  the  one  tending  to  Armini- 
aniam,  the  other  being   purely  Calvinistic; 
in  government,  the  one  beiiu^  episcopal,  the 
other  Presbvt^ian.     They  have  now   been 
Am^gft^Afi^^  iQ  some  states,  as  Pmssia,  Baden, 
AcL    It  was,  however,  a  forced  union,  ab  extra, 
not  voluntary,  and  so  not  vital.    And  yet  it 
was  working  well  in  Prussia ;  too  weU,  indeed, 
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to  meet  the  government's  desire  for  a  firmer 
attachment  to  dog^mas  and  distinctive  stand- 
ards ;  as  ensuring  a  more  legal  and  less  demo- 
cratic spirit  than  the  fervent  union  of  real 
believers. 

n.  ESTDCATB  OF  THB  SPOITUil.    COVDITIOir 

OF  EuBOPE. — God  alone  knows  the  heart ;  and 
man  is,  at  best,  an  imperfect  judge  of  his  own, 
much  more  of  his  brother's  spiritual  state 
before  the  Omniscient  eye.  And  while  an  in- 
accurate jud£[ment  is  worse  than  useless,  an 
arrogant  jud^ng  of  man  is  hurtful  to  him  who 
practices  it  A  judgment  is  arrogant,  either 
when  it  is  volunteered  for  a  semsh  end,  or 
when  it  is  formed  without  adequate  lights  and 
a  conscientious  care.  But  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  very  important  for  us,  both  to  judge  the 
religious  systems  under  which  our  fellow  men 
are  passing  theur  brief  probation,  and  also  to 
form  a  general  estimate  of  their  spiritual  con- 
dition, as  individuals  and  as  bodies.  We 
must  therefore  in  justice  say,  that  we  experi- 
ence more  sadness  than  joy,  in  counting  the 
numbers  in  the  evangelical  ranks  in  Europe. 
We  fear,  and  for  the  most  cogent  reasons, 
that  the  vast  majority  of  them  are  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  church  of  Sardis :  having  a  name 
to  live,  they  are  dead.  And  with  ever^  true 
believer,  such  a  conviction  will  incite  to 
prayer  for  the  Spirit  of  life  to  come  down  and 
breathe  on  the  "  valley  of  dry  bones."  We 
shall  now  refer  to  some  indications  of  the 
present  spiritual  condition  of  the  European 
churches : — 

1.  The  condition  of  the  CZo'gv.— The  intellec- 
tual cultivation  of  the  evangelical  clergymen 
is  generally  of  the  highest  OTder.  Ana  there 
is  extensively  a  return  to  the  more  direct  study 
of  the  Bible  itself,  which  has  always  distin- 
guished the  ministry  in  the  best  hgea  of  the 
church.  Fifbf  years  ago  there  was  left  a  small 
remnant  of  godly  men  in  the  European  minis- 
try ;  but  great  changes  have  taken  place  in 
England,  Scotland,  Germany,  France,  and 
Switzerland,  within  that  period.  In  1815 
there  was  probably  not  one  spuitual,  faithful 
preacher  of  Christ's  €k»pel  in  the  Protestant 
Church  of  France— now  there  are  nearly  300. 
In  England  the  clergymen  of  the  established 
church  were  generally  far  from  possessing  the 
spirit  of  their  office ;  now  there  are  thousands 
of  godly,  earnest  men  in  the  ministry  of  that 
churcL  The  same  mi^^ht  be  said  of  the  kirk 
of  Scotland,  and  particularly  of  that  large 
body  called  the  Free  Church.  Even  the  Inde- 
pendents in  Great  Britain,  thirty  years  ago, 
nad  fallen  for  below  the  type  of  Owen,  Baxter, 
and  Howe.  The  change  m  that  body  of  min- 
kten  is  verv  cheering.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  German  clergy,  who  had  sunk  de^ 
into  the  abominations  of  neol^.  About 
half  the  Protestant  clergy  in  wnnsukj  are 
evangelical  in  opinion  and  feeling,  the  rest 
embrace  every  shade  of  opinion — ^imiderate  ra- 
tionalism,  deism,  pantheism,  Ac    The  eoon- 
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gdical  clergy  soipass  in  learning  the  clergy  of 
any  other  nation.  They  are  generally  devout 
men.  The  pulpit  is  disproportionately  weak 
when  compBured  with  the  chairs  of  theological 
science.  The  number  of  first-rate  exegetes, 
historians,  theologians,  is  very  great,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  efifective  preachers. 
There  is  too  much  reflection  and  too  little 
action. 

2.  Estimate  of  the  Sabbath, — ^It  is  essential  to 
the  spiritual  prosperity  of  the  church,  that  she 
recognize  two  features  of  this  institution  :  its 
divine  authority  and  its  entirely  spiritual  charac- 
ter. But  the  general  declension  of  the  European 
churches  has  sadly  manifested  itself  in  this  di- 
rection. Yet  it  is  cheering  to  witness  the 
many  signs  of  a  healthful  sentiment  reappear- 
ing. Among  other  indications  of  this  we  may 
notice  the  following  fiEtcts.  The  Evangelical 
Alliance  has  called  the  attention  of  the  con- 
tinental churches  to  this  subject.  At  Metz, 
Amiens,  j^gen,  and  Lille,  in  France,  industrial 
men  and  members  of  liberal  professions  have 
engaged,  by  regular  contracts,  to  abstain  from 
all  work  and  commercial  operations  on  Sun- 
dav.  A  central  council  for  promoting  the 
voluntary  observance  of  the  S&bbath  has  been 
formed  m  Paria  And  the  King  of  Prussia 
has  issued  military  orders  requiring  his  army 
to  observe  it  as  sacred  time.  The  labors  of 
our  brethren  in  the  British  parliament  are  fa- 
miliarly known.  They  have  led,  as  is  always 
the  case  with  any  important  subject  brought 
before  that  practical  body  of  men,  to  a 
thorough  investigation  of  facts,  as  to  the 
amount  of  outward  desecration  of  the  Divine 
institution.  The  result  is,  an  accumulation  of 
powerful  testimonv  in  favor  of  at  least  so  much 
legislation  as  shall  throw  the  influence  of  the 
government  on  the  side  of  the  Sabbath.  In 
Protestant  Glermany,  however,  the  Sabbath  is 
a  religious  and  social  holiday.  The  people 
follow  the  reformers  in  their  loose  estimate  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  know  nothing  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  Puritan  Sunday.  The  continental 
reformers  never  reached  the  light  attained  by 
those  of  Scotland  and  England.  In  Switzer- 
land the  infidel  party,  ascendant  in  the  govern- 
ment, have  labored  to  put  the  Sabbath  where 
the  leaders  of  the  revolution  in  France  placed 
it,  in  the  height  of  their  fi-enzy. 

3.  RdigUnu  Reading  is  another  test  of  ad- 
vancing or  declining  piety.  In  this  light  the 
vast  circulation  of  books  by  the  British, 
French,  and  other  tract  societies  is  very  fall  of 
promise.  The  Britidi,  French,  and  Grerman 
presses  are  pouring  forth  continually  a  stream 
of  religions  truth  surpassing  the  productions 
of  any  preceding  age.  Beligious  devotional 
books  are  said,  by  an  intelligent  observer,  to 
be  more  read  in  Germany  than  in  any  other 
country. 

4.  Family  Worship, — ^With  Christians  in 
America  the  neglect  of  at  least  daily  domestic 
worship  is  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  tiie 


healthy  condition  of  a  church ;  and  vet,  oot  of 
the  small  circle  of  the  evangelical  churches  of 
Switzerland  and  France,  Holland  and  Swe- 
den, there  is  evidence  of  a  very  general  want  of 
&mily  worship  among  the  evangelical  chnrcheB 
of  the  continent 

5.  Discipline  is  another  pillar  of  a  trae 
church,  extending  its  cognizance  of  chorcb- 
members  to  the  following  points:  moral- 
ity; soundness  of  belief ;  outward  fellowship ; 
and  habitual  attendance  on  ordinances.  We 
know  not  an  established  church  in  which  sach 
a  thin^  as  discipline,  in  the  Puritan  sense,  ia 
recognized. 

6.  Social  Religious  Meetin^^  are  an  effideni 
means  of  promoting  piety.  But  these  are  gen- 
erally discountenanced  in  the  established 
churches,  though  not  universally  neglected. 
The  dissenters,  and  the  most  evangeHctu  mem- 
bers of  the  established  churches  generally  de- 
light in  adding  to  the  more  general  and  for- 
mal, the  more  social  and  simple  exercises  of 
prayer-meetings  and  conferences. 

7.  Revivals  and  Conversions, — ^We  do  not  in- 
sist upon  one  specific  form  of  mamfesting  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  human  heart. 
Men  must,  however,  be  converted ;  and  if  we 
are  to  judge  from  the  entire  course  of  the 
Church's  history,  conversions  will  be  some- 
times solitary,  and  at  others,  in  great  nnmbers 
at  a  time.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  sajtema- 
tural  operations  of  the  regenerating  S|)irit  are 
so  much  modified  in  their  manifi^tations  bj 
the  outward  influences  which  affect  their  sub- 
jects, that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  the  degree  of 
spiritual  influences  a  people  enjoy,  except  by 
tne  more  uniform  and  universal  tests  of  their 
living  "  soberly,  righteously,  and  godlv."  Yet 
there  are  many  social  movements  in  European 
churches,  resembling  the  phenomena  known 
among  us  as  revivals  of  religion.  In  France, 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  man^  parts  of  Germany, 
they  have  appeared,  especially  in  France,  un- 
der the  labors  of  faithful  evangelists  and  cd- 
porteurs,  and  particularly  in  connection  with 
the  meetings  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 

8.  Religious  Education  is  also  intimately 
connected  with  the  existence  and  advancement 
of  true  godliness  among  a  people.  By  no 
people  has  more  fidelitv  been  manifested  in 
the  religious  education  of  fomilies  and  in  pub- 
lic religious  instruction,  than  by  the  Scotch. 
The  pious  and  patriotic  exertions  of  Knox  to 
secure  a  common  religious  instruction  for  the 
children  of  his  countrymen,  have  produced  re- 
sults of  immeasurable  value  to  that  people,  in 
the  formation  of  personal  character,  and  con- 
sequently in  their  national  history.  The  re- 
cent struggles  of  the  dissenters  in  Great  Britain 
to  prevent  the  monopoly  of  religious  education 
in  public  schools  by  the  Churdi  of  England, 
have  led  the  dissenters  to  more  vigorous  exer- 
tions to  provide  such  education  for  the  poor, 
under  their  own  direction.  The  Oongregation- 
alists  have  commenced  not  only  their  own  col- 
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legeB,  bat  what  we  shotild  call  a  normal 
wSool,  or  a  school  for  training  religions  teach- 
ers of  public  schools.  It  is  called  the  Homer- 
ton  College,  in  which  were  recently  21  male 
and  28  female  pnpils.  The  neoeasities  of  the 
case  have  driven  the  governments  of  Earope, 
for  centuries,  to  provide  for  the  poor  orphans 
within  their  dommions.  And  private  pnilan- 
tluropy  has  done  mnch  in  this  respect  In  the 
seventeenth  oentoiy,  Francke  institated  at 
Hdle  his  celebrated  orphan-house,  which  has 
tndned  nearly  5000  children  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Gk»peL  It  has  grown  into  an  im- 
portant institution,  having  several  branches, 
among  which  is  the  Canstein  press,  that  has 
already  issued  two  million  Bibles,  and  one  mil- 
lion New  Testaments,  at  a  low  price.  There 
are  in  London  150  ragged  schools,  which  are 
accomplishing  a  work  of  immeasurable  im- 
portance for  the  long  neglected  pauper 
children  of  the  metropolis.  In  Horn,  near 
Hamburg,  is  a  veiy  interesting  institution 
for  reforming  depraved  children.  It  refuses  to 
bring  together  more  than  one  hundred.  The 
Kvanffdical  Society  of  France  has  a  valuable 
school  in  the  city  of  Paris,  for  educating  the 
children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents,  which 
has  been  crowned  with  great  success.  Sunday 
schools  originated  in  England,  and  are  gradu- 
ally introduced  in  France,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  other  portions  of  the  Continent. 

9.  Christian  Union  is  another  sign  of  the 
Church's  spiritual  state.  The  divisions  of  the 
diurch  are  a  sign  of  weakness.  They  awaken 
aeal,  indeed ;  but  its  strength  is  the  convulsive 
action  of  disease,  not  the  vigorous  movement 
of  health.  And  Rome  has  obtained  an  ad- 
vantage by  presenting  the  false  appearance  of 
nnity  in  contrast  with  this  manifest  diversity, 
and  often  even  animosity  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  evangelical  church.  But  we 
may  notice  many  indications  of  a  brighter  day 
approaching.  Among  these  we  place,  first, 
the  organization  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 
All  the  friends  of  Christian  Union  are  not 
yet  convinced  of  its  value.  It  must,  in  &ct, 
be  admitted  that  in  England,  where  it  origi- 
nated, there  was  an  outward  pressure,  which 
might  as  fully  account  for  the  movement  as 
the  simple  attraction  of  brotherly  love.  In 
France,  however,  it  appears  to  exist  in  a  purer 
spirit ;  yet  it  must  be  said  for  the  British  Al- 
liance, that  it  has  noblj  carried  out  the  spirit 
of  brotherly  love  in  its  valuable  efforts  to 
liberate  the  Madiai,  and  to  defend  the  Baptists 
in  Prussia.  It  is  slowly  gaining  favor  in  Hol- 
land, Sweden,  and  Germany.  In  the  latter 
country  there  are  two  institutions  already  ex- 
isting, which,  to  some  extent,  embody  the  same 
principles — ^the  Kirchen-Tag  and  the  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus  Society.  Tne  first  of  these 
grew  out  of  the  movement  in  London,  and  is 
promoting  brotherly  love  in  the  German 
churches.  Having  to  contend  with  a  ver^ 
high  church  feeling  in  the  Lutheran  clergy,  it 


is  not  yet  prepared  for  an  affirmation  of  un- 
qualified religious  liberty  as  the  normal  state 
of  man  and  churches.  It  is  engaged  in  dis- 
tributing Bibles  and  tracts,  and  at  its  last 
meeting  thoroughly  discussed  the  questions  of 
Union,  Schism,  and  Separation.  In  all  such 
discussions  we  may  hope  that  truth  and  char- 
ity will  gain  ground.  The  Gustavus  Adolphus 
Society  was  formed  in  1832,  on  the  second 
centenary  of  the  Protestant  hero's  death  from 
whom  it  was  named.  It  was  organized  "  to 
afford  assistance  to  the  dispersed  and  scattered 
members  of  the  Protestant  Church,  Qspecially 
to  any  who  may  suffer  oppression ;  to  supply 
their  spiritual  wants,  and  to  aid  in  the  erection 
of  chapels,  in  which  the  evangelical  doctrines 
may  be  preached.''  At  first  it  was  not  dis- 
criminating in  the  selection  of  its  objects; 
but  now  stands  on  the  Word  of  God  as  its 
platform.  Among  other  good  deeds,  it  has 
saved  from  utter  extinction  a  church  of  1900 
members  at  Santomysl,  by  reconstructing  its 
ruined  church  edifice.  It  expended  last  year 
more  than  $30,000,  mostly  on  churches  suiSer- 
ing  from  Romanist  oppression.  And  not 
least  among  the  signs  of  Christian  union  is 
the  growth  of  Young  Men*s  Christian  Associ- 
ations, which  are  entirely  catholic  in  their 
character,  and  are  now  increasing  in  number 
in  different  states  of  Europe. 

10.  The  Missionary  Labors  of  the  Church, — 
Here  we  see  one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  the 
horizon,  the  harbinger  of  a  new  day  for  Europe 
and  the  world.  When  we  consider  what  has 
been  done  in  Europe  and  by  European  Chris- 
tians since  the  days  of  the  Countess  of  Hun- 
tington and  the  Wesleys,  to  spread  abroad 
Bibles,  religious  tracts,  and  missionaries,  we 
feel  assured  that  so  much  seed  sown  in  so 
much  faith  and  prayer,  must  be  growing,  now 
in  the  unnoticed  blade,  soon  to  show  the  ear, 
and  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.  Other  portions 
of  this  Cyclopedia  will  show  what  the  Euro- 
pean churches  are  doing  in  the  great  field  of 
Paganism.  We  shall  here  merely  exhibit  a 
sketch  of  the  missions  conducted  on  their  own 
territory,  and  a  table  of  their  foreign  opera- 
tions. The  Gustavus  Adolphus  Society,  al- 
ready referred  to,  is  a  Home  Mission  Society. 
They  have  turned  their  attention  recently  to 
the  wretched  condition  of  their  countrymen  in 
the  difierent  capitals  of  Europe.  In  London 
are  25,000  German  Protestants,  of  whom  not 
1000  attend  worship.  In  Paris  60,000  Ger- 
mans are  found,  exceedingly  d^^raded,  for  the 
most  part,  having  only  5  churches  and  7  preach- 
ers. In  Lyons  there  are  12,000.  Tne^  re- 
solved, at  their  recent  meeting  in  Berhn,  to 
collect  information  concerning  the  spiritual 
condition  of  their  expatriated  countrymen,  and 
report  to  the  several  states,  requesting  that 
measures  might  be  taken  to  discourage  emi- 
gration, and  to'  provide  churches  and  schools 
for  those  who  are  deprived  of  them.  Besides 
this  institution,  the  German  churches  have 
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organiaed  the  Inner  or  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety. The  Episcopal  and  the  dissenting 
churches  of  Britain  have  organized  very  effi- 
cient societies  to  labor  in  Ireland.  To  those 
Irish  mission  ehnrches  alone  which  are  sus- 
tained by  the  Oongregational  Society  of  Eng- 
land, more  than  400  members  were  admitt^ 


last  year.  Its  labors  extend  to  nearlT  half  a 
million  of  people,  u^d  it  has  13,000  children  in 
its  Sondav-schools. 

The  following  table  presents  an  approxima- 
tive  view  of  the  contributions  of  the  European 
evangelical  churches  to  the  missionary  work ; 
and  yet  it  is  far  from  being  complete. 


JUANS  AND   MEN  OF  THB  XUBOPBAN  BVANQSUOAL  MISSIONABY  SOOmilB. 


sociEnss. 


London  Miuionary 

Churoh  Missionary 

Societ/  for  Propagation  of  Gospel. . . 

Baptist  Missions  (two) 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society . . . 


Wesleyan  Mission 

London  Morarian  Association 

General  Baptist  Mission 

6oc.  for  Promotion  of  Ghr.  Enowi. . 

Variotts  Senttish  Missions 

London  Jews'  Society 

London  Religions  Tract  Socie^ 

Rhenish  Mission 

Basle  Mission 

Moravian  Mission 

Ffaneke  Erangelfcal  Mission 

Irish  Evangelical  Society 

Golonial  Mission  (Congregational) . . . 

Central  Society  (Paris) 

Brangelical  Contin.  Soe.  f  London) . . 

City  Missions  In  London  (iwo) 

E^lish  Monthly  l^aet  Society  i. . . . . 

Home  Mission  (Congregational) 

Gnstavus  Adolphus  Society 

Other  societies  in  Europe 

Other  societies  in  France 

Irish  Church  Mission 

Hibernian  Bible  Society 

Genera  Eraogeliaal  Society 


Ibtal. 


Yean. 


1868 

t( 

1860 
1863 
1863c 

1860 
1862 

1847 

1840 

1861 

1840 
«t 

u 

(( 

1860 
t( 

1862 

1853 
(( 

i( 

M 

(( 
(I 
(( 
li 

1863 
1864 
1863 


Oontrlbnted 
in  ooB  year. 


f802,000a 
620,000 
444,700 
120,610 

1,083,800 

674,430 

21,000 

8,760 

128,626 

240,976 

162,287 

346,120/ 

26,080 

64,000 

63,640 

26,600 

10,100 

28,160 

16,110 

6,634 

180,420 

7,000 

66,700 

37,000* 

8,610,700 

167,000 

180,000 

18,860 

26,240 


$7,481,361 


Aggwga 
rear 


te  m 


$0,406,000 

10,730,646 

7,408,630 

2,686,806 

17,780,468 


38 
64 

84 
61 
60d 


$47,060,048. 

(sggrogate  of  re- 
ceipts of  fire 
BOdetiM.) 


171 
138 
4016 
64 


427 
607d 


60 
183 
280  ei 

10 

22 

06 


dOOk 


1,000  ]k 
18 


660 
1,684 

884 


188 


81 


16,000 
16,306 

5,188 


1,400 


1,185 
460 


30,000 
26,710 

4,880 


860 
1,066 


ml 


6,000 

70,0000 
12,600 
5,016 


a  About  $86,000  in  addition  were  oontributed  by  the  mission  ehoiches. 

6  ColonUl  Missionaries.  c  Report  for  1853,  in  "News  of  the  Churches." 

d  Issued  fh>m  beginning,  36,671,108  Bibles,  in  160  languages  or  dialects.    6ther  societies  on  the  oontfawat  htsw  dii- 
trlbuted  2,087,278  copies, 
e  Laborers  of  all  liinds. 

/  Has  issued  from  beginning  647,807,184  publicatioDS,  in  110  languages. 
g  8e«  OhUed  Brethren.  h  More  than  2,000  Tisltoni. 

i  To  send  tracts  by  maO  to  the  higher  dusee.    204,000  tracU  issued  in  1863. 
'  Supported  288  churches.  k  Agents  in  OsthoUc  districts  of  Ireland. 

Teachers.  m  Theological  School  n  Supposed  4,000  laborers  in  psgan  field. 
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All  intelligent  observers  agree  in  affirming 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  ehnrches 
present  a  snectacle  of  the  most  revolting  for- 
malism ana  hypocrisy  on  the  one  side,  and 
superstition,  equally  disgusting,  on  the  other. 
The  absurd  credulity  of  the  people,  and  the 
villainy  of  the  priesthood,  who  palm  upon  them 
not  only  lying  legends  of  the  past,  but  present 
miracles,  characterizes  even  the  most  highly 
cultivated  Catholic  people.  High  dignitaries 
in  the  church  give  their  sanction  to  these  false- 
hoods ;  and  even  the  Pope  shows  his  favor  to 
the  monarch  of  a  mighty  nation,  by  sending 
him  a  tooth  or  the  toe  of  a  saint  I  Material- 
ism in  the  lower  stratum  of  society ;  absorp- 


tion in  money-making,  in  the  middle  straluu  ; 
and  sheer  scepticism,  in  the  upper  class,  givea 
theportrait  of  every  Catholic  country. 

Tlie  interesting  inquiry  here  meets  us :  Ib 
the  present  tendency  of  Europe  toward  Pro- 
testantism, Atheism,  or  Popery?  So  far  aa 
England  is  concerned,  we  may  speak  with  con- 
fidence. Even  the  astute  Wiseman  was  de- 
ceived by  the  tractarian  movement  The  Ox- 
ford apostasy  and  the  tendency  Bomeward 
have  probably  reached  their  climax.  And  it 
is  now  manifest  to  all  that  the  Cardinal  has 
unmasked  his  battery  prematurely.  The  Pro- 
testant spirit  of  England  has  been  ontrafredy 
and  will  probably  not  slumber  again  speedily. 
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The  London  Times  asserts  that,  from  1780  to 
1853,  the  Papists  hare  increased  only  from 
70|000  to  somewhat  less  than  200,000.  In  Scot- 
land the  increase  has  been  much  greater ;  bat  in 
Germany,  as  in  England,  the  semi-Boman  de- 
velopment has  only  the  more  efiectnally  arous- 
ed the  Protestant  spirit  And  we  have  varied 
and  accnmolating  testimony  to  the  fsedlin^  away 
of  thousands  from  the  Roman  church,  besides 
a  vast  growth  of  Protestant  populations  in 
Catholic  towns  and  districts  on  the  continent 
Coblentz,  for  example,  had,  in  1824,  23  fami- 
lies or  60  per^ns  m  the  evangelical  church. 
Now  there  are  about  4000.  Mayence,  50  years 
affo,  had  60  members;  now  more  than  6000. 
CJologne  in  the  same  time  has  advanced  from 
1000  to  nearly  10,000.  In  Ireland  the  change 
has  .been  very  great ;  though  the  number  of 
conversions  is  variously  estimated.  In  West 
Galway  ten  years  ago  there  were  but  500 
Protestants ;  there  are  now  more  than  5000. 
Bev.  W.  Marable  says  that  within  two  years, 
30,000  have  been  converted  to  the  evangelical 
faith.  In  the  diocese  of  Tuam,  out  of  about 
20,000  Protestants,  nearly  6000  were  born 
papists.  At  the  b^inning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury the  King  of  Bavaria  married  a  Protestant 
princess,  who  brought  a  Protestant  chaplain 
to  her  court  But  he  could  not  find  a  person 
in  Munich  who  would  consent  to  rent  him  a 
house.  He  was  the  first  avowed  Protestant 
settling  there.  Kow  there  are  12,000  Protes- 
tants in  the  city ;  mostly  however,  immigrants. 
In  France  and  Italy  we  have  growing  evidence 
of  changes  of  conviction,  which  are  abiding 
their  time,  but  which  must,  ere  long,  be  openly 
manifested. 

The  Ultramontanists  in  France  now  dare  to 
unmask  their  policy ;  and  are  misinterpreting 
the  silence  of  the  nation  at  the  avowal  of  their 
monstrous  notions  and  pretensions.  They  are 
certainly  completing  tne  alienation  of  the 
French  heart  from  the  Roman  church.  After 
the  events  of  1830,  honest  men  looked  to  the 
priests  as  the  only  defence  against  socialism. 
But  the  conviction  is  steadily  growing,  that 
Rome  is  the  enem^  of  a  rational  freedom.  The 
people  are  bq^innmg  to  make  that  comparison 
which  is  so  fatal  to  Bome,  between  the  influ- 
ence of  Bomanism  and  Protestantism  respect- 
ively,  on  human  society.  Protestant  England, 
they  see,  advancing ;  but  gradually,  healthfully, 
peacefully  adopting  various  improvements  m 
ner  government,  while  within  sixty  years  Cath- 
olic France,  with  violence  and  blood,  has  pass- 
ed sncceasivelv  from  monarchy  to  republic; 
from  that  to  the  consulship  ;  then,  to  uie  em- 
pire; then  to  legitimist  monarchy;  then  to 
constitutional  monarchy ;  then  to  the  republic ; 
then  to  absolute  monarchy  again ;  and  she  is 
resting  there  only  to  recover  breath  for  another 
someraet  Even  Catholic  writers,  as  for  in- 
stance, Eugene  Pelletan  and  Michel  Chevalier, 
(Profession  defoi  du  XlXe  Si'tde,  1  vol.  8vo. — 
Journal  des  Debats,  17  Juin,  1853,)  have  con- 


fessed that  Protestant,  or  at  least,  non-Catholio 
nations  alone  are  advancing  in  all  respects ;  and 
that  they  are  moving  on  to  the  conqu^  of 
the  world,  whilst  Catholic  nations  are  gradually 
dropping  from  tiieir  hands  the  sceptre  of  pow- 
er and  influence. 

Within  twenty  years,  the  Protestant  pastors 
of  the  French  national  church  have  increased 
from  250  to  500  ;  and  all  other  Protestant  in- 
terests have  been  advancing  in  the  same  ratio. 

Atheism  has  made  some  progress  in  Oreat 
Britain,  in  connection  with  the  movements 
toward  social  reformation.  But  these  indica- 
tions have  drawn  forth  corresponding  efforts 
on  the  part  of  Christians,  which  are  attended 
with  very  encouraging  results.  The  change 
in  the  tone  of  some  leading  journals  indicates 
a  &vorabIe  change  among  the  educated  classes. 
In  Germany  there  is  a  manifest  reaction  among 
the  clergy.  The  cold  and  barren  regions  of 
atheist!^  speculation  are  not  as  popular  as 
they  were  a  few  years  ago.  Believing  men 
are  adopting  a  bolder  policy ;  and  in  fact,  en- 
tertaining less  respect  uian  formerly  for  ration- 
alistic theories. 

In  Prussia  there  have  been  some  manifesta- 
tions of  &vor  to  Popery  in  high  places.  And 
this  has  certainly  led  to  a  formidable  increase 
of  Boman  priests  and  churches  in  that  king- 
dom. But  the  people  have  at  length  become 
so  sensitive  on  the  subject,  that  the  king  will 
probably  act  hereafter  with  more  reserve  in 
this  direction,  and  pay  more  regard  to  the 
wishes  of  his  Protestant  subjects  than  to  the 
feelings  of  his  Catholic  wife. 

It  is  then  difficult  to  give  a  well  founded 
reply  to  the  inquiry  whether  the  European 
people  are  tending  most  to  Protestantism  or 
to  roperv.  The  Catholics  appear  to  be  san* 
guine.  You  may  find  recorded  in  the  Dublin 
Begistry  the  very  names  of  their  converts  from 
the  Protestant  ranks,  with  special  stress  laid 
upon  the  rank  of  the  pervert  or  the  standing 
of  his  father.  Thus  they  give  the  statistics  of 
conversions  in  England,  (1845-1852.)  "Clergy 
142.  Ladies,  76.  Their  children,  87.  Noble 
ladies,  26.  Noblemen,  30.  Gentlemen,  all  of 
hige  station,  148.  Total  509.  Mem.  The 
additions  of  1853  will  greatly  swell  this  list.'* 

In  so  brief  a  space  as  we  can  give  to  this  field, 
it  is  impossible  to  show  all  the  encouraging  in- 
dications of  reviving  religious  principle  and 
feeling,  which  the  present  state  of  Europe  pre- 
sents. The  Frencn  Protestants  are  aiming  in 
every  way  to  revive  a  love  for  the  memory  of 
their  ancestry  of  confessors  and  martyrs.  Among 
other  measures  they  have  organized  a  society 
for  publishing  the  history  of  French  Protest- 
antism. The  British  press  is  issuing  a  higher 
style  of  exegetical  works  than  we  nave  been 
accustomed  to  receive  from  that  quarter.  And 
religious  periodicals  of  great  value  are  now 
issued  in  every  part  of  Protestant  Europe. 
And  if  it  were  nec^sary  to  reply  to  the  false 
assertions  of  a  distingmshed  Koman  prelate^ 
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nnder  the  title, "  The  Decline  of  Protestantism/' 
we  should  merely  contrast  the  missionary  en- 
terprises of  the  True  with  those  of  the  False 
Church.  Did  we  count  our  missionaries  as 
they  count  theirs,  amounting  to  6,076,  ours 
would  be  20,000,  or  4000  ordained  mission- 
aries, and  16,000  assistants,  controlling  some 
40  presses  in  heathen  lands.  We  should  point 
to  more  than  97,000,000  spent  in  one  year  by 
the  evangelical  churches  of  Europe  alone  to 
propagate  a  pure  Christianity ;  to  2,200,000 
bibles,  which  one  society  distributed  in  one 
year,  making  a  total  of  more  than  26,500,000 ; 
and  to  34,700,000  religious  publications ;  mous- 
ing a  total  of  nearly  550,000,000  by  one  so- 
ciety. 

III.  The  agencies  employed  to  dissemi- 
KATE  THE  GospEL  IN  EuROPE. — ^We  are  not 
at  liberty  to  consider  here  any  agency  that 
does  not  immediately  affect  the  religions  in- 
terests of  the  people.  Yet,  Christianity  re- 
i]|uires  so  imperiously  the  aid  of  popular  instruc- 
tion, to  secure  her  highest  ends,  that  we  cannot 
entirely  omit  a  reference  to  it  The  brutal 
ignorance  of  the  majority  of  Catholics  who  mi- 
grate to  this  country  from  Ireland,  is  painful 
to  every  philanthropic  mind.  In  Russia  not 
more  than  one  in  eight  hundred  can  read.  So 
that  we  must  strictly  regard  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  Europe  as  really  pagans,  intel- 
lectually as  well  as  religiously. 

1.  Common  Schools. — Scotland  took  the  lead 
in  popular  education.  And  to  that  and  the 
character  of  her  pulpit  instruction,  she  is  in- 
debted for  her  distinguished  position.  England 
moves  slowly  in  this  work,  because  Dissent  is 
jealous  of  the  Established  Church ;  and  yet  the 
government  wishes  to  place  the  schools  under 
the  control  of  the  pet-church.  Prussia  has 
introduced  a  very  efficient  system  of  com- 
mon schools,  which  is  now  extended  to  all 
Germany.  Yet  it  should  be  remembered  that, 
while  the  children  of  Prussia  are  so  exten- 
sively instructed,  we  must  not  judge  the  re- 
sults of  this  instruction  by  what  we  witness  in 
this  country.  With  the  peasantry  it  does  not 
form  the  basis  of  higher  cultivation,  nor  the 

fuarantee  of  further  improvement  Ireland, 
[olland,  Denmark,  Protestant  Switzerland, 
Austria,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Sardinia,  have 
adopted  a  systfem  of  primary  instruction.  Rus- 
sia, Sweden,  and  Turkey,  are  taking  some 
steps  in  the  matter.  Much  has  been  done  in 
Gkrmany,  France,  and  England  to  reclaim 
vicious  boys.  Miss  Callandrini,  a  lady  of  a 
truly  missionary  spirit,  more  than  twenty  years 
a^o  introduced  religious  infant  schools  into 
iforthem  Italy.  But  the  Roman  Pontiff,  with 
earnest  vigilance,  has  guarded  his  little  wretch- 
ed dominions  from  the  intrusion  of  infant 
schools,  railroads,  and  Bibles. 

2.  Temperance. — ^The  northern  portions  of 
the  Continent  present  the  same  melancholy 
spectacle  of  intemperance,  which  was  so  common 
in  this  country,  before  the  organization  of 


Temperance  Reform ;  and  until  veiy  recently 
no  very  manifest  impression  has  be^  made 
any  where,  unless  it  be  in  Sweden.  Wilhin  a 
few  years,  however,  the  British  people  are  be- 
ginning to  appreciate  the  immense  advanta^ 
which  would  result  from  a  universal  cessation 
from  the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages.  Bat 
we  now  look  mainly  to — 

3.  Preaching  ana  the  distribution  of  Bibles  and 
Reiigious  TractSj  for  the  salvation  of  the  perish- 
ing.   There  are  several  organizations  m  this 
country,  and  in  England  and  Scotland,  which 
act  on  the  people  of  Europe,  mostly  through 
native  institutions  and  laborers,    la  America 
is  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union, 
which  supplies  the  principal  Continental  soci- 
eties with  funds,  and  employs  a  few  laborers 
under  its  own  immediate  direction.    In  an  ap- 
pendix will  be  found  a  very  full  statement  6ftDe 
missionary  labors  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Europe.    The  Presbyterian  Church  (0.  S.)  also 
contributes  liberally  to  this  object    The  Bap- 
tist Church  has  labored  long  and  faithfully  to 
support  American  missionaries   in  France; 
thus  far,  with  very  discouraging  results,  from 
the  opposition  of  the  priests,  which  has  beeo 
the  more  effectual,  as  directed  against  foreign- 
ers.   They  have  likewise  sustained  missions  in 
Germany  and  northern  Europe,  and  with  mnch 
better  success.    Their  churches  now  spread 
through  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  and  into  Switzerland,  embracing  about 
5000  members.    More  than  fifty  Bible  Socie- 
ties, and  the  Tract  and  Sunday-school  Societies 
of  Europe  and  America,  are  distributing  their 
valuable  publications  over  the  whole  European 
field;  perhaps  less  extensively  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  however,  than  in  any  other  countries. 
The   native  Missionary  Societies  in  France, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  the  German  States, 
laboring  among  their  own  population,  are  yet 
feeble ;  and  mostly  much  restricted  by  the 
civil  power  of  the  priesthood.    The  Belgian 
Evangelical  Society  has  16  preachers  and  46 
stations.     The  French  Wesleyans  have  26 
chapels,  79  stations,  19  ministers  and  candi- 
dates, five  evangelists  and  catechists,  32  local 
preachers,  830  members,  122  candidates,  and 
1462  pupils   in  their  Sunday-schools.     The 
Religious  Tract  Society  of  France  has  dis- 
tributed more  than  one  million  publications. 
The  two  French  Bible  Societies  have  distri- 
buted more  than  18,000  Bibles  and  67,000  New 
Testaments,    Besides  these  are  the  Evangelical 
Society  of  the  dissenters ;  the  Central  Socie^, 
sustained  by  the  evangelical  members  of  the 
French  National  Church,  both  accomplishing 
a  work  of  inestimable  importance,  employing 
hundreds  of  laborers,  and  with  constantly  en- 
couraginff  results.    The  Church  of  LyoM  is 
itself  a  vigorous  missionary  society.    In  Ger- 
many there  are  various  important  Home  Mis- 
sionary institutions,  which  are  working  with 
encouraging  success.    In  Sardinia,  complete 
toleration  is  now  opening  a  wide  door  for  evan- 
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gelical  efibrfs.  In  Central  and  Soathern  Italy, 
as  in  Austria,  much  greater  obstmctions  exist 
Several  very  interesting  establishments,  almost 
or  quite  unknown  in  America,  exist  among  the 
Protestants  of  Europe.  One  is  the  Deaconess 
Houses,  designed  to  train  religious  women  for 
usefulness  among  the  poor  and  sick.  They 
exist  in  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Bussia.  Another  is  a  Betreat  for  ladies  of 
high  &milies  in  Germany,  not  requiring  celi- 
bacy ;  but,  in  case  of  marriage,  the  member 
of  the  sisterhood  forfeits  her  admission-fee. 
This,  and  several  others,  are  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  created  by  the  institu- 
tions and  customs  of  the  country.  The  Bough 
House,  of  Horn,  near  Hamburg,  has  great 
celebrity  as  a  model  institution  for  reclaiming 
children.    We  now  inquire— 

lY.  What  may  be  done  to  EVANGKLi2aE 
EuBOFsT — ^Wide  and  effectual  doors  are  open 
for  a  tenfold  increase  of  evangelical  labors. 
And  there  is  much  res^n  to  believe  that  He 
who  is  80  wonderfully  bringing  India  and 
China  within  the  reach  of  his  Church,  will 
soon  bring  eastern  and  southern,  if  not  north- 
eastern Europe  before  her,  as  an  accessible 
missionary-field  But  at  present  our  brethren 
in  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany  are  con- 
tinually pointing  out  to  us  labor  to  be  done, 
and  laborers  r^y  to  perform  it,  while  the 
lack  of  pecnniaiy  resources  restricts  their 
operations. 

y.  Thb  Hikdbances  to  Evangelizing 
EuBOPX. — Th^  are  many  and  mighty ;  such 
as  only  faith  m  God  has  a  right  to  despise. 
Most  promineift  among  them  are : 

1.  The  Vniijn  of  the  Church  witk  the  dviL 
government ;  or,  rather,  the  subjection  of  the 
Church  to  civil  rulers.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  thus  united  with  the  governments  of 
France,  Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Italian 
States,  Austria,  ana  other  German  states,  and 
several  Swiss  cantons.  The  Episcopal  Church 
is  thus  united  with  the  Grovernment  of  Great 
Britain  in  England,  Ireland,  Malta  and  Gib- 
raltar. The  Lutheran  Church  is  united  with 
the  governments  of  Pruflda,  France,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Saxony,  and  other  German  states. 
The  Frakiferian  Church  is  united  with  those 
of  Hollano,  France,  Great  Britain  ^in  Scot- 
land,) and  several  Swiss  cantons.  Tne  Chredt 
Church  is  united  with  those  of  Bussia,  Greece, 
and  the  Ionian  Isles.  The  Mohammedan 
Church  is  united  with  that  of  Turkey. 
France  also  supports  the  Jewish  Church,  The 
vital  question  m  regard  to  this  relation  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  State,  is :  Has 
either  a  right  to  interfere  with  the  self-govern- 
ment of  the  other  ?  It  is  a  broad  question, 
demanding  a  profounder  discussion  than  would 
be  appropriate  here.  Yet  we  cannot  dismiss 
it  with  a  dry  statistical  statement.  Eren 
popes  have  advocated  the  complete  independ- 
ence of  each  of  these  powers.  Their  testi- 
mony, however,  loses  even    its   appropriate 


weight,  because  it  is  always  given  for  an  occa- 
sion, and  frequently  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  same  question.  Some  writers  pretend  to 
discover  great  advantages  to  the  Church  and 
to  society  in  this  connexion,  especially  in  the 
periods  when  the  forms  of  society  were  dis- 
solved ;  and  also  its  adaptedness  to  the  old 
forms  of  civilization.  To  us,  even  this  is  very 
questionable ;  while,  in  our  age,  it  presents 
gross  and  enormous  evils,  with  scarcely  a  miti- 
gating feature.  The  injustice  now  perpe- 
trated under  the  forms,  and  in  the  name  of  jus- 
tice, by  the  most  civilized  governments  of 
Europe,  is  a  constant  appeal  to  the  vengeance 
of  Heaven.  We  mean  not  to  deny  that  good 
men  may  approve  of  the  sjretem ;  nor  to  cen- 
sure those  wno,  in  their  circumstances,  think 
it  best  to  labor  within  the  various  established 
churches.  Everv  man  stands  or  falls  to  his 
own  Master,  ana  not  to  his  brethren,  on  that 
point  Take  the  case  of  a  civil  government 
throwing  the  whole  of  its  power  into  the  cause 
of  a  lie;  abetting,  sustaining,  enforcing  on 
the  consciences  of  its  subjects,  be  they  thou- 
sands or  millions,  to  reject  Christ's  Gospel,  and 
embrace  an  invention  of  Satan  I  How  great 
the  responsibility ;  how  enormous  the  injury  ; 
how  dreadful  the  account  of  such  a  steward- 
ship I  It  is  much  for  a  man  to  judge  for  him- 
self what  is  truth,  and  to  stake  ms  eternal 
well-being  on  it.  It  is  more  to  give  himself 
to  instructing  and  persuading  others  to  dq  the 
same.  But  what  will  at  last  be  thought  of 
worldly  princes  or  godless  statesmen  choosing 
for  themselves  a  false  religion,  and  then,  under 
pains  and  penalties,  enforcing  it  on  their  fel- 
low-creatures I  The^  hinder  Christ's  faithful 
servants  from  proclaiming  his  Gospel.  They 
are  the  kings  of  the  earth  that  set  themselves 
against  the  Lord  and  his  anointed:  They  hin- 
der the  people  from  coming  to  the  light  No 
one,  for  instance,  can  tell  what  would  become 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  in  ten  years,  if 
the  civil  and  militarv  power  of  France  and 
Austria  did  not  uphold  it  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  multitudes  of  the  people  of 
Italy  and  France  would  at  once  proclaim 
themselves  Protestants  of  some  form ;  and 
that  the  zeal  of  some  of  its  most  fervent  pre- 
lates would  take  some  other  object,  and  flow 
in  some  other  channel.  We  might  refer,  in 
confirmation,  to  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  Turin,  in  Genoa,  and  in  Nice,  within 
six  years.  Nice  is  said  to  have  become  almost 
as  Protestant  as  Geneva.  And,  were  it  in 
place  here  to  cite  facts  from  America,  we 
could  show  that  Bomanism  melts  away  like 
dew,  where  it  is  left  to  a  fair  competition  with 
Christianity.  Maryland  was  settled  bv  Catho- 
lics, just  as  New  England  was  settled  by  Puri- 
tans. Puritans  retain  their  ascendancv  there, 
and  have  moulded  the  character  of  all  the  land 
westward  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  But  Mary- 
land presents  at  this  day  65  Catholics  to  800 
Protestants.     Florida    was    Spanish.     The 
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whole  ooantry  west  of  tbe  MissiflBippi  was  first 
eettl^  by  Spanish  Catholics  or  French  Jesa- 
its.  And  yet,  with  all  the  infltuc  of  Irish  and 
German  Catholics,— enough,  it  might  reason- 
ably be  Uionght,  to  have  given  the  Roman 
Chnrch  a  majority, — ^the  census  shows  in  Flor- 
ida 5  Catholics  to  147  Protestants ;  in  Louisi- 
ana, 55  Catholics  to  223  Protestants ;  and  in 
similar  proportions  in  the  other  states.*  It  is 
difficult  for  Christians  in  America  to  conceive 
of  the  enormous  evils  resolting  irom  this  vio- 
lent conjunction  of  these  two  institutions. 
What  man  can  Judge  for  the  conscience  of  his 
fellow-man?  Think  of  such  sovereigns  as 
Henrv  YIII.  of  Engluid,  and  his  daughter 
Elizabeth,  determining  for  godly  men  what 
they  must  believe,  and  now  they  must  worship ! 
Ko  Protestant  country  more  clearly  deter- 
mined, at  the  time  of  the  Beformation,  the 
true  lielations  of  the  Church  and  State,  than 
Scotland;  and,  at  the  same  time,  none  em- 
braced more  errors  than  England.  The  only 
dificrence  between  the  supremacy  of  Hezury, 
however,  and  that  of  Yictoria  is,  in  omitting 
the  title  of  headship.  Thus  stands  the  d7t£ 
article  of  the  Church  of  England:  <'The 
Queen's  majesty  hath  the  chief  power  in  this 
realm  of  England,  and  other  her  dominions, 
unto  whom  me  government  of  all  estates  of 
this  realm,  whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or 
civil,  in  all  causes,  doth  appertain."  The  2d 
canon  of  1603  stands  thus  :t  "  Whosoever 
shall  affirm  that  the  king's  majesty  hath  not 
the  same  authority  in  cases  ecclesiastical,  that 
the  godly  kincs  had  among  the  Jews,  let  him 
be  excommunicated." 

Dr.  Lucius,  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  speaking 
of  his  country,  says : }  **  The  present  lorcte 
paramount  of  the  soil  are,  at  the  same  time, 
archbishops,  born  of  the  Protestant  national 
church — bishops  in  military  array,  with  sword 
and  shield ;  would  that  they  also  always  bore 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  girded  on  the 
whole  armor  of  Qod  1  Even  Boman  Catholic 
princes  assume  the  arch-episcopal  office,  and 
exardse  its  authority  in  the  Gfeiman  Protest- 
tint  church."  Thus,  ungodly  men  enact  eccle- 
idaetical  laws,  and  appoint  to  ecclesiastical 
offices.  Do  we  avoid  this  evil  whollv  by  our 
system  ?  Alas  I  no.  But  when  worldly  men 
get  power  in  the  Church  here,  it  is  not  by  the 
consent  of  the  Church,  by  birth,  nor  by  the 
operation  of  a  system  which  avows  that  piety  is 
not  necessary  in  an  officer  of  Christ's  Church. 
The  Hessian  Constitution  for  1803  runs  thus : 
'*  To  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  "  (he  may  be 
an  infidel,  avowedly ;  it  would  not  hinder  his 
appointment  to  this  civil  office,)  "belong 
matters  €f  police^  in  the  mdsei  signification  of 
the  term ;  the  promotion  of  popular  education, 
and,  consequently,  ecclesiasticid  and  scholastic 
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affiiirs  t "  Thus,  the  law  makers,  judges,  ndeft 
and  teachers  of  Christ's  Church,  are  Bore 
likely  to  be  men  without  piety,  than  to  be 
r^enerated  men. 

Look,  t^en,  at  these  facts,  selected  from 
thousands.  Th^  fOiow  both  the  indiflerence 
of  tbe  higher  clergy  to  the  real  worth  and 
wants  of  uie  poorer  citizens,  and  the  violence 
done  to  the  Cnurch  of  Christ  in  da>riviii^  her 
of  one  of  her  most  valuable  and  eherished 
rights,  the  choice  of  teachers.  Of  547,112  in- 
habitants of  Sardinia,  612,381  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  And  yet  there  are  in  that 
state  11  bishops,  693  canons,  391  cures,  88 
monasteries,  15  nunneries,  and  2600  priestBl 
or  less  than  160  souls  to  a  teacher  of  religion. 
The  Church  of  England  is  possessed  of  im- 
mense wealth,  and  yet  the  Earl  of  Winchelaea 
asserted  in  Parliament  she  had  left  two  mil- 
lions of  the  people  without  church  accommo- 
dations; ana  then,  out  of  10,891  Episcopal 
churches  in  England,  only  64  choose  their  ovn 
pastors  1 

And  not  among  the  least  pernicious  results 
of  the  system  is  that  a  false  standard  is  broaeht 
into  Clirist'^  kingdom,  and  the  canon  kw  takes 
the  place  of  Scripture.  Errors  that  ou^bt  to 
be  vanquished  by  instruction  and  convictioo, 
are  suppressed  by  physical  force,  and  thought 
itself  18  stifled  in  the  conformii^  and  the  dod- 
conforming;  and  as  light  penetiates  these 
countries,  and  the  minds  of  men  are  aroused  to 
a  consciousness  of  those  inalienable  rights 
which  these  systems  destroy,  there  arises  a 
growing  confu8ion«  Civil  and  canon  law  are 
coming  constantly  into  collision  with  eadi 
other,  as  now  in  the  governments  of  France 
and  Bavaria,  which  undertake  to  support 
Catholic  and  Protestant  cburdies  alike.  In 
Westphalia  the  absurd  spectacle  has  been  ijre- 
sentea  of  a  pastor  (Heinrich)  seised  and  im- 
prisoned, his  whole  edition  of  a  sermon  de- 
stroyed ;  and  yet  the  offence  of  the  sennon 
was,  that  in  a  Lutheran  church,  und^  a  Lu- 
theran king,  he  defended  the  docti'ines  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  against  Boman  heresies. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  state  supporUng  a 
true  church,  while  the  immediate  e^  is  not  so 
gi^t,  yet  the  principle  is  equally  false,  and 
many  hurtful  rmlts  remain.  There  is  an  in- 
justice to  other  sects,  and  an  injury  to  the  de- 
nomination chosen.  For  instance,  we  maj 
cite  the  fact  that  in  Prussia  every  person  is 
bom  into  the  church,  and  entitled  to  tne  *'  seal- 
infl^  ordinances."  Go  Into  one  of  the  prioci- 
pid  prisons  of  Prussian  Saxony,  containing 
more  than  300  prisoners,  and  you  may  regu- 
larly see  the  chaplain  administering  to  them 
the  Lord's  Supper  indiscriminately.    An  eye- 
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deans  it  his  policy  to  favor  the  priestbood,  ^t 
there  is  a  pablic  sentiment  gramially  matonng 
in  France,  founded  on  more  correct  views  than 
have  heretofore  prevailed.  The  Protestants  of 
the  national  chnrch  boldly  demand  their 
rights  under  the  constitution.  And  the  labors 
of  British  Christians  on  the  continent  have 
not  been  froitless.  The  Protestant  Conference 
of  France  and  the  Kirchentag  of  Germany 
have  appointed  a  commission  to  take  charge 
of  this  sabject  The  Belgic  Constitution  guar^ 
antees  religious  liberty  to  all,  although  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  supported  by  the 
government  Holland  has  a  moderate  d^ree 
of  religious  liberty;  so  have  Turkey,  Den- 
mark, and  Norway;  but  in  Switzerland  infi- 
dels now  play  the  lirant,  especially  in  Neuf- 
chatel  ana  Vaud.  ItasBia  tolcrat^  other  re- 
ligions than  the  Greek  ;  but  is  very  severe  on 
some  poor  churches,  who  come  reluctantlv 
within  the  favored  fold.  Spain,  Portugal, 
Sweden,  Italy  (except  Sardinia,)  and  Greece 
have  now  the  unenviable  superiority  to  the 
Turkish  government  in  the  exercise  of  intol- 
erance and  bigoti^. 

Englishmen  dym^  in  Spain  are  subjected  to 
the  most  brutal  mdignities.  As  one  remarks : 
"  The  gloomy  intolerance  of  Spain  pursues  the 
British  Protestant,  should  he  die  on  Spanish 
soil,  even  to  his  grave.''  Portugal  exhibits 
some  shades  of  improvement  upon  Spain ;  but 
even  in  that  country,  though  it  is  far  more 
open  to  British  influence  than  Spain  is,  relig- 
ions liberty  does  little  more  tnan  breathe. 
Dr.  Gomez,  under  the  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  permits  the  exercise  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion  to  foreigners,  and  under  Briti^ 
protection,  continues  to  preach  the  doctrines 
of  the  Beformation  in  Lisbon,  yet  no  Portu- 
guese is  allowed  to  become  a  member  of  a 
Protestant  church ;  and  the  Jesuits  are  incit- 
ing the  mob  a^inst  him,  as  they  did  in  r^^rd 
to  Dr.  Kalley  m  Madeira. 

It  would  require  too  much  expansion  of  this 
article  to  enter  into  details  concerning  the 
state  of  religious  liberty  in  the  several  states 
of  Germanv.  The  violence  involved  in  the 
system,  and  the  immeasurable  wrong  it  inflicts 
on  an  intelligent  people,  may  be  seen  in  a  re- 
mark made  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
theologians  of  Prussia.  An  American  inquired 
of  him,  if  the  Church  should  be  separated 
from  the  State,  how  many  of  the  existing 
churches  of  Prussia  would  adhere  to  their  pre- 
sent pastors  ?  The  reply  was.  Not  three.  The 
British  government  has  manifested  a  shameful 
indiflerence  to  the  rights  of  its  own  subjects 
traveling  or  dwelling  in  papal  countries.  Her 
statesmen  have  boasted  of  dictating  treaties 
and  constitutions  to  the  continental  powers ; 
but,  to  their  disgrace,  they  have  looked  with 
indiflerence  upon  the  sacred  rights  of  con- 
science, which  it  was  thus  in  their  power  to 
advance. 

In  some  states  foreign  dissenters  are  hardly 


tolerated ;  and  in  a  large  number,  native  dis- 
sent is  prohibited ;  and,  of  course,  all  proselyt- 
ing efforts  are  crushed  by  the  power  of  the 
government.  Even  among  the  Protestant 
governments  the  spirit  of  intolerance  is  mani- 
festing itself.  Great  Britain  has  gradually 
abandoned  the  narrow  policy  of  former  days, 
under  which  our  fathers  suflmd  to  death  and 
exile.  But  in  Sweden  persecution  is  now  car- 
ried on  against  those  who,  wearied  with  the 
formality  of  the  established  churches,  are  as- 
sembling to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
Tet  it  IS  cheering  to  see  the  symptoms  of  a 
change  even  there.  The  archbishop  of  IJp- 
sala,  primate  of  Sweden,  has  recently  held  a 
convocation  of  his  clergy,  in  which  it  was  de- 
cided that  laymen  ought  to  participate  in  the 
spiritual  management  of  the  parish  ;  that,  ab- 
stractly considered,  religious  liberty  is  desira- 
ble ;  and  that  conventicles  are  allowable.  The 
Baptists  have  peculiarly  snfl^ed  in  Germany, 
the  arm  of  clerical  oppression  roaskid  by  the 
toga  of  the  magistrate. 

Another  hindrance  to  the  progre«  of  tiie 
Gospel  is, 

2.  The  Social  pendUies  attached  to  a  change  of 
rdigion. — ^This  operates  with  peculiar  power 
over  superstitious  and  aflfectionate  people,  like 
the  Irisn  and  Germans. 

3.  The  Literature  of  the  day  is  deeply  im- 
bued with  a  worldly  spirit,  and  to  some  extent, 
with  infidel  opinions  and  an  aversion  to  the 
Gospel. 

4.  The  Philosophy  of  Europe  has  been  a 
mighty  hindrance  to  the  success  of  evangelical 
labors.  In  Scotland,  Hume  has  had  few  fol- 
lowers. In  England,  Locke  has  exerted  a  less 
injurious  influence  than  in  France.  But  be- 
tween the  materialism  of  one  school  of  German 
philosophers,  and  the  pantheistic  transcendent- 
alism of  another,  the  higher  and  the  lower 
classes  of  the  continent  nave  been  strongly 
fortified  against  the  influence  of  the  Gospel 
But  a  visible  and  powerfiil  reftction  is  takmff 
place  in  France  and  Germany,  in  favor  both 
of  a  more  evangelical  faith  and  of  a  more 
spiritual  philoeo^y. 

Another  hindrance  to  the  labors  of  evangel- 
ical men  is, 

5.  The  debasing  effects  of  Popery  on  ike 
masses  of  the  People* — ^It  promotes  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  sensuality.  It  is,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  most  demoralizing  institotions  in  the 
world.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Seymaat  has  recently 
brought  out  some  comparisons  between  tlie 
immorality  of  several  countries  of  Bnrope, 
which  are  very  instructive  and  painful,  'tha 
more  thoroughly  popish  a  conntay  is,  the  worse 
it  is.  Murder  and  licentiousness  stalk  hand  in 
hand  amon^  Gothic  cathedrals,  gorgeous  rites, 
and  mumbhng  priests.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
crime  of  mu^er.  The  standard  assumed  is 
one  million  inhabitants.  For  every  million, 
there  are  murdered  annually  in  England,  4; 
Ireland,  19  ;  France,  31 ;  Austria,  36 ;  Lorn* 
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bardy,  45 ;  Sicily,  90 ;  the  Pope's  kingdom, 
100 ;  Naples,  200. 

All  these  causes  combined  hive  resulted  in 
counteracting,  to  a  great  extent,  the  influence 
of  the  few  faithiul  neralds  who  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  proclaim  the  Gospel  to  the  mis- 
guided millions  of  Europe. 

YI.  Thb  presemt  condition  of  the  Ro- 
man HiERABCHT,  considered  as  an  aggressive 
power, — In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  religi- 
ous condition  and  prospects  of  Europe,  a  pro- 
minent place  must  be  assigned  to  this  formida- 
ble power.    We  consider, 

1.  Their  Home  Missionary  Societies, — ^The 
mightiest  of  these,  and  yet  tne  most  suicidal, 
is  the  Order  of  Jesuits.  They  were  not  or- 
ganized to  spread  the  (xospel  in  heathen  lands, 
but  to  defena  the  Papacy  in  civilized  nations. 
In  a  Jesuit's  eye,  schism  is  worse  than  heresy, 
heathenism,  irreligion,  or  immorality.  And, 
although  they  have  been  distinguished  as  mis- 
sionaries, their  main  work  was  to  arrest  the 
Beformation.  Loyola  organized  them  as  a 
religious  military  police,  for  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  but  Lainez,  the  second  general  of  the 
order,  gave  it  its  permanent  form  of  a  politi- 
cal order,  whose  main  instruments  are  smrewd, 
unscrupulous  intrigue,  educating  youth,  and 
confessing  princes  and  nobles.  One  of  their 
early  movements  was  the  planting  of  two 
powerful  colleges  in  Rome ;  that  of  the  Jesuits 
for  general  purposes,  and  a  German  collie,  in 
which  the  course  of  instruction  preparea  men 
to  control  the  German  mind.  Belgium  had  be- 
come half  Protestant ;  but,  by  education  chiefly, 
the  Jesuits  recovered  it  to  Rome.  The  college 
of  Douai  was  founded  for  the  conversion  of 
England.  Poland  had  become  almost  Pro- 
testant. Bat  the  college  of  Cracow,  Grodno, 
and  Pultusk,  crushed  the  Reformation  there:  in 
the  same  way  they  saved  Austria  to  the  Pop. 
The  order  has  made  itself,  in  turn,  indis- 
pensable to  every  despotic  government  of  Eu- 
rope, and  then  has  rendered  itself  intolerable 
to  them  all.  To  the  best  classes  of  every 
civilized  community,  sooner  or  later,  the  pres- 
ence of  this  body  must  be  found  insufierable  to 
men  of  probity  and  virtue,  to  true  patriots,  to 
rulers,  and  to  men  of  science  and  learning. 
Society  is  against  them  ;  for  she  is  pressing  to 
the  future ;  they  would  anchor  her  to  the  past. 
Even  the  other  orders  of  the  Roman  hierar- 
chy can  barely  tolerate  their  arrogance.  Their 
barbarous  opposition  to  science,  genuine  his- 
tory, and  claffiical  literature,  unites  the  educated 
classes  aeainst  them.  They  make  unrelenting 
war  on  the  universities  and  educators  of  any 
country  that  will  tolerate  them.  Three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  of  their  authors  have  been 
condemned  by  the  tribunals  of  Europe  as  en- 
couraging crime. 

The  Parliament  of  France  burned  their 
books  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman  in  1762. 
The  archbishop  of  Malines,  in  his  work,  Du 
Jesuitvme,  Ancien  d  Moderney  says, "  that  of 


these  326  works  approved  by  these  Jesuit  theo- 
logians, 17  encouraged  immodesty,  28peijai7, 
33  robbery,  36  homicide,"  &c.  In  1773  Clem- 
ent XIY.,  in  compliance  with  the  feelings  of 
the  civilized  world,  suppressed  the  order.   At 
that  time  it  had  22,787  members ;  of  whom 
11,010  were  priests.    But  the  suppression  was 
only    in  appearance.      Catharine  of  Bossia 
saved  them  as  an  order.    But,  authorized  or 
unauthorized,  they  have  insinuated  themselves 
into  every  part  of  Europe.    In  1814,  Pius 
VII.  restorea  their  order.    But  when  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  found  them  not  only  opnosipg 
the  Bible  Society  he  had  formed,  but  also  in- 
terfering with  the  Russian  mission  in  Peking, 
which  was  purely  scientific,  he  adopted  still 
more  ri^id  measures  against  them.    This  is 
the  official  verdict  of  the  government :  '  Every 
act  of  the  Jesuits  is  founded  in  selfishness, 
and  directed  solely  to  the  unlimited  extension 
of  then:  power :  adepts  in  excusing  each  of 
their  unlawful  proceedings  by  some  role  of 
their  company,  tney  have  a  conscience  as  vast 
as  it  is  docile.'    In  1845  they  had  1390  priests 
in  £uropc,  1184  scholars,  and  1041  la^  brothers. 
They  have  lost  the  prestige  of  their  fame  as 
educators  and  as  leaders  of  human  thooght 
They  have  not,  at  this  day,  one  commanding 
preacher,  to  reach  the  masses  of  mankindl 
Immense  wealth  and  untiring  industry  are 
powerful  instruments.     But  when  these  are 
emploved  against  the  whole  current  of  human 
thought  and  the  mighty  movements  of  human 
society,  their  possessors  toil  like  Samson  shorn 
of  his  locks.    They  are  at  present  recognized 
only  in  some  of  the  Italian  States,  and  tole^ 
ated  in  France,  where  they  hold  immense  pos- 
sessions, under  false  names ;  having  about  one 
thousand  members,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertain- 
ed.   Their  paper  in  Paris,  L'Unroers,  is  bold 
to    impudence,  and  uncompromiaine  in  its 
claims  for  Popery.    It  is  said  to  be  in  the  pay  of 
the  Court  of  Rome.    And  it  is  a  striking  uct 
that  the  Department  of  Worship  in  the  general 
government — that  is,  the  superintendence  and 
care  of  all  the  churches  of  France,  Catholic, 
Protestant,  and  Jewish,  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
Jesuit  layman. 

Beside  this  renowned  corps,  there  is  a  great 
number  of  orders  and  institutions,  embracing 
persons  of  both  sexes,  designed  for  educating 
Protestant  children,  and  for  the  care  of  o^ 
phans  and  invalids.  They  are  resorting  again^ 
m  self-defence,  to  preaching  "  out  of  season," 
if  not  out  of  consecrated  places.  Series  of 
meetings  are  now  held  by  the  Jesuits,  Bfr 
demptorists.  Capuchins,  Franciscans,  Ligo- 
rians,  &c.,  sustained  by  various  societies— St 
Vincentius,  Borromeo,  Childhood  of  Jesus,  Bo- 
sary  Catholic,  Sbters  of  Education,  &c. 

A  society  has  been  organized  to  P'^y^ 
the  conversion  of  France.  It  counts  40,000 
members  in  St  Brience  alone.  Then  thero 
are  fraternities  attached  to  particular  churchtf. 
Almost  every  church  in  Paris  has  one.    The 
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most  important  is  that  of  the  9acred  Heart : 
it  has  had  50,000  members.  They  hiftve  great 
yarieties  of  schools  for  children,  and  asylums 
for  Uie  aged.  They  have  also  retreats,  not  so 
rigid  as  monasteries.  The  Society  of  St.  Yin- 
cent  de  Paul,  in  Paris,  composed  of  young 
people,  has  auxiliaries  throughout  the  king- 
dom. It  labors  indefatigably  to  reclaim  chil- 
dren, paupers,  and  apprentices,  to  the  Catholic 
faith.  Its  receipts  from  lotteries,  charity  ser- 
mons, &c,  were  $40,812  in  one  year.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  home  missionary  operations  of 
toe  Roman  Catholic  church,  we  may  select 
those  established  in  Belgium.  Twenty  monas- 
teries exist  there.  The  majority  of  them  are 
of  recent  foundation,  and  have  abandoned  the 
old  notions  of  meditation,  fiastin?,  and  inac- 
tivity ;  for  all  which  they  haye  substituted  an 
intense  activity.  The  Ignorantins  have  up- 
wards of  twenty  houses,  and  are  increasing  m 
number,  as  being  peculiarly  efficient  in  reach- 
ing the  mass  of  the  people.  The  Freres  de 
la  Charite  have  houses,  scattered  through 
the  five  dioceses.  The  Josephites  have  seven 
houses,  divided  into  three  classes ;  priests, 
Beminarists,  and  artisans.  The  Freres  deBenaix 
have  four  houses :  they  take  care  of  the  aged, 
promote  free  schools  for  the  poor,  and  work- 
shops for  needy  tradesmen.  The  Freres  de  la 
Mis^ricorde  have  three  houses ;  attending  to 
the  sick  and  to  prisoners.  The  Frdres  Xave- 
riens  devote  themselves  to  instructing  and  to 
nursing  in  families,  and  in  houses  of  detention 
and  correction.  But  female  missions  are  still 
more  numerous.  The  diocese  of  Mechlin  alone 
contains  33  orders  of  nuns;  comprising  109 
communities,  onl^  eight  of  which  are  devoted 
to  a  contemplative  life.  The  whole  corps  of 
archbishops  and  bishops  in  Europe  is  aoout 
400. 

2.  Their  Foreign  Missionary  operations  are 
increasing. — ^The  missionary  college  in  Rome, 
called  the  CoUegiwnde  Propaganda  Fide,  insti- 
tuted by  Urban  VlU.,  in  1627,  still  continues 
to  educate  men  of  different  nations  as  mission- 
aries to  their  own  people.  And  the  Congre- 
Mtio  de  Propaganda  Fide,  founded  by  Gregory 
XY.,  in  1622,  still  continues  its  missionary 
labors.  There  are  five  Foreign  Mission  Soci- 
eties established  in  Paris. 

The  Society  for  Propagating  the  Faith, 
founded  recently  in  Lyons,  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stitution. It  collects  one  cent  a  week  from 
each  of  its  membo-s,  scattered  throughout  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  America.  In  1850  its  receipts 
were  $620,370 ;  (some  say  9950,000,)  of  which 
$357,734  were  from  France.  The  conj^regar 
tion  of  St.  Lazarus  has  increased  its  mission- 
aries from  13  to  200,  within  thirty  years.  The 
Jesuits,  Dominicans,  and  Franciscans  have 
taken  up  the  work  of  missions  afresh,  and  new 
orders  are  entering  the  field,  Redemptorists, 
Passionists,  Oblatists,  Priests  of  Mary's  Holy 
Heart,  the  Maryists,  and  the  Monks  ofPicpus. 
The  united  incomes  of  three  of  their  missionary 


societies  amount  to  nearly  $1,300,000  per  an- 
num.        ^ 

The  Dutm  Catholic  Registry  reports  their 
foreign  mission  operations,  but  furnishes  basis 
for  no  other  statistical  statements  than  these : 
the  number  of  Catholics  in  India  is  822,000 ; 
the  number  of  priests  in  Africa  is  150. — (See 
Church  of  Rome,  Missions  of,) 

3.  Present  internal  strength  of  Popery, — Judged 
by  the  true  standard,  the  papal  religion  is  a 
failure,  even  on  its  own  chosen  ground.  The 
present  political,  social,  financial,  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  religious  condition  of  the  imperial 
city  is  its  standing  condemnation :  the  verdict 
of  a  righteous  Providence,  which  mankind 
may  read  and  understand,  if  they  have  eyes  to 
see  and  ears  to  hear.  The  city  of  Rome,  for 
instance,  has  137,866  lay  citizens,  and  to  teach 
them  how  to  be  holy  and  happy,  they  have  the 
Pope  himself,  a  large  portion  of  the  cardinals, 
34  oishops,  1314  secular  priests ;  1548  monks, 
and  1686  nuns.  But  immorality,  scepticism 
and  discontent,  with  a  profound  contempt  of 
the  Pope  and  his  reverend  counsellors,  charac- 
terize tne  city  of  seven  hills.  A  leaden  atmos- 
phere seems  to  oppress  the  respiration  in  tiiat 
doomed  city ;  the  olasphemous  corrupter  of  the 
kings  and  nations  of  the  earth.  No  man  is 
competent  to  judge  the  real  condition  of  that 
church.  It  is  constructed  with  a  cunning 
adaptedniess  to  conceal,  even  from  Catholics,  ito 
faults  and  falsehoods;  and  yet  more  energe- 
tically to  prevent  the  exposure  of  them  to  tne 
world,  when  discovered;  and  therefore  even 
the  Pope  himself  is  incompetent  to  determine 
anything  beyond  the  external  show  of  things. 
But  results  cannot  be  concealed,  and  we 
may  get  some  definite  view  of  a  system  com- 
prising such  varied  and  conflicting  pretensions, 
and  blended  ambiguously  with  so  many  civil 
governments,  by  separately  considering  these 
points :  The  temporal  supremacy  of  the  Pope ; 
the  boasted  unity  of  the  m&llibfe  church  ;  the 
state  of  the  controversy  with  Protestantism ; 
and  the  result  of  the  attempt  to  convert  Great 
Britain.     How  stand  then 

A.  ITie  pretentions  of  the  Pope  to  he  the  Empe- 
ror of  the  World  ? — It  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of,  tnat  while  Roman  Catholics  are  divided  in- 
to two  parties,  Catholics  and  papists,  the  Popes 
and  Cardinals  are  always  papists.  They  oe- 
lieve,  or  profess  to  believe,  that  mankind  will 
never  be  happy ;  error  and  sin  will  never  cease; 
commerce  and  agriculture,  education,  and 
above  all,  religion  will  never  thrive ;  nor,  in  a 
word,  Christ  reign  universally  until  the  Pope 
has  reigned  as  a  temporal  despot,  over  every 
kindred  and  people,  and  tribe  and  man.  Au 
however  who  believe  the  dogmas  of  the  church, 
do  not  believe  in  these  pretensions  of  the  Pope. 
After  the  mighty  Charlemagne  had  called  on 
the  bishop  of  Rome  to  crown  him,  the  idea  of 
universal  supremacy  seems  to  have  taken  root 
in  the  papal  brain.  But  it  never  was  fully 
maturra  until  the  ambitious  Hildebrand  gave 
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it  form  and  atteranco.  Among  the  doctrines 
he  promulgated  are  these :  (Baromos,  Dictatus 
Papa.)  "The  Pope  is  one  univSsal  bishop, 
with  all  power  to  depose,  restore,  translate,  and 
alter  the  sees  of  otner  bishops.  No  book  is 
canonical  without  his  sanction.  No  coancil 
can  be  called  general  without  his  precept.  He 
can  depose  emperors ;  he  can  absolve  subjects 
from  tneir  allegiance.  He  is  the  judge  of  all 
men,  and  no  man  can  judge  him.  All  princes 
must  kiss  his  feet  There  is  only  one  name  in 
the  world,  that  of  the  Pope ;  and  by  the  me- 
rits of  the  blessed  Peter,  ne  is  endowed  with 
personal  sanctity."  But  how  far  has  Gregory 
VlL  convinced  the  world  of  the  truth  of  uiese 
tremendous  dogmas  ?  The  world  has  discov- 
ered that  the  iS^man  Church  stands  upon  two 
falsehoods — ^two  base  and  acknowledged  for- 

Series.  We  say  acknowledged :  for  since  the 
ay  in  which  the  Magdeburg  centnriators 
showed  to  the  world  that  they  were  forgeries, 
her  ablest  writers  have  abandoned  them.  And 
yet,  if  these  are  not  her  ground,  she  has  no 
other  for  claiming  to  be  more  than  a  simple 
Ohristian  church,  upheld,  (if  she  stands  at  all, 
like  all  other  churches,)  simply  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  Her  claim  of  supremacy 
over  all  other  churches  is  founded,  not  to  say 
upon  the  strange  coxistruction  of  a  promise  to 
an  apostle  to  the  Jews,  by  which  a  church  of 
gentiles  is  made  supreme  over  all  others,  but 
upon  the  '  Decretals  of  Isidore.'  Her  claim 
for  temporal  authority  stands  upon  the  *  Do- 
nation of  Constantinei'  both  of  them  base 
forgeries. 

The  question  then  before  ns  is,  how  the  gov- 
ernments and  diurches  regard  these  two 
claims  ?  The  Protestant  churches  and  govern- 
ments probably  acquiesce  unanimously  in  re- 
guarding  the  nretension  as  arrogant  and  ab- 
surd, to  the  last  degree.  A  recent  writer, 
(J.  E.  Shephdrd,  A.M.,  **  History  of  the  Ckurch 
of  Rome  to  the  end  of  tiue  EpiecopaU  of  Damasus, 
A.D.  384, 1861,")  says,  that  he  undertook  to  in- 
vestigate the  facts  on  this  subject,  as  establish- 
ed by  documents ;  this  is  his  conclusion :  **  What 
is  recorded  of  the  Roman  church  within  that 
period,  is  almost  nothing ;  and  that  those  acts 
of  interferenoe  with  other  churches,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  histories  and  some  other  writings, 
are  forgeries  of  a  much  later  date,  manifestly 
written  to  create  a  belief  in  a  supremacy 
which  had  never  existed,  but  which,  at  the 
time  the^  were  made,  the  Roman  church  was 
endeavoring  to  introduce."  He  finds  the  gross- 
est anachronisms  in  these  records,  for  exam- 
ple: Constantine  is  said  to  give  Sylvester 
supremacy,  even  over  Constantinople,  when 
Constantinople  has  not  yet  an  existence. 

Gregory  v  II.  proposed  to  himself  to  subju- 
gate the  world  by  means  of  the  clergy.  He 
therefore  exempted  the  monasteries  from  epis- 
copal jurisdiction,  and  so  obtained  the  exclu- 
sive services  of  a  disciplined  ecclesiastical  mil- 
itia.    But  even  the  Catholic  sovereigns  of 


Europe  choose  to  keep  their  sceptres  in  their 
own  nands,  and  employ  the  Catholic  clerey  as 
a  police.  And  the  most  intelligent  Oatnolie 
laymen  throughout  Europe,  we  believe,  are  of 
the  same  opinion  with  the  late  Abbe  Lamme- 
nais,  that  if  the  Pope  is  a  sincere  Christian, 
and  seeks  the  spiritoal  welfiure  of  mankind,  he 
will  lay  aside  his  triple  crown,  and  retain  only 
the  Bishop's  Croisier.  There  is  not  a  prince 
in  Europe  who  does  not  despise  the  civil  au- 
thority of  the  Pope,  at  least  as  much  as  tiiat 
of  the  Sultan.  Both  those  characters  are  re- 
tained in  tiie  list  of  sovereigns  bv  suffranoe.and 
by  the  help  of  other  peoples'  soldiers. 

B.  The  Unity  of  the  Catholic  Church.— Tbia 
is  another  false  pretension  and  hypocritical 
profession.  Neither  Popes,  Councils,  Clerey, 
nor  Laymen  are  any  more  united  than  tae 
members  of  Protestant  churches.  Opinions 
and  decisions  of  Fathers,  Councils,  and  Popes 
recorded  and  published,  are  not  harmonious. 
Two  Popes  contended  for  the  crown  ;  and  a 
council  without  a  Pope  appointed  a  third. 
The  old  Jesuit  and  tfansenist  tendencies  re- 
main, while  the  Jansenist  party  is  broken  upu 
The  Galilean  and  Ultramontane  battle  is  as 
severely  fought  to  this  day  in  Paris,  as  in  any 
former  periiM.  The  church  has  adopted  two 
self-destroying  fundamental  theories;  on  the 
one  side,  infallibility,  and  consequent  immuta- 
bility ;  on  the  other,  the  developement  theory 
of  Newman.  She  insists  on  absolute  authority, 
and  then  reasons  with  private  judgment  to 
prove  that  there  can  be  no  legitimate  exercise 
of  private  judgment  The  questions  to-day 
discussed  in  Catholic  France  go  to  the  bottom 
of  Papal  claims  and  pretensions.  They  alfect 
the  union  of  civil  and  temporal  power  in  the 
Pope ;  the  agreement  or  antagonism  of  Popery 
ana  modern  society ;  the  rights  of  the  inferior 
clergy.  And  when  Frenchmen  take  up  such 
questions,  they  investigate  them  thoroughly. 

C.  The  State  of  the  Doctrinal  Controveny. — 
The  only  real  ancl  legitimate  controversy  Rome 
can  maintain,  is  on  the  question  of  her  infallibil- 
ity. And  it  is  striking,  that  when  Mr.  Seymour 
in  hi3  discussions  with  the  Jesuits,  (MomingM  at 
Rome,)  affirmed  that  Rome  had  never  dogmat- 
ically asserted  her  infallibility,  and  challenged 
them  to  produce  such  affirmation,  they  were 
thrown  into  utter  confuaon.  The  fact  is,  that 
on  these  fundamental  points,  What  is  the 
Church  ?  and.  When  are  her  utterances  infal- 
lible ?  she  never  speaks  positively ;  but  al- 
ways assures  that  she  is  infallible,  when  it 
suits  her  purpose  so  to  do.  Her  present  doc- 
trinal discussion  makes  a  meagre  portion  of 
theolo^cal  literature. 

D.  The  Papal  Movements  in  En^and, — One 
of  the  most  striking  events  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury has  been  the  struggle  of  Rome,  accom- 
panied with  premature  shouts  of  victory,  to 
recover  England  to  the  Pope.  Appearances 
were  certainly  encouraging  for  them.  There 
were  in  1838,  in  England,  11  dukes,  2  earls, 
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7  lords,  18  of  the  richest  baKNsets,  and  more 
than  50  of  the  wealthiest  families,  members  of 
the  Catholic  charch.    And  within  a  few  years 
70  Episcopal  clergymen,  and  120  of  the  nobil- 
ity and  gentry  have  joined  them.    In  1792 
there  were  not  30  chapels  in  Great  Britain ; 
now  there  are  616,  (800,  Dr.  Gummings  says,) 
with  more  than  300,000  attendants,  and  875 
priests.    Within  seven  years  sixty  of  the  larg- 
est chnrches  have  been  bnilt  by  theoL    They 
had  not  then  one  college.   Now  they  have  10.* 
They  have  one  Qoarterly  Beriew,  two  or  three 
monthlies  and  one  able  weekly  paper.    In  Ire- 
land the  principal  high  offices  of  state  were  in 
the  han<£i  of  UathoUca.     Oxford  University 
edacation  partook  so  mnch  of  the  medieval 
spirit,  as  to  furnish  good  instnunents  for  de- 
stroying the  work  of  the  Reformation.    There 
was  great  formality  and  indifference  in  the 
Episcopal  ranks  that  had  rejected  the  **  Meth- 
odism "  of  Simeon  and  the  Clapham  school 
So  far  then  as  these  gentlemen  were  sincere 
in  attachment  to  the  Protestant  principles  they 
professed,  thCT  aimed  to  prevent  the  EpiscopaJ 
charch  from  being  latitndinarian  and  worldly. 
Bat  their  remedy  was  worse  than  the  disease. 
They  sabstitated  traditions  of  men  for  the 
Word  of  God ;  apostolical  soccession  for  minia- 
terial  godliness ;  sacramental  regeneration  for 
the  work  of  the  Holv  Spirit ;  the  visible  anity 
of  the  cfaorch  for  tne  spiritoal  union  of  free 
men ;  justification  by  ceremonies  for  justifica- 
tion by  faith.    Many  of  the  most  intelligent 
men  in  England,  however,  give  them  no  credit 
for  sincerity.     The  honest  Arnold  bitterly 
complained  of  their  want  of  honeaty.     Mr. 
Boee  affirms  that  the  movement  originated  in 
an  anticipation  that  the  establish^  Obarch 
was  to  be  separated  from  the  state,  and  then 
these  clergymen  would  be  denuded  of  those 
claims  of  superiority  and  of  transcendental 
dignity,  which  they  have  never  sacrificed,  and 
be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  ministers  of  other 
denominations.     They  most,  therefore,  have 
something  to  fiUl  back  upon.    And  they  hit 
upon  the  assumption  that  Uiey  are  the  Church, 
and  that  all  churches  or  communioos,  extrinsic 
to  theirs,  are  heathen  men  and  publicans.    So 
that  about  twenty  years  ago  they  commenced 
their   operations,   and  conducted  them  with 
consummate  skill.    Three  fundamental  princi- 
ples were  laid  down :  the  participation  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  is  a 
reality ;  the  mystery  of  his  body  and  blood  has 
been  confided  onlv  to  the  hands  of  the  succes- 
sors of  the  Apostles,  and  their  delegates ;  since 
tiie  Apostles,  those  who  derived  their  succes- 
sion from  them  in  an  unbroken  line,  by  the 
imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  arc  the 
only  priests  to  give  this  body  and  i)lood  unto 
the  iHK>pIe.     Dr.  Newman  saw  that  their  'iti'iTt 
to  transfer  the  Nicene  OburcU  of  the  tuurih 
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century  to  the  nineteenth  waa  inadmissible. 
He  therefore  resorted  to  the  doctrine  of  devd- 
opement,  which  is  directly  destructive  of  the 
famous  chkim  of  Borne  to  infallibility.  By 
means  of  tracts,  reviews,  novels,  and  poetry, 
this  leaven  was  spread  through  England.  It 
has  lo^cally  resulted,  in  seventy  instances  only, 
in  taking  its  abettors  from  the  ministrv  of  the 
Episcopu  to  that  of  the  Boman  Church.  But 
the  movement  has  reached  its  climax,  and  i» 
silently  sinking  into  the  oblivion  it  merits. 

Our  picture  will  not  be  complete,  withont 
adding  to  this  general  view  of  the  Continent, 
a  more  specific  description  of  the  several 
States. 

YIL  Bevxew  op  thb  Edbopbam  Stath^^ 
2  1.  Englandy  Scotland,  and  Irdand. — Popula- 
tion (including  Guernsey)  28,500,000  (U).— 
The  English  Reformation,  we  have  already  re- 
marked, was  deeply  defective  in  many  respects. 
The  king  was  made  the  Pope  of  England ;  all 
religious  interests  being  pat  under  his  control, 
even  to  the  appointment  of  all  the  bishops ; 
and,  to  complete  the  anomalous  condition  of 
the  church,  ner  bishops  became  a  portion  of 
the  civU  aristocracy,  and  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment Liberty  in  matters  of  conscience 
was  not  permitted,  on  the  penalty  of  an  utter 
exclusion  from  all  civil  offices,  and  firom  the 
privileges  of  the  universitieo.  After  passing 
through  various  phases,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
Lud  is  now  divided  into  three  parties.  They 
are  familiarly  denominated  the  Low,  High, 
and  Broad  Church.  The  Low  Church  takes  the 
Calvinistic  view  of  theArticles ;  and  is  earnest 
Id  moral  reforms,  in  promoting  spiritual  reli- 
gion, and  missions  to  the  heauen.  Their  or- 
^an  is  the  Record.  The  High  Church  has  for 
its  watch-words — Judgm^it  by  works;  Bap- 
tismal regeneration;  Church  authority;  and 
Apostoiical  succession.  The  Guardian  is  its 
organ.  The  Broad  Church  is  well  represented 
b^  the  lamented  Arnold.  It  makes  much  of  the 
visible  charch ;  of  s^bols ;  of  the  unity  of 
the  Church  under  different  names.  The  fol- 
lowing classification  has  been  made  of  the 
18,000  episcopal  clergymen  in  England : — 
High  C^tirc^— Anglican,  3500;  Tractarian, 
1000 ;  High  and  Dry,  2500.  Low  Churck— 
Evangelical,  3300;  Recordite,  2500;  Low 
and  Slow,  700.  Broad  CAurcAr— Theoretical, 
1000 ;  Anti-theoretical,  2500.  About  1000  of 
the  peasant  clergy  are  to  be  ranked  apart  from 
these.  Of  the  bishops,  13  are  High ;  10  Broad ; 
5  Evangelical. 

To  the  student  of  British  history,  this  state 
of  Uiings  is  encouraging,  as  it  is  an  evidence 
of  progress.  Indeed,  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  all  British  history  is  the  st^y  progress  oi 
truth  aud  righteousness,  as  seen  in  her  Consti- 
tation,  her  legislation*  and  her  ecclcsiastica] 
history.  Britain  is  moving  with  a  slow,  undo 
viatiii^  march,  onward  toward  a  brighter  age 
A  great  principle  once  secured  there,  is  never 
\  lost  to  tlic  British  race,  nor  to  the  world.  Re 
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forms  do  not  move  as  rapidly  as  we  desire ; 
bat  they  are  advancing.  We  have  seen  those 
two  instruments  of  tyranny — the  act  of  Uni- 
formity and  the  Conventicle  act,  give  place  to 
the  act  of  Toleration ;  which  has  bc^n  con- 
tinoally  maintained  inviolate,  and  even  en- 
larged. It  was  an  immense  progress  from  the 
days  of  Land  and  Jeffrey  to  the  day  when 
Lord  Chatham,  addressing  his  peers,  said, 
<*The  Dissenters  are  represented  as  men  of 
close  ambition.  They  are  so,  my  lords.  And 
their  ambition  is,  to  keep  close  to  the  college 
of  fishermen,  and  not  of  cardinals ;  to  the  doc- 
trine of  inspired  apostles,  not  to  the  decrees  of 
interested  and  aspiring  bishops.  They  con- 
tend for  a  spiritnat  creed  and  a  spiritaal  wor- 
ship." 

From  the  days  of  Magna  Charta  to  the 
present  parliamentary  investigation  of  Oxford 
affairs,  resulting  in  the  admission  of  dissenters 
to  tiie  University,  there  has  been  a  steady  pro- 
gress ;  while  the  other  European  nations  have 
either  remained  stationary  or  receded.  The 
dissenters  have  become  more  discerning  of 
their  rights  and  more  courageous  in  advocat- 
ing them.  They  have  also  become  more  pow- 
erful in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  is  the 
real  seat  of  civil  power  in  the  nation.  The 
recent  papal  maneuvre  was  premature,  and 
has  made  England  more  intelligentlv  anti- 
papal,  more  frmly  Protestant  than  sue  has 
Deen  of  late  years.  There  is  also  an  increase 
of  spirituality  in  the  national  and  the  dissent- 
ing churches.  The  renowned  universities  of 
the  kingdom  provide  for  the  ministry  a  major- 
ity of  its  incumbents.  The  prominent  defect 
of  these  venerable  institutions  is  their  conser- 
vative lethargy.  The^  do  not  keep  pace  with 
the  necessities  of  society,  only  as  far  as  it  has 
interests  in  the  past  The  present  and  the 
future  are  not  to  be  learned  in  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, as  they  may  be  in  the  colleges  of  the 
dissenters. 

OUUBCHKS  AND  ATTENDANCE  IN  ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND,  AND  WALES. 


Denomloationi. 


Episcopal 

Independent 

Baptist 

Methodut  (Weslejran) . . . 
K«thodist  (PrimitWo) . . . 
Presbyterian  (BngUah).. 
Presbyterian  (Scotch) . . . 

Unitarian 

Lady  Huntington  Con . . . 
Other  Evangel  denom. . . 

Roman  OathoUe 

Jews 

Qntkers 

Mormons   

Undefined 


Cbnrches. 


18,718 
8,44« 
3,066 
6,640 

2,628 


Sittings. 


6,347,936 
1,189,478 

676,661 
1,467,681 

(2,490) 

41,882 
1,760,149 

(2,437) 


(62,776) 

(67) 

(2,162) 

(8,182) 


Attend- 
ance. 


2,668,310 

818,634 

480,491 

916,722 

620,617 

28,212 

861,684 

87,868 

29,686 

81,000 

849,878 

4,178 

(196J 

(1,304) 

33,304 


•  The  nambers  enclosed  in  parenthesis  beions  to  Soot- 
land  alone. 


The  preceding  table  presents  the  results  of 
some  recent  efibrts  to  asc^tain  the  proTisioiui 
made  in  England,  Wales  and  Scotland,  for 
the  religious  culture  of  the  people,  and  the 
actual  attendance  on  divine  worehip.  From 
these  statistics  it  is  manifest  that  unless  the 
room  provided  in  churches  exceeds  the  num- 
ber needed,  (which  is  highly  improbable,) 
there  is  still  a  sad  indifiference  to  Qod's  insti- 
tutions of  g^ce,  even  in  a  country  so  Chris- 
tianized as  England.  Of  the  17,297,000  in- 
habitants of  England  and  Wales,  only  6,000,000 
or  about  one-wird  attend  wonhip.  So  tiiat 
as  many  as  seven  and  a  half  millions  either 
neglect  public  worship,  or  attend  on  the  mixir 
istrv  of  error. 

l)r.  Cummings,  in  his  able  and  interesting 
Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse,  has  g^ven  a  fear- 
ful exhibition  of  tne  moral  and  religious  con- 
dition of  London.  (Vol.  L  p.  382.)  He  re- 
marks :  "  If  all  the  churches  and  chapels  were 
as  full  as  they  could  hold,  not  one-fourth  of  ^tie 
population  would  be  within  them.  There  are 
never  in  church  on  one  Sunday,  in  all  d^iomi- 
nations,  more  than  200,000  people  out  of 
2,000,000.  And  how  many,  do  you  think,  of 
that  number  are  communicants?  Startling 
fact  I  Awful  stain  upon  the  missionary  zed 
of  the  metropolis  I  There  are  scarcely  60,000 
communicants  in  all  the  chapels  and  churches 
of  this  vast  city  put  together  I  Hie  steam 
boats  and  railways  alone  carry  from  the  me- 
tropolis every  Sunday  morning  a  greater  pop> 
ulation  than  are  that  day  in  all  the  chapel 
and  churches  together.  There  are  in  London 
12,000  children  trained  professionaUy  to  pick 
pockets  and  plunder  houses.  There  are  1 0,000 
gamblers,  20,000  beggars,  30,000  regular 
uiieves,  150,000  habitual  gin  drinkers,  and 
150,000  of  both  sexes  habitually  leading  a  life 
of  debauchery  I" 

In  the  report  of  the  late  imperfect  invest!- 
^tions  of  attendance  on  worship  in  Scotland, 
it  is  stated,  that  on  the  census  day,  March  30, 
1851,  of  the  2,888,742  people  in  Scotland,  only 
943,951  persons  attended  the  fullest,  or  morn- 
ing service ;  and  of  these  about  46,000  attend- 
ed on  the  ministration  of  error.  And  there  is 
also  a  want  of  provision ;  there  being  in  every 
kind  of  church  only  1,834,805  sittings,  and  of 
course  many  of  these  remote  from  the  people. 

The  Catholics  have  14  colleges  in  England, 
and  3  English  colleges  on  the  Continent  In 
Great  Britain  812  churches.  1126  priests,  101 
nunneries,  &c. 

The  Sunday-school  is  less  efficiently  sustain- 
ed in  Scotland  than  in  England.  There  may 
be  so  much  more  &ithful  parental  instruction 
and  public  religious  instruction  there,  as  to 
diminish  the  necessity  for  this  form  of  religious 
influence. 

Popery'has  made  progress  in  Scotland.  In 
1831  there  were  54  priests ;  in  1852  they  had 
increased  to  135 — ^naving  100  churches  and 
chapels,  one  college,  and  several  schools  and 
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oonventB.  Bat  the  most  int^restiDf;  feature  in : 
the  modern  history  of  Scotland  is  what  is  there  | 
termed  "  the  Disruption."  It  was  a  new  Pro- 
test against  the  usurpation  of  ecclesiastical 
power  by  the  state.  In  1843  nearly  500  pas- 
tors,  200  licentiates,  and  200  students,  followed 
by  a  million  of  the  inhabitants,  abandoned  the 
State  Church  in  one  day,  and  formed  the  Free 
ChnrclL  At  their  annual  General  Assembly 
in  1854,  they  reported  81|347,780  as  raised  by 
their  churches  tor  the  sostentation,  building, 
congregational,  missions,  education  and  miscei- 
laneons  fonds.  They  sustain  two  theological 
schools,  one  in  Edinburgh  and  one  in  Aber- 
deen. They  have  about  40  Scottish  foreign 
missionaries,  mostly  in  India,  and  57  native 
missionary  assistants. 

On  no  foreign  country  do  we  look  with  such 
interest  in  reference  to  the  world's  conversion 
to  holiness,  as  on  Qreat  Britain.  Her  politi- 
cal power  is  ascendant;  her  Constitution  is 
liberal ;  her  national  interests  are  less  exposed 
to  the  control  of  demagogues  than  those  of  our 
republic;  her  religion  is  Protestant;  her  in- 
tellectual culture  IS  high ;  her  colonial  posses- 
sions stretched  as  a  zone  of  Protestant  con- 
stitutional power  around  the  globe,  contain 
131,000,000  souls.  A  recent  writer  justly  re- 
marks :  **  With  all  England's  defects,  it  would 
not  be  an  easy  task  rightly  to  estimate  the 
vast  instrumentalities  wnich  she  contains  for 
the  moral  and  spiritual  melioration  of  her 
own  population  and  the  world  at  large."  It 
requires  six  weeks  to  enable  the  various  reli- 
^oos  societies  to  hold  their  annual  meetings 
in  London.  In  the  city  of  London  millions  of 
dollars  are  annually  expended  for  the  benefit, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the  poor  and  the 
careless.  Its  City  Mission  has  become  a  mag- 
nificent instrument  of  good,  solving  most  satis- 
fiictorily  the  difficult  question  for  London  and 
all  hirge  towns,  *'  What  can  be  done  for  the 
poor?"  The  Young  Men's  Association  is 
opening  a  new  prospect  to  another  class,  here- 
tofore so  neglected.  By  tracts,  lectures,  Bible 
classes,  meetings  fot  prayer,  conference  meet- 
ings and  libraries  immeasurable  good  has  been 
Qone.  Similar  organizations  are  now  spread- 
ing throughout  the  kingdom,  and  introduced 
into  Qermany,  Holland,  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Sardinia. 

In  regard  to  Ireland,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  Roman  Church  has  lost  great  numbers  by 
famine,  emigration  and  conversion  within  six 
years.  The  estimates  vary  from  half  a  million 
to  two  millions.  Many  who  remain  in  the 
Boman  Church  have  at  heart  renounced  its 
errors^  All  the  Protestant  bodies  in  Ireland 
are  actively  engaged  in  opening  the  eyes  of 
their  blinded  countrymen.  In  1841  half  the 
Irish  natives  had  houses  of  only  one  room, 
three-fourths  of  these  being  made  of  mud. 
Two-thirds  of  them  lived  on  the  potato  ;  one- 
third  were  without  any  employment;  one- 
eighth  were  beggars;  one-half  neither  wrote 


nor  read.*  Tlie  Protestants  numbered  in  1834 
1,517,228 ;  the  Catholics,  at  the  same  lime, 
6,427,712.  So  that  Ireland  was  eminently  a 
Catholic  country,  and  a  specimen  of  what  the 
Boman  Church  does  to  elevate  and  bless  a 
people.  The  Irish  Society  has  667  schools,  con- 
taining 29,000  pupils  and  250  laborers.  The 
Irish  Evangelical  Society  has  20  missionaries, 
and  30  readers.  One  Methodist  Society  has 
400  stations.  The  Irish  Church  Mission  has 
425  agents  in  the  field,  and  the  industrial 
schools  are  working  very  successfully.  The 
Catholics  have  21  coll^^  in  Ireland,  one  mis- 
sionary seminary  and  three  high  schools,  be- 
sides two  coU^es  for  the  Irish  on  the  continent 

I  2.  Ho^^ani.— Population,  3,208,400.  (U.) 
Holland  most  be  had  in  grateful  remembrance 
for  its  brave  defence  of  the  Gospel  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  and  for  furnishing  a  Protest- 
ant sovereign  to  England,  as  well  as  a  refoge 
to  our  persecuted  Puritan  fathers.  An  enu- 
meration of  the  sects  has  been  made  by  a 
learned  Hollander,  which,  if  designed  to  pre- 
sent the  whole  population  under  these  religions 
divisions,  would  make  the  number  some 
204,000  less  than  Ungewetter  states  it  His 
enumeration  is,  9,000  separate  Lutherans, 
54,000  Lutherans,  38,000  Baptists,  58,000 
Jews,  5,000  Armenians,  1,670,000  Dutch  Re- 
formed, 1,170,000  Catholics,  of  whom  5500  arc 
Jansenists. 

An  utter  declension  in  religion  had  taken 
place  after  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Libe- 
ralism and  Neology  occupied  the  chairs  of  the 
three  universities,  Leyaen,  Gronin^cn,  and 
Utretcht  There  was  a  conservative  Dort 
orthodox  party ;  and  the  young,  liberal  party, 
equally  dead,  though  dinering  in  doctrine. 
The  Lord  then  rai^  up  the  Ryeat  poet  Bil- 
derdyk,  by  whose  energetic  exhibitions  of  the 
Gospel  two  learned  young  Jews  were  converted, 
Da  Costa,  a  barrister,  and  Cappadoce,  a  physi- 
cian. In  1834,  80,000  persons  separated  from 
the  national  church,  and  organized  a  "  true  re- 
formed church."  They  have  encountered  great 
difficulties  from  persecution,  and  from  "  false 
brethren."  The  Groningen  party  professed 
great  attachment  to  the  person  of  Christ ;  and 
exalted  love  above  doctrine.  But  it  turned  out 
in  the  end  that  their  Christ  was  a  mere  man, 
a  divine  man,  but  not  Jehovah  Jesus.  The 
friends  of  pure  religion  are,  moreover,  not 
agreed  about  the  means  of  reviving  religion. 
One  party  look  to  the  restoration  of  the  Dort 
Constitution ;  at  the  head  of  them  stands  Mr. 
Van  Prinsterer,  Secret  Counsellor  of  State. 
The  others  resort  to  colportage,  private  mis- 
sions, and  social  meetings,  to  revive  the  spii^^t 
of  the  Church,  and  lead  men  to  Christ.  Tnerc 
has  been  a  struggle  on  the  question  of  religion 
in  the  public  schools.  The  evangelical  party 
has  triumphed.  The  mission  to  the  colony  in 
Java  is  prosperons.    Missionary  tradesmen  are 
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sent  oat,  and  important  results  are  traced  to 
the  measure. 

S2  3.  Sbajwitfiavia.  — Population,  6,965,000. 
U.)  In  Sweden  the  civil  and  reliffioos  con- 
[itions  of  the  citissens  are  confoonded  together. 
Every  Swede  must  receive  baptism,  and  com- 
mune in  the  established  Church,  to  retain  citi- 
zenship. No  nttjed  is  allowed  to  change  his 
religion.  A  Protestant  mav  not  become  a 
Catholic ;  nor  a  Baptist  a  Pedo-baptist,  Spc, 
Laymen  are  not  permitted  to  presiae  in  reli- 

fious  meetings ;  and  all  conventicles  are  for- 
idden.  In  &ct  Sweden  has  retained  the  in- 
tolerant spirit  longer  than  any  other  Protest- 
ant country  in  the  world.  Of  the  1800  Lu- 
theran clerg^en,  it  is  supposed  one-tenth  mav 
be  truly  spiritual  men ;  and  the  number  of  such 
is  increasing.  The  Danes  are  among  the  most 
highly  civilized  people  in  Europe;  but  the 
higher  classes  in  the  church  are  very  worldly. 
The  clergy  are  well  educated ;  the  Danish  at 
Copenhagen ;  the  Gkrman,  some  at  Kiel,  where 
the  professors  are  sound  in  the  faith,  and  some 
in  the  Qerman  universities.  The  government 
has  long  sustained  missions  to  the  heathen ;  but 
the  missionary  spirit  has  much  declined  in  the 
national  church.  There  is  no  home  missionarv 
institution.  Toleration  is  complete,  although 
the  dergy  are  very  jealous  of  any  movements 
which  threaten  to  disturb  the  general  apathy. 
Bibles  and  tracts  are  circulatea  to  some  extent 
by  the  native  and  foreip^n  societies.  Denmark 
has  small  colonies  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
containing  about  110,000  souls.  The  Lap- 
landers are  about  5000,  very  low  in  their  phy- 
sical and  moral  life.  The  Swedish  mission 
among  them  is  quite  i)rosperous,  having  en- 
Joyed  a  revival  of  great  interest  in  1851,  under 
the  labors  of  the  zealous  Teelstrom.  The  re- 
vival in  Sweden  was  promoted  both  by  preach- 
ing and  books.  Ana  an  intelligent  observer 
remarks,  that  the  converts  made  through  read- 
ing are  better  instructed  than  those  converted 
bv  preaching,  but  are  narrower  in  their  views. 
The  revival  was  most  powerful  at  a  distance 
from  the  capital,  and  yet  it  extended  to  the 
students  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Up- 
sala. 

i  4.  JBe/g^ium.-*Population,  4,350,500  (U.), 
of  which  4,304,000  are  Boman  Catholics, 
16,000  Protestants,  30,000  Jews.  (E.  C,  III. 
234.)  By  a  happy  combination  or  skill  and 
firmness  the  politicians  availed  themselves  of 
.  the  zeal  of  the  Boman  clergy  in  1830,  to  throw 
off  the  Protestant  yoke  of  Holland,  and  secured 
a  Constitution  guaranteeing  complete  religious 
toleration.  An  efficient  missionary  society, 
established  at  Brussels,  is  laboring  earnestly, 
but  with  too  little  sympathy  and  support  from 
foreign  churches,  t^  extend  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  among  that  people,  once  so  blindly  sub- 
missive to  iJiie  Papal  yoke.  There  are  7  Eng- 
lish Episcopal  churches ;  8  Union  Evangelical 
churches ;  12  Protestant  French  churches,  and 
15  churches  of  converted  Catholics. 


i  5.  franco— Population,  35,401,000.  (U.) 
France  is  one  of  the  ^reat  historical  nations. 
Its  life  embodies  principles  of  profound  impoiv 
tance,  and  presents  features  altogeth^  peculiar. 
Its  political  position  is  at  least  second  in  Eu- 
rope. Its  social  and  intellectual  power  ia 
great,  and  its  colonial  possessions  contain 
1,060,000  inhabitants.  But  we  are  now  spe- 
cially interested  in  the  history  of  religion  ia 
France.  And  there  is  no  church  whose  annals 
makQ  a  stronger  appeal  to  the  svmpathiesof 
the  universal  churcn  than  those  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. Piedmont,  Scotland,  and  France  are 
made  sacred  by  the  toils  and  blood  of  men  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthv.  The  French 
mind  is  in  a  peculiar  state,  differing  from  that 
of  any  other  Boman  Catholic  country.  In 
Germany  the  privilege  of  intellectual  specn- 
lation  and  research,  and  an  unobstructed  exe^ 
cise  of  the  social  feelings  is  generally  an  abun- 
dant compensation  for  anv  privation  of  a  par- 
ticipation in  questions  of  policy,  and  of  any 
share  in  governing  society.  The  Spanish  type 
of  civilization  and  society  is  worn  out,  as  com- 
pletely as  are  those  of  ancient  Egypt,  Oreeoe^ 
or  Bome.  In  modem  Italv  this  is  true  also,  to 
a  great  extent  But  in  France  there  are  yet 
vast  intellectual  resources,  as  fertile  a  vein, 
perhaps,  as  in  the  Anglo-Norman  race,  and  far 
more  social,  propagandist,  and  miteionary  in 
its  tendencies.  T&oke  observes  that  "tlie 
French  have  ever  attentivelv  meditated  the 
great  problems  of  the  church  and  the  state, 
and  communicated  them  to  all  other  nations, 
with  that  talent  of  expression  which  is  peculiar 
to  them."  France  is  the  most  important  mis- 
sionarv  country  for  the  Boman  Church.  Of 
three  hundred  foreign  missionaries  she  employs, 
more  than  half  are  Frenchmen.  But  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  French  mind  in  re^pird  to  all 
the  higher  interests  of  man  and  society  is  dis- 
couraging. They  accept  an  absolute,  oae>wi]i 
government,  because  just  now  they  are  in  a 
period  of  pamful  waiting,  perhaps  transition. 
They  accept  the  Emperor  and  absolute  autho- 
rity as  an  iron  band  around  society,  painful  in 
its  pressure,  but  indispensable  to  hola  together 
its  heterogeneous  and  conflicting  elements. 
Perhaps  many  of  the  best  of  her  people  are  dis- 
couraged, regarding  themselves  as  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Bome  when  liberty  had  perished  in  hsx 
streets.  But  we  know  that  Christ,  who  by  his 
word  and  his  Church  penetrated  that  decaying 
mass,  can  introduce  the  leaven  of  life  into  un 
happy  France.  She  must  see  that  the  Boman 
type  of  Christianity  is  as  much  worn  out  as 
was  the  Boman  type  of  civilization.  There  is 
outside  of  Bomanism,  and  proscribed  by  the 
Latin  Church,  a  pure  Christianity,  the  same 
which  regenerated  Boman  Gaul;  and  it  can 
now  regenerate  Christian  Boman  France. 
(Bev.  Chr6t  Introd.  1. 1.) 

The  Bevolution  had  overthrown  Bomanism 
and  Christianity  toge^er ;  for  the  French  peo- 
ple had  believed  that  they  were  identical.    But 
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a  letarnin^  rrikions  feeliiig  maiiifeBted  itself 
in  OalhobcB»  ProtegtADte,  and  Jews.  And 
while  Nftpoleon  in  the  Oonoordate*  of  1801 
placed  the  Boman  Chnrch  on  a  nftw  footing, 
the  three  religioas  systems  were  placed  at  the 
same  time  on  the  same  level  before  the  law, 
and  a  theological  school  for  French  Protntants 
at  Montanban  was  adopted  bv  the  goyemment, 
as  abo  a  German  theological  school  in  Abace, 
for  the  German  Lntlieran  pojmlation  of  that 
portion  of  France.  So  that  the  government 
sopports  507  Presbyterian  pastors,  249  Luther- 
an, and  114  Jewish  teadiers.  There  are  966 
Protestant  churches  nnder  the  care  of  tiie  gOY- 
emment,  of  which  660  are  French,  296  Ger- 
man, costing  4^250,000,  about  e^nall^  divided 
between  the  evangelical  and  rationalist  clergy. 
The  Boman  Church  has  15  Archbishops,  65 
Bishops,  1*75  Yioegerents,  661  Oanons,  3,388 
Gnr^  29,537  incmnbents  of  chapels  of  ease, 
6  Chaplains  of  eemeteries,  7,190  Yioats,  maldng 
a  fotal  of  41,037,  costing  the  government  less 
than  befbre  the  Bevolntioo,  but  still  an  enor- 
mous sum.  Before  the  Bevolntion  the  reve- 
nue of  the  Catholic  dergy  in  France  was 
•30,000,000.  It  is  now  about  $20,000XMM), 
not  derived  from  direct  tax,  but  from  the  pub- 
lic treamry.  Neither  instruction,  eloquence, 
or  piety  is  to  be  witneswd  in  manv  of  tms  vast 
body  of  BucoessoRi  to  Fendon,  luissilon,  Bos- 
Biiet,and  Bridaine. 

More  than  -forty  societies  are  laboring  to 
give  the  Goqiel  to  France.  Although  the 
government  favors  the  priesthood,  yet  it  is 
.jealous  of  them,  and  will  not  come  under  their 
contrd.  There  are  unmistakable  marks  of 
the  wane  of  Bomanism  in  France.  The  vio- 
lent measures  of  the  Bevolotion  would  natu- 
rally canse  a  reftction.  But  now  the  minds  of 
men  are  receiving  light  gradually  and  health- 
fully. We  see  maria  of  the  waning  power  of 
the  Boman  Church  in  the  contest  between  liie 
Archbishop  of  Paris  and  a  lay-editor,  in  which 
the  Pope  gives  his  verdict  against  an  arch- 
bishop in  mvor  of  a  layman.  This  weakens 
the  clerical  arm.  We  see  it  also  in  her  failure 
to  secure  a  chanffe  in  the  marriage  law,  and 
in  the  change  of  feeling  towards  the  dergy. 
From  1830  to  1840,  honest  men  looked  to 
them  as  a  barrier  against  socialism.  But  it  is 
now  seen  that  their  love  of  liberty  was  hypo- 
critical. And  when  the  people  get  the  power 
again,  there  will  probably  be  no  door  of 
return,  perhaps  of  escape,  for  the  priests. 

2  6.  iSwitor2atu2.~Population,  2,424400. 
Of  these,  971,820  are  Boman  Catholics; 
1417,474  ProtesUnts;  3,146  Jews.  The  thir- 
teen republics  constitute  one  confederation. 
The  Beformation  left  that  country  divided  on 
the  great  religious  question.  The  two  com- 
munions, however,  lived  in  amity  until  Carlo 
Borromeo  arose,  who,  though  only  an  arch- 
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bishop,  governed  the  Boman  world.  He  in- 
vaded Switzerland,  by  founding  a  Swiss  col- 
lege at  Mihui,  opening  for  the  Swiss  the  Qer- 
man  college  at  Bome,  in  which  they  were  the 
most  numerous ;  for,  while  21  of  the  pppils 
were  Hanoverian,  25  Prussian,  and  4fP  Bava- 
rian, 48  were  Swiss.  He  Hkewise  sent  tiic 
Jesuits  to  Switserland,  who  established*  them- 
selves at  Lucerne  and  Friboorg.  He  also 
procured  that  a  nuncio  sboiild  be  sent  fVom 
Itome  to  reside  among  them*  These  eflbrts 
succeeded  in  alienating  tilie*  Catholic  Swiss 
from  their  Protestant  Mlow-dtijBens ;  and* 
**  thus  was  gained  to  the  Holy  See  the  proud ' 
and  free  countrjr  of  primitive  Switeerland,  its 
nationality  sacrificed,  the  gates  of  the  Alps 
opened  to  the  powerful  bouse  of  Spain." 
(Prof.  Vtdliemm,  of  Latuamte,  mde  E.  C.,  v.  p. 
358.)  About  the  time  of  Napoleon's  abdica- 
tion, three  foots  signalized  the  re&ppearance 
of  the  Pope  in  Switzerland :  the  inscription 
of  an  article  in  a  new  federal  pact,  conse- 
crating the  inviolability  of  thejprqierty  of  the 
convents;  the  organisation  of^the  episcopal 
circumspection,  in  &vor  of  Borne;  and  the 
return  of  the  JesdtB.  The  ultfanate  result  of 
this  was,  that  the  Jesuits  became  insufl^ble, 
and  the  Sunderbund  was  oiganized,  which  tri- 
umphed over  them.  The  poutical  organization 
of  the  country  was  then  changed ;  and  the 
confederation  of  states  became  one  state. 
This  threw  the*  political  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  majority,  who  are  Protestant  The 
Jesuits  were  expelled ;  libertv  of  wonhip  was 
guaranteed  every  where ;  ultramontane  gov- 
ernments were  overthrown ;  and  convent  pro- 
perty was  confiscated.  Five  Boman  Cathoiic 
cantons  then  met  together,  and  voted  to  main- 
tain thdr  entire  sovereignty.  They  are  now 
patiently  and  confidently  awaiting  the  day 
when  their  chnrch  will  again  be  ascendant 

The  policy  of  the  powerful  European  gov- 
ernments has  placed  this  little  mountainous 
territory  out  of  the  great  whiripool  of  the 
**  balance  of  power  "  svstem.  Or,  we  should 
rather  go  back  to  a  fai^ner  purpose,  and  admire 
the  gocNiness  of  €k>d  in  guaranteeing  to  that 
people  their  civil  rights,  although  surrounded 
by  ambitious  and  grasping  potentates.  But 
the  infidel  dCTiocracy  whicn  expelled  the 
Jesuits,  has  been  to  tlie  cantons  De  Yaud  and 
Neufch&tel  as  mat  a  scourge  as  a  pope  or  an 
emperor  would  have  been.  They  'threw  off 
the  bands  of  the  Jesuit,  only  to  play  the 
tyrant  themselves. 

Geneva  and  Yaud  are  recovering  some  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Beformation ;  and  the  theo- 
logical schools  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva  have 
furnished  a  race  of  well-qualified  ministers  for 
their  churches,  and  for  the  foreign  service.  A 
band  of  faithful  disciples  at  Ckneva  have  taken 
advanta^  of  their  central  position,  and  la- 
bored with  great  success  to  disseminate  the 
truth  in  France  and  in  Italy.  The  free  church 
of  the  Canton  of  Yaud  has  passed  through  a 
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fiery  fornaoe ;  bat  the  arm  of  the  Lord  is  with 
his -people. 

2  7.  JUaty.  Population,  24,573,100.  (U. 
The  traveler  from  the  new  world  to  Borne  an< 
Naples  is  forced  to  exclaim :  "  0  Italy,  land 
of  beauty ;  home  of  art,  of  priests,  and  of  beg- 
gars!" God  has  blessed  it  with  his  gifts; 
man  has  coned  it  with  hvpocrisy  and  t^nny. 
In  the  Boman  States  there  is  one  priest  to 
every  51  persons ;  which,  together  with  1,400 
receptacles  of  indolence  and  fanaticism,  called 
monasteries  and  nunneries,  consume  the  moral 
and  financial  strength  of  the  country.  Until 
recently,  it  has  been  difficult  to  make  the  light 
penetrate  any  section  of  this  spiritually  oe- 
nighted  part  of  Europe.  But  great  changes 
have  taken  place  within  seven  years.  Laree 
numbers  of  Bibles  have  been  distributed; 
many  conversions  have  taken  place ;  and  £uth- 
ful  Ualian  preachers  are  proclaiming  the  pure 
Gospel  of  Christ  to  their  countrymen. 

Sardinia  has  now  become  the  olnect  of  pe- 
culiar interest  to  the  friends  of  reugion  and 
rdigious  liberty.  The  sovereign,  though  a 
Boman  Oathohc,  is  following  out  the  liberal 
policy  of  his  &ther  and  predecessor ;  and  thus, 
both  the  Waldenees  are  freed  from  the  yoke, 
which,  for  centuries,  has  oppressed,  if  not  dis- 
couraged them,  and  the  field  is  open  for  the 
cultivation  of  every  one  who  wishes  to  enter 
it  The  Waldenses  number  23,000 ;  with  16 
pastors,  and  3  Italian  missionaries,  recently 
ordained  for  the  Boman  Catholic  people. 
Their  college  has  8  professors  and  84  students. 
They  have  a  religious  newspaper,  Buona 
Novella,  and  an  anti«papal  secular  paper, 
La  GasEetta  del  Popolo. 

There  are  in  Italy  four  religious  parties  that 
seriously  threaten  popery:  the  Giobertists, 
the  Infidel  Catholico-politicians,  the  Socialist- 
Pantheists,  the  Evangelicals.  The  Giobertists 
are  followers  of  the  distinguished  priest  who 
served  the  King  of  Sardinia  as  prime  minister. 
Piedmont  is  the  stronghold  of  his  followers, 
who  still  believe  that  the  Boman  Church  can 
be  brought  to  the  pure  belief  and  practice  of 
Christianity.  The  followers  of  Giovmi  declare 
themselves  Catholics,  but  are  really  infidels. 
They  cling  to  religious  expressions  onlv  to  de- 
ceive tbe  people.  The  followers  of  Ansonio 
Franchi  are  Socialists  and  Pantheists.  The 
fourth  party  includes  the  Waldenses. 

§  8.  Germany, — ^Population :  Austria  12,-, 
700.000 ;  Prussia,  12,200,000 ;  German  States', 
17,100,000 ;  total  42,000,000  (U.)*  Of  these 
more  than  20,006^000  axe  Boman  Catholic  3 


many  millions  belong  to  the  Greek  Charch ; 
and  18,000,000  are  of  the  various  ProteBtant 
churches;  with  less  than  1,000,000  Jews. 
There  ale  thir^-four  sovereign  states  in  Ger- 
many, each  having  its  own  church,  ecclesiasti- 
cal constitution,  and  liturgy.  The  clergy  of 
one  state  are  often  not  recognized  in  another. 
Austria  is  the  most  heterogeneous  in  its  stnic- 
ture,  having  a  population  of  18,000,000  (in- 
cluding Lombardy  and  Venice,)  immeoaely 
varied  in  race,  language,  and  religioD.  More 
than  ten  millions  are  Ghermans ;  about  eighteen 
millions  of  the  Sclavonic*  tribes ;  five  millioos 
Italians ;  four  millions  Magyars ;  and  less  thau 
a  million  Jews. 

The  best  thing  that  distinguishes  any  of  tbe 
German  states  is  popular  education.  In  Prus- 
sia 77  per  cent,  of  the  children  between  tiie 
ages  of  6  and  14,  or  more  than  15  per  cent  of 
the  people,  are  in  the  public  schools ;  while  Id 
England  and  Wales  only  11 1-2  per  cent^are 
in  uiem.  Protestants  and  Catholics  being  so 
nearly  equal  in  numbers,  intolerance  is  not 
carried  so  far  as  in  the  purely  Catholic  coun- 
tries, or  as  in  Sweden.  Austria  is  compelled 
even  to  support  Protestant  interests.  The 
govemmoit  supports  a  Protestant  Theological 
Seminary  in  Vienna ;  but  one  of  the  examin- 
ers of  every  candidate  for  the  ministry  is  a 
Catholic.  In  Vienna  are  three  Protestant 
pastors  over  20,000  souls.  There  are  in  Up- 
per Austria  twelve  Protestant  congrejfations, 
containing  upwards  of  16,000  members.  Bat 
the  Protestant  portion  of  Hungary  has  felt 
the  rigor  of  Austrian  bigotry.  In apopnla- 
tion  of  nearly  13,000,000  (B.  0.,  v.  mj, 
nearly  3,000,000  are  Protestants;  but  th^ 
are  kept  in  most  degrading  and  painfnl  sab- 
lection.  No  feature  of  the  German  churches, 
however,  has  so  much  affected  the  Cbristiaos 
of  other  nations  as  their  sad  declension  from 
the  simple  and  fervent  faith  which  cha^a«t<^ 
ized  the  period  of  the  Beformation/tothc  blas- 
phemous neology  and  rationalism  of  the  last 
fifty  years.  That  people  seem  literally  to  mtc 
undertaken  to  find  God,  a  Saviour,  and  salva- 
tion in  their  own  personal  existence  and  con- 
sciousness. When  the  venerable  Krummacner 
was  called  on  to  describe  the  infidelity  of  00 
country,  he  commenced  by  remarking:  1 
feel  as  if  Ihad  to  describe  a  new  fWl  of  if°-. 
He  traces  the  declension  (E.  C,  V.  328),  bacK 
to  the  very  age  after  Luther's  death,  r  w- 
malism  and  an  intellectual  apprehension  oH^ 
Gospel  were  substituted  for  the  life  and  eunea- 
nesB  of  the  first  period.    Discipline  also  ce- 


•  Dr.  MftTriott  (E.  C,  I.,  IV.,  V.)  makes  »  widBlj  diflbnot  •atimftto  from  this.    He  report*  (and  In  t)oatt  »ce(wl' 
anee  with  the  Gothaisches  Tascheabuchr)  : 

Gfttholiee.     Greeks. 

AQstrU  (without  Lombardy) 11,119,642       S,178 

^jwl» 6,820,138       1,«7» 

Other  SUtes , 5,782,8fi9  127 


Protestaote. 
244,638 
9,428,(^11 
14,180,624 


Jews. 
110,044 
908,620 
288,206 


Total  _ 
11,471,42 

2^161,106 


62,148,140 
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dined ;  and  when  John  Amdt  appeared  and 
preached  the  neoeseity  of  regeneration,  he  waa 
teproached  aa  a  fanatic.  The  same  experience 
Spener  had,  a  centory  later.  Then  the  "  Pie- 
tuts  "  themaelTes  prepared  the  way  of  the  ap- 
proaching apostasy  by  their  opposition  to  doc- 
trine. >iaturalisni  was  imported  from  Eng- 
land, and  Deism  from  France,  and  both  found 
a  reetdy  soil  in  hearts  declined  from  God. 
Fredenc  the  Great  contributed  mightily  to 
the  spread  of  infidelity.  Kant,  in  a  measure, 
checked  the  destmctive  tide,  though  he  left  a 
heathen  philosophy  as  his  legacy  to  his  poor 
country.  Fichte  and  ScheTling  began  the 
work  of  philosophical  reverence  for  the  dog- 
mas of  Scripture  and  church  theology.  The 
oyerthrow  of  Kapoleon  touched  the  heart  of 
the  oppressed  German  nations,  and  they  began 
to  return  to  the  God  of  their  fathers.  Still, 
indifference,  rationalism,  and  radicalism  great- 
ly preyaiL  In  Berlin,  out  of  400,000  persons, 
not  more  than  20,000  yisit  the  house  of  God. 
''  A  literature  diabolically  insipid,  and  sneak- 
ing about  in  darkness,  does  not  cease  to  nurse 
and  fructify  these  principles  (Of  scepticism.) 
Little  more  is  necessaiy  than  that  a  mighty 
and  ffifted  personality  should  appear,  who 
should  set  himself  up  as  the  centre  of  infidel- 
ity, and  represent  it  with  energetic  pathos  and 
strong  decision,  and  the  reign  of  Hbe  Man  of 

Sin '  would  be  among  us  in  more  than  a  state 
^  embryo."  The  artizan  clubs  have  gitcn 
most  favorable  opportunities  for  spreading 
atheism  among  the  working  classes.  In  the 
smaller  Saxon  Principalities,  the  consistories 
are  rationalistic  ;  while  in  Baden,  Bhcnish  Ba* 
varia,  and  HeiBse  Darmstadt  they  are  of  the 
laisser  alier  school  It  is  said  that  in  these 
countries  there  are  ten  unbelievers  in  the  min- 
istry to  one  believer.  There  are  towns  in 
Rhenish  Bavaria  where  not  more  than  ten  or 
twenty  persons  are  found  in  church  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  where  not  a  single  individual  is 
found  to  attend  the  sacrament  on  the  great  fes- 
tival days.  (£.  G.,  III.  362.)  Many  of  the 
universities  and  gymnasia  ut3  yet  wholly  ra- 
tionalistic.  But  there  are  brighter  features  in 
the  picture.  There  is  a  manifest  returning 
from  this  s{)ostasy.  The  evangelical  portion 
of  the  church  is  laboring  in  many  ways,  and 
with  the  most  encouraging  success,  to  r^itore 
a  pure  faith  to  the  land  of  the  Beformation. 
Much  has  been  done,  and  systematically  too, 
in  some  of  the  universities,  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  rationalism,  by  literary  efforts,  and 
likewise  for  the  advancement  of  practical  god- 
liness. The  Inner  Mission  is  doing  an  excel- 
lent work  in  Eastern  Prussia,  Pomerania,  Ber- 
lin»  Silesia,  Saxony,  Hambnre,  Ac  It  is  of 
recent  date  that  German  Christians  should 
send  out  missionaries  to  the  poor,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  In 
Hermansbnrg,  Hanover,  there  is  a  college  for 
Home  Missionaries,  and  a  very  efficient  pastor 
is  over  the  church  there     In  fact,  an  Ameri- 


can, for  some  time  resident  there,  observes : 
^'  In  general,  the  cause  of  evangelic^  piety  is 
steadily  advancing  in  Germany ;  and  the  re- 
turn of  that  peat  nation  to  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation  can  be  safely  preaicted.  The 
change  from  the  state  of  things  twenty-five 
years  ago,  when  rationalism  reigned,  to  the 
present  state,  is  wonderful." 

2  9.  J2ti«fa.— Population,  62,000,000  (U.) 
Of  these  we  ma^  conjecturally  make  the  fol- 
lowing distributions  :  Greek  Church,  50,650,- 
000 ;  Catholics  (Roman  and  Armenian),  2,790r 
000 ;  Protestants,  3,770,000  ;  Mohammedans, 
2,262,000 ;  Jews,  1,138,000 ;  Armenians,  640|- 
000;  Pagans,  750,000.  The  Greek  Church 
resembles  the  Church  of  Rome  in  ceremonial 
rites;  but  holds  in  common  with  her  only 
those  opinions  which  they  held  alike  previ- 
ously to  the  Nicene  Council.  The  Greek 
Church  accords  more  nearly  with  the  Protest- 
ant on  these  points :  the  source  of  all  religious 
doctrine;  the  corruption  of  human  nature; 
the  Mediator;  divine  grace;  the  sacraments ; 
the  church ;  and  the  future  state.  This  may 
be  seen  more  fully  drawn  out  in  Dr.  Pinker- 
ton's  work  on  Russia,  in  his  translation  of  a 
work  by  Philaret,  Archimandite,  written  in 
I8I5  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Ihe  Jesuits 
over  the  Russian  nobility.  There  is  much 
Ignorance  and  superstition.  It  is  true,  as  Dr. 
Pinkcrton  remarks  :  **  A  church  in  which  the 
people  are  permitted  to  read  the  Scriptures  in 
a  language  which  they  understand,  and  which 
acknowledges  this  Word  as  the  highest  tribu- 
nal in  matters  of  faith,  is  still  poseissed  of  the 
best  reformer  of  all  superstition."  Yet  our 
missionaries  thus  far  have  found  the  Greeks 
more  impenetrable  than  the  Catholics.  The 
Czar  is  the  head  of  the  national  church,  which 
accordingly  has  no  patriarch.  And  the  pres- 
ent sovereign  has  acted  up  to  his  convictions 
of  the  duties  of  his  office  in  prosecuting  the 
work  of  proselytizing  with  great  activity.  The 
Gazette  of  St  Petersburg  at  one  time  boasted 
of  45,000  Protestants  brought  over  to  the  Na- 
tional Church  in  one  year.  These  labors  have 
been  put  forth  chiefly  in  the  Baltic  provinces, 
and  m  a  way  not  very  creditable  to  a  mighty 
sovereign.  All  religions  are  tolerated;  but 
no  one  may  proselyte  from  the  Greek  Church. 
An  able  writer  has  divided  the  sects  into  three 
classes,  one  of  which  includes  native  dissenters 
of  a  very  remarkable  stamp.  They  are  the 
most  active  and  spiritual  Christians  in  the 
empire,  probably  amounting  to  two  million 
souls.  They  may  not  always  keep  within  due 
limits,  but  they  are  a  kind  of  unlearned  Puri- 
tans in  the  dead  Greek  Church.  They  are 
called  Molakai.  In  another  class  appear  some 
of  ihe  most  deluded  fanatics ;  even  rivaling 
in  fierceness  the  pagans  of  India.  Some 
of  them  are  called  self-mutilators  ;  others, 
self-immolators.  Of  the  latter,  as  many  as  one 
hundred  have  burned  themselves  to  death  to- 
gether. 
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Oq  the  23d  of  JannaiT,  1813,  the  BoBsian 
Bible  Society  was  formedi  by  permission  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander.  Great  zeal  was  mani- 
fested, and  in  a  few  years,  more  than  800,000 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
were  distributed.  An  anecdote  is  told,  snow- 
ing how  this  zeal  reached  the  hmnbler  classes. 
A  chimney-sweeper  presented  himself  at  a 
meetinff  of  the  society  to  make  his  subscrip- 
tion. Every  person  was  surprised  at  his  appear- 
ing there  for  that  object,  and  still  more  so  when 
he  set  down  bis  name  for  seven  dollars.  The 
Secretarj^  delicately  remonstrated  against  his 
subscribmg  so  much.  He  replied :  "  I  intend 
to  subscribe  this  sum  yearly.  And  if  I  might 
ask  a  favor  of  the  society,  I  should  like  to  have 
the  honor  of  sweeping  the  chimneys  of  the 
Bible  House  for  nothing."  Aficcted  to  tears 
by  the  scene,  says  the  narrator,  they  granted 
bis  request  The  house,  being  a  present  from 
the  Emperor,  was  verv  large;  so  that  the 
sweeper's  donation  really  amounted  to  nearly 
thirty  doUars.  The  clergy  extensively  shared 
this  zeal.  But  Nicholas,  whose  policy  is  to 
make  the  Christian  idea  subordinate  to  the 
Russian,  in  1820  ordered  the  suppression  of 
the  whole  movement  There  is  stifi,  however, 
some  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  Finland 
and  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  among  the  exiles 
as  they  are  leaving  Moscow  to  go  to  Siberia. 
And  it  is  an  intei^ting  fact  for  a  Protestant 
to  record,  that  Dr.  Haas,  chairman  of  the 
prison  discipline  committee  of  Moscow,  takes 
a  lively  interest  in  supplving  the  exiles  and 
prisoners  with  the  New  Testament ;  and  he  is 
ft  Roman  Catholic  In  1812  the  Princess  So- 
phia Mescheasky  translated  an  English  tract, 
**  ^  address  to  the  aflBicted."  This  was  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  to  the  circumstances  of  tibe 
nation ;  the  French  iust  then  retreating  from 
Moscow.  She  distributed  it  among  the  ruined 
and  scattered  inhabitants  of  that  citv.  The 
favorable  reception  it  met  encouraged  her  to 
continue  her  labors ;  and  she  had  written  or 
translated,  and  published  at  least  one  hundred 
different  tracts,  when  the  Emperor  Alexander 
came  to  her  help.  The  work  then  expanded ; 
and  it  has  gone  forward  with  little  intcmiption, 
covering  an  immense  field  with  the  seeds  of  a 
glorious  harvest  There  is  a  censordiip  that 
extends  to  every  tract  published.  But  it  seems 
to  be  candid  and  liberal.  The  Russian  news- 
papers often  speak  in  high  commendation  of 
the  tracts.  A  peculiarly  favorable  opportu- 
nity for  the  sale  of  evangelical  books  occurs  at 
the  annual  fair  of  Nizney  Novogorod.  Here 
arc  to  be  met  rn)re8entative8  from  China, 
India,  Tartary,  JBucharia,  Persia,  Turkey, 
Greece,  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  England. 
An  American  merchant  disposed,  at  one  fair, 
of  150,000  tracts  and  books.  The  Siberian 
exiles,  on  departing  from  Moscow,  likewise  re- 
ceive them. 

{  10.    Spain  and  Portugal, — Population. — 
Spain,  12,000,000 ;  Portugal,  3,725,000  (U.) 


This  people  are  almost  universally  witiun  tbe 
pale  of  me  Roman  Church ;  though  ifae  edo- 
cated  class,  as  in  other  Ca^oKc  coontrieB,  is 
almost,  without  exception,  infidel.  There  re- 
main out  of  the  Church  in  Spain,  some  500,000 
basques,  60,000  Moors,  and  45,000  gipsies.  (U.) 
Toleration  by  the  governments  is  complete  for 
foreigners,  so  far  as  their  own  wor^p  is  cofi- 
cern^.  But  the  law  was  evidently  construct- 
ed on  the  presumption  that  no  mitive  would 
ever  desire  to  abandon  the  Catholic  forms,  and 
then  the  influence  of  the  clergy  is  so  powerfbl 
as  to  greatly  obstruct  the  action  of  evangeli- 
cal missions.  Spain  can  be  approached  on 
the  side  of  France,  and  from  Gibraltar.  Hie 
faithful  church  at  Nismes  has  or^ized  a  ms- 
sion  for  the  French  Protestants  m  Spain,  and 
conducted  it  with  encouraging  sucoess.  A 
Protestantpastor  is  about  to  be  settled  over 
the  little  French  church  in  Barcelona.  Be- 
sides the  evangelical  school  at  Gibraltar,  con- 
taining 330  children  and  89  adults,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Rule,  a  Wesleyan  missionary,  believes  that 
missions  could  be  established  in  Madrid,  Ca- 
diz, and  other  large  towns.  And  it  certainly 
was  a  larffe  concession  for  a  Catholic  magis- 
tracy in  Spain  to  grant  the  Protestants  of 
Madrid  permission  to  purchase  a  cemetery  for 
their  dead,  and  conduct  the  funeral  ceremonies 
in  their  own  way. 

In  Portugal  tnere  is  less  hindrance  to  evan- 
gelical labor  than  in  Spain;  there  being  no 
other  hindrance  to  introducing  the  Scriptures 
than  a  heavy  duty.  Protestant  woic^p  is  al- 
lowed, if  the  place  of  worship  does  not  assume 
the  appearance  of  one.  Gomez,  who  was  once 
a  Spanish  priest,  converted  and  naturalized  as 
a  Portuguese  subject,  is  a  faithfol  laborer  in 
Lisbon.  He  reported,  in  1849,  as  many  as 
four  thousand  enlightened  by  his  labors. 
Among  these  were  several  priests,  bat  who 
dared  not  avow  the  change  Openly.  The  igno- 
rance of  the  people  is  deplorable.  In  all  Por- 
tugal only  31,280  pupils  in  their  schools,  azni 
the  splendid  University  of  Salamanca,  once 
the  glory  of  Spain,  has  utterly  declined  from 
the  position  it  held  in  the  sixteenth  oentuiy. 
The  feeble  government  of  Spun  ^  holds 
sway  over  nearly  5,000,000  colonists  m  Africa, 
America,  the  Philippine  and  Ladrone  island 

2  11.  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Ides. — Popula- 
tion 1,220,000.  The  educated  Greeks  are  infi- 
dels ;  the  P^ple  generally  ignorant  and  snpcr- 
stitious.  There  seems  to  be  no  improvement 
in  the  Church ;  but  the  literary  men  are  mak- 
ing most  praise-worthy  efforts  to  restore  the 
former  intellectual  glory  of  their  country:  and 
their  success  in  restoring  the  classic  as  a  mb- 
stitute  for  the  modem  language,  is  very  re- 
markable. The  labors  of  our  missionaries  are 
described  under  the  article  Greece,  Perhaps 
we  may  see  one  fruit  of  them  in  tiie  recent 
work  of  Professor  Pharmakides,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Athens.  He 
has  written  a  book  in  answer  to  a  Decree  of 
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the  Chnrch  of  Oonstantinople,  which  afiects  to 
govern  Greece  eoclesiasticall^.*  The  mother 
church  ceDsored  the  chnrch  in  Greece  for  &»- 
aertiog  her  iodependeDce.  The  professor  re- 
plied to  it,  but  m  replying,  he  has  attacked 
the  history,  doctrines  and  rites  of  his  chnrch, 
in  a  most  ^cient  manner.  Greece  has  taken 
a  high  educational  position  since  tiie  recoyery 
of  her  political  independence.  In  the  capital 
of  each  of  ha  twelve  states  is  planted  a  college 
(three  in  Athens),  a  high  school  and  a  com- 
mon school.  In  every  country  town  is  a  high 
and  a  common  school.  In  every  village  of 
400  houses  is  a  common  school,  which  is  at- 
tended from  September  to  April;  and  the 
Minister  of  Instruction  has  issued  an  order 
requiring  aU  common  school-masters  to  hold 
a  school  on  Sunday,  for  instruction  in  the 
Scriptures. 

Ckorge  R^ari,  a  wealthy  Greek  merchant, 
bequeathed  a  large  portion  of  his  property 
for  the  foun^ng  a  theological  school  in  Athens, 
which  furnishes  a  very  good  five  years'  course 
to  the  candidates  for  the  priesthood.  The  uni- 
versity of  Otbo  has  advanced  greatly  in  the 
numbers  of  popils,  having,  in  1839,  52;  in 
1853,  590.  There  are  but  few  avowed  dis- 
senters in  Greece.  The  Protestants  are  gene- 
rally foreigners.  Of  these,  about  one  hundred 
are  Lutherans,  who  attend  worship  with  the 
(|U6en,  in  the  palace.  The  chapel  in  the  palace 
18  used  by  both  the  king  and  the  queen,  alter- 
natelv  for  Roman  Catholic  and  for  Lutheran 
worship.  The  English  Episcopalians  have  a 
chapel,  with  a  few  worshipers,  for  the  most 
part  English  and  Americans,  connected  with 
the  British  embassy  and  the  American  episco- 
pal mission.  The  Baptists  have  met  with  little 
success.  There  are  many  Catholics  in  the 
island  of  Syra,  Tenos  and  Naxas.  They  have 
a  small  church  in  Athens,  and  are  building 
another  quite  larve.  They  have  also  a  church 
at  the  Pinens,  and  several  at  the  islands.  The 
missionaries  stationed  in  Greece  are  two  Bap- 
tists and  one  Congregational,  one  Episcopalian 
from  America,  one  English  Episcopalian,  and 
several  Roman  Cathohcs.  The  results  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  missionary  labors  are,  a  mul- 
tiplication of  little  crosses,  beads,  and  wonder- 
working medals  of  the  Y irgin  Marv ;  devotion 
to  her ;  Bubiection  to  the  Pope  or  Rome ;  re- 
jection of  the  Word  of  God ;  the  prohibition 
of  independent  thought  and  investigation. 
Two  daughters  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  S.,  for  a  long 
time  agent  of  the  British  Bible  Society,  have 
gone  to  the  Roman  church,  and  refuse  to  resA 
the  Book  their  &ther  labored  to  circulate,  and 
are  now  in  a  nunnery  in  Syra,  and  treat  their 
mother  in  a  manner  to  be  justified  only  by 
those  who  say,  that  if  a  man  say  to  his  father 


•  lb«  PAtrUrch  of  Cm»UnUiiopl«  is  chief  of  the  CTSod, 
tmbraclngTurker,  Aaetrie,  and  the  Ionian  Iilee.  Independ- 
Mt  Greece  hae  three  buhope.  Independent  of  the  Platiureh 
ofCoiutMitinople,  yet  tliej  Mknowledge  hie  eupremacjin 
AAtten  of  fUtn. 


or  mother,  **  Corhan,"  he  is  free.    (Mark  viL 

11, 12.) 

The  labors  of  the  Episcopal  mission  in 
Athens  and  Syra  have  been  directed  chiefly  to 
the  establishment  of  schools  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  children.  The  American  Episcopal 
missionaries  have  disclaimed  all  intention  to 
draw  any  one  from  the  Greek  church,  and  a 
large  portion  of  those  whom  they  have  in- 
structed are  devoted  to  the  Greek  church,  and 
conform  to  all  its  ceremonies.  The^  have  all 
employed  the  New  Testament  in  their  schools, 
and  this,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  produce  some 
salutary  effbct. 

The  Greeks  are  proverbially  deceitful,  and 
some  of  the  professea  converts  have  betrayed 
their  unwortny  motives.  **  Of  those,"  says  Mr. 
King,  ''who  have  come  to  me  at  various 
times,  and  professed  to  believe  the  doctrines  I 
preach,  and  offered  to  become,  as  they  said, 
my  followers,  while  some  were  intelligent  and 
sincere,  many  were  deceived,  and  many  deceiv- 
ing.^ The  labors  of  the  missionary  formerly 
employed  at  Mani,  by  the  American  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  produced  very  happy  re- 
sults. Some  hundred  young  men,  who  were 
taueht  in  the  missionary  schools  there,  now 
hold  important  stations,  civil  or  military.  And 
many  who  were  taught,  more  or  less  in  the 
schools,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  King,  in  Athens, 
hold  important  statipns  under  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment Several  are  teachers  of  Hellenic 
schools ;  some  are  military  officers  ;  one  is  at 
the  head  of  a  gymnasium ;  some  are  in  situa- 
tions in  which  they  can  exert  an  influence  fa- 
vorable to  rdigious  liberty.  The  sacred  Scrip- 
tures have  been  introduced  into  all  the  schools 
of  Greece,  and  among  the  common  people, 
and  tiiousands  have  heard  the  truth,  who,  but 
for  the  missionaries,  would  never  have  heard 
it  A  gieat  defpeee  of  religious  liberty  has 
beenseaired. 

2  12.  Twrkey  (European).— PopuUtion, 
12,500,000  (U.) ;  12,080,000  (D.«) :  asfoUows : 


lfff^^ii«i»^f<iAH  ftimentow 700,000 

"         A|t.»«un«  Ac  SdftToniane  8,000,000 


8,700,000 


Oreekf ,  true  Hellenic 1,180,000 

7,380,000 

Katiro  Bonjan  Gatholics  and  Europeana 660,000 

AnnenmuH 100,000 

Jewa. 200,000 

Gipaiea 200,000 

12,080.000 

The  American  Board  have  in  this  and  Asi- 
atic Turkey,  a  mission  to  each  of  the  following 
peoples :  to  the  Armenians ;  to  the  Greeks ; 
ibd  Jews;  the  Svriaos;  the  Jacobites  and 
Chaldeans ;  and  the  Nestorians.  These  miB- 
sions  consist  of  forty-three  American  mission- 

•  D.  repraaenta  Ber.  H.  O.  O.  Dwif ht,  Ameriean  miasion- 
ary  io  Torkej,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  thia  riew  of 
Toxkey. 
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aries  and  their  wives,  with  one  hundred  and 
nine  native  assistants.  For  fuller  statementSi 
gee  AmunianSf  NestorianSf  SyriOf  and  Mos&l. 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  have  an  in- 
terestine  mission  to  the  Jews  at  Constantino- 
ple. The  London  Jews'  Society  has  another 
to  the  same  people.  Connected  with  the 
American  Missions  are  schools  of  various 
grades,  presses,  &c  From  the  beginning,  the 
American  missionaries  alone  have  printed 
more  than  120,000,000  pages.  The  whole 
Bible  has  been  translated,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  missionaries,  into  Hebrew-Span- 
ish, Armeno-Turkish,  modem  Armenian  ;  and 
portions  of  it  into  other  dialects.  The  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  Rise  and  Progress,  Saints' 
Best,  Butler's  Analogv,  D'Aubigne's  Beforma- 
tion,  and  similar  works,  have  been  translated 
and  distributed.  The  labors  of  the  American 
missionaries  amon^  the  Armenians,  and  of  the 
Scottish  missionanes  among  the  Jews  of  Con- 
stantinople, have  been  accompanied  by  the 
most  visible  results.  Among  the  Turks  there 
18  as  yet  no  such  national  movement  toward 
reformation,  and  the  reception  of  spiritual 
Christianity,  as  among  the  Armenians.  Be- 
sides the  instances  of  an  open  renunciation  of 
the  old  church,  there  are  many  manifest  results 
of  missionary  labor  in  those  who  still  remain 
in  the  church.  The  opinions  and  practices  of 
the  people  in  regard  to  several  of  their  ancient 
superstitions  are  changing :  for  example,  the 
use  of  pictures  in  churches  is  in  many  cases 
discontinued ;  confession  to  priests  is  less  prac- 
ticed; the  fasts  are  more  n^lected.  There 
are  now  ten  schools  where  one  formerly  ex- 
isted. Discussion  on  the  main  points  in  con- 
troversy between  evangelical  religion  and  the 
multiform  errors  of  formalism  is  now  quite 
common  throughout  the  whole  Armenian  race 
in  Turkey.  Many,  still  remaining  in  the  Ar- 
menian Church,  are  fully  convinced  of  its 
errors,  and  laboring  to  hasten  tiie  day  when 
they  shall  be  fiillv  and  openly  renounced. 
Fifteen  evangelical  churches  have  already 
been  formed  among  the  Armenians  in  different 
parts  of  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  and 
more  will  soon  be  formed.  Probably  2,500 
have  already  been  enrolled  as  Protestants; 
and  the  number  is  increasing.  Protestantism 
is  now  protected  by  the  government  as  fully 
as  any  other  form  of  religion. 

The  hindrances  to  the  coming  of  Christ's 
kingdom  in  this  country  are,  however,  still 
quite  formidable.  The  Gree^  have  a  pride 
of  ancestry  and  church  antiquity,  a  blind  su- 
perstition and  submission  to  a  priesthood  very 
jealous  of  their  prerogatives,  and  vigilant 
against  the  invasion  of  their  darkness  by  any 
beam  of  light.  The  Romanists  are  here,  as 
eveiy  where,  either  bigots  or  infidels,  and  viri- 
lantfy  guarded  by  the  Pope's  emissaries.  The 
Armenians  are  embarrassed  in  their  inquiries 
bv  the  social  penalties  of  deserting  their 
cnurch.     The   Jews   have  a  low,  deceitful. 


mercenary  spirit,  and  seem,  for  the  most  part, 
incapable  ot  appreciating  an  appeal  to  any 
lofty  sentiment 

No  missionaries  are  designated  directly  to 
the  Mohammedans.  Probably,  most,  if  not 
all  the  missionaries  in  Turkey  have,  however, 
more  or  less  intercourse  with  this  class ;  and, 
in  some  instances,  there  is  opportunity  to 
preach  to  them  the  Gospel.  'Tne  chief  hin- 
drance to  its  success  among  them  is  the  unre- 
pealed law,  that  an  apostate  from  Mohamme- 
aanism  must  be  put  to  death.  Some  years 
ago,  it  is  true,  the  English  ambassador  forced 
from  the  Sultan  a  pledge  that  tills  sentence 
should  not  be  executed  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who,  from  being  a  Christian,  embraced  Mo- 
hammedanism, and  then  returned  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  But  for  all  true  Turks  this  cruel 
law  is  still  in  force ;  and  has,  in  one  instance, 
been  executed  even  since  the  British  fleet  en- 
tered those  waters  to  protect  the  Turks  against 
the  Russians !  Let  tnis  law  once  be  repealed, 
and  liberty  given  to  all  Mohammedans  to  em- 
brace  what  religion  thc^  please,  and  we  have 
the  best  reasons  for  behoving  that  ProUstant 
Christianity  would  very  soon  roread  among 
them.    Romanism  they  never  will  adopt. 

Several  large  bodies  of  men  exist  in  Tur- 
key, among  whom  no  missionaries  are  yet 
laboring, — and  some  of  these  may  be  said  to  be 
fairly  open  for  such  labors  ;  such  as  the  Bul- 
garians,— professing  the  Greek  faith, — who^ 
for  several  years  past,  have  eagerly  sought  for 
the  word  of  Goa ;  the  Wallachians,  (of  the 
same  faith,)  who,  though  more  worldly  in  their 
views,  are  vet,  it  is  said,  in  a  great  measure 
free  from  the  shackles  of  priestcraft ;  and  the 
Hellenic  Greeks  themselves,  in  the  Turkish 
empire,  numbering  probably  2,000,000,  pre- 
sent a  field,  if  not  yet  wholly  open,  still  not  bv 
any  means  devoid  of  promise,  and  one  whicn 
hitherto  has  been  but  very  imperfectiy  sup- 
plied with  laborers. 

The  opeuings  in  the  Armenian  field  are  the 
most  remarkable,  and,  though  the  urgent  call 
for  more  laborers  has  not  yet  been  lully  re- 
sponded to,  we  consider  this  field  as  occupied 
by  the  American  Board,  and  it  mav  be  hoped 
that  the  promised  reinforcement  will  soon  be 
sent  by  that  efficient  body  to  occupy  it  folly. 
— Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk. 

Methodist  Missions  in  Europe. — L  2%« 
several  sections  of  Methodism  engaged  in  this 
tpork  {\n  the  order  in  which  they  entered 
upon  tneir  labors)  are — the  (English)  Wesley- 
an  Methodists ;  the  (Irish)  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists ;  the  (Irish)  Primitive  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists; the  Methodist  New  Connexion;  the 
(English)  Primitive  Methodists ;  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Association  ;  and  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States. 

n.  The  Countries  of  Europe  where  these 
several  bodies  are  operating  are  as  foUowii: 
besides  destitute  parts  of  England,  Methodist 
missions  have  been  established  in  the  Normas 
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Um^  IrektBd,  Wales,  SpuD^  Fra&oe,  Sfaethmd 
Isles,  Switserlflnd,  QemoBj,  Sweden^  Norway, 
Ck>i8ica,  and  the  Sardiniao  States. 

III.  The  mode  of  operation  in  the  manage- 
ment of  them  mismnsk — Witti  Hm  exeeption  of 
the  CoDtinental  mianons,  which  ore  paid  direct 
from  ihe  General  Mtssion  Fand,  the  Home 
raiasiona  of  English  Methodism  are  manfufed 
in  connexion  with  a  fiind  designated  the  Vafh 
iingent  Fwti.  This  fand  is  made  op  firom  tlve 
Yearty  coHeetion  and  the  Jtdy  coUedion.  The 
former  is  made  aanaaUy  in  the  classes  at  the 
time  of  the  Mardi  ^Hurterl j  visitation.  The 
ministers  meet  every  class ;  and,  after  hearing 
the  reiifi^ioas  ezperienoe  of  each  member,  hand 
them  tneir  ticket  fa  certificate  of  contairaed 
membership,)  on  tne  receipt  of  which  each 
member  is  expoeted  tc^name  the  amowit  which 
he  will  give  to  the  yearly  collection.  Tins 
sam  is  then  entered  by  the  leader  in  the  cUmb- 
book,  and  collected  by  him.  It  is  expected 
that  the  average  oontribation  to  this  fund  is 
not  to  fidl  shOTt  in  any  circuit  of  abont  12H 
cents  fbr  each  member  in  society.  And  the 
Board  of  Btewards  is  expected  to  do  their  best 
to  see  this  carried  oat  in  each  case.  The 
Jnly  collection  is  poblicly  made  in  all  their 
chapels  and  preacmng  stations  in  the  month 
of  July.  The  Contingent  Fnnd  also  receives 
occasional  donations  and  levies ;  and  out  of 
this  fond  are  paid  the  contingent  expenses  of 
the  Conference ;  and  the  remainder  is  employ- 
ed in  assisting  the  poorer  circuits  in  maintain- 
ing the  ordinances  of  the  €k)spel,  and  to  pro- 
vide means  of  sending  and  sustaining  addi- 
tional preachers  in  destitute  localitifis.  This 
is  the  oldest  charity  of  the  Methodist  Connec- 
tion, having  been  established  by  the  venerable 
Wesley  himeielf,  at  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Con- 
ference, in  1756.  It  has  thus  been  98  vears  in 
Bucceasfel  operatiott,  and  has  done  much  for  the 
extension  of  Methodism  in  the  British  Isks. 
lliis  fund  is  distributed  by  a  mixed  committee, 
consisting  of  the  president  and  secretary  of  the 
Conference,  fifteen  ministers  appointed  by  that 
body,  and  fifteen  lay  genUemen,  annually 
chosen  by  the  stewards  exclusively,  at  the  dis- 
trict meetii^  most  contiguous  to  the  place 
where  the  Conference  is  held.  The  annual 
amount  of  this  fund  of  late  years  varies  from 
1^0,000  to  over  $73,000.  There  is  no  dis- 
tinction made  between  the  preachers  who  re- 
ceive aid  from  this  fund  and  their  other 
brethren.  But  they  are  practioallv  **  Home 
Missionaries,"  and  this  fond  is  **  Tlie  Home 
Mission  Fund  "  of  Methodism.  After  the  Qob- 
pel  has  been  established  by  means  of  this  fond 
m  any  new  place,  it  is  expected  of  those  who 
receive  the  Gospel  througn  this  instrument- 
ality, that  thev  shall,  as  soon  as  jKissible,  be- 
gin to  help  themselves.  Unless  in  extreme 
poverty,  the  minimum  of  Methodist  contribu- 
tion for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  **  a  penny 
a  week,  and  a  snilling  ^  ouarter,"  is  expected 
to  be  contributed  by  each  member ;  and  the 


amount  which  their  united  payments  fail  short 
of  the  Home  missionary's  allowance,  is  made  up 
from  the  Contingent  Fund.  So  that  each  year, 
as  the  Gospel  gains  adherents,  the  circuit 
finances  increase,  and,  in  the  same  proportion, 
the  grant  from  the  fund  becomes  less  and  less, 
until  ultimately  the  self-supporting  position  is 
reached,  and  we  fond  is  entirely  relieved  of 
the  burden ;  while,  for  the  service  rendered,  this 
circuit  is  considered  for  ever  afterward  bound  in 
honor  to  contribute  to  both  the  sources  from 
whence  this  fund  draws  its  supplies^  in  order 
that  a  similar  service  may  he  rendered  for 
other  i^acea  still  destitute.  And  thus  to  this 
simple,  but  efficient  plan  of  Home  Missionary 
finance  do  more  than  one  half  of  the  cfrcuits 
in  British  Methodism  owe  their  origin. 

lY.  The  Suetett  tehdck  has  attended  their 
EffoftAr^Aa  ahready  stated,  the  English  Wes- 
leyan  Home  Missions  commenced  when  Mr. 
Wesley  instituted  the  Contingent  Fund  in  1756 ; 
and  the  results  are  seen  only  in  the  general 
^ffision  of  Methodism,  because,  in  proportion 
as  they  were  successfol,  they  ceased  to  be  mish- 
sionary.  In  1786,  Mr.  Wesley  sent  Adam 
Clarke  as  a  missionary  to  the  Norman  Idce^ 
near  the  coast  of  Normandy,  whose  labors 
were  blessed ;  and  these  isles  now  form  a  di»- 
trict  under  the  direction  of  the  English  Wes- 
leyan  Conference,  with  11  ministers  and  3161 
members.  Ireland  was  first  included  as  a  home 
mission  by  the  Wesleyans  in  1799.  But  these 
missions  are  held  under  the  control  of  the  Irish 
Wesleyan  Conference.  Wales  was  taken  up 
in  the  year  1800.  The  first  missionaries  being 
Owen  Davis  and  John  Hughes  (since  known 
as  the  learned  author  of  Hora  Brttannicet)^  and 
the  result,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  is  now 
seen  in  49  Welsh  preachers  and  12,203  menn 
bers  in  society.  The  Shetland  Isies,  to  the 
north  of  Scotland,  the  natives  of  which  are 
said  to  be  of  Norwegian  descent,  were  first  oc- 
cupied as  a  mission  in  1821.  For  several 
years  th^  were  under  the  qiecial  care  of  Dr. 
A.  Clarke^  There  we  now  six  ministerB  there^ 
and  1265  members. 

The  English  WeslOTans  established  a  mission 
at  Gibraltar  in  1808.  The  Goq)el  is  now 
preached  there  in  both  English  and  Spanish, 
and  of  the  250  children  in  the  schools,  22i 
are  Spaniards — a  hope  of  better  days  to  come 
for  thehr  noble  and  beautifol,  but  spiritually 
oppressed  country. 

France^ — ^During  the  revolutionary  war  be- 
tween France  and  England,  Methodist  mission- 
aries were  rmlarly  supjjriied  to  the  French 
prisoners  at  Chatham,  Plymouth,  and  Staple- 
ton.  Soon  after  the  Pface  of  1815  these  efforts 
opened  a  way  into  France  itself,  where  the 
Wesl^ans  have  now  a  strong  and  interesting 
mission,  whidi  has  lately  been  erected  into  a 
separate  oaganization,  with  independent  action, 
but  continues  to  receive  pecuniary  aid  from 
the  English  WesWans,  and  also  from  the  Me- 
thodist Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  StateOi 
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Switzerland,— TioB  is  an  offshoot  of  the 
fVench  mission.  Into  Switzerland,  the  val- 
leys of  Piedmont,  the  hamlets  of  the  Upper 
Alps,  and  even  Nke,  within  the  confines  of 
Italy,  Methodist  preachers  have  found  tlieir 
way,  and  gatiiered  little  churches.  The  socie- 
ties here,  and  in  the  south  of  France,  are  now 
enjoying  a  revival  of  religion  such  as  never 
was  experienced  by  them  before.  The  Na- 
tional Reformed  Church,  the  Free  Church, 
and  the  Dissenters  have  also  b^un  to  share 
largely  in  its  blessings.  The  missionaiy  in  the 
Upper  Alps,  Mr.  Bostan,  is  a  convert  of  the 
great  and  good  Fdix  Neff,  whose  field  of  labor 
he  here  cultivates  as  a  Wesleyan  missionary. 

Germany^ — In  Winnenden,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Wirtemberg,  the  Wesleyan  MiBsionary  So- 
ciety have  a  most  precious  work  going  forwurd, 
conducted,  under  very  peculiar  circumstances, 
by  the  venerable  Mr.  Mailer,  assisted  by  20 
local  preachers,  with  1100  church  mem- 
bers. 

Sweden, — Here  they  have  a  chapel,  and 
many  members  in  Stockholm,  begun  in  1826, 
but  the  intolerant  laws  put  in  force  against  all 
ministers  not  of  the  Establishment,  obliged  the 
missionary,  Mr.  Scott,  to  quit  the  field  But 
a  work  has  been  done  there  which  intolerant 
laws  cannot  extinguish — and  which  may  yet 
break  forth  on  tro  right  hand  and  on  the 
left. 

"Die  Irish  Wedeyan  Methodist  Home  Mimom 
F^re  commenced  m  1799.  These  miasions  are 
scattered  over  difierent  parts  of  Ireland ;  and 
by  the  preaching  of  a  pure  Gospel  and  the  main- 
tenance of  schools  iniore  the  Holy  Scriptures 
are  taught  daily,  the^  are  instrumental  m  pre- 
serving and  extending  the  saving  power  of 
Protestant  truth  in  distant  and  neceaeittfus 
localities,  which  would  otherwise  be  almost,  if 
not  entirely  destitute  of  its  enlightemne  and 
regenerating  influences.  Some  remarkable 
men  have  risen  up  in  connection  with  these 
miasions,  <*  whose  praise  is  in  the-  churches," 
among  whom  are  the  honored  names  of  Charles 
Graham,  Thomas  Walsh,  and  Gideon  (huiey. 
These  men  in  the  streets^  and  fairs,  and  nuir- 
kcts  of  Ireland,  in  Ireland's  own  tongue,  have 
sown  broadcast  over  the  country  those  seeds 
of  evangelical  truths  the  fruits  of  which  others 
are  now  reining,  in  the  present  reformations 
from  Popery  in  that  land.  Perhaps  few  fields 
of  Christian  activity  have  yielded  ndier  results 
for  the  labor  bestowed  upon  them.  Besides 
conserving  the  interesls  oi  Protestantism  in 
many  places  in  Ireland,  where  Popish  error 
would  otherwise  have  rooted  up  the  last  vestige 
of  truth,  and  also  during  the  past  thirty  or 
forty  years  sending  thousands  of  evangelical 
MeUiodist  Christians  to  Canada,  Australia, 
and  the  United  States,  where  they  have  helped 
to  roread  the  Gospel,  this  mission  has  given 
McKenney,  Lynch,  Home,  W.  Arthur,  and 
others  to  the  foreign  missionary  enterprise, 
and  has  furnished  the  Methodist  Episcopal 


Churck  wiHi  a  noble  addition  to  her  ministij, 
among  whom  stand  James  Caugh^  and 
Charles  Elliott 

Ths  Iriih  Primitive  Wedewm  Mdhoduts  arose 
in  1816,  on  the  question  of  the  administratioa 
of  the  sacraments  by  the  Methodist  preachers 
in  Irekind.  Thev  wished  to  adhere  as  closely 
08  possible  to  the  practice  of  Mr.  Wedey'a 
earfy  preachers,  and  to  consider  themselves 
merely  as  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  without  full 
ministerial  responsibilt^.  They  have  for  sev* 
eral  years  sustained  a  missionary  agency,  chiefs 
ly  in  the  destitute  Protestant  portions  of  the 
country,  under  the  shelter  of  the  Church  Estab- 
lishment, among  the  members  of  which  they 
have  done  much  good. 

The  Methoddst  New  Ckmnection  in  Enf^land, 
which  originated  in  1797,  has  a  home  mission 
oocupving  England,  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
Canada. 

The  Primitioe  MdkodidSt  vulgarly  called 
**Rainters/*  are  a  devoted  and  lalxvioas  body 
of  Christians,  which  rose  in  Staffordshire  in 
1810.  God  has  greatlv  owned  and  blessed 
the  labors  of  these  humble  and  faithful  men. 
Besides  England,  the  home  missions  of  the 
Primitives  are  found  in  the  north  and  east  of 
Ireland,  and  in  Canada.  The  rapid  increase 
of  this  hard-working  body  of  Christiana,  and 
the  eflOk^iency  of  their  domestic  mission  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  while  in  1830  they  had 
but  420  chapels,  240  ministers,and  35,733  mem- 
bers; in  1853,  they  had  1789  chapels,  568 
ministers,  and  108,926  members ;  making  an 
increase,  in  23  years,  of  1369  chaph^  328  min- 
isters, and  72  J  93  members.  This  increase  haa 
been  realised,  under  God,  not  b^  any  aggres- 
sion upon  other  men's  labors,  for  thev  have 
never  built  **  upon  another  man's  foundatioo»" 
but  they  have  gone  forth 'Mnto  theh^hways 
and  hedges,"  and  have  reclaimed  the  oiUcasts 
and  the  wanderers,  for  whose  souls  no.  one  else 
has  cared.  Their  proq)erity  is  a  matter  of  re- 
joicing to  all  who  pray  for  the  coming  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom. 

The  Wedeyan  Association,  which  rose  in  1834» 
under  the  audioes  of  Dr.  Warren,  has  domes- 
tic missions  in  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  and 
Hamburgh.  But  taese  efibrts  are  only  lately 
originate  and,  as  yet,  have  not  enjoyed  any 
large  measure  of  prosperity. 

The  Methodist  £pistx)pal  Church,  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  has  several  missions  of  a  domestic 
character  in  Europe,  and  some  of  which,  wheth- 
er from  the  localities  where  they  opo'ate,  or 
from  the  rich  grace  which  God  haa  granted 
upon  their  labors,  are  of  the  most  interesting 
character.  They  are  conducted  on  the  same 
genml  plan  as  their  home  missions  in  this 
country,  for  which  see  Home  Missions.  Get- 
many,  the  land  of  Luther,  the  home  of  the  Re- 
formation, now  BO  gievouslv  fallen  from  its 
evangelical  standard,  is  the  principal  post 
occupied  by  this  branch  of  the  Methodist 
church ;  and  tho  wonderful  providence  which 
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led  her  there  is  thus  traced  by  Dr.  McGlintoek : 
**  In  1821,  two  young  men  entered  the  Uni- 
Tenity  of  Tubingen  in  Germany,  from  therm- 
sasiam,  to  complete  their  education.  Tliey 
were  both  well  trained  according  to  the  Ger- 
man plan ;  both  of  promise  and  talent ;  both 
were  to  be  theologians.  Th^  formed  a  friend- 
diip  at  the  uniyersity,  and  for  six  yean  liTcd, 
studied,  and  formed  their  plans  of  life  together ; 
and  they  supposed  that  their  lines  of  life  would 
be  parallel ;  that  they  would  both  be  theolo- 
ffianfi — ministers  probably,  with  the  usual  am- 
bition of  an  enterprising  and  talented  Ger- 
man student  In  1827  tbey  both  finished  their 
studies  at  the  university.  The  name  of  one  of 
them  is  no  less  a  name  than  that  of  David 
Frederiek  Strauis,  the  author  of  the  "  Life  of 
Jesus ; "  the  name  of  the  other  was  William 
NasL  In  eight  years  from  the  time  he  left 
the  uniyersity,  Strauss  had  written  that  famous 
book  in  comparison  with  which  all  that  infi- 
delity had  done  before  was  as  nothing.  During 
those  eight  years  William  Nast  had  come  to 
America,  with  blasted  hopes  and  fainting  heart, 
with  no  sure  Christianity,  with  no  hope  in  this 
life,  and  with  no  hope  and  hardly  any  belief  in 
the  life  to  come ;  and  in  eight  years  he  had 
been  led  by  Providence  through  many  a  lane 
of  sorrow  and  darkness,  up  to  the  hour  when 
the  memorable  awakening  occurred  which  re- 
sulted in  his  conversion. 

Thus  Providence  raised  up  William  Naat  to 
counteract  the  evil  work  of  nis  fellow-student, 
and  to  be  the  instrument  of  converting  thou* 
sands  of  his  fellow-countrymen  here,  and  then 
to  be  a  most  powerful  agency  to  convert  his 
fifctherland.  it  is  now  about  nineteen  y^irs 
since  Dr.  Nast's  conversion.  After  laboring 
ha«  with  great  success  among  the  Germans 
^3ee  Home  Mimom,) — ^he  sailed  for  Germany 
in  1848.  He  found  the  door  of  access  wide 
open,  and  having  marked  out  a  plan  of  action, 
he  returned  and  reported  to  the  Board.  The 
Bev.  L.  S.  Jacoby  (one  of  Dr.  Nast*s  own 
children  in  the  Lora)  was  accordingly  appoint- 
ed,* and  sailed  in  1849,  with  instructions  to 
establish  the  head-<{uarter8  of  the  mission  in 
the  free  city  of  Bremen.  The  word  of  the 
liOrd  immeuaiely  began  to  take  efifect,  and  to 
spread,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  send  out  ad- 
ditional missionaries.  These  were  readily  sup- 
plied from  the  German  converts  which  Gkxl 
nad  given  to  Dr.  Nast  in  the  United  States. 
The  mission  has  extended  itself  to  Hamburgh, 
on  the  north,  and  Frankfort  on  the  south, 
and  its  influence  has  to  some  extent  pervaded 
all  the  surrounding  states.  It  is  also  establish- 
ed in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemburg.  Helpers 
have  been  raised  up  to  preach  the  Gospel  in 
the  places  where  they  nave  been  converted. 
Persecutions  have  followed,  and  some  of  the 
brethren  have  been  imprisoned  and  fined,  but 
they  still  persist  in  preaching  the  Gospel. 
Some  of  the  ministers  of  the  state  churcnes 
oppose  and  persecute,  but  a  few  give  their  in- 


fluence and  favor  to  these'  brethren.  The  mis- 
sion in  Germany  is  working  among  the  people 
and  upon  the  state  churches,  just  as  Mr.  Wes- 
ley's mission  did  in  his  early  labors  in  England ; 
and  if  it  could  have  freedom  and  protection  in 
all  the  states  of  G^many,  as  it  has  in  the  city 
and  state  of  Bremen,  and  as  Mr.  Wesley  and 
his  mission  and  helpers  had  in  Englana,  the 
work  in  Germany  would  probably  equal  thnt 
of  early  Methodism  in  England.  Ahneady  the 
fruits  are  great  '  In  the  state  of  Bremen  they 
are  formed  into  churches;  in  other  states, 
where  this  is  not  allowed,  they  are  formed  into 
societies,  and  are  met  in  class  and  prayer  meet- 
ing by  the  prominent  persons  whom  God  has 
raised  up  among  them,  as  in  the  early  days  of 
Methodism.  And  where  they  may  not  enjoy 
this  privilege,  they  fly  by  scores  to  the  United 
States,  bringing  their  certificates  and  joining 
the  German  churches  here.  There  are  now, 
besides  five  colporteurs,  eleven  missionaries  iti- 
nerating through  various  parts  of  Germany. 
The  loc^ties  where  they  preach  and  form  so- 
cieties and  Sunday-schools,  and  other  means 
of  evangelical  instruction,  are  as  follows : — 
In  Br^nen  they  have  three  chapels :  in  Bre- 
merhaven,  Hastedt,  Yegesack.  In  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover  they  operate  in  Achim, 
Scbarmbeck,  and  a  few  other  minor  places. 
In  the  duchy  of  Oldenbttrg,  in  Hasbergen,  Dwo- 
bergen,  and  six  other  places;  also  in  the 
possessions  of  the  princes  of  Schleusf-Reuss  and 
OreitZ'Reuss,  and  m  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
where  on  account  of  persecution,  they  are 
oblig^ed  to  have  their  preaching  and  class- 
meetings  at  the  midnight  hour ;  they  also  have 
circuits  in  FrankforUmrihe-Main,  and  in  the 
kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  where  they  have 
twelve  appointments;  and  they  have  also 
established  a  mission  in  Hamburgh, 

In  many  of  these  phioes  the  missionaries 
have  been  invited  to  come  and  labor,  because 
the  friends  of  the  persons  inviting  them,  who 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  past  years, 
have  been  converted,  and  have  written  home 
to  their  families  in  Germany,  explaining  the 
nature  and  the  joys  of  personal  religion,  and 
urging  it  upon  their  acceptance.  These  let- 
tero  have  spread  light,  ana  excited  the  desire 
to  know  more  of  this  good  way.  Hie  mission- 
aries have  established  a  printing-press  and  a 
monthly  periodical,  and  have  also  opened 
a  book  concern  for  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  evangelical  publications. 

France,  Italy  and  Cornea, — ^The  French 
Methodist  Conference  having  become  inde* 
pendent,  and  having  peculiar  means  of  ex- 
tending the  Gospel  in  that  empire,  the  Board 
of  Missions  of  tne  Methodist  fe.  Church  have 
voted  appropriations  to  assist  the  brethren 
there  to  extend  their  interesting  work.  The 
appropriation  this  year  is  $5,000.  By  this 
means,  additional  ministers  have  been  called 
out  into  the  work,  whose  labors  are  under  the 
special  patronage  of  the  Board    Access  to 
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the  Waldensian  valleys,  in  the  direction  of 
TtiWn,  having  been  much  enlarged,  Mr.  Bas- 
tan  has  been  stationed  there,  and  another  pro- 
mised to  help  him.  A  wide  and  remarkable 
door  was  opened  in  the  city  of  Nicey  in  Sar- 
dinia, which  is  the  gateway  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, between  France  and  Italy.  Besides  the 
inhabitants,  there  are  great  numbers  of  stran- 
gers, who  resort  here  to  spend  the  winter,  for 
uie  benefit  of  their  health.     . 

There  has  also  occurred  a  remarkable  open- 
ing in  the  island  of  Corsica^  in  the  Mediterra-^ 
nean,  which  is  under  the  government  of 
France.  Occupying,  as  it  does,  a  central  posi- 
tion between  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Sardinia, 
and  Algeria,  it  is  the  best  position  in  the 
south  of  Europe  for  a  central  evangelical  Pro- 
testant mission.  The  Methodist  missionary  is 
the  only  Protestant  minister  in  the  whole 
island,  contaming  a  population  of  about  250,000 
Bomanists.  The  missionary,  Mr,  Gallienney  is 
assisted  by  a  zealots  Christian,  a  convert  from 
Popery,  of  the  name  of  Domtniaue  Rimatkie, 
They  circulate  the  Scriptures  ana  tracts,  both 
in  the  French  and  Italian  languages.  They 
have  also  obtained  a  chapel  and  opened  Pro- 
testant services,  and  (Jod  is  giving  them  favor 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

In  Nonomf  the  Methodist  E.  Church  has 
lately  established  a  mission.  Some  time  ago, 
a  sailor  was  converted  under  the  ministry  of 
Rev.  0.  C.  Hedstroom,  of  the  Bethel  ship, 
John  Wesley,  New  York.  He  soon  became 
eminent  for  his  piety,  and  was  known  among 
his  ship-mates  as  "  Holy  Peter."  His  anxiety 
for  the  salvation  of  his  kindred  induced  him 
to  leave  bis  profession,  and  return  to  his  native 
country,  Norway,  that  he  might  "  tell  them 
how  ^reat  things  the  Lord  had  done  for  him." 
His  simple,  earnest  exhortations  were  accom- 
panied with  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  many  were  awakened  and  converted,  so 
that  it  was  with  diflBculty  he  could  tear  him- 
self from  the  people,  that  he  might  return  to 
the  United  States.  On  his  arrival  here  he 
was  sent  off  to  preach  among  his  Scandinavian 
brethren  in  the  State  of  Iowa.  But  the  con- 
verted souls  in  Norway  earnestly  entreated 
that  he  might  be  sent  back  to  them  for  their 
sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  spreading  the  good 
work  among  the  perishing  sinners  around 
them.  After  the  usual  instructions  and  exam- 
inations, he  ifas  accordingly  ordained,  and,  in 
October,  1853,  accompani^  by  two  other  con- 
verted Norwegian  sailors,  as  his  assistants,  he 
sailed  for  Norway;  and,  when  heard  from, 
they  had  hired  a  place  to  preach  in,  and  had 
begun  their  work  with  prospects  of  acceptance 
and  usefiilness.  Mr.  Peterson,  the  missionary, 
in  a  communication,  dated  March  1st.  1854, 
"  rejoices  in  God  to  be  able  to  say  that  he 
believes  that  twelve  or  fourteen  persons  have 
been  truly  converted  since  they  arrived  in 
Norway."— Rev.  W.  Butler. 
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FAIEFIBLD—FBEETOWN. 


FAIRFIELD :  A  station  of  the  MoraTians 
in  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

FAKIR  or  FAQUIR :  A  monk  in  India. 
The  fakirs  subject  themselves  to  severe  aus- 
terities and  mortifications.  Some  of  them 
condemn  themselves  to  a  standing  posture 
all  their  lives,  supported  only  by  a  stick  or 
rope  under  their  armpits.  Some  mangle 
their  bodies  with  scourges  or  knives.  Others 
wander  about  in  companies,  telling  fortunes, 
and  thetse  are  said  to  be  arrant  villains. 

FALMOUTH :  A  station  of  the  Wesley- 
ans.  in  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

FALEALILI :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  on  the  Island  of  Upolu, 
one  of  the  Samoan  group. 

FAIR  HARBOUR:  A  stotion  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  in  the  Society 
Islands. 

FARMERFIELD  :  A  station  of  the  Wes- 
leyans  in  Great  Namaqualand,  S.  Africa. 

FASITOOTAI :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  oi^  the  Island  of  Upolu, 
one  of  the  Samoan  group. 

FAT£ :  One  of  the  New  Hebrides  Islands, 
having  a  station  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society. 

FE  ARN :  A  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionaiy  Society  in  Berbice.  S.  America. 

FEE JEE  ISLANDS :  See  South  Sea  U- 
lands, 

FERNANDO  PO:  An  Island  in  the  Bight 
of  Biafra,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
20  miles  from  the  continent,  40  miles  in 
length,  20  in  breadth,  and  120  in  circumfer- 
ence. Like  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  main 
land,  it  is  very  mountamous,  Clarence  Peak 
being  10,700  feet  high.  The  southern  ex- 
tremity is  also  intersected  with  steep  moun- 
tains, from  1,000  to  3,000  feet  high  ;  which, 
with  the  intervening  valleys,  are  covered 
with«dense  forests  of  large  and  valuable  tim- 
ber, and  watered  by  numerous  rivulets.  The 
dry  season  commences  the  latter  end  of 
May,  and  continues  tUl  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber. The  sea  breesse  is  regular,  but  the  land 
breease  generally  deficient,  being  intercepted 
by  the  high  range  of  mountains  on  the  main 
limd.  Clarence,  the  principal  settlement^  is 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Island,  in  latitude 
Z^  53'  N.  and  longitude  7^  40'  E.  and  is  built 
close  to  the  sea,  upon  an  elevated  plain,  em- 
bracing two  small  peninsulas,  Point  William 
and  Point  Adelaide,  with  a  semi-circular 
space,  forming  a  cove,  well  adapted  for  ship- 
pmg.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  water  of 
the  best  quality,  and  there  are  no  marshes 
in  the  vicinity.  The  English  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society  have  a  mission  here.  (See 
Africa^  Western.) 

FETISH :  See  Africa,  Western. 

FIRST-HILL :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

FISHTOWN  :  Station  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Missionary  Society  in  South  Afri- 


ca, situated  to  the  sonth-west  of  Cape  Pal- 
mas. 

FIVE  ISLANDS :  A  station  of  the  Mora- 
vians In  Antigua.  W.  I. 

FLINT :  A  Cherokee  town  in  the  Indian 
territory  and  an  out^station  of  the  American 
Baptist  Mission. 

FORT  BEAUFORT :  Station  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa,  in 
Beaufort  district^  near  the  head  waters  ot 
the  Keiskamma  nver. 

FOUR-PATHS  :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

FR£D£RICKSTHAL  :  A  station  of  the 
Moravians  in  Greenland. 

FREEDOM  CHAPEL:  A  station  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  in  British  Gui- 
ana. 

FREEMANTLE :  A  station  of  ihe  Gospel 
Propagation  Society  in  Australia,  situated 
at  the  entrance  of  Swan  river. 

FREETOWN :  Chief  town  of  the  colony 
of  Sierra  Leone,  situated  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Sierra  Leone  river.  It  is  weU  situated 
for  commerce.  The  Church  and  Wesleyan 
Societies  both  have  stations  at  this  place. 
(See  Africa^  Western.) 

FREE  CHUROU  OF  SCOTLAND  Mlg- 
SIONS :  The  Free  Church  supports  exten- 
sive Home  and  Colonial  Missionary  opera- 
tions ;  together  with  missions  to  the  tfews, 
and  Foreign  Missions  in  Hindostan  and  8. 
Africa,  notices  of  which  appear  under  those 
heads.  The  income  for  Mis&ions  and  Educa- 
tion in  1854,  was  £46,282,  and  for  all  objects, 
£28ri674. 

FREEWILL  BAPTIST  FOREIGN  MIS- 
SIGN  SOCIETY :  The  members  of  the  Free 
Will  Baptist  denomination  did  not  generally 
engage  in  the  Foreign  Mission  enterprise  till 
about  twenty  years  ago.  The  founders  of 
the  connection  were  zealous  and  pious  men^ 
who  made  great  sacrifices  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel in  the  destitute  parts  of  the  country. 
But  luifortunately  for  the  cause  of  relieion 
and  the  interests  of  the  denomination,  they, 
with  those  who  sympathized  with  them, 
suffered  their  prejudices  against  what  they 
called  the  "hireling"  system  to  drive  them 
into  strong  opposition  to  jthe  regular  support 
of  the  mii^try.  Hence,  the  appmntment  of 
missionaries  with  the  appropriation  of  defir 
nite  sums  of  money  for  their  support  was 
discarded.  Yet  there  were  some  who  ar- 
dently desired  the  conversion  of  the  worid, 
and  wished  to  see  the  denomination  engage 
in  the  great  work  of  sending  the  Gospel  to 
the  heathen.  Being  unknown  to  each  other, 
hearing  but  little  to  encourage  them  to  en- 
gage in  the  missionary  enterprise,  and  being 
scattered  among  those  who  were  either  op- 
posed or  indifierent  to  the  c:\use,  no  effort 
was  made  in  the  churches  to  send  the  lamp 
of  life  to  the  benighted  heathen  for  some 
years  after  other  denominations  had  com- 
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menoed  their  labors  for  the  conrersion  of 
idolators.  Rev.  Amos  Sutton,  of  the  Eng^ 
lish  General  Baptist  Mission  in  Orissa,  was, 
nnder  God,  enabled  to  arouse  many  of  the 
ministers  and  members  from  their  inaction, 
and  induce  them  to  engage  in  efforts  for  the 
conyersion  of  Orissa.  Early  in  1832  he 
wrote  to  Elder  John  Buzzell  of  Parsons- 
field,  Me^  who  was  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  influential  ministers  of  the  Free-will 
Baptist  connection.  The  letter  was  an  earn- 
est and  pathetic  appeal  for  aid ;  and  as  it 
was  published  in  the  Morning  Star,  the  or- 
gan of  the  denomination,  was  heartily  sec- 
onded by  Elder  Buzzell,  and  was  written  by 
a  missionary  of  sentiments  similar  to  those 
of  the  Free-will  Baptists,  a  good  impression 
was  made.  In  1833  Mr.  Sutton  visited  the 
United  States,  having  been  compelled  to 
leave  Orissa  for  a  season  on  account  of  ill 
health.  He  came  by  the  permission  of  the 
English  General  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
who  generously  defrayed  the  expense  of  ms 
visit.  His  presence  and  earnest  and  perse- 
vering labors  deepened  the  favorable  im- 
pression previously  made,  and  much  of  the 
prejudice  that  had  existed  against  the  cause 
of  missions  was  removed.  During  his  sta^ 
the  Free-will  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Soci- 
ety was  formed.  The  organization  was  to  a 
considerable  extent  effected  through  his 
means,  and  his  services  were  of  great  value 
as  the  work  was  new  to  all  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  forming  the  Society. 
Soon  after  this  he  went  to  England,  but  re- 
turned in  1834,  and  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
Corresponding  Secretiuy  of  the  Society,  the 
Directors  having  chosen  him  to  that  ofSce 
while  he  was  in  England.  His  health  was 
in  a  good  degree  restored,  which  enabled 
him  to  travel  and  lecture  in  many  of  the 
churches,  and  take  collections  in  aid  of  the 
cause.  He  was  very  cordially  received  not 
only  among  the  Free-will  Baptists,  but  by 
Christians  of  other  denominations.  His  ar- 
duous labors  were  continued  for  one  year, 
during  which  time  two  brethren  were  ap- 
pointed as  missionaries  to  Orissa.  These 
Drethren  were  Rev.  Eli  Noyes  of  Jefferson, 
Me.,  who  was  a  Free-will  Baptist  and  Rev. 
Jeremiah  Phillips  of  Plainfield,  N.  Y.,  who 
belonged  to  the  Open  Communion  Baptists, 
a  sect  that  subsequently  united  with  the 
Free-will  Baptist  connection.  These  two 
missionaries,  with  their  wives,  sailed  for 
Orissa,  September  22,  1835,  and  were  the 
first  sent  out  bv  this  Society.  Mr.  Sutton 
was  one  of  their  fellow  passengers,  and  was 
of  ^at  service  to  them  during  the  voy- 
age, and  after  their  arrival  in  India. 

The  Society  has  but  one  mission.  It  has 
sent  out  six  male  and  nine  female  mission- 
aries from  this  country,  and  the  services  of 
one  female  have  been  secured  in  Orissa. 
Rev.  John  Buzzell  was  the  first  President 


of  the  Society,  and  retained  the  office  about 
fifteen  years.  Rev.  Amos  Sutton  was  its 
first  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Isaac 
N.  Sanborn  of  North  Parsonsfield,  Me.,  its 
first  Treasurer.  He  died  m  1835  or  1836. 
Wm.  Burr,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Morning  Star 
and  Treasurer  of  two  other  benevolent  soci- 
eties, succeeded  Mr.  Sanborn  as  Treasurer 
of  this  Society,  and  has  ever  since  retained 
the  office,  rendering  his  services  gratuitous- 
ly. It  has  had  three  CorresponSng  Secre 
taries  since  Mr.  Sutton  resigned,  and  their 
services  have  been  mostly  gratuitous. 

The  affkirs  of  the  Society  are  conducted 
by  an  Executive  Committee.  Its  officers 
were  formerly  chosen  by  a  Board  of  Direc- 
tors ;  but  this  Board  has  been  dispensed 
with,  and  all  the  officers  are  now  chosen  by 
the  Society  at  its  annual  meetings. 

A  few  years  after  the  organization  of  this 
body.  Miss  Sarah  Chapin  of  Rumford,  N.  H., 
made  it  a  bequest  of  some  four  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  sum  was  paid  in  annual  instal- 
ments. She  had  previously  willed  the  pro- 
perty to  the  missionary  society  of  another 
denomination  of  which  she  was  a  member. 
On  learning  the  anti-slavery  character  of  the 
Free-will  Baptists,  she  revoked  her  will  and 
disposed  of  ner  property  as  stated  above. 
While  the  denomination  held  an  informal 
connection  with  a  bodv  of  slaveholdhig  Bap* 
tists  at  the  South,  wnich  union  has  since 
been  dissolved,  the  Executive  Committee 
passed  a  resolution  not  to  receive  the  contri- 
Dutions  of  slaveholders. 

The  following  are  the  Societv's  annual  re- 
ceipts. From  its  origin  to  1835,  a  period 
of  about  three  years,  the  amount  received 
was.  $2,653  37.  In  1836,  it  was,  $915  43 
In  1837,  SI,459  79  In  1838,  $2^04  36 
In  1839,  $2,336  71  In  1840,  $2,777  00 
In  1841,  $3,137  32  In  1842,  $3,556  42 
In  1843,  $2,726  74  In  1844,  $2,388  04 
In  1845,  $3,160  66  In  1846,  $3,219  21 
In  1847,  $3,544  00  In  1848,  $5,618  63 
In  1849,  $2,992  20  In  1850,  $4;215  31 
In  1851,  $4,958  14  In  1852,  $4,475  98 
In  1853,  $6,245  93.  Total  since  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Society.  $62,885  24. 

Considerable  irregularity  is  seen  in  the  re- 
ceipts, as  the  amount  of  one  year  is  com- 
pared with  that  of  another.  This  is  caused 
mostly  by  the  irregularity  of  the  time  of 
holding  the  annual  meetings  when  the  ac- 
counts are  made  up.  Dividing  twenty  of 
the  twenty-one  years  of  the  Society's  exist- 
ence into  two  equal  parts,  giving  to  each  its 
respective  receipts,  the  increase  of  funds  in 
the  last  period  over  the  first,  is  $17,958  51. 
This  gain  was  not  made  by  an  increase  of 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  denomination^ 
for  there  was  a  decrease  of  its  numbers 
while  the  funds  were  increasing.  It  was 
caused  by  the  increasing  light  on  the  subject 
of  missions,  and  the  formation  of  churches 
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better  taught  than  some  of  those  preyiouslj 
organized.  As  the  denomination  was  weak 
in  numbers  and  resources,  and  most  of  the 
churches  were  small,  poor,  and  not  trained 
to  benevolent  efforts,  the  missionary  enter- 
prise was  commenced  with  fears  of  failure, 
and  there  were  some  apprehensions  of  em- 
barrassment when  Miss  Ohapin's  bequest 
should  be  expended.  But  former  anxieties 
and  disquietudes  have  been  happily  succeed- 
ed by  the  pleasing  hope  that^  under  God,  the 
Society  has  become  permanently  established, 
though  its  operations  are  limited.  However 
small  it  may  be  "  among  the  thousands  of 
Judah,"  it  has  something  to  do  in  the  great 
work  of  spreading  the  Gospel  among  aU  na- 
tions, and  there  are  indications  that  the 
churches  will  become  more  active  in  the  holy 
enterprise. 

Most  of  the  funds  of  the  Society  have 
been  collected  by  subscriptions,  the  circula- 
tion of  missionary  cards,  and  by  contribu- 
tions. This  course,  though  it  saves  the  ex- 
pense of  agents,  yet  lacks  the  efficiency  of 
the  agency  system.  Rev.  0.  R.  Bachelor,  a 
returned  missionary,  has  been  on  an  agency 
among  the  churches  more  than  a  year  past, 
and  is  still  in  the  field.  The  amount  of  re- 
ceipts for  1853  was  considerably  greater  than 
that  of  any  previous  year,  and  nis  efficient 
labors  were  among  the  means  that  brought 
the  additional  sum  into  the  treasury.  Many, 
however,  think  that  in  most  cases  the  ser^ 
vices  of  agents  are  not  necessary,  and  that  all 
the  funds  that  can  be  appropriated  directly  to 
missionary  purposes  may  be  obtained  with- 
out their  aid.  The  denomination  consists 
of  28  yearly  meetings,  129  quarterly  meet- 
ings, 1146  churches,  1069  preachers,  and 
about  50,000  communicants.  Bach  quarter- 
ly meeting  is  composed  of  delegates  from  a 
convenient  number  of  churches,  and  the 
yearly  meetings  are  made  of  delegates  sent 
from  the  quarterly  meetings.  Each  quar- 
terly meeting  assembles  four  times  a  year 
with  such  churches  in  its  limits  as  are  wil- 
ling to  entertain  the  meetings.  As  there  are 
some  five  hundred  of  these  sessions  an- 
nually held,  with  about  the  same  number  of 
churches  scattered  throughout  the  denomi- 
nation, each  meeting  usually  attended  by 
several  ministers  and  often  by  Uiige  num- 
bers of  people,  great  facilities  are  afforded  in 
this  way  for  obtaining  funds  for  the  cause 
of  missions.  It  is  hoped  that  these  facilities 
wiU  at  no  very  distant  period  be  so  far  im- 
proved as  to  dispense  with  aeents. 

The  small  amount  of  receipts  shows  that 
the  Society  has  done  but  little  in  the  work 
of  converting  the  heathen.  The  connection 
took  its  rise  in  the  then  new  settlements  of 
the  country,  and  up  to  some  ten  years  afo 
it  numbered  scarcely  a  dozen  churches  m 
laige  villages  and  cities.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  missionary  enterprise  among 


Free-will  Baptists,  their  churches  wero 
mostly  small,  poor,  scattered,  and  many  of 
them  without  pastors,  and  most  of  the  min- 
isters were  uneducated  and  had  no  regular 
support.  The  mass,  which  was  then  in  al- 
most a  chaotic  state,  is  now  assuming  form 
and  vitality.  There  are  not  many  wealthy 
men  in  the  churches,  and  not  one  of  the  few 
that  are  rich  has  yet  made  a  large  donation 
to  the  Foreign  Mission  Society. — Rev.  E. 

FRIEDENSBERG  :  A  stetion  of  the 
Moravians  on  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas, 

FRIEDENSFIELD :  A  station  of  the 
United  Brethren  in  St.  Thomas,  W.  I. 

FRIEDENSTHAL:  A  station  of  the 
Moravians,  on  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas. 

FRIENDLY  ISLANDS:  A  group  of 
islands  situated  between  16^  21',  south  lati- 
tude, and  176°  186',  west  longitude.  Some 
of  them  are  barren  and  desert  spots.  Others 
are  of  considerable  size,  Tonga  cont^uning 
a  population  of  10.000. 

FRIED  AU:  A  station  of  the  French 
Protestants  in  South  Africa,  183  miles  east 
of  Motito. 

FUH-CHAU :  One  of  the  five  ports  of 
China,  opened  to  foreigners,  situated  in  lati- 
tude 26*  5'.  N.,  and  longitude  119**  2(y,  E., 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Afm  river. 

FURRAOKABAD :  A  city  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Agra,  in  Hindostan,  situated  near 
the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges,  82  E.  N.  £. 
of  Agra,  156  N.  W.  of  Allahabad.  Popula- 
tion, 70,000.  It  is  the  chief  commercial  city 
of  the  ceded  and  conquered  provinces,  and 
is  said  to  be  the  common  resort  of  needy 
and  dissolute  characters  from  other  parts  of 
Hindostan.  It  is  a  station  of  the  Aineiican 
Presbyterian  Board. 

FUTTEHGURH:  A  station  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  in  Northern  India,  on 
the  Ganges,  200  miles  above  Allahabad. 

GABOON:  A  river  in  West  Africa, 
entering  the  ocean  about  twenty  miles 
north  of  the  equator,  in  longitude  9^  18' 
east  from  Greenwich,  on  which  is  situated 
the  mission  of  the  American  Board  to  West 
Africa.  Its  width  for  40  miles  from  its 
mouth,  varies  from  8  to  14  miles.  For  the 
last  30  miles  of  its  course,  this  river  is  fully 
equal  in  size  to  the  Senegal,  Niger,  and 
Congo,  and  much  superior  in  grandeur  and 
beauty.  Its  general  course  is  westerly. 
Many  rivers  flow  into  it,  the  banks 
of  which  are  interspersed  with  numerous 
villages.  Forty  miles  from  the  ocean  it 
divides  into  the  Rembwe,  which  is  a  mile 
wide  at  its  mouth,  and  navigable  some  dis- 
tance for  small  vessels,  and  the  big  Orombo^ 
or  the  Olombo-mpolo,  which  has  a  width  ot 
more  than  two  miles  at  its  junction  with 
the  Rembwe,  and  ia  navigable  to  where  it 
divides  into  the  KXaxk  and  B^we.    Of  thofto 
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bnncbes  tiie  Bftkwe,  which  is  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  wide  where  it  nnites  with  the  K&mbA^ 
ia  said  to  have  a  boat  navigation  of  40  or 
50  miles  ;  and  the  Ktoli,  which  is  twice  its 
size,  would  allow  the  passage  of  yessels  of  a 
moderate  burden  a  still  greater  distance, 
were  it  not  for  a  sand-bar  at  its  mouth. 

Face  of  the  Country,  CUnutte,  ^c. — The 
country  for  the  distance  of  100  or  150  miles 
into  the  interior,  is  quite  uniformly  level, 
and  covered  witii  forests  so  dense  as  to 
render  it  next  to  impossible  to  thread  them, 
and  the  native  paths  Tfor  there  are  no  roads) 
are  not  wide  enough  for  a  horse,  or  even  for 
a  man,  with  a  pack  of  any  size,  to  pass.  The 
banks  of  the  rivers  are  in  many  places  low 
and  marshy ;  in  others,  for  miles  together, 
elevated.  Farther  in  tne  interior  the  coun- 
try is  hilly,  and  rises  at  length  into  magnifi- 
cent mountains. 

Contrary  to  what  would  naturally  be  in- 
ferred, there  is  good  reason  for  l)elieving 
that  no  place  on  the  coast  is  more  healthy 
than  the  Craboon  country.  This  is  owing  to 
several  causes.  The  rainy  season,  which, 
including  a  month  called  "  the  middle  dries,'' 
when  the  showers  are  less  frequent,  lasts 
seven  months,  is  the  warm  season,  when  the 
thermometer  ranees  from  72  to  88  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit.  Then,  the  rains  are  generally 
in  the  night,  so  that  one  is  still  less  exposed 
to  take  cold.  Again,  at  the  close  of  the 
rainy  season,  the  sky  oecomes  overcast  with 
clouds,  by  wnich  means  the  disastrous  ef- 
fects of  a  burning  sun,  operating  in  the  lux- 
uriant vegetation  of  the  rainy  season,  are 
entirely  obviated.  The  region  through 
which  the  upper  waters  of  the  Gaboon  flow. 
is  supposed  to  be  highly  salubrious ;  ana 
when  the  way  shall  be  opened  to  the  grand 
mountains  which  are  in  fiill  sight  from  a 
hill  back  of  King  George's  Town,  as  fine  a 
resort  will  be  found,  it  is  probable,  for  re- 
oovering  from  the  effects  of  a  tropical  climate, 
as  the  world  affords. 

Productions  are  various  and  abundant, 
consisting  of  plantains  and  cassada, — ^the 
«taple  articles  of  food,  and  which  are  pre- 
pared for  the  table  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways, — ^yams,  sweet  potatoes,  Indian  com, 
sugar  cane,  pumpkins,  peas,  beans,  &c. 
Goats  and  fowls  abouno,  but  cattle  and 
sheep  have  only  recently  been  introduced. 
The  forests  swarm  with  wild  animals,  and 
the  waters  with  fish ;  and  honey  is  to  be 
b«d  at  all  seasons. 

People,  Customs,  Languor,  ^c. — ^The 
tribes  which  now  dwell  on  the  uaooon  and 
its  waters,  are  not  the  original  occupants  of 
the  country.  Indeed,  judging  from  present 
appearances,  there  is  ground  for  very  pain- 
ful conjectures  as  to  the  number  of  tribes 
which  have  successively  made  their  way 
hither  from  the  interior,  and  been  swept 
away  during  the  hundreds  of  years  that  this 


I  has  been  one  of  the  centimes  of  the  slave 
trade.    The  people  spoken  of  by  the  present 
inhabitants  as  the  first  who  lived  here,  are 
the  Divwas ;  of  whom  it  is  said,  only  one  is 
now  left.    The  Mpongwes,  who  then  dwelt 
far  back  in  the  bush,  occupy  their  place ;  but 
are  only  a  remnant  of  what  they  once  were, 
being  variously  estimated  at  from  six   to 
twelve  thousand  in  number.    The  Shikanis 
next  came  over  the  mountains,  then  a  wild, 
fierce,  numerous,  and  poweriul  tribe ;  but 
who,  though  still  more  numerous  than  the 
Mpongwes,  have  almost  literally  sold  them- 
selves out,  and  are  scattered  amons  the  bor- 
der towns  of  the  Mpongwes  ana  Bakflis. 
This  last  named  tribe  came  over  the  moun- 
tains yet  Uter,  overpowering  the  Shikanis, 
and  are    the   principal   occupants  of  the 
branches  of  the  Gaboon.     Tney  thus  far 
know  but  little  of  trade,  have  had  little  to 
do  with  rum,  the  great  bane  of  these  tribes, 
and  are  in  many  respects  a  promising  people. 
Within  ten  years  the  Pangwes  have  made 
their  appearance ;  though  rude,  and  possibly 
some  of  them  cannibab,  yet  a  noble  race, 
muscuUr,  healthy-looking  and  uncontami- 
nated  with  the  vices  of  civilization.    They 
wear  scarcely  any  clothing,  many  of  them 
paint  their  bodies  with  redwood,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  wear  ornaments  of  white  beads, 
ivory,  and  iron  rings.    The  iron  seems  to  be 
of  a  superior  quality,  and  many  of  their  im- 
plements are  made  with  a  taste  and  skill 
equal  to  that  of  any  people  in  the  world. 
Already  not  far  from  ten  thousand  of  them 
are  settled  on  or  near  the  waters  of  the 
Gaboon;  and  they  say  they  are  only  the 
pioneers  of  those  who  are  to  follow. 

The  Gaboon  people  are  divided  into  four 
distinct  political  communities,  two  of  which 
occupy  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  two 
the  north.  The  number  of  the  Gaboon  people 
proper  is  not  large.  They  act  as  factors  for 
the  interior  tribes.  The  articles  of  traffic,  be- 
sides slaves,  are  ivory,  redwood,  ebony,  bees- 
wax, and  gum  copal.  The  annual  export  of 
ivory,  in  1843,  exceeded  30  tons.  The  entire 
trade  of  the  river,  besides  slaves,  was  at 
that  time,  estimated  at  over  S100,000. 
The  native  merchants,  through  whom  this 
trade  passes,  are  respectable  and  trust- 
worthy men,  who  live  m  respectable  style, 
and  associate  with  foreigners  on  terms  of 
equality.  Their  houses  are  supplied  with 
many  useful  and  costly  articles  of  European 
manu&cture,  and  their  tables  spread  with 
delicacies.  Most  of  them  speak  intelligible 
English.  Most  of  the  men  are  engaged  in 
trade.  The  women  and  slaves  manage  what 
they  call  their  "  plantations."  They  pride 
themselves  not  a  little  on  their  approxima- 
tion to  the  habits  and  customs  of  civilized  life. 

The  government  in  all  these  tribes  is  purely 
patriarchal.  The  term  king  is  derived  from 
Europe ;  no  power  answering  to  the  name 
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IB  possessed  by  him  on  whom  it  is  conferred; 
and  no  central  power  exists^  which  is  ao- 
knowle^ed  by  the  separate  yillages.  Sia7- 
ery  in  a  mild  formj  polygamy  in  perhaps  its 
worst  character,  and  on  the  lower  waters  of 
the  Gaboon,  intemperance,  prevail.  Witch- 
craft is  uniyersally  belieyed  in.  Death, 
whatever  its  immediate  cause,  is  very  gen- 
erally attributed  to  this  ;  and  he  upon  whom 
suspicion  fastens  as  the  witch,  is  made 
the  victim  of  a  relentless  superstition.  Still 
the  people  are  farther  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion than  any  other  on  the  whole  coast,  and 
possess  such  elements  of  character  as  give 
promise  that  they  will  rise  rapidly  under  the 
mfluence  of  the  Gospel.  Their  general  dis- 
position is  mild  and  peaceful,  and  they  mani- 
fest an  unusual  desire  for  instruction.  The 
Mpongwe  language  is  spoken  very  exten- 
sively along  the  coast^  and  is  supposed  to  be, 
with  more  or  less  dialectic  differences,  very 
largely  throughout  Southern  Africa.  It  is 
wonderfully  perfect  in  its  structure,  of  great 
flexibility,  and  pleasant  to  the  ear. 

G ALLE :  A  station  of  t^e  Irish  Presby- 
terians and  also  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists 
in  Ceylon. 

G ARAW AY :  A  station  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Board  in  West  Africa,  8  miles 
from  dape  Palmas. 

GAWAR:  A  district  of  the  Mountain 
Nestorians,  70  miles  west  of  Oroomiah,  a 
station  of  the  American  Board. 

GANJAM:  A  station  of  the  General 
Baptists  in  Orissa,  India. 

GAWLER:  A  station  of  the  Wesleyans 
in  Australia. 

GE  ELONG :  A  station  of  the  Wesleyans 
in  Australia.  It  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
bay,  which  forms  the  inner  harbor,  about  50 
miles  south  of  Melbourne.  It  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  likely  to  become  a  place  of  im- 
portance. 

GENADENDAL :  A  station  of  thoUnitod 
Brethren  in  South  Africa,  130  miles  north- 
east of  Gape  Town,  near  Sei]geant's  river. 
This  was  the  first  station  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  South  Africa.  It  was  first  called 
BaviarCa  Kloof ^  and  afterwards  GnaderUhcU 
or  Genedendal,  which  means  Valley  of  Orace^ 
or  Grace  Dale,  It  was  originally  commenced 
in  1736 ;  but  afterwards  given  up,  and  re- 
newed in  1792. 

GENERAL  BAPTIST  MISSIONARY  SO- 
OIETY:  The  distinction  between  particu- 
lar  and  general  Baptists,  is'  founded  on  the 
belief  of  the  former  in  particular,  and  the 
latter  in  general  redemption.  The  former 
are  Calvinists,  the  latter  Arminians.  On 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  Socinianism 
among  the  General  Baptists  of  England,  the 
evangelical  portion  of  them  separated  them- 
selves and  formed  a  new  connection  in  1770. 
The  formation  of  the  Missionary  Society  by 
the  Particular  Baptists  in  1791,  was  the 


means  of  awakening  the  missionary  spirit 
among  the  churches  of  the  new  connection ; 
and  at  length  Providence  raised  up  Rev.  J. 
G.  Pike  to  advocate  the  cause  among  them, 
and  his  appeals  awiikened  so  much  interest 
that  a  society  was  formed  in  1816.  Their 
first  mission  was  established  in  Orissa,  the 
province  in  which  the  idol  Juggernaut  is 
situated.  To  this  their  chief  enei^es  have 
been  directed.  They  have  also  a  nussion  in 
China.  The  reports  of  the  Society  do  not 
give  statistics  with  sufficient  definiteness  to 
enable  us  to  state  the  number  of  missionary 
laborers,  church  members,  &c.  The  amount 
of  funds  raised  and  expended  by  the  Society 
is  about  £2.000  a  year. 

GEOG  TAPA :  A  village  near  Oroomiah. 
Persia,  an  out-station  of  the  mission  of  tho 
American  Board. 

GEORGIAN  ISLANDS :  A  group  of 
islands  in  the  Southern  Pacific  Ooean,  be- 
tween latitude  17^  18',  S.,  and  longitude  149^ 
15',  West  embracing  the  island  of  Tahiti, 
Eimeo,    Tabuaemanu,  Tetuaroa,  Matea,  and 

GEORGETOWN:  The  chief  town  of 
British  Guiana,  a  station  of  the  Wesleyans. 
Population  8,000  to  10,000,  mostly  negroes. 

GERMAN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY: 
(See  Bcule  MiMumary  Society,) 

GHAZIPOOR:  A  town  of  Allahabad, 
41  miles  north-east  from  Benares,  a  station 
of  the  Berlin  Missionary  Society. 

GLASGOW  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY: 
One  of  the  earliest  organizations  in  the 
world  for  sending  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen, 
was  the  Glasgow  Missionary  Society.  It 
was  formed  on  the  9th  of  February,  1796 : 
and  it  originally  embraced  members  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  and  Dissent- 
ers from  that  communion.  After  the  lapse 
of  more  than  thirty  years,  it  was  thought  ex- 
pedient to  dissolve  the  union  and  form  two 
societies  ;  one  of  which  should  be  composed 
of  persons  adhering  to  the  Church  of  Scotr 
land,  and  the  other  of  Dissenters.  Tho 
former  retained  the  old  name,  and  the  latter 
was  called  the  Glasgow  African  Missionary 
Society,  and  tho  missions  were  about  equally 
divided  between  the  two.  After  tho  division 
which  took  place  in  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  1843,  the  Glasgow  Missionary  Society  be- 
came merged  in  the  foreign  mission  scheme  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  its  mission- 
aries (all  being  in  South  Africa)  were  plaoed 
under  the  oare  of  the  latter  body.  Tlus  vote 
of  dissolution  and  transfer  was  passed  on  the 
29th  of  October,  1844,  and,  on  the  Z7th  of 
July,  1847,  the  Glasgow  African  Society 
transferred  its  missions  to  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church.    See  Africa.  Southern, 

GLOUCESTER :  Town  of  liberated  Afri- 
cans, in  Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa,  between 
Freetown  and  Regents'  Town — a  station  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
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GNADENBERG :  A  station  of  Gossner's 
Missionary  Society  in  Hindostan. 

GOGO :  A  sUtion  of  the  Irish  Presby- 
terians in  the  district  of  Goelwara,  Hindostan. 

GOLD  COAST:    (See  AshatUce.) 

GONAIVES :  A  station  of  the  Wesley- 
ans  in  the  West  Indies. 

GOOBEE :  A  station  of  the  Wesleyans 
in  India. 

GOOD-WATER :  A  station  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  amone  the  Choctaw  Indians. 

GORRUCKPORE :  A  town  in  the  province 
of  Onde  in  northern  Hindostan,  and  capital 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name.  Population 
40,000.  The  Church  Missionary  Society 
commenced  operations  here  in  1823. 

GOSSNER^S  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY : 
Germany  has  one  organization  for  the  con- 
Tersion  of  the  heathen,  which  is  unlike  all 
others.  It  is  generally  called  Gossner's 
Missionary  Societr.  This  warm-hearted, 
but  eccentric  man^  belonged  to  the  committee 
of  the  Berlin  MissionarY  Society.  But  as 
ho  could  not  assent  to  all  the  pnnciples  of 
his  associates  in  regard  to  the  training  of 
missionaries,  he  resigned  his  office  in  1836. 
Soon  afterwikrds  he  took  charge  of  a  number 
of  young  men,  mostly  mechanics,  who  were 
anxious  to  engage  in  the  missionary  work  as 
Christian  artisans,  catechists.  and  teachers. 
They  were  to  earn  their  liTelihood  by  man- 
ual labor;  and  such  instruction  as  they 
needed,  was  to  be  given  them  gratuitously  by 
pious  students. 

Gossncr  had  scarcely  entered  upon  this 
new  enterprise,  when  Dr.  Langc,  of  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  in  Australia, 
invited  these  humble  but  zealous  candidates 
for  missionary  employment  to  make  known 
the  Gospel  to  the  natives  of  Australia,  near 
Moreton  Bay ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  10th 
of  July,  1837,  eleven  men,  one  of  them  hav- 
ing b^n  ordained,  and  seven  married,  pro- 
ceeded to  Scotland,  whence  they  sailed  at  a 
subsequent  date  for  their  destination.  A  few 
months  later  the  Rev.  Mr.  Start,  of  tiiie 
Church  of  England,  anxious  to  establish  a 
mission  in  Bengal,  went  to  Berlin  and  se- 
lected twelve  persens  for  this  purpose,  who 
proceeded  to  England,  July  1, 1838.  One 
of  them  was  a  '*  candidate,"  and  three  were 
married.  In  1840,  a  reinforoemcnt  of  five 
was  sent  to  this  mission.  During  the  same 
year  also,  six  laborers  set  out  n>r  middle 
India,  upon  the  invitation  of  several  English- 
men. In  the  following  year  another  com- 
paz^  left  Germany  for  the  Chatham  Islands. 
In  1843  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a 
mission  in  New  Caledonia ;  but  those  who 
were  destined  to  this  field,  on  arriving  at 
Svdney,  concluded  to  join  their  brethren  at 
Moreton  Bay.  A  simiUr  fate  attended  an 
effort  to  commence  operations  at  Mergui,  in 
1844 ;  the  companv  sent  forth  for  this  pur- 
pose having  concluded  to  eatabllsh  them- 
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selves  in  Chuta  Nagpoor,  some  three  hun- 
dred miles  west  of  cStlcutta.  In  1846  a  man 
and  his  wife  went  to  Madras  to  take  diaige 
of  an  orphan  school ;  of  them  notfaing  parti- 
cular is  known.  During  the  same  year 
Gossner  was  persuaded  to  send  '^  a  disnussed 
Basle  missionary"  and  three  others  to  West 
Africa^  near  Cape  Coast  Quite  recently 
three  orethien  have  been  sent  to  Java ;  and 
a  like  number  have  gone  to  the  Tuboai 
Islands. 

Gossner  prepared  his  young  friends  for 
their  future  labors  with  little  or  no  expense 
to  himself.  He  also  endeavored  to  make 
the  missions  undertaken  by  them  as  lig^t  a 
burden  upon  his  treasury  as  possible.  !&• 
deed,  the  support  of  some  of  uese  miasioiis 
was  assumed  by  others.  For  the  large  com- 
pany  sent  to  Australia  in  1837,  he  provided 
merely  an  outfit  and  the  cost  of  the  journey 
to  Scotland.  The  expense  of  the  passage  to 
Australia  was  paid  by  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
church;  and  Dr.  Lange  agreed  that  the 
wants  of  the  mission,  m&t  ito  arrival,  should 
be  supplied  by  the  Sc6tch  Presbjrterian 
church  of  Australia,  it  being  understood 
that  the  missionaries  should  connect  them- 
selves with  that  body.  The  two  who  went 
to  Madras  in  1846,  were  supported  by  oth- 
ers. How  fiu*  the  Bengal  mission,  com- 
menced at  the  instance  of  Bev.  Mr.  Starts 
was  to  be  a  charge  upon  Gossner.  does  not 
appear ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  tne  Middle 
India  mission ;  thoush  it  is  presumed  that 
both  were  expected  to  receive  important 
assistance,  if  not  all  which  they  should  re- 
quire from  other  sources.  The  Java  nussion 
is  to  be  supported,  in  part  at  leasts  by  the 
Dutch. 

The  remaining  missions  looked  originally 
to  Berlin  for  all  the  aid  they  should  need ; 
but  it  was  a  part  of  (issuer's  plan  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  they  should  be  cheap  and 
self-supportinff.  This  was  one  argument,  in- 
deed, lor  sending  forth  such  a  number  of 
mechanics,  though  their  qualifications  in 
some  respects  must  have  been  of  a  very  or- 
dinary character. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  full 
and  accurate  history  of  Gossner's  experi- 
ments ;  for  the  facts  elicited  thereby  woald 
doubtless  tlm>w  much  light  upon  the  expe- 
diency of  attempting  to  conduct  missions 
upon  pluis  different  from  tiiose  which  are 
genenUly  adopted.  Certain  points,  however, 
appear  to  have  been  pretty  well  settled. 
1.  It  is  not  always  safe  to  rely  upon  the 
promises  of  individuals  for  a  support.  This 
nas  been  proved,  according  to  the  author 
of  Dcu  MtstioMWuen  dor  Evangdi$ehen 
Kirche,  by  the  histoiy  of  the  missions  to 
Australia,  Bengal  and  Middle  India ;  inas- 
much as  they  were  soon  left  unprovided  fbr^ 
and  were  obliged  to  rely  upon  their  own  Jar 
bor,  or  look  to  Gossner  for  help;  and  they 
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had,  for  this  reason,  hut  a  sickly  existence, 
even  if  they  escaped  annihilation.  The  last 
of  the  three,  indeed,  lived  only  a  short  time. 

2.  The  attempt  to  carry  out  the  self-support- 
ing plan,  as  &r  as  possible,  has  occasioned 
the  loss  of  many  lives,  particularly  in  India. 

3.  A  number  have  abandoned  the  missions 
with  which  they  were  at  first  connected,  and 
gone  into  the  service  of  other  societies.  4. 
2bid  it  is  even  claimed  by  the  author  of  the 
MiBsionewesen^  that  the  greater  economy  of 
Gossner's  missions,  as  compared  with  other 
Carman  nussions,  is  rather  apparent  than 
real. 

If  definite  information  is  asked  in  regard 
to  the  present  state  of  the  missions,  the 
commencement  of  which  has  been  already 
described,  it  is  not  easy  to  give  it.  Gossner 
publishes  no  annual  reports  ;  and  his  Biene 
auf  dem  Missionsfelde  is  deficient  in  statis- 
tics. 

Prior  to  1842  Gossner  had  the  sole  man- 
agement of  his  various  operations.  In  that 
year  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  a  society 
should  be  organized ;  and  on  tibe  19th  of 
September  the  "  Evangelical  Union  for  the 
Spread  of  Christianity  among  the  Natives 
of  Heathen  Lands"  obtained  a  legal  exist- 
ence. There  has  been  but  little  cluinge, 
however,  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
business.  Gossner  may  be  regarded  as  the 
embodiment  of  the  society,  ux  an  humble 
dwelling  outside  of  the  walls  of  Berlin,  far 
back  in  a  garden,  where  no  one  would  thii^ 
of  looking  for  him  without  a  special  direc- 
tion, he  receives  those  who  are  candidates 
for  the  missionary  work;  and  there  he 
transacts  the  business  of  his  society.  Though 
quite  aged,  he  is  exceedingly  active,  full  of 
vivacity,  simple,  benevolent  a  Lutheran,  yet 
very  catholic ;  and  a  transient  visitor  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  he  may 
have  a  strong  hold  upon  the  confidence  and 
affections  of  a  portion  of  the  good  people  of 
Germany. 

He  has  never  sought  to  establish  auxilia- 
ries, or  other  subordinate  organizations. 
His  treasury  receives  the  free  wiU  offerings 
(amounting  to  not  quite  $5,000  a  year,)  of 
all  such  persons  as  see  fit  to  make  use  of 
this  channel  to  send* the  Gospel  to  the  hea- 
then ;  and  that  is  the  whole  story.  To  those 
who  go  forth  from  under  his  care  he  makes 
no  pledges.  They  must  trust  in  God.  "I 
promise  you  nothing,"  he  says;  "you  must 
go  in  faith.  And  if  you  cannot  go  in  faith, 
you  had  better  not  go  at  all."  Those  whom 
he  accoimts  suitable  persons  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  he  ordains  prior  to  their  departure. 
He  was  once  asked  if  he  had  the  right  to 
ordain.  His  reply  was,  "  Not  for  Germany, 
but  I  have  for  tne  heathen."  None  of  his 
missionaries  have  received  any  other  ordina- 
tion. 

From  the  January  number  of  the  ^  Biene 


auf  dem  Missionsfeld,"  it  appears  that  tbe 
receipts  of  this  society  during  1853  were 
5,308  Thl. ;  and  that  the  disbursements 
amounted  to  4,871  Thl.  Four  missionanes 
were  sent  forth  for  the  first  time,  two  to  the 
stations  on  the  Ganges,  and  two  to  the  Cele- 
bes.— See  Missionary  HeraldL  Jtme^  1852. 

GOVERNOR'S  HARBOR:  A  station 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  the  Ba- 
hamaSjW.  I. 

GO  WHATTI :  A  city  in  Assam,  a  station 
of  the  Mission  of  the  Ainerican  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Union  in  Assam. 

GRACE  BAY:. A  station  of  the  Mora- 
vians in  Antigua,  W.  I. 

GRACEFIELD :  A  station  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Antigua. 

GRAHAM'S-TOWN :  The  capital  of  the 
frontier  district  of  Albany,  in  the  Colony  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  m  South  Africa.  It 
is  situated  in  a  rich  pastoral  and  agricultu- 
ral country,  with  fine  woods,  and  sources  of 
wealth  01  every  kind.  The  London  and 
Wesleyan  Societies  have  stations  at  this 
place. 

GRA  AF-REINET :  A  beautiful  village  in 
South  Africa,  in  the  district  of  Graaf-Reinet, 
on  a  branch  of  the  Sunday  river,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  Smeuwhergen,  The  streets  are 
wide,  laid  out  at  right  angles,  and  lined  with 
rows  of  lemon  trees.  It  is  copiously  sup- 
plied with  water,  and  rich  in  vegetation,  in 
which  it  exceeds  any  town  in  the  Colony.  It 
contains  about  100  highly  respectable  Eng- 
lish residents,  and  about  1,500  Hottentoto, 
Kaffres,  and  emancipated  slaves.  The  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  and  the  Gospel  Pro- 
pagation Society  both  have  missions  at  this 
place. 

GRACEHILL :  A  station  of  the  Moravi- 
ans in  Antigua,  W.  I. 

GRAND  BAHAMA :  One  of  the  West  In- 
dia Islands,  63  miles  long  by  9  broad,  with 
but  few  people — a  station  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society. 

GRAND  CAYMAN :  A  small  island  about 
260  miles  N.  W.  from  Jamaica,  a  station  of 
the  WesleyaiiB,  

GRATEFUL  HILL:  A  station  of  the 
Wesleyan  Society  in  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

GREAT  PLAINS:  A  Karen  village  in 
Southern  Arracan,  an  out-station  of  the 
American  Baptist  Afission  in  Arracan. 

GREECE  is  situated  between  the  36th 
and  40th  degrees  north  latitude,  and  the  20th 
and  24th  degrees  east  longitude.  It  is  botmd- 
ed  on  the  north  by  Macedonia  and  Albania 
proper,  on  the  east  by  the  ^gean  sea,  on  the 
south  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Ionian  sea.  The  length  of 
Greece  proper  is  not  more  than  250  miles, 
and  its  mean  breadth  is  about  150  miles.  It 
contains  a  little  more  than  23.000  square 
miles,  exclusive  of  Macedonia,  Albania,  and 
the  Islands.    But  notwithstanding  the 
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row  limits  of  Oreece,  it  has  attracted  more 
attention  than  almost  any  other^ountrjr  for 
three  thotuand  years,  and  its  poets,  orators, 
sculptors  and  architcM^,  have  been  tlie  ad- 
miration of  the  world.  By  her  mental  sn- 
periority  Qreece  became  mis  tress  of  nations, 
and  by  her  own  degeneracy  she  was  precip- 
itated from  this  proud  eminence.  But  this 
ia  so  &miliar  a  portion  of  ancient  history 
that  the  facts  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  Greece 
had  lost  her  liberties  entirely,  and  was  of 
no  importance  in  the  political  world.  But 
in  the  time  of  the  apostles  and  soon  after, 
the  nation  was  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  this  has  b^n  a  principal  means  of  pre- 
serving its  hmguage  and  of  keeping  it  dis- 
tinct from  other  nations.  Passing  on  to  the 
9th  century,  we  find  the  Greek  or  Romish 
Churches  engaged  in  a  fierce  controversy, 
the  Pope  excommunicating  the  Grand  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  Patri- 
arch thundering  bulls  of  excommunication 
against  the  Pope.  From  this  period  histo- 
rians date  the  separation  of  the  Christian 
world  into  the  Romish  and  Greek  Churches, 
— a  separation  which  has  ever  since  been 
widening. 

Some  of  the  points  of  difference  between 
the  Romish  and  Greek  Churches  are  the 
following :  The  Greeks  deny  the  supremacy 
and  infallibility  of  Uie  Pope  of  Rome,  but 
regard  their  Patriarch  as  head  of  the  true 
Catholic  Church.  The  Greek  Church  con- 
demns as  idolatrous  the  use  of  images,  as 
practised  in  the  Romish  Church;  but  for 
miages  it  substitutes  pictures.  It  does  not 
condemn  its  priests  to  celibacy,  but  no  priest 
can  marry  a  second  time,  nor  can  any  mar- 
ried priest  rise  to  the  rank  of  bishop.  It 
rejects  the  doctrine  of  purzatory,  but  orders 
masses  for  the  souls  of  the  dead.  Unlike 
the  Romish  Church,  it  does  not  condemn  the 
people  to  an  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures. 
But  the  invocation  of  the  sunts  and  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  carried  to  as 
great  an  extent  in  the  Greek  as  in  the  Rom- 
ish Church. 

For  several  centuries  the  Greeks  were 
subject  to  various  masters,  by  all  of  whom 
they  were  harshly  treated.  Their  last  op- 
pressors were  the  Turks,  from  whose  yoke 
they  freed  themselves  by  the  revolution 
which  terminated  successfully  in  1830,  and 
which  was  followed  by  the  acknowledged 
independence  of  the  Greek  nation. 

The  geographical  situation  of  Greece  is 
most  fiivorable,  being  situated  in  a  central 
position  between  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa ; 
her  cHnuite  is  delightful  without  being  ener- 
vating ;  her  vegetable  and  mineral  produc- 
tions are  various  and  inexhaustible;  her 
people  enterprising,  industrious,  and  intelli- 
gent ;   and  only  uxe  prevalence  of  a  pure 


Christianity  is  needed  to  give  her  again  the 
high  relative  position  which  she  once  held. 

MISSIONS. 

The  American  Board  entered  upon  its 
mission  to  Greece  in  1830,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Rev.  Jonas  King  as  missionary  to 
that  country.  He  commenced  his  labors  in 
the  island  of  Tenos.  where,  during  the  first 
year,  he  had  under  nis  care  a  female  school 
of  thirty  or  forty  pupils.  At  the  same  time 
he  employed  himself  in  distributing  Bibles 
and  tracts,  and  in  selling  a  GreekSpelling 
Book,  prepared  by  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  and  is- 
sued from  the  Mission  press  of  the  Board  at 
Malta.  Mr.  King^s  school  was  established 
in  the  principal  town  in  Tenos,  where  had 
been  built  a  modem  church  called  the  Evan- 
gelistria,  the  most  magnificent  edifice  in 
Greece,  and  to  which  hundreds  of  pilgrims 
resorted  eveiy  year,  chiefly  the  lame,  the 
sick,  and  the  lunatic,  brought  there  to  be 
miraculously  healed  of  their  maladies.  It 
was  the  central  point  of  superstition  in 
Greece ;  and  yet  the  principal  men  in  the 
place  sent  their  daughters  to  Mr.  King's 
school.  Scarcely  a  year  had  passed,  how- 
ever, before  opposition  was  made  oy  the 
Romish  bishop,  to  whose  authority  a  third 
of  the  inhabituits  were  subject,  some  of  the 
books  used  were  denounced  as  heretical,  and 
the  school  became  the  subject  of  opprobrious 
remark  through  the  town.  Still  Mr.  King 
held  on  his  way,  having  usually  over  fifty 
scholars  present ;  and  just  at  this  time,  as 
if  to  rebuke  the  Romish  opposition,  the  go- 
vernment sent  him  a  box  of  ancient  Greek 
books,  and  the  government  gazette  pub- 
lished an  expression  of  gratitude  to  tiie 
Americans  for  the  books  they  were  furnishing 
to  the  Greeks,  at  the  same  time  highly  com- 
mending Mr.  King's  school  and  the  general 
course  of  instruction  pursued  in  it.  From 
this  time  the  opposition  ceased.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1830  the  Greek  School  Committee 
of  New  York  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
Greece,  through  Mr.  King,  a  box  containing 
3^456  slates  and  74,000  pencils,  at  the  same 
time  placing  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  King 
$335  for  the  purchase  at  Malta  of  element- 
ary school  books  in  modem  Greek.  The 
slates  and  pencils  were  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged in  the  official  gazettes  of  Greece. 

But  Mr.  King  had  been  desirous  from  the 
first  of  making  Athens  the  centre  of  his  ope- 
rations, and  in  the  spring  of  1831  he  re- 
moved to  that  place.  He  immediately  opened 
a  Liancasterian  school,  at  the  head  of  which 
he  placed  a  distinguished  Greek  scholar,  and 
in  one  month  the  school  contained  176  scho- 
lars of  both  sexes.  He  soon  divided  his 
school  into  two,  one  for  boys  and  another 
for  girls,  and  established  a  third  in  a  neigh- 
boring village.  ■  He  also  maintained  a  regu- 
lar Greek  service  on  the  Sabbath  in  his 
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principal  school,  besides  a  regolar  preaching 
service  in  his  own  house. 

In  January,  1833,  Mr.  Elias  Riggs^a  grad- 
uate of  Amherst  College  and  a  thorough 
scholar,  arrived  in  Athens,  and  became  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  King  in  the  work  of  the 
mission.  One  month  after  his  arrival  the 
new  king  Otho,  with  the  regency,  reached 
the  country,  and  Greece  became  free  from 
Turkish  rule.  The  new  government  was 
soon  organised,  and  the  Greek  church  was 
made  the  estaolished  religion  of  the  king- 
dom. The  highest  ecclesiastical  authority- 
was  vested,  under  the  king,  in  a  permanent 
council,  bearing  the  name  of  the  '*Holy 
Council  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece."  This 
Council  was  required  to  watch  diligently 
over  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 
especially  over  the  contents  of  books  de- 
signed for  the  youth  and  the  clergy,  and 
treating  of  religious  subjects ;  and  whenever 
they  were  assured  that  any  man  was  en- 
deavoring to  disturb  the  established  church 
by  false  doctrine,  by  proselyting,  or  by  any 
other  means,  they  were  required  to  call  upon 
the  secular  power  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the 
evil.  The  laws  respecting  common  schools 
were  liberal,  and  designed  to  extend  ^e 
benefits  of  education  to  all  the  people.  On 
the  whole,  the  missionaries  apprehended 
more  embarrassment  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  efforts  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  than 
they  had  experienced  under  the  Turkish 
government. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  Messrs.  King 
and  Riggs  spent  a  month  in  visiting  the  is- 
lands of  Syra,  Hydra  and  Spetsm ;  and  Na- 
poli  and  Corinth  in  the  Peloponnessus. 
Another  month  Mr.  Riggs  spent  m  travers- 
ing the  Peloponnessus,  with  a  view  to  de* 
termining  upon  the  most  eligible  place  for 
his  future  residence,  as  he  had  resolved  upon 
removing  from  Athens.  But  at  home  or 
abroad  their  main  objects  were  kept  in  view, 
and  within  a  few  months  they  distributed 
gratuitously  8,251  school  books  and  tracts 
m  modem  Greek,  226  Testaments  and  Psal- 
ters, 19  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  and  book 
of  Joshua,  and  one  Turkish  Bible  and  one 
Turkish  Testament. 

The  schools  at  Athens  were  at  this  time 
less  in  number,  but  of  a  higher  order,  than  a 
year  or  two  previous.  The  higher  school, 
called  the  "  Evangelical  Gymnasium,"  plan- 
ned by  Messrs.  King  and  Riggs  with  refer- 
ence to  a  systematic  course  of  instruction, 
was  noticed  in  a  Greek  newspaper  called 
^The  Minerva,"  which,  in  publishing  the 
plan  of  the  Gymnasium,  prefaced  it  with  the 
following  editorial  remarks,  which  it  is  pleas- 
ing at  this  date  to  recur  to.  The  foUowing 
is  an  exact  copy  of  the  remarks  : 

^*  The  venerable  Mr.  Jonas  King,  known 
for  his  charities  and  beneficence  to  almost 
all  the  sufferers  in  the  time  of  our  struggle, 


and,  since  the  settlement  of  the  afBurs  of 
our  nation,  devoted  to  the  work  of  enlight- 
ening it,  has  sent  us  the  new  organization 
of  his  gymnasium  at  Athens,  which  we  has- 
ten to  publish  in  our  paper,  that  the  public 
may  see  how  well  the  sincere  friends  of  hu- 
manity know  what  are  the  best  means  of 
benefiting  it,  and  bringing  it  to  its  true  hap- 
piness. Far  from  at&buting  to  the  vener- 
able King,  or  others,  any  designs  of  proee- 
lytism,  which  designs,  did  they  exist,  would 
in  the  nineteenth  century  be  rather  ridicu- 
lous than  worthy  of  regard,  we  cannot  but 
express  the  gratitude  of  our  nation  to  Ame- 
ricans who  bakve  set  such  a  worthy  example, 
while  we  irould  also  proclaim  the  virtues  os 
the  venerable  Kins,  especially  the  diligence 
and  assidui^  whicn  he,  as  well  as  his  col- 
leagues, exhibit  for  our  illumination." 

One  month  after  this  the  Gymnasium  oon- 
tained  sixty-six  scholars,  and  the  prepara- 
tory school  seventy-six.  Mr.  Riggs  gave  a 
course  of  lessons  on  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  went  through  with  an  epitome 
of  the  Old  Testament  history,  besides  con- 
ducting a  Sabbath  school  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  preparatory  school;  and  Mr 
King  gave  lessons  twice  a  week,  once  on  the 
historical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
once  on  the  doctrinal  parts  of  tiie  New.  His 
Greek  preaching  in  his  own  house,  on  the 
Sabbath,  was  also  continued. 

In  June^  1834,  Mr.  Riggs  took  op  his 
residence  m  the  renownea  city  of  Aigos. 
He  immediately  opened  a  school  for  females, 
assisted  by  his  wife,  and  in  a  month  or  two 
they  had  40  scholars.  During  the  year  1835, 
the  Scriptures  were  very  extensively  dif- 
fused among  the  Greeks.  Mr.  King  alone 
distributed  by  sale  and  gratuitously,  2,656 
copies  of  the  New  Testament,  and  parts  of 
the  Old,  in  modem  Greek,  and  25,896  school 
books  and  religious  tracts.  These  were  dis- 
tributed in  the  Peloponnessus,  in  continental 
Greece,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  the  is- 
lands ;  and  he  could  have  disposed  of  many 
more,  had  not  his  stock  been  exhausted. 
Mr.  King  also  continued  his  Gymnasium, 
and  in  this  year  four  of  his  most  advanced 
pupils  came  to  this  country  to  complete  their 
education.  Mr.  Riggs,  besides  continuiiv 
his  school  at  Ai^gos,jprepared  a  series  of 
questions  in  modem  Greek  on  Genesis,  and 
also  a  series  of  maps  in  Greek,  illustrating 
the  science  of  geography.  About  this  time 
King  Otho  issued  a  decree  authorising  the 
establishment  of  a  national  bookstore,  con- 
nected with  the  royal  printing-press,  which 
was  to  furnish  all  books  on  education  to  be 
used  in  the  schools  within  the  kingdom.  A 
Greek  paper,  printed  at  Athens,  boldly  took 
the  ground  tnat  this  was  the  first  systematic 
attempt  to  shut  out  all  light  from  Greece, 
and  that  it  veas  a  measure  which  the  Greeks 
could  not  and  would  not  endure. 
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In  November,  1836,  Rev.  Nathan  Benja- 
min and  wife  arrived  at  Aiigos  as  mission- 
aries of  the  Board.  They  had  began  now  to 
encounter  increasing  jealousy  and  opposition, 
and  to  increase  this  feeling  a  tract  was  pub- 
liahed  against  the  Americans,  which  meant 
all  missionaries  and  Bible  agents  from  what- 
eTer  quarter  they  had  come.  Still  Dr.  King 
had  his  usual  number  of  hearers  on  the  Sab- 
bath, and  during  the  year  1836.  he  distri- 
buted nearly  5,000  copies  of  the  New  Testa- 
meut  in  modem  Greek,  and  over  4,000  school 
books  and  religious  tracts.  Mr.  Riggs  also  dis- 
tributed 1,600  copies  of  Scriptures  and  tracts. 

In  1837,  Dr.  King  discontinued  his  Gym- 
nasium, the  government  having  established 
a  Gymnasium  and  University  at  Athens. 
During  this  year  24,736  books  were  distri- 
buted, of  which  4,432  were  new  Testaments. 
On  one  day  Dr.  King  had  45  Greek  soldiers  call 
on  him  for  books.  In  May  of  this  year,  Rev. 
Messrs.  Si^muel  R.  Houston  and  Greorge  W. 
Leybumand  their  wives,  arrived  at  Areopolis, 
the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  Laconia. 
They  immediately  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  Lancasterian  school-house,  large  enough 
to  accommodate  200  scholars,  and  also  took 
measures  for  the  establishment  of  two  other 
schools,  one  for  boys,  and  one  exclusively 
for  females. 

In  1838  the  station  at  Argos  was  discon- 
tinued, and  Mr.  Riggs  removed  to  Smyrna, 
and  Mr.  Benjamin  to  Athens.  The  books 
sold  and  distributed  this  year  at  the  depot 
established  by  Dr.  King  at  Athens,  amounted 
to  32,410  copies.  Not  less  than  20.000  copies 
of  the  Scriptures,  or  parts  of  them,  were 
distributed  in  Greece  during  the  year.  Of 
Areopolis  and  its  Spartan  population,  Mr. 
Houston  writes  at  this  time : — "  They  seem 
never  to  have  been  either  a  commercial,  a 
manufiusturing,  or  an  agricultural  people. 
All  their  buildings,  their  roads,  many  articles 
of  their  household  furniture  and  their  dress, 
have  been  evidently  designed  for  a  state  of 
war.  Their  implements  of  husbandry  are  of 
the  most  ancient  and  rude  methods  of  con- 
Btmction.  The  hand-mill,  turned  by  women, 
is  used  in  most  of  their  villages.  Saddles 
and  bridles  are  unknown,  as  well  as  wagons 
and  carriages  of  every  kind.  Bedst^ids, 
tables,  chairs,  knives  and  forks,  are  very  rare. 
At  the  bishop's  house  myself  and  two  mule- 
teers dined  out  of  the  same  dish,  all  sitting 
cross-k^ged  on  the  floor.  The  inhabitants 
are  all  Greeks.  No  Catholics,  Jews,  Arme- 
nians, or  Turks  are  to  be  found  amone  them." 

Early  in  1839  the  government  allowed  a 
teacher  to  be  procured  for  the  Gymnasium 
at  Areopolis,  and  soon  that  school  contained 
170  pupils.  In  July  of  this  year,  Dr.  King 
began  to  preach  in  the  new  chapel,  which 
had  been  finished  through  the  liberality  of 
friends  in  the  city,  of  New  York.  The  whole 
number  of  copies  of  books  and  tracts  distri- 


buted from  the  depository  at  Athens  this  vear 
was  52,285.  The  printing  executed  at  Athens 
was  26,800  copies  of  books,  making  1,413.400 
pages,  all  in  modem  Greek.  .£nong  the 
books  printed  was  Baxter's  Saint's  Rest^ 
translated  by  Dr.  King. 

The  year  1840  witnessed  the  translation 
of  Barnes'  Notes  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
the  Youth's  Book  of  Natural  Theology,  and 
a  book  of  Scripture  Stories,  by  the  brethren 
at  Areopolis.  The  printing  at  Athens  this 
year  amounted  to  2,o80,000  pages.  A  society 
was  formed  this  year  called  the  Education 
Society,  designed  to  provide  a  juvenile  liter- 
ature, and  the  missionaries  were  recognized 
as  fellow-laborers  in  this  work. 

In  1841  the  government  required  that  one 
of  the  catechisms  used  in  the  Greek  church 
should  be  introduced  into  the  school  sup- 
ported by  the  Board  at  Areopolis.  This 
catechism  taught  the  worship  of  pictures, 
with  other  superstitions,  which  could  not  be 
countenanced ;  and  as  the  government  would 
not  yield  the  point,  the  station  at  Areopolis 
had  to  be  abandoned.  Mr.  Houston  joined 
the  mission  to  the  Nestorians  in  Persia,  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  joined  Mr.  King  at  Athens. 
The  schools  at  Athens  having  been  given  up, 
the  missionaries  employed  themselves  m 
preaching,  translating,  and  the  circulation 
of  books  and  tracts.  Among  the  transla- 
tions were  Dr.  Beecher's  sermons  on  tem- 
perance. The  abandonment  of  the  station 
at  Areopolis,  for  the  reason  assigned,  was  a 
testimony  against  the  errors  of  the  Greek 
Church,  of  the  most  public  and  decisive  char- 
acter, and  was  regarded  as  honest  and  con- 
sistent by  the  Greeks  themselves. 

Nothing  unusual  occurred  in  1842.  lo 
1843,  Mr.  Benjamin  closed  his  connection 
with  this  mission  and  removed  to  Trcbiasond, 
and  Dr.  King  alone  remained  at  Athena. 
The  reasons  for  this  change  may  be  found  in 
a  long  article  written  bv  Dr.  King,  setting 
forth  the  peculiar  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a 
successful  mission  among  the  Greeks,  and 
published  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
for  1844. 

In  the  early  part  of  1844,  the  enemies  of 
the  truth  made  an  attempt  to  oblige  Dr. 
King  to  retire  from  the  field.  This  brought 
him  into  controversy  in  one  of  the  principal 
newspapers  of  Athens,  on  the  dearest  of  all 
the  superstitions  of  the  Greeks — the  worship 
of  the  Virgin  Mary — and  his  opponents  were 
perplexed  by  the  proofs  then  given  that  one 
of  the  saints  of  their  own  calender,  £pipha- 
nius,  had  taught  the  same  doctrine  with  the 
missionary  on  this  subject.  Dr.  King  pub- 
lished also  this  year  a  volume  entitled  the 
"  Prayers  of  the  Saints,"  a  collection  of  pray- 
ers from  the  Bible,  and  appended  '^  Direc- 
tions with  regard  to  Prayer,"  consisttne  of 
passages  from  the  Bible,  showing  to  whom 
prayer  should  be  Qffered,  and  through  what 
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mediation.    He  had  other  works  in  view,  i behalf.    Dr.  Ring  now  resumed  the  preach- 


but  was  interrupted  by  the  passage  of  a  kw 
designed  to  secure  the  Greek  Church  against 
danger  from  this  quarter.  Just  before  the 
passage  of  this  law,  Dr.  King  wrote  thus : 

"  The  Greeks,  though  manacled  and  bound 
for  ages,  were  not  made  for  slaves.  The  Greek 
mind  will  be/ree,  and  bein^  free  it  will  act, 
and  its  action  will  be  felt  m  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  Only  think  of  twenty-five  news- 
papers in  Athens,  a  Constitution,  freedom 
of  the  press,  a  University,  Gymnasium,  and 
many  schools  both  for  males  and  females ;  and 
I,  a  stranger,  permitted  to  make  a  defence, 
which,  in  Spain  or  Italy,  would  have  con- 
signed me  to  the  Inquisition.  And  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  attacks  which  have  been  so 
furiously  made  upon  me,  I  have  still  con- 
tinued my  regular  services  on  the  Lord's  day, 
and  have  been  surprised  to  see  that  so  many 
dared  to  attend." 

This  language  was  too  complimentary,  as 
it  soon  appeared,  for  Dr.  King  was  subjected 
to  prosecution  in  the  courts  of  Greece,  for  his 
work  on  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary^  and 
that  notwithstanding  he  had  drawn  entirely 
from  the  writings  of  some  of  the  most  approved 
saints  in  the  Greek  Calendar,in  the  form  of  ex- 
tracts from  Epiphanius,  Chrysostom,  Basil, 
IrensQus,  Clemens,  Eusebius.  Pamphili,  &c. 
This  book,  a  duodecimo  of  220  pages,  received 
the  most  pointed  condemnation  of  the  Greek 
Synod,  in  August  1845,  which  Synod  "  ex- 
communicated as  blasphemous  and  impious, 
the  defence  of  the  Calvinist  and  Nestorian 
Jonas  King,  and  prohibited  to  every  ortho- 
dox Christian  the  reading  of  it,  and  called 
upon  one  and  all  to  deliver  it  immediately  to 
the  fire."    It  prohibited  also  "  all  and  every 
kind  of  connection  with  this  most  impious 
heretic,"  such  as  saluting  or  greeting  him  in 
the  street,  entering  his  dweUing,  or  eating, 
or  drinking  with  him.    And  the  Synod,  not 
content  with  this,  demanded  that  the  author 
be  prosecuted  by  the  Government.    He  was 
accordingly  prosecuted,  and  the  case  went 
against  him  in  three  successive  trials,  the 
last  of  which  was  before  the  Areopagus,  or 
highest  court  of  appeal.    The  effect  of  these 
judgments  was  to  pass  Dr.  King  over  to  the 
Criminal  Court  for  trial  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  charges,  and  the  infliction  of  punishment. 
This  trial  was  to  take  place  at  Syra,  and  to 
that  place  Dr.  King  repaired,  with  the  two 
Greek  lawyers  who  had  nobly  and  ably  de- 
fended him  before  the  Areopagus.    But  be- 
fore landing  it  was  ascertained  that  Dr. 
King's  life  would  be  in  danger,  and  accord- 
ingly a  postponement  of  the  trial  was  se- 
cured, and  he  returned  to  Athens. 

Arriving  at  this  place  in  July  1846,  he  at 
once  received  the  generous  offer  of  British 
protection  from  the  Ambassador,  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons ;  and  the  American  Consul 


ing  service  in  his  own  house,  which  was  at- 
tended by  about  thirty  persons. 

For  a  little  time  this  persecuted  mission- 
ary pursued  his  work,  subject  to  frequent 
abuse,  and  threats,  and  violence ;  and  on 
learning  that  the  "  Minister  of  the  Interior" 
had  the  power  and  had  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  banish  him  from  Athens  and  from 
Greece,  he  determined,  with  the  advice  of 
his  lawyers  and  other  friends,  to  depart 
voluntarily,  in  which  case  he  could  return  at 
any  time  without  a  permit.     He  accordingly 
set  out  for  Geneva,  where  he  arrived  August 
25,  1847.    From  Geneva  he  proceeded  to 
Malta,  where  he  arrived  November  1st ;  and 
in  June   1848,  he  returned  again  with  his 
family  to  Athens.    His  letter  to  the  Ccmi- 
mittee  of  the  Board  on  this  occasion,  an- 
nouncing his  arrival  and  reception,  his  rea- 
sons for  returning  at  that  time,  the  course  of 
the  press,  and  the  probable  result  of  his 
trial,  is  a  document  of  extraordinary  interest, 
but  it  cannot  be  inserted  in  this  work.    It 
may  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Board 
for  1848. 

Dr.  King  did  not  for  some  months  resume 
religious  services  in  his  chapel  on  the  Sab- 
bath ;  but  his  book  depository  was  opened, 
and  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  religious  bo(du 
of  various  kinds  were  in  demand. 

In  January  1848,  six  months  after  his  re- 
turn, he  had  printed  one  thousand  copies  of 
the  "  Prayers  of  the  Saints ;"  6,410  copies 
of  the  Decalogue ;  and  2,000  copies  of  the 
"  Dialogue  between  the  Bible  and  a  Sinner ;" 
amounting  in  all  to  593,510  pages.  On  the 
13th  of  February  he  commenced  preaching 
publicly,  and  one  of  his  hearers  was  a  mili- 
tary officer,  and  brother  of  the  King's  at- 
torney. He  continued  preaching  in  his 
chapel  through  the  year  without  molesta- 
tion. 

In  the  spring  of  1850,  the  Government 
took  measures  for  a  second  prosecution 
against  Dr.  King,  on  the  ground  of  proselyt- 
ism ;  and  in  Auiy  he  was  called  to  appear 
before  a  judge  to  answer  to  this  d^ree. 
The  examination  at  this  trial  was  in  Uie 
form  of  question  and  answer  between  the 
judge  and  the  accused,  and  sets  ihe  great 
prudence  and  wisdom  of  the  latter  in  a 
strong  light  See  report  of  the  Board  for 
1851. 

Dr.  King  met  with  no  serious  interrup- 
tion in  his  labors  until  September  1851,  when 
he  received  an  order  from  the  Council  of 
Judges  in  the  Criminal  Court  of  Athens,  to 
submit  to  trial  as  one  guilty  of  having 
preached  in  his  own  house  doctrines,  prin- 
ciples, and  opinions,  contrary  to  the  basis  of 
the  religion  of  the  Oriental  Church.  From 
this  Court  he  appealed  to  the  higher  Court  of 
the    Areopagus.    The   Areopagus    decided 


also,  Mr.  Mulligan,  kindly  interfered  in  his  that  the  penal  law  forbidding  the  expression 
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of  sentiments  and  opinions  contrary  to  the 
basis  of  religion  and  morals,  did  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  King.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  Criminal  Court,  to  which  the  case 
was  remanded  for  trial,  declared  him  guilty 
of  this  very  offence  against  that  law,  and 
condemned  him  to  imprisonment^  and  after 
that  had  expired,  to  banishment  from  the 
kingdom. 

In  these  circumstances  Dr.  King  enjoyed 
the  friendly  interference  of  our  gOTemment, 
as  well  as  the  sympathy  of  a  large  number 
of  able  lawyers  and  other  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen in  Athens.  The  sentence  was  not 
enforced  to  its  full  extent,  and  the  persecu- 
ted missionary  continued  his  labors,  distrib- 
uting during  the  year  1852  the  Scriptures 
and  other  useful  books  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  half  a  million  of  pages. 

The  Herald  for  May  1854,  announced  that 
Dr.  King  had  been  formally  notified  by  the 
Greek  goTemment,  that  he  was  free  "  from 
the  penalty  of  exile  imposed  on  him  by  the 
decision  of  tiie  Criminal  Court  of  Athens." 
He  therefore  continues  his  labors,  preaching 
and  distributing  the  Scriptures,  besides 
printing  and  circulating  la^  numbers  of 
tracts  and  other  books.  The  United  States 
GoTemment  has  taken  up  his  grievances,  of 
which  a  full  investintion  has  been  made  by 
its  representative,  Hon.  Mr.  Marsh,  who  has 
made  an  able  report  to  his  government, 
fiftvorablo  to  Dr.  King ;  but  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  case  has  not  yet  transpired. — 
Rev.  E.  D.  Moore. 

American  Episcopat-  Board. — ^The  mis- 
sion of  this  Board  to  Greece  was  pre- 
ceded by  an  exploring  tour  by  Dr.  Kob- 
ertson.  In  the  fall  of  1830,  the  mission 
was  commenced  by  him  and  Rev.  Mr.  Hill, 
at  Tenos,  but  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Athens.  They  took  with  them  two  printing 
presses,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Bingham,  which  were  usefully  employed  in 
issuing  such  publications  as  circumstances 
called  for.  They  were  successful  also  in 
collecting  poor  children  into  schools,  who 
were  instructed  in  the  word  of  God.  This 
small  beginning  grew  into  a  large  establish- 
ment, and  in  1834,  it  was  reco^ized  as  the 
Gacemment  Seminary  for  the  wMtructum  of 
female  teachers.  In  1836,  it  numbered 
between  600  and  700  scholars.  This  mission, 
*  with  its  schools,  has  continued  to  prosper  to 
the  present  time,  though,  on  several  occa- 
sions, a  storm  of  opposition  was  raised, 
whic^  threatened  its  destruction.  Yet^y 
the  good  hand  of  God  upon  them,  Mr.  Hill 
and  his  associates  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain their  ground,  with  increasing  prospects 
of  usefulness.  The  committee  in  their  re- 
port for  1853,  say  that  the  mission  continues 
to  be  an  object  of  regard  with  the  people; 
and  that  it  is  quietly,  yet  efficiently,  doin^  a 
work  which  must  exercise  an  important  m- 


fluence  upon  the  spiritual  welfare  ot  those 
among  whom  it  is  conducted.  Dr.  Hill  says, 
^^  Our  schools  are  quite  full.  We  are  obliged 
every  day  to  refuse  the  most  pressing  appli- 
cations. Our  pupils  are  from  five  to  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  from  every  class  of  society, 
from  the  daughter  of  the  Prime  Minister 
down  to  the  poorest.  The  greater  part  of 
Uiem  are  able  to  read  the  word  of  God ; 
and  not  a  week  passes  without  the  whole 
having  learned  some  portion  of  it,  and  with- 
out)  at  least,  some  important  truth  having 
been  taught  them.  I  have  lately  received  a 
very  flattering  testimonial  of  the  favor  in 
which  our  mission  is  held  by  the  Greek 
Government.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior 
has  sent  me  a  large  and  elegantly  executed 
map  of  Greece,  accompanied  by  an  official 
note,  in  which  ne  says,  'For  the  use  of  the 
Institution,  which  is  so  admirably  conducted 
under  your  direction,  and  as  a  mark  of  the 
estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  us,  we  have 
the  pleasure  of  offenng,  Reverend  Sir,  a  copy 
of  tne  new  map  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece.' " 

With  reference  to  the  general  state  of  the 
missionary  work,  Dr.  Hill  remarks :  ^  While 
the  influence  of  our  missionary  operations  is 
every  where  felt^  we  are  happy  to  find  that 
God  is  raising  up  among  the  clergy  of  the 
Greek  Churdi  tnose  who  agree  with  us  in 
making  His  word  the  all-important  means  of 
salvation."  And  he  quotes  from  a  lecture 
recently  delivered  by  one  of  the  educated 
clergy  of  the  Greek  Church,  who  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  by  the  Government 
as  public  preacher  in  the  capital  to  a  Bible 
Class  of  youne  females  in  one  of  the  public 
schools,  which  is  replete  with  evangelical 
sentiments. 

Stations  were  also  conunenced  and  main- 
tained for  some  time  at  Syra  and  Crete  \  but 
they  have  since  been  abandoned. 

American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. — 
The  mission  of  the  American  Baptist  Union 
in  Greece,  had  its  origin  in  the  sympa- 
thies whicn  had  been  awakened  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  behalf  of  a  people,  whose  an- 
cient splendor  and  power  present  a  striking 
contrast  to  their  present  feebleness  and  in- 
significance— a  people  to  the  genius  of  whose 
ancestors  the  civilized  world  with  one  ac- 
cord acknowledges  its  unceasing  obligations. 
The  Protestant  denominations  had  already 
established  missions  in  the  country,  when  in 
the  summer  of  1836,  the  Baptist  Board  of 
Missions  appointed  Messrs.  Cephas  Pasco 
and  Horace  T.  Love  missionaries  in  Greece. 
They  were  ordained  in  September  of  that 
year,  and  sailing  soon  afterwards,  they  ar- 
rived at  Patras  in  the  following  December. 
The  place  at  which  the  mission  was  to  be  es- 
tablished, had  not  been  determined  by  the 
managers,  and  the  missionaries  at  first  fixed 
their  residence  at  Patras,  a  town  in  the 
kingdom  of  Greece  containing  at  that  timo 
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about  7,000  inhabitants.  So  soon  aa  their 
acquaintance  with  the  lanraffe  would  allow^ 
they  opened  a  school  with  the  eaaction  of 
the  eoyemment)  which  was  soon  attended 
by  40  schohirs.  and  also  devoted  themseWes 
to  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  and 
tracts.  They  were  required  to  report  all 
their  proceedings  to  tne  goTemment^  and 
the  Holy  Synod  of  the  Greek  Church,  find- 
ing that  the  Scriptures  which  they  circulated 
were  not  of  the  authorized  version,  soon  is- 
sued a  decree  forbidding  them  to  be  read, 
and  commanding  them  to  be  burned  wher- 
ever they  might  be  found.  The  decree, 
however,  was  but  little  regarded,  save  by  a 
few  of  tne  priests,  who  alone  attempted  its 
enforcement.  But  the  attempt  was  futile, 
and  served  only  to  stimulate  a  curiosity 
which  before  was  latent  among  the  people. 

In  July,  1839,  Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Dickson 
was  appointed  a  teacher  in  the  mission,  and 
went  to  reside  at  Patras.  She  was  a  Scot- 
tish lady  who  had  resided  several  years  in 
Greece,  where,  with  her  husband,  now  de- 
ceased, she  had  been  connected  with  the  go- 
vernment school  in  the  island  of  Corfu,  fir. 
Pasco  having  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  consequence  of  iU-health,  the  operations 
of  the  mission  were  confined  to  Patras  and 
its  neighborhood,  until  April,  1840,  when 
Mr.  Love  was  obliged  by  the  unfriendly  cli- 
mate of  that  place  to  remove  with  his  family 
to  Corfu,  which,  f<^  sevend  years,  became 
the  principal  seat  of  the  mission.  Corfu  is 
the  capital  of  the  Ionian  Republic,  and  con- 
tains a  population  of  upwards  of  25  lOOO,  of 
whom  perhaps  10,000  are  English^  Italians 
and  Jews.  In  August,  1840,  Mr.  Love  bap- 
tized the  first  Greek  convert,  who,  being  a 
person  of  superior  intelligence,  soon  became 
an  assistant  in  the  mission,  and  was  appointr 
ed  to  resume  its  operations  at  Patras,  where 
he  labored  among  his  countrymen  for  seve- 
ral years  with  commendable  fidelity.  In 
the  summer  of  1841  Mr.  and  BCrs.  Buel  were 
sent  by  the  managers  to  join  the  mission  at 
Corfu — the  former  being  already  ordained 
as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  while  the  latter, 
a  lady  of  superior  cultivation,  was  appointed 
to  teach  in  we  mission  schools.  Mr.  Love 
preached  to  such  congregations  of  Greeks 
as  he  was  able  to  gather,  and  Mr.  Buel  com- 
menced a  service  in  English  for  the  English 
residents  of  the  island,  and  also  distributed 
tracts  among  the  native  population.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  latter  work  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  a  report  was  set  on  foot  that 
the  tracts  were  against  the  religion  of  the 
ooimtry,  especially  against  their  favorite 
Saint  SpeiridioD,  and  on  the  day  preceding 
Christmas,  1841,  the  festal  day  of  the  Sain^ 
Mr.  Buel  having  become  an  object  of  popular 
iealousy,  was  insulted  by  the  mob,  and  at 
length  attacked  with  open  violence  and  dri- 
ven to  his  own  house.    Hither  he  was  pur- 


sued by  the  mob,  who  broke  into  the  hooM 
and  destroyed  the  bibles,  tracts  and  other 
books,  as  well  as  much  of  the  funutore 
which  it  contained.  Mr.  Buel  and  the  ment- 
bers  of  his  family  were  rescued  from  the 
peril  to  which  they  were  exposed,  only  by 
the  interposition  of  the  commander  of  the 
British  garrison,  who  escorted  them  with  a 
strong  ^uard,  to  the  castle.  So  intense  was 
the  ezatement  among  the  people  that  a  few 
days  afterward  it  gave  rise  to  a  collision  be- 
tween them  and  some  soldiers  of  the  garri- 
son, which  was  brought  to  a  close  only  after 
the  destruction  of  several  lives.  The  affiur 
was,  on  subsequent  inquiry,  found  to  have 
its  origin  in  fidse  and  exciting  reports  which 
had  been  circulated  respecting  mr.  Buel  sad 
the  character  of  his  tracts.  Though  the 
other  missionaries  were  not  molested,  it  was 
deemed  prudent  that  he  should  withdimw 
for  a  period  from  active  participation  in  the 
mission.  He  accordingly  passed  the  two 
following  years  at  Malta.  Mr.  Love,  in  ad- 
dition to  preaching,  had  devoted  mucn  of  his 
time  to  the  preparation  of  evangelical  tracts 
and  the  translation  of  several  oi  the  most 
approved  school  books,  especially  relating  to 
Christian  morals  and  lundred  subjects,  some 
of  which  the  Commissioner  of  uistruction 
allowed  to  be  introduced  into  the  schools  of 
the  island.  They  were  also  introduoed  into 
many  of  the  scho<4s  of  Patras  in  the  king- 
dom of  Greece.  The  assistant,  whose  name 
was  Apostolos,  was  here  still  engaged  in  pro- 
secuting the  labors  of  the  mission.  He  en- 
tered with  ability  and  zeal  into  the  plan  of 
introducing  the  new  books  into  the  schools^ 
and  ui  the  winter  of  1842  brought  to  Mr. 
Love  at  Coriu,  two  converts  who  professed 
to  have  received  Uie  Gospel,  and  who  now 
solicited  baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  nussion- 
ary.  They  were  soon  baptized,  but  on  their 
return  to  Patras,  they  found  their  country- 
men so  exdted  against  them,  because  they 
had  become  Americans,  as  was  said,  tha^ 
together  with  Apostolos,  they  withdrew  to 
Athens,  and  the  mission  at  Patras  was 
henceforth  discontinued. 

The  health  of  Mr.  Love  had  kmg  been  de- 
clining in  thedimate  of  Greece,  and  eariv  in 
1843  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  here,  after  waiting  for  two 
vears  in  the  hope  of  a  return  to  tl^  mission, 
he  withdrew  fi!t>m  the  service  of  the  Board.* 
The  school  at  Corfu  was  continued  by  Mrs. 
Dickson.  In  1843  the  kingdom  of  Groeoe 
was  convulsed  with  a  poUtical  revolution 
which  had  long  been  threatening.  It  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  a  freer  consti- 
tution, whidi,  however,  though  it  contained 
provision  for  religious  rreedom,  also  spedally 
prohibited  all  attempts  at  proselyting.  Its 
operation  has  been  such  toat,  while  everv 
man  is  allowed  to  exercise  the  religious  faith 
which  he  already  professes,  no  one  is  allowed 
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to  pemude  another  to  change  his  faith.   But 
as  in  all  other  countries,  the  actual  freedom 
of  relif^on  has  been  found  to  depend  rather  on 
the  spirit  of  the  government  and  the  people, 
than  on  any  specific  proTisions  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  though  Frotestant  missionaries 
are  always  restricted  in  Greece,  they  yet 
encounter  but  few  obstacles  which  prudence 
and  address  may  not  remove  or  overcome. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  new  constitn- 
tioD,  Mr.  Bnel  returned  to  Greece  and  went 
to  reside  at  the  Pirasus,  where  Apostolos  had 
for  some  time  been  living.    He  immediately 
engaged  in  revising  the  translations  already 
made  by  Mr.  Love,  of  books  for  schools  and 
popidar  reading.    Of  these  the  principal  was 
President  Wayland's  ''Elements  of  Moral 
Science,"  a  work  which  has  since  passed 
quite  beyond  the  sphere  of  missionary  influ- 
ence, and  has  been  received  with  unusual 
lavor  by  teadiers,  professors  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  scholars  of  every  degree.    It  has 
been  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  the  Gymna- 
sia and  Hellenic  schools  both  of  Greece  pro- 
per and  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  has  become 
a  common  authority  in  morals  among  the 
people,  often  with  the  avowed  approval  of 
the  ecclesiastics  themselves. 

In  February,  1844,  the  mission  was  rein- 
forced by  the  arrival  of  Rev.  Albert  N.  Ar- 
nold and  Mrs.  Arnold  and  Miss  S.  E.Waldo, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  managers. 
The  ladies  immediately  associated  themselves 
with  Mrs.  Dickson  in  the  management  of  the 
schools.  Mr.  Arnold,  while  acquiring  the 
language,  commenced  a  service  in  English  for 
the  benentof  the  English  regiments  stationed 
at  Corfu.  Several  other  philanthropic  and 
religious  labors  which  had  hitherto  been  per- 
formed by  Rev.  Mr.  Lowndes,  an  English 
clergyman  of  the  Island,  were  now  in  conser 
quenoe  of  his  removal  devolved  on  Mr.  Ar- 
nold. To  these  his  attention  was  of  necessity 
mainly  confined  for  a  considerable  period 
after  his  arrival,  and  in  the  imsettlcd  condi- 
tion of  the  republic  at  that  time,  the  ques- 
tion of  discontinuing  the  mission  was  seri- 
ously entertained  by  the  managers.  At  their 
meeting  in  May,  1845,  they  referred  the  mat- 
ter to  uie  Executive  Committee  or  Acting 
Board,  as  it  was  then  styled,  with  the  autho- 
rity to  discontinue  the  mission  so  soon  as 
might  be  deemed  expedient.  The  corres- 
pondence which  ensued,  however,  deter- 
mined the  committee  to  continue  tne  mis- 
sion for  the  present  till  other  events  should 
enable  them  to  decide  more  confidently  re- 
specting its  final  issue.  This  experiment  has 
been  in  progress  ever  since,  and  has  perhaps 
exerted  an  unfriendly  influence  on  the  spirit 
and  labors  of  the  missionaries.  The  question 
has  been  considered  an  open  one  whether 
the  mission  would  survive  the  changes  of  a 
few  years,  and  no  reinforcements  have  been 
sent  to  strengthen  it.    Its  members,  how- 


ever, have  prosecuted  their  work  with  steadi- 
ness and  fidelity,  though  with  a  measure  of 
success  so  small  as  to  afford  but  little  encour- 
agement to  their  hopes  and  plans.  In  1846 
Mr.  Arnold  began  to  preach  in  the  Greek 
language  to  a  small  assembly  of  Greeks,  num- 
bering usually  from  thirty  to  forty ,while  still 
continuing  his  other  labors  among  the  Eng- 
lish population  and  the  regiments  of  Corfu. 
The  school  of  Mrs.  Dickson  also  continued 
to  prosper,  and  awakened  a  vride  interest 
both  among  the  philanthropic  residents  of 
the  island  and  Christian  friends  in  England 
and  Scotland.  Mr.  Buel  continued  to  preach 
and  prosecute  oihdt  labors  at  tiie  Piraeus, 
where  the  nussion  was,  in  many  respects, 
more  advantageously  situated  than  it  could 
be  at  Corfu,  or  in  any  part  of  the  Ionian 
Republic,  its  influences  here  were  direct- 
ed to  the  people  of  Greece — the  descendants 
of  those  whose  genius  once  filled  the  world 
with  its  renown,  and  who  still  cherish  the 
memories  and  traditions  of  their  ancient 
sires.  In  one  respeet,  however,  the  mission 
has  encountered  greater  obstacles  here  than 
in  the  Republic,  and  this  is  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  power  of  the  "  Eastern  Orthodox 
Church,"  as  it  is  stvled,  which  Isolds  the 
consciences  of  men  beneath  its  sway,  and 
tolerates  no  dissent  from  the  dogmas  of  its 
established  fiiith.  It  controls  the  authority 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  directs  the  influence 
of  the  press,  and  even  holds  the  courts  of  law 
in  bondage  to  its  spiritual  despotism.  The 
power  of  this  corrupt  combination  of  priestly 
bigotry  and  aristocratic  pride  has  often  been 
brought  to  bear  on  those  who  have  sought 
the  instructions  of  the  American  mission- 
aries in  Greece,  and  in  some  instances  even 
upon  the  missionaries  themselves.  This  re- 
mark finds  its  most  prominent  iUustration 
in  the  violent  and  inquisitorial  proceedings 
against  Doctor  King,  one  of  the  missionaries 
of  the  American  £>ard  of  Commissioners, 
and  is  verified  by  the  attempt  made  in  1847  to 
extinguish  the  Mptist  Mission  at  the  Piraeus. 
Mr.  Buel  was  suddenly  ordered  by  the  De- 
march  of  the  city  '^  to  dismiss  the  school  il- 
legally taught  in  his  house."  The  order  wad 
complied  with,  but  the  missionary  still  con- 
tinued his  Bible  class  and  preaching  on  Sun- 
day. A  few  weeks  afterwards  he  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Court  of  Magistrates  and 
fined  50  drachmas  for  teaching  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  without  a  license.  The  case, 
however,  was  carried  before  the  Court  or 
Appeals  at  Athens,  and  ably  argued  by  gen- 
tlemen ardentiy  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
religious  freedom,  and  the  sentence  was  re- 
verwd.  It  was  regarded  as  a  signal  triuinph 
of  free  principles,  and  has  exerted  an  influ- 
ence highly  favorable  to  the  independence  of 
Protestant  missionaries  residing  in  the  coun- 
try. They  have  since  been  molested  less 
frequenUy  than  before,  though  by  no  means 
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eyen  now  exempt  from  liability  to  annoj- 
ance  both  from  govermnent  and  people. 

In  October,  1851,  Mr.  Arnold  removed 
from  Corfu  to  Athens.  This  step  was  taken 
in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  on  account  of  an  impres-^ 
sion  which  had  long  prevailed  that  the  king- 
dom of  Greece,  invested  with  independence 
and  nationality  as  it  is,  offered  by  far  the 
more  inviting  field  for  missionary  labor. 
Mrs.  Dickson  remained  to  carry  on  her  flour^ 
ishing  and  useful  school  at  Corfu,  which  she 
still  continues  to  superintend  and  instruct. 
But  with  this  exception,  the  entire  mission 
since  the  autumn  of  1851  has  been  confined 
to  Athens  and  the  neighboring  city  of  Pirse- 
us.  Its  members  have  here  continued  their 
accustomed  labors  with  comparatively  few 
and  feeble  religious  results,  but  to  the  gene- 
ral spread  of  intelligence  and  of  liberal  sen- 
timents they  have  undoubtedly  contributed 
an  important  part.  The  native  converts 
have  at  no  period  numbered  more  than 
seven,  but  these,  in  one  4>f  their  communica- 
tions to  the  Board  of  Managers,  claim  to  be 
the  most  numerous  Protestant  communion 
in  Greece.  Amid  the  changes  which  are 
now  going  on  both  in  the  kingdom  and  the  re- 
public of  Greece,  the  missionaries  still  cling 
to  the  hope  that  new  opportunities  may  be 
presented  for  bringing  the  simple  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  in  contact  with  the  minds  of 
the  nation.  There  is  said  to  be  a  growing 
dissatisfaction  with  the  prevailing  faith  and 
mode  of  worship,  and  an  indication  that  the 
beginning  of  a  Protestant  reformation  may 
not  be  distant.  Meanwhile  the  missionaries 
prosecuting  such  labors  as  their  hands  find 
to  do,  are  waiting  to  take  advantage  of  every 
chaise  that  may  favor  the  dissemination  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  its  purity  among  the 
people  of  the  country.  Prof.  W.  Gammell. 

Statistics  of  the  Mission  far  1854.— Sta- 
tions, 3  ;  Missionaries,  2  ;  Female  assistants, 
3  ;  Native  preacher,  1 ;  Churches,  1 ;  Com- 
municants, 10 ;  Schools,  1 ;  Pupils,  52. 

GREEN-KEY :  A  station  of  the  Moravi- 
ans on  the  inland  of  St.  Thomas,  W.  I. 

GREENLAND:  (See  Labrador  and 
Greenland,) 

GRENADA :  One  of  the  West  India  Is- 
lands, about  20  miles  in  length  and  10  in 
breadth.  A  station  of  the  Wesleyans,  also 
of  the  Propagation  Society. 

GREEGREE :  A  charm  worn  by  the  na- 
tives of  Africa,  as  a  protection  against  evil 
spirits.  These  charms  are  of  various  kinds 
and  forms,  according  with  the  stupid  notions 
of  fi  fetish  religion. 

GRIQUA  TOWN :  Station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa,  530  miles 
north-east  of  Cape  Town,with  8  out-stations. 

GROENCKLOOF :  A  station  of  the  Uni- 
ted Brethren,  in  South  Africa,  40  miles  north 
of  Cape  Town, 


GUANGA :  A  station  of  the  Wesleyana 
in  Rafiraria.  S.  Africa. 

GUIANA:  (See  British  Guiana  and 
West  Indies,) 

GUNGREE:  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  Hindostan. 

GUY'S  HILL :  A  station  of  the  Wesley- 
ans in  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

HABAI:  A  station  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  in  the  Friendly  Islands. 

HADGEE,  or  HADJI :  The  title  of  a  Mo- 
hammedan who  performs  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca. 

HANA :  A  station  of  the  American  Board 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  MauL  It  is 
situated  in  a  beautifhl  locality,  the  whole 
country  being  crowned  with  the  richest  ver- 
dure. In  front  of  the  mission  house  is  an 
immense  bluff,  with  a  precipice  400  feet  high, 
in  which  are  two  caves,  in  one  of  which  tradi- 
tion says  Kaahumanu  was  born,  and  in  the 
othemursed. 

HANKEY:  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa,  near 
Gamtoos,  with  an  out-station  at  Krms  Fonr 
tein,  commenced  in  1825.  The  site  of  this 
station  is  on  a  dry,  barren  land,  near  the 
Gamtoos  river,  surrounded  by  hills,  render- 
ing it  unfit  for  sustaining  a  large  population. 
Here  the  genius  and  activity  of  the  mission 
ary  have,  by  much  perseverance,  triumphed 
over  the  obstacles  of  nature,  in  making  a 
tunnel  through  one  of  these  hills,  leading  the 
waters  of  the  Gamtoos  over  a  lai^  tract  of 
land,  thus  giving  the  people  labor,  and  afford- 
ing the  means  of  support  and  comfort. 

HARM ATTAN :  A  dry  easterly  wind  in 
Africa,  which  destroys  vegetation. 

HASTINGS :  A  town  of  liberated  Afri- 
cans, in  the  River  District,  Sierra  Leone, 
West  Africa,  near  Regent's  Town:  Church 
Missionary  Society. 

HAURAKI :  A  district  in  New  Zealand, 
containing  four  tribes  of  natives,  among  whom 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  nave  a 
mission. 

HAWAII :  The  largest  of  the  Sandwich 
Island  group,  being  97  miles  in  length  and 
78  in  breadth,  280  in  circumference,  contain- 
ing a  surface  of  4,000  square  miles.  The 
greater  part  of  the  cultivated  land  is  near 
the  sea-shore,  along  which  the  towns  and 
villi^s  of  the  natives  are  thickly  scattered. 
A  gradual  and  unbroken  ascent  leads  from 
the  sea-shore  to  the  summits  of  three  mount- 
ains which  enclose  a  central  valley,  the  crater 
of  an  immense  volcano,  called  Mauna  Loa. 
The  American  Board  have  6  stations  on  this 
island. 

H AYTI :    See  West  Indies. 

HENTHADA :  A  large  town  in  southern 
Burmah  on  the  Irrawaddy,  120  miles  from 
Rangoon.  A  station  of  the  mission  of  the 
Am.  Baptist  Missionary  Union  in  Burmah. 

HERYEY  ISLANDS :    A  group  of  is- 
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Imnds  in  the  Southern  Pacific,  situated  he- 
tween  lat  19<^  and  21*'  S.,  and  long.  156<^  and 
161^  West.  It  embraces  Mangaia,  Atiu, 
Aitotaki,  BCauke,  Mitiaro,  and  Herrey's 
Island.    Population,  7,000. 

HIERARCHY :  An  ecclesiastical  system, 
comprehending  different  orders  of  clergy. 

HILO :  A  district  on  the  western  coast 
of  the  island  of  Hawaii,  forming,  in  connec- 
tion with  Puna^  the  parish  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Coan,  formerly  a  missionary  of  the  American 
Board,  now  pastor  of  the  native  church, 
from  whom  he  receives  his  support. 

HINDOSTAN:  Boundar ies and  Surface.— 
The  name  HindoBtan^  was  given  to  the  south- 
em  portion  of  India  by  the  Persians,  and 
signifies,  literally,  "  negrtP^  and  ^negroland?^ 
But  as  now  used,  to  designate  the  entire 
country  south  of  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
the  term  is  of  European  origin.  The  vast 
triangular  country,  called  Hindostan,  lies 
between  the  8th  and  35th  degrees  of  north 
latitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  the  highest  in  the 
world,  on  the  N.  £.  and  N.  W.,  by  the  rivers 
Brahmaputra  and  the  Indus,  and  on  every 
other  side  bv  the  ocean.  It  comprises  an  area 
of  over  1,2(X),000  square  miles,  or  about  one- 
third  part  of  the  estimated  area  of  Europe. 
The  proportion  of  solid  land  is  even  greater 
than  this,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  inland 
waters.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  of  a 
Tcry  marked  character.  In  the  northern 
portion  are  three  great  ranges  of  mountains, 
rising,  one  higher  than  the  other,  as  we  pro- 
teed  northward,  with  elevated  valleys  be- 
tween. These  valleys,  themselves,  are  from 
2,000  to  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  east  and  west  Ghauts  are  also  noted 

• 

ranges,  some  of  their  granite  peaks  rising  to 
the  height  of  8,000  feet.  The  great  coal 
field,  which  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this 
country,  is  65  miles  in  leo^h  and  12  in 
breadth,  running  on  both  sides  of  the  rirer 
Damoda.  Three  pits  only  have  been  sunk 
to  the  depth  of  90  feet.  The  coal  is  largely 
consumed  in  Calcutta  for  forges  and  steam 
navigation.  The  geology  of  Hindostan  is 
very  simple,  compared  with  that  of  European 
countries,  consisting  of  only  four  classes  of 
rocks,  viz. :  the  granite,  the  sand-stone  and 
clay  slate,  the  trap,  and  the  alluvial. 

Rivers  and  Lakes, — ^The  rivers  of  this 
country  have  their  sources  either  in  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  or  within  the  great 
central  table-Und.  The  principal  of  Uiese 
are  the  Brahmaputra  and  the  Granges.  The 
first  of  these,  from  its  source  to  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  is  about  350  miles.  Having  a  rapid 
current,  and  passing  generally  through  a  wild 
and  inhospitable  country,  it  is  of  but  little 
use  for  purposes  of  navigation.  The  Ganges 
has  its  source  in  about  20  degrees  N.  lat., 
and  runs  1,350  miles,  emptying  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  a  few  miles  from  the  Brahmaputra. 


The  Ganges  has  several  important  branches, 
as  the  Soane,  the  Hoogly,  the  Jumna,  &c, 
Hindostan  contains  no  lakes  of  importance, 
either  of  salt  or  fresh  water,  at  least  none  that 
can  be  compared  with  those  of  N.  America, 
or  even  of  Switzerland  or  Scotland. 

Coast  and  Climate, — The  coast  of  Hindos- 
tan is  very  little  broken  by  inlets  of  the  sea. 
The  only  gulfs  of  importance  are  those  of 
Cutch  and  Cambary.  The  only  good  harbor 
is  that  of  Bombay.  The  climate  of  the 
country  is  greatly  diversified,  owing  in  part 
to  its  alternation  of  lofty,  mountain  ranges 
and  deep  valleys ;  partly,  also,  to  the  mon- 
soons, which,  as  a  general  rule,  blow  from 
the  N.  E.  during  the  serene  temperate 
months  of  winter,  and  from  the  S.  W.  during 
the  tempestuous  and  hot  or  rainy  months  of 
summer.  The  year  has  been  generally 
divided  into  three  well-defined  seasons,  viz., 
the  hot,  the  wet,  and  the  cold.  The  mean 
temperature  of  Bombay  is  82^  Fah.  At 
Madras  the  mean  temperature  is  84^,  and  at 
Dawar,  on  the  table-land,  it  is  75^.  At  Cal- 
cutta it  is  79^.  In  May,  the  hottest  month, 
the  thermometer  rises  at  Calcutta,  to  100^,  and 
in  winter  it  falls  nearly  to  the  freezing  point. 

Native  PapulatunL-^The  number  of  abor- 
iginal races  in  Hindostan,  differing  in  lan- 
guage, manners,  &e.,  is  very  great.  Of  these 
races,  eight  have  been  considered  as  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  by  a  degree  of  supe- 
riority in  civilization,  the  arts,  language,  liter- 
ature, and  the  richer  and  more  extensive  terri- 
tories which  they  occupy.  These  are  the  Benr 
gake,  Oriya,  Mahratta,  Oujratee,  Telinga^ 
Tamils  Kamata^  and  Hindi,  or  Hindostanee, 
The  Bengalee  nation  occupies  above  80,000 
square  miles  of  fertile  land,  chiefly  within  the 
delta  of  theGanees,  and  comprises  a  population 
of  nearly  25,000,000.  The  Tamil  nation  oc- 
cupies S6fiQ0  square  miles,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  with  a  population 
of  nearlv  7,000,000.  The  Telinga  people 
occupy  100,000  square  miles  of  the  N.  E. 
portion  of  the  peninsula,  and  number  proba- 
bly 7,000,000  or  8,000,000.  The  Oriya  nation, 
covering  17,000  square  miles  of  the  low  lana 
which  connects  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  with 
the  south  peninsula,  numbers  about  4,000,000. 
The  Mahratta  nation  extends  over  nearly 
200,000  square  miles,  between  the  22d  and 
23d  degrees  of  N.  lat.,  and  its  population  is 
estimated  at  about  12,000,000  of  people.  The 
Kamata,  or  Canara  nation,  numbers  about 
5,000,000,  and  are  foimd  upon  the  extensive 
table-land  south  of  the  18th  deg.,  N.  lat.  Tho 
people  speaking  the  Hindostanee  languag^ 
occupv  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  of 
the  Ganges,  and  number  about  20,000,000. 
The  most  enterprising  of  these  nations,  it  is 
to  be  observe^  have  occasionally  passed, 
either  as  c6nquerors  or  colonists,  into  the 
territories  of  each  other,  or  of  their  neigh- 
bors.   Thus  we  find  colonies  of  the  Tamils 
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settled  in  the  Malayalim,  of  Telingas  in 
Karnata  and  the  Tamil  country,  of  Mahrat^ 
tas  in  the  Telinga,  Tamil,  and  Karnata  coun- 
tries, &c.  These  colonies  QOt  unfrequently 
preserve  their  national  language,  their  ori- 
ginal manners,  and  their  purity  of  descent, 
in  their  adopted  countries.  The  barbarous 
and  savage  tribes  of  India  are  to  be 
found  in  the  recesses  of  mountains,  never  in 
the  fertile  plains  or  extensive  table-lands. 
These  barbarous  tribes  are  considered  abori- 
ginal, in  common  with  others  of  the  plains, 
and  their  savage  character  is  ascribed  to 
their  unfavorable  situation,  and  the  hostility 
of  the  powerful  occupants  of  the  lower  and 
more  fertile  regions. 

Foreign  Setttera, — Besides  the  original 
and  peculiar  inhabitants  of  Hindostan,  a 
crowd  of  foreign  colonists  or  settlers  of 
different  nations,  form  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  present  population  of  the  country. 
They  are  confined  to  particular  spots,  or  scat- 
tered indiscriminately  over  the  country,  ac- 
cording to  the  place  of  their  arrival,  or  other 
causes.  These  several  classes  of  foreign 
population,  following  the  order  of  their  sup- 
posed arrival,  are  as  follows,  viz.:  Jews, 
Syrian  Christians,  Arabs,  Armenians,  Par- 
sees,  Persians,  Afghans,  Tartars,  Turks, 
Abyssinians,  Portuguese,  English,  Dutch, 
French,  Danes,  and  Chinese. 

Religions. — ^The  principal  religion  of  the 
160,000,000  of  Hindostan—about  one-half 
the  population  of  Europe — is  Brtxhrninism, 
(which  see.)  The  other  forms  of  religion 
are  the  Jain,  BiHdhist,  Seik,  Mohammedan, 
and  Christian.  The  first  of  these  forms  of 
religion  prevails  chiefly  in  the  great  provinces 
of  Gujrat  and  Talawa,  on  the  western  shore 
of  India,  but  more  or  less  of  it  is  found  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country.  The  Budhist 
religion  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
Bahar,  within  tne  great  plain  of  the  Ganges; 
but  though  so  prevalent  in  Ceylon,  and  in 
countries  to  the  E.  and  N.,  it  is  nearly  ex- 
tinct in  Hindostan.  The  Seik  form  of  reli- 
^on  was  originated  by  Nanak,  in  1419,  and 
18  confined  to  the  N.  W.  part  of  Hindostan. 
The  Mohammedan  religion  appeared  in  In- 
dia about  the  beginning  of  the  ilth  century, 
and  its  adherents  are  supposed,  for  all  India, 
to  amount  to  about  onenseventh  of  the  entire 
population.  The  Christians  abound  most 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  country.  The 
greater  number  are  Nestorians,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  embraced  Christianity  through 
the  labors  of  Greek  missionaries  from  Sjrria, 
as  early  as  the  2d  and  3d  centuries.  Most 
of  the  remainder  are  Catholics,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Portuguese  and  persons  converted 
by  Portuguese  missionaries. 

Languages. — There  are  more  than  fifty 
native  languages  spoken  throughout  Hindos- 
tan. Some  Hindoos  of  the  northern  portion 
of  the  country  are  acquainted  with  three  dead 


languages,  viz. :  the  Sanscrit  the  Sarasw&tfy 
or  #racrit,  and  the  Pali.  Oi  these  three,  the 
Sanscrit  contains  internal  evidence  of  being 
the  oldest.  It  was  the  language  of  a  people 
who,  according  to  a  very  probable  Hindoo 
tradition,  occupied  the  Jumna,  a  littlo  to  the 
N.  W.  of  Delhi,  and  with  it  probably  origin- 
ated the  Brahminical  religion,  and  the  nrst 
dawn  of  Hindoo  civilization.  The  Pracnt 
was  the  language  that  succeeded  it  in  the 
same  country,  and  it  seems  to  bear  the  same 
sort  of  relation  to  it  that  the  Italian  does  to 
the  Latin.  The  Pali  is  a  language  that 
sprung  up  in  the  province  of  Bahar.  Of  this 
also,  the  Sanscrit  forms  the  ground-work. 
With  the  people  speaking  the  Pali  langui^ 
sprung  up  the  religion  of  Budha ;  and  the 
Pali  is  to  this  day  the  sacred  language  of  all 
the  Asiatic  nations  who  have  Budlusm  for 
their  national  worship.  The  existence  of 
these  three  languages,  that  have  necessarily 
ceased  to  bo  spoken,  affords  evidence  of  th« 
great  antiquity  of  Hindoo  civilization.  Ooa 
or  other  of  the  languages  in  question,  is  more 
or  less  mixed  up,  not  only  with  every  lan- 
guage of  Hindostan,  but  also  with  the  lan- 
guages of  most  of  the  neighboring  countries. 
To  the  north  they  form  the  ground-work  of 
these  languages,  as  Latin  does  of  Italian ;  to 
the  south  they  are  engrafted  on  the  language 
somewhat  as  the  French  is  on  our  Saxon 
tongue.  The  literary  Hindoos  reckon  that 
there  are  ten  cultivated  languages,  having^  a 
written  character  and  a  literature.  The 
enumeration  of  these  languages,  however,  is 
not  very  distinct  as  applicable  to  the  present 
times.  The  Hindee  is  the  most  cultivated 
and  generally  spoken  of  all  the  native  lan- 
guages of  Hindostan.  Besides  the  local  lan- 
guage of  each  district,  the  Hindee  is  com- 
monly spoken  by  all  persons  of  educatimi, 
throughout  all  parts  of  India.  Of  the  dead 
languages  the  Sanscrit  is  as  much  studied  in 
India  as  the  Latin  is  in  Europe.  Then  there 
are  eight  languages  spoken  by  a  very  numer- 
ous population,  twenty  spoken  by  a  people 
less  numerous  but  still  civilized,  and  at  least 
thirty  spoken  by  rude  tribes ;  making  in  nXL 
fifty-eight  living  languages.  This  may  be 
taken  as  conclusive  evidence  that  all  India 
was  never  subject  to  one  government,  and 
never  thoroughly  united  in  large  masses.  To 
the  native  languages  above  enumerated,  must 
be  added  the  Persian,  as  much  used  as  Latin 
is  in  Europe ;  the  Arabic,  often  studied  from 
religious  motives;  the  Portuguese,  a  good 
deal  spoken  in  some  parts  of  the  maritime 
coast;  and  the  English,  which  is  making 
considerable  progress. 

Literature, — ^OSie  largest  portion  of  Hin- 
doo literature  is  contained  in  the  dead  San- 
scrit, that  which  is  found  in  the  living  Ian* 
guages  being  little  else  than  translations, 
or  paraphrases  from  it.  To  Hindoo  liteni' 
ture  in  any  language,  prose  compoeition  is 
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hardlj  known.  Erery  thing  is  In  Teen, 
even  works  on  Astronomy,  medicine,  Ad 
grammar.  These  facts  are  evidence  of  great 
antiquity  and  mdeness,  and  they  also  show 
that  for  2,000  or  3,000  years  at  least  natiye 
literatare  has  made  little  progress.  The  two 
most  celebrated  works  of  Hindoo  literatare 
are  the  Mahabarat  and  the  Bamayaua ;  the 
one  giimig  an  acconntof  the  wars  of  Bharat, 
and  the  other,  the  adyentaree  of  Bama,  kii^ 
of  Ayndhya,  a  supposed  incarnation  of  V  ishnn, 
the  ''Preserver  of  the  Hindoo  Triad.'^ 
These  fictions  are  considered  not  only  ex- 
travagant  and  contradictory  to  all  the  physi- 
cal laws  of  the  globe,  bnt  p^lix,  trifling  and 
childish  to  the  last  degree. 

iSt:ieRce.-^Hindoo  science  is  confined  chiefly 
to  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  astro- 
nomy. They  are  allowed  to  be  the  invent- 
ors of  the  system  of  notation,  which  the 
Arabs  borrowed  from  them  and  we  from  the 
Arabs.  In  the  science  of  geography,  medi- 
cine, botany,  Ac,  the  Hindoos  are  extremely 
ignorant,  ia  grammar  they  have  made  large 
pretensions,  and  they  have  constnicted  a 

very  valuable  grammar  of  the  Tamil,  and 

the  Sanscrit  .has  been  thoroughly  sub- 
jected to  rules.  In  astronomy  the  Hindoos 
pride  themselves,  but  in  this  they  can  lay  no 
claim  to  originality ;  neither  have  they  ever 
applied  it  to  any  practical  purposes,  except 
in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  to  reckoning 
time. 

Arts  and  AgricuUure. — The  arts  in  which 
the  Hindoos  have  made  the  greatest  progress 
are  i^culture,  weaving,  dyeing,  and  archi- 
tecture. Their  agricultural  implements  are 
simple  and  rude,  and  their  mode  of  using 
them  equally  so.  Their  greatest  skill  in 
agriculture  has  been  displayed  m  works  of 
irrigation,  consisting  of  embankments,  reser- 
voirs or  tanks,  and  wells.  The  reservoirs 
are  often  of  vast  extent,  and  capable  of  con- 
verting 4,000  or  5,000  acres  of  dreary,  sandy 
desert,  into  productive  com^elds.  Their 
wells  are  often  sunk  to  the  depth  of  300 
feet.  The  articles  cultivated  by  the  Hindoos 
from  very  early  times  are  wheat,  barley, 
rice,  millet,  pulse,  sugar-cane,  mustard— the 
cocoa,  areca,  and  other  palms— cardamoms, 
black-pepper,  cotton,  the  mulberry,  indigo, 
madder,  and  the  banana — also  many  other 
productions  common  to  the  clinuite.  The 
ox,  horse,  hog,  buffalo,  elephant,  dog,  sheep, 
and  goaL  have  been  domesticated  and  used 
by  the  Hindoos  from  the  earliest  antiquity. 
'Ae  common  poultry  is  of  equal  antiquity 
among  them. 

In  the  art  of  weaving  the  Hindoos  were 
skilled  at  a  very  early  period,  particularly  in 
the  weaving  of  cotton,  silk,  and  the  hair  of 
the  Thibetlan  goat  The  cotton  plant  is 
grown  almost  every  where  in  Hindostan. 

Iheir  silk  weaving  has  never  equaled  that 
of  China,  the  raw  material   being  inferior. 


The  OashmeriaoB,  the  manufacturers  of  the 
well  known  shawls  which  bear  their  name, 
are  descended  from  the  genuine  Hindoos, 
who  were  the  nearest  neighbors  to  the  mdo 
tribes  to  whom  the  shawl  goat  belonged. 
The  invention  of  the  shawl  manufacture  may 
therefore  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  Hindoos. 
Their  architecture  is  of  the  sunplest  kind, 
except  that  which  is  dedicated  to  religion. 
Their  temples,  however,  are  alike  distin- 
guished for  tneir  magnitude  and  durabil- 
ity, and  for  their  grandeur  and  beauty.  The 
Mohammedans  introduced  a  much  higher 
order  of  architecture,  in  the  construction  of 
their  mosques  and  mausoleums.  In  useful 
architectare,suGh  as  dwelling  houses,  bridges, 
roads,  ftc,  the  Hindoos  have  made  very  lit- 
tle progress. 

Physical  and  InteUectual  Character. — ^In 
respect  to  race,  the  Hindoos  have  been  re- 
garded by  naturalists  as  belonging  to  what 
they  call  the  Caucasian  or  European ;  but 
this  is  proved  by  the  best  modem  writers  to 
be  untrue.  The  European  is  white,  the  Hin- 
doo black,  or  nearly  so.  The  European  has 
an  endless  variety  in  the  color  of  the  hair 
and  of  the  eye,  while  with  the  Hindoo  the 
hair  is  always  black,  and  the  eye  a  dark 
brown.  In  physical  force,  the  Hindoo  is 
below  not  only  the  European,  but  even  the 
Arab,  the  Persian,  and  the  Chinese.  The 
intellectual  character  of  the  Hindoos  cqrres- 
ponds  to  their  physical.  The^  have  subtil- 
ty,  but  not  much  originality  or  practical 
good  sense.  In  vigor  and  manliness  of 
mind  they  are  below  the  Arabs  and  Persians. 
In  moral  character  the  Hindoos  rank  ex- 
tremely low.  Candor,  integrity,  and  ingen- 
uousness of  mind,  cannot  be  said  to  exist 
among  them.  Juaicial  perjury  is  said  to  bo 
practiced  in  Hindostan  on  a  wider  scale  than 
in  any  other  country.  The  Hindoos  are  gen- 
erally credited  with  frugality,  patience,  do- 
cility, and  even  industry ;  but  their  frugality 
is  akin  to  avarice,  and  their  docility  to  pas- 
siveness.  They  about  as  readily  submit  to 
wrong  and  oppression,  as  make  an  effort  to 
improve  their  condition. 

briiish  Rule. — The  great  body  of  the  Hin- 
doos had,  for  six  centuries  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  British  government,  been 
under  the  dominion  of  foreigners,  and  of 
foreigners  more  energetic  than  themselves, 
if  not  more  civilized.  Their  conquerors 
were  Asiatics,  with  complexion,  manners, 
customs,  &c^  approaching  to  the  natives, 
with  whom  they  to  a  considerable  extent 
associated.  Even  in  matters  of  religion, 
where  the  difference  was  widest,  a  good  de- 
gree of  toleration  was  allowed,  and  the  Hin- 
doo converts  to  Mohammedanism  were  ad- 
missible to  the  highest  offices  of  state.  So 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  Hindoos  were  rather 
gainers  by  their  subjection  to  a  foreign  do- 
I  minion* 
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British  rale  may  be  considered  as  having  Inaw  is,  that  it  is  not  pledged  to  the  si^iport 


been  practically  established  in  India  for  a 
period  of  about  90  years.    This  government 
m  its  practical  operation,  may  be  regarded 
as  an  enlightened  despotism ;  a  good  deal 
controlled  by  the  public  opinion  of  English- 
men on  the  spot,  and  to  a  much  smaller  ex- 
tent by  Parliament  and  public  opinion  in 
England.    The  British  Government  in  India 
has  been  divided  into  three  jperiods,  the  last 
of  which  commenced  in  1814,  and  comes 
down  to  the  present  time.    The  influx  of 
Europeans  into  India  since  1814,  has  result- 
ed in  something  like  a  public  and  independ- 
ent opinion  at  the  principal  seats  of  com- 
merce, which  serves  to  modify  the  despotic 
character  of  the  government.    The  press  of 
India,  which  was  formerly  under  a  rigorous 
censorship,  is  now  thrown  open,  and  cm- 
ploys  itself  in  redressing  public  and  private 
wrongs.     The  government  which  England 
administers  in  India  is  in  many  respects  op- 
pressive, and  liable  to  great  abuses.     An 
English  writer  says.  "  It  is  not  a  national 
government,  nor  is  it  as  yet  a  government 
carried  on  by  conquerors  who  have  made 
the  slightest  progress  towards  naturalization 
or  amalgamation  with  the  party  governed. 
We  are  aliens  in  blood,  in  manners,  in  lan- 
gua^,  and  in  religion,  carrying  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  80,000,000  of  people,  and  ex- 
ercising a  control  over  50,000,000  more,  at  a 
distance  of  12,000  miles.    The  local  govern- 
ment is  purely  vicarial,  and  the  essential  ad- 
ministration rests  with  men  residing  at' a 
vast  distance,  who  never  saw  the  country, 
and  who  have  no  actual  knowledge  of  its 
manners  and  institutions.    These  men  them- 
selves are  perpetually  changing,  and   look 
upon  Indian  aflairs  as  matters  of  very  sec- 
ondary importance  to  domestic  and  Euro- 
pean politics.    The  local  governments,  in- 
stead of  being  responsible  to  the  parties 
whose  administration  they  conduct,  are  only 
amenable  for  their  acts  to  their  political 
friends  in  Europe,  while  the  affairs  of  India 
are  too  complex,  too  extensive,  and  too  re- 
mote, to  be  understood  by,  or  for  the  most 
part^to  excite  any  interest  in,  the  people 
and  Parliament  of  England.    In  India,  gene- 
rally, the  acts  of  the  local  government  are 
secretly  prepared  without  consulting  or  at- 
tempting to  conciliate  the  parties  for  whom 
the  laws  are  made." 

However  true  and  just  these  statements 
may  be,  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture, 
which  it  is  more  pleasing  to  contemplate. 
With  evident  candor  and  fairness,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Board,  in  their  re- 
port for  1846,  say : 

^^  It  is  a  deeply  interesting  fact  that  the 
British  government  in  India  is  almost  every 
year  assuming  a  more  Christian  character, 
and  adopting  a  more  humane  and  liberal 
policy.    The  declaration  of  the  government 


or  countenance  of  Hindooism,  that  the  prin- 
ciple which  guides  it  is,  that  all  retigions 
professed  by  its  subjects  shall  be  equally  tol* 
erated  and  protected ;  and  that^  contrafy  to 
what  has  till  recently  been  the  law  of  the 
land,  the  Hindoo  may  embrace  Christianity^ 
and  br€Ak  caste  without  the  forfeitare  of 
property,  or  any  other  of  his  civil  rights  and« 
immunities.    On  this  principle  the  govern- 
ment is  going  steadily  forward,  suppressing 
those  disgusting  and  inhuman  rites  connect- 
ed with  Hindooism  which  war  upon  sodety, 
correcting  the  abuses  which  have  grown  up 
under  the  unnatural  state  of  things  which 
has  long  prevailed  in  Ix^ia,  encouraging  edu- 
cation, the  arts  and  usages  of  more  enlight- 
ened nations,  and  giving  Christian  truth  free 
scope  to  exert  its  purifying  and  elevating 
power  over  the  public  mind.  In  this  manner 
God  is  breaking  down  barriers  and  opening 
the  way  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in 
India.'*^ 

This  view  of  the  nature  and  influence  of 
British  rule  in  India,  corresponds  with  the 
still  more  recent  statements  of  the  mission- 
aries, and  will  be  regarded  as  more  than 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  temp<ntd 
and  incidental  evils  resulting  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government. 


MISSIONS. 

American  Board. — The  missions  of  the 
American  Board  in  Hindostan,  or  India, 
have  been  of  long  standing,  and  have  been 
eminently  successful.  They  now  occupy 
Bombay^  Ahmednuggur,  Satara^  Eblapur^ 
Madura^  Arcot^  and  Madras.  Of  the  work 
accomplished  at  each  of  these  places  only 
a  comprehensive  view  can  be  given,  and 
this  will  be  best  done  by  noticing  each  field 
separately,  as  far  as  practicable. 

BoTiibay. — ^The  first  missionaries  of  the 
Board  to  India  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  Juno 
1812,  and  were  followed  by  others  m 
August  These  brethren  all  received  their 
instructions  from  the  Board  at  Salem,  Feb. 
7, 1812,  and  as  this  was  the  first  foreign 
missionary  enterprise  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and 
these  its  first  missionaries,  their  names  may 
properly  be  given.  They  were.  Rev.  Messrs. 
Adoniram  Judson,  Samuel  Pfott,  Samuel 
Newell,  Gordon  Hall,  and  Luther  Rice.  On 
reaching  Calcutta,  they  found  the  country 
so  embroiled  in  war.  uiat  to  enter  upon  a 
mission  there  was  impossible,  and  after  a 
little  delay,  Messrs.  Hall  and  Nott  proceed- 
ed to  Bombay.  (For  a  description  of  the 
place,  see  article,  Bombay,)  Mr.  Judson 
and  Mr.  Rice,  soon  after  reaching  Calcutta, 
changed  their  sentiments  and  joined  the 
Baptist  mission.  Mr.  Newell  spent  some 
time  in  visiting  the  Isle  of  France  and  Cey- 
lon, before  going  to  Bombay.    It  was  left  to 
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Messrs.  Hall  &  Nott,  therefore,  to  commence 
the  first  mission  of  the  Board  in  India.  At 
first  they  were  embarrassed  bj  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  govemment,  and  it  was  not  till 
earlj  in  the  year  1814  that  the  missionaries 
*^  were  fiurly  settled  in  their  work."  Never 
did  men  show  a  more  earnest,  self-sacrific- 
ing devotion  to  their  Master.  In  a  letter 
dated  September,  1815,  the  missionaries 
say :  "  We  have  noade  so  much  proficiency 
in  the  Mahratta  language  as  to  be  able  to 
enter  upon  the  great  work  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen.  We  have  also  com- 
menced the  work  of  translating  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  Mahratta  language."  Two 
months  later  tiiey  say :  "We  have  translated 
a  Harmony  of  the  Crpspels  and  several  tracts, 
copies  of  which  are  now  in  circulation  among 
the  heathen."  In  November,  1816,  Mr. 
Bardwell  and  his  wife  reached  Bombay,  and 
Joined  the  mission.  In  March  of  this  year, 
the  first  printing-press  at  Bombay  went  into 
operation,and  1,500  copies  of  a  Scripture  tract 
of  eight  pages  were  issued.  During  this  year 
alBo,the  establishment  and  care  of  schools  was 
entered  upon.  Thus,  in  three  years  from  the 
time  of  entering  this  field,  these  devoted  ser- 
vants of  Christ  were  preaching  the  Gospel 
to  the  benighted  Hindoos  in  their  native 
tongue,  circulating,  from  their  own  press, 
translations  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  tracts, 
and  gathering  heathen  children  and  youth 
into  the  mission  schools.  In  1818  they  had 
eleven  schools,  and  six  hundred  boys  under 
instruction.  In  view  of  so  important  a  fact 
the  missionaries  say :  '^  In  these  schools  we 
seem  to  see  a  thousand  Hindoo  hands  at 
woric,  from  year  to  year,  in  undermining  the 
&bric  of  Hindoo  idolatry." 

In  1818  the  mission  reported  three  sta- 
tions,—one  the  seat  of  the  mission,  in  the 
^  great  native  town  of  Bombay ;"  one  at  Ma- 
biin,  about  six  miles  north,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  twenty  thousand ;  and  a  third 
at  Tannah,  the  chief  town  of  Sidsette,distant 
from  Bombay  about  twenty-five  miles,  and 
separated  only  by  a  narrow  strait  from  a 
dense  and  wide  spread  population  on  the 
continent.  Messrs.  Nichols  and  Graves  oo- 
copied  the  out-stations.  During  this  year, 
Carania^  an  island  near  Bombay,  containing 
10,000  inhabitants,  was  explored ;  and  also 
Choale,  a  place  upon  the  coast  thirty  miles 
south  of  Bombay.  Places  still  farther  dis- 
tant were  also  visited,  and  their  population 
and  condition  ascertained.  The  schools  had 
now  increased  to  twenty-five,  with  1200  hea- 
then children  and  a  hundred  Jewish,  and  as 
many  tnore  of  occasional  attendants;  and 
meanwhile  the  mission  press  was  constantly 
taming  off  portions  of  Scripture,  tracts,  and 
elementary  school  books.  Thus  rapidly  did 
the  field  whiten  under  their  labors. 

In  November.  1821,  Mr.  Bardwell  arrived 
at  Boston  with  tus  wife  and  child,  he  having 


been  compelled  to  leave  the  mission  on  ac- 
count of  declining  health.  Four  months  after 
the  departure  of  Mr.  Bardwell,  the  mission 
sustained  another  severe  loss  in  the  death 
of  Mr.  Newell,  who,  as  has  been  stated,  was 
one  of  the  four  young  men  who  first  offered 
themselves  to  the  Board  as  missionaries  to 
any  part  of  the  heathen  world.  He  fell  a 
victim  to  cholera  morbus.  In  1822  a  mission 
chapel  was  erected  at  Bombay,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  about  $4,500,  $1,700  of  which  was 
subscribed  in  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  and  the 
rest  in  this  country.  The  dedication  of  this 
first  Christian  temple  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Indian  peninsula,  took  place  on  the  12th 
of  May,  1823,  and  was  a  memorable  event. 
The  dedication  services,  with  the  exception 
of  one  English  hymn,  were  all  in  the  Mah- 
ratta language.  In  the  following  June  the 
observance  of  the  monthly  concert  was  com- 
menced in  this  chapel. 

Near  the  close  of  1822,  the  missionaries 
sent  out  two  Jewish  schoolmasters,  with 
6,000  copies  of  extracts  from  the  Scriptures, 
and  numerous  tracts,  in  the  Mahratta  lan- 
guage, for  distribution  among  the  people. 
They  had  scattered  about  2,000  copiei(,when 
they  were  arrested  by  the  local  authorities 
and  sent  back  with  their  books  to  Bombay, 
the  Governor  in  Council  saying  that  books 
exposing  the  corruptions  of  heathenism 
would  endanger  the  public  tranquillity.  In 
1824  the  mission  was  strengthened  by  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Frost  and  Mrs.  Graves ;  but  it 
was  visited  with  sore  bereavement  soon 
after,  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Nichols  of  the  Tan- 
mth  station,  who  had  been  seven  years 
among  the  heathen,  most  of  the  time  preach- 
ing to  them  in  their  native  language. 

In  1825  a  society  was  formed  at  Bombay, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  English  Governor, 
called  the  Bombay  Native  School  Book  and 
School  Society,  designed  to  promote  the 
education  of  Hindoo  children.  At  this  pe- 
riod the  missionaries  were  able  to  report 
very  gratifying  progress  in  the  education  of 
heathen  girls,  in  spite  of  the  strong  native 
prejudices,  75  being  under  instruction.  The 
whole  number  of  children  in  the  schools 
was  1,750, 133  of  them  of  Jewish  parentage. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1826,  the  mission 
suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  dealb  of  Mr. 
Hall,  one  of  tiie  two  by  whom  the  mission 
of  the  Boaord  at  Bombay  was  established. 
He  was  seized  with  the  cholera,  while  on  a 
preaching  tour  on  the  Continent,  and  died 
m  eight  or  nine  hours.  One  of  his  last  ef- 
forts was,  an  appeal  to  American  Christians 
in  behalf  of  the  12,000,000  of  people  who 

rk  the  Mahratta  language,  and  on  whom 
Bombay  mission  might  be  brought  to 
bear.  Just  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Hall,  an 
important  event  occurred,  viz. :  the  forma- 
tion of  the  ^'  Bombay  Missionary  Union,"  an 
association  of  missionaries  of  the  London, 
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the  Church,  and  the  Scottish  lOssionary  So- 
cieties, which  had  statiooB  in  Tarious  parts 
of  India,  and  those  of  the  American  Board. 
The  memhers  of  these  missions  all  united  on 
the  hasis  of  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation,  and  for  their  common  bene- 
fit. It  presented  a  pleasing  instance  of  mu- 
tual charity  and  affection,  among  those  who 
were  striving  alike  for  the  erangelization  of 
the  heathen.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hall,  the  stations  at  Makim  and  Tannah 
were  given  up,  and  in  1826  Mr.  Graves  was 
the  only  missionary  of  the  Board  at  Bom- 
bay. 

In  1827,  Rev.  Messrs.  Cyrus  Stone  and 
D.  0.  Allen  joined  the  mission,  having  em- 
barked at  Boston  in  June  of  that  year.  Dur- 
ing this  year  the  Missionary  Union,  just 
named,  formed  a  "  General  Tract  Society," 
to  aid  Christians  of  all  denominations  in 
their  efforts  to  benefit  the  people  of  the  East 
In  their  report  for  1828,  the  missionaries 
state  that  there  were  at  that  time  about 
18,000  Catholics  in  Bombay,  most  of  them 
of  Hindoo  origin,  whose  ancestors  were  con- 
verted to  the  Romish  Church  some  two  cen- 
turies* before,  when  Bombay  was  a  Portu- 
guese colony.  The  Catholics,  however,  were 
found  to  be  in  the  same  state  of  superstition 
and  idolatry  as  the  other  natives,  and  just  as 
much  in  need  of  the  Gospel. 

In  1830  three  more  missionaries  arrived  at 
Bombay,  viz. :  Rev.  Messrs.  Ramsey,  Her- 
vey  and  Reed.  In  July.  1831,  Mr.  Garrett, 
for  ten  years  the  faithful  printer  to  the  mis- 
sion, died,  and  soon  after  Mrs.  Allen  and 
Mrs.  Hervey  were  called  from  their  earthly 
labors.  During  this  year  the  mission  re- 
ceived 9^)600  from  the  American  Bible  and 
Tract  Societies,  for  the  publication  of  the 
Scriptures  and  of  tracts,  and  a  legacy  of 
$3,000  from  an  inhabitant  of  Bombay,  de- 
ceased, for  the  support  of  public  worship  in 
the  Mission  Chapel.  Several  Hindoo  con- 
verts were  received  to  the  Mission  Church 


pages,  including  a  Mahratta  version  of  the 
New  Testament ;  five  natives  had  been  re- 
ceived to  the  Mission  Church ;  and  the  Gos- 
pel had  been  preached  to  many  thousands  in 
the  streets  and  market  places  of  Bombay 
and  on  the  continent.  A  native  tempersDce 
society  was  also  formed  in  1832,  on  the 
principle  of  total  abstinence  from  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  opium,  tobacco,  and  other, 
intoxicating  drugs. 

Ahmednuggur  was  first  occupied  as  a  sta- 
tion in  December,  1831.  It  is  on  the  CoDti- 
nent,  175  miles  north-east  from  Bombay; 
and  Messrs.  Read  and  Boggs  were  the  first 
missionaries  to  this  field,  in  describing  the 
place,  they  say :  ^  Theje  are  at  least  My 
villages  within  twenty  miles  of  Ahmednug- 
gur. Short  tours  have  been  made  through 
most  of  these  villages,  and  some  thousandi 
of  religious  books  and  tracts  have  been  dis- 
tributed. The  Hindoos  have  received  them 
with  avidity .*'  A  number  of  English  gen- 
tlemen residing  at  Ahmednu|gur  opened  an 
asylum  in  18^2  for  the  infirm  poor,  and 
placed  it  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Read.  It  was  recorded  as  an  encouraging 
fact,  that  within  one  year,  and  on  the  very 
day  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  and  other  religi- 
ous bodies  in  America,  for  prayer  for  the 
conversion  of  the  world,  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
was  awakened  in  this  asylum,  and  nearly 
half  of  the  inmates,  who  numbered  about 
forty  in  dO,  were  led  to  ask,  "What  shaU 
we  do  to  be  saved  ?" 

A  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized  at 
Ahmednuggur  on  the  4th  of  March,  1832 
consisting  of  fourteen  members,  ten  of 
whom  were  Hindoos.  Babajee,  the  Brah- 
minic  convert  firom  the  Church  of  Bombay, 
was  ordained  elder,  and  Dajeeba^lao  from 
the  Bombay  church,  deacon.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  diurch  soon  formed  themselres 
into  a  society  for  promoting  temperance  and 
Christian  morals  in  general,  and  24  rules 


this  year,  and  the  Christian  marriage  of  a  were  drawn  up  by  Babaiee  himself.    Con 
Brahmin  was  celebrated.  sidering  their  source,  and  how  lately  their 

In  1832,  twenty  years  after  the  commence-  " 


ment  of  the  Bombay  mission,  there  were 
twelve  schools  exclusively  for  females,  con- 
taining 320  pupils ;  and  eighteen  other 
schools,  Containing  63  girls  and  1,322  boys, 
making  a  total  of  30  schools,  and  1,705 
scholars.  Such  an  advancQ,  especially  in  fe- 
male education,  must  be  considered  quite 
wonderful,  m  view  of  the  total  darkness 
which  rested  upon  the  native  mmd  when  the 
work  commenced.  "There  is  no  doubt," 
say  the  Missionaries  at  this  period,  "  but 
Hindoo  girls  are  capable  of  a  high  decree  of 
improvement  in  all  the  departments  of 
knowledge  which  are  appropriate  to  their 
sUtion  in  life." 

During  these  20  years,  the  amount  of 
Mahratta  printing  had  been  13,000,000  of 


author  was  a  blind  and  degraded  Brahmin, 
they  form  a  document  of  very  great  interest 
(See  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  for  1833). 

In  January,  1833,  20  natives  requested 
baptism,  one  of  whom  was  the  aged  mother 
of  Dajeeba,  who  was  strongly  opposed  to 
Christianity  for  some  time  after  the  conver- 
sion of  her  son,  but  who  finally  yielded  and 
gave  up  her  last  idol  to  the  nuwionary. 

Babajee  died  of  cholera,  in  April,  lo36. 
His  death  was  felt  to  be  a  very  great  loss  to 
the  mission  and  to  the  cause  of  Ghri^isni^, 
in  India.  Although  he  had  become  an  out- 
cast by  renouncing  Hindooism,  he  was 
much  respected  by  all  classes.  His  memoir, 
in  two  volumes,  written  by  one  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, may  be  found  in  the  Library  of  tne 
American  Board.    The  mission  at  Bombay 
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was  also  afflicted  by  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Stone,  in  Angost,  1^,  after  an  ilhiesB  of 
twelve  days.  About  tills  time  it  was  re- 
marked by  the  Board,  that  of  the  nine  adnlts, 
misBionaries  and  assistant  missionaries, 
from  this  country,  who  had  died  in  India, 
only  two  had  died  of  the  peculiar  diseases 
of  the  climate.  A  reinforcement  of  five 
missionaries  and  assistants  reached  Bombay 
in  September,  1834.  A  charity  school  for 
native  orphju  girls  was  openea  at  Bombay 
this  year,  thus  affording  another  illustration 
of  the  spirit  and  influence  of  Christianity  in 
its  relation  to  the  woes  even  of  this  life. 

Itinerating  was  found  to  be  not  only  one 
of  the  most  important  means  of  access  to 
the  heathen,  but  favorable  also  to  the  health 
of  the  missionaries.  They  therefore  pur- 
sued it  very  extensively.  Mr.  Bead  alone 
traveled  not  less  than  1,100  miles  in  his  ex- 
cursions into  the  country  around  Ahmed- 
nuegur,  between  October,  1833,  and  August, 
1834.  It  is  remarked  also  that  he  traveled 
without  arms  or  a  guard,  the  mode  of  travel- 
ing best  becoming  missionaries  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  peace,  and  that  he  never  met  with 
either  insult  or  harm.  After  all,  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  population  could  be 
reached,  even  by  the  tracts  and  portions 
of  Scripture  that  were  scattered  by  tens  of 
tiiousands ;  for  the  missionaries  heA  before 
them  the  appalling  and  affecting  fact  that 
they  were  almost  me  only  laborers  in  a  field 
800  by  1,000  miles  in  extent,  containing  not 
less  than  2,000  towns  and  villages,  and  a 
population  of  40,000,000. 

Malcolm  Peih,  on  the  Mahaburlishwur 
Hills,  was  occupied  as  a  temporary  health 
station  in  1835.  In  1836,  Alibag  was  also 
made  a  centre  of  operations.  It  is  in  the 
Ooncan,  the  maritime  portion  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  country,  and  mission  schools  had  for 
some  time  been  supported  there.  About  the 
same  time  a  missionary  was  placed  at  Jalna, 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam,  or  native 
Prince,  120  miles  north-west  of  Ahmednug- 
gur. 

Bev.  Messrs.  Ebenezer  Buigess,  Ozro 
Frendi,  and  B.  W.  Hume,  with  their  wives, 
and  Miss  Cynthia  Farrar,  sailed  for  Bombay 
in  April,  1838,  and  arrived  there  in  the  fol- 
lovring  August.  In  1839  a  boarding  school 
had  been  established  at  JalniL  containing  19 
boys;  and  one  at  Malcolm  Peth  for  girls, 
containing  30  pupils. 

The  year  1839  was  one  of  extraordinary 
interest  to  the  Bombay  mission,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  any  remarkable  progress 
made,  as  for  the  opposition  awakened  in  the 
minds  of  the  natives.  The  immediate  occa- 
sion of  the  opposition  was.  the  public  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  made  by  two  Parsee 
young  men  named  Narayan  and  Harripunt. 
They  were  baptized  by  Dr.  Wilson,  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland's  mission  at  Bombay, 
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and  were  supposed  to  be  the  first  proselytes 
from  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  in  modem 
times.  Their  Parsee  friends  became  much 
enraged,  and  would  have  laid  violent  hands 
on  them,  but  they  had  taken  refuge  with  the 
missionaries.  A  legal  process  was  instituted 
acainst  the  missionaries,  but  in  vain.  They 
then  attempted  to  break  up  the  schools  by 
threats  against  the  parents,  and  succeeded 
to  some  extent.  They  published  a  tract  in 
defence  of  Hindooism,  petitioned  tiie  Gov- 
ernment for  protection  against  the  influence 
of  the  missionaries,  &&,  but  all  witii  very 
little  effect)  except  to  show  that  the  progress 
of  the  Gospel  had  begun  to  be  such  as  to 
disturb  the  native  conscience,  and  awaken 
their  fears  for  the  safety  of  their  ancient 
system  of  idolatry.  One  year  later  the 
missionaries  say,  '^'The  events  of  the  last 
year  have  done  much,  we  think,  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  in  AWednug- 
gur  and  the  villages  around.  People  now 
understand  that  there  is  something  in  the 
Christian  religion  which  is  powerful  to  the 
conversion  of  men,  and  they  are  a&mid  to 
come  into  contact  with  it.  Formerly  very 
few  in  this  place  knew  the  object  for  which 
we  came  here.  Now  the  great  mass  know 
that  it  is  our  um  to  lead  men  from  the  wor- 
ship of  idols  to  the  worship  of  the  one 
living  and  true  God,  and  to  a  beli^  in  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ.  Formerly  the  people 
here  were  not  afraid  to  enter  mto  argument 
with  us,  thinking  that  their  religion  rested 
on  a  sure  foundation ;  now  they  are  un- 
willine  to  aiigue  when  the  subject  is  pro- 
posed?' Narayan  and  Harripunt  now  ap- 
peared among  the  people  with  entire  safety, 
the  natives  simply  tellinflr  them  it  was 
wron^  for  any  one  to  forsuce  his  religion. 
At  this  period  the  Prudential  Committee  of 
the  Board  in  their  annual  report  say,  *'  Those 
who  have  attended  to  the  history  of  this 
first  mission  of  the  Board, — ^this  earliest  of 
the  foreign  missions  of  the  American 
churches,  from  the  beginning,  must  perceive 
that  the  Mahrattas,  as  a  people,  stand  related 
to  the  Christian  religion  very  differentiy 
from  what  they  did  in  1814.  Much  un- 
avoidable, preliminary  ground  has  been  gone 
over,  and  the  truth  is  nearer  the  grott  mass 
of  the  native  intellect  and  heart^ 

In  1841,  the  Bombay  and  .Abmednuggnr 
stations,  comprising  what  was  called  the 
mission  to  the  Mahrattas,  were  divided  into 
two,  to  be  kn^wn  henceforth  as  the  Bconbay 
and  Ahmednuggur  missions.  Th^e  places 
were  so  far  apart  that  it  became  mcon- 
venient  knd  expensive  for  the  missionaries 
to  meet  for  business,  and  hence  the  division. 
The  two  missions  date  their  separate  exist- 
ence from  the  1st  of  January,  1842,  and  fhm 
this  period  will  receive  a  separate  notice. 
The  station  at  Malcolm  Peth  belonged  to 
Bombay.    Mr.  Graves,  of  this  station,  died 
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in  December,  1843.  He  embarked  on  his 
mission  in  1817,  and  had  been  25  years  in  the 
serrice  of  the  Board. 

The  opposition  to  Christianity  took  quite  a 
new  turn  at  Bombay  in  1843,  when  the  more 
wealthy  Hindoos  commenced  printing  by 
subscription,  a  series  of  their  most  popular 
religious  books  in  monthly  numbers.  None 
of  tnese  books  had  ever  before  been  printed, 
and  the  manuscripts  were  scarce  and  costly, 
but  in  the  printed  form  they  were  afforded 
at  little  cost.  A  Hindoo  at  Bombay  ex- 
pended nearly  91,800  in  printing  and  circu- 
lating one  of  the  sacred  books  of  his  reli- 
gion. Thus,  a  new  and  extraordinary  effort 
to  sustain  idolatry,  showed  that  the  presence 
and  power  of  Christianity  were  beginning 
to  be  felt.  This  was  still  further  manifested 
a  year  later,  when  the  periodical  press  was 
for  the  first  time  brought  to  the  aid  of  the 
tottering  system  of  Hindooism.  Three 
weekly  newspapers  and  one  monthly  maga- 
zine, all  in  the  Mahratta  language,  and  bit- 
terly opposed  to  Christianity,  were  published 
at  Bombay.  A  paper  was  also  issued  at 
Poona,  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  Bombay, 
and  a  monthly  journal  and  three  weeklies 
in  the  Goozerattee  language,  spoken  by 
6eTen  or  eight  millions  in  the  region  north 
frf  Bombay,  besides  two  papers  printed  in 
the  Persian  language.  The  Goozerattee 
papers  especially  attempted  to  refute  Chris- 
tianity by  quotations  from  the  writings  of 
Paine,  Voltaire,  and  other  infidels.  Thus 
ten  newspapers  and  magazines  in  and 
around  Bombay,  armed  not  only  with  all 
that  heathen  learning  could  furnish,  but  with 
the  most  approved  weapons  of  infidelity, 
were  brought  to  bear  against  the  religion 
taught  by  the  missionaries,  and  of  course 
the  tendency  was  most  injurious.  But 
meanwhile  the  mission  press  at  Bombay  was 
never  more  efficient.  It  had  the  means  of 
issuing  periodicals,  tracts,  and  portions  of 
Scripture,  in  English,  Sanscrit,  Mahratta, 
Goozerattee,  Hindostajaee,  Persian,  Arabic, 
&C.,  and  thus  the  issues  of  the  idolatrous 
and  infidel  presses  were  met  face  to  face, 
and  their  innuenoe  in  great  measure  counter- 
acted. It  was  with  great  joy  and  thankful- 
ness that  the  missionaries  at  Bombay  were 
able  to  say,  in  1845,  ^  Thirty-three  years  ago 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified  was  unknown 
to  the  people  of  the  Mahratta  country.  No 
portion  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  had  been 
given  to  them  in  their  own  language.  Not 
a  single  tract  from  which  they  codd  learn 
the  way  of  salvation,  was  in  existence.  Un- 
broken unmixed  darkness  covered  the  land. 
Now  the  sound  of  the  Gospel  has  gone  out 
into  all  the  land.  The  people  of  &e  most 
distant  villages  have  heard,  at  least,  that 
*'  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven 
given  among  men  whereby  we  can  be  saved, 
but  the  name  of  Jesus." 


The  year  1847  was  marked  by  an  event  of 
great  importance,  viz  :  the  translation  of  the 
entire  Scriptures  into  the  Mahratta  language, 
thus  rendering  the  whole  volume  of  inspira* 
tion  accessible  to  a  numerous  people  in 
western  India.  In  notidng  this  £M;t,  the 
Prudential  Committee  say,  ^*  It  may  bo  stated 
as  a  fact  of  some  interest  to  the  friends  of 
missions  in  this  country,  that  all  the  Scrip- 
tures which  have  been  printed  in  Mah^at£!^ 
except  one  of  the  Gospels,  have  issued  from 
the  mission  press."  For  a  history  of  this 
great  work  they  refer  to  the  following  state* 
ment  by  one  of  the  missionaries,  Mr.  Allen : 

^'  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  printed  in 
1817.  The  translation  of  the  New  Testik- 
ment  was  not  completed  and  printed  till 
1826  ;  though,  meanwhile,  some  of  the  Goo- 
pels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apo8tle»  had  been 
printed  several  times.  In  1830  a  second 
and  revised  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  printed.  The  original  translation  and 
the  revised  edition  were  both  made  bj  our 
mission.  Since  then  all  the  New  Testament 
has  been  printed  once,  and  some  parts  of  it 
several  times,  by  the  Bible  Society,  as 
altered  and  revised  by  its  translation  com- 
mittee. Of  this  committee  I  have  been  a 
member  for  nearly  fifteen  years." 

Mr.  Allen  proceeds  to  explain  the  reasons 
which  had  delayed  the  translation  and  pub- 
lication of  the  Old  Testament  tiU  the  above 
date,  and  adds  that  the  whole  Bible  has  been 
published,  not  only  in  the  Mahratta,  but  also 
in  the  Goozerattee  language,  the  two  princi- 
pal languages  spoken  on  the  western  side  of 
India. 

Amid  some  discouragements,  especially 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  converts  'was 
comparatively  small,  the  missionaries  bad 
ground  for  saying,  in  1848,  "Truth  Is 
gradually  making  an  impression  upon  the 
public  mind,  and  gradually  changing  the 
views  prevalent  in  the  community.  Hindoo- 
ism is  losing  its  hold  upon  the  people,  and 
the  Hindooism  of  the  rising  generation  will 
be  a  very  difierent  thing  from  that  of  their 
fathers.  Christian  ideas,  and  Christian  doc- 
trines, are  quietly  gaining  an  influence  orer 
the  minds  of  many.  There  is  a  Christian- 
izing, so  to  speak,  of  the  ideas  and  even  tbo 
language  of  the  people." 

Satara  was  occupied  as  a  missionary 
station  in  1848.  It  is  about  170  miles  south- 
east of  Bombay,  and  is  situated  in  a  very 
populous  and  fertile  district.  The  size  of 
the  place,  which  is  about  equal  to  Ahmed- 
nuggur,  and  the  numerous  villages  around  it, 
seemed  to  point  it  out  as  a  very  important 
station,  as  it  has  proved  to  be. 

The  custom  recently  adopted  bv  the  mis- 
sionaries of  selling  tracts  and  books,  instead 
of  distributing  them  gratuitously,  was  found 
to  woric  admirably,  and  it  strikingly  illus- 
trated the  increasing  desira  of  the  natives  to 
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read  and  loarn.  "  The  readiness  to  parchaso 
Christian  tracts  and  books,"  says  one  of  the 
missionaries  in  1849,  "  is  withoat  a  parallel 
in  any  part  of  the  heathen  world.  The  fact 
that  we  have,  in  a  single  year,  sold  9,000  of 
these  publications,  is  full  of  encouragement." 
A  further  proof  of  the  waking  up  of  the 
heathen  mind  was  found  in  the  fact,  that  the 
{Miper  issued  from  the  mission  press  called 
the  Dnyanadaya,  was  widely  circulated  and 
much. read  by  the  natives.  In  1849  two 
prize  essays  on  the  Holee,  a  shameful  feast 
observed  among  the  Hindoos,  were  pub- 
lished in  this  paper,  and  read  by  great  num- 
bers ci  the  Mamuttas,  and  one  of  them  was 
copied  into  the  natiye  papers,  and  translated 
into  the  languages  of  upper  India.  About 
the  same  date  the  missionaries  speak  of  very 
interesting  discussions  with  the  Parsees. 
The  scene  of  debate  was  the  sea-side,  where 
the  Parsees  assembled  to  worship  the  sea  or 
the  setting  sun ;  and  the  disputants  were 
accustomed  to  sit  down  on  iho  sand,  the 
auditors,  to  the  number  of  several  hundreds, 
standing  around.  The  fact  that  these  dis- 
cussions lasted  sometimes  till  two  hours 
after  dark,  and  that  th')  crowds  listened 
with  untiring  interest  to  the  end,  indicated  a 
spirit  of  inquiry,  and  a  deep  solicitude 
among  the  people  to  know  the  difference  be- 
tween heathenism  and  Christianity.  In 
these  debates  the  works  of  Paine,  Voltaire, 
and  other  infidels,  were  brought  forward 
with  great  skill  and  familiarity  by  the  Par- 
sees. 

An  event  of  deep  interest  to  the  missions 
and  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  India,  in 
1849,  was  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  gov- 
ernment ^ving  equal  rights  to  all  its  sub- 
jects. Up  to  this  time,  in  western  and 
southern  India,  there  had  been  no  special 
law  for  the  protection  of  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity, who  were  tried  by  heathen  laws  and 
subjected  to  every  indignity,  with  confisca- 
tion of  goods.  After  various  efforts  of 
Christians  in  India,  they  at  length  succeeded 
in  getting  a  repeal  of  the  old  Uws,  and  the 
passage  of  an  act  protecting  converts  against 
all  civil  disabilities  and  forfeiture  of  rights. 
Thus  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  India 
was  removed. 

The  influence  of  Christianity  and  its  mis- 
sions in  the  education  and  elevation  of 
females,  has  ever  been  regarded  as  one  of  its 
most  interesting  features ;  and  on  this  point 
the  missionaries  at  Bombay  are  very  explicit 
and  satisfactory  in  their  report  for  1850.  At 
first  there  was  an  extreme  jealousy  on  this 
subject,  but  a  gradual  change  was  wrought, 
the  wealthiest  natives  began  to  send  their 
daughters  to  the  mission  schools,  and  at  the 
above  date  thousands  of  females  in  various 
parts  of  India,  of  all  castes,  were  acquiring 
the  rudiments  of  an  education.    It  had  been 


proved,  the  missionaries  say,  that  native 
females  were  not  wanting  in  capacity,  and 
the  way  had  been  prepared  for  the  establish- 
ment of  female  schools  by  the  natives  them- 
selves, and  by  the  government.  The  Gov- 
emor-General  of  India,  this  year,  issued  a 
very  important  declaration,  requesting  that 
the  Council  of  Education  would  consider  its 
functions  as  comprising  the  superinten- 
dence of  native  female  education ;  and  that 
wherever  any  disposition  was  shown  by  the 
natives  to  establish  female  schools,  said 
Council  would  give  them  all  possible  encour^ 
agement. 

During  the  years  1850  and  1851,  Mr.  Allen 
had  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  revising 
the  Mahratta  Scriptures.  A  complete  trans- 
lation had  been  made,  as  before  noticed,  but 
different  books  had  been  issued  at  different 
times,  in  differing  type  and  style,  and  the 
effort  now  was  to  correct  the  translation, 
give  uniformity  to  the  style,  and  put  the 
whole  into  one  octavo  volume.  This  work 
would  not  be  completedJ^r.  Allen  thought, 
till  the  spring  of  1855.  While  the  press  was 
thus  at  work,  doing  more,  it  was  believed,  in 
various  ways,  to  make  known  Christ  among 
the  people  than  ten  men  could  do  faithfully 
preaching  daily  in  the  streets  and  bazaars  of 
the  city,  the  direct  business  of  preaching  was 
by  no  means  neglected.  At  the  close  of 
1851  there  were  three  stated  places  for 
preaching  in  the  city  of  Bombay,  besides 
which  *' touring  among  the  villages"  occu- 
pied a  considerable  portion  of  each  year. 

Among  the  interesting  events  of  1852,  was 
a  series  of  public  lectures  in  the  mission 
chapel,  followed  by  a  free  discussion,  in 
which  the  natives  present  were  allowed  to 
make  inquiries  and  to  state  objections.  The 
discussions  were  in  the  Mahratta  language, 
but  were  r^orted  in  the  religious  paper  of 
the  mission  in  both  Mahratta  and  English, 
and  their  influence  was  very  extensive.  The 
Native  Missionary  Society  also  held  meet- 
ings on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month,  for 
the  communication  of  intelligence,  prayer, 
&c,  and  they  were  among  the  most  interest- 
ing of  tiie  Midiratta  meetings.  About  $70 
was  collected,  and  appropriated  to  ^e  erec- 
tion of  another  place  of  preaching  in  a  na- 
tive city.  Another  occurrence  of  special  in- 
terest this  year,  was  the  publication  of  a 
work  entitled  ^Principles  of  Hindooismj^^ 
written  by  an  educated  Brahmin,  to  explam 
and  defend  his  religion.  lie  admits  that  the 
missionaries  have  turned  the  minds  of  many 
from  Hindooism  to  Christianity,  that  a  large 
portion  of  those  educated  in  the  schools 
abandon  and  seek  to  destroy  their  ancestral 
&ith,  that  they  deny  the  divine  appointment 
of  caste,  &C.,  and  adds : 

"  The  ancient  and  noble  edifice  of  Hindoo- 
ism is  now  on  aU  sides  stoutly  assailed  by 
the  adherents  of  a  hostile  fiuth,  and  we  aro 
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filled  with  dismay  at  finding  that  there  is  also 
treason  within.  No  wonder  that  the  vener- 
able structure  is  already  nodding  to  its  fall. 
I,  by  means  of  this  little  book,  seek  to  prop 
up  the  building ;  but  when  its  size  and  its 
ruinous  state  are  considered,  what  hope  is 
there  that  such  a  feeble  prop  can  prevent  its 
falling  ?" 

The  year  1853  was  marked  by  no  peculiar 
changes  in  the  mission,  yet  an  event  oc- 
curred that  will  be  celebrated  in  the  annals 
of  llindostan,  and  so  nearly  related  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity  as  to  be  entitled  to  a 
notice  here.  It  was  the  opening,  on  the 
16th  of  April  of  that  year,  of  the  first 
Asiatic  railway  connecting  Bombay  and 
Tannab,  a  distance  of  twenty-four  miles. 
One  of  the  missionaries,  Mr.  Hume,  in  de- 
scribing this  event  says,  "  Great  was  the  in- 
terest excited  in  the  minds  of  assembled 
thousands,  as  the  first  train  of  ponderous 
cars,  with  400  passengers,  hasted  away, 
moved  by  some  mysterious  agency.  *From 
the  neighboring  heights,  at  the  various  cross- 
ings, and  for  a  considerable  distance  alone 
the  line  of  the  road,  multitudes  gazed  with 
astonishment  and  delight  at  this  triumph  of 
science  and  skill.  New  and  more  vivid  im- 
pressions regarding  the  immense  superiority 
of  the  Christian  nations  of  the  West,  were 
unconsciously  received  •  by  those  living 
masses.  Many  of  them  must  have  felt,  as 
they  never  felt  before,  that  Hindooism  is  in 
conflict  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  that 
its  days  must  ere  long  be  numbered." 

Dating  the  commencement  of  the  Bombay 
mission  in  1812,  the  whole  period  thus 
briefly  reviewed  is  forty-one  years.  The 
general  view  taken  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
during  this  period  changes  of  immense 
importance  have  been  wrought,  and  an 
incalculable  amount  of  good  accomplished » 
For  general  remarks  and  statistics  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  close  of  the  article 
on  missions  in  Hindostan.  Also  for  a  more 
particular  account  of  Bombay — its  various 
classes,  religions,  commercial  importance, 
&c.,  see  article  under  that  head. 

Ahmednuggur, — Previous  to  1831,  Ah- 
mednuggur  was  simply  a  station  of  the  Bom- 
bay mission,  and  was  noticed  in  that  con- 
nection. In  December  of  that  year  it  be- 
came a  distinct  mission,  and  from  that  date 
the  present  account  commences.  At  this 
period  there  were  three  missionaries  here, 
viz:  Messrs.  Graves,  Hervey,  and  Read. 
Mr.  Hervey  died  very  suddenly,  of  cholera, 
in  the  following  May.  The  mission  church 
at  Ahmednuggur  was  formed  in  March,  1833, 
with  14  members,  and  public  worship  and 
preaching  were  resularly  maintained,  with 
from  forty  to  sixty  hearers,  though  they  had 
no  chapel,  and  were  obliged  to  meet  in  a 
teiuporary   building,    "a    sort     of    shed." 


were  also  extensively  muntained.  The  avb- 
tem  of  education  wae  nearly  the  same  as  toAt 
at  Bombay,  and  at  the  close  of  1835  there 
were  9' schools  and  422  scholars.  The  es- 
tablishment of  free  schools  in  the  neighbo^ 
ing  villages,  twenty  or  thirty  miles  around 
Ahmednuggur,  was  also  a  favorite  and  sac- 
cessful  method  of  doing  good.  In  1837  a  sub- 
stantial  house  had  been  erected  for  the  sem- 
inary, which  contained  fifty  boys,  all  taken 
from  respectable  castes,  and  the  same  house 
was  used  also  for  a  chapel.  A  boarding 
school  for  girls  was  also  in  successful  open- 
tion. 

SerooTj  28  miles  from  Ahmednuggur,  wu 
occupied  as  a  station  in  1S41.    At  ttis  pe- 
riod the  missionaries,  after    describing  a 
preaching  excursion,  say :  ^  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  adopt  this  plan*  more  than  we  have 
done, — to  occupy  a  village  for  some  days, 
having  as  much  intercourse  with  the  people 
of  the  village  as  possible,  and  nAkmg  ezciu^ 
sions  to  the  small  villages  in  its  vicinity  u 
may  be  convenient.'^    The  plan  thus  pro- 
posed was  carried  out  very  sucocssiuUy.  In 
their  labors  in  and  around  Ahmednnggur, 
the  missionaries  came  much  in  contact  with 
a  class  of  Hindoos  called  Mahais,  who.  they 
say,  *'  are  thought  to  be  the  original  innabit- 
ants  of  the  country."   They  are  a  low  cMte, 
and  the  more  intelligent  of  them  discard 
idolatry,  and  maintain  the  doctrine  of  one 
invisible  God.    They  adhere  but  slightly  to 
the  rules  of  caste,  are   free  from  bigotry, 
manifest  a  desire  to  know  the  truth,  and  ex- 
hibit none  of  that  wrangling  and  angry  dis- 
putation which  are  so  common  among  the 
iBrahmins."    It  was  among  them  that  the 
missionaries,  in  1842,  found  a  remarkable 
spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  Christian  religion, 
and  in  their  excursions  through  not  less  than 
a  hundred  villages,  they  had  access  to  crowds 
of  eager  listeners.    During  this  year  seyen- 
teen  natives  were  received  to  the  Ahmed- 
nuggur church*,  one  of  whom  had  been  a  rob- 
ber and  murderer  by  profession.    The  num- 
ber of  church  members  was  thus  more  than 
doubled.    In  1843  twelve  more  were  added, 
and  five  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1844, 
making  the  whole  number  of  members  48. 

The  importance  of  this  field,  and  the  in- 
creasing interest  felt  in  it,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact,  stated  in  1844,  that  "  within  a 
distance  of  fifteen  miles  around  Ahmednug- 
gur there  are  more  than  one  hundred  vil- 
lages, the  population  of  which,  inclading 
Ahmednuggur  itself,  amounts  to  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  souls.  The  distinc- 
tions of  caste  are  numerous,  amounting  to  60* 
in  Ahmednuggur,  and  varymg  from  ten  to 
thirty  in  the  villages."  It  was  to  such  a 
people  that  the  missionaries  were  carrying 
the  Gospel  as  they  went  out  from  their  re- 
spective stations.    In  their  report  for  1844 
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more  and  more  interesting  in  consequence 
of  the  increased  knowledge  of  Christianity 
which  wc  find  among  the  people,  and  of 
their  increased  acquaintance  with  us  and  our 
natiye  converts,  and  also  in  consequence  of 
the  confidence  which  many  of  them  have 
learnt  to  place  in  us,  and  in  the  doctrines 
which  we  preach.''  In  the  same  report  thej 
saj :  "  Women  of  all  castes  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  the  way  of  salvation 
through  Jesus  Christ.  In  some  places  which 
we  visited,  nearly  all  the  women  of  the  vil- 
lage came  out  to  see  us  and  to  hear  the  mes- 
sage of  mercy."  This  work  was  prosecuted 
during  1845  with  increasing  interest. 

In  1346  this  mission  was  strengthened  hy 
the  arrival  of  two  new  missionaries,  and  the 
return  of  Mr.  Burgess,  whose  health  had 
been  impDOved  hy  a  short  residence  in  this 
country.  At  this  period  a  new  station  was 
formed  at  Bhingar,  a  large  town  of  4,000  in- 
habitants, two  miles  east  of  Ahmednuggur. 
Early  in  this  year  peculiar  religious  interest 
began  to  be  manifested  in  the  seminary  for 
boys,  and  a  Uttle  band  were  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  together  for  prayer,  and  of  visiting 
the  house  of  their  teacher  for  religious  con- 
versation and  worship.  At  length  one  of 
the  company,  named  Rama,  the  most  ad- 
vanced boy  in  the  seminary,  determined  to 
confess  Christ,  and  to  request  baptism.  This 
he  did  in  spite  of  the  opposition  and  entrea- 
ties of  his  mother  and  brothers.  At  the 
same  time  another  boy  in  the  seminary, 
named  Sudoo,  professed  his  faith  in  Christ. 
This  seminary,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bur- 
gess, was  considered  of  very  great  import- 
ance to  the  missionary  work. 

Two  out-stations  were  formed  in  1845^ 
one  at  Wudaley,  about  forty  miles  north  or 
Ahmednuggur ;  and  the  other  at  Wadagaum, 
a  vilkge  about  30  miles  south  of  Ahmed- 
nuggur. At  the  former  place  the  Mahars 
were  favorable  to  Christianity  and  very  de- 
sirous of  a  station  among  them,  and  one  of 
them  gave  land  for  a  chapel,  with  a  written 
guaranty  that  it  should  remain  the  property 
of  the  mission.  This  chapel  was  opened  in 
February,  1846,  at  which  time  ten  adults 
were  admitted  to  Christian  fellowship. 
Others  were  admitted  subsequently,  so  that 
the  whole  number  of  church  members  con- 
nected with  this  out-station  in  January, 
1847,  was  twenty-one.  Not  long  after  ele- 
ven children  were  baptized,  and  one  adult 
was  examined  for  admission  to  the  church. 
These  fruits  were  the  more  remarkable,  as 
this  station  did  not  enjoy  the  labors  of  a 
missionary,  but  was  under  the  care  of  a  na- 
tive catechist^  Dajeeba.  An  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  opposition  he  met  with,  and  the 
numerous  obstacles  overcome  in  erecting  a 
chapel  at  that  station,  will  be  found  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Board  for  1847.  In  the 
same  report  will  be  found  an  account  of  Ua- 


ripunt,  the  native  catechist  at  Wudaley, who 
was  forcibly  ejected  from  a  temple,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  important  decision  was 
obtained  from  a  magistrate,  that  native 
Christians  were  entitled  to  the  same  privi- 
leges at  the  temples  and  rest  houses,  as  are 
conceded  to  Monammedans.  This  decision 
indicated  the  determination  of  the  govern- 
ment that  no  one  should  be  deprived  of  his 
rights  merely  because  he  professed  his  faith 
in  Christ. 

The  toilsome  and  ceaseless  efforts  of  the 
missionaries  in  this  field,  so  noticeable 
at  every  step,  are  indicated  again  by  the 
fact,  that  in  1848  one  of  them  nuule  a  preach- 
ing circuit  of  122  days,  traveling  912  miles 
and  visiting  509  towns.  In  many  places  he 
was  heard  gUidly.  crowds,  especially  of  the 
working  people,  nocking  to  his  tent  and  lis- 
tening attentively  till  late  hours  at  night. 
Ten  persons,  three  males  and  seven  females. 
were  received  to  the  Ahmednuggur  churcli 
this  year.  Four  were  also  added  to  the 
church  at  Seroor. 

In  1849  a  new  station  was  established  at 
Newasse.  In  accomplishing  this  object  great 
opposition  and  even  danger  were  encountered, 
an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Missionary  Herald  for  August,  1850.  The 
effort  was  successful,  however,  and  in  1852 
there  was  a  school  in  Newasse  of  fifty  schol- 
ars. In  the  report  of  the  Board  for  1853, 
the  interesting  fact  is  stated,  that  the  num- 
ber of  baptized  children  was  159,  and  it  is 
added, ''  The  families  of  the  church  members 
form  a  most  interesting  field  of  Uibor.  and 
one  which  promises  the  richest  fruits.  As 
the  children  of  our  converts  grow  up,  they 
exhibit  an  interest  in  religious  things  which 
encourages  us  much;  and  the  number  of 
those  of  this  class  who  have  been  already 
received  into  the  church,  or  are  now  candi- 
dates for  church  membership,  shows  that 
God  is  faithful  to  his  covenant,  and  willing 
to  bless  the  instructions  and  prayers  of  pa- 
rents to  the  conversion  of  their  offspring,  as 
well  as  our  efibrts  in  their  behalf."  In  the 
same  report  a  preaching  tour  of  Mr.  Munger 
is  described,  in  which  he  traveled  over  a 
thousand  miles  in  135  days,  and  preached  in 
400  towns  and  villages.  He  found  every 
where  ''an  open  door,"  and  an  increasing 
conviction  in  many  minds,  that  they  were  the 
dupes  of  Brahmin  cupidity  and  selfishness. 

In  the  city  of  Ahmednuggur  there  was  at 
this  period,  a  growing  disposition  among  an 
interesting  and  increasing  class  of  young 
men,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
Some  of  them  were  teachers  in  government 
schools,  and  writers  in  the  public  offices. 
They  held  the  absurd  superstitions  of  II  in- 
dooism  in  utter  contempt,  but  inclined  to 
deistical  opinions,  and  were  not  prepared  to 
receive  Christianity,  though  they  approved 
of  some  of  its  doctrines.  This  class  of  3  oung 
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men  had  formed  a  society,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  discuss  subjects  connected 
with  morals  and  religion,  and  in  these  dis- 
cussions the  truths  of  Christianity  were 
ably  maintained  by  two  native  converts, 
members  of  the  mission  church.  (See  Her- 
ald for  June,  1853.) 

The  printing  for  this  station  is  done  at 
Bombay,  and  is  included  in  the  report  of  that 
mission.  A  condensed  view  of  the  churches 
and  schools  will  bo  found  in  the  table  at  the 
close  of  this  article.  From  what  has  been 
presented,  it  is  apparent  that  Ahmednuggur 
and  the  country  around  it,  afiford  an  exten- 
sive and  most  important  field  of  missionary 
labor,  and  that  it  has  been  cultivated  with 
great  diligence  and  most  encouraging  suc- 
cess, affording  reasonable  ground  for  the 
hope,  that  still  greater  and  more  rapid 
changes  will  ere  long  be  witnessed. 

Satara, — ^This  was  a  station  of  the  Bom- 
bay mission  until  1851,  when,  in  connection 
with  Mahabulishwar,  it  became  a  distinct 
mission,  and  was  occupied  by  Messrs.  Bur- 
gess and  Wood.  Schools  were  already  es- 
tablished there,  and  also  a  church,  with  nine 
native  members.  In  1852  this  mission  ex- 
perienced a  severe  bereavement,  in  the  death 
of  both  Mrs.  Wood  and  Mrs.  Burgess. 

The  first  native  who  embraced  Christian- 
ity at  Satara,  was  Krishana  Row,  a  Brah- 
min, and  his  case  excited  extraordinary  in- 
terest in  the  minds  of  the  people.  ^^  For 
some  days  after  his  baptism  hundreds  came 
to  see  him  and  his  wife.  Some  even  came 
from  distant  villages  to  behold  the  great 
wonder  of  a  Brahmin  become  a  Christian." 
The  excitement  was  attended  with  an  un- 
usual degree  of  calm  inquiry. 

Another  event  of  interest  at  this  time,was 
the  discovery  of  a  secret  society  among  the 
educated  Hindoos,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  make  war  upon  some  of  the  more  flagrant 
absurdities  of  their  religious  system,  such  as 
the  distinction  of  caste,  and  the  prejudice 
against  the  remarrying  of  widows  and  female 
education.  This  society  numbered  nearly  one 
hundred,  and  had  several  branches.  Its 
members  were  educated  in  the  missionary 
and  government  schools,  chiefly  the  latter, 
and  while  many  of  them  only  sought  to  re- 
form Hindooism,  others  exposed  its  utter 
worthlessness,  and  advocated  the  peculiar 
claims  of  Christianity. 

A  small  chapel  was  completed  by  this 
mission  in  1852,  and  regular  preaching  exer- 
cises were  commenced.  The  exercises  took 
the  form  of  a  discussion  generally,  and  Mr. 
Burgess,  alluding  to  this  fact,  says :  "  I  doubt 
if  any  other  mission  in  India  can  present 
such  well  maintained  religious  discussions, 
attended  with  continued  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  people.  Certainly  I  never  had  such 
opportunities  for  preaching  to  the  masses  of 
the  people  as  I  enjoy  at  Satara.     At  the 


latest  dates  from  this  mission  a  larger  chapel 
was  about  to  be  erected,  and  the  vilUges 
around  presented  an  inviting  field  of  ULlx>r. 
Two  boys'  schools  and  two  girls'  schools 
were  in  successful  operation,  and  there  was 
also  what  was  called  a  "  parochial  school," 
with  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pupils,  taught  in 
the  yard  of  the  mission  house  bv  a  son  of  a 
native  Christian.  About  5,000  books,  tracts 
and  portions  of  Scripture  were  sold  by  the 
mission  during  the  year  1852.  A  reinforce- 
ment has  sailed  for  this  mission,  but  no  re- 
turns have  been  received. 

Kolapoor, — The  mission  at  this  place  is  of 
quite  recent  date,  having  been  commenced 
in  1852.  It  is  about  130  miles  distant  from 
Ahmednuggur,  nearly  south,  and  contains  a 
population  of  some  44,000.  No  missionaiy 
labor  had  ever  been  performed  here  before, 
and  the  people  were  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  Gospel.  On  the  arrival  of  the  mis- 
sionary, Mr.  Wilder,  the  people  sent  a  re- 
monstrance to  the  King  and  to  the  political 
superintendent,  against  his  being  allowed  to 
remain;  but  they  soon  became  acquainted 
with  him,  and  the  opposition  died  awaj. 
Kolapoor  is  the  centre  of  a  population  of 
550,000'  souls,  and  presents  an  immense  field 
for  missionary  operations. 

Madura. — The  mission  at  Madura  was 
commenced  in  July,  1834.  A  tour  of  obser- 
vation was  previously  made  by  Mr.  Spauld- 
ing,  of  the  Ceylon  mission,  accompanied  by 
three  native  helpers,  and  after  visiting  Tari- 
ous  places,  this  was  decided  upon  as  the 
most  desirable  and  important  in  that  part 
of  India  for  a  missionary  station. 

Madura  is  in  the  southern  part  of  Hindoo- 
tan,  and  is   the  city  of  the  ancient  Tamil 
kings  and  the  seat  of  Brahminical  pride  in 
that  quarter.    It  has  a  population  of  about 
50,000,  and  the  district  bearing  the  same 
name  contains  1,300,000  souls.  Several  large 
villages  lie  within  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of 
the  city.    As  the  result  of  their  observa- 
tions concerning  the  oountiy  itself,  the  mis- 
sionaries say :  "  Southern  India  has  no  vast 
alluvial  plains,  like  the  deltas  of  the  Ganges, 
the  Jumna,  and  the  Burrampootur,  nor  is  its 
coast  marshy,  like  those  of  Cuttack,  Bengal, 
and  Arracan.    Beheld  from  the  seaj  it  ap- 
pears mountainous  down  to  the  beacn.  But 
along  the  eastern  shore  for  more  than  500 
miles  from  Cape  Comorin,  there  is  a  strip  of 
sandy  waste  extending  three  or  four  miles 
from  the  sea ;  when  the  land  rises  into  de- 
tached hills,  and  farther  back  into  moun- 
tains, till  at  length  the  scenery  combines  the 
magnificent  with  the  beautiful.    The  moun- 
tains assume   erery  varied  form,  and  are 
clothed  with    extensive   forests,  while  tho 
smaller  hills,  which  skirt   the  phiin,   »w 
here   and  there  graced  with  temples  and 
choultries,  exhibiting    exquisite  specimens 
of  architecture.    Winding  streams  flow  f  om 
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CTcrjlij]],  and  the  soft  and  lovely  valleys  are 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  dark  and  mighty 
forests  which  overcap  them."  Among  these 
hills  and  valleys  dwell  that  portion  of  the 
Tamil  people  on  the  continent^  for  whose 
immediate  benefit  the  mission  was  com- 
menced. 

In  July,  1834,  Messrs.  Todd  and  Hoising- 
ton  removed  from  Ceylon  to  Madura,  accom- 
panied by  three  interesting  young  natives 
who  had  been  connected  with  the  boarding 
school  and  seminary  at  Ceylon  almost  from 
their  commencement.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  a  very  intimate  relation  subsisted 
between  the  Ceylon  and  Madura  missions ; 
and  this  will  be  still  better  understood  by 
quotinc  the  preamble  and  resolutions  adopt- 
ed by  me  brethren  at  Ceylon.  They  were  as 
follows : 

"  Whereas,  it  is  considered  very  desirable 
that  the  missionaries  from  America  stationed 
in  Jaffna  and  on  the  neighboring  continent, 
be  on  the  most  intimate  terms,  not  only  be- 
cause they  are  connected  with  the  same 
Board,  arc  situated  among  a  people  of  the 
same  language  and  religion,  and  are  depend- 
ent, at  least  for  the  present,  on  the  produc- 
tions of  the  same  press ;  but  because  a  mu- 
tual exchange  of  counsel  and  help,  and  some- 
times an  exchange  of  labors  either  for  the 
promotion  of  health,  or  for  the  advancement 
of  the  cause  generally,  may  be  most  salu- 
tary ;  therefore  resolved, 

'^1.  That  the  American  mission  in  Jaffna 
and  that  about  to  be  established  on  the  con- 
tmentof  India,  be  associated  missions. 

^Z  That  the  mission  on  the  continent  have 
equal  poiver  with  the  mission  in  Jaffna  in 
all  secular  and  ecclesiastical  concerns ;  such 
as  the  erection  of  all  necessary  buildings  for 
themselves  and  families ;  the  establishment 
of  schools ;  the  mode  and  extent  of  church 
discipline ;  the  employment  of  such  native 
helpers  as  they  may  consider  neeessary  and 
expedient  for  the  furtherance  of  the  cause 
of  Christ  in  that  place ;  and  the  general 
management  of  the  mission  in  all  its  bear- 
ings. 

"  3.  That  each  mission  exchange  copies  of 
all  its  official  communications  to  the  Board, 
journals  excepted. 

^^4.  That  in  case  of  any  serious  difficulty 
in  either  mission,  either  the  majority  or  the 
minority  may  apply  to  the  other  mission  for 
advice." 

In  Feb.,  1835,  Mr.  Eckard  and  his  wife 
left  Jaffnapatam  to  connect  themselves  with 
the  Madura  mission;  and  in  the  May  fol- 
lowing he  makes  some  statements  which  are 
important)  as  showii^  the  nature  of  the 
field  into  which  he  and  his  brethren  had  en- 
tered. He  speaks  of  Madura  as  a  city 
where  idolatry  has  peculiar  power,  an  in- 
tense sanctity,  a  numerous  priesthood ;  and 
ft  place  into  which,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 


year,  tens  of  thousands  of  votaries  crowd  to 
worship,  they  know  not  what.    "  Heathenish 
abominations  rei^  here,'*  he  says,  *•  in  full 
malignity ;  and  the  people  are  generally  cap- 
tious and  careless  respecting  any  religion 
other    than    their   own."    Their    principal 
temple,  that  of  3feen  Aatche,  he  describes 
as  of  vast  dimensions,  there  being  no  build- 
ing in  the  United  States  that  can  compare 
with  it  in  size.    This  temple  \h  almost  com- 
pletely covered  over  with  images  of  human 
and  superhuman  beings,  executed  in  plaster^ 
Most  of  the  houses  in  Madara  are  of  mud,  one 
story  high,  covered  with  leaves  and  straw ; 
but  there  are  a  few  really  good  dwellings,  in 
oriental  style. 

In  planning  the  Madura  mission  the  de- 
sign was  to  make  it  a  laige  central  station, 
while  single  families  and  schools  should  be 
established  in  each  of  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages, so  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  commu- 
nity should  he  brought  under  the  influence 
of  Christian  truth,  and  united  and  concen- 
trated action  secured.  Soon  after  entering 
upon  the  mission,  Mr.  Eckard  commenced  a 
school  upon  the  Lancasterian  plan,  similar  to 
the  one  in  Calcutta,  which  had  been  con- 
ducted with  eminent  success.  Instruction 
was  given  chiefly  in  English,  and  Mr.  £. 
himself  assumed  the  duties  of  teacher,  be- 
lieving, as  he  said,  that  "  no  English  school 
taught  by  a  native  could  compare  .with  one 
taught  by  an  educated  missionary."  He 
began  with  eighteen  boys,  some  of  them  of 
high  caste,  and  all  were  required  to  attend 
public  worship  on  the  Sabbath.  Preaching 
was  added  to  teaching,  and  besides  these 
labors  in  the  city,  an  effort  was  soon  made 
to  reach  the  surroimding  villages.  "  There 
are  two  of  us,"  said  Mr.  Eckard,  ''  and  our 
immediate  circle  of  influence  sweeps  in 
about  100,000  souls.  I  mean  by  this,  that 
if  our  bodily  strength  did  not  fail  we  might 
reside  at  Madura  and  be  sensibly  felt  by  one 
hundred  thousand  people  in  the  city  and  ad- 
joining villages." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poor  left  Ceylon  and^oined 
the  Madura  mission  in  1836.  At  the  close 
of  this  year  there  were  in  connection  with 
the  mission  thirty-five  schools,  containing 
1,149  boys  and  65  girls.  Nine  of  these 
schools  were  in  the  city,  and  the  others  in 
the  neighboring  villages.  Books  and  tracts 
were  a&o  freely  distributed. 

In  general  the  most  intimate  and  reliable 
knowledge  of  heathen  countries  is  derived 
from  the  missionaries,  and  comes  to  us  after 
they  have  been  upon  the  field  a  sufficient 
time  to  make  investigations.  Hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  interrupting  the  missionary  nar- 
rative by  the  introduction  of  important  hisr 
torical  facts  illustrative  of  the  character  of 
the  field,  and  essential  to  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  responsibilities  and  trials  of 
the  missionary.    In  regard  to  that  section 
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of  Hindostan  now  under  review,  the  mis- 
sionarieB  say,  in  1836.  ^' The  region  inhabited 
by  those  who  speak  l^amil  on  the  continent, 
is  bounded  on  tne  north  by  a  hue  which  we 
may  suppose  to  be  drawn  from  Madras 
towards  the  west.  It  extends  from  this 
limit  to  Cape  Gomorin,  at  the  extreme  south 
of  Hindostui,  from  the  sea  shore  on  the 
east  to  the  western  branches  of  the  southern 
Ghaut  mountains  on  the  west.  This  space 
comprises  an  area  of  from  75,000  to  100,000 
square  miles.  The  population  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  3,000,000  to 
10,000,000.  Perhaps  6,000,000  or  8,000,000 
approximates  most  nearly  to  the  truth. 
Comparatively  few  of  the  Tamil  people 
dwell  among  the  mountains  on  the  west. 
They  reside  chiefly  in  the  wide  plains  which 
extend  to  the  sea,  and  which  are  known  as 
the  Camatic.  There  are  more  than  twenty 
cities  within  the  limits  above  described,  in- 
habited in  whole  or  in  part  by  Tamil 
people ;  and  there  are  probably  500  towns 
of  from  50  to  1,000  people  each.'' 

Passing  on  to  1838,  we  find  four  stations 
around  Madunu  viz. :  Dindigul,  40  miles 
north-west  of  Madura ;  Sevagunga,  25  miles 
east,  Teroopoovanum,  12  miles  south-east, 
and  Teroomungalum,  12  miles  north-west. 
At  each  of  these  places  there  was  a  mis- 
sionary, |knd  in  some  instances  two,  with 
schools,  and  other  means  of  systematic 
effort.  The  whole  number  of  schools  con- 
nected with  the  mission  at  this  period  was 
66,  and  of  scholars  1866. 

In  1840  the  work  had  progressed  so  that 
there  were  in  all  the  schools  of  the  mission 
a  total  of  3,316  scholars.  About  1,000  of 
the  pupils  in  the  native  free  schools  could 
read,  and  nearly  the  whole  number  had  com- 
mitted to  memory  the  ten  commandments, 
the  Lord's  prayer^  and  a  small  catechism. 
There  were  12  additions  during  the  year  to 
the  four  native  churches.  Mr.  Spaulding 
made  a  second  visit  to  the  Tamil  district 
this  year,  it  being  just  seven  years  since  his 
first  exploring  tour,  previous  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  tiie  mission.  Of  the  changes 
which  had  occurred  he  speaks  in  very  strong 
terms.  The  roads  had  been  improved, 
bridges  had  been  constructed,  numerous 
shade  trees  had  been  planted,  the  tanks, 
from  which  the  cultivated  luias  were  irri- 
gated, had  been  repaired,  and  the  revenue  in 
some  parts  of  the  district  had  been  more 
than  doubled.  "  When  I  went  over  before, 
our  boat  was  blown  out  of  its  course  by 
the  strong  wind,  and  Mr.  Harrington  and 
myself  were  obliged  to  walk  about  70  miles 
in  the  sun  by  day,  and  with  no  rest  house 
by  night.  Now  we  had  good  conveyances 
and  good  rest  houses  and  mission  houses 
and  pleasant  gardens  through  our  whole 
tour.  Then  there  was  no  missionary  station 
nor  Christian  teacher  within  the  district. 


Now  there  are  five  stations  and  nine  mis- 
sionaries,  who  have  under  their  care  ab<mt 
eighty  native  free  schools  and  four  SngUsh 
boarding  schools,  all  of  which  are  in  &  very 
interesting  and  flourishing  state,  and  fifte«n 
or  twenty  native  assistimts  of  very  good 
promise." 

The  increasing  importance  of  this  field, 
and  the  opportunities  offered  for  enlarging 
the  operations  of  the  mission,  induced  the 
brethren  in  1841  to  make  an  urgent  appeal 
to  the  Board  for  twenty  additional  misrion- 
aries.  But  instead  of  such  a  reinforcement^ 
or  even  one  additional  missionary,  the  mis- 
sion was  weakened  and  severely  tried  by  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Poor  to  Ceylon,  a  change 
which  his  health  rendered  indispensable. 
The  appropriations  for  the  schools  also  M 
short  this  year,  and  there  appeared  to  be  a 
painful  necessity  of  disbanding  some  of 
them,  but  on  submitting  the  matter  to  the 
native  teachers  they  said,  ^  You  must  not 
discharge  us ;  we  will  take  what  yon  have  to 
give."  In  another  instance,  after  a  consnl- 
tation  among  the  teachers,  one  of  them  re- 
ported to  tne  missionary  in  behalf  of  ^ 
others,  "If  a  father  have  ten  sons,  and  nn- 
fortunately  loses  half  his  property,  will  his 
sons  allow  him  to  turn  away  five  of  their 
number  to  starve,  while  the  rest  are  sup- 
ported in  comfort?  No!  These  sons  will 
consent  to  live  on  less  and  to  have  the 
parent  divide  the  amount  equally  among 
them.  This  is  our  decision.  We  are.  each 
of  us  willing  to  live  on  rice  congee  rather 
than  to  have  any  of  our  number  dismissed." 
The  schools  were  accordingly  con^ued  as 
usual. 

An  event  of  great  importance,  about  iiiis 
time,  was  an  act  dissolving  all  connection 
between  idolatry  and  the  government  of 
British  India.  This  act  threw  upon  the 
heathen  themselves  the  whole  expense  of 
building  and  repairing  their  temples.  By 
another  act,  passed  uie  same  year,  simple 
affirmation  in  the  name  of  the  living  and 
true  God  was  made  binding  on  all  as  an 
oath,  instead  of  the  former  swearing  on  the 
sacred  waters  of  the  Ganges  and  on  the 
Koran.  In  this  also  the  missionaries  had 
occasion  greatly  to  rejoice,  as  the  land  would 
no  longer  mourn  because  of  the  swearing  by 
false  gods  and  a  lie.  These  great  changes 
resulted  in  no  small  degree  from  the  steady 
operation  of  Christian  missions  upon  the 
public  conscience,  and  the  value  and  power  of 
such  missions  as  reformatory  agencies  are 
thus  placed  in  a  very  strong  light. 

In  1843  the  mission  was  called  to  a  severe 
trial.  Mr.  Poor  had  already  been  remoTed 
to  Ceylon,  and  Dr.  Steele  had  died  in  1842, 
and  this  year  Mr.  Ward  was  transferred  to 
Madras,  besides  which,  the  cholera  made  its 
appearance,  mowing  down  great  numbers  of 
the  native  inhabitants,  and  not  entirely  ex- 
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empting  the  musion  families.  Ker.  Mr. 
Dwight,  Mrs.  North,  and  Mrs.  Cherrj,  with- 
in eleTen  days  of  each  other,  were  carried 
from  one  house  to  the  silent  tomb.  Other 
missionaries  however  soon  arrived,  and  the 
woric  suffered  but  a  temporary  interruption. 

It  is  recorded  as  a  fact  worthy  of  special 
notice  during  this  year,  that  the  Papists  re- 
siding in  three  distant  Tillages,  amounting  to 
twenty-five  families,  and  numbering  106  in- 
dividuals, were  received  under  the  spiritual 
care  and  instruction  of  the  mission.  And 
further,  whole  communities,  vilUiges,  and 
hamlets,  applied  to  be  acknowledged  as  no 
longer  pagans  or  Roman  Catholics,  but  as 
Christians  and  Protestants.  In  one  village 
three  families,  in  another  four,  and  in  an- 
other forty  families,  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment, either  by  their  head  men  or  over  their 
own  signatures,  to  renounce  idolatry  and  re- 
ceive the  Gospel,  or  else  refund  the  expense 
the  missionaries  should  incur  to  meet  their 
wishes.  For  copies  of  some  of  these  agree- 
ments, see  annual  report  of  the  Board  for 
1844.  Many  interesting  features  in  tbe  pro- 
gress of  the  Madura  mission  during  the 
years  1844  and  1845  must  be  passed  over.  In 
1846  the  native  churches  received  an  acces- 
sion of  ninety-seven  members.  At  this  date 
the  villages  are  spoken  of  as  not  only  all 
open,  but  more  than  open,  as  they  not  only 
would  receive  the  missionaries,  but  come  to 
them.  Fifteen  or  twenty  companies,  from 
Tillages  thirty  and  forty  miles  distant,  and 
where  the  missionaries  had  never  been, visit- 
ed them  for  tracts  and  instruction,  and  some 
of  them  manifested  great  anxiety  for  the  sal- 
vation of  their  souk.  Dr.  Scudder  remoTed 
to  Madura  with  his  fiunily,  in  1847,  thus 
supplying  the  want  of  a  physician, which  had 
been  deeply  felt 

It  was  in  the  year  1847  that  the  mission 
entered  upon  a  formal  and  uncompromising 
conflict  with  cagte.  which,  the  missionaries 
at  this  date  say,  "  nas  existed  to  the  present 
time,  with  various  degrees  of  strength  in  the 
churches  established  by  Schwartz  and  his 
devoted  fellow  laborers,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  more  modem  date."  The  missionaries 
of  the  Board  were  at  length  determined  to 
free  the  Church  of  Christ  from  '*  a  foe  most 
insidious  as  well  as  powerful,"  and  ieventy- 
two  were  suspended  from  church  fellowship 
on  account  of  their  adherence  to  this  sin. 
At  ihe  same  time  manT  left  the  seminary  on 
account  of  the  encroacnmentsmade  upon  the 
rules  of  caste.  The  results,  however,  showed 
the  wisdom  of  the  measure,  and  proved  that 
the  time  had  fully  come  for  so  decisive  a 
step.  It  should  *be  stated,  however,  that 
caste  has  never  been  tolerated  in  the  churches 
planted  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Board. 
Rev.  Dr.  Allen,  who  has  been  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  a  missionary  of  the 
Board  in  India,  says  : 


"  The  Missionaries  of  the  American  Board 
in  India  and  Ceylon  have  always  required  a 
renunciation  of  caste,  just  as  mucn  as  of 
idolatry,  and  other  parts  of  heathenism,  of 
all  converts  before  they  were  baptized.  No 
arrangements,  nor  accommodations,  nor 
changes  have  ever  been  made  m  the  seats,  or 
in  the  sitting  in  the  churches,  or  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  ordinances  on  account  of 
caste.  Caste  was  in  no  respect  recognized. 
All  were  treated  as  of  one  class,  as  much  as 
Christians  in  this  country  are  so  treated. 

"  It  would  naturally  be  expected  that  such 
a  public  renunciation  of  caste,  and  such  sub- 
sequent treatment  of  it,  would  be  sufficient 
to  extinguish  it  in  the  church.  But  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  it  was  not  sufficient. 
Caste  has  been  found  to  be  surprisingly  insi- 
dious in  its  influence ;  and  to  be  capable  of 
assuming  almost  any  complexion  and  shape, 
suited  to  the  native  character  and  their  cir- 
cumstances." 

Passing  on  to  1851, we  find  the  Committee 
of  the  Board  drawing  a  new  and  more  mod- 
em sketch  of  this  great  field,  and  one  which 
sets  in  a  striking  light  both  the  astonishing 
changes  which  had  been  wrought  and  the 
immense  labors  devolved  upon  the  mission- 
aries. After  alluding  to  the  fact  that  in  1836 
this  mission  had  only  one  station  at  Madu- 
ra, and  that  all  the  schools  were  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity,  they  proceed  to  say  that 
now  they  have  extended  their  operations  till 
they  have  ten  stations,  one  of  which  is  more 
than  thirty  miles  south,  and  another  about 
the  same  distance  north ;  one  about  twenty- 
five  miles  east  and  another  forty  north-west 
from  Madura ;  with  families  under  their  care 
associated  in  the  form  of  village  congrega- 
tions in  about  100  villages,  scattered  singly 
or  in  clusters  through  a  populous  region,  ex- 
tending in  length  more  than  100  miles  rrom 
south-east  to  north-westw  and  more  than 
sixty  miles  in  breadth.  This  field,  thus  in 
some  measure  taken  possession  of  by  our 
missionaries,  has  been  almost  wholly  left  to 
them  by  the  missionaries  of  other  societies 
laboring  in  adjoining  districts  in  India,  and 
it  seems  fitting  that  it  should  be  fully  occu- 
pied by  this  Board.  It  is  larger  than  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion, as  is  supposed,  of  1,500,000.  It  has 
become  one  of  great  interest  and  great  prom- 
ise, and  the  labor  demanded  in  it  has  obvi- 
ously increased  much  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  present  band  of  laborers.  Hitherto  the 
natural  growth  of  the  mission  has  been 
one  of  expansion,  but  there  is  now  a  call  for 
more  thorough  culture." 

The  year  1852  was  one  of  great  favor  to 
this  mission,  72  having  been  received  to  the 
churches  at  the  difierent  stations,  fifty-six 
of  whom  were  adults.  There  were  now  nine 
churches  in  all,  and  335  members  in  eood 
standing.   The  system  of  education  had  been 
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gradaally  changed,  and,  say  the  missionaries 
at  this  period,  "We  can  have  but  little  to  do 
hereafter  with  the  general  desire  of  the  hea- 
then to  have  their  children  reoeiye  from  us 
an  English  and  Tamil  education.  The  Lord 
in  his  providence  has  given  us  a  people  to 
educate  for  him.  Among  the  members  of 
our  congregations  we  have  1,588  children,  of 
whom  647  are  studying  in  our  free  schools. 
From  tbese  it  is  easy  to  make  a  selection  for 
our  own  boarding  schools."  It  is  the  main 
design  of  the  boarding  schools  and  of  the 
seminary  to  raise  up  an  educated  and  effi- 
cient class  of  helpers  for  the  missionary 
work,  and  it  is  considered  a  great  advantage 
that  the  pupils  can  now  be  taken  from  fami- 
lies connected  with  the  mission  and  nomin- 
ally Christians. 

Madras, — The  mission  at  Madras  was 
commenced  in  1836,  with  a  special  view  to 
forming  there  a  printing  establishment  for 
printing  the  Scriptures  and  religious  tracts 
in  the  Tamil  language.  But  in  order  to  the 
successful  execution  of  this  plan,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  establish  there  a  dis- 
tinct, efficient,  and  responsible  mission ;  and 
with  this  view,  Mr.  Winslow  and  Dr.  Scud- 
der  removed  to  this  new  field.  Madras  is 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Southern  India,  and 
the  population  of  the  city  and  suburbs  is 
estimated  at  416,000.  It  was  intended  to 
establish  the  press  at  Chintadrepettah,  a 
suburb  southwesterly  of  the  walled  town, 
and  at  this  place  Dr.  Scudder  took  up  his 
residence,  while  Mr.  Winslow  resided  at 
Royapoorum,  a  little  north  of  the  town. 
They  immediately  found  the  demand  for 
Tamil  books  and  tracts  to  be  very  great, 
and  expressed  the  wish  that,  they  had  S,000 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  to  distribute 
within  a  year.  Schools  and  preaching  sta- 
tions were  immediately  established,  and  a 
mission  church  was  formed  in  1837,  and  one 
native  was  admitted  on  profession  of  his 
faith  in  Christ. 

In  1838  the  mission  came  into  possession 
of  a  large  printing  establishment  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
It  comprised  eighteen  printing  presses,  be- 
sides a  lithographic  and  hydraulic  press, 
fifteen  fonts  of  type,  English,  Tamil,  and 
Teloogoo,  together  with  a  type  foundry  and 
book  bindery.  This  enabled  the  mission  to 
enter  vigorously  upon  the  work  for  which  it 
was  chiefly  commenced.  In  one  year  from 
this  date  there  had  been  printed  3,500,000 
octavo  pages  of  Scripture,  and  2,500,000 
duodecimo  pages  of  tracts,  making  6,000,000 
pages  in  all.  In  1840  the  printing  in  Tamil 
amounted  to  11,660,700  pages,  over  nine  mil- 
lions of  which  were  octavo  pages  of  Scrip- 
ture. At  this  period  there  were  also  in  ex- 
istence sixteen  schools,  comprising  485 
scholars. 

Important  tours  for  preaching  and  dis- 


tributing books  were  made  by  Messrs.  Scud- 
der and  Winslow  in  1840.  One  of  these 
tours  was  to  Conjevezam,  a  sacred  place  46 
miles  south-west  of  Madras,  during  which 
they  preached  the  Gospel  to  numerous  small 
companies  of  people,  and  distributed  over 
4,000  books  and  tracts.  Dr.  Scudder  also 
journeyed  200  miles  south,  into  the  Cudda- 
lore  and  Tanjore  districts,  taking  with  him 
6,000  copies  of  one  of  the  Gospels,  and 
11,500  tracts.  Mr.  Winslow,  for  the  special 
benefit  of  his  wife  and  child,  went  west  200 
miles,  into  the  Mysore  district,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  an  immense  terrace  of  table  land, 
elevated  about  3.000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  altogether  a  splendid  country, 
well  watered,  fertile,  populous,  and  promis- 
ing as  a  field  of  missionary  labor.  In  all 
their  visits  to  the  sacred  places,  Messrs. 
Scudder  and  Winslow  found  a  great  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  attendants  upon  idola- 
trous festivals. 

In  1841  the  mission  had  four  places  of 
stated  preaching,  and  the  aggregate  of  the 
congregations  was  550.  A  piece  of  land  was 
bought  this  year  at  Boyapooram  for  a 
chapel,  and  $1,500  subscribed  for  its  erec- 
tion. At  this  place  Mr.  Winslow  estab- 
lished an  evening  meeting,  in  a  bungalow  on 
the  premises  of  a  very  respectable  native 
merchant,  and  upon  this  a  persecution 
arose,  in  describing  which  Mr.  Winslow 
says,  ^'The  Romanists  immediately  began 
to  annoy  us,  and  to  send  letters  threatening 
our  lives.  They  threw  stones,  both  in  times 
of  meeting  and  at  other  times,  at  the  family, 
set  up  a  noisy  meeting  in  the  adjoining 
house,  and  disturbed  us  by  offensive  smell- 
ing lights  and  fire  works,  as  well  as  by  the 
noise  of  bells  and  various  instruments ;  and 
when  this  was  stopped  by  the  authorities, 
they  burnt  the  bungalow  with  the  furniture 
it  contained."  The  native  merchant  how- 
ever, remained  firm,  and  the  persecation 
failed  entirely  of  its  object. 

In  their  report  in  1843  the  Board  take  oc- 
casion to  remark,  that  the  Madras,  Madura, 
and  Ceylon  missions  are  all  to  a  people  alike 
in  religion,  lansuago,  manners,  and  customs. 
The  station  at  Madnis  being  intended  to  do 
the  principal  part  of  the  printing  for  all 
these  missions,  it  was  not  intended  to  en- 
large it  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  this 
Eurpose.  The  Madura  mission  has  never 
ad  a  printing  press  within  its  bounds,  'and 
that  at  Jaffna  has  done  much  less  work 
than  the  one  at  Madras. 

In  1845  the  missionaries  found  that  caste 
was  exerting  an  undue  control  over  the 
minds  of  the  native  church  members,  aua 
wishing  to  see  how  far  this  unchristian  feel- 
ing would  be  carried,  they  took  measures  to 
test  it.  The  result  was  that  five  were  sus- 
pended; but  their  Christian  principles  pro- 
vailed,  and  in  a  few  months  they  all  came 
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back,  made  a  full  and  humble  confession, 
and  promised  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the 
church  respecting  caste. 

A  prospectus  for  a  railroad  from  Madras 
to  Arcot,  sixty  miles,  issued  in  1846,  gives 
the  population  of  Madras  in  1842,  as  up- 
wards of  900,000,  an  increase  of  more  than 
200,000  since  1822.  This  increase  was  sup- 
posed to  be  owing  chiefly  to  pplitiod 
causes,  tending  to  centralize  the  population 
in  the  cities  of  the  coast. 

This  vast  community  is  distinctly  spoken 
of  in  1846,  as  showing  signs  of  the  wide 
spread  and  powerful  working  of  the  truth, 
and  the  organized  opposition  made  to  the 
Gospel  was  one  evidence  of  this  fact.  An 
anti-missionary  society  existed  among  the 
natives  of  Madras,  which  employed  a  press 
in  printing  small  tracts  and  a  newspaper, 
and  the  same  society  established  several  op* 
position  free  schools,  employed  tract  dis- 
tributors and  declaimcrs  against  Christian- 
ity, and  sent  out  agents  into  the  country  for 
similar  purposes.  The  people  were  thus 
mightily  stirred  up,  and  on  one  occasion 
8,000  people  assembled  to  see  if  measures 
could  not  be  devised  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  Christianity.  Say  the  missionaries, 
''N9iv,  light  and  truth  have  so  far  gone  forth 
that  the  bearings  of  missionary  operations 
on  caste,  custom,  and  idolatry,  begin  to  be 
manifest.  The  Brahmins  ^and  head  men 
begin  to  feel  that  their  craft  is  in  danger. 
They  are  therefore  bestirring  themselves." 
They  proceeded  even  so  far  as  to  seize  and 
forcibly  carry  off  several  hopeful  converts, 
and  one  of  them  was  put  in  irons  and 
threatened  with  death.  All  this  however, 
while  it  showed  that  the  pillars  of  supersti- 
tion bad  been  shaken,  occasioned  no  perma- 
nent interruption  to  the  mission.  In  the 
autumn  of  this  year  Dr.  Scudder,  who  had 
been  spending  a  few  years  in  his  native 
country,  greatly  to  the  edification  and  Quick- 
ening of  the  churches,  returned  to  his  chosen 
field  of  labor.  Instead,  however,  of  re- 
maining at  Madras,  he  was  persuaded,  by 
the  urgent  want  of  a  physician  at  Madura, 
to  resume  his  labors  at  that  place. 

The  opposition  continued  to  be  very  bitter 
and  violent  in  1847,  and  on  one  occasion  Mr. 
Scudder,  son  of  Dr.  Scudder,  was  openly  as- 
sailed in  the  streets.  In  defiance  of  the 
popular  rage  however,  the  vxmien  came,  at  a 
communion  season,  and  sat  down  with  the 
men  at  the  table,  with  their  husbands,  a 
thing  which  they  had  never  done  before. 
The  most  serious  troubles  were  occasioned 
by  the  spirit  of  caste,  and  Mr.  Scudder  is  led 
to  remark,  "  If  I'were  asked  to  tell  in  one 
breath  what  I  thought  the  mightiest  present 
obstacle  to  the  onward  course  of  the  Gospel 
in  India,  I  should  unhesitatingly  say,  caste. 
It  is  a  monster  that  defies  description. 
Idolatry  in  no  way  compares  with  it,  as  to  its 
grasp  on  the  people." 


I     Dr.  Scudder  returned  to  Madras  in  1848, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  called  to 
mourn  the  death  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Harriet 
M.  Scudder.    She  conunenced  her  labors  in 
connection  with  the  Ceylon  mission  in  1819. 
In  November,  1850,  Mr.  Winslow  announced 
that  the  printing  of  the  new  version  of  the 
Tamil  Bible  was  completed.    It  had  been  in 
hand  three  years,  and  for  two  years  the 
united    labors    of    Messrs     Percival    and 
Spaulding    of  Jaffna,    Brotherton   of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  Winslow  in  Madras^ 
had  been  devoted  to  it,  most  of  the  time 
daily  except  on  the  Sabbath.    In  point  of 
accuracy,  conciseness,  elegance,  and  idiom- 
atic correctness,  it  was  thought  to  be  far  in 
advance  of  any  previous  work  of  the  kind. 
Another  interesting  event  of  this  year  was 
the  meeting  of  all  the  members  of  the 
church  except  four,  with  the  mission  fiunilies, 
on  the  evening  precedii^  the  annual  meeting, 
which  was    held  in  connection  with   the 
Board.    It  is  described  as  an  interesting 
sight.    "  Husbands  and  wives,  little  accus- 
t<nned  to  eat  together,  high  caste  and  low 
caste,  and  no  caste,  brethren  and  sisters  in 
Christ)  thus  acknowledging  their  unity  in 
him  as  members  of  the  same  body." 

During  the  years  1851  and  1852,  the  press 
at  Madras  continued  its  operations,  and  the 
mission  moved  on  without  any  very  marked 
changes.  The  whole  amount  of  printing  at 
this  place  since  tho  establishment  of  the 
press,  is  219,408,1^1  pages. 

Arcoi. — ^This  city  is  seventy  miles  from 
Madras,  on  the  road  to  Bangalore,  and  is  the 
centre  of  a  very  populous  and  destitute  dis- 
trict. At  this  place  Mr.  H.  M.  Scudder  com- 
menced a  mission  in  March,  1850.  Having 
already  become  quite  distinguished  for  his 
medical  and  surgical  skill,  his  services  were 
in  immediate  demand,  from  forty  to  fifty 
visiting  him  daily.  His  custom  was  to  meet 
his  patients  in  the  mommg,  read  and  explain 
a  passage  of  Scripture,  and  pray  with  tnem, 
after  which  he  attended  to  their  maladies. 
Through  his  medical  labors  he  guned  access 
to  many  Hindoo  women,  who  could  not  have 
been  reached  in  any  other  way.  A  regular 
dispensary  was  established,  and  Mrs.  Scud- 
der, who  could  speak  Tamil  fluently,  visited 
it  daily  to  converse  with  the  patients. 

In  1852,  Henry  M.  Scudder,  William 
Scudder,  and  Joseph  Scudder,  all  sons  of 
the  venerable  Dr.  Scudder,  and  all  bom  in 
India,  were  laboring  as  missionaries  at  the 
Arcot  station.  In  Sie  report  of  the  Board 
for  1853,  will  be  found  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  conversion  of  a  Teloogoo 
Brahmin,  at  Arcot.  In  addition  to  the  labors 
of  the  dispensary,  the  Gospel  was  preached 
'^  in  towns  and  villages,  in  streets  and  by- 
ways, in  choultries  and  under  green  trees.'' 
The  mission  however  is  of  too  recent  a  date 
to  exhibit  any  very  marked  results,  or  to 
require  an  extended  notion. 
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The  Btatistics  of  the  mtBEions  of  the  Am. 
Board  in  Hindoetan  are  given  below,  iis  far 
■s  it  was  practicable  to  arrange  them  ii 
tabular  form  : 


In  the  above  table,  assistant  missionarieB 
and  tiatirc  liclpers  are  all  included  under  the 
head  of  asgiEtantE.  The  summary  of  Bcbools 
also  embraces  those  of  every  dcscripti 
The  printing  for  the  Mahratta  people,  it  will 
be  st-en.  has  all  been  done  at  Itombay,  and 
for  the  'ramil  people  at  Madras  and  Ceylon. 
Chvrcii  MissiONARV  SoriETv.^The 
Church  Missionary  Society  commence! 
labors  in  Illndostan  in  1SI5.  Beginning  at 
Madras  and  South  India,  they  subsequently 
extended  tbeir  Ubors  to  Calcutta,  and  to 
Bombay,  and  at  each  of  theso  places  they 
have  now  a  diocese  embracing  many  towns 
and  Tillages  within  its  sphere  of  effort 
Adopting  the  chronological  order,  we  begin 
With 

Madra».— The  first  missionaricB  of  the 
Society  to  this  field  were  Rev.  Messrs, 
Scbnarre  and  Rheniug.  At  the  end  of  their 
first  year,  they  reported  themselves  aa  com- 
fortably  settled  in  Madras,  as  having  ac- 
quired the  Tamil  language  oufBciently  to 
compose,  converse,  and  publicly  read  in  it, 
and  also  as  having  formed  a  Missionary 
Committee,  and  raised  a  small  missionary 

It  should  be  observed  here,  that  although 
this  society  had  no  regular  station  in  India 
previous  to  1815,  they  had  promoted  mia- 
sions  in  various  places  much  earlier,  through 
English  chaplains,  and  in  connection  with 
what  is  termed  the  oldest  Protestant  mis- 
sion in  India,  the  Danish  mission.  Thus, 
Messrs.  Schnarrd  and  Rheniua  had  been  la- 
boring for  some  time  in  Tranquebar,  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  south  of  Madras,  part- 
ly in  aid  of  the  schools  established  there  by 
the  Royal  Danish  Mission  College,  and  part- 
ly for  the  acquisition  of  the  Tamil  language. 
About  this  time  the  Danish  mission  was 
ohliged  to  withdraw  its  patronage  from 
these  school  establishments,  and  the  care  of 
them  was  assumed  by  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society.  To  Tranquebar  and  its  schools 
frequent  allusion  will  be  made. 

In  the  early  journals  of  this  society  much 
le  also  said  of  Abdool  Messech,  a  Christian 
trader.    Uo  was  a  Mohammedan  by  birth, 


named  Shekh  Salih,  bom  in  Dellu,  and  re- 
ceived his  ftrBt  Christian  instruction  ftom 
that  devoted  missionarv,  Henry  Mirtyn. 
He  was  baptized  in  the  ■'  Old  Church,"  CJ- 
cutla,m  1811,  by  the  name  Abdool  MesBech, 
which  signifies  "  Serv»nt  of  ChrisL"  At 
the  close  of  1812  he  left  Calcutta  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Agra,  800  miles  north-west  at  Cit- 
cutta,  in  company  with  Mr.  Corrie,  chipltio 
of  the  East  India  Company  at  that  station. 
There  he  sustained  the  office  of  reader  and 
cateebiat  with  wonderful  fidelity  and  success, 
and  his  journals  flU  a  large  space  in  die 
Church  Missionary  Society's  publicalioiu. 

To  return  to  Madras,  we  find  at  an  eiriy 
date  the  reasons  stated  for  choosing  this  u 
the  seat  of  the  mission  in  Southern  India  i 
and  they  may  be  noticed  with  the  m 


several  years  in  India,  they  were  twenty-oii 
years  later  than  that  society  at  Madrii 
Consequently  many  facts  of  mterest  belong 
to  a  period  over  which  the  mission  of  the 
Board  dot«  not  extend. 

The  choice  of  the  Corresponding  Conmit- 
tee  fell  upon  Madras  for  the  following  rea- 
sons :  '■  Its  high  consideration  as  head  of  the 
whole  peninsula,  the  desire  for  Chn||iui 
knowledge  which  appeared  to  prevail  therein, 
the  frequent  demands  for  the  Scriptuns  in 
three  or  four  Unguagee,  the  existence  of  t 
Malabar  congregation — a  secession  from  tbo 
Roman  Catholics,  and  a  translated  liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England  just  completed  for 
this  conerepition,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Rottler,ch»p- 
lain  of  the  E.  I.  Company."  To  enter  into 
these  labors,  keep  open  the  Tamil  Chspel, 
OTovide  against  tbe  tailure  of  die  veDerable 
Dr.  RotUer,  and  build  upon  his  foundstionf, 
though  limited,  seemed  very  important ;  and 
further,  the  society  would  thus  commence 
its  career  in  tlie  South  of  India,  at  the  scat 
and  within  the  eye  of  the  English  govem- 

Attention  was  early  given  to  schools,  tod 
the  distribution  of  tracts.  The  latter,  now- 
,  were  difficult  to  obtain,  aa  the  mission 
had  at  this  period  uo  means  of  printing.  To 
"  ipply  this  deficiency  as  well  as  they  coald, 

le  of  the  best  school  boys  was  employed  »t 
certain  hours  in  writing,  and  thus  two  books 
prepared  for  the  English  Tamil  schixA 
with  a  dictionary  affixed  appropriate  to  theto. 
These  books  consisted  of  small  portioni  of 
the  Scriptures.  At  the  close  of  one  yeir 
there  were  two  schools  in  Madras,  hot  the 
want  of  funds  and  of  teachers  prevented  •o 
immediate  enlargement  of  tho  system  of  ed'*' 
cation.  A  seminary  for  the  education  of  na- 
tive missionaries  was  a  favorite  id«  f""" 
the  first;  bnt  it  was  encumbered  with  many 
difficulties,  and  the  project  could  not  be  en- 
tered upon  at  once. 

Much  interest  was  awakened,  n^*'  "** 
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dose  of  the  first  year,  bj  the  conTenion  of 
a  Dfttiye,  who  called  himself  a  Christian,  and 
who,  without  anj  suggestion  from  the  mis- 
sionaries, entered  at  once  upon  the  business 
of  reading  from  honse  to  hoose.  His  book 
was  the  Isew  Testament.  He  benn  hy  the 
request  of  a  single  heathen  neijpibor,  who 
saw  him  mndi  deroted  to  this  book,  and  by 
thlB  his  own  soul  was  stirred  up  to  read  tlie 
word  of  God  daily  to  the  perishing  around 
him. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  missionaries 
of  the  Church  Society  at  Madras,  from  the 
rery  start,  excluded  caste  from  their  schools. 
No  little  surprise  and  opposition  were  awak- 
ened, but  the  truly  scriptural  and  sensible 
answer  was,  that  ^^  the  caste  of  the  natiyes 
is  not  at  all  compatible  with  true  Chris- 
tianity j  because  a  man  cannot  be  meek, 
humble,  and  loying,  in  the  manner  in  which 
our  Lord  Jesus  has  set  us  an  example,  and 
as  the  Holy  Spirit  works  within  the  heart, 
and,  at  the  same  time  keep  up  his  notions 
-of  caste  ;  in  which  the  station,  or  rank,  or 
esteem  of  any  or  eyery  person  is  determined 
by  birth  aloue,  and  not  by  intrinsic  worth 
and  dignity  of  mind." 

Such  were  tiie  labors  of  the  first  year, — 
two  missionaries  able  to  preach  the  Gospel 
in  Tamil ;  two  schools  in  successful  opera- 
tion, without  the  least  encouragement  of 
caste ;  a  natiye  Christian  reader,  suiBcient- 
ly  informed  to  be  listened  to  with  attention 
by  respectable  natiyes  ;  and  a  general  spirit 
of  inquiry  awakened  among  the  people. 

In  1816,  the  mission  receiyed  a  reinforce- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Schnarr^ 
returned  to  Tranquebar  to  take  the  entire 
care  of  the  school  establishments  in  that 
place.  On  the  fisst  of  January  1817,  Mr. 
Rhenius  formed  a  regular  congregation  in 
Madras,  consisting  of  the  mission  seryants 
and  their  families,  and  a  few  conyerts  re- 
ceiyed the  preyious  year.  That  more  were 
not  receiyed  from  the  heathen,  is  accounted 
for  in  a  manner  most  creditable  to  the  char- 
acter and  principles  of  this  mission,  when 
Mr.  Rhenius  says,  "  If  I  had  thought  it  any 
advantage  to  the  Christian  church,  or  any 
honor  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  pay  per- 
sons for  becoming  Christians,  I  should  haye 
bad  already  the  pleasure  of  reporting  hun- 
dreds, yea,  thousands,  that  would  haye  em- 
braced Christianity."  Dunne  this  year, 
schools  were  established  at  Vadadelli,  about 
30  miles  north-west  of  Madras,  through  the 
agency  of  the  natiye  Christian  Sandappen, 
residing  at  that  place.  Other  natiye  con- 
yerts were  employed  in  a  similar  manner,  in 
diflerent  directions. 

In  the  autumn  of  1818,  the  cholera  broke 
out  with  great  yiolenoe  in  this  part  of  Hin- 
dostan,  and  the  natiyes  in  their  consterna- 
tion attributed  it  to  the  anger  of  an  idol, 
which  for  forty  years  had  been  locked  up  by 


public  authority,  on  account  of  the  dissen- 
sions which  occurred  at  one  of  her  festivals. 
The  idol  was  therefore  brought  out,  and  a 
kuman  sacrifice — an  idiot  boy,  was  offered 
to  appease  her  rage.  Only  one  member  of 
the  mission— a  catechist-~died  of  the  epi- 
demic But  the  mission  property  was  mndi 
damaged  by  a  whirlwind  which  occurred 
about  the  same  time — all  the  school-houses, 
and  many  other  buildings,  haying  been  com- 
pletely prostrated. 

An  important  branch  of  this  mission,  was 
that  among  the  Syrian  Christians,  in  Tra- 
yancore,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Hin- 
dostan,  on  the  Malabar  coast  The  history 
of  these  Syrians,  and  the  manner  in  whi<m 
they  came  to  be  residents  in  this  quarter, 
are  fully  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  for  1818.  There  were  then 
not  less  than  50,000  of  these  Christians^ 
with  churches,  a  ministry  (exceedingly  li- 
centious) and  a  form  of  worship  resembling 
that  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  So  deep  was 
the  interest  felt  in  this  particular  depart- 
ment, that  in  1820  a  thre«-fold  division  was 
made  of  the  work,  the  instruction  of  the 
Syrian  clergy  being  assigned  to  one  mission- 
ary, the  college  and  hi^er  schools  to  an- 
other, while  a  third  took  chai^  .of  the 
schools  intended  for  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  The  clergy  were  regarded  as  the 
nrst  and  most  important  branch  of  this  mis- 
sion. They  are  described  at  this  period  as 
a  numerous  body,  and  deplorably  degraded. 
A  total  disregard  of  the  Sabbath,  profana- 
tion of  the  name  of  God,  drunkenness,  and 
adultery,  were  their  prevailing  crimes.  Tet, 
in  this  degenerated  condition  they  were  con- 
siderably above  the  other  castes.  They  did 
not  justify  their  crimes,  but  tried  to  conceal 
them,  and  exhibited  considerable  moral 
sense.  They  accepted  most  gratefully  the 
senrices  of  the  missionaries,  and  concurred 
in  all  their  plans.  The  metropolitan  even 
remarked,  that  he  did  not  expect  much  im- 
provement among  his  people  ^  till  the  Bible 
was  circulated.'^ 

The  college,  at  Cotym.  had,  in  1820,  forty- 
two  students.  Some  ot  them  could  read 
English  well,  understood  the  simple  rules  of 
arithmetic,  and  had  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  Malay  and  Sanscrit  languages.  The 
methoiL  of  teaching  the  Syriac  was  found 
very  dnective,  and  a  more  thorough  system 
was  entered  upon.  The  third  object  of  at- 
tention, that  of  schools,  embraced  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school  for  the  preparation  of 
native  schoolmasters,  the  gradual  promotion 
of  schools  for  general  instruction,  the  super- 
intendence of  these  schools  by  personal  vis- 
its, and  the  compiling  of  small  tracts  for 
their  use.  The  establishment  of  parochial 
schools  to  be  attached  to  every  church  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  metropolitan,  was 
an  object  much  desired,  and  at  the  above 
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date  ten  of  these  schools  existed,  embracing 
253  children. 

The  mission  at  Madras  and  South  India 
had  now  become  systematized,  and  was  an- 
nually reported  under  the  following  heads, 
viz.:  Madras  and  its  vicinity  ;  Tranquebar; 
Tinnevelly,  lying  south  of  Tranquebar,  and 
not  far  from  Cape  Comorin ;  and  Travan- 
core^  which  included  Gotym,  Cochin,  and 
Aleppi ;  Camumofrt  and  TeUicherry,  on  the 
western  side  of  southern  India,  and  conside- 
rably north  of  Travancore  ;  and  Vizgapa- 
tarn,  north  of  Madras,  on  the  eastern  coast. 
At  all  these  places  the  usual  missionary  ope^ 
rations  were  carried  on  with  zeal  and  marked 
success.  But  it  is  impossible  in  so  brief  a 
space  to  notice  each  of  them  in  the  annual 
progress  of  the  work,  and  many  fiicts  wor- 
thy of  record  are  omitted,  with  a  simple 
reference  to  the  Missionary  Register,  the 
very  ably  conducted  monthly  journal  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  and  to  their  an- 
nual reports. 

In  1824^  a  new  mission  was  established  in 
the  Nellore  district,  where  the  Teloogoo  or 
Gentoo  language  was  vemacular.  The  rea- 
sons which  determined  the  Corresponding 
Committee  to  occupy  this  field  were,  the 
vast  extent  of  country  throughout  which 
the  above  language  was  spoken,  the  limited 
efforts  hitherto  made  for  the  enlightenment 
of  that  people,  and  the  circumstance  of  the 
Madras  printing-press  being  now  furnished 
with  Teloogoo  types,  so  as  to  give  speedy 
circulation  to  school  books,  tracts,  and  por- 
tions of  the  Scriptures,  in  that  language. 

In  1825,  ten  years  naving  elapsed  since 
the  society  commenced  its  labors  in  Hindo- 
stan,  with  two  Lutheran  clergymen,  design- 
ed simply  for  the  charge  of  the  Tranquebar 
schools,  their  report  presented  nine  stations, 
with  eleven  European  missionaries,  and  one 
on  his  passage ;  117  boys'  schools  and  101 
girls'  schools,  with  an  aggregate  of  4^585 
scholars ;  five  seminaries  for  the  training  of 
natives  on  a  more  liberal  scale,  with  a  view 
to  their  becoming  teachers  and  missionaries 
among  their  countrymen;  besides  a  vast 
work  accomplished  through  the  mission 
press,  congregations  gathered,  houses  of 
worship  erected,  &c. 

During  the  next  ten  years  there  was  con- 
siderable opposition,  and  even  bitter  perse- 
cution, from  the  natives,  especially  af  Tinne- 
velly ;  yet  the  mission  was  at  no  time  essen- 
tially interrupted.  One  or  two  new  stations 
were  added  during  this  period,  and  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  among  the  Syrian  Christians 
was  greatly  increased.  In  1838,  the  mis- 
sionary at  TinneveUey  reported  a  remarkable 
case  of  the  effect  of  the  Gospel  upon  a 
whole  village,  which  had  then  late^  oc- 
curred. The  Shanar  village  of  Pragasa- 
pooram,  became  entirely  Christian ;  and  the 
people,  who  had  been  ten  oi  more  years  un- 


der instruction^  and  hod  made  great  pro- 
gress in  Christian  knowledge,  beoune  very 
anxious  to  see  a  Christian  church  in  Uie  Til- 
lage, which  should  not  only  last  their  life- 
time, but  stand  and  testify  to  their  children'e 
children,  the  sincerity  of  their  religious  pro- 
fession. Accordingly  a  subscription  was 
set  on  foot  among  themselves,  and  the  mis- 
sion added  a  sum  equal  to  what  they  codd 
raise,  and  the  object  was  accomplished.  It 
was  in  this  year  that  the  mission  at  Aleppie 
reported  an  extraordinary  effort  of  the  Pa- 
pacy to  establish  itself  in  that  place.  A 
large  number  of  priests  from  Ireland,  with 
their  bishop,  arrived,  and  began  putting  forth 
every  effort  by  preaching,  opening  a  college, 
seminary,  &c. 

Although  the  work  at  Tinnevelly  was  con- 
sidered of  a  diffusive  character,  extendmg  to 
different  villages  through  a  wide  district,  bo 
that  nothing  more  was  expected  than  to  eee 
here  and  there  a  few  embracing  the  truth ; 
^et,  to  the  surprise  of  aU,  whole  villages,  as 
m  the  case  just  noticed,  were  found  embrac- 
ing Christianity.    The  bishop  of  Madras,  in 
1842,  sa^s,  ^  Among  many  sources  of  com- 
fort dunng  my  journey  through  Tinnevclky, 
one  of  the  greatest  has  been  a  sight,  for 
which,  I  candidly  confess,  I  was  not  pre- 
pared— ^the  sight  of  whole  Christian  vil- 
lages.   He  alone  who  has  passed  some  time 
in  a  heathen  land,  engaged  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  con  understand  the   delight 
which  I  felt  at  finding  myself  met,  wel- 
comed, and  surrounded  by  crowds  of  na- 
tive professing  Christians,  whose  counten- 
ances spoke  a  most  intelligible  welcnme.'' 
Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  mission  at 
TinneveUey  ma^  be  gathered  from  the  fact, 
that  at  this  period  the  field  was  divided  into 
six  districts,  each  containing  from  50  to  90 
villages,  ana  each  district  having  a  mission- 
ary, with  from  40  to  70  catechists  and  school- 
masters under  his  superintendence.    A  veiv 
remarkable  occurrence  is  recorded  in  1^41, 
in  one  of  the  TinneveUey  districts,  and  should 
be  repeated  as  an  evidence  of  the  divine 
blessing  upon  this  mission.    At  a  village  in 
the  Palamcottah  district,  south  of  Tinne- 
velly, belonging  to  a  respectable  Bralmiin,  a 
number  of  mmilies  applied  to  a  catechist  for 
instruction.    The  Brahmin,  hearing  of  it,  as- 
sembled the  whole  of  the  villagers,  and  ad- 
dressed them  as  foUows :  ^  I  hear  that  some 
of  you  have  determined  to  learn  the  Vedam 
(Christian  reUgion.)  Now,  I  don't  want  any 
aivisions  and  quarrels  in  my  village,  nor 
shaU  there  be  two  parties  here ;  therefore, 
aU  of  you  either  remain  in  a  body  in  yoar 
old  religion,  or  else  all  of  you  in  a  body  join 
the  new.    If  you  like  to  embrace  Christiani- 
ty, do  so ;  I  wiU  make  no  opposition.    You 
may  turn  your  temple  into  a  prayer-house 
if  you  like,  only  all  be  of  the  same  mind ; 
and  if  you  do  not  act  Justly  towards  me,  1 
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shall  look  to  the  missionaries  to  see  me 
righted."  The  result  was.  that  they  all  put 
themselves  under  Christian  instruction,  de- 
molished their  idols,  and  converted  their 
devil  temple  into  a  temple  of  the  living  God. 
The  evidence  that  real  Uhristianity  prevailed 
along  with  these  outward  forms  of  it,  was 
most  satisfactory,  and  one  proof  of  this  was 
found  in  the  constancy  witti  which  the  na- 
tive Christians  bore  persecution.  In  one  in- 
stance, when  compelled  to  flee  from  their 
native  village,  they  said  to  the  catedbist, 
^  We  might  escape  all  these  troubles  by  de- 
nying Christ,  and  returning  to  our  former 
ways,  as  most  of  our  relations  have  done ; 
but  we  cannot  do  so ;  and  as  the  Lord  has 
said,  wTien  they  persecute  you  in  this  city, 
Jlee  ye  into  another,  we  will  avail  ourselves 
of  his  permission."  As  a  further  evidence 
of  genuine  Christianity  among  these  con- 
verts, it  is  added,  that  they  formed  religious 
and  benevolent  societies  among  themselves, 
thus  supporting  the  widows  of  catechists, 
relieving  the  sick  and  indigent  of  their  own 
number,  and  sustaining  Christian  readers, 
who  traveled  about  making  known  the  Gos^ 
pel.  They  also  established  a  Church  build- 
ing fund,  on  the  principle  that  every  person 
in  the  district  capable  of  workine,  should 
give  the  best  day's  income  of  ^e  whole 

2 ear  to  the  fund,  with  as  much  more  as  they 
ked.  Besides  these  evidences  of  the  reality 
of  the  work  of  grace  among  the  converts  of 
Tinnevelley,  there  were  many  bright  exam- 
ples of  Christian  faith  and  hope  at  the  hour 
of  death. 

Particular  instances  of  conversion  and 
Christian  fidelity  might  also  be  given,  illus- 
trating the  success  of  the  missionaries  at  the 
four  stations  in  Travancore.  One  is  that  of 
a  Syrian  convert,  who  was  reclaimed  from  a 
most  degraded  course  of  life,  and  who  soon 
commenced  preaching  the  Gospel  with  a 
zeal  and  boldness  seldom  witnessed  in  a  na- 
tive. He  went  from  place  to  place,  and  on 
one  occasion  as  he  was  preachmg,  a  Syrian 
became  so  incensed  that  he  went  out,  and, 
procuring  a  knife,  returned  and  stabbed  the 
preacher  (Curiathe)  to  the  heart.  Curiathe 
put  up  a  prayer  to  God  not  to  lay  this  sin 
to  the  charge  of  the  murderer,  and  fell  down 
lifeless. 

In  1844,  the  mission  at  Tinncvelly  was 
further  subdivided,  so  as  to  make  eight  dis- 
tricts, each  having  a  faithful  missionary.  In 
addition  to  the  seminary  in  the  Palamcottah 
district)  for  the  superior  instruction  of  pro- 
mising youths  from  all  the  district  schools, 
there  was  also  established  this  year  a  nor- 
mal school,  for  the  instruction  of  native 
children  in  the  English  language,  and  upon 
Christian  principles ;  and  also  a  normal  fe- 
male school,  under  the  care  of  two  English 
ladies.  Measures  were  also  taken  for  the 
establishment  of  a  printing-press  for  the  use 


of  the  mission,  thus  rendering  the  mission 
complete  in  all  its  departments. 

The  missionary  in  one  of  these  districts 
mentions  this  year  the  case  of  a  school  girl, 
who  labored  unwearicdly  to  bring  her  father 
and  mother  to  the  mission  church.  They 
allowed  her  to  come  into  their  house,  with- 
out persecution,  and  to  pray  with  them,  and 
after  more  than  a  year  of  such  effort,  her 
mother,  and  then  her  father,  came  to  hear 
the  missionaxy,  renounced  heathenism,  and 
were  regular  attendants  on  the  preached 
word.  In  another  Tinnevelly  district  twenty- 
five  families,  all  that  remained  in  heathen- 
ism, gave  up  their  devil  temple,  and  came  in 
a  body,  and  placed  themselves  under  Chris- 
tian instruction ;  thus  leaving  not  one  idola- 
ter in  the  district.  The  zeal  of  the  people 
of  these  districts  to  erect  substantial  houses 
of  worship  in  their  villages,  afforded  pleas- 
ing evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel 
among  them.  The  one  day's  earnings  which 
they  had  formerly  contributed  did  not  sat- 
isfy them,  and  they  made  quite  large  sub- 
scriptions in  money  to  this  object.  In  re- 
gard to  real  spiritual  progress,  in  connection 
with  these  wonderful  outward  developments, 
the  missionaries  spoke  favorably  from  time 
to  time,  as  they  saw  the  converts  abounding 
in  labors,  in  sacrifices,  and  in  efforts  to  bring 
their  relatives  to  renounce  idolatry  and  em- 
brace Christianity. 

An  out-station  was  commenced  this  year 
about  12  miles  from  Trichoor,  a  station  in 
Travancore,  among  a  class  of  heathens  called 
Nayards,  the  very  lowest  class  of  natives, 
who  lived  by  begging,  and  were  extremely 
ignorant.  Several  dwelling  houses  were 
erected  for  them,  schools  were  opened,  and 
within  a  year  as  many  as  sixty  of  them 
were  under  instruction,  both  in  religion  and 
in  habits  of  industry. 

Madras  had  not,  for  several  years,  received 
its  proportionate  share  of  attention,  the  in- 
terest having  been  concentrated  more  upon 
the  southern  portion  of  the  field,  particu- 
larly Tinnevelley  and  Travancore.  Tlie  con- 
sequence was,  that  in  1B45.  thirty  years 
from  the  commencement  of  the  mission, 
there  were  but  three  congregations  in  Ma- 
dras, and  these  not  so  large  as  at  an  earlier 
period.  An  ui^nt  appeal  was  made  for 
more  missionaries,  but  the  society  could  not 
respond  favorably,  as  they  had  no  more  men 
to  send.  Two  years  later,  however,  more 
missionaries  arrived,  and  the  mission  was 
much  strengthened  and  revived. 

The  Tinnevelly  mission  was  again  subdi- 
vided in  1845,  making  11  districts,  with  14 
missionary  clergymen.  The  number  of  per- 
sons under  Christian  instruction  at  this  pe- 
riod, in  these  eleven  distncts,  amounted  to 
23,868,  and  in  January  1846,  they  had  in- 
creased to  30,698.  The  number  of  baptized 
converts  was  now  12,525.    A  similar  roo- 
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cess  attended  the  labors  of  the  "  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Qospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,"  occupying  in  some  measure  the  same 
field,  and  of  which  fraternal    mention  is 
made  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Church  So- 
ciety.   But  while  Christianity  was  thus  ad- 
^  vancing,  and  whole  Tillages  were  demolish- 
ing their  idols  and  embracing  the   Gospel, 
a  spirit  of  violent  persecution  was  rising. 
In  one  district,  several  houses  of  worship 
were  destroyed,  converts  were  handled  with 
violence,  and  many  were  falsely  accused; 
but  in  spite  of  all  this,  1402  souls  embraced 
the  Christian  religion  in  that  very  district, 
within  six  months.    In  the  latter  part  of 
this  year  (1845)  the  persecution  became 
more  systematic  and  violent.    A  mob  of 
more  than  3,000  attacked  some  Christian 
villages,  robbed  the  people  of  all  their  goods, 
and  beat  them  in  the  most  cruel  manner. 
The  destruction  of  property  was  great.    A 
civil  force  at  length  interfered,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  disturbance.    Some  of  the  con- 
verts were  led,  through  fear,  to  renounce 
Christianity,  but  the  great  body  of  them  re- 
mained firm,  and  one  of  the  missionaries 
wrote,  a  few  months  later,   "  I  have  often 
been  surprised  at  the  unshaken  and  uncom- 
promising  attachment  which,  during  this 
trying  season,  these  poor  people  have  mani- 
fested.   They,  as  well  as  some  of  the  cate- 
chists,  have  worked  night  and  day  to  sup- 
port the  Christian  cause,  and  with  an  alacri- 
ty and  zeal  which  have  often  revived  my 
own.    Had  it  not  been  for  this,  I  do  not 
know  what,  at  times,  I  should  have  done. 
I  know  also,  that  some  of  them  have  resist- 
ed temptations  which  an  English  Christian 
is  little  prepared  to  resist, — ^bribes,  and  such 
things." 

The  Bishop  of  Madras  visited  the  Tinne- 
velly  missions  in  1845,  and  in  his  report  he 
says, "  More  than  18,000  souls  have  renounced 
idolatry  and  placed  themselves  under  Chris- 
tian instruction,  since  January  1841,  when  I 
last  visited  these  missions.  Thus,  in  four 
years  and  a  half,  the  Christian  community 
in  Tinnevelly  has  doubled  itself— the  increase 
during  that  period  being  equal  to  the  total 
increase  of  uie  fifty-four  years  which  pre- 
coded  it." 

Many  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  persecu- 
tions were,  in  the  foUowinff  year,  tried  and 
punished,  but  some  escaped  altogether ;  and 
it  was  found  that  the  Christian  congrega- 
tions had  some  of  them  considerably  di- 
minished. But  this  did  not  hinder  others, 
in  great  numbers,  from  coming  forward  to 
fill  their  places.  About  this  time  the  sub- 
ject of  caste  was  taken  up  by  the  missiona- 
ries in  Tinnevelly,  and  a  declaration  was 
drawn  up,  condemning  it  in  the  severest 
terms,  with  a  solemn  pledge  forever  to  re- 
nounce it,  and  to  discourage  it  both  by  word 
and    example.     Tliis    protest   and    pledge 


every  native  teacher  was  required  to  sign, 
before  he  could  become  a  candidate  for  holy 
orders. 

The  most  diligent  attention  continued  to 
be  bestowed  upon  the  Syrian  population,  in 
the  Travancore  district.  While  the  progrea 
here  was  slow,  compared  with  that  in  Tinne- 
velly, the  missionaries  still  felt  justified  in 
saying  that  there  was  a  shaking  among  the 
Syrians^-a  state  of  great  disorganization  in 
their  church,  and  a  nneral  disaatisfafetion 
with  their  religion  and  a  willingness  to  re- 
ceive the  truth.  Two  years  later  (1851)  s 
missionary  remarks,  tliat  althou^  the  Syri- 
ans hold  many  doctrines  in  common  with 
the  Roman  Catholics,  yet  there  is  this 
wide  essential  difference  between  the  two 
churches,  viz. :  that  the  Syrians  do  not  di«- 
allow  the  perusal  of  the  l^criptures,  and  nd- 
ther  do  they  mutilate  the  sacred  text^  like 
the  Roman  Catholics,  to  suit  their  own  in- 
terpretation ;  but  the  authorized  version  is 
acknowledged  by  them,  and  they  profess  to 
draw  their  doctrines  from  thence.  Still  a 
year  later,  the  same  missionary  says, "  Some 
great  crisis  is  probably  at  hand,  with  renrd 
to  the  Syrian  church  in  this  place.  The 
whole  Syrian  community  is  in  a  most  divided 
state,  and  many  are  anxious  to  be  joined  to 
a  purer  faith."  This  missionary  had  widely 
distributed  the  word  of  God  among  the 
12,000  Syrians  of  his  district,  when  a  Bomifih 
priest  ordered  the  people  to  bring  all  these 
books  to  his  churcn,  on  pain  of  exoommnni- 
cation  |  and,  as  soon  as  thej  were  collected 
they  were  publicly  burnt.  Opporation  of 
this  nature  from  the  Catholics,  was  among 
the  most  serious  hindrances  to  the  progress 
of  the  mission  among  the  Syrian  people. 

Slavery  is  spoken  of  as  prevailing  exten- 
sively in  Travancore,  the  slaves  numbering 
about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  population. 
They  are  an  extremely  degraded  cbus,  being 
regarded  by  the  higher  classes,  and  even  by 
the  laborers,  as  utterly  unclean  and  pollut- 
ing. "  Their  persons  are  entirely  at  tho  dis- 
posal of  their  masters,  by  whom  they  are 
bought  and  sold  like  cattle,  and  are  often 
worse  treated."  Tet  even  these  slaves  were 
often  reached,  and  brought  under  Christian 
influences. 

The  intelligence  from  the  Madras  and 
South  India  missions  is  to  the  close  of  1852. 
Much  that  is  of  special  interest  might  be 
added  to  the  foregoing  statements,  ^urtico- 
larly  in  regard  to  the  Tinnevelly  and  Te- 
loogoo  missions,  but  it  is  necessary  to  omit 
furwer  details.  It  has  been  seen  that  this 
branch  of  the  Church  of  England  mission, 
extending  over  a  period  of  48  years,  htf 
been  conducted  on  a  very  broad  scale,  and 
upon  principles  as  enlightened  and  philan- 
thropic as  tiiey  have  &en  Christian.  For 
learning,  practical  wisdom,  and  sincere  and 
unremitting  exertions  for  the  temporal  and 
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Bpiritoal  eleTation  of  the  heathen,  the  mis- 
sionaries  of  this  society  in  Southern  India 
hare  been  distinguished,  not  leas,  certainly, 
than  those  in  any  other  field.  The  results 
of  these  labors  appear  in  a  table  at  the  end 
of  the  article  on  the  Church  of  England 
missions  in  Hindostan. 

Bombay. — ^The  Church  of  England  com- 
menced its  mission  in  Bombay  in  1820,  under 
the  labors  of  Rev.  Mr  Kenney.    Although 
it  was  not  a  new  field,  the  American  Board 
baring  had  an  efficient  mission  there  for 
ejght  years,  yet  Mr.  Kenney  occupied  a  sepa- 
rate and  independent  station,  and  had  the 
Mahratta  language  to  learn.    After  laboring 
with  great  zeal  and  success  for  five  years,  his 
return  to  England  was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  health  of  his  family,  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Steward. 
Mr.  Kenney  had  established  three  schools 
for  boys,  with  113  scholars,  but  no  school  for 
g^rls  had  yet  been  opened.    Mrs.  Steward 
soon  died,  and  Mr.  Steward  left  for  another 
field.    Other  laborers  succeeded  from  time 
to  time,  but  for  fifteen  years  or  more  the 
operations  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
in  Bombay  and  Western  India  were  quite 
limited.    They  had  however  established  a 
mission  at  Nassuck,  100  miles  east  of  Bom- 
bi^,  and  at  both  these  places  they  had  opened 
adbools  for  both  boys  and  girls,  and  had 
preached  the  Gospel  to  multitudes  of  people, 
and  the  Arch-Deacon  of  Bombay  was  led  to 
remark  that  '*  much  precious  seed  was  vege- 
tating in' the  hearts  of  natives,  though  little 
appeared  externally."    For  the   last   few 
years  more  visible  fruits  have  appeared,  at 
Bombay  and  at  Nassuck.    The  latter  place 
has  a  population  of  30,000,  and  is  the  resort 
of  numerous  pilgrims,  and  the  seat  and 
centre  of  Branminism  in  Western  India. 
Here  the  missionaries  have  had  to  encounter 
very  fierce  oppomtion,  the  Brahmins  having 
become  enraged  at  the  weakened  infiuenoe 
of  Hindooism  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  received  instruction    in  the  mission 
schools^  and  particularly  on  account  of  the 
relinquishment  of   caste  by  two  Brahmin 
Touths.    The  Brahmins  even  expressed  the 
belief  that  they  should  be  able  to  expel  the 
missionaries,  who,  nevertheless,  went  steadily 
on  with  their  labors.    Considerable  atten- 
tion was  bestowed  upon  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  into  Mahratta,  and  preaching 
tours  were  frequently  performed  into  the 
neighboring  towns  and  villages.    In  the  So- 
ciety's report  for  1852,  they  say.  *^  The  mis- 
sionaries at  Bombay  and  Nassuck  are  perse- 
vering in  their  patient  and  faithful  labors, 
thougn  they  have  hitherto  reaped  but  little 
fruit,  and  can  scarcely  discern  its  promise. 
The  advantages  which  have  been  gained  have 
been  chiefly  the  formation  of  schools,  the 
translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  of 
tracts,  and  that  increased  respect  and  atten- 
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tion  to  Christian  truth  which  form  an  impor- 
tant vantage  ground  for  future  operatons." 

In  1843  mention  is  made  of  an  Asylum  at 
Nassuck  for  poor  and  destitute  natives,  sup- 

Eorted  by  the  alms  of  the  benevolent ;  and 
ere  the  missionaries  were  accustomed  to 
give  instruction  to  the  inmates,  some  of 
whom  received  the  Qospel  and  were  bap- 
tized. The  last  notice  of  this  mission  is  in 
the  Church  Missionary  Record  for  May, 
1853,  in  which  the  missionaries  say,  "  There 
are  no  great  achievements  to  tell  of— no 
brilliant  successes  to  call  forth  acclamations. 
Our  pages  contain  nought  but  the  record  of 
humble,  patient  and  persevering  labors,  car- 
ried on  amid  much  natural  discouragement, 
but  sustained  by  the  gracious  assurance  thai 
they  who  are  called  to  do  the  work  of  the 
Lord  shall  find  that  their  labor  is  not  in 
vain."  The  native  congregation  at  Bombay, 
at  this  period,  numbered  56,  of  whom  22 
were  communicants.  There  was  also  a 
divinity  class  of  four  students,  and  a  ^  Money 
Institution,"  so  called,  containing  in  the 
English  department  230,  and  tn  the  Marathi 
department  175  pupils.  The  vernacular 
schools  were  eighteen  in  number,  eight  for 

firls  and  ten  for  boys,  the  former  containing 
62  pupils,  and  the  latter  630.  At  Nassuck 
there  was  one  English  school,  containing  20 
boys,  four  Maratm  schools  with  272  l^ys. 
and  one  Hindostanee  school  with  16  pupils. 
At  Junin,  east  of  Bombay  about  100  miles, 
little  had  been  done,  the  station  having  been 
occupied  only  a  short  time.  The  Sinde  mis- 
sion was  commenced  as  late  as  1850,  and 
presents  no  facts  of  importance.  A  com- 
plete summary  of  the  six  stations  of  tibe 
Church  of  England  mission  in  Western 
India,  will  be  found  in  the  statistical  table. 
Calcutta  and  North  India,^The  Church 
Society's  mission  in  Calcutta,  was  com- 
menced in  1816,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Jetter.  Early 
attention  was  paid  to  schools,  and  to  print- 
ing and  circulating  religious  tracts.  Success 
attended  these  labors,  and  in  1824  the  num- 
ber of  schools  reported  was  22,  and  the 
number  of  scholars  500,  a  laige  number  of 
whom  were  females.  Great  interest  was 
awakened  on  the  subject  of  female  education 
in  India,  and  a  ^  Ladies'  Society"  for  this 
purpose  was  formed,  under  the  patronage  of 
Lady  Ajnherst.  At  an  examination  of 
female  schools  in  February,  1825,  out  of  323 
girls,  in  eleven  schools,  2i^  came  together. 
They  were  examined  in  Watts'  Catechism 
and  the  New  Testament,  to  the  gratification 
and  surprise  of  all  present. 

The  death  of  Bishop  Heber,  in  1827,  was 
an  afflictive  event  to  the  Calcutta  mission. 
He  had  been  in  India  but  little  more  than 
two  years,  and  in  that  short  period  had 
visited  almost  every  station  where  a  Chris- 
tian church  could  be  assembled,  performing 
not  only  the  higher  duties  of  his  office,  but 
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the  more  homble  and  IsboriouB  duties  of  an 
ordinarj  pastor.  He  had  thus  become 
known  to  all  his  clei^  and  people,  in  the 
plains  and  momitalns  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
wilder  tracts  of  Central  India,  in  the  stations 
of  Guzerat,  the  Deccan,  and  the  Western 
Coast,  in  the  hills  and  Yuleys  of  Ceylon,  and 
in  the  southern  proyinces  of  India,  the  scene 
of  his  last  labors,  and  henceforth  of  his 
dearest  memory."  The  Bishop  on  coming 
In  from  a  laborious  tour,  in  which  he  had 
confirmed  a  huqge  number  of  persons,  went 
to  the  bath  as  usual,  and  in  a  few  moments 
was  found  dead  beneath  the  water. 

The  missicHis  at  Calcutta  were  not  at  any 
time  conducted  upon  so  liberal  a  scale  as  in 
.  some  other  places,  and  yet  there  is  eridence 
<^  great  fidelity  on  the  part  oi  the  mission- 
aries and  teadiers,  who  from  time  to  time 
were  called  to  labor  here.  In  the  report  for 
1852,  the  number  of  native  Christians  under 
the  missionaries  in  Calcutta  and  its  neighbor- 
hood, was  stated  at  230.  Serrioes  were  held 
in  the  mission  chapel,  both  in  Bengali  and 
Hindostanee,  and  preadiing  to  the  heathen 
was  regularly  kept  up,  in  the  yemacular 
languages,  both  at  out^tations  and  in  the 
public  thoroughfares. 

Throughout  the  entire  history  of  this  mis- 
tton,  schools  of  various  grades  and  depart- 
ments have  been  maintained.  In  1853  the 
boys'  boarding  school  embraced  28  pupils, 
and  a  similar  school  for  girls  had  30  pupilsl 
The  vernacular  schools  connected  with  the 
mission  had  an  average  attendance  of  660 
boys.  At  an  out-station  a  little  distance 
from  Calcutta,  there  was,  at  the  above  date, 
ft  boys'  school  containing  87  pupils,  and  iJso 
ft  sdiool  for  girls  with  25  pupils.  These 
were  taught  not  only  in  books,  but  in  needle- 
work, cooking,  &c.  The  English  school  con- 
tained 350  pupils. 

The  native  press  in  Calcutta  has  been  con- 
ducted with  mudi  enei^gy,  though  not  en- 
tirely under  missionary  control.  Bev.  J. 
Lon^,  who  at  the  last  accounts  had  a  con- 
nection with  this  department,  writes,  '^  Cal- 
cutta sends  out  from  native  presses,  annual- 
ly, not  less  than  30,000  volumes  in  Bengali. 
Among  these  are  more  than  twdve  news- 
papers and  periodicals.  Some  forty  native 
presses  furnish  a  supply  of  inteUectoal  food, 
much  of  which  is  anything  but  &vorable  to 
Christianity.  Calcutta  is,  in  this  respect,  a 
very  important  sphere,  and  I  have  given  to 
it  as  much  time  as  I  could  space." 

At  a  little  earlier  period  Mr.  Long  gives  a 
view  of  Calcutta  as  a  missionary  field,  wVch 
is  so  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  that 
parts  of  it  may  with  propriety  be  quoted : 
*'In  the  city  is  a  population  of  at  least 
500,000,  and  within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles 
ft  population  of  more  than  2,000,000.  It  is 
the  centre  of  missionary  operations  from 
North    India^the  heart  of  Bengal     All 


translations  of  the  Scriptores,  roles  for  tiieir 
circulating,  the  translation  of  tracts,  the 
printing  of  Chnstaan  school  books,  the 
machinery  of  missions, — all  are  nuuMged  by 
committees  in  Calcutta,  and  chiefljbytiM 
extra  labors  of  missionaries ;  for  were  it  sot 
for  the  exertions  of  missioDaries,  til  these 
committees  would  languish,  or  perhaps  be- 
come defunct.  Many  benevolent  European 
gentlemen  in  Calcutta,  who  are  bronght  into 
connection  with  the  missionaries,  hsTe  their 
attention  directed  to  certain  branches  of 
missionary  work,  which  they  support  reiy 
liberally.'' 

^Calcutta,  as  far  as  regards  education,  in 
some  respects  resembles  Cambridge  or  Ox- 
ford. Thousands  of  you|hs  come  and  lodge 
in  Calcutta  for  the  sole  purpose  of  th«r  edo- 
caUon.  Of  my  scholan — 150  in  nomber- 
who  study  the  Bible,  Home's  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  MUton,  and  Natural  Philos- 
ophy, through  the  medium  of  the  finglith 
language,  four-fifths  merely  take  lodjingi  in 
CalcutU,  while  their  parents  live  finj  or  s 
hundred  miles  in  Ihe  country.  Edncationsl 
labors  afford  a  great  field  here.  There  are 
more  than  100,000  boys  in  Calcutta,  of  whom 
not  more  than  10,000  attend  sdiool.  *  * 
What  a  scene  for  missionary  labors.  Be- 
sides, it  is  generally  admitted  that  Calcutta 
missionaries  do  twice  as  much  work  u 
those  in  the  country.  Their  sphere  of  lab^ 
is  near  them ;  they  have  not  to  ezhauet  their 

Ehysioal  energies  in  traveling,  &e.  All  the 
kbor  ccmnected  with  translationB,  a  natire 
Christian  literature,  kc^  is  performed  almost 
entirely  by  Calcutta  nussionaries ;  tfid  1^^ 
the  Church  Missionary  Societv  has  always 
been  weak  in  Calcutta.  The 'Scotch  m- 
sionary  Society  have  five  laborers,  the 
London  Missionary  Society  five,  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  six,  while  our  Society 
have  only  Mr.  Sandys  and  myself  1/^7 
be  mistaken,  but  I  have  long  been  of  opinion 

that  Calcutta  is  the  Waterloo  of  In^sr-^ 
depot  where  the  grand  battle  betwe^ 
Christianity  and  Hindooism  will  he  fought 
The  English  Umguage  is  sweepixig  away  as 
with  the  besom  of  destruction,  any  Imge<^ 
ing  attachment  that  may  remain  to  BraQ- 
minism,  in  the  minds  of  youth,  s&d  sow  u 
the  glorious  era  to  control  the  stonn,  sn^ 
direct  the  mental  energies  into  the  psthof 
salvation." 

Since  the  above  was  written  another  mj** 
sionary,  Mr.  Bosl^  has  arrived  in  Calcntu. 
In  other  respects  Mr.  Long's  renutfks  appi/ 
to  the  present  state  of  that  mission. 

Benares.— This  is  a  city  of  great  imporj- 
anoe,  and  is  about  500  miles  north-west  ot 
CalcutU.  The  mission  here  was  eommeooea 
in  1817,  by  Bev.  Messrs.  Morris  and  AdUi«- 
ton,  successively  schoohnaster,  »*5?u 
and  preacher  j  but  of  their  labors  Utue» 
recorded.    They  were  succeeded  by  wwr 
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laborers,  wbo  remained  bat  a  short  time,  and 
for  many  years  there  was  a  great  deficiency 
of  systematic  effort.  Gradually  however,  a 
change  took  place,  and  for  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years  wis  has  been  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Church  Society^s  missions 
in  North  India. 

The  mission  prenuses  are  situated  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  south-east  of  the  canton- 
ments, at  a  village  called  Sigra.  The  en- 
closure contains  about  fire  acres  of  ground. 
The  situation  is  airy,  healUiy,  and  quiet, 
with  three  large  and  one  small  bungalows 
(houseslL  the  former  designed  for  the  resi- 
dence of  ordamed  missionaries,  and  the  lat> 
ter  for  European  schoolmasters.  There  is 
another  building  devoted  to  the  use  of  Chris- 
tian orphan  boys,  who  form  a  very  interest- 
ing part  of  the  mission  ;  and  not  far  distant 
is  the  school  establishment  for  the  native 
girls.  In  the  city  of  Benares,  and  connected 
with  the  mission,  there  is  a  large  school  for 
native  boys,  founded  by  a  native,  named  Jai 
Nairain,  who  left  at  his  death  two  bunga- 
lows, the  rent  of  which  should  apply  to  its 
support,  and  also  a  large  building  to  be  used 
as  a  school  house  and  residence.  Govern- 
ment added  a  liberal  monthly  donation,  and 
this  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  in- 
stitutions connected  with  the  mission.  It  is 
called  "  Jai  Nairain's  College,"  and  has  at 
present  about  500  students,  which  is  as 
manv  as  the  building  will  accommodate.  At 
the  last  dates,  an  enlargement  of  the  prem- 
ises had  been  commenced.  The  Brahmin 
boys  outnumber  those  of  any  other  caste. 
The  usual  schools  for  boys  and  girls  have 
been  maintained  for  many  years  with  in- 
creasing interest  A  pleasing  fact  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Record  for  November,  1853,  by 
Mrs.  Smith,  teacher  of  the  ^  heathen  girls' 
school,"  viz. :  that  during  the  whole  year  the 
school  had  not  been  once  closed  on  account 
of  a  heathen  festival.  She  had  told  the 
giris  that  she  desired  their  attendance  on 
those  days  especially,  that  their  minds  might 
not  be  contaminated  by  the  ceremonies 
practiced. 

The  native  Christian  congregation  at 
Benares  numbers  314  individuals.  The  mis- 
sionaries, of  whom  there  are  five,  devote 
much  time  to  itinerating  among  the  sur- 
rounding towns  and  Ullages,  and  they 
usually  have  no  husk  of  hearers  aod  dispu- 
ters. 

Bird'wan.'-At  the  close  of  the  year  1816, 
the  corresponding  committee  received  a 
communication  from  Lieutenant  Stewart, 
stationed  at  Birdwan,  40  miles  above  Cal- 
cutta, proposing  an  extensive  plan  of  native 
schools  at  and  near  that  place.  This  pro- 
posal was  adopted,  and  in  a  short  time  ten 
schools  were  established,  one  at  Birdwan, 
and  the  others  in  places  not  far  distant 
Within  a  year  from  their  commencement 


there  were  1,000  children  in  these  schools, 
all  taught  in  the  Bengalee  language.  The 
number  of  schools  was  subsequently  in- 
creased, but  disbanded  again  for  the  want  of 
means  to  sustain  so  many.  The  present 
number  is  ten,  and  in  the  last  report — 1853— 
the  missionary  says,  "The  number  of 
heathen  children  who  enjoy  plain  education, 
founded  on  the  Christian  religion,  is  about 
500.  In  these  schools  yon  meet  the  proud 
Brahmin  sitting  at  the  side  of,  or  below,  the 
Sudra,  in  harmony  and  love,  derivii^  the 
same  instruction.  The  fear  of  having 
youths  taught  in  mission  sdiools  has,  in 
this  neighborhood,  almost  passed  away." 
Particular  mention  is  made  in  the  circular  of 
the  Board  for  October  of  last  year,  of  the 
orphan  girls'  school,  with  150  orphans,  up- 
wards of  30  of  whom  had  died  while  re- 
ceiving their  education,  some  of  them  very 
happily.  "This,"  says  the  teacher,  Mrs. 
Weitbrecht,  "has  been  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  and  encouraging  branches  of  our 
work  in  this  mission,  and  has  often  sustained 
our  spirits  when  all  besides  has  been  dark 
and  trying." 

Krishnagtar, — ^This  station  is  a  little  to  the 
north-west  of  Calcutta,  and  was  commenced 
in  1831.  The  work  was  continued  in  the 
usual  way,  instruction  being  ^ven  in  schools, 
chapels,  and  by  the  distribution  of  the 
Scriptures  and  tracts,  till  1835,  when  a  bit- 
ter persecution  arose  against  a  sect  com- 
posed partly  of  Hindoos  and  partly  of  Mus- 
sulmans, called  "Kufta  Bhoja,"  worship- 
ers of  the  Creator.  They  worshiped  one 
God,  had  nothing  to  do  with  idols,  and  be- 
lieved tiiat  God  would  come  into  uie  world 
in  human  form.  They  bore  persecution  with 
great  patience,  and  the  missionary,  Mr. 
Deerr,  on  visitmg  them,  was  convinced  of 
their  sincerity,  and  was  led  to  admire  es- 
pecially the  great  love  and  affection  which 
they  Dore  one  to  another.  In  1836,  Mr. 
Deerr  renewed  his  visit,  and  was  received 
with  increased  cordiality.  He  established 
public  worship  among  them,  in  which  they 
united  with  much  joy;  and  upon  this  a 
more  rigorous  persecution  commenced 
against  them.  They  were  treated  as  out  of 
the  pale  of  heathenism,  their  qaste  was 
gone,  and  their  wives  and  children  were 
taken  from  them,  and  only  restored  by  an 
order  from  the  magistrate.  In  1838,  the 
leading  men  in  ten  villages  beloninng  to  this 
sect,  avowed  their  belief  in  the  Gospel,  and 
after  instruction,  were  baptized  into  the 
Chrfstian  faith.  They  straigntway  confessed 
Christ  before  the  heathen,  and  established 
public  worship  in  their  villages.  This  crea- 
ted great  excitement,  and  a  ^1  more  violent 
opposition  was  the  result  But  the  truth 
sprcttd,  the  Christians  were  more  in  earnest 
inquirers  were  multiplied,  and  the  Word  or 
God  prevailed. 
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At  the  request  of  the  Corresponding  Com- 
mittee, the  Biehop  of  Calcutta  made  a  care- 
ful and  thorough  investigation  into  the  facts, 
and  made  a  written  report,  from  which  the 
following  is  extracted : 

"It  appears  that  between  fifty-fire  and 
sixty  villages  are  thirsting  for  the  waters  of 
life,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  They 
stretch  to  the  north  and  north-east  of 
Krishnagur  to  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty 
miles,  and  to  the  south-west  fifteen  or 
twenty.  The  numbers  described  as  pre- 
pared for  baptism,  in  various  measures  of 
course,  is  between  3,000  and  3,500.  The 
Arch-Deacon  assisted  himself  at  the  recep- 
tion of  about  500  souls,  including  women 
and  children,  into  the  Christian  Church,  and 
there  seems  the  fairest  prospect,  if  we  can 
but  enter  the  wide  and  effectual  door  in 
time,  that  not  only  these  three  or  four  thou- 
sand, but  the  whole  population  of  the  fifty 
or  sixty  villages,  may  receive  the  Christian 
faith.  Such  a  glorious  scene  has  never  before 
been  presented  to  our  lon^ng  eyes  in  Ben- 
gal; and  after  making  all  deductions  for 
overstatements,  sanguine  hopes,  &c.,  it  ap- 
pears that  a  mighty  work  of  divine  grace  is 
begun, — a  work  wide  and  permanent,  as  we 
trust, — a  work  for  which  our  fathers  in 
India,  Brown,  Buchanan,  Martyn,  Thomason, 
and  Bps.  Corrie,  Middleton,  and  Hebcr, 
would  have  blessed  and  praised  God  in  the 
loudest  strains  of  gratitude  and  joy." 

Archdeacon  Dealtry,  who  visited  the  dis- 
trict, and  made  very  diligent  and  patient  in- 
vestigations as  to  the  origin  and  nistory  of 
the  sect,  says : 

"  It  appears  that  they  have  been  about 
sixty  years  settled  on  the  banks  of  Jelingha, 
(a  branch  of  the  Ganges).  They  called 
themselves  '  Kurta  Bhoja,'  worshipers  of 
the  Creator,  ^hey  had  some  connection 
with  the  sect  of  Dervishes,  supposed  to 
abound  in  Persia.  They  had  a  firm  notion 
of  one  Supreme  Being,  rejected  with  abhor- 
rence all  idolatry,  held  very  slightly  if  at  all 
by  caste,  and  considered  the  test  of  prose- 
lytism,  not  eating,  but  praying  to  the  one 
true  God.  They  showed  an  acquaintance 
generally  with  the  lost  estate  and  sinful  na- 
ture of  man,  with  the  incarnation  and  holy 
life  of  Christ,  with  the  atonement,  iustifica- 
tion,  and  sanctification,  in  their  suDstantial 
import,  and  with  the  necessity  of  following 
Christ's  example.  Jesus  Chmt  was  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  their  religion,  and 
?rayer  to  him  was  the  test  of  discipleship. 
'hey  had  learnt  the  ten  commandments,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  Dr.  Watts' 
Catechism.  It  appeared  further,  as  far  as 
could  be  ascertained,  that  they  were  willing 
to  forsake  all  for  Christ,  and  endure  what- 
ever persecutions  might  come  upon  them." 

The  result  was,  that  the  Archdeacon  said 
to  the  missionaries,  ^'  Can  any  forbid  water, 


that  these  should  not  be  baptized,  wbo  haTe 
received  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  his  sanctifying 
influences,  as  well  as  we  i"  And  upon  their 
unanimous  vote,  baptism  was  administciGd 
to  them  in  separate  companies,  and  from 
village  to  village,  to  the  number  of  over 
1,000.  In  1841,  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  tIs- 
ited  the  Krishnagur  district  in  person,  and 
after  surveying  the  villages  and  conTersisg 
with  the  Christians,  he  said,  "I  have  not  a 
word  to  retract  on  reading  over  my  commu- 
nications of  1839.  Time  has  only  dereloped 
and  confirmed  the  statements  then  nmde." 

In  1845,  the  Papists  made  an  incarsioninto 
these  Christian  villages,  under  the  lead  of  i 
Spanish  Jesuit  Priest,  with  a  view  to  seduce 
to  Popery  the  numerous  converts  from 
heathenism.  They  came  with  large  chari- 
table funds,  and  secured  an  extcnsite  piece 
of  cround  in  the  centre  of  the  chief  Btation, 
with  a  view  to  erect  thereon  a  church,  dwell- 
ing house,  school,  &c  With  much  force  and 
justice  do  the  society,  in  their  report,  spetk 
of  the  Church  of  Biome  as  '^  turDlng  aside 
from  the  130  millions  of  heathen  in  India,  to 
address  its  labors  to  a  few  recent  Ghristiui 
converts  who  had  been  taught  and  fostered 
by  the  care  of  others,  thus  seeking  to  en- 
large its  borders,  according  to  its  ancient 
character,  foreshown  in  the  word  of  God, 
throngh  the  apostasy  of  Christians  rather 
than  through  the  conversion  of  the  hea- 
then." For  a  time  the  efibrts  of  this  Jesuit 
appeared  successful,  but  after  two  vears  it 
is  recorded,  that  "  the  priest  who  nad  in- 
truded upon  our  work  and  led  astray  many 
of  our  converts  to  his  errors,  has  been  ar- 
rested in  his  career,  and  has  evidently  failed 
of  his  designs.  Most  of  his  converts  are 
very  anxious  to  be  re-admitted  into  our 
communion." 

Although*  there  were  many  apostasies 
from  time  to  time,  of  those  wno  "did  run 
well,"  yet  a  favorable  account  is  given  of 
the  stability  and  Christian  consistency  of  a 
large  numl>er  of  the  professed  converts,  and 
in  very  few  instances  has  there  been  a  more 
signal  display  of  the  grace  of  God  among 
the  heathen,  than  at  Krishnagur.  In  184^ 
the  missionaries  say,  "  Seventeen  years  ago 
the  name  of  Krishnagur  first  appeared  in  the 
records  of  our  society,  as  an  out-station  to 
Birdwan.  This  was  the  first  attempt  of  the 
missionary  to  disturb  the  unbroken  heathen- 
ism of  the  district  Now,  Mr.  Cuthber^ 
one  of  the  missionaries,  reports  missions  and 
mission  work  as  rooted  and  settled  in  the 
land  as  firmly  as  the  English  people  are  in 
India,  and  more  so."  Seven  stations  were 
occupied,  substantial  and  durable  clmrches, 
school  houses  and  dwelling  houses,  had  becj 
built,  neat  and  convenient  cottages  had 
sprung  up  in  all  the  Christian  villa^^j  »na 
the  labors  of  the  missionaries  and  school 
teachers  were  attended  with  the  most  grati- 
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fymg  success.  Were  there  space  for  it,  it 
would  be  gratifying  to  present  much  more 
full  details  of  the  revival  in  this  district,  and 
of  its  results ;  but  the  narrative  must  be 
closed,  with  a  reference  to  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Record  for  1837,  and  onward,  for  a 
complete  history  of  the  work. 

Chunar. — This  station  is  near  Benares,  far 
to  the  north-west  of  Calcutta,  and  its  mis- 
sionary operations  date  a  little  earlier  than 
those  of  Benares.  But  it  has  seldom,  if  at 
any  time,  had  more  than  one  missionary, 
and  less  has  been  expended  upon  it  than 
upon  almost  any  other  station  of  the  Church 
Society,  of  so  long  continuance.  The  most 
recent  report  says.  '^  This  station  cannot  be 
continued  much  longer  on  the  Society's  list, 
being  only  occasionally  visited  by  a  mission- 
ary, and  the  native  Christian  flock  consist- 
ing of  persons  connected  with  the  canton- 
ment, and  therefore  properly  belonging  to 
the  ministerial  charge  of  the  chaplain  of  the 
station." 

Mirvt. — The  first  missionary  to  this  sta- 
tion, which  is  about  32  miles  north-east  of 
Delhi,  and  near  the  Ganges,  arrived  in  1815. 
It  was  considered  an  important  position, 
and  for  fifteen  years  or  more  the  mission 
was  conducted  with  ordinary  zeal  and  suc- 
cess, though  the  number  of  laborers  was 
never  great.  In  1842  the  station  was  left 
without  a  missionary,  only  the  Government 
chaplain  being  on  the  ground.  In  his  appeal 
for  help,  he  says,  "There  is  still  a  native 
flock  of  32  Christians,  without  a  pastor,  and 
altogether  depending  on  the  care  of  a  native 
reader.  The  widowed  state  of  the  mission 
is  a  constant  source  of  grief  to  the  local 
committee."  At  the  same  time  the  Bishop 
of  Calcutta  speaks  of  this  mission  as  one  of 
the  oldest  in  that  part  of  India,  and  now  in 
danger  of  becoming  entirely  extinct — a  mis- 
sion with  all  the  heavr  external  apparatus 
complete — a  mission  which  possesses  a  mis- 
sion residence,  with  alms-houses  for  native 
Christians  when  destitute — ^a  mission  in  one 
of  the  largest  stations,  and  most  healthy,  in 
all  India,  and  where  almost  unlimited  funds 
might  be  raised  if  it  were  vigorously  sus- 
tained. In  1846,  after  four  years'  suspen- 
sion of  operations,  a  missionary,  Rev.  Mr. 
Lrfunb,  was  provided  for  this  station,  and  its 
prospects  brightened.  During  the  four  years 
preceding  1850,  eleven  adults  were  baptized, 
and  have  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  sin- 
cerity. Ae  latest  accoimt  is  contained  in 
the  Record  for  November,  1853,  when  the 
congregation  of  native  worshipers  num- 
bered 150,  the  English  school  contained 
about  fifty  boys,  houses  had  been  built  for 
widows,  and  the  Christian  village  was  ex- 
tending its  limits.  Mirut  is  memorable  as 
the  place  where  the  distinguished  native 
catechist,  Anund  Messech,  was  baptized,  in 
1816,  and  where  he  commenced  those  labors 


which  have  been  of  such  signal  service  to 
the  cause  of  missions  in  India. 

Delhi, — For  several  years  Delhi  was  the 
seat  of  an  interesting  mission,  chiefly  under 
the  care  of  Anund  Messeeh,  the  distin- 
guished native  catechist  and  reader.  He 
had  been  for  some  time  a  teacher  at  Mirut. 
not  far  distant,  and  his  first  visit  to  Delhi 
after  his  conversion  appears  to  have  been  in 
1818,  his  wife,  a  brother  and  two  sisters 
being  there,  and  some  hope  of  their  conver- 
sion being  entertained.  While  there  a  re- 
port was  in  circulation,  that  a  number  of 
strangers  from  several  villages  to  the  west 
of  Delhi  had  assembled  together,  nobody 
knew  why,  in  a  place  near  the  imperial  city, 
and  were  busily  employed  in  friendly  con- 
versation, and  in  reading  some  books  in 
their  possession,  which  induced  them  to  re- 
nounce their  caste,  to  bind  them  eel  res  to 
love  and  to  associate  with  one  another,  and 
intermarry  only  among  their  own  sect,  and 
to  lead  a  strict  and  holy  life.  Anund  imme- 
diately set  off  for  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
and  found  about  500  people,  men,  women, 
and  children,  seated  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees,  and  employed  in  reading  and  conver- 
sation. On  further  inquiry  it  turned  out 
that  these  people  belonged  to  a  sect  of  na- 
tive Christians,  called  Saadhs^  and  that  the 
book  they  had  was  the  New  Testament. 
Many  copies*of  it  were  in  the  possession  of 
the  party,  some  printed,  in  the  Hindostanee 
tongue,  and  some  written.  They  professed 
great  love  for  this  book,  called  it  the  book 
of  God,  and  said  that  the  written  copies 
they  wrote  themselves,  having  no  other 
means  of  obtaining  a  supply.  Subsequent 
investigations  led  to  the  discovery,  that 
these  poor  strangers  had  existed  as  a  dis- 
tinct sect  for  5  or  6  years,  having  separated 
themselves  fVom  the  authority  and  control 
of  the  Brahmins,  both  in  temporal  and 
spiritual  things,  being  disgusted  by  their 
tyranny  and  extortion,  as  well  as  determined 
to  exercise  their  own  judgment  more  freely 
in  matters  of  religion.  Before  this  general 
secession  of  the  Saadhs,  the  Brahmins,  it  is 
said,  had  hated  them,  and  subjected  them  to 
such  exorbitant  exactions  as  to  cause  general 
misery  and  discontent.  When  once  the 
leaven  of  their  discontent  began  to  work, 
their  numbers  increased  daily,  and  their 
tenets  continued  to  spread.  The  particular 
tract  of  country  occupied  by  the  Saadhs, 
lay  to  the  north-west  and  west  of  Delhi, 
some  fifty  miles.  They  had  five  villages,  in 
one  of  which  was  found  ten  copies  of  the 
Gospel,  which  they  accounted  more  precious 
than  gold,  and  would  give  any  thing  for  a 
lai^er  supply. 

in  his  tour  among  these  villages,  Anund 
Messeeh  was  received  with  great  reverence, 
and  would  have  been  almost  worshiped  had 
he  not  rebuked  such  a  tendency.    At  tlie 
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principal  village,  the  people  gathered  to- 
gether every  night,  for  worship,  eacli  pray- 
ing extemporaneously,  and  blessing  and 
praising  the  one  true  God  for  all  his  mercies. 
It  was  with  particular  reference  to  the 
care  and  instruction  of  these  people,  that 
Messeeh,  about  this  time,  was  stationed  at 
Delhi,  for  there  the  Saadns  could  visit  him, 
and  he  in  turn  could  ?isit  them  at  their 
houses,  so  that  they  would  be  sure  of  religi- 
ous instruction.  It  is  supposed  that  tiie 
copies  of  ti^e  Gospel  in  their  possession  were 
those  distributea  by  a  missionary,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  while  on  an  exploring  tour  in 
that  quarter.  Favorable  accounts  continued 
to  be  received  of  Anund's  labors,  until  1827, 
when  he  was  removed  from  Delhi  to  another 
station,  and  subsequently  to  this  the  intelli- 
gence respecting  the  Saadhs  is  very  imper- 
&ct.  A  full  account  of  them  mav  bo  seen  in 
the  Missionary  Register,  for  1818,  pp.  17, 
and  203. 

Agra, — ^Incipient  missionary  labors  appear 
to  have  been  commenced  at  Agra,  some  50 
miles  south  of  Delhi,  as  early  as  1815.  The 
mission  was  for  some  time  under  the  care  of 
t^e  Rev.  Mr.  Corrie,  chaplain  at  this  station, 
assisted  by  a  native  Christian,  Abdool  Mes- 
seeh, whose  character  and  labors  are  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  high  commendation.  An  in- 
stitution for  orphan  children  was  an  object 
of  special  care  at  this  place,,  and  in  the 
calamitous  famine  of  1838,  when  300  chil- 
dren were  preserved  from  starvation  by  the 
benevolence  of  the  Christian  public,  these 
children  were  all  received  by  the  committee 
of  the  Orphan  Institution,  and  provided  with 
a  home  and  suitable  instruction.  Agra  has 
been  provided  with  schools  of  various 
grades,  and  with  missionaries,  so  as  to  render 
it  one  of  the  most  efScient  and  important  of 
the  Church  Society  in  northern  India.  A 
new  building  for  the  high  school,  or  college, 
had  been  completed,  in  1853.  and  200  boys 
were  under  instruction  in  this  institution. 
This  mission  has  had  the  advantage  of  a 
printing  press,  and  many  of  the  orphan  boys 
nave  labored  in  connection  with  it  so  as  to 
provide  for  their  own  support. 

Jaunpore, — This  was  an  extension  of  the 
Benares  mission,  effected  in  1838.  The  mis- 
sionary was  soon  removed,  however,  and  for 
four  years  this  station  was  without  a  mis- 
sionary. But  the  Record  for  November, 
1853,  says,  "  This  station  has  once  more  a 
resident  missionary,  and  a  small  Christian 
flock,  numbering  about  30  individuals." 

Gorruckpore.'-Thh  place,  at  a  considerable 
distance  north-west  of  Calcutta,  was  visited 
from  Benares  in  1823,  and  a  mission  was 
commenced  which  has  been  continued  to  the 
present  time.  It  has  now  one  missionary, 
two  native  congregations,  a  large  English 
school,  orphan  schools,  and  a  vernacular 
school 


Bhagvlpur, — ^The  mission  at  this  pkce 
was  commenced  in  1650,  and  at  the  laat  ac- 
counts there  had  been  41  baptisms.  The 
hill  tribes  around  this  mission  are  said  to 
have  no  caste,  and  no  antiquated  system  of 
religion,  and  are  regarded  therefore  as  more 
likely  to  receive  the  Gospel  freely  and  at 
once. 

Himalaya. — This  mission  was  commenced 
in  1844.  Its  labors  consisted  for  a  time  in 
the  establishment  of  small  village  schools, 
and  itinerating  among  the  population  of  the 
movuitains,  but  it  became  a  very  important 
mission,  and  is  still  so  regarded.  Being  in 
the  mountain  regions  in  the  north  of  Hindo- 
stan,  and  among  a  people  little  known  before, 
some  notice  of  their  character,  religion,  ko^ 
may  be  expected. 

The  principal  station  of  the  mission  is 
Kot-gurh,  situated  7,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  100  miles  from  the  plains  of 
India.  It  is  the  key  of  central  Asia,  and  the 
granary  of  all  the  countries  to  the  north  and 
east.  The  missionary,  Rev.  J.  D.  Prochnow, 
describes  the  country,  the  influence  of  tht 
Sikh  war,  and  the  various  means  by  which 
this  vast  field  had  been  opened  to  mission- 
ary labor  i  and  then  proceeds  to  give  a  de- 
scription of  the  people  themselves.  They 
consist  of  three  classes : 

^^  First,  the  Hill  people,  who  afe  all  Hin- 
doos, though  their  ways  of  living  and  of 
worship  are  very  different  from  those  of  the 
plains.  In  their  rites,  they  bear  a  great  re* 
semblance  to  the  Jews  of  old.  They  cany 
their  Deotas — wooden  chairs  dressed  up, 
with  human  faces  fixed  to  them — on  their 
shoulders,  and  dance  before  them  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner,  as  the  Jews  of  old  before  the 
ark.  In  their  music,  their  observances  of 
the  new  moon,  fasting,  and  many  other 
things,  they  also  resemble  the  Jews ;  but 
more  than  any  thing  else,  in  their  sacrifices 
to  atone  the  wrath  of  the  Deota,  viz. :  the 
sprinkling  of  blood  on  the  posts  and  doors 
of  the  temple  and  houses.  AU  this  shows 
that  the  hill  tribes  of  the  Himalaya  mission 
at  Kot-gurh,  are  far  from  being  in  a  savage 
and  entirely  uncivilized  state.  They  under- 
stand all  the  terms  of  our  religion.  I  never 
found  the  least  difficulty  in  making  them, 
even  the  women,  understand  the  great  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  if  only  brought  before  them 
in  simple  language.  To  the  Hindoo  moun- 
taineers, as  we  have  been  without  assistance, 
our  labors  have  hitherto  been  chiefly  con- 
fined." 

"  The  second  class  are  the  wandering  Tar* 
tars,  or  the  Budhist  mountaineers  of  the 
higher  hills.  These  people  are  very  peculiar 
every  way,  in  their  habits,  religion,  language, 
&c.  They  come  down  from  the  high  table- 
lands by  thousands,  to  spend  the  winter 
months  in  the  valleys,  all  divided  into  small 
families,  bringing  their  sheep  and  goats  along 
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with  them,  together  with  the  produce  of 
their  country, — ^raisinB,  horax,  wool,  dried 
apricots,  silk,  precious  stones,  &c.  These 
they  dispose  of  during  the  winter  months, 
feeding  their  flocks  in  the  Talleys  of  the 
rirers,  for  they  would  find  no  food  for  them 
in  their  own  country  at  this  season  ;  and  in 
May  all  these  families  moTO  again  towards 
their  natiye  hills,  with  their  hags  fiUed  with 
grain.  So  they  ayoid  the  rainy  season  of 
the.  lower  hills,  and  enjoy  the  fine  summer 
of  tho  higher  lulls.  These  wandering  trihes 
alone  form  a  yery  interesting  field  of  labor. 
Their  religion  is  Budhism,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  monks  and  nuns  among  them." 

^  Olie  third  class  is  the  Sikhs.  They  are 
all  of  one  caste,  and  are  readily  infiuenced 
by  the  preaching  of  the  missionaries.  Those 
of  them  who  have  been  conyerted  to  Chris- 
tianity at  Cannpors  and  Benares  are  yery 
hi^ily  spoken  of,  as  being  far  superior  to 
the  Hindoo  conyerts." 

As  to  the  success  of  this  mission,  Mr. 


Procknow  says,  ^  I  must  confess  with  deep 
humiliation,  yisible  fruits  haye  been  few ; 
but  considering  aU  the  difficulties  which 
haye  beset  us  from  our  yery  first  beginning 
until  now,  I  am  by  no  means  discouraged. 
The  seed  has  fallen  into  good  ground ;  it  will 
spring  up  in  Ood's  own  time."  The  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  giying  success  to 
this,  and  many  other  new  and  important 
missions,  the  committee  say,  is  the  "  pau- 
city of  missionary  laborers." 

The  Pur^aub. — The  mission  to  tho  Pun- 
jaub  was  commenced  in  1852,  and  has  two 
missionaries,  assisted  by  three  natiye  cate- 
chists  and  readers.  Portions  of  Scripture, 
books  and  tracts,  in  Punjaub,  Urdu,  and 
Hindi,  haye  been  put  into  circulation.  A 
sdiool  has  been  commenced,  with  50 
scholars,  half  of  whom  are  Sikns,  and  the 
rest  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans.  For  a  fuller 
account  of  the  Punjaub  mission,  see  Mission- 
ary Intelligencer  for  May  and  Noyember, 
1852. 
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Society  fob  the  Pbopagation  or  the 
QosPEL. — This  societpr  commenced  its  ope- 
rations in  Hindoatan  m  1818.  not  long  after 
the  arriyal  of  Bishop  Midaleton,  the  first 
bishop  of  Calcutta.  He  was  at  this  time  de- 
yising  a  plan  for  the  foundation  at  Calcutta 
of  a  missionary  college,  but  as  the  Society's 
funds  were  pledged  to  already  existing  mis- 
sions  in  the  western  world,  no  resource  was 
left  except  in  yigorous  efforts  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  its  income.  Accordingly  a 
memorial  was  presented  to  tho  Prince  Re- 


gent, praying  that  a  royal  letter,  authorixing 
a  general  collection,  might,  as  in  former 
reigns,  be  issued ;  and  an  appeal  was  made 
to  the  public  for  the  means  of  entering  upon 
that  new  sphere  of  labor  which  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Episcopate  in  India  had 
opened. 

Bishop^s  CoUege.'^The  first  great  work, 
therefore,  to  which  the  Society,  under  the 
adyice  of  the  Bishop,  gaye  itself  in  India, 
was  the  foundation  of  a  Missionaiy  College 
near  Calcutta.    To  this   the   proceeds    of 
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the  royal  letter  of  1819,  amounting  alto- 
gether to  £45,747,  were  devoted.  The  col- 
lege was  designed  on  a  scale  to  meet  not 
merely  the  present  wants  of  the  missions, 
out  such  as  would  he  required  hy  a  growing 
church.  The  plan  combined  chapel,  hall, 
library,  and  printing-press ;  and  the  estab- 
lishment was  meant  to  afford  instruction, 
not  only  in  the  sacred  and  classical  languages, 
but  also  in  the  principal  languages  and  dia- 
lects of  India.  Accommodation  was  to  be 
provided  for  three  professors  and  twenty 
students.  A  most  eligible  site,  about  four 
miles  below  Calcutta,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Hoogley,  was  presented  by  the 
Honorable  East  India  Company. 

The  original  object  of  the  college  was  the 
education  of  native,  £ast  Indian,  and  Euro- 
pean youth,  for  the  service  of  the  church ; 
but  the  college  was  some  years  afterwards 
enlaiged  for  the  reception  of  law  students. 
Another  purpose  was  the  translation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  of  the  Litui^y  into  the 
native  languages  of  India.  The  Kev.  W.  H. 
Mill,  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
was  appointed  the  first  Principal,  and  em- 
barked, in  company  with  Rev.  J.  H.  Alt,  of 
Pembroke  Hall,  as  Professor,  in  August, 
1820.  It  was  a  considerable  time,  however, 
before  the  necessary  buildings  were  com- 
pleted ;  and  the  actual  work  of  education 
did  not  commence  till  March,  1824,  which 
was  after  the  death  of  Bishop  Middleton,  to 
whom  ^e  College  owed  its  foundation,  and 
who  had  done  much  more  than  provide  for 
the  erection  of  the  material  fabric.  He  had 
suggested  that  a  connection  should  be  estab- 
lished between  Bishop's  College  and  the 
^^  School  for  the  Orphans  of  Cleigy,"  in  St. 
John's  Wood,  which  might  generally  be 
looked  to  as  a  nursery  of  lads  who  might 
afterwards  be  transplanted  to  Calcutta,  and 
be  there  educated  for  the  same  ministry  as 
that  in  which  their  fathers  had  served, 
though  it  was  to  be  exercised  in  a  far  dis- 
tant land.  This  suggestion,  which  met  with 
the  cordial  and  unanimous  approval  of  the 
Society,  received  also  the  approbation  of  the 

favemors  of  the  Clergy  Orphan  School, 
hree  boys  were,  with  the  full  consent  of 
their  guardians,  at  once  dedicated  to  the 
missionary  service.  This  connection,  how- 
ever, between  the  Orphan  School  and  the 
College,  was  not  long  continued. 

As  soon  as  the  college  began  to  send  out 
its  alumni,  missions  were  established  in  some 
of  the  more  important  villi^s  to  the  south 
of  Calcutta.  The  first  ones  formed  were  at 
Cossipore,  Tallygunge,  Howrah,  and  Barri- 
piir ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  laborers  entered 
into  the  harvest  than  fruit  was  gathered  in. 
Each  year's  report  contains  the  account  of 
many  baptisms  of  infants,  and  not  a  few 
conversions  of  adults.  Substantial  stone 
churches,  which  had  been  erected  at  great 


cost,  at  Barripftr  and  Mogra  H&t,  were  oon- 
secrated  toward  the  end  of  1846  ;  and  &t  the 
same  time  eighty  persons  from  those  two 
districts  were  admitted  to  the  rite  of  con- 
firmation. The  last  report  wluch  has  been 
received  from  Calcutta  contains  the  follow- 
ing gratifying  notices :  "  In*  the  missions  of 
Tallygunge  and  Barripiir  the  converts  con- 
tinue stedfiut,  and  numerous  accessions  to 
the  household  of  faith  are  taking  place,  bat 
have  ceased  to  attract  persecution  or  obtain 
notice."  In  the  circle  of  Mogra  Uki  and 
Dhanghatta,  the  congregations  have  contin- 
ued steadily  to  increase,  and  other  adjoining 
hamlets  now  contain  believers.  The  mis- 
sions extend  over  an  area  of  forty  miles 
north  to  south,  by  from  twelve  to  twcntr 
miles  east  to  west.  In  the  summer  of  1850, 
they  embraced  113  villages,  26  chapels.  7 
schools,  55  readers  and  schoolmasters,  1,127 
communicants,  2459  baptized  persons,  and 
1,215  catechumens. 

Cavmpore, — The  mission  of  Cawnpore,a 
large  city  about  600  miles  north-west  fi^ 
Calcutta,  with  a  popubvtion  of  100,000,  and 
an  important  military  post,  was  established 
in  1841.  In  1845  the  Society,  in  compliance 
with  the  earnest  recommendations  of  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  voted  the  sum  of  X700 
for  the  erection  of  substantial  missionary 
buildings.  The  two  first  missionaries,  Ret. 
Messrs.  Perkins  and  Schleicher,  are  still  on 
the  ground,  and  besides  the  ordinary  duties 
of  preaching  they  superintend  a  sdiool  for 
boys,  and  an  asylum  for  orphan  girls,  which 
has  been  the  means  of  training  several  Chris- 
tian girls  for  the  duties  of  life,  and  preparing 
others  to  meet  an  early  death. 

Madras, — ^The  missions  in  the  south  of 
India,  which  had  originally  been  founded  by 
Frederic  IV..  King  of  Denmark,  m  1705,  and 
which  had  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  were  by  them  consigned  to  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
in  1826.  (See  p.  828).  There  were  then  in 
the  Madras  presidency,  in  connection  with 
that  society,  only  nine  missionary  stations 
and  seven  missionaries — all  of  them  German. 

The  interruption  and  discouragement  of 
missionary  work  occasioned  by  the  death,  m 
quick  succession,  of  four  bishops  of  Cal 
cutta,— Middleton  in  1822,  Heber  in  1826, 
James  in  1829,  and  Turner  in  1831,— tended 
grievously  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  So- 
ciety's operations  in  India,  and  though  dur 
ing  this  period  name  after  name  was  addw 
to  the  missionary  roll,  no  remarkable  ad- 
vance was  made  till  after  the  subdivision  of 
the  diocese  of  Calcutta,  by  the  erection  of 
the  See  of  Madras,  in  1835.  Even  up  to 
that  time,  the  number  of  missionaries  m 
that  part  of  India  had  not  been  raised  w- 
yond  nine;  but  in  1836  four  were  added; 
and  in  the  following  year  the  total  number 
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was  sixteen.  Bishop  Corrie  was  remoyed  by 
death,  only  a  little  more  than  a  year  after 
his  return  to  Madras  as  bishop,  and  again 
the  active  direction  of  the  missions  of  South- 
em  India  was  suspended.  Since  that  period, 
howeyer,  they  haye  been  abundantly  blessed, 
more  especially  those  in  the  district  of  Tin- 
nevelly.  This  district  had,  for  missionary 
purposes,  been  for  a  long  time  dependent  on 
^e  mission  of  Tanjore,  and  all  the  missions 
in  the  South  had  for  many  years  been  sus- 
tained by  the  interest  of  the  munificent 
legacy  of  £10,000,  which  the  deyoted  Swartz 
hflul  bequeathed  to  them. 

TinneveUy. — The  first  resident  missionary 
for  Tinneyelly  was  appointed  in  1829;  a 
second  was  sent  in  18^4 ;  and  a  third  in 
1843.  It  was  in  the  next  year,  1844,  that 
the  very  remarkable  movement  towards 
Christianity  took  place  in  the  mission  of 
Sawyerpuram.  Many  villages  expressed  their 
desire  of  Christian  instruction,  and  many 
hbndred  natives  were  at  once  admitted  as 
catechumens. 

Another  mission  in  which  wonderful  pro- 
gress has  been  made  of  late  years,  is  Edeyen- 
koody.  For  two  or  three  years  li  ttle  appears 
to  have  been  effected,  but  from  1844  to  the 
present  time,  the  progress  of  the  work  has 
been  very  observable.  The  number  of  per- 
sons under  Christian  instruction  is  2,054. 
From  1844  to  1849  inclusive,  twenty  adults, 
on  an  average,  were  baptized  each  year. 
During  the  year  1850,  though  the  same  strict 
system  of  examination  was  maintained,  75 
adults  were  admitted  to  baptism,  of  whom 
70  were  baptized  in  one  day,  in  the  presence 
of  a  congregation  of  800  native  Christians. 

Another  mi8sion,Chri8ti  anagram, was  open- 
ed about  the  same  time  as  Sawyerpuram,  and 
in  1849  there  were  1,579  persons  under 
Christian  instruction. 

The  mission  of  Nazareth  has  also  been  a 
very  flourishing  one.  At  the  beginning  of 
1850  there  were  2,292  baptized  persons,  and 
1,563  more  under  Christian  instruction. 
Much  has  been  done  of  late  to  raise  the 
qualifications  and  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  catechists  and  native  readers.  The  sem- 
inaries at  Sawyerpuram,  Vediapuram,  and 
Vepery,  serve  for  the  education  of  mission- 
aries, while  a  school  for  the  boarding  and 
education  of  native  girls  has  forty-four  pupils 
under  instruction.  A  seminary  for  theolo- 
gical students,  and  such  as  may  be  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  catechist,  has  been 
formed  at  Madras. 

Bombay. — In  the  year  1839,  a  mission  was 
commenced  in  Bombay,  and  a  substantial 
chapel  and  school-houses  were  erected. — 
£ach  school  comprised  one  department  for 
day  scholars  and  one  for  boarders.  The  lat- 
ter has  been  made  the  means  of  rescuing 
many  orphan  and  other  poor  children  from 
destitution. 


Ouzerai. — The  mission  in  the  province  of 
Guzerat  was  first  established  in  1830,  but  it 
met  with  a  sad  check  in  the  early  death  of 
its  first  missionary.  Rev.  Mr.  Pettinger. 
Years  elapsed  before  his  place  was  filled,  but 
at  length  two  missionaries  were  sent  to 
Ahmedabad,  the  chief  city  of  Guzerat.  But 
subsequent  removals  weakened  the  mission, 
and  in  1850  it  was  transferred  to  the  Bom- 
bay Diocesan  Committee. 

English  Baptist  Missionary  Society. — 
(For  an  account  of  the  origin  of  this  Societj 
and  of  its  mission  to  India,  see  Bavtist  Mis- 
sioTiary  Society.)  In  March,  1793,  Messrs. 
Carey  andThomas  attended  a  farewell  service 
of  great  solemnity  at  Leicester,  and  soon 
afterwards  proceeded  to  Ryde,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  embarked  on  board  a  ship  for 
India.  The  Captain,  however,  was  informed 
that  he  must  not  proceed  with  ministers  who 
were  unlicensed  by  the  East  India  Company, 
and  he  returned  to  the  shore.  Mr.  Carey 
hastened  to  London  in  the  deepest  distress, 
and  even  Andrew  Fuller  quailed  at  the  news, 
and  said, "  We  are  all  undone."  Mr.  Thomas 
was  more  hopeful  and  cheerful.  The  inter- 
val before  the  sailing  of  another  vessel  was 
employed  in  renewed  efforts  to  persuade 
Mrs.  Carey  to  accompany  her  husband  (she 
having  steadily  refused,)  and  with  success. 
This  joyful  result  indicated  to  Mr.  Carey  the 
design  of  Providence  in  their  disappoint- 
ment. 

In  June,  1793,  they  all  embarked  in  the 
Kron  Princessa  Maria,  a  Danish  East  India- 
man,  and  on  the  morning  of  sailing  one  of 
them  addressed  a  London  minister,  saying, 
"  The  ship  is  come,  the  signal  made,  the  guns 
are  fired,  and  we  are  going  with  a  fine  fair 
wind.  Farewell,  my  dear  brethren  and  sis- 
ters, farewell.  May  the  God  of  Jacob,  be 
ours  and  yours,  by  sea  and  land,  for  time 
and  eternity.  Most  affectionately  adieu." 
They  had  a  prosperous  voyage  of  about  five 
months,  and  arrived  in  BaUsore  roads  on 
the  7th' of  November,  and  on  the  10th  went 
on  shore. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries  in 
Bengal,  they  were  much  perplexed  respecting 
a  place  of  residence,  and  after  three  weeks 
they  proceeded  to  Bandell,  a  Portuguese  set- 
tlement about  thirty  miles  from  Calcutta. 
Not  finding  it  expedient  to  remain  long  here, 
Mr.  Carey,  with  only  his  own  family  and  a 
native  guide,  removed  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance into  the  interior,  and  found  a  resting 
pUce  and  a  field  of  labor  at  CollahtulUh. 
Here  he  erected  an  humble  dwelling,  and  en- 
tered upon  the  work  of  teaching  a  wild  and 
fierce  people,  from  whom,  and  from  the  tigers 
and  other  wild  animals  that  roamed  through 
those  forests,  the  rest  of  the  population  had 
fled  to  a  distance.  But  this  proved  to  be 
but  a  temporary  field,  for  another  call,  which 
to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Carey  was  imperative, 
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inyited  him  to  a  place  called  Mudnabattj. 
about  260  miles  north  of  Calcutta.  Owing 
to  unayoidable  causes,  the  investment  of 
money  taken  out  for  Mr.  Carey's  immediate 
support  was  lost,  and  he  was  left  in  a  strange 
land  with  no  means  of  subsistence:  added 
to  this  was  personal  illness,  the  sickness  of 
his  family,  and  the  irreligion  of  the  Euro- 
peans by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  all  which 
pressed  heavily  upon  his  spirits.  In  this 
condition,  early  in  1794,  a  gentleman  who 
afterwards  filled  some  of  the  most  important 
stations  in  the  government  of  India,  offered 
to  Messrs.  Carey  and  Thomas  the  superin- 
tendence of  two  indigo  factories,  which  he 
was  about  to  establish  in  the  vicinity  of 
Malda.  This  opened  the  way  for  the  remo- 
val of  all  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  also 
promised  the  most  beneficial  results  by  pla- 
cing each  of  the  missionaries  in  the  midst 
of  more  than  a  thousand  people  to  whom 
they  would  have  access,  ^hey  therefore  ao- 
cepted  the  proposal,  and  l^Ir.  Carey  fixed  his 
residence  at  Mudnaoatty,  about  thirty  miles 
from  Malda,  and  Mr.  Thomas  settled  at  Moy- 
pauldiggy.  sixteen  miles  further  north.  Soon 
after  reacning  his  new  home  Mr.  Carey  was 
visited  with  affliction,  in  the  death  of  one  of 
his  children.  Of  this  event  Mr.  (/arey 
writes,  January,  1795 :  "When  my  dear  boy 
died,  I  could  not  prevail  upon  any  one  to 
make  him  a  coffin,  tnough  we  had  carpenters 
in  our  own  employ :  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  I  engaged  four  Mussulmen  to  dig 
a  grave  for  him.  We  went  seven  or  eight 
miles  for  two  persons  to  carry  the  body  to 
the  place  of  interment,  but  in  vain,  and  my 
wife  and  I  had  agreed  to  do  it  ourselves,  when 
a  lad  who  had  lost  caste,  and  our  mo^^  (ser- 
vant), who  performed  the  most  servile  offices, 
were  induced  to  relieve  us  of  this  most  pain- 
ful service."  The  four  Mussulmen  lost  caste, 
and  all  the  people  in  the  village  were  forbid- 
den to  eat,  drink,  or  smoke  with  them. 

On  the  Ist  of  November,  1795,  the  mis- 
sionaries formed  a  church  at  Mudnabatty, 
consisting  of  themselves  and  two  English- 
men. In  1796,  Mr.  John  Fountain  was  sent 
out  to  reinforce  the  mission.  In  the  early 
part  of  1797,  Messrs.  Carey  and  Thomas 
made  an  excursion  to  Bootan,  preaching 
Christ  in  many  places  where  his  name  haa 
never  before  been  heard.  During  the  year 
1798  a  school  was  established,  and  a  printing- 
press  was  set  up  at  Mudnabatty  for  the  print- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  the  translation  of 
which  was  nearly  completed. 

In  April,  1799,  four  missionaries^  Messrs. 
Ward,  Brunsdon,  Grant,  and  Marshman, 
sailed  for  India,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
12th  of  the  following  October.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  Serampore,  a  village  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hoogly,  mteen  miles  from  Calcutta, 
described  by  Mr.  Grant  as  "a  beautiful  little 
town,  and  esteemed  the  most  healthy  in  all 


India."  It  was  a  Danish  settlement,  and 
very  much  the  resort  of  decayed  tfadesmen, 
and  gentlemen  who  had  been  unsucceuM  in 
business  at  Calcutta.  It  contained  about  50 
English  houses,  and  was  inhabited  by  Banes, 
English,  Scots,  Germans,  Greeks,  Armenians, 
Irish,  ^ngalees,  .and  Portuguese.  Thej 
waited  at  an  inn  a  few  days,  expecting  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Carev,  when  one  of  their  num- 
ber, Mr.  Grant,  sudaenlvsickened  and  died. 
In  November.  Messrs.  Ward  and  Fountain 
went  to  Mudnabatty,  to  consult  with  Mr. 
Carey  respecting  the  removal  <^  the  whole 
mission  family  to  Serampore.  The  futoiy 
at  Mudnabatty  had  declmed,  and  added  to 
this  were  other  considerations  of  great  force, 
and  the  removal  was  determined  upon. 

Mr.  Carey  arrived  at  Serampore  on  the 
10th  of  January,  1800,  and  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  Governor.  They  purdiased  a 
large  house  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  sita- 
ated  bv  the  river  side,  with  a  large  piece  of 
ground  walled  round,  a  garden  at  the  bottom 
and  a  pool  of  water  in  the  centre. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1800,  is  recorded 
at  Serampore:  "On  this  memorable  day, the 
first  page  of  the  New  Testament  was  com- 
posed for  printing  in  Bengalee."  Immediate- 
ly upon  their  settlement  at  this  place,  they 
conmienced  a  system  of  itineracy,  and  going 
out,  generally  two  and  two,  they  preached 
and  held  discussions  with  the  natiTes.  On 
the  24th  of  April,  the  missionaries  united 
together  as  a  church,  Carey  being  chosen 

Sstor,  and  Fountain  and  Marshman  deacons. 
ay  26,  they  began  to  print  the  first  sheet 
of  the  New  Testament;  1700  copies  were 
printed  on  Patna  paper,  and  300  on  English. 
A  Bengalese  school  of  40  children  was  also 
in  operation. 

In  June,  this  missionary  circle  were  called 
to  a  severe  affliction  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Fountain.  He  died  at  Dinagepore,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-three.  About  we  same  time 
Mr.  Thomas  fell  into  a  state  of  temporsry 
insanity,  which  deprived  the  mission  for  a 
time  of  his  services.  On  the  22d  of  Decem- 
ber, five  individuals,  four  natives  and  a  son 
of  Mr.  Carey,  appeared  for  baptism  and 
church  communion,  and  on  the  29th  Mt* 
Carey  writes,  "Yesterday  was  a  day  of  great 
joy.  I  had  the  happiness  to  desecrate  the 
Gunga,  by  baptizing  the  first  Hindoo,  Krish- 
no,  and  my  son  Feux."  In  January,  1801 
two  other  natives  were  baptized  and  received 
to  the  church.  The  7th  of  February  was 
observed  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  it  being 
the^  day  on  which  they  finished  the  composi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  which  had  occu- 
pied nine  months.  About  this  time,  Krishno, 
self-moved,  erected  a  house  for  God  opposite 
his  own,  and  Mr.  Carey  preached  in  it  to 
about  twenty  natives,  xhis  was  tho  nisi 
native  place  of  worship  in  Bengal. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  Serampore, 
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which  had  been  under  the  Danish  gOTern- 
ment,  quietly  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  without  the  firing  of  a  gun.  Mr. 
Carey  writes,  "Seramporo  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  English,  but  we  hare  nothing  to  fear.  I 
was  appointed  Bengalee  and  Sanscrit  pro- 
lessor  in  the  college  of  Fort  William,  by 
Lord  Wellesley,  expressly  under  the  char- 
acter of  a  missionary.  I  have  now  gone 
through  one  term."  The  year  1801  was 
mournfully  distinguished  by  the  death  of 
two  more  of  the  missionaries — Mr.  Bruns- 
don,  at  the  age  of  23,  and  Mr.  Thomas,  Uie 
early  coadjutor  of  Carey. 

In  May,  1802,  Rev.  John  Chamberlain 
sailed  for  India,  with  his  wife,  by  way  of 
America,  and  reached  Serampore  on  the 
27th  of  January,  1803.  He  added  great 
strength  to  the  mission,  both  by  his  pious 
zeal  and  his  learning.  His  progress  in  ac- 
quiring the  lansnsge  was  so  rapid,  that  in 
one  year  he  coiud  speak  the  Bengalee  with 
a  facility  and  accuracy  that  equa&d  any  of 
his  cotemporuies. 

The  English  Baptist  Mission  in  India  is 
now  brought  down  to  the  early  part  of  1804, 
a  period  of  ten  years  from  its  commence- 
ment During  this  time,  amid  many  changes, 
sorrows,  and  discouragements,  the  missiona- 
ries had  penetrated  the  regions  of  idolatry, 
and  gained  a  footing  for  the  Gospel  by  tne 
breaking  of  caste ;  they  had  obtained  a  tIc- 
toiy  almost  as  great  over  the  language,  and 
had  produced  the  New  Testament  in  Ben- 
galee ;  they  had  established  a  printing-press, 
hy  wluch  the  translations  were  capabfe  of  in- 
definite multiplication,  and  by  means  of  which, 
also,  tracts  or  other  works  could  be  put  into  the 
most  extensive  circulation ;  they  bad  secured 
the  conversion  of  many  natives,  some  of  whom 
were  becoming  valuable  helpers  in  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  Gospel ;  they  had  opened  schools 
for  native  youth  of  botn  sexes ;  and  finally, 
they  had,  b^  their  letters  and  journals^  given 
a  powerful  unpulse  to  the  spirit  of  missions  at 
borne.  In  view  of  these  results,  and  the  hci, 
also,  that  this  mission  was  prior  to  any  other, 
either  English  or  American,  in  India,  it  will 
be  admitted  that  a  degree  of  success  had 
been  realized  far  beyond  what  could  have 
been  reasonably  anticipated. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1804  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain left  Senunpore  to  visit  Sausur  Island, 
whither  thousand^  were  daily  nocking  to 
their  axmual  poojah,  or  festival.  He  was  ac- 
companied in  thi»  important  journey  by  Fe- 
lix Carev,  Krishno,  and  another  convert 
named  Bhyrub.  Some  details  in  rezard  to 
the  island  in  question  will  shed  light  both 
upon  the  shocking  and  degrading  customs 
of  the  Hindoos,  and  upon  the  obstacles 
which  the  Gospel  had  to  encounter  in  that 
quarter. 

The  island  of  Gunsa  Saugur  is  situated  at 
the  extreme  point  ox  land  where  the  great 


western,  or  holiest  branch  of  the  Ganges 
unites  its  waters  with  those  of  the  IniBan 
Ocean;  and  is  so  called  from  the  Sanscrit 
appellation  soger ^  or  sea,  and  ganga^  or  river, 
the  latter  term  being  emphatically  appUea 
to  denote  the  Ganges,  the  chief  of  rivers. 
The  island  is  a  flat,  swampy,  and  cheerless 
shore,  but  it  is  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  places  of  pilgrimage  in  India. 
Its  peculiar  sanctity  arises  from  its  situation 
at  the  junction^  or  point  of  confluence  of  the 
Ganges  and  the  ocean,  where  the  purifying 
virtue  of  the  waters  is  believed  to  be 
mightily  increased.  Here  there  is  a  ruin- 
ous temple,  erected  in  honor  of  the  great 
sage  of  KapilflL  the  founder  of  one  of  the 
chief  schools  of  Indian  philosophy,  who  is 
here  reverenced  as  a  god.  Twice  in  the 
year,  vast  crowds  of  Hindoos  resort  to  thi9 
temple  and  neigbboriiood,  to  perform  obse- 
quies for  the  good  of  their  deceased  ances- 
tors, and  to  practice  various  ablutions  in  tiie 
waters  of  such  efficacy.  ^'The  reverence 
with  which  the  Ganges  is  regarded,"  says 
Dr.  Duf^  '^almost  exceeds  imagination.  At 
the  January  festival  at  Gunga  Saugur,  hun- 
dreds of  mothers  were  accustomed  to  throw 
their  unconscious  in£Eints  into  the  turbid 
waters;  and  they  bewailed  the  sacrifice  as 
lost  and  the  gods  unpropitiated,  if  they  com- 
missioned not  the  sharks  and  other  monsters 
of  the  deep  to  crush  and  devour  them  before 
their  eyes."  Mr.  Chamberlain  says,  Jan. 
13th,  1804,  <<  Words  fail  to  give  a  true  de- 
scription of  this  scene.  Here  an  immensely 
populous  city  has  been  raised  in  a  very  few 
days,  full  of  streets,  lanes,  bazaars,  &c.,  and 
crowds  upon  crowds  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  nigh  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  are 
seen  bauiing  in  the  water,  and  worshiping 
Gunga.  The  mud  and  water  of  this  place 
are  esteemed  veiy  holy,  and  are  taken  nun- 
dreds  of  miles  on  the  shoulders  of  men. 
The  lowest  computation  of  the  people  here 
is  one  lac,  or  100.000,  and  perhaps  two  lacs 
is  nearer  the  truth."  To  these  deluded  mul- 
titudes Mr.  Chamberlain  preached  the  Gos- 
pel, and  gave  books  and  tracts  as  opportuni- 
ties occuired. 

In  the  spring;  of  this  year  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain was  stationed  at  Cutwa,  seventy-five 
miles  north  of  Cidcotta.  His  wife  was  his 
only  companion  in  this  dark  region,  and  of 
her  he  was  bereaved  in  the  foUowing  No- 
vember. Fourteen  months  later  he  married 
Mrs.  Grant,  widow  of  that  lamented  mis- 
sionary. But  she  also  died  in  a  few  months, 
and  he  was  left  to  mourn  under  a  second  be- 
reavement. But  notwithstanding  his  trials, 
he  pursued  his  work  with  unremitting  dili- 
gence. In  reviewing  his  labors,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain says.  "It  is  now  five  years  since 
Providence  fixed  my  lot  here.  What  can  I 
write  of  the  works  of  God?  MiUions  of 
the  heathen  have  heard  the  glorious  report^ 
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either  from  preaching,  or  from  the  distribu- 
tion of  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand 
tracts,  and  many  hundreds  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Some  read  the  Scriptures,  some  the 
tracts,  many  converse  on  these  things.  The 
leaven  is  at  work,  though  as  yet  its  opera- 
tions are  in  silence.  At  present  converts 
are  few."  Amid  all  his  other  labors  Mr. 
Chamberlain  kept  an  occasional  school  of 
about  40  scholars,  for  whose  benefit  he  had 
translated  Dr.  Watts's  Catechism  and  a  few 
hymns.  He  also  made  several  visits  to  Ber- 
hampore,  a  military  station  45  miles  from 
Cutwa,  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  soldiers 
with  so  much  success  that  he  gathered  a 
church  there  of  twenty-four  members. 

In  September,  1809,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
married  to  his  third  wife,  Miss  Underwood, 
with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  in  Eng- 
land, and  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  direct 
his  mind  to  the  missionary  service.  About 
this  time,  by  advice  of  his  brethren,  he  re- 
moved to  Agra.  On  account  of  his  facility 
in  acquiring  languages,  his  acquaintance  with 
the  original  Scriptures,  especially  the  He- 
brew, and  his  tried  zeal  and  experience  in 
the  missionary  work,  they  considered  him 
as  exceedingly  suited  to  engage  in  a  mission 
where  at  least  two  versions  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  Hindoo  and  the  Sikh,  would  require  to 
be  carefully  examined  and  improved. 

During  the  five  years  through  which  we 
have  followed  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  brethren 
had  been  steadily  pursuing  tneir  work  at 
Serampore  and  other  places.  In  the  early 
part  of  1805,  four  additional  missionaries 
from  England  arrived  in  Bengal,  having 
sailed  by  way  of  America.  In  January  of 
this  year  a  new  place  of  worship  was  opened 
at  Calcutta,  4,800  rupees  having  been  con- 
tributed for  the  purpose.  In  June  following 
they  built  a  new  printing  office,  with  room 
for  three  presses  and  a  bindery.  During 
this  year  fifteen  natives  were  added  to  the 
church,  and  some  Europeans.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  labors  of  the  indefa- 
tigable Carey,  from  a  letter  of  his  to  a 
friend  in  England,  in  which  he  says,  "  You 
may  perhaps  wonder  that  I  write  no  more 
letters,  but  when  you  see  what  I  am  engaged 
in  you  will  cease  to  wonder.  I  transkte 
into  Bengalee ;  and  from  Sanscrit  into  Eng- 
lish. Every  proof  sheet  of  the  Bengalee 
and  Mahratta  Scriptures,  the  Sanscrit  Gram- 
mar, and  the  Ramayunee,  must  go  three 
times  at  least  through  my  hands.  A  dic- 
tionary of  the  Sanscrit  goes  once,  at  least, 
through  my  hands.  I  have  written  and 
printed  a  second  edition  of  my  Bengalee 
grammar,  wholly  worked  over  and  greatly 
enlarged,  and  a  Mahratta  grammar;  and 
collected  materials  for  a  Mahratta  dictionary. 
Besides  this,  I  preach  twice  a  week,  fre- 
quently thrice,  and  attend  upon  collegiate 
duties.    I  do  not  mention  this  because  l' 


think  my  work  a  burthen, — it  is  a  real  plea- 
sure,— ^but  to  show  that  my  not  writing 
many  letters  is  not  because  I  neglect  mv 
brethren,  or  wish  them  to  cease  writing  to 


me. 


In  the  missionary  journals  of  this  period 
particular  mention  is  made  of  the  death  of 
two  native  converts  of  distinction,— Petum- 
ber  Shingee,  and  Rrishno  Presaud ;  and 
deeply  interesting  obituary  notices  are  given. 

In  1806,  and  onward  for  two  or  thnse 
years,  the  missionaries  experienced  eevere 
trials  from  the  opposition  of  the  Indo- 
British  government,  which  was  determined 
to  conciliate  the  Hindoos  by  protecting  their 
idolatrous  forms  of  worship  against  all  inter- 
ference from  the  missionaries.  Prejudiced  and 
infidel  Europeans  circulated  the  most  false 
and  injurious  reports,  and  kindled  in  Britain 
the  fire  of  hatred  to  the  missionary  cnte^ 
prise,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  fraught  with 
danger  to  their  eastern  possessions.  Ker. 
Andrew  Fuller  was  at  once  looked  to  as  the 
most  suitable  person,  from  his  station,  talent, 
and  familiarity  with  the  subject,  to  repel 
these  assaults,  and  with  characteristic  zeal 
and  power  he  met  the  exigency.  His  first 
production  was  "  An  Apology  for  the  Ute 
Christian  Missions  to  India,  in  three  parts." 
The  first  section  was  issued  separately  in 
1807,  and  so  nearly  did  its  work  that  the 
court  at  the  India  House  dismissed  the  com- 
plaints, and  refused  to  interfere  with  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  in  India.  The 
two  other  sections  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion, and  so  thoroughly  silenced  the  advcr- 
saries  of  missions,  that  no  effective  opposi- 
tion was  ever  afterwards  made.  The  Quar- 
terly Review,  in  this  controversy,  rendered 
valuable  assistance  to  the  missionary  cause. 

At  the  close  of  1809,  Mr.  Ward  remarks, 
in  a  review  of  the  mission,  "  that  from  the 
year  1788,  when  Thomas  began  to  converse 
with  the  natives  in  Bengalee,  to  the  end  of 
1800,  when  Krishno  was  baptized,  the  work 
of  God  in  Bengal  made  but  little  apparent 
progress.    Much  preparatory   work,  how- 
ever, was  performed;   but  from  the  time 
when  this,  the  first  native  who  had  ever 
publicly  renounced  caste  in  Bengal,  entered 
the  church,  the  word  of  the  Lord  seemed 
to  have  a  more  free  course,  and  was  glorified. 
The  church  at  Serampore  had  now  received 
190  members,  by  the  various  modes  of  ad- 
mission, in  its  two  branches  of  Serampore 
and  Calcutta.     The  numb<*r  baptized  in  all 
the  churches  in  1809,  amounted  to  sixtr- 
seven ;  two  or  three  only  having  been  sus- 
pended   or   excluded.     The    cost  of  the 
chapel    at  Calcutta,    amounting   to  ahout 
30,000  rupees,  was  nearly  paid ;  several  na- 
tive itinerants  had  been  sent  forth,  and  a 
valuable  mission  property  had  been  created. 
Besides  the  labors  of  brethren  at  C"*^^ 
Berhampore,  Ac,  a  door  of  entrance  had 
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been  opened  in  Bannah,  and  important  pre- 
paratocy  measures  undertaken." 

The  state  of  the  transhitions  at  this  date 
— 1809 — is  given  by  Mr.  Ward  as  follows  : 
^  In  Bengalee,  the  whole  Bible  was  printed 
and  published  in  five  volumes.    In  Sanscrit, 
the  New  Testament  was  published,  and  part 
of  the  Pentateuch  printed.    In  Orissa,  the 
New  Testament  and  the    practical   books 
were  printed  and  published,  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  prophetical  books  printed. 
In  Hindostanee,  the  New  Testament  was 
printed  to  the  end  of  Romans.    In  Mahrat- 
ta,  the  New  Testament  was  finished  as  far  as 
the  middle  of  Acts.    In  the  Sikh  language, 
the  New  Testament  was  put  to  press.    Be- 
sides the  progress  at  press,  the  greater  part 
of  the  whole  Bible  was  translated  into  Utn- 
dostanee,  the  New  Testament  and  part  of 
the  Pentateuch  into  the  Sikh,  the  New  Tes- 
tament  and  nearly  all  the  practical  books 
into  the  Mahratta ;  the  New  Testament  and 
part  of  the  Pentateuch  into  the  Kumata  and 
Telinga;  and  the  blocks  for  nearly  the  whole 
of  Matthew  were  cut  and  some  sheets  of 
the  first  part  thrown  off  for  revision,  in 
Chinese."    **Thu8,"    continues  Mr.  Ward, 
'' mountains  of   difiSculty,  common  to  first 
efforts,  have  been  removed ;  formidable  at- 
tempts to  overturn  the  work  have  been 
rendered  abortive ;  facilities  of  the  most  im- 
portant nature  opened  to  us ;  a  number  of 
persons  acquainted  with  the  languages  have 
been  raised  up,  and  are  at  their  posts  ;  ac- 
cess to  the  people  of  Bengal,  Bootan,  Orissa, 
Burmah,  and  China,  obtained  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  languages ;  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures are  distributing  or  are  to  be  distributed 
among  all  these,  and  other  nations,  in  their 
own  tongue ;  the  printing  office  belonging  to 
the  mission  contains  Sanscrit,  Hindostanee, 
Arabic,  Persian,  Bengalee,  Orissa,  Telinga, 
Sikh,  Mahratta,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Eng- 
lish types,  besides  presses,  and  every  other 
article  necessary  for  printing  the  sacred  vol- 
ume.     And  now,  brethren,  has  not  God 
completely  refuted  the  notion  that  all   at- 
tempts to  promote  the  Gospel  among  the 
Hindoos  are  vain  ?    This  happy  degree  of 
success,  which  surprises  even  us  who  are  on 
the  ground,  has  been  gained  within  the  space 
of  nine  years,  for  it  is  no  more  since  the 
baptism  of  the  first  Hindoo." 

In  1810  the  missionaries  arranged  their 
labors  under  the  specific  designation  of 
"  The  United  Missionaries  in  India,"  com- 
prehending the  Bengal,  the  Burman,  the 
Orissa,  t^ie  Bootan,  and  the  Hindostan. 
This  aiforded  a  convenient  method  of  keep- 
ing in  distinct  view  the  information  they  com- 
municated respecting  their  diversified  opera- 
tions. 

The  Bengal  mission  included  five  stations, 
Serampore  and  Calcutta  being  considered 
one,  Dinagepore  and  Saddamahl   another, 


Goamalty  the  third,  Cutwa  the  fourth,  and 
Jessore  the  fifth.  Dinagepore  is  about  260 
miles  north  of  Calcutta;  Cutwa  75  miles 
north  north-west;  and  Jessore,  60  miles 
north ;  Goamalty  was  soon  abandoned  for  a 
more  eligible  station^  called  EngUsh-bazar^ 
in  the  Poorniya  district. 

The  Burman  mission  had  not  yet  made 
any  considerable  advances,  the  labors  being 
of  a  preparatory  kind.  The  same  was  true 
of  the  Orissa  and  Bootan  missions. 

The  Hindostanee  mission  consisted  of  two 
stations,  Patna  and  A^ra.  The  former  is  a 
large  city,  300  miles  north-west  of  Calcutta, 
and  the  latter  is  reached  by  a  journey  of  a 
thousand  miles  up  the  Ganges.  The  mis- 
sionaries, Chamberlain  and  Peacock,  reached 
this  place  in  May  1811.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  soon  called  to  great  affliction  in  the 
death  of  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  could 
read  and  converse  in  three  languages,  and 
gave  decided  evidences  of  piety.  A  few 
months  later  he  was  called  to  part  with  his 
only  remaining  child. 

Li  1811  the  number  of  members  in  all  the 
churches  exceeded  300,  one-third  of  whom 
had  been  added  within  little  more  than  a 
year ;  and  among  these  it  was  said  that  the 
proportion  of  members  who  were  qualified 
for  public  labor,  was  much  greater  than  the 
average  in  the  British  churches.  Fifteen 
years  before  this  time  the  church  in  Ben^ 
numbered  four  members,  and  it  had  doubled 
six  times,  or  once  in  three  years. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1812,  the  mission 
printing  house  was  entirely  destroyed  by 
fire.  Ihe  building,  which  was  200  feet  long, 
was  a  total  loss  ;  and  the  articles  consumed 
were,  upwards  1,400  reams  of  English 
paper ;  4,460  pounds  of  English  types ;  a 
double  font  of  Greek  and  a  small  one  of 
Hebrew  ;  twelve  fonts  of  types  in  the  differ- 
ent languages  of  India,  among  which  were 
a  font  of  Persian,  worth  3,000  rupees,  a 
valuable  font  of  Arabic,  and  a  double  font 
of  Nagree,  containing  1,600  lbs.  weight ;  aU 
the  cases,  frames,  and  other  printing  uten- 
sils; books  in  various  languages,  to  the 
amount  of  5.000  rupees  ;  manuscripts  to  the 
value  of  7,000  rupees,  among  which  were  a 
Sanscrit  dictionary,  in  five  folio  volumes,  and 
the  materials  for  a  Polyglot  dictionary  of  all 
the  languages  derived  from  the  Sanscrit. 
There  were  burnt  also  more  than  fifty-five 
thousand  sheets  printed  off  but  not  folded, 
among  which  were  seven  sheets,  of  a  thou- 
sand copies  each,  of  Mr.  Martyn's  Hindo- 
stanee New  Testament  in  the  Persian  char- 
acter ;  five  sheets,  five  thousand  each,  of  the 
Tamil  New  Testament ;  four  sheets  of  the 
Calcutta  Bible  Society's  Report,  d^c.  A 
paper  mill,  and  some  presses  and  materials 
in  a  building  adjoining  the  printing  office, 
were  saved.  The  loss  amounted  to  nearly 
£10,000,  no  part  of  which  was  insured.  But 
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they^  recovered  from  the  ftins  the  punches 
and  melted  metal,  and  immediately  com- 
menced recasting  the  tjpe,  and  in  about  a 
fortnight,  with  the  presses  they  had  sayed, 
were  able  to  renew  the  work  of  printing  in 
one  language.  In  a  month  or  two  the  fonts 
were  so  far  restored  that  the  printing  of  the 
Scriptures  was  resumed  on  a  large  scale,  and 
the  presses  were  going  day  and  night  This 
sudden  rising  from  what  seemed  an  orer- 
whelming  misfortune,  occasioned  the  remark 
in  a  Calcutta  paper,  that  ^  zeal  and  perse- 
verance are  qualities  that  happily  distinguish 
the  character  of  the  missionaries;  their 
ardor,  instead  of  being  repressed,  derives  a 
new  impulse  from  difficulties  and  misfor^ 
tunes." 

No  sooner  did  the  sad  intelligence  of  the 
fire  at  Serampore  arrive  in  JSngland,  than 
the  Christian  public  hastened  to  repair  the 
loss.  '^A  strong  sensation,"  writes  Mr. 
JuUer,  "was  felt  throughout  the  kingdom, 
not  only  in  our  own  denomination,  but 
among  Christians  of  every  name,  each 
vieing  with  the  other  to  repair  the  loss." 
The  entire  sum  required  was  raised  in  the 
short  space  of  fifty  days,  and  even  after  this 
contributions  continued  with  unabated  lib- 
erality. But  the  greatest  advantage  was 
the  powerful  impulse  given  to  the  mission, 
by  rendering  it  more  generally  known,  and 
producing  a  simultaneous  feeling  of  interest 
m  all  denominations. 

In  October,  seven  months  alter  the  con- 
flagration, Mr.  Carey  writes  to  Mr.  Fuller, 
that  though  his  manuscript  of  the  Sanscrit 
translation  had  been  destroyed,  yet  he  had 
re-translated  the  whole  of  it,  and  had  begun 
new  translations  in  the  Nepalese ;  the  Ptnh- 
toOj  or  that  of  the  Afighans ;  the  Biblochee, 
which  wsbS  spoken  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
Indus,  towurds  Persia;  and  the  Maldivo 
Islands.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  also  trans- 
lated the  Gospels  into  Brij-Bhasha.  Such 
was  the  surprising  courage  and  energy  of 
these  men. 

At  the  close  of  1812,  the  general  state  of  the 
mission  was  encouraging.  A  work  of  grace 
was  proceeding  in  the  24th  regiment,  then 
in  the  fort  at  Calcutta,  from  which  eleven 
had  made  a  public  profession  of  religion 
during  the  year.  Neariy  seventy  had  been 
added  to  the  church  at  Serampore  and  Cal- 
cutta during  the  same  time,  and  nearly 
every  native  capable  of  speaking,  itinerated 
on  the  Sabbath  through  the  neighboring 
towns.  About  this  time  Mr.  (now  Dr!) 
Carey,  wrote  to  Mr.  Puller,  that  there  was 
a  general  spirit  of  inquiry  about  the  Gospel 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  Christians, 
either  Europeans  or  natives,  were  to  be 
found  in  every  direction.  He  mentioned 
five  natives  of  high  caste,  near  Serampore, 
who  had  recently  been  baptized,  but  who 
had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 


without  any  communication  with  thrmis- 
sionaries.  The  Bibles  and  tracts  with  iriudi 
thejr  had  me^  had  been  tiie  instruments  of 
their  conversion. 

Early  in  1813,  there  was  a  demon8tr&ti(m 
of  hostility  from  the  government,  and 
several  of  lihe  missionaries  were  threatened 
with  expulsion.  One  was  actually  compelled 
to  leave  in  haste  for  England.  But  the 
evil  was  of  very  limited  extent,  and  &e 
scene  of  the  persecution,  Calcutta  and  the 
vicinity,  **  blossomed  like  the  garden  of  the 
Lord."  In  Calcutta  there  was  a  congregi- 
tion  of  120  attentive  heazers.  Thirty  had 
joined  the  drarch,  and  many  others  were 
about  to  do  so,  trook  the  24th  regiment  In 
the  schools  there  were  353  boys  and  117gix^ 
making  a  total  of  470.  This  year  Dr.  Carey 
was  permitted  to  rejoice  over  the  convernon 
of  his  third  son^  Jabez,  who  at  once  devoted 
himself  to  the  missionary  work ;  so  that  sow 
he  had  three  sons,  Felix,  William,  and  Jabex, 
engaged  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  hea- 
then. In  regard  to  the  transktionB  at  thu 
tune,  Dr.  OSvej  writes,  ^  We  are  engaged 
in  translating  the  Bible  into  twen^-one 
languages,  including  the  Bengalee,  which  is 
finished.  We  have  obtained  a  person  to  as- 
sist in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
the  Kassai  language.  This  is  an  independent 
nation  of  mountaineers,  lying  between  the 
eastern  border  of  BennI  and  the  northern 
border  of  the  Burman  dominions.  We  hare 
also  obtained  help  for  the  Sindh  and  Woch 
hmguages.  The  country  of  Sindh  lies  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Indus,  from  the  sea  abont 
500  miles  ;  Wuch  then  continues  along  the 
same  shore,  till  it  joins  the  Punjaub.  1  be- 
lieve we  have  now  all  the  languages  in  that 
part,  except  that  of  Kutch,  which  I  hope 
will  soon  be  within  our  reach.  We  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  secure  the  laiupagea  of 
Nepala,  Bootan,  Munipoora,  and  oiam,  and 
about  five  or  six  tribes  of  mountaineers; 
besides  these  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
language  on  the  continent  of  India  into 
which  the  word  of  God  is  not  under  transla- 
tion." 

At  the  public  disputation  of  the  students 
of  the  college  of  Fort  William,  before  the 
Right  Honorable  Lord  Minto,  in  Sept,  1813, 
that  gentleman  after  alluding  to  the  Uteraxy 
labors  of  the  missionaries^  cotidodes  by  sa;^- 
ing,  "  I  profess  a  very  smoere  nleaflure  m 
bringing  the  literary  merits  of  Mr.  Marsh- 
man  and  the  other  reverend  membov  of  the 
Serampore  mission,  to  the  notice  of  the  poh- 
lic^  and  in  beariii^  my  testimoiy  to  the 
great  and  extraordinsry  labors  which  con* 
stancy  and  ener^  in  their  numeraos  and 
various  occupations,  have  enabled  this 
modest  and  respectable  community  tx>  ac* 
complish.  I  am  not  less  gntified  by  the  op- 
portunity which  their  literary  achievements 
afford,  of  e^pressiBg  my  regard  for  tho  ex- 
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emplaiy  worth  of  their  liyes,  and  the  bonefl* 
cent  principle  which  distingaiBhes  and  pre- 
sides in  the  yarions  nseral  establishments 
which  they  have  formed,  and  which  are  con- 
dncted  bj  themselyes." 

The  mission  of  the  Bnglish  Baptists  in 
India  now  comprehended  ten  stations  in 
Bengal ;  three  in  the  northern  part— -Goa- 
mmltj  or  Malda,  Dinaeepore,  and  Silhet; 
fire  in  the  middle— fierhampore,  Cntwa, 
Tans-Tariya,  Serampore,  and  OalcottL  and 
two  in  the  south-east— Jessore  and  Cnitta- 
gong.  Employed  in  these  twenty  stations 
there  were  twelre  missionaries  who  had 
been  sent  from  Europe,  twelre  who  were 
Europeans  by  birth,  and  thirteen  who  were 
descendants  of  Europeans,  and  othen  who 
oonyer^d  in  English.  Adding  to  these  the 
native  laborers,  made  the  aggregate  number 
sixty-three.  They  preached  in  ten  lan- 
guages, and  were  preparing  the  Scriptures 
in  man^  more.  Of  the  number  of  churches 
exceedmg  twenty  members,  there  were 
eight  in  all ;  and  of  the  smaller  churches, 
thirteen. 

During  this  year,  1813,  the  question  of 
the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  East  In- 
dia Company  came  up  in  Eiurland,  which 
gave  occasion  for  the  friends  of  missions  to 
apply  for  a  clause  to  be  inserted  in  the  char- 
ter, tolerating  and  protecting  Christian  mis- 
sionaries. This  object  called  into  action  the 
powerful  pens  of  Kobert  Hail  and  Andrew 
Fuller,  and  the  effort  was  successful,  though 
not  to  the  full  extent  desired. 

The  year  1814  was  saddened  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Fuller.  He  had  been  the  first  o£Bcer, 
the  earliest  and  best  adyocate,  and  the  main 
pillar  of  the  Society,  for  more  than  twenty- 
two  years,  and  his  loss  was  deeply  felt  by 
the  nriends  of  missions  in  Engumd  and  in 


Daring  the  years  1815,  1816,  and  1817, 
upwards  of  four  hundred  persons  were  in- 
troduced into  the  mission  churches  in  India. 
Adding  these  to  prerious  accessions,  the 
nnmber  of  baptized  indiyiduals  at  the  differ^ 
ent  stations  in  seyenteen  years,  the  first  one 
haying  been  baptized  in  1800,  unounted  to 
nearly  twelye  hundred.  And  besides  these, 
not  less  than  10,000  children,  of  all  descrip- 
tions, had  been  in  some  way  brought  under 
Christian  instruction.  About  this  time,  the 
mission  was  strengthened  by  a  fresh  acces- 
sion of  laborers  mm  Eufl^d,  among  whom 
were  Mr.  William  Tates,  Eustice  Carey,  (ne- 
phew of  the  yenerable  doctor,)  Mr.  Lawson, 
and  Messrs.  Bandall  and  Penney,  with  their 
wiyee. 

About  eight  miles  north-west  of  Calcutta 
was  the  mifitary  station  of  Dum  Dum.  A 
neat  place  of  worship  was  erected  there,  and 
a  distinguidied  natiye.  Ram  Mohun,  preached 
in  Bermlee  and  Hindoo.  Success  attended 
this  eflort,  and  in  the  course  of  1817  nine 


were  baptized,  six  natiyes  and  three  Enr- 
lish  soldiers,  and  added  to  the  little  ehuren, 
then  amounting  to  fourteen  members.  The 
system  of  itinerating  at  Cutwa  was  con- 
ducted on  a  lai^  scale.  Fourteen  natiyes 
were  employed,  some  to  preach,  others  to 
read  and  distribute  the  S<^ptures. 

In  1818  was  begun  tiie  er^^tion  of  a  col- 
lege at  Serampore,  on  a  scale  of  great  mag- 
nificence. The  buildings  were  designed  to 
coyer  eight  acres  of  ground,  and  to  cost 
£10,000.  The  pkn  of  such  a  literary  insti- 
tution, howeyer,  was  deemed  by  some  im- 
practicable, and  its  ultimate  failure  justified 
their  apprehensions.  A  much  better  and 
more  af^royed  object  was  the  establishment 
of  a  aaymgs'  bank  at  Serampore ;  and  about 
the  same  time  the  formation  of  an  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  society,  whi£  was 
patronized  by  the  goyemor-general  and  most 
of  the  opulent  natiyes. 

The  period  from  1818  to  1827,  although 
filled  up  with  arduous  and  successful  labon, 
is  marked  by  no  eyents  which  appear  to  re- 
quire an  extended  notice.  One  of  the  se- 
yerest  afSictions  to  which  the  mission  was 
called  during  this  time,  was  the  death  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  Haying  declined  in  health, 
he  sailed  for  England  witn  the  hope  of  re- 
coyery,  but  died  on  the  passage. 

It  was  during  the  period  now  under  no- 
tice, that  a  controyersy  arose  between  the 
Serampore  mission  and  Ihe  parent  society, 
which  resulted  in  placing  the  two  upon  a 
separate  and  independent  basis.  The  na- 
ture and  grounds  of  this  separation  will  be 
understo^  from  the  following  "Agreement," 
which  was  published  Mareh  23, 1827. 

'-  Seyezal  yean  ago,  it  was  officially  an- 
nounced, that  as  the  missionaries  at  Seram- 
pore had  been  enabled  so  fiu*  to  exceed  the 
expectations  of  their  first  supportera,  as 
largely  to  promote  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  by  funds  which  tney  had  themselyes 
originated,  a  material  change  had  resulted  in 
relation  to  the  society  from  which  they 
sprang ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  breth- 
ren of  that  station  acted  independently  in 
the  management  of  their  concerns.  Subse- 
quent experience  has  shown  that  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  cause  alluded  to, 
has  occasioned  considerable  embarrassment 
in  the  practical  arrangements  of  the  Sodety 
and  their  brethren  at  Serampore.  The 
means  of  obyiating  this  difficulty  haye  been 
seriously  considered  in  a  special  meeting  of 
the  committee  assembled  to  confer  with  Dr. 
Marshman  on  the  subject,  which  has  termi- 
nated in  the  fhll  conyiction  that  in  present 
circumstances  it  is  most  expedient  that  the 
Society  at  home  and  the  missionaries  at  Se- 
rampore, should  be  publicly  understood  to 
be  two  distinct  and  mdependent  missionary 
bodies." 

The  simple  fact  to  be  gathered  fh>m  the 
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foregoing  fitatement,  is,  that  the  missiona- 
ries  at  Seraxnpore,  holding  and  using  as  they 
did,  in  the  mission  senrice,  a  large  amount 
of  property  which  they  had  accumulated 
without  the  aid  of  friends  at  home,  refused 
to  render  to  the  parent  society  a  strict  ac- 
count of  their  pecunianr  transactions. — 
Hence  the  necessity  of  a  mendly  agreement 
to  become  two  bands. 

During  the  next  ten  years,  from  1827  to 
1837,  the  Baptist  Society  and  the  Seram- 
pore  mission  conducted  their  operations 
separately,  and  they  must  therefore  be  kept 
distinct  in  the  present  notices. 

The  stations  immediately  connected  with 
the  Serampore  mission  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  period,  were,  besides  Scram- 
g>re  itself,  the  following  nine,  viz. :  Jessore, 
acca,  Ghittagong,  Arracan,  Dinagepore, 
Benares,  Allalmbad,  Futteghur,  and  Delhi. 
The  three  kinds  of  agency  employed  in  con- 
nection with  these  stations  were :  1st.  J!Va- 
tiveSf  through  whom  it  was  believed  the 
Gospel  would  ultimately  obtain  its  greatest 
diffusion  ;  2d..  Asiatics^  or  those  who  were 
bom  in  the  country  of  European  parents,  at 
least  on  one  side,  and  who  could  be  support- 
ed with  about  half  the  sum  reauired  for  a 
missionary  from  England.  Of  this  class 
were  Thompson,  Fernandez.  Smith,  Mackin- 
tosh, and  others.  3d.  JSurapeanSj  whose 
knowledge  and  influence  were  of  the  high- 
est importance,  when  exerted  in  connection 
with  bands  of  three,  four,  or  five  Asiatic 
or  native  aeents.  Native  schools  for  the  in- 
struction of  boys  had  now  been  established 
about  ten  years ;  and  recently  the  education 
of  female  children,  hitherto  supposed  to  be 
impracticable,  had  been  introduced.  In  Se- 
rampore there  were  thirteen  schools  for 
girls,  four  or  five  at  Dacca,  and  at  least  three 
at  Gnittagong.  The  children  included  the 
daughters  of  Mohammedans  as  well  as  Hin- 
doos, who  received  instruction  with  the 
greatest  reajiness  and  pleasure ;  and  in  all 
the  schools,  male  and  female,  the  Scriptures 
were  introduced. 

Serampore* — At  this  important  post  were 
Drs.  Carey  and  Marshman,  J.  C.  Marshman, 
Mack,  and  Swan.  During  1827,  eleven  peiv 
sons  had  been  received  into  the  church. 
The  college  funds  maintained  58  students  at 
the  close  of  the  same  year,  and  Dr.  Carey 
lectured  twice  a  week  as  theological  profes- 
sor. The  report  of  the  college  in  182d  re- 
ferred to  several  grounds  of  encouragement. 
A  charter  had  been  obtained ;  the  progress 
of  the  students  had  been  good,  and  several 
had  entered  on  the  work  of  imparting  a 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  natives 
of  India.  Mr.  Ward  had  raised'  a  fund  in 
Europe  and  America  of  about  50,000  rupees, 
and  a  library  of  nearly  6,000  volumes  had 
been  collected.  It  possessed  a  philosophical 
apparatus,  the  largest  in  the  country. 


In  1829,  three  new  stations  were  entered 
upon,  viz. :  Goamalty,  in  Assam,  240  miles 
north-east  of  Serampore ;  Barripore,  31 
miles  south,  and  Burisal,  14b  miles  eastward 
of  Serampore ;  thus  making  twelve  stations 
in  connection  with  Serampore.  And  it  is 
an  interesting  fact,  that  all  these  stations 
were  occupied  by  men  who  were  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  India  itself. 
In  May,  1831,  Dr.  Carey  writes  in  an  affect- 
ing strain,  saying  that  his  race  was  nearlr 
run,  being  on  the  eve  of  seventy,  and  mooi 
weakened  by  repeated  bilious  attacks.  He 
was  able,  however ,to  resume  his  labors  again. 
During  this  year,  seventeen  joined  the 
church,  fifteen  of  whom  were  natives  of 
Bengal,  and  five  of  these  were  members  of 
the  college.  In  June,  1832,  Dr.  Carey 
brought  the  last  edition  of  his  Bengalee 
Scriptures  through  the  press.  In  a  letter, 
April,  1833,  one  of  the  missionaries  saja, 
"Our  venerable  Dr.  Care^  is  in  excellent 
health,  and  takes  his  turn  m  all  onr  pubUc 
exercises.  Just  forty  years  ago  he  admin- 
istered the  Lord's  Supper  to  Uie  church  in 
Leicester,  and  then  started  ou  the  morrow 
to  embark  for  India."  The  entire  Scriptores 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  had  at  this 
time  been  printed  and  circulated  in  seven 
different  languages;  the  New  Testament  had 
been  printed  in  twenty-three  lai^inageB 
more ;  the  Pentateuch,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament^  had  been  printed  and 
circulated  in  several  languages  into  whidi 
the  New  Testament  had  been  completed; 
and  portions  of  the  Scriptures  had  been 
printed  in  ten  others — ^making  in  all  forty 
languages  ;  so  that  upwards  of  212,000  vol- 
umes of  the  Divine  word,  in  forty  different 
languages,  had  issued  from  the  Serampore' 
press  during  thirty  vears.  "If,"  say  the 
missionaries,  "  we  reckon  the  Chinese  popo- 
lation  according  to  the  most  moderate  oompo- 
tation,  at  one  hundred  and  fif^  milliona^these 
languages  embrace  the  vernacular  tongues 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  im- 
mortal beings."  Besides  the  Scriptures, 
many  other  works  had  been  printed  at  the 
Serampore  press,  such  as  grammars,  diction- 
aries, histories,  tracts,  &c.,  so  that  literature 
as  well  as  religion  was  greatly  indebted  to 
these  distinguished  translators. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1834,  Dr.  Carey,  the 
original  mover  of  this  vast  work,  closed  his 
earthly  labors,  at  the  age  of  73.  In  his  last 
will  was  found  this  higUy  characteristic  pro- 
vision :  "  I  direct,  that  before  every  other 
thing,  all  my  lawful  debts  may  be  paid; 
that  mv  funeral  be  as  plain  as  possible ;  that 
I  may  be  buried  by  the  side  of  my  second 
wife,  Charlotte  Emilia  Carey :  and  that  the 
following  inscription,  and  notning  more,  may 
be  cut  on  the  stone  which  commemorates  her, 
either  above  or  below,  as  there  may  be  room, 
viz. : 
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"  William  Caret, 
Bom  August  17, 1761,  died— 

'  A  wretched,  poor,  and  helpless  worm, 

On  thy  kind  arms  I  fall.'  " 

Jessore. — During  1827,  this  station  was 
in  a  discouraging  state,  except  that  the 
schools  for  bojs  were  prosperous.  In  1828, 
there  were  only  twenty  members  in  the 
church,  and  every  one  of  them  were  cither 
suspended  or  excluded.  In  1820,  eight  were 
restored,  and  two  added.  There  were  four 
schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  176 
scholars.  In  1832,  three  more  were  added 
to  the  church ;  but  the  mission  at  this  place 
continued  to  be  of  secondary  importance, 
except  as  the  centre  of  extensive  itinerant 
labors.  The  district  was  estimated  to  con- 
tain about  1,200,000  inhabitants,  Mohamme- 
dans and  Hindoos. 

Dacca, — ^This  station  suffered  a  great  loss 
in  1827,  in  the  death  of  two  of  its  mission- 
aries, Mr.  D'Gruz  and  Mr.  Leonard.  In 
1828,  the  church  was  reduced  to  four  by  re- 
movals, but  others  were  added  from  time 
to  time.  In  1829,  the  English  congregation, 
which  had  almost  disappeared,  was  K>rmed 
anew.  In  1830  there  were  six  native  schools, 
containing  between  five  and  six  hundred 
scholars.  Widows,  as  well  as  other  native 
females,  were  members  of  these  schools,  and 
permitted  to  read  at  public  examinations, 
Instead  of  burning  on  funeral  piles.  This 
being  an  important  military  post,  the  officers 
and  soldiers  benefitted  by  the  labors  of  the 
missionaries,  and  some  of  them  became 
members  of  the  church.  The  commander 
of  a  native  regiment  invited  preaching  in 
the  hall  of  his  own  house. 

ChiUagong,  340  miles  east  of  Calcutta, 
was  occupied  by  a  faithful  missionary,  Mr. 
Johannes,  who  superintended  three  native 
fenoale  schools,  and  supported  a  school  him- 
self of  thirty  doyb.  There  was  also  a  na- 
tive boys'  school  of  sixty  pupils.  Mr.  Jo- 
hannes also  conducted  public  worship  in 
Bengalee  and  English,  and  preached  in  the 
manet-places  and  streets.  Another  female 
school  was  subsequently  established,  and 
frequent  additions  were  made  to  the  church. 
Roman  Catholics  often  attended  the  English 
service,  and  gave  good  attention  to  the  word, 
which  led  the  missionaiy  to  say,  ^  I  have 
been  now  twelve  years  in  Chittagong,  and 
never  felt  that  encouragement  I  do  now, 
when  I  see  Roman  Catholics  searching  the 
Scriptures." 

Arracan, — ^The  mlssionarv  in  Arracan 
was  Mr.  J.  C.  Fink,  assisted  by  five  native 
preachers.  They  occupied  a  veir  extensive 
field,  on  the  east  of  the  Bay  of  l^gal,  and 
soutii  of  Chittagong^  among  a  mixed  popu- 
lation of  Mugs,  Mohammedans  and  Bur- 
mese. Two  services  in  English  were  main- 
tained on  the  Sabbath,  and  a  permanent 
chapel  was  opened  for  the  Mug  congrega- 
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tion.  Natives  were  from  time  to  time  added 
to  the  church,  and  a  native  Arracanese  was 
ordained  as  a  missionary.  He  had  been  an 
idolatrous  priest. 

Dinagepore. — The  church  in  this  place  in 
1827  numbered  ninety-two.  In  18&  a  few 
were  added,  and  in  1829  three  whole  Mus- 
sulman families,  consisting  of  seventeen  per- 
sons, renounced  their  id(3s  and  joined  the 
Christian  church.  Ignatius  Fernandez  died 
in  December,  1829.  He  was  a  native  preach- 
er of  great  worth,  and  had  long  been  the 
principal  supporter  of  the  mission  at  this 
place.  He  was  bom  at  Macao  in  July,  1757. 
and  was  therefore  73  years  old.  He  came  to 
Bengal  in  1774,  an^.  of  the  fifty-six  years 
which  had  since  passed,  he  had  spent  forty- 
four  at  Dinapepore.  tie  was  the  first  fruit 
of  this  mission,  under  Carey  and  Thomas. 
As  early  as  1796,  he  built  a  dwelling  house 
at  Dinagepore,  which  he  told  these  mission- 
aries he  intended  for  the  worship  of  God. 
and  when  it  was  done,  he  invited  them  to 
preach  in  it^  which  they  did.  From  that 
time  till  his  death,  33  years,  there  was 
preaching  in  his  house,  and  he  was  instm- 
mental  of  gathering  the  largest  church  in 
Bengal.  Dr.  Carey  expres^  the  opinion 
that  his  labors  were  more  blessed  than  those 
of  any  other  n^issionarv  in  Northern  India. 
Feeling  himself  worn  down  by  disease  and 
near  ms  end,  he  went  to  Serampore,  and 
died  in  the  presence  of  his  brethren.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  mission  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Smylie,  assisted  by  Mr.  Bareiro,  a  student 
of  Serampore  college.  These  brethren  suf- 
fered from  repeated  attacks  of  fever^  and  in 
1832  were  obliged  to  leave  their  stations  for 
a  considerable  time. 

Benares, — The  Society  commenced  a  mis- 
sion here  in  1817,  and  a  church,  though  neter 
large,  had  been  sustained,  and  the  Gospel 
regularly  preached.  In  1830  and  onward, 
the  schools  were  quite  prosperous,  under  the 
labors  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  a  native  preacher, 
Sivadas. 

AUahabad. — This  was  an  important  sta- 
tion, being  at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges 
and  Jumna,  and  the  resort  of  multitudes  of 
pilgrims  who  come  thither  to  bathe  in  the 
sacred  waters.  Mr.  L.  Mackintosh  was  the 
missionary  here  in  1827,  assisted  b^  a  native 
reader,  Gopaul,  whokept  a  promismg  school 
in  his  own  nouse,  consisting  of  about  twenty 
young  men. 

DdkL — The  situation  of  this  place  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna^ 
renders  it  an  important  field  of  labor.  Great 
numbers  of  pilgrims  resort  thither  to  bathe 
in  the  sacred  waters,  affording  the  missiona- 
ries opportunity  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
multitudes  besides  the  permanent  residents. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Thompson  and  a  native  preacher 
were  laboring  here  at  the  period  under  no 
tice.    Mr.  Thompson  traveled  extensively 
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at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  distributing 
the  Scriptures  in  the  Yikaneer  language,  to 
the  west  of  Delhi ;  in  the  Marwar  and  the 
Goozerattee,  to  the  south-west ;  in  the  Na- 
palee  to  the  Qoorkhas,  on  the  east  north- 
east ;  in  the  Punjabee,  on  the  north-west ; 
in  the  Pushtoo,  to  the  Palans  and  Afighan 
horse  merchants ;   and  in  the  language  of 
Cashmere,  to  the  north  of  Delhi.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son makes  particular  mention  of  scenes  wit- 
nessed at  the  Pyree,  a  far-famed  bathing 
spot  at  the  base  of  a  mountain  projecting 
towards  the  river,  where  there  is  room  for 
only  two  persons  to  pass  abreast.    This  oc- 
casions the  most  lamentable  consequences. 
In  1819,  four  hundred  and  thirty  persons 
were  crushed  to  death,  owing  to  a  desperate 
rush  of  the  pilgrims.    The  assembled  multi- 
tude amounts  to  two  or  three  thousand ;  but 
once  in  twelve  years,  when  Jupiter  is  in 
Aquarius,  at  the  time  of  the  sun  entering 
Aries,  the  number  is  not  less  than  a  million, 
and  in  1819  it  was  estimated  as  high  as  two 
million.    Mr.  Thompson  spent  much  time  at 
this  place  at  the  proper  seasons,  and  many 
listened  with  apparent  seriousness  to  his 
conversation  and  prayers.    In  1829,  he  men- 
tions having  circulated  nearly  six  thousand 
books,    pamphlets,  and  tnicts,  in  Hindee, 
Oordoo,  Sanscrit^  Napalee,  Punjabee,  Per- 
sian, and  Arabic.    At  the  Hurdwar  annual 
fair,  in  1830,  he  distributed,  in  at  least  six 
langui^s,  2,200  volumes  or  the  Gospels  and 
other  Jbooks.    The  word  preached  to  the 
multitudes  was  regarded  with  great  atten- 
tion.   The  students  of  the  native  college  of 
Delhi  evinced  great  anxiety  to  be  furmshed 
with  the  Scriptures  and   other  works  in 
English,  Hindee,  and  Persian.    Mr.  Thomp- 
son was  much  interested  in  a  sect  called  the 
Sands,  who  reject  idolatry,  and  regard  the 
Ghuiges  like  any  other  river.    They  profess 
to  l^lieve  in  one  invisible  God,  and  are 
taught  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  but  have 
no  temple  nor  any  regular  priesthood.    This 
sect  is  almost  200  years  old. 

Besides  the  foregoing  stations  in  connec- 
tion with  Serampore,  at  the  time  of  the 
separation  from  the  Society,  a  few  others  of 
less  note  were  formed.  These  were  Dum- 
Dum.  Multra,  Barripore,  Burisal,  Gawnpore, 
and  Assam. 

During  the  same  period^  1827  to  1837,  the 
parent  society  conducted  its  separate  opera- 
tions at  Calcutta,  Cutwa,  Digha,  and  Mon- 
ghyn,  leaving  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
important  part  of  the  field  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Serampore  brethren.  During 
this  period  of  ten  years,  efforts  were  made 
to  unite  the  two  societies,  but  although  they 
harmonized  in  their  spirit  and  aims,  the  di- 
vision continued. 

In  the  spring  of  1838,  however,  the  effort 
at  union  was  renewed,  and  resulted  success- 
fully.   The  particular  agents  or  means  em- 


ployed in  terminating  the  unhappy  contro- 
versy, need  not  be  specified.  All  were  hap- 
py at  length  in  a  cessation  of  strife,  and  in 
joining  as  formerly  in  the  glorious  work  df 
spreadmg  the  Gospel.  Dr.  Marshman,  who 
had  been  n'eatly  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  this  nappy  change,  died  almost  at  the 
moment  of  the  termination  of  the  negotia- 
tions. 

The  plan  of  union  provided  that  the  trans- 
lations and  all  the  public  property  at  Seram- 
pore, should  be  transferred  to  Calcntta, 
whicn  from  this  time  becomes  the  centre  of 
interest  in  regard  to  translations, printing,  &c. 

At  the  commencement  of  1838,  the  con- 
gregations in  nearly  all  the  chapels  in  Cal- 
cutta and  its  neighborhood  were  increasing. 
Mr.  Robinson,  assisted  by  Mr.  Thonu^  and 
four  native  preachers,  occupied  the  Lai  Bazar 
chapel  in  Calcutta,  wnich  1^  a  church  mem- 
bership of  nearly  a  hundred.  In  September 
of  this  rear  twelve  Hindoos  were  baptized, 
eight  of  whom  were  in  the  girls'  Christian 
boarding  school,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mrs.  Pearce.  In  the  beginning  of  18^, 
Mr.  Penney  died  of  cholera,  and  in  March 
1840,  Mr.  Pearce  died  of  the  same  disease. 

The  report  respecting  translations  in  1840, 
embraced  the  following  important  particu- 
lars :  An  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Hindostanee,  with  mar^nal  references,  1000 
copies ;  another  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  same  language,,  smaller  size, 
without  references,  500  copies.  Of  tiiis  last 
edition,  extra  copies  of  the  Gospels  and  of 
the  Acts  were  printed,  making  an  ageresate 
of  9,500  volumes.  An  edition  of  thePsiams 
in  Sanscrit  verse,  2,500  copies ;  the  third 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Bengalee, 
octavo,  1,500  copies,  with  6,000  extra  copies 
of  each  of  the  Gospels,  2,000  of  the  Acts, 
and  500  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  together, 
making  a  total  of  28,000  volumes ;  the  fourth 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Bengalee, 
royal  12mo.,  3000  copies,  with  2,000  of  Gos- 
pels and  Acts  together,  n^aking  5000  vol- 
umes ;  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in 
modern  Armenian,  with  numerous  marginal 
references,  6000  copies;  an  edition  of  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  in  Hindee,  Nagree  diar^ 
acters,  6,000  copies. 

Besides  the  foregoing  works,  which  had  all 
been  completed,  there  were  in  progress  8,000 
copies  of  the  New  Testament^  or  parts  of  it, 
in  Sanscrit,  and  8500  copies  of  the  New  T^^ 
tament.  or  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  together, 
in  Hindostanee.  All  this,  the  work  of  the 
mission  press  at  Calcutta,  and  moat  of  it 
within  one  year,  show  the  vast  amount  of 
labor  performed  in  this  department,  and  its 
importance  in  diffusing  tiie  light  of  truth 
over  benighted  India. 

Frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  jonmals 
of  the  missionaries,  of  the  "Benevolent  In- 
stitution."   It  was  established  in  1809,  for 
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the  special  benefit  of  the  multitudes  of  chil- 
dren in  the  city  who  were  growing  up  in 
ienorance  and  vice,  with  none  to  care  for 
tnem.  The  institution  was  not  denomina- 
tional, but  was  common  to  all  classes  of 
missionaries  in  Calcutta,  though  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  this  society  to  have  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  its  concerns.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  it  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Penney, 
whose  exertions  in  its  behalf  were  unremit- 
ting. In  1842  there  were  265  boys  and  123 
girb  under  instruction,  the  children  of  vari- 
ous sects,  as  follows,  viz. :  Eoman  Catholics 
14^  Protestants  95,  Hindoos  107.  Moham- 
medans 22,  Burmese  3,  Mugs  5,  Armenians 
4,  Jews  1,  Greeks  1,  Chinese  7. 

In  1843,  90,000  volumes  of  the  Scriptures, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  were  printed  in  Sanscrit, 
Bengali,  Hindostanee,  and  Hindee  languages. 
From  the  country  stations,  during  this  year, 
favorable  intelligence  was  received.  At  Del- 
hi, Mr.  Thompson  baptized  five  persons,  one 
of  them  his  own  daughter,  the  rest  natives. 
At  Patna  a  delightful  work  of  grace  was  in 
progress  three  or  four  months,  as  the  result  of 
which  eight  persons  were  baptized,  and  seve- 
ral more  stood  as  candidates.  At  Monghyn 
four  were  added  to  the  church  by  baptism, 
at  Burisal  two,  at  Chittagong  six,  at  Patna 
eight,  &c. 

In  January,  1844^  the  London  Society's 
missionaries  at  Calcutta  published  a  state- 
ment, vindicating  their  Baptist  brethren 
Against  an  attack  made  upon  them  in  the 
London  Patriot,  in  reference  to  the  Sanscrit 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  to  which  the  Bap- 
tist translators  had  devoted  themselves  mth 
so  much  zeal.  In  this  vindication,  they  say 
that  the  Sanscrit  language  is  the  language 
of  learning  and  religion  throughout  the  whole 
of  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  Madras  presidency;  that  all 
Brahmins,  except  those  wholly  secularized, 
as  soldiers  or  merchants,  are  acquainted  with 
this  language,  which  alone  is  taught  in  their 
colleges  and  emploved  in  their  religious  cere- 
monials ;  that  the  highest  reverence  is  uni- 
versally felt  for  it,  and  any  book  written  in 
Sanscrit  will  always  be  received  with  respect, 
and  read  with  more  acceptance  than  if  com- 
posed in  any  of  the  vernacular  dialects ;  that 
tens  of  thousands  in  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try are  fully  qualified  to  read  with  intelli- 
gence any  ordinary  composition  in  this  lan- 
guage; that  a  translation  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures in  Sanscrit  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
most  competent  judges,  every  way  desirable, 
as  furnishing  a  large  Brahminical  population 
with  the  only  version  they  would  probably 
receive,  and  as  laying  a  critical  foundation 
and  furnishing  a  classical  model  for  the  pre- 
paration or  improvement  of  vernacular  ver- 
sions; and  finally,  that  they  deem  it  just  to 
their  brethren  of  the  Baptist  mission  to  give 
these  assurances,  since,  so  far  from  sympa- 


thizing with  the  writer  in  the  Patriot  (who 
was  a  former  missionary  of  the  London  So- 
ciety in  Burmah),  they  wholly  approve  of 
the  zealous  efforts  of  their  Baptist  brethren 
to  secure  a  version  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
in  the  learned  language  of  Hindostan. 
These  testimonials  are  considered'  of  value, 
as  showing  how  the  Sanscrit  language  ranks 
in  Hindostan,  in  the  estimation  of  the  most 
learned  and  competent  men,  after  almost  fifty 
years  of  experience,  and  as  illustrating  the 
kind  and  generous  spirit  which  prevailed 
among  missionaries  of  different  denomina- 
tions. 

The  annual  report  for  1844  gives  a  pleasing 
view  of  the  work  in  most  parts  of  India. 
In  Calcutta  there  were  eight  churches,  with 
454  members,  270  of  whom  were  natives. 
The  baptisms  during  the  year  amounted  to 
32,  all  natives  but  three.  The  number  of 
schools  in  Calcutta  and  its  neighborhood  was 
14,  and  the  number  of  scholars  954.  At  the 
various  stations  in  northern  India  there 
were  16  churches,  and  a  membership  of  465. 
Also  19  schools,  and  673  scholars.  During 
this  year,  the  cholera  made  fearful  Wvages, 
canying  off  in  two  months  between  forty 
and  fifty  thousand  people.  The  missionaries, 
however,  were  all  mercifully  spared.  In 
August  of  this  year,  some  interesting  and 
valuable  statements  were  made  by  a  Calcutta 
missionary  in  regard  to  the  state  of  society, 
and  the  spirit  of  love  and  harmony  which 
actuated  and  pervaded  all  classes  of  laborers. 
He  says,  "On  the  bosom  of  the  Ganges  is 
the  shipping  of  every  nation,  as  may  be  seen 
in  its  streets  the  natives  of  every  shore. 
In  the  city  are  splendid  edifices  and  mud 
hovels;  naked  children  and  half  naked 
adults,  various  and  discordant  sounds,  me- 
chanics at  their  employ,  venders  sitting  by 
their  goods,  innumerable  sledges  drawn  l^ 
oxen,  fashionable  Eturopean  carriages,  bug- 
gies, gazees,  palankins,  grooms  running  to 
clear  the  way,  &c.  Degradation  and  idolatry 
]vere  around  us,  destruction  and  miseir 
walked  hand  in  hand.  We  passed  through 
the  crowded  streets,  and  soon  arrived  at  In- 
tally,  a  beautiful  residence,  as  all  the  dwell- 
ings of  Europeans  in  Calcutta  are.  A  group 
of  Hindoos,  attired  in  snow  white  muslin, 
and  with  intelligent  countenances,  met  us  as 
we  entered  the  gates.  Their  whole  contour 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  those  we  had 
seen  previously.  The  explanation  is  simple : 
these  were  Christian  Hindoos.  As  they  ut- 
tered their  salams,  my  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
Christianity  finds  man  every  wheie  debased 
— it  blesses  and  elevates  him.  Next  Sab- 
bath I  expect  to  be  at  Serampore,  where  a 
Carey  and  a  Marshman  found  refu^.  not 
from  native  violence,  but  from  Englishmen 
bearing  the  name  of  Christians;  where  a 
Martyn,a  Brown  and  a  Buchanan,  contem- 
plated India's  welfare;  where  a  Chamber- 
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lain,  a  Judson,  and  a  Newell  found  Christian 
hoBpitality  and  were  refreshed.  The  spirit 
that  animated  them  still  remains ;  we  are  all 
one  here ;  we  cannot  afford  to  be  jealous— 
the  common  foe  is  too  strong »  and  the  mis- 
sionaries are  bound  together  neither  by 
creeds  nor  human  ties,  but  by  the  fear  of 
God  and  the  love  of  Jesus."  These  words 
are  worthy  of  being  engraven  on  the  mem- 
ory of  Christians  and  Christian  ministers 
every  where,  differing  in  name  and  often  ri- 
valing in  interests,  but  having  professedly 
one  spirit  and  one  purpose. 

During  the  year  ending  May  1st,  1845, 
there  had  been  printed  at  Calcutta,  in  San- 
scrit 2,500  volumes;  in  Bengali  23,500;  in 
Hindostanee  26,500;  in  Armenian  2,260; 
total,  54,760  volumes.  These  were  all  vol- 
umes of  the  Scriptures  in  some  form,  and 
the  distribution  kept  pace  with  the  publica- 
tion. The  distinguished  Doctor  Yates  was 
at  this  date  engaged  in  preparing  for  the 

I)ress  the  Old  Testament  in  Sanscrit,  and 
arge  portions  of  it  had  already  been 
printed.  His  heart's  desire  was  to  finish 
this  work  by  the  close  of  another  year,  and 
to  be  able  to  report  a  complete  translation 
of  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  into  this,  the 
sacred  and  learned  language  of  the  East. 
But  it  pleased  God  in  a  few  months  to  call 
this  devoted  servant  to  his  rest.  By  the 
advice  of  his  physicians  he  sailed  for  Eng- 
land, and  died  on  the  passage. 

In  November,  1845,  Serampore  is  brought 
to  view  again,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
''union"  in  1837.  More  or  less  labor  had 
been  performed  there,  but  for  some  reason 
no  reports  appeared  through  the  regular 
cliannels.  Mr.  Denham,  on  taking  charge 
of  the  station  at  this  time,  found  a  church 
of  93  members,  a  good  congregation,  and 
many  pleasant  and  sacred  associations.  Re* 
membering  Carey  and  his  coadjutors,  he 
asks,  '*  Who  can  recall  the  name  of  Seram- 
pore without  veneration  1  On  its  sages  rest- 
ed a  sacred  pen tc costal  fire,  and  from  their 
hands  India  and  its  hundreds  of  millions  re^ 
oeived  the  regenerating  word  of  life."  There 
were  also  at  this  time  in  Serampore  two 
schools  for  heathen  boys,  supported  by  the 
Ladies'  Benevolent  Society  of  that  place,  and 
a  third  was  conducted  by  a  European  in  the 
college.  Besides  these,  two  female  schools 
were  maintained,  one  for  heathen  children, 
and  one  for  children  of  nominally  Christian 
parents.  The  number  of  scholars  in  the  va- 
rious schools  was  over  800.  There  were 
eight  sub-stations  around  Serampore,  at 
which  preaching  was  regularly  maintained, 
and  several  other  places  that  were  visited 
periodically.  In  May,  1846,  Mr.  Denham 
speaks  of  arrangements  then  in  progress  for 
rendering  the  college  buildings  available  to 
the  interests  of  the  community,  and  espe- 
cially for  training  converted  natives  of  India 


for  missionary  service.  Tears  having  passed 
away  since  the  doors  of  the  college  were 
closed,  every  thing  had  to  be  done,  even  to 
the  obtaining  of  pupils ;  hot  the  effort  was 
successful,  and  this  institution,  for  a  long 
period  so  vitally  connected  with  the  welfiure 
of  India,  was  again  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

The  various  stations  of  this  society  haying 
now  assumed  a  good  degree  of  stability  and 
of  uniformity  in  their  progress,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  notice  them  further,  except  as  we 
find  them  in  the  last  xvport  wiuch  has  been 
received,  that  for  1853. 

Calcutta, — Under  this  head  is  included 
Calcutta  and  its  neighborhood,  embradng 
eight  churches,  each  of  which  is  worthy  of 
a  brief  notice.  The  first  four  are  in  the  €stj 
proper,  the  others  in  the  suburbs. 

1.  The  Church  in  Circular  Road.  "^Fhis 
is  an  English  church,  with  91  members  in 
communion,  and  16  non-resident  members. 
The  Sabbath-school  contains  63  children. 
An  English  pastor,  Mr.  Leslie,  has  chaiige  of 
the  church,  which  supports  itself  without 
aid  from  the  mission. 

2.  Church  in  Lai  Bazar,  This  is  a  mixed 
church,  J.  Thomas  pastor,  with  three  native 
preachers.  Number  of  members  137 ;  non- 
resident members^  20.  The  venerable  and 
distinguished  native  laborer,  Carapeit  Ara- 
toon,  continues  to  render  important  aid 
Five  were  added  to  the  church  by  baptism 
during  the  year. 

3.  South  Colinga, — A  native  church,  with 
one  English  and  one  native  pastor,  and  a 
membership  of  51. 

4.  Intally. — A  native  church,  with  46 
members.  Besides  the  English  pastor,  four 
native  preachers  are  constantly  engaged  in 
disseminating  the  word  of  life  in  and  around 
Calcutta.  Seven  persons  were  baptized  dur- 
ing the  year. 

5.  Haurah  andSalkiya. — A  mixed  church, 
with  a  pastor,  T.  Morgan,  and  a  natire 
preacher;  and  a  membership  of  20.    T^ro 
day  schools  are  maintained,  having  100  chil- 
dren in  attendance,  and  a  Sablwth-school 
with  60  scholars.    During  the  year.  4,000 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  or  portions  tnereo^ 
were  distributed  by  Mr.  Morgan  in  his  itin- 
erant labors.    In  his  report  of  these  labors, 
he  states  some  facts  of  peculiar  interest; 
and  being  of  so  recent  a  date,  they  set  in  a 
strong  light  the  great  though  slow  progress 
which  the  Qospel  has  made  in  that  quarter 
since  the  early  labors  of  Carey  and  hu  oom- 
panions.    He  says,  ^  The  desire  of  the  peo- 
ple to  obtain  the  Scriptures  is  most  intense. 
Imagine  a  large  market  with  from  one  to  two 
thousand  people,  myself  on  an  elevated  spot, 
hundreds  of  hands  stretched  out.  and  hun- 
dreds of  tongues  shouting,  '  0  Sanib,  a  great 
thing,  0  holy  incarnation,  give  me  a  book  P 
Brahmins  and  Sudras  roUing  in  the  dust  to- 
gether, snatching  the  books  from  one  another ; 
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respectable  people  with  children  in  their 
hands  and  in  their  arms,  imploring  me  to 
pnt  the  books  into  tho  hands  of  Uie  little 
ones;  books  all  gone, — ^missionary  reeling 
firom  the  efiects  of  dust,  noise,  and  speaking ; 
people  imploring  for  more  oooks,  and  in 
some  places  I  have  been  obliged  to  go  to 
police  offices  to  rest  for  half  an  hour.  I 
have  seen  BnJunin  lads  in  tears  because 
they  could  not  get  the  books,  saying,  ^  0, 
Sahib,  I  ran  when  I  heard  you  were  here, 
and  now  what  shall  I  do  V  Of  a  cold,  bitter 
night,  I  haye  found  men  at  my  boat,  from 
distant  places,  up  to  their  shoulders  in 
water."  Mr.  Morgan  speaks  of  another  im- 
portant feature  in  this  work,  yiz. :  that  on 
eoing  to  a  large  town,  if  ho  is  suspected  of 
beine  a  goyemment  agent,  the  people  will  not 
hear  nim,  nor  take  a  book  from  him ;  but  no 
sooner  do  they  learn  that  he  is  a  missionary, 
without  any  connection  with  the  government, 
than  the  whole  town  is  at  his  heels,  the  most 
respectable  sending  for  him  to  their  houses, 
bringing  milk  to  his  boat,  &c.  This  mission- 
ary concludes  by  saying,  that  it  is  evident 
that  the  Hindoos  are  dissatisfied  with  both 
their  civil  and  religious  institutions,  and 
that  while  they  would  regard  with  horror 
any  attempt  on  the  part  oi  the  English  Go- 
vernment to  convert  them,  disinterested 
efforts  they  can  and  do  appreciate. 

6.  Narsigflarchoke  and  Bishtapore. — A 
native  church  of  45  members,  two  missiona- 
ries, and  five  native  preachers. 

7.  Kharu — A  native  church,  with  two  mis- 
sionaries and  one  native  preacher,  and  a 
membership  of  49.  A  school  with  45  chil- 
dren is  maintained. 

8.  Lakhyantipur, — A  native  church  with 
62  members,  one  missionary,  two  assistant 
missionaries,  and  two  native  preachers.  In 
direct  or  indirect  connection  with  this  church, 
there  are  74  households,  comprising  84  men, 
84  women,  and  118  children. 

9.  Dum-Dum, — A  native  church  of  13 
members,  one  missionary,  and  one  native 
preacher. 

10.  Malayapur. — A  native  church  of  5 
members,  a  pastor,  and  two  native  preachers. 
The  Bengal  Association  met  at  this  place  in 
January,  and  although  many  were  detained, 
the  missionary  brethren  and  delegates  made 
np  a  body  of  nearly  500. 

The  work  of  translating  and  printing  the 
Scriptures  has  been  carried  on  with  the 
usual  activity  and  zeal  during  the  past  year. 
The  translations  have  been  chiefly  into  San- 
scrit, Bengali,  Hindee,  and  Hindostanee ;  and 
tho  number  of  Scriptures  issued  from  the 
depository  during  the  year  amounted  to 
34,036  copies. 

Stations  and  ChurcJies  in  Bengal, — Under 
this  head  are  embraced  eight  principal  sta- 
tions. 

1.  Serampore. — There  were  in  the  Seram- 


pore  college,  in  1853,  eleven  students,  four 
of  whom  were  natives.  Their  studies  em- 
braced theology,  Christian  evidences,  mental 
and  moral  science,  classics,  and  history. 
There  were  at  this  period  two  missionaries 
at  the  station,  Messrs.  Denham  and  Robin- 
son, and  four  native  preachers.  They  had 
preaching  stations  at  eight  villages,  and  the 
number  of  church  members  was  121.  The 
Native  Christian  Asylum  numbered  18  girls, 
one  having  recenthr  died  in  great  peace. 
The  two  schools  for  boys  contained  327 
scholars,  and  adding  to  them  the  schools 
connected  with  the  college,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  children  and  youth  under  the  care  of 
the  mission  would  not  fall  much  short  of 
600. 

2.  Cutwa. — This  station  has  a  missionary, 
four  native  preachers,  and  a  church  of  ^5 
members.  A  day  scqooI  for  girls  is  sus- 
tained, and  has  ten  scholars.  The  copies  of 
Scriptures  distributed  during  the  year 
amount  to  416,  and  of  tracts  to  2,780. 

3.  Jessore, — One  missionary,  eight  native 
preachers,  and  234  church  members.  There 
afe  seven  sub-stations  connected  with  this 
mission.  Five  boys'  schools  are  supported, 
attended  by  about  400  children;  and  one 
boarding  school  attended  by  14  girls. 

4.  Dinajpur, — One  missionary,  one  native 
preacher,  and  19  members.  There  are  two 
day  schools  attended  by  120  children,  and 
a  Sabbath-school  with  10  scholars.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  months  the  missionary 
visited  246  villages,  preaching  and  distribu- 
ting Scriptures  and  tracts.  « 

5.  Dacca. — Two  missionaries,  four  native 
preachers,  and  36  church  members.  In  va- 
rious journeys  made  during  the  year  the 
missionaries  distributed  5X)00  tracts,  and 
4,600  copies  of  portions  of  Scripture.  They 
say,  "  We  now  want  more  preachers,  for  the 
whole  of  East  Bengal  is  open ;  and  on  our 
last  journey  we  often  had  from  400  to  600 
attentive  hearers  of  all  ranks  and  classes." 

6.  Chittagong, — One  missionary,  eight  na- 
tive preachers,  and  65  members.  There  are 
two  day  schools,  attended  b}'  23  boys  and 
one  attended  by  13  girls.  Eleven  persons 
have  been  baptized  during  the  year.  Says 
the  missionary,  *'Thc  heathen  do  not  ge- 
nerally disregard  the  word  now.  They 
listen  with  readiness  and  pleasure  to  thie 
news  of  salvation,  and  applications  are  un- 
ceasingly made  for  Scriptures  and  tracts." 

7.  SurL — One  missionary,  four  native 
preachers,  and  37  church  members.  Five 
day  schools  are  taught,  one  English,  and  the 
others  Bengali.  The  attendance  is  about 
220  boys  and  16  giris.  The  Sabbath-school 
contains  20  scholars. 

8.  Burisal, — This  mission  has  under  its 
care  ten  sub-stations,  and  enjoys  tho  labors 
of  two  missionaries  and  ten  native  preach- 
ers.   The  whole  number  of  members  is  204. 
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Staliont  and  Churchet  in  Northern  Indi 
— In  Northern  India  the  Society  has  under 
its  care  seTea  principal  missions,  as  follows  : 

1.  Monghir.—Two  miaBionwies  are  sta- 
tioned here,  and  four  native  preachers. 
There  are  tnreo  day  schoola  with  105  chil- 
dren in  attendance.  The  Scriptures  dis- 
tributed during  the  year  amouatid  to  2,359 
copies  ;  tracts  2,370,  Tyro  Bible  classes  arc 
also  maintained. 

2.  Benares,— Two  missionaries,  three  na- 
tive preachers,  and  21  menihere.  Scriptures 
distributed  600 ;  tracts  1,000.  Preaching  in 
the  native  lanj^age  is  considered  of  preem- 
inent importance,  and  for  this  purpose  much 
time  has  been  spent  in  visiting  the  metai  or 
fairtAn  the  suburbs  of  Benares. 

3.  Delhi.— The  deatli  of  Mr.  Thompson 
deprived  this  station  of  a  missionary,  and  no 
one  having  taken  bis  place,  it  is  not  reported 
in  detail. 

4.  Agra. — Two  missionaries,  a  native 
church  with  nine  meml>crB,  and  an  EngHsh 
church  with  W  members.     There  is  aMission 


Daily  preaching  in  the  city  and  suburbs 
maintained. 

5.  Niaklarpur. — This   is   a   quite    recent 
station    near  Agra,  and  has  a  missionary, 


operation,  besides  a  day  and  evening  SabHtb- 
Bchool,  and  the  Gospel  is  preached  in  the 
villages  and  at  the  bathing  feati^s. 

6.  Muttra. — One  missionary,  oneassistant 
miBsionarj,  and  three  native  preachers.  The 
church  has  42  memlx^rs.  Two  schoola,  one 
native  and  one  English,  are  maintained,  and 
the  system  has  been  adopted  of  making  all 
parties  pay  something  for  tuition-  Tracte 
and  Scriptures  are  also  sold  to  many,  while 
their  gratuitous  distribution  is  continued. 

7.  Cavnpvre. — One  missionary,  two  na- 
tive preachers,  and  a  church  of  36  members. 

Soittkern  India, — The  society  has  had  a 
mission  at  Madras  and  Triijiooopoly,  in 
Southern  India,  but  as  the  missionary  there 
has  derived  none  of  his  support  from  the 
society,  and  his  labors  are  confined  chiefly 
to  the  Europeans,  the  connection  has  been 
recently  dissolved. 

London  ^isaiotuRr  Societv. — This  So- 
ciety commenced  its  operations  in  Hindoataa 
?04.  In  February  of  that  year  three 
miasionarieB,  Rev.  Messrs.  Ringlctaabe, 
Cran,  and  Des  Oranges,  sailed  from  Eng- 
land, with  the  intention  of  commencing  a 
ion  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  but  on 
their  arrival  in  the  country  ■  different  coarse 
was  determined  upon,  and  Messrs.  Cran  and 
Des  Granges  proceeded  to  establish  them- 
selves at 

Vizagapatam,  five  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  south-west  of  Calcutta,  and  about  tlie 
same  distance  north-east  of  Madras,  in  the 
Northern  Circara,  a  place  altogether  unoccu- 
pied by  previous  missionaries.  They  wcra 
received  with  marked  kindness  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  at  this  plac^ 
and  also  by  the  judge,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  in  the  habit  of  conducting  public 
worship  in  the  fort  on  the  Sabbatti,  with  tbe 
soldiers  of  the  garrison  and  such  others  as 
might  wish  to  attend.  This  service  how- 
over  was  now  committed  to  the  missioiW' 
ries,  with  a  government  allowance  for  theii 
labors.  A  piece  of  ground,  a  mile  from  th* 
town,  comprising  about  ten  acres,  was  also 
granted  to  the  missionaries,  on  which  thej 
erected  a  house  and  laid  out  a  garden.  They 
next  conceived  the  plan  of  founding  ■ 
charity  school,  towards  which  about  1,300 
rupees  were  immediately  contributed,  and 
';n  180B  the  school  was  in  successful  opera- 
tion, with  suitable  buildings,  and  between 
thirty  and  forty  persons  under  instraction. 
"  Among  our  native  scholars,"  says  the  mis- 
ionary,  Mr.  Cran,  "  we  have  all  castc^ 
front  the  Brahmin  to  the  Sudm,  and  several 
of  them  have  come  from  a  distance  of  ten, 
twenty,  and  even  thirty  'miles.  They  are 
instructed  by  a  native  Echoulroaster,  of 
Christian  parents,  whom  we  bronght  with 
from  Madras," 
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Near  the  close  of  1806,  the  missionaries 
report  themselres  as  able  to  read  and  write 
the  Telinga  lang;uage  with  ease,  and  they 
had  translated  into  it  some  passages  of  the 
Scriptures  for  the  use  of  the  natives.  They 
also  about  this  time  formed  the  plan  of  a 
complete  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
the  Telinga  language,  spoken  by  all  the  Hin- 
doos in  &e  fiye  northern  Gircars,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  churches  at  home  for  aid  in 
this  great  work. 

In  1808,  the  missionaries  were  joined  by 
a  oonverted  Brahmin,  named  Ananderayer, 
of  whom  a  yenr  interesting  account  is  given 
in  the  Society's  periodical,  the  Evangelical 
Magazine,  for  Feb.,  1808.  In  Jan.,  1809,  the 
mission  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  death 
of  Mr.  Gran.  Two  new  missionaries  how- 
ever, Messrs.  Gordon  and  Lee,  arrived  during 
'that  year,  to  the  great  joy  of  Mr.  Bes 
Graneea,  who  had  been  left  alone  in  this 
vast  neld. 

The  next  yeai^  1810,  Mr.  Des  Granges 
himself  was  removed  by  death.  Just  before 
his  decease  it  was  thought  necessary  to  re- 
move his  wife,  who  was  sick  in  an  adjoining 
apartment,  in  doing  which  she  was  carried 
through  the  chamber  of  the  dying  mission- 
ary, and  there  they  exchanged  their  last 
farewell  till  they  should  meet  above.  Before 
his  death,  Mr.  Dos  Granges  had  translated 
three  of  the  Gospels,  which  in  1812  were 
printed  at  Serampore  by  the  Baptist  breth- 
ren, and  the  surviving  missionaries,  Lee  and 
Gordon,  spent  much  time  in  reading  and  cir- 
culating these  Gospels  in  the  populous  vil- 
lages around  them. 

The  mission  was  strengthened  in  1817,  by 
the  arrival  of  Rev.  James  Dawson,  from  the 
Seminary  at  Gosport.  In  a  letter  dated 
Jan.  1817,  Mr.  Gordon  says,  "The  hist  year 
has  been  better  to  me  tlum  any  former  one. 
We  are  out  every  day  among  the  people,  and 
I  have  lately  held  conversations  with  some 
interesting  characters,  whoso  questions  were 
uncommonly  striking.  The  children  in  the 
schools  also  perform  wonders,  and  by  inter- 
rogating them  we  find  that  they  make  an 
actual  progress  in  divine  things.  Our  prin- 
cipal school  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town, 
and  open  to  any  person  who  passes  by." 

In  1819,  Mr.  Pritchett,  who  had  joined 
the  mission,  completed  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  Telinga,  and  secured  its 
pubUcation  at  Madras,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Calcutta  Bible  Society.  He  also  translated 
several  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  en- 
tertained the  fond  hope  of  being  able  to  give 
to  the  heathen  around  him  a  complete  copy 
of  the  Bible,  in  their  native  tongue.  But  in 
this  he  was  disappointed,  having  been  called 
to  his  final  reward  before  the  close  of  the 
following  year. 

Twenty  years  after  the  establishment  of 
this  mission,  in  1824,  there  were  five  native 


schools,  and  about  250  boys  under  instruc- 
tion. Mr.  Gordon  employed  his  days  in 
translating  the  Old  Testament  into  the 
Telinga  language,  and  his  evenings  in  visit- 
ing the  schools  and  the  neighboring  villages, 
reading  to  the  natives,  and  conversing  with 
them  on  the  subject  of  religion. 

In  1827,  the  schools  Iwd  increased  to 
twelve,  and  the  scholars  to  over  500.  One 
of  these  was  a  girls'  school,  and  several  girls 
were  in  the  schools  for  boys.  These  schools 
were  all  conducted  upon  strictly  Ghristian 
principles,  for  besides  writing,  cyphering 
ebc,  the  Scriptures  were  read  daily,  auG 
Watts's  Gatechism  taught.  Mr.  uordon 
died  in  1828,  after  having  labored  in 
India  for  19  years  with  great  fidelity  and 
success.  In  the  Society's  report  for  1832, 
mention  is  made  of  the  translation  of 
Pilgrim's  Progress  into  the  language  of  the 
Teloogoos,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  read 
with  extreme  interest  and  delight  by  intelli- 
^nt  natives  who  understand  the  Scriptures. 
Considerable  interest  was  awakened  in  1834^ 
by  the  conversion  of  a  native  of  high  caste, 
residing  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
mission.  Having  met  with  a  tract  in  Teloo- 
goo,  he  perused  it,  and  kept  it  by  him  17 
months,  and  by  this  means  he  was  enlight- 
ened and  made  a  willing  convert  to  the 
Ghristian  religion.  A  report  of  his  case 
says,  ''We  see  in  this  young  man's  case 
what  Almighty  grace  can  do,  and  how  easy 
it  will  be  for  the  Lord  to  turn  this  whole 
people  to  himself  when  he  is  pleased  to 
pour  out  his  Spirit  upon  them." 

This  mission  has  continued,  with  some 
interruptions  by  death  and  removal,  but  on 
the  whole  with  pleasing  success,  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  It  has  now  three  missionaries, 
Messrs.  Gordon,  Hay,  and  Johnston.  The 
number  in  full  commumon  with  the  church 
is  forty,  of  whom  twelve  are  natives,  and 
the  rest  East  Indians  and  Europeans.  All 
the  members  meet  together  to  partake  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  every  Sabbath  morning,  after 
which  is  held  a  regular  Teloogoo  service,  and 
also  a  Sunday-school  for  chudren  of  Euro- 
pean descent.  A  missionary  association  has 
been  formed,  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of 
contributing  to  the  Society's  funds,  and  ol 
sustaining  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  Ghrist 
throughout  the  world.  The  Native  Female 
Orphan  School  is  conducted  with  success, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  pupils  is  highly 
creditable  and  gratifying.  The  press  has 
been  in  active  operation,  and  numerous  and 
most  encouraging  are  tne  proofs  furnished, 
of  good  resulting  from  the  circulation  of 
tracts  and  portions  of  Scripture.  In  a  late 
report  one  of  the  missionaries  says,  ^  The 
tracts  on  caste  and  Juggernaut,  are  very 
popular,  and  I  should  be  glad  of  a  laiige 
supply  of  them.  I  have  within  the  last  few 
weeks    had    the   pleasure   of  baptizing  a 
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Gooroo,  whose  mind  was  first  aroused  and 
enlightened  by  reading  the  tract  on  caste." 

Madras. — A  mission  was  commenced 
here  by  the  London  Society  in  1805,  Rev. 
Mr.  LoTcless  being  the  first  missionary.  For 
several  years  he  labored  with  but  little  as- 
sistance, preaching  and  establishing  schools 
as  he  was  able,  and  as  opportunity  offered. 
In  1816,  he  was  joined  by  Rev.  Richard 
Kniil,  ^  whose  disposition  and  talents  were 
well  adapted  to  that  important  post."  In 
1818,  however,  Mr.  Knill's  health  declined, 
and  being  obliged  to  seek  a  colder  climate, 
he  was  appointed  to  a  station  in  Russia. 
Other  laborers  from  time  to  time  Joined  the 
Madras  mission,  which  has  been  conducted 
with  steadily  increasing  eneiigy  and  success. 
The  present  missionaries  are  Rev.  Messra. 
Drew,  Porter,  and  Baylis.  Preaching  to  the 
heathen  in  the  bunealow,  at  the  gate  of  the 
mission  compound,  nas  been  continued,  with 
an  increasing  numoer  of  regular  hearers.  It 
has  been  felt  to  be  a  call  for  great  thankful- 
ness that  these  meetings  have  never  been  in- 
terrupted by  the  heathen. 

The  native  evangelists,  besides  prosecuting 
their  more  stated  Tabors  at  the  various  out- 
stations,  have  continued  to  proclaim  the  mes- 
sages of  merey  in   the  numerous  villages 
around  Madras.    The  work  of  education, 
by  means  of  the  various  boarding  and  day 
schools,  has  been  carried  forward  with  great 
activity  and  effect.    There  are  14  schools  for 
boys,  with  643  scholars ;   and  4  for  girls, 
with  232  scholars.    There  are  7  native  con- 
gregations, with  a  total  attendance  of  367  ; 
and  4  native  churehes,  with  119  communi- 
cants.   In  the  Missionary  Magazine  for  Sept. 
1852,  there  is  a  deeply  interesting  account  of 
the  conversion  and  happy  death  of  a  native 
female, — Eliza, — for  several  years  a  member 
of  the  Girls'  Boarding  School.    One  feature 
in  her  death-bed  experience  is  so  remarkable 
and  aflfecting,  that  we  account^  as  given  by 
the  attending  missionary,  may  with  propriety 
be  repeated  in  this  place.    It  was  a  last 
struggle  and  confiict  with  Satan,  and  in  her 
case  a  living  reality,  as  if  the  e;reat  enemy 
of  souls  had  been  visible  to  her.     ^'Two 
days  before  her  deaths  in  the  evening,  she 
became  suddenly  full  of  distress  and  alarm, 
and  her  body  fuU  of  agitation.  She  cried  out, 
*  Oh,  I  am  afraid  I  I  am  afraid  !  He  is  standing 
close  to  my  ear,  and  is  continually  saving  to 
me,  There  is  no  salvation  for  you !   There  is 
no  salvation  for  yon  I  Oh!  I  am  afraid;  lam 
trembling;  this  is  very  fearful!     How  is 
this  ?  0,  Jesus !  have  I  not  believed  in  thee? 
Have  I  not  been  baptized  into  thy  name  ? 
Have  I  not  received  the  teachings  of  thy 
servants  ?    Am  I  not  thy  child  ?    O  how  is 
this  ?    This  is  very  fearful  to  me !'    She  was 
exhorted  not  to  let  Satan  deprive  her  of  her 
hope,  but  to  abide  firm  in  her  faith.    The 
Scriptures  were  read  to  her,  and  prayer  was 


offered,  and  after  a  considerable  time  lier 
mind  became  more  calm,  and  her  hope  re- 
turned, and  she  offered  up  the  foUowing 
prayer:  '  O  sweet  Jesus,  I  taste  t^t  ^oa 
art  good.  Thou  hast  fed  me  in  green  pas- 
tures, and  hast  refreshed  me  at  tiio  foontam 
of  life.  When  we  were  only  in&nts,  our 
father  and  mother  left  us  (alluding  to  th« 
early  orphanage  of  herself  and  another  child). 
but  even  as  thou  hast  said,  ^  Although  a 
mother  may  forget  her  sucking  child,  I  will 
not  forget  thee,'  so  didst  thou  appoint  for 
us  honored  ladies  and  gentlemen,  ad  fathers 
and  mothere,  to  take  care  of  us  and  bring 
us  up.  O  sweet  Jesus,  for  that  I  pruse  thee. 
Thou,  for  my  sins,  didst  suffer  much ;  thoa 
didst  shed  thy  precious  blood,  and  giye  thy 
life ;  and  thou  dost  now  pray  for  me  before 
thy  Father's  face.  Therefore,  do  thoa  hare 
pity  on  me,  and  wash  me  from  my  sins. 
Thou  hast  cleansed  me  by  thy  blood ;  thoa 
hast  made  me  holy  by  thy  blood ;  thoa  hast 
redeemed  me  by  thy  blood;  therefore  I 
praise  thy  holy  name.  O  death,  where  is  thj 
sting ?  0  grave,  where  is  thy  victory?' " 

The  missionary  remarks,  ^  Such  deaths  as 
this  cheer  us  much.  They  assure  lu  that 
our  work  is  real,  and  that  God  is  with  os." 
They  will  also  assure  every  Christian  reader, 
that  a  Gospel  which  can  impart  such  light 
and  joy,  such  faith  in  appealing  to  Christ 
against  the  great  tempter  of  souls,  sach 
peace  and  triumph  in  the  final  hour,  and  that 
can  do  all  this  for  a  mind  once  lost  in  tiie 
utter  darkness  of  heathenism,  is  worthy  of 
being  given  with  the  least  possible  delay  to 
the  whole  world. 

Cuddapah, — The  London  Society  com- 
menced operations  here  in  1822.  Bev.  Mr. 
Howell,  the  firet  missionary,  immediately 
set  about  the  establishment  of  schools,  both 
male  and  female,  and  within  a  year  one  hon- 
dred  and  fifty  native  children  were  gathered 
into  these  schools,  all  under  Christian  in- 
struction. Besides  these  labora,  Mr.  Howell 
preached  in  the  school  room  to  a  small  con- 
gregation of  natives,  translated  several  cat- 
echisms into  Teloogoo,  and  distributed  nn- 
merous  copies  of  the  Teloogoo  New  Testa- 
ment, In  the  following  year,  Mr.  Howell 
baptized  74  men,  25  women,  40  boys,  and 
21  girls.  These  had  all  nominally  embraced 
Christianity,  but  only  ten  had  been  formally 
admitted  to  the  chureh,  of  which  three  na- 
tives were  appointed  deacons.  During  the 
second  year  Mr.  H.  made  a  tour  of  about  100 
miles,  preached  to  great  multitudes,  and  dis- 
tributed tracts  extensively.  In  182$,  & 
chapel  was  completed,  the  expenses  of  which 
were  defrayed  by  subscriptions  on  the  spot. 
By  the  aid  of  a  respectable  European  resident, 
a  workshop  was  built  for  native  Christians, 
afifordihg  them  the  means  of  self-support. 

At  Cuddapah  was  a  settlement,  called 
"  Christian  Village,"  which  was  considered 
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the  nursery  of  this  mission.  It  had  in  1832, 
238  settlers,  many  of  them  heing  baptized 
persons,  the  unbaptized  having  gone  there 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  Uhristian  in- 
struction. 

Durine  the  succeeding  ten  years  this  mis- 
sion exhibited  no  marked  changes,  but 
showed  increasingly  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  faithful  missionary  labor.  In  1843, 
having  made  a  tour  through  the  surrounding 
country,  the  missionaries  say,  "  During  the 
present  tour  our  minds  have  been  strongly 
impressed  with  the  generally  necessitous 
condition  of  the  province  of  Cuddapah.  In 
consequence  of  the  extensive  cultivation  of 
cotton  and  indigo,  and  the  uncommon  fertil- 
ity of  many  of  its  valleys,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  enjoying  more  temporal  prosper- 
ity than  most  other  provinces  in  Southern 
India ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  dis- 
trict in  which  heathenism  has  been  less  dis- 
turbed." Yet  they  speak  of  the  towns  and 
villages  as  all  accessible  to  the  Gospel,  and 
urge  upon  the  Society  the  importance  of 
sending  more  laborers  into  the  neld. 

In  1845,  still  another  appeal  was  made, 
accompanied  with  a  more  particular  descrip- 
tion of  the  extent  and  importance  of  the 
field.  Addressing  the  churches  of  England, 
the  missionary  says,  '*  I  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  friends  of  Christian  missions,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  extent  and  population 
of  this  hitherto  much  neglected  province  of 
the  British  possessions  in  India.  From 
north  to  south  the  Cuddapah  province  is  up- 
wards of  170  miles,  and  from  east  to  west 
about  120  miles — ^nearly  half  the  size  of 
England.  This  immense  province  contains 
a  population  of  upwards  of  one  million  of 
souls."  The  writer  proceeds  to  give  a  mi- 
nute and  very  curious  description  of  the 
omens  and  signs  for  which  the  people  enter- 
tain a  superstitious  regard,  and  also  of  the 
doctrine  oi  fate^  to  which  they  ascribe  their 
most  glaring  sins.  (See  Report  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  for  1845.)  In  the 
same  report  it  is  stated  that  no  other  Prot- 
estant missionary  society  had  ever  made  any 
effort  for  the  Christian  instruction  of  this 
immense  population,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  great  mass  were  involved  in  all  the  mis- 
eries of  heathenism.  Self-murder  prevailed 
to  an  astonishing  extent.  In  the  short  space 
of  three  months,  and  in  only  one  part  of  the 
district,  there 'were  144  cases  of  suicide. 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  this  mission 
has  been  the  difficulty  of  educaCing  females. 
The  effort,  early  commenced,  has  been  con- 
stantly embarrassed  bv  the  native  prejudice 
on  this  subject.  In  lo47,  Mrs.  Porter,  in  an 
appeal  to  the  friends  of  female  education, 
says,  *^  The  False  Prophet  of  Mecca  has  his 
standard,  and  thousands  fiock  around  it. 
Brahma  and  Vishnu  have  their  altars  and 
their  priests ;   but  to  which  of  these  shall 


woman  look  for  comfort  or  for  peace  ?  Alas ! 
she  knows  too  well  that  it  is  not  to  be  found." 
At  a  later  period  schools  for  girls  appear  to 
have  been  maintained  with  more  success. 

In  1851,  a  deeply  interesting  account  is 
given  of  the  conversion  of  several  natives, 
one  of  whom  in  particular  came  to  the  mis- 
sionaries one  morning,  bringing  his  brass 
idols,  and  throwing  them  on  the  ground, 
saying,  '*  Enough  of  these ;  I  have  done  with 
them,  and  wish  to  have  no  more  to  do  with 
them.  I  have  read  much  and  learnt  much  in 
my  heathen  books,  but  I  have  found  no  rest. 
In  Christ  alone  is  rest."  He  also  took  from 
his  neck  a  silver  chain  bearing  the  name  of 
his  god,  and  casting  it  on  the  ground,  said, 
*^ Enough!  nothing  but  sin  has  cleaved  to 
me  all  the  while  I  have  kept  this  close  to 
me.  Please,  sir,  take  it.  I  know  of  some- 
thing better— the  love  of  Jesas.  0  how  dif- 
ferent to  all  this !  I  know  I  must  be  perse- 
cuted by  my  friends  and  relations,  but  I 
must  not  mind  that."  This  individual,  with 
others  baptized  at  the  same  time,  have  per- 
severed in  their  Christian  course. 

The  mission  has  at  present  34  church  mem- 
bers, 6  native  teachers,  9  boys  and  22  girls 
in  the  orphan  and  boarding  schools,  and  in- 
cluding tne  vernacular  day  schools  and  the 
English  school,  there  is  a  total  of  261 
scholars. 

Belgaum, — The  mission  was  commenced 
here  in  1820,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor.  In  1821, 
two  native  schools  were  established,  and  the 
number  of  boys  under  instruction  was  120. 
Throughout  its  whole  history,  it  has  been  a 
well  conducted  and  successful  mission.  Val- 
uable native  assistants  were  early  raised  up, 
and  of  one  of  them,  Dhondaph,  very  parti- 
cular mention  is  made  in  1828.  The  mis- 
sionary, Mr.  Benyon,  says,  "  He  is  the  most 
spiritually-minded  native  Christian  I  have 
ever  conversed  with.  His  trials  and  suf- 
ferings have  been  many  and  severe,  and 
the  sacrifices  he  has  made  have  been  of 
the  most  painful  nature,  and,  amidst  all,  he 
has  sustained  a  most  consistent  character. 
He  has  literally,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  for- 
saken wife  and  children,  and  brethren  and 
lands.  In  a  conversation  I  had  with  him. 
on  advertine  to  his  sufierings  he  modestly 
observed,  *  xes,  I  have  been  called  to  endure 
a  few  trials,  and  my  friends  freauently  tell 
,me  of  my  lones;  but  it  is  not  always  they 
tell  me  what  I  have  gained  by  them?  " 

Seasons  of  special  encouragement  were 
from  time  to  time  enjoyed  by  this  mission. 
In  1842,  one  of  the  missionaries  writes, 
"Among  the  Lingarts  and  other  castes  in 
the  vicinity  of  Belgaum,  strong  excitement 
exists  with  reference  to  the  &ith  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Inquiries  concerning  the  nature  and 
claims  of  the  new  religion,  combined  with  a 
perception  of  its  immeasurable  superiority 
even  to  the  purest  parts  b^Hindooism,  are 
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rapidly  epreading  througliout  the  country." 
In  commencing  their  report  for  1848,  the 
brethren  say,  '^  There  is  much  to  cheer  and 
interest  our  hearts,  and  to  call  forth  fresh 
efforts  of  zeiU  and  dcTOtedness  in  the  glorious 
work  in  which  we  are  engaged.  We  hope 
that  the  day  of  gracious  yisitation  to  tne 
Ganarese  people  is  fast  approaching." 

No  report  has  been  received  from  Belgaum 
later  than  1851.  At  that  time  there  were 
two  missionaries,  Rev.  Messrs.  Taylor  and 
Benyon,  31  church  members ;  10  Temacular 
schools,  embracing  272  boys  and  30  girls, 
and  an  English  school  with  60  scholars. 
During  the  year  there  had  been  distributed 
30  Bibles,  42  Testaments,  324  i>ortions  of 
Scripture,  and  5,340  tracts. 

BeUary, — ^In  the  spring  of  1810,  Rev.  John 
Hands  entered  upon  a  mission  at  this  place, 
situated  in  the  most  northern  part  of  the 
province  of  Mysore,  and  surrounded  by  nu- 
merous and  denselypopulated  villages.  He 
had  at  first  great  difficulties  to  contend  with 
in  acquiring  the  native  language,  called  the 
Ganara,  but  by  perseverance  he  not  only 
soon  collected  several  thousand  words,  which 
he  formed  into  a  vocabulary,  but  also  began 
the  preparation  of  a  grammar.  In  1811,  he 
writes,  "  I  now  preach  thrice  every  Lord's 
day  to  my  countiymen  and  the  Portuguese 
half-caste.  A  considerable  stir  begins  to 
appear  among  the  soldiers  (it  was  a  military 
station),  and  eight  or  ten  seem  very  serious 
and  promising.  My  dwelling  was  formerly 
a  pagoda,  but  part  of  it  will  now  be  devoted 
to  the  worship  of  God.  Several  huge  gods 
of  stone  are  lying  about  the  premises,  like 
Dagon  before  the  ark."  In  1812^  Mr.  Hands 
opened  a  native  school,  which  was  soon  at- 
tended by  about  15  native  children,  and 
gradually  increased  to  a  larger  number.  In 
1816,  the  mission  was  joined  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Reeve.  In  January,  1819,  a  juvenile.  Bible 
society  was  formed^  principally  through  the 
zeal  of  the  master  of  the  charity  school. 
About  the  same  time,  the  missionaries  ob- 
tained of  a  native  merchant  a  house  situated 
at  the  junction  of  several  streets,  and  favor- 
able for  collecting  large  congregations. 

At  the  close  of  1819,  Mr.  Reeve  remarks, 
^During  this  year,  the  Gospel  has  been  car- 
ried several  hundred  miles  through  the  dark 
villages,  and  several  thousands  of  tracts  have 
been  distributed.  The  translation  and  re- 
vision of  the  Scriptures,  in  Ganara,  have  also* 
been  proceeding.  A  new  edition  of  Watta's 
First  Gatechism,  in  that  language,  has  been 
prepared  for  the  press,  and  a  copy  of  the  same 
has  been  prepared  in  Tamil.  The  progress  of 
the  schools  has  been  favorable,  and  several 
hundreds  of  the  pupils  know  perfectly  the  First 
Gatechism,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Lord's 
sermon  on  the  mount."  In  1825,  the  schools 
had  increased  to  JJ.  and  the  average  attend- 
ance of  boys  wiq^85.    The  report  for  1829 


mentions  that  there  had  been  prepared,  dll^ 
ing  the  previous  year,  in  Ganarese,  serend 
tracts,  among  which  were  the  '^Wanung 
Voice,"  a  "  Dialogue  between  a  Shasta^e  and 
a  Ghristian  Missionary,"  ^^Explanation  of 
the  Ten  Gommandents,"  the  "Exoellencj 
of  Truth,"  "True  Wisdom,"  "On  Idolatry," 
&c.  In  1831,  the  tracts  and  portions  of 
Scriptures  printed  were  still  moro  nnmeroos 
and  important. 

The  mission  was  left  in  a  veiy  feeble  state 
in  1841,  Rev.  Mr.  Held  being  in  January  of 
that  year  removed  by  death,  and  Mr.  ReeTo 
having  returned  to  England  several  yean 
before..  Very  soon,  however,  two  missiona- 
ries and  their  wives  joined  the  mission,  and 
the  work  went  on  as  usual. 

At  the  latest  report,  there  were  atBellary 
three  European  missionaries,  an  assistant 
missionary,  and  a  native  pastor.  The  church 
members  numbered  72,  and  in  the  14  schools 
there  were  460  scholars.  An  asylum  for  the 
poor  was  in  successful  operation. 

Bangalore, — Rev.  Messrs.  Forbes  and 
Laidler  commenced  the  mission  at  this  plsoe 
in  1820.  Its  position,  some  50  miles  west 
of  Madras,  has  rendered  it  an  important 
mission,  and  it  has  been  an  eminently  suc- 
cessful and  useful  one.  The  great  instrn- 
mentalities  adopted  in  carrying  on  the  mis- 
sion have  been,  preaching,  schools,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  Scriptures  and  religions 
tracts.  While  there  have  been,  each  year,  d^ 
volopments  of  peculiar  interest  to  tiiose  on 
the  ground,  there  was  nothing  for  scTeral 
years  so  marked  as  to  require  special  notice. 

The  itinerant  labors  of  the  missionaries 
were  abundant  In  regard  to  these  they 
say,  in  1843,  "In  visiting  the  towns  and  tU- 
lages,  we  stay  in  each  place  one,  two,  or 
Uuee  days,  according  to  the  work  offered  to 
us.  Gur  mode  of  communication  is  not 
strictly  preaching,  but  conversation,  narra- 
tive, and  argument.  The  heathen  of  this 
country  cannot  follow  a  logical  discourse. 
The  total  disregard  of  trut^  among  the  nir 
tives  is  strikingly  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  oy  one  of  the  mission- 
aries: "Gne  of  my  schoolmasters  labor^ 
ing  in  a  country  town  lately  said,  'Sir,  if 
these  people  really  believed  that  you  are 
speaking  truth,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  no 
lies,  they  would  instantly  deify  you;  b«* 
the^  cannot  believe  that  such  a  thing  tf  sin- 
cerity is  possible  in  any  one.'  •  This  general 
disregard  for  truth  has  been  instilled  into 
the  minds  of  the  Hindoos  by  their  so  called 
sacred  books,  whidi  abound  in  falsehoods 
and  lying  wonders.  Hence  the  common 
saying  we  hear  at  every  step,  ^If  I  ^^Jfi 
tell  lies,  how  shall  I  get  through  the  world  i 
And  hence,  also,  the  lamentable  fact,  that  a 
Hindoo  may  be  convinced  ten  times,  without 
being  brought  once  to  act  upon  his  convio 
tions.    Owing  to  this,  the  Brahmin  docs  not 
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blush  in  the  least  when  we  expose  his  false- 
hood and  deceit,  but  says,  with  the  greatest 
indifference,  *In  this  way  I  obtain  my  live- 
lihood.' " 

The  Tarious  schools,  Tamil  and  English, 
have  well  rewarded  the  pains  bestowed  upon 
them.  In  the  Canarese  department  there 
are  fire  vemacular  day  schools,  with  100 
boys  and  38  girls  ;  an  orphan  and  boarding 
school,  with  22  boys  and  17  girls ;  and  an 
English  and  Canarese  day  school  with  66 
scholars.  In  the  Tamil  department  there  are 
23  pupils  in  the  girls'  boarding  school,  70 
boys  in  the  English  Tamil  school,  and  in  the 
yemacnlar  school  30  boys. 

Mysore. — Rev.  C.  Campbell  arriyed  at 
this  place  in  February,  1839,  and  commenced 
his  labors  under  yery  favorable  circum- 
stances. In  the  following  year,  he  describes 
Mysore  as  ''a  noble  field  for  missionary  la- 
bor," where  he  found  constant  opportunities 
for  publicly  preaching  the   Gospel  to  the 

Eeople.  The  greater  part  of  the  people, 
owever,  as  in  most  heathen  countries,  hated 
the  ligh^  and  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  agunst 
it.  Says  the  missionary  in  1847,  "  The  hea- 
then often  listen  to  the  preacher  with  the 
utmost  patience  and  politeness  till  they  fully 
understand  the  nature  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine, and  discover  the  practical  effects  it  is 
intended  to  produce  on  the  heart  and  life, 
and  then  the  natural  hostility  of  man  to  Goa 
immediately  appears.  Much  that  has  been 
done  at  this  station  is  regarded  rather  as  a 
preparatory  work,  yet  a  chapel  has  been 
erected,  a  church  of  13  members  organized, 
and  112  scholars  gathered  into  the  schools.'' 
SaJkm. — Rev.  Henry  Crisp  arrived  at  this 
station  in  1827.  He  died  soon  after  entering 
upon  his  woric,  and  was  succeeded  by  other 
laborers.  As  usual,  the  journals  of  this 
mission  furnish  numerous  facts  illustratiye 
of  the  religion  of  the  country  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  natives,  but  such  details  can  be 
wrought  only  very  sparingly  into  the  present 
work.  Several  seasons  of  spiritual  rcfresh- 
ix^  have  been  enjoved  by  this  mission,  par- 
ticularly in  1847,  when  many  became  alarmed 
ander  the  conviction  of  sin,  and  eight  in  one 
day  came  to  the  missionary  with  the  inquiry, 
^<  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  The  mis- 
sionaries here  add  their  testimony  to  that 
of  others  in  saying  that  caste  is  a  device  of 
Satan  the  most  adverse  to  Christianity ;  it 
is,  they  say,  like  a  contagion,  calculated,  if 
allowed  to  exist  in  the  Christian  church,  to 
destroy  every  spark  of  vital  godliness. 
Within  the  last  year  or  two  the  mission  has 
experienced  much  opposition,  and  the  mis- 
sionary himself  has  been  once  dragged  be- 
fore a  heathen  court  on  some  frivolous  pre- 
tence. But  he  says,  "  Severe  as  these  afflic- 
tions are,  we  prefer  them  to  apathy,  and 
would  fain  hope  that  they  are  tokens  for 
good." 


In  the  Missionary  Magazine  for  March> 
1853,  the  missionaiy,  Mr.  Lechler,  remarks 
with  great  satisfaction  upon  the  success  of 
the  School  of  Industry,  which  has  been  in 
operation  some  five  years,  and  which  has 
exerted  a  most  valuable  iimuence  upon  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  native  Christian 
community,  by  developing  their  resources, 
and  supplying  them  with  the  means  of  inde- 
pendent support  He  adds,  '^Our  chapel, 
now  in  progress  and  estimated  to  cost  £400, 
was  built  by  our  own  people,  one  bricklayer 
excepted,  and  is,  I  believe,  the  first  chureh 
built  in  India  by  the  hands  of  native  Chris- 
tians." The  district  is  described  as  full  of 
iron  ore,  and  through  the  efforts  of  the  mis- 
sionary and  the  School  of  Industry,  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  iron  were  being 
introduced,  the  primitive  method  being  very 
rude,  and  having  been  iinchanged  for  3000 
years.  Mr.  Lechler,  in  speaking  of  the  ob- 
stacles to  the  social  prosperity  of  India^ 
sajTs:  "It  appears  to  me  that  very  wrong 
notions  are  entertained  in  England  with  re- 
gard to  the  state  of  the  people  in  India. 
Certainly,  if  one  would  Judge  from  the  lordly 
appearance  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company^ 
servants  and  officers,  it  might  be  concluded 
that  the  Indians^  generally,  are  highly  civil- 
ized, and  in  the  most  affluent  circumstances. 
The  nation,  as  such,  is  oppressed  and  ground 
down  both  by  the  government  and  higher 
class  of  natives.  The  soil  is  rich,  it  is  true, 
and  will  produce  almost  any  and  every  thing ; 
but  a  native  once  remarked  to  me,  ^'govem- 
ment  takes  the  grain,  and  leaves  us  only  the 
btraw.'  It  is  also  rich  in  metals  and  mine- 
rals, but  no  one  teaches  the  natives  how  to 
make  use  of  them.  So  long,  therefore,  as 
we  shall  have  to  do  chiefly  with  the  poor, — 
and  to  the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached, — 
we  must,  I  feel  convinced,  not  refuse  to  con- 
cern ourselves  about  our  people's  temporal 
afiairs."  There  are  at  this  station  33  church 
members,  and  168  scholars  gathered  into  the 
various  schools. 

Cofmbacomum. — ^This  was  formerly  an  out- 
station  of  the  Travanoore  mission;  but  in 
1830  the  directors  annexed  it  to  the  Madras 
district,  it  having  become  the  residence  of 
the  Rev.  Edmund  Grisp,  from  Madras.  In 
1838,  there  were  ten  iWil  schools  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  A  sinffular  instance  of 
moral  impression  is  related  in  the  journal  of 
the  above  date,  of  a  Brahmin,  who,  in  pro- 
ceeding to  the  court-house  to  take  a  false 
oath,  passed  by  one  of  the  school-rooms; 
the  children  were  engaged  at  the  time  loudly 
repeating  the  ninth  commandment,  on  hear- 
ing whicn  the  Brahmin  hesitated,  returned 
home,  and  such  was  the  impression  produced 
upon  his  conscience,  that  he  relinquished  his 
guilty  intention,  and  refused  to  commit  the 
sin  of  peijury,  on  which  he  had  been  pre- 
viously determined. 
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In  1847,  nearly  all  the  heathen  festivals 
were  visited  by  the  missionaries,  on  which 
occasion  they  preached  the  Gospel  to  the 
deluded  multitudes  as  they  had  opportunit}'-, 
and  distributed  large  numbers  of  tracts  and 
portions  of  Scripture.  Concerning  the  great 
annual  car  or  chariot  festival,  the  writer 
says.  "Five  large  cars  were  drawn  by  about 
30,000  persons.  I  was  greatly  distressed  to 
find  the  poor  people  actually  beaten  and 
compelled  to  assist  in  the  drawing  of  the 
cars.  Not  a  few  complained  to  me  that  they 
were  treated  most  cruelly,  and  confessed 
themselves  heartily  tired  of  idol  worship." 
The  number  of  native  Christians  connected 
with  Combaconum  and  its  affiliated  out-sta- 
tions, comprised,  at  the  latest  dates,  a  total 
of  207  individuals.  There  were  also  ten 
vernacular  schools,  with  a  total  of  365 
scholars. 

Coimbatoor, — Rev.  Mr.  Addis  and  family 
arrived  at  this  station,  in  the  Madras  presi- 
dency, in  October,  1830.  In  1835,  a  Chris- 
tian church  was  formed,  and  six  natives  par- 
ticipated, for  the  first  time,  in  the  ordinance 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  1837,  the  number 
of  native  assistants  had  increased  from  two 
to  twelve,  and  a  class  of  promising  young 
men  was  in  a  course  of  preparation  for  the 
work  of  native  teachers.  There  were  also 
12  boys'  schools,  in  an  efficient  state,  and  a 
female  boarding  school  and  a  girls'  day 
school,  established  on  Christian  principles. 
In  1840  the  Roman  Catholics  in  a  neighboring 
village  manifested  an  earnest  spirit  of  reli- 
gious inquiry,  and  a  desire  to  be  taken  into 
connection  with  the  mission. 

In  1846,  Mr.  Addis  speaks  of  the  extreme 
indifierence  of  the  Hindoo  to  the  truths  of 
Revelation,  and  ascribes  it  in  a  great  measure 
to  his  Polytheism,  "which  meets  him  with 
its  multifarious  remedies  for  all  moral  evil, 
and  causes  a  deadness  and  sterility  of  feeling 
which  nothing  but  power  divine  can  effiectu- 
ally  remove.  A  preacher  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  most  degraded  parts  of  Christian  lands 
can  form  but  a  faint  conception  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  his  missionary  brethren  in 
India  have  constantly  to  encounter  from 
this  source.  In  1850,  Mr.  C.  J.  Addis,  son 
of  the  missionary,  became  associated  with 
his  father  in  the  labors  of  the  mission. 

There  are  now  at  this  station  35  church  mem- 
bers, 13  native  teachers,  besides  14  other  na- 
tive helpers,  20  children  in  the  female  board- 
ing-school, and  971  scholars  in  the  day  schools. 

South  Travancore. — The  London  Missionary 
Society  has  four  missions  in  South  Travancore, 
viz. :  Nagercoil,  Neyoor,  Qnilon,  and  Trevan- 
drum.  The  first  of  these  stations  was  entered 
upon  in  1806,  the  second  in  1828,  the  third  in 
1821,  and  the  fourth  in  1838.  These  places  all 
lie  on  the  western  coast  of  Southern  India,  at  no 
great  distance  from  each  other,  Nagercoil  ex- 
tending quite  down  to  Cape  Comorin.    The 


country  is  divided  into  thirty  districts,  and  has 
a  population  of  nearly  a  million.  The  Malay- 
alim  is  generally  spoken. 

In  1804,  Rev.  W.  Ringletaube  sailed  for 
India,  in  company  with  Rev.  Messrs.  Gran  &Dd 
Des  Granges,  out  not  wishing  to  go  with  them 
to  the  Northern  Circars,  he  directed  his  conree 
to  Tinnevelley,  and  $ubsequenUy  entered  upon 
his  labors  at  Tranvancore.  He  gathered  sev- 
eral congregations  there,  and  baptus^  great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  bat  the  motive 
with  many  of  them  was  worldly  advantage. 
Alluding  to  the  crowds  of  Hindoos  and  Mc- 
hammedans  who  expressed  a  willingiicss  ti) 
embrace  Christianity  if  their  debts  were  paid, 
Mr.  R.  says :  "  For  two  hundred  ropees  I  could 
have  bought  them  all,  but  as  I  declined  to  pay 
their  debts,  they  never  called  on  me  again." 

In  1816  Mr.  Ringletaube  was  compelled  by 
ill-health  to  relinquish  his  mission,  and  for  a 
year  the  London  Society  had  no  misaonary 
m  Travancore.  In  1817  Rev.  Charles  Meade 
arrived,  and  in  1818  he  was  joined  by  ReT. 
Richard  Knill.  The  outward  saccess  of  the 
missionaries  was  surprisingly  great  DuriDe 
the  years  1818  and  1819,  nearly  three  thoosaad 
of  the  natives  of  Travancore  placed  Aemselvefl 
under  religious  instruction,  in  addition  to  ahoot 
nine  hundred  previously  connected  with  the 
mission.  It  was  evident,  the  missionaries  say, 
that  they  had  not  renounced  their  former  super- 
stitions from  selfish  considerations. 

In  1828  measures  were  taken  for  dividing 
the  Travancore  mission  into  two,  the  eastern 
and  the  western.  The  eastern  division  embrac- 
ed Nagercoil  and  its  out-stations,  and  the 
western  division  comprised  Trevandrnm,  Ne- 
yoor, and  Quilon,  with  their  numerous  out-sta- 
tions. The  work  at  these  several  places  has 
been  carried  on  with  great  vigor  and  guccess 
from  the  first,  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  important  fields  occnpied  by  the 
London  Society  m  India.  Particolar  interest 
has  been  manifested  in  that  large  and  neglect- 
ed class  called  Farayas,  most  of  whom  aresiaTes, 
so  ignorant  and  oppressed  as  to  be  qm\e  on- 
able  to  defend  themselves,  or  to  plead  m  their 
own  behalf.  A  society  has  been  formed  for 
the  special  purpose  of  diffosing  the  Gospel 
among  these  people,  and  ten  or  twelve  agents 
are  stationed  among  them  in  tiie  difierent  dis- 
tricts. 

In  the  Eastern,  or  Nagercoil  district,  there 
is  a  local  tract  society,  which  published  during 
the  year  1861,  71,600  copies  of  tracts,  of  va- 
rious kinds.  The  church  members  at  tliis  sta- 
tion and  its  ontrstations  number,  according 
to  the  latest  reports,  340,  and  the  scholars,  m 
57  schools,  2402.  The  congregations  of  tha 
district,  25  in  number,  are  sprwwl  over  70  ul- 
lages, comprising  867  families,  and  3333  indi- 
viduals, of  whom  260  have  been  bantized. 

Neyoor,  in  the  western  division,  has  42  oat- 
stations,  953  Christian  families,  and  3150  indi- 
viduals under  instruction,  of  whom  185  arc 
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baptized,  and  93  are  in  church  fellowship. 
There  are  also  941  boys  and  235  girls  in  the 
school. 

Parechalc^,  a  branch  of  the  Nevoor  sta- 
tion, has  enjoyed  special  tokens  of  the  divine 
blessing  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
Two  native  theological  classes  have  been 
formed  and  much  encoaragement  has  been 
derived  from  their  prog^ress.  The  most  recent 
report  gives  the  nnm^  of  Christian  families 
connected  with  the  Pare^chalev  mission  as 
1197,  comprising  4258  individuals.  The  out- 
stations  are  71,  church  members  75,  readers 
and  assistants  77 ;  b^  in  the  day-echools 
1372,  girls  200  ;  adult  Bible  claasei  25,  schol- 
ars 151 ;  theological  classes  2,  students  51. 

Qnilon  has  a  press  in  active  operation,  and 
tracts  to  the  number  of  16,600,  varying  from 
8  to  16  pi^es  each,  were  issued  during  the 
last  year,  to  which  the  report  extends.  The 
number  of  children  in  the  day-schools  was  281. 

Trevandrum  has  10  village  conmgations, 
comprising  about  800  people,  scholars  in  the 
village  schools  148.  Tracts  distributed  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  in  Malayalim  10,428,  Tamil, 
4287. 

These  statements  will  show  that  the  Trav- 
ancore  mission  is  very  extensive,  demanding 
an  immense  amount  of  labor  for  its  successful 
prosecution,  and  rewarding  those  labors  with 
the  most  gratifying  and  blessed  results. 

Calcutta. — ^The  London  Missionary  Society 
commenced  its  operations  in  Calcutta  in  1816. 
Rev.  Messrs.  Townley  and  Keith,  the  first  mis- 
sionaries, b^an  at  an  early  period  to  preach 
the  Gospjel  m  Bengalee,  to  establish  schools, 
and  distribute  the  Scriptures.  In  1818  a  com- 
modious chapel  was  erected,  called  ''Union 
Chapel,"  the  funds  for  which  were  chiefly  sub- 
scribed at  Calcutta.  A  printing-press  was 
established  in  1820,  and  put  under  the  super- 
intendance  of  the  Bengal  Auxiliair  Society. 
An  institution  called  the  Christian  School  So- 
ciety was  also  formed  at  Calcutta,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  introduce  Christian  instruc- 
tion into  the  native  schools,  under  the  entire 
management  of  native  schoolmasters.  A  Bethel 
Society  was  established  in  the  same  year,  at 
Calcutta,  in  connection  with  the  Baptist  breth- 
ren residing  at  Calcutta  and  Seramporc.  In 
1823  and  1824  the  labors  of  the  missionaries 
were  abundant  and  successful.  Union  Chapel 
was  well  attended,  and  a  flourishing  Sabbath- 
school  was  in  operation.  Bengalee  preaching 
was  continued  at  the  bungalow  chapel,  Mirzar 
pore,  and  a  bungalow  chapel  was  opened  for 
worship  in  the  native  language,  on  the  main 
road  of  Bbopanipore.  In  1825  the  mission 
was  reinforced,  and  a  new  station  was  com- 
menced. The  year  1827  was  marked  by  the 
baptism  of  a  native  female,  who  had  been 
under  serious  impressions  for  years.  The  abo- 
lition of  Suttee  in  India,  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, was  a  memorable  event  of  the  year 
1830,  and  prcrvcd  the  commencement  of  a 


brighter  day  for  India.  In  1833  mention  is 
made  of  a  diminution  of  schools,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  increased  attention  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  A  year  or  two  later 
there  was  a  manifestation  of  open  and  decided 
hostility  to  Christianity,  whicn  was  regarded 
as  an  encouraging  feature,  there  having  been 
before  a  d^ree  of  apathy  to  religious  matters 
which  was  most  trying  to  the  patience  of  the 
missionaries.  The  wane  of  idolatry  was  clearly 
indicated  in  1837,  by  the  greatly  diminished 
number  of  attendants  upon  the  idolatrous  feft* 
tivals,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  splendor 
and  pomp  with  which  they  were  formerly  cele- 
brated. Another  favorable  change  at  this 
g^riod  was  the  absence  of  Europeans — the 
ritish  resident  gentry — from  the  dances  given 
in  honor  of  the  goddess  Doorga  by  the  more 
wealthy  natives.  About  this  time  Rev.  Mr.  La- 
croix  commenced  a  theological  class  which 
embraced  quite  a  number  of  promising  young 
men,  and  whose  course  of  studv  consisted  in 
the  practical  investigation  of  the  Scriptures^ 
systematic  theology,  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  church  history.  They  also  com- 
posed short  sermons,  which,  after  the  needful 
corrections,  were  preached  to  the  natives  in 
the  presence  of  the  missionaries. 

Tne  annual  report  of  1843  speaks  of  the  pre- 
vious year  as  a  most  disastrous  one  in  a  tem- 
poral point  of  view,  the  south  of  Calcutta  hav- 
ing been  visited  by  cholera,  devastating  storms, 
inundation,  and  famine.  Many  members  of  the 
Christian  congregations  died,  the  harvests  were 
cut  off,  and  distress  and  despair  followed.  For 
five  months  the  rains  continued  almost  without 
intermission.  Still  the  work  of  the  mission 
went  on  with  encouraging  sig^  of  success. 
During  the  succeeding  eight  or  nine  years  un- 
ceasing attention  was  given  to  preaching, 
schools,  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  the  pub- 
lication and  distribution  of  tracts,  and  itinera- 
cies through  the  principal  villages. 

There  are  at  present  five  stations  under 
the  immediate  care  of  the  Calcutta  mission, 
one  of  which  includes  two  native  villages, 
Rammakal-choke  and  Gungree.  llie  church 
members  at  this  station  number  180,  and  the 
children  in  the  vernacular  schools  110.  Mr. 
Lacroix,  the  missionary,  has  been  much  em- 
ployed in  conducting  through  the  press  a  new 
edition  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Luke,  and 
John,  in  Bengalee,  for  the  Calcutta  Bible  So- 
ciety ;  and  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Duff,  has 
superintended  the  printing  of  the  book  of 
Isaiah,  in  Bengalese,  for  the  same  society. 

Th^  station  of  Ballia-Hati,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Lacroix,  has  60  professing  Christians,  and 
171  pupils  in  the  schools.  At  Cooly  Bazar 
there  is  a  branch  missionary  society,  and  a  Sab- 
bath-school and  Bible  class  have  recently  been 
established.  The  most  important  educational 
institution  is  at  Bowhanipore,  there  being  in 
its  several  departments  803  pupils.  At  the 
opening  of  the  year  1850,  three  college  classes 
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were  formed,  containing  70  studentg.  A  juve- 
nile society  and  a  ladies'  society  have  con- 
tribated  Uberallj  to  the  fdnds  of  the  mission. 
The  Kishnapore  station  has  connected  with  it 
about  100  native  Christians.  There  are  eight 
missionaries  now  laboring  at  the  Calcutta  sta- 
tions. 

Chinsurah. — Rev.  Robert  May  commenced 
the  mission  at  this  place  in  1813.  So  great 
was  his  success  that  in  1816  he  had  form^  30 
schools,  with  2,600  children.  In  1819  these 
schools  were  reported  as  in  a  very  prosperous 
state.  They  were  gratuitously  supplied  with 
books  by  the  Calcutta  school  Book  Society, 
who  ordered  1000  copies  of  a  Bengalee  and 
English  Grammar  to  be  printed  at  Uieir  sole 
expense.  Religious  books  were  also  much 
called  for,  and  extensively  circulated.  In  1820 
a  Bengalee  chapel  was  erected,  and  in  1821  an 
additional  native  school  was  commenced  at  a 
village  called  Khonnian,  the  expense  of  which 
was  defrayed  by  the  Rajah  of  Birdwan.  A  nar 
tive  female  school  was  also  opened  in  a  room 
of  the  fort,  kindly  assigned  by  tiie  Dutch  gov- 
ernor for  the  purpose.  In  1826,  great  success 
attended  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
Europeans  at  this  station,  many  embraced  re- 
ligion, and  a  church  of  about  twenty  members 
was  formed.  The  number  of  schools  supports 
ed  by  the  Bengal  government  at  this  station 
in  1828,  was  sixteen,  in  which  over  2,000  boys 
were  in  a  course  of  instruction.  The  mission 
schools  were  three  in  number,  and  contained 
295  boys.  Particular  mention  is  made  in 
1834,  of  the  free  school  in  which  English  was 
taught  to  both  native  and  Portuguese  boys ; 
but  the  attendance  on  this  school  was  small, 
account  of  the  number  of  government 
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schools  in  which  English  was  taught,  and  the 
prejudices  of  the  parents  against  the  use  of  the 
feiblc  as  a  class-book — a  prejudice  tolerated  in 
the  government  schools  by  the  exclusion  of  the 
Bible.  During  the  three  or  four  succeeding 
years  a  spirit  of  earnest  inquiry  prevailed 
among  the  natives  of  high  caste,  some  of  whom 
abandoned  Hindooism  in  favor  of  Christianity, 
but  others  were  deterred  by  the  most  violent 
persecutions.  The  report  for  1837  says,  "  The 
government  has  established  a  college  for  the 
education  of  Hindoo  youths,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  station,  and  the  applications  for 
admission  have  been  very  numerous."  Rev. 
Mr.  Mundy,  missionary  at  this  station,  calls 
special  attention,  in  1838,  to  the  fact,  that 
those  who  become  acquainted  with  the  English 
language  are  much  more  favorably  disposal  to 
Christianity  than  those  who  are  ignorant  of  it, 
and  expresses  the  opinion  that  every  college 
and  school  in  the  country  might  be  conducted 
on  Christian  principles,  witliout  any  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  natives.  But  over  this  ques- 
tion the  missionaries  had  no  direct  control,  the 
British  government  being  pledged  not  to  intro- 
duce Christianity  into  the  schools  for  instruc- 
tion in  English,  nor  in  any  way  to  interfere 


with  the  native  religion.  The  mission  schools 
were  conducted  upon  entirely  different  priaci- 
pies,  and  the  advancement  of  the  papite  in 
Christian  knowledge  was  veiy  obserrablefrom 
year  to  year.  The  female  schools,  and  also 
the  infant  school,  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Mnih 
dy,  were  marked  by  great  prosperity,  and  le- 
ceived  the  high  commendation  of  the  Bishop 
of* Calcutta.  But  this  devoted  female  mis- 
sionary died  in  1842,  leaving  her  hnsbaad  aod 
the  whole  mission  to  mourn  an  irreparable 
loss.  The  next  year  Mr.  Mundy  himself  was 
obliged,  by  ill-health,  to  abandon  the  field  ia 
which  he  nad  labored  many  years,  and  to  re- 
turn to  England.  He  was  succeeded  bj  Ber. 
Mr.  Bradbury,  from  Calcutta,  and  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  in  Bengalee  was  sostaiaedas 
in  former  years.  Great  eagemeas  to  obtain 
and  read  the  Scriptures  was  evinced,  and  maoT 
young  men,  educated  in  the  Goverament  col- 
leges and  schools,  requested  and  thankfully  re- 
ceived copies  of  the  Bible.  These  and  other 
encouraging  signs  led  Mr.  Bradbury  to  beliere, 
in  1846,  that  this  locality,  one  of  the  meet  edu- 
cated districts  in  India,  would  soon  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  an  extensive  diffusion  of  dinoe 
knowledge. 

Special  divine  favor  was  granted  to  the  Eng- 
lish female  school  in  1849,  and  cheering  hopes 
were  entertained  of  the  conversion  of  seTeral 
of  the  pupils.  The  number  in  attendance,  a 
the  latest  date,  was  57.  The  Bengalee  school 
has  100  pupils,  employed  in  the  acqnisition^ 
general  and  religious  knowledge.  The  older 
boys  have  been  conducted  through  the  G«pe| 
of  John,  and  the  younger  have  leamtthe  First 
Catechism.  There  were  70  boys  in  connection 
with  the  English  and  vernacular  school  in 
1847,  but  for  want  of  funds  tiiifl  school  has 
been  suspended.  Preaching  to  the  hcainen 
and  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  are  con- 
tinued with  encouraging  success. 

Berhampare,— The  operations  of  the  London 
MiBsionary  Society  at  this  station  were  conh 
menccd  in  1824,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hill,  who  had 
been  laboring  at  Calcutta.    He  met  witn  op- 
position for  a  time,  but  succeeded  at  leagtn  in 
establishing  schools  for  the  children  of  n^ 
doos  and  Mohammedans.    In  1828  a  cimg 
and  mission-house  were  erected,  and  a  Km 
school,  under  the  care  of  Mre.  Hill  ^^^^^i 
lady,  was  in  a  prosperous  condition,   w  i  ^ 
an  orphan  asylum  for  native  children  was 
tablished,  to  which  native  orphans  ol  ^^ 
sexes  were  received,  under  the  charge  oi   . 
native  matrons,  members  of  the  churcn. 
girls  were  instructed  in  readbg,  sc^'^J^l^ra. 
ning,  &c. ;  and  the  boys,  between  school  noui^ 
were  taught  gardening  and  weaving.         . 

In  the  annual  report  for  1837,  Mr.  HU^ ' 
reviewing  the  work  of  thirteen  yp^  J:  V 
"  When  I  entered  the  country  the  )^^^^ 
the   government  was  g^reat    A  ?'f?.^ige, 
could  not  leave  Calcutta  without  special  i\^ 
and  I  had  to  solicit  from  the  chief  secreui*; 
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permifision  to  live  at  Berhampore.  The  na- 
tives misrepresented  my  conduct  to  the  civil 
and  military  authorities,  and  my  own  country- 
men were  Hostile  to  me.  Our  schools  were 
injured  by  secret  combination  and  open  hos- 
tifitv.  For  some  years  after  my  arrival  at 
Berhampore,  wherever  I  preached  I  was  hooted 
and  hissed,  and  men  have  even  followed  me 
from  preaching  with  clubs  to  strike  me.  9ut 
things  are  now  different  People  are  no  lon- 
ger afraid  to  ask  for  a  tract,  nor  try  to  con- 
c^  it  under  their  clothes  to  prevent  the  Brah- 
mins from  tearing  it  in  pieces.  The  Brahmins 
themselves  are  as  eager  for  tracts  and  Gospels 
as  the  other  castes,  and  plead  that  they  are 
Brahmins  as  a  reason  for  snowing  them  a  pre- 
ference. We  now  obtain  congregations  when- 
ever and  wherever  we  wish.  In  all  principal 
thoroughfares,  crossways,  and  markets,  we 
never  wait  five  minutes  until  a  congregation 
assembles.  The  number  of  converts  from  our 
fellow-countrymen  is  not  small.  Of  his  Ma- 
jesty's regiments  which  have  been  quartered 
nere,  we  express  with  gratitude  our  belief  that 
all,  excepting  one,  included  at  their  departure 
those  whom  the  Holy  8pirit  had,  during  their 
residence  at  the  station,  sealed  unto  the  day 
of  redemption.'' 

In  1838,  after  nearly  17  years  of  labor  under 
a  tropical  climate,  Mr.  Hill  found  it  necessary 
to  seek  a  residence  in  his  native  country,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Lessel  removed  from  Calcutta  to 
supply  his  place.  Mr.  Hill  returned  to  his 
fiela  in  1842.  In  1843  the  mission  was  visited 
with  affliction,  and  not  a  native  church  mem- 
ber, nor  a  native  catechist,  nor  a  child  in  the 
asylum  or  school,  escaped  the  prevailing  sick- 
ness. Some  died,  leavmg  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  of  saving  conversion.  A  deeply  in- 
teresting account  of  the  sickness  and  death  of 
fieveral  children,  appears  in  the  report  for 
1847.  In  January  of  that  year,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hill  removed  to  Calcutta,  where  Mrs.  Hill 
aoon  after  died.  Mrs.  Patterson  was  also 
about  this  time  called  to  her  rest,  and  Mr. 
Patterson  removed  to  England.  These  events 
left  almost  tiie  whole  burden  of  the  mission  on 
Mr.  Lessel,  who,  accompanied  by  native  cate- 
chists,  preach^  to  the  heathen,  and  distributed 
tracts  and  scriptures  extensively.  The  pro- 
fessing Christian  community  at  Berhampore  at 
the  present  time,  comprises  about  100  indi- 
Tiduate.  Impediments  to  female  education, 
arising  from  the  force  of  prejudice,  the  apathy 
of  parents,  and  other  causes,  have  been  very 
numerous  at  this  station ;  but  Mrs.  Bradbury, 
wife  of  one  of  the  missionaries,  has  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  girls'  school,  which  contains 
23  pupils,  12  of  whom  are  day  scholars,  chiefly 
Monammedans,  and  11  boarders,  consisting  of 
oiphans  and  the  children  of  native  Christians. 
They  are  instructed  through  the  medium  of 
the  Bengali  language,  in  reading,  sewing  and 
knitting,  and  al^  in  the  Scriptures.  Five  of 
the  sons  of  native  Christians  are  undei*  the! 


care  of  Mr.  Lessel.  Divine  service  in  tne  Eng- 
lish chapel  has  been  conducted  regularly  every 
Sabbath  evening,  by  the  missionaries  alter- 
nately. In  the  English  boys'  school  the  ave- 
rage attendance  is  30. 

Benares. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  were  sent 
out  to  this  station  in  1820.  Mr.  Adam  im- 
mediately organized  a  native  school,  which 
was  so  far  successful  that  he  opened  another 
the  following  year.  A  chapel  was  opened  in 
1824,  chiefly  tlirough  the  exertions  of^privates 
in  the  artillery.  ODncerningthis  station  Mi. 
Adam  forcibly  remarks,  "Benares  exhibits, 
in  full  operation,  some  of  the  worst  principles 
of  Hindoo  superstition."  He  describes  the 
people  as  rich  in  their  own  eyes  and  in  need 
of  nothing,  as  already  at  the  gate  of  heaven 
and  in  no  want  of  aid  ;  as  awfully  wicked  in 
their  lives,  and  altogether  presenting  formida- 
ble obstacles  to  missionary  labor.  In  1826 
Bev.  Mr.  Robertson  joined  this  mission,  and 
in  1827  the  native  schools,  three  in  number, 
contained  170  pupils.  In  all  these  schools 
Christian  books  were  taught  A  catechism 
and  a  Hindawee  translation  of  scriptural  les- 
sons was  prepared  by  Mr.  Adam  for  the  use 
of  the  schools.  He  also  printed  1,000  copies 
of  his  tract  on  the  ten  commandments,  and 
soon  after  prepared  another  tract  entitled 
"  Jesus  the  Deliverer  from  the  Wrath  of  God." 
In  1831  the  mission  was  strengthened  by  the 
arrival  of  Rev.  Wm.  Buyers.  Mr.  Crawford, 
at  this  date,  had  translated  the  minor  prophets, 
and  a  consecutive  version  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  had  been  flnished,  as  far  as  to 
the  Second  Book  of  Kings.  The  Psalms,  Pro- 
verbs, and  Isaiah,  had  previously  been  printed. 
The  work  of  translation  was  continueci  in  the 
following  years,  and  besides  the  Scriptures,  Pil- 
grim's Progress  and  other  books  were  trans- 
lated for  the  use  of  the  natives. 

In  1838  the  report  says:  "The  obstacles 
presented  by  the  native  language  to  the  difiu- 
sion  of  religious  and  general  knowledge  have 
now  almost  disappeared,  and,  after  much  T>er^ 
severance  in  endeavoring  to  simplify  the  style 
of  writing  and  instruction  so  as  to  meet  the 
capacities  of  the  people  generally,  the  mission- 
aries, aided  by  the  Benares  Christian  School 
Book  Society,  have  succeeded  in  correcting 
much  of  the  false  taste  formerly  prevalent— a 
taste  which  was  so  vitiated  as  to  prefer  the 
absurdities  of  the  native  literature,  clothed  in 
a  style  of  pedantic  obscurity,  to  the  plain  and 
intelligible  communication  of  sound  and  vain- 
able  instruction." 

During  the  years  1839  and  1840,  a  vast 
number  of  tracts  and  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
were  put  in  circulation  oy  the  missionaries; 
but  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  success  of  such 
labors  has  been  the  inability  of  the  people  to 
read,  arising  partly  from  the  peculiar  and 
widely  difllering  styles  of  printing.  On  this 
subject  the  missionaries,  in  1840,  offer  the  fol- 
lowing important  remarks :  *'  Though  Benares 
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is  called  the  AtheDs  of  India,  it  is  astoniFhing 
to  find  how  Terr  few  of  its  inhabitants  can 
read.  Most  of  the  Brahmins  who  chant  San- 
scrit sloks,  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  them. 
The  greatest  number  of  the  Mussulman  priests 
who  read,  or  rather  diant  the  Koran,  do  not 
understand  it.  But  the  great  obstacle  to  edu- 
cation arises  from  the  variety  of  characters. 
The  Mohammedans  use  the  Persian  character, 
the  Brahmins  the  DcTanaffati,  the  tradesmen 
the  Eayathi,  the  bankers  uie  Mahajani.  On 
this  account  few  can  read  any  printed  charac- 
ters, and  among  these  only  a  small  number  can 
read  fluently,  inteiligentlT,  and  understandinff- 
ly.  Whenever  a  man  takes  a  tract  and  reads 
it  fluently,  we  may  be  almost  sure  that  he  has 
learned  to  read  in  a  mission  school.  In  these 
circumstances  the  education  of  the  native 
youth  is  of  the  first  importance. 

In  their  report  for  1851  the  missionaries  say 
that  all  their  labors  are  performed  with  a 
view  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  native 
church.  "  For  it  we  translate  the  Scriptures 
and  write  booka  We  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  heathen  and  teach  it  in  our  schools,  m  the 
hope  that  some  may  be  brought  into  the  fold, 
of  Christ  Our  mission  churcii,  assembling  at 
Salem  Chapel,  consists  of  twenty  native  mem- 
bers." Of  the  orphan  and  Christian  boys,  ten 
in  number,  recentlv  under  the  charge  of  this 
mission,  five  have  been  removed  to  Mirzapore, 
to  learn  printing.  Five  of  the  orphan  girls, 
^t  the  latest  accounts,  had  been  married,  and 
maintained  an  exemplary  deportment  in  their 
new  position.  In  connection  with  the  mission 
there  are  four  subordinate  schools,  containing 
an  aggregate  of  170  boys.  The  Bazar  girls' 
school,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mrs. 
Buyers,  has  an  attendance  of  33  scholars.  All 
of  these  schools  are  represented  as  in  a  state  of 
growing  e£Sciency.  I'he  number  of  pupils  in 
the  English  free  school  is  200. 

Mirzapore. — This  is  a  large  and  important 
inland  town,  about  30  miles  south-west  of  Be- 
nares, and  was  occupied  by  the  London  Soci- 
ety iu  1838.  It  was  at  that  time  a  newly 
erected  city,  devoted  to  trade  and  commerce ; 
and  Mr.  Mather,  the  first  missionary,  had  to 
encounter  obstacles  of  a  peculiar  nature,  aris- 
ing from  the  commercial  character  and  spirit 
of  the  people.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
the  inhabitants  were  disposed  to  attend  to  the 
preaching  of  the  word,  and  displayed  much 
candor  in  judging  of  the  confiicting  claims  of 
their  own  religion  and  that  ctf  the  Bible. 

One  of  the  earliest  ^orts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mather,  was  the  establishment  of  an  orphan 
school,  to  which  a  large  number  of  children 
were  immediately  sent  from  Agra,  Where 
famine  had  deprived  them  of  their  parents. 
These  children  themselves  were  so  reduced, 
that  14  out  of  79  who  left  Affra,  died  on  the 
way,  or  soon  after  their  arrival.  In  1840,  Mr. 
Mather  was  joined  by  Mr.  Glen,  who  directed 
his  attention  to  the  Mohammedan  population. 


The  Gospel  was  faithfully  preached,  and  both 
English  and  native  services  were  i^arly 
maintained.  The  native  church  received  fre- 
quent accessions,  and  some  of  the  conTerla 
were  of  such  a  character  and  position  as  to 
render  their  influence  of  great  value  to  the  mis- 
sion. In  1843  the  orphan  schools  had  been 
increased,  and  contained  50  boys  and  34  giria 
Bui  a  sad  mortality  occurrea  among  then 
about  this  time,  ana  17  of  the  childiin  died 
The  various  departments  of  this  mission  have 
been  well  sustained,  and  there  are  now  at  the 
station  two  missionaries  and  two  assistant  mis- 
sionaries. The  church  has  twenty-five  mem- 
bers, of  whom  sixteen  are  natives.  Tbe  free 
school  has  over  100  scholars,  and  the  baztr 
schools,  three  in  number,  contain  an  aggregate 
of  70  boys.  The  orphan  bovs'  school  affords 
much  encouragement ;  and  tne  orphan  girk' 
school,  and  also  the  infant  school  of  12  mem* 
bers,  have  been  attended  with  gratifjiog  n- 
suits. 

Surat — ^The  London  Missionsuy  Societ; 
commenced  a  station  at  this  place  in  1813,aiMi 
continued  it,  at  times  with  the  most  encomr 
ging  results,  until  1846,  when,  **  for  wei^Btj 
reasons,"  the  directors  decided  to  reliiunush  it 
The  mission  was  transferred  to  the  Iriai  Pro- 
byterian  Missionary  Society,  whose  missioo- 
aries  were  on  the  ground,  and  qualified  to  eq9> 
tain  the  responsibilities  of  the  mission. 

Mahi-Kanthcu—The  mission  at  this  place, 
situated  in  the  Guzerat  territory,  abont  100 
miles  from  Surat,  was  commenced  by  Kev. 
Mr.  Clarkson,  in  1844.  The  site  of  the  mis- 
sion at  first  was  Baroda,  but  was  changed  to 
Mahi-Eantha,  on  the  banks  of  the  nver  of 
that  name.  The  plan  of  forming  a  Chridim 
village  has  been  prosecuted,  for  wnich  parpoee 
60  acres  of  land  has  been  procured  fi^m  i^' 
emment,  on  a  lease  of  30  years,  for  cuMvation 
by  the  Christian  colonists,  and  six  or  seya 
substantial  brick  houses  have  been  bo^ 
Preaching,  schools,  the  distribution  of  boo^ 
and  itinerant  labors,  have  all  been  enterg 
upon  with  vigor,  and  the  mission  promises  the 
happiest  results.  A  very  interesting  accoont 
of  tne  conversion  and  baptism  of  a  nativj 
Patadar,  will  be  found  in  fiie  annual  report  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  for  I860. 

-4/TOora.— This  station,  in  Northern  iDdi*, 
was  entered  upon  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Buddffljffl 
1850.  It  was  originated,  and  has  been  chieV 
sustoined,  by  the  liberality  of  J.  H.  Batiep, 
Esq.,  and  Capt  Ramsay,  of  the  East  India 
Company's  service,  and  is  at  present  in  a  pr» 
I)erous  condition.  Schools  have  been  estaD- 
lished,  and  r^ular  preaching  services  »« 
maintained.  .  x  '^ 

The  following  table  gives  an  imperfect  view 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society's  operatioffl 
in  India,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  m«« 
recent  reports  the  number  of  churches  ana  « 
communicants  is  not  uniformly  given;  wd  uw 
schools  for  boys  and  girls  are  not  always  ©eo- 
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tioiied  aeparately.  There  are  also  nuunr  iso- 
lated facts  which  could  not  be  conveniently 
fiiossfli  /  bat  the  account  given  of  each  mission 


or  station,  it  is  believed,  will  sapply  these 
deficiencies. 


TABULAR  VIEW. 


Madras  .  .  . 
Vimgapatam 
Cadmpah  .  . 
Belganm    .  . 

Belkry 

Bangalore  . 
Mysore  •  •  • 
Sdon  .... 
Gombaoonmn 
Ooimbatoor . 
Nagerooil .  . 
Nejoor  .  .  . 
Qodon .  .  .  • 
Trevandmm. 
Calcutta 


Berfaainpore. 


Mimpore.  . 
MahiXantha 
Almora  •  .  . 


Totok 


1805 
1804 
1822 
1820 
1810 
1820 
1839 
1827 
1830 
1830 
1806 
1828 
1821 
1838 
1816 
1813 
1824 
1820 
1838 
1844 
1850 


3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
8 
1 
2 

3 
2 

1 


47 


a 


23 


119 
40 
34 
31 
72 
59 
13 
33 

35 

340 

75 

13 
160 


1,024 


I 


1 

7 

10 

13 

77 
9 
6 

4 


133 


14 
1 
1 
1 


15 


34 


643 

150 

9 

60 


18 


1,392 
147 

30 


2,439 


o 

I 
I 


I 


4 
1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


10 


232 
19 
22 


23 
40 


200 

16 
32 

23 


G07 


6 
102 


93 


281 


484 


875 

149 

261 

162 

460 

870 

112 

151 

365 

971 

1,669 

1,592 

281 

163 

1,225 

100 

53 

502 

84 


8,919 


Fbbi  Chuxcb  or  Scotlamb. — ^Bev.  Alex- 
ander DvdS,  D.  D.,  was  designated  by  the  Ghorch 
of  Scotland  as  its  first  miasionary  to  India, 
early  in  the  year  1829,  and  in  October  of  the 
same  year  he  saXM  from  Portsmonth  in  the 
Lady  &olland.  In  February  this  noble  ship 
stmck  on  the  rocks  of  a  barren  island  near 
Cape  Town,  and  almost  everything  on  board, 
except  the  panengers,  paished.  Dr.  Duff 
lost  nis  whole  library,  consisting  of  over  800 
different  works,  many  of  them  of  rare  value, 
besides  all  his  journals,  notes,  essavs,  &c.,  the 
fruits  of  many  years  of  research  and  reflection. 
He  sidled  in  another  ship  from  the  Cape,  and  in 
March  came  near  being  lost  in  another  gale,  and 
on  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  (Ganges  the  vessel 
was  driven  ashore  in  a  hurricane,  amid  all  the 
horrors  of  a  shipwreck.  At  length,  on  the 
27th  of  May,  1830,  he  reached  Calcutta, ''  more 
dead  than  alive."  He  soon  entered  upon  his 
favorite  scheme,  the  establishment  of  a  colle- 
fipate  institution,  in  which  the  Bible,  in  Eng- 
lish, should  be  the  principal  text  book ;  and 
after  a  j^ear  or  two  of  trial  and  experiment,  the 
institution  was  carried  into  successful  opera- 
tion. The  history  of  this  college  need  not  be  de- 
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tailed.  It  has  educated,  on  its  peculiar  plaq^ 
many  hundreds  of  Hindoo  young  men,  ana  the 
happy  e&cts  which  it  has  produced  are  reoog^ 
nized  with  gratitude  by  nearly  all  classes 
throughout  the  province  of  Bengal.  Native 
youths  of  great  promise,  connected  with  the 
institution,  nave  from  time  to  time  been  con* 
verted,,  and  having  renounced  caste  and  all  the 
forms  of  Hindooism,  they  have  received  bap- 
tism, and  have  often  become  most  able  and 
efficient  assistants  in  the  missionary  woik. 
Of  Dr.  Duff's  labors  in  Europe  and  America 
for  the  hist  four  years  the  Christian  world  Is 
fully  aware,  and  no  particulars  need  be  staled. 
Four  or  five  other  distinguished  missionaries 
have  at  diflerent  periods  been  sent  to  C^catta, 
one  of  whom,  Bev.  D.  Sinchur,  died  a  year  or 
two  since.  There  are  now,  in  the  iJbsence  of 
Dr.  Duff,  three  European  missionaries  on  the 
ffround,  assisted  by  several  native  converts  of 
distinction.  More  than  a  dozen  natives  arc 
employed  as  teachers  in  the  college,  havng 
thcanselves  been  trained  up  in  it,  and  beoona 
decided  proficients  in  its  various  studies.  Be- 
sides this  institution,  a  female  school  is  in  sao- 
pessful  operation  at  Calcutta. 
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The  society  has  a  branch  statioD  at  Chiti- 
sarahy  a  little  distance  from  Calcutta,  where 
there  is  also  a  collegiate  insUtation,  on  Dr. 
Doff's  plan,  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
It  was  opened  in  1849,  and  has  from  seven  to 
eight  hundred  pupils,  all  boys,  and  these  are 
divided  into  fourteen  classes,  according  to  their 
age  and  standing.  The  first  class,  of  twen^- 
tiiree,  are  of  the  ages  of  16  to  23  and  upwards, 
and  having  been  in  the  institution  from  its 
commencement,  they  are  far  advanced  in  their 
studies.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  in 
the  collie  at  Calcutta,  are  leading  text-books, 
and  are  systematically  taught  for  at  least  one 
hour  each  day.  The  boys  m  this  class,  says  a 
late  report,  ^  do  not  believe  in  idolatry  now ; 
they  are  full  of  Bible  truth."  Still  there  is 
no  evidence  that  anv  of  them  have  been  sav- 
ingly converted.  A  female  school  of  much 
?romise  has  been  established  at  OhinsunUi. 
'he  Calcutta  mission  has  also  branch  stations 
a  few  miles  distant,  at  Bansberiah  and  at 
Oulnah,  chiefly  for  the  purposes  of  education. 

Madras. — ^The  societv  established  a  mission 
at  Madras  in  1835,  under  the  labors  of  Rev. 
John  Anderson,  who  is  still  at  that  station, 
with  five  others  who  have  come  to  his  aid.  A 
prominent  feature  of  this  mission  at  this  place, 
as  at  Calcutta  and  Chinsurah,  is  the  educa- 
tional institution,  with  the  Bible  for  a  leading 
text-book.  There  are  two  divisions  in  the 
school,  the  upper  or  collie  division  being 
taught  by  the  missionaries  and  native  converts ; 
and  the  lower  division,  both  male  and  female, 
taught  by  an  educated  East  Indian,  with  a 
number  of  native  teachers.  There  are  nearly 
600  pupils  in  the  institution,  about  150  of 
whom  are  females. 

Besides  the  institution  at  Madras  there  are 
four  branch  schools,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  statistics  as  furnished  in  the  report  for 
1853.   The  figures  show  tiie  actual  attendance : 


i   i 


Madras  .... 
Treplecane    .    .    . 
Gonjeverane    .    . 
Ohingleput    .    .    . 
Kellore  .... 


Totals    .    . 


■ 

d 

1 

I 

is 

g 

3 
a 

Mai 

S 

276 

22 

203 

143 

32 

100 

221 

37 

66 

269 

53 

61 

179 

26 
170 

115 
545 

1,088 

17 

15 

6 

0 

29 


67 


The  blessing  of  God  has  rested  upon  these 
schools,  conversions  have  been  frequent,  and 
numbers  are  in  a  process  of  training  for  the 
ministry  and  for  teaching. 

Bomhaif, — ^A  mission  at  this  place  was  com- 
menced in  1828  by  the  Scottish  Missionary 


Society,  but  has  been  for  several  yesrs  under 
the  care  of  the  Free  Church.  Rev.  John  Wil- 
son,  D.  D.,  has  been  laboring  there  ever  mx 
1829,  and  he  has  been  joined  from  time  to 
time  by  other  brethren.  The  society  has  then; 
an  important  high  school,  or  collegiate  iostitQ- 
tion,  as  at  other  places,  and  at  the  last  accoontB 
there  were  about  400  pupils  in  the  school  In 
a  letter  of  recent  date  Dr.  Wilson  says,— ''We 
are  striving  with  all  our  might  not  only  to  gi?e 
large  stores  of  knowledge  to  our  pupils,  bat  to 
qualify  them  by  the  culture  of  the  natiye  Ud- 
guagcs  which  we  have  extensively  stadied,  to 
communicate  that  knowledge  to  their  coontiy- 
men,  not  only  by  the  living  voice,  bat  bj  toe 
wider  working  press.  We  are  nusing  up  t 
body  of  native  authors  and  transUtors."  Quite 
a  number  of  the  pupils  are  Bomanists,  Chal- 
deans, Arminians,  and  Protestants ;  and  Dr. 
Wilson  savB,  ^*  It  is  an  unspeakable  adrnntaee 
to  them,  that  from  the  first  they  deal  with  toe 
Bible  as  the  word  of  God." 

PoofuiA.— This  place  is  100  miles  8.  £.  of 
Bombay,  and  about  75  miles  from  the  seiMoast, 
and  has  been  emphatically  termed  "*  the  natiTe 
hind  of  the  Mahrattas."  It  has  a  popalttio& 
of  about  100,000,  and  is  the  largest  military 
station  in  the  Bombay  presidency.  The  Free 
Church  has  several  missionaries  at  thie  place, 
and  besides  the  public  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
and  lectures  on  the  evidences  of  Ghristiamty, 
several  schools,  for  maies  and  females,  are  effi- 
ciently maintained,  the  total  number  of  papib 
beiiigf  between  five  and  six  hundred. 

Nagpoor. — ^This  place  is  in  the  interior  of 
northern  Hindostan,  several  hundred  miles 
N.  E.  of  Bombay,  and  has  a  population  of  orer 
100,000.  The  Free  Church  had  there  at  the 
latest  dates,  1853,  two  missionaries,  a  small 
church,  and  English  and  vernacular  schools 
containing  about  500  children.  During  the 
vear  embraced  in  the  last  report  six  Hindoos 
had  been  baptized,  one  of  whom  was  a  Bnh- 
min.  The  station  at  Nagpoof  is  regarded  as 
a  very  important  one,  occupying  as  it  does  a 
vast  section  of  country,  where  few,  if  aoj* 
Christian  influences  of  a  similar  kind  are 
Jbrought  to  bear  upon  the  native  mind.  Bat 
the  opposition  is  sometimes  very  violent,  both 
from  men  in  power  and  from  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people.  Still  the  missionaries  are  ena- 
bled to  continue  their  labors,  and  theyactoallj 
sold  during  the  last  year  over  5000  tracts. 

The  foregoing  brief  statements  show  that  the 
Free  Church  Hussions  in  India  are  performiog 
a  leading  aiid  most  important  agency  in  the 
department  of  education,  not  only  by  the  vast 
number  of  youth,  of  both  sexes,  brought  under 
their  tuition,  but  especially  by  the  position 
and  influence  given  to  the  Bible  in  all  their 
schools.  More  full  and  oompiete  statotica  oi 
the  schools  and  churches  at  these  sUt'wtf 
would  be  desirable,  but  they  aJe  not  famished 
in  the  missionary  journals  of  t^e  society 

Church  of   Scotlakd.— iThe  Established 
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Chiirch  of  Scotland  has  Uiree  mu»ioi»  in  Hin- 
doBtan,  yiz.,  at  Bombay,  Calcntta,  and  Madras. 
The  miflsion  at  Bombay  was  founded  by  the 
Scottiflh  Missionaiy  Society  in  1828,  and 
transferred  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1835. 
The  general  coarse  of  the  mission  has  been 
prcsperons.  There  is  now  at  that  station  one 
jSuropean  missionary,  Bey.  R.  Miller,  and  two 
female  assistants,  supported  by  the  Scottish 
Ladies'  Association.  The  number  of  scholars 
in  actual  attendance  upon  the  schools,  is  about 
400i  In  three  schools  and  an  orphan  asylum 
there  are  100  girls. 

The  Calcvtta  mission  was  established  in  1830, 
by  missionaries  now  adhering  to  the  Free 
Church.  It  had  in  1858,  two  missionaries. 
Messrs.  John  Anderson  and  James  Ogilyie,  and 
26  natiye  assistants.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
the  schools  was  1305,  of  whom  ab^t  1100 
were  generally  in  attendance.  One  of  the  na- 
tive teachers  of  the  ''Institution,"  or  high 
school,  had  been  b^tized  during  the  year,  but 
not  a  single  pupil  had  been  withdrawn  in  con- 
sequence. *'  Fiye  years  ago,"  say  the  mission- 
aries, **  had  a  teaclier  been  baptized,  more  tiian 
half  the  pupils  would  instantly  have  been  re- 
moyed.  A  few  years  ago  the  native  newsjpa- 
pm  were  peipetually  attacking  the  Institu- 
tion, and  holding  up  to  reprobation  those  pa- 
rents who  allowed  their  children  to  attend. 
But  this  is  veiy  seldom  done  now ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  importance  of  this  and  similar  insti- 
tations  is  very  generally  acknowledged  by  the 
native  press." 

At  Madras  the  missionaries,  by  the  last 
report,  1853,  were  Messrs.  Grant,  Sheriff, 
Black,  Walker,  and  Francis  Christian. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  had 
been  till  quite  recently,  400  boys  and  200 
girls.  But  the  number  had  been  diminished 
in  consequence  of  a  report  that  some 
of  the  children  were  likely  to  be  baptized, 
and  the  number  of  boys  was  reduced  to 
282,  while  the  number  of  girls  was  increased 
to  220. 

At  the  time  of  the  disruption  of  the 
Church  of  ScoUand,  all  the  missionaries  then 
connected  with  the  establishment,  adhered 
to  the  Fre«  Church. 

liUSH   PRKSBTTKBIAN     MiSBIOM. — ^Tho    Irish 

Presbyterian  Church  established  a  mission  in 
Hindostan  in  1841.  The  missionaries  were  Jas. 
Glasgow,  R  Montgomery,  J.  A.  Speers,  Adam 
Gh^gow,  and  J.  McKee.  They  occupied  three 
stations,  viz.,  Bajkote,  Gogo,  and  Surat,  situ- 
ated in  north-western  Hindostan,  the  two  for- 
mer in  Guzerat,  and  the  latter  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  Imm^ately 
upon  entering  the  field  these  missionaries  were 
enabled,  by  the  aid  of  the  London  Society  and 
the  cooperation  of  government  agents,  to  se- 
cure ample  missionpremiBes,  and  to  erect  suit- 
able buildings.  They  organized  a  church  of 
21  members,  and  entered  upon  the  usual  course 
of  missionary  labor,  as  preaching,  schools,  &c. 


^  They  now  have  four  stations,  three  mis- 
sionaries, and  three  native  assistants.  Ver- 
nacular services  are  held  on  the  Sabbath  and 
week-days.  There  are  schools  for  boys  and 
girls,  with  an  average  attendance  of  560 
scholars.  Prayer-meetings  are  maintained, 
and  there  have  been  several  baptisms. 

General  Baptist  Missionabt  SoasTTd — 
The  General  Baptists  of  England  commenced 
their  mission  in  Hindostan  in  1822.  They 
chose  for  their  field  that  part  of  the  country 
called  Orissa,  or  Ootkul  Kliand,  supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  country  of  the  Or,  or  Oriya 
tribe  of  Hindoos,  and  lying  between  19^  and 
230  N.  lat  and  84^  and  88o  K  long.  The 
boundaries  of  Orissa  have  been  changed  at 
difierent  periods,  but  as  now  generally  under- 
stood it  is  a  long  narrow  strip  of  land,  extend- 
ing from  Midnapore  in  the  north  to  a  few 
mUes  below  Ganjam  in  the  south,  and  from 
the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Ben^  in  the  east  to 
the  vast  range  of  mountains  m  the  west,  com- 
prising a  tract  of  about  300,  miles  in  length, 
and  from  20  to  170  miles  in  breadth.  The 
principal  towns  in  Orissa  are  Cuttack,  Bala- 
sore,  Jaiepoor,  Pooree,  Midnapore,  Ganjam, 
and  Berhampore. 

CvUadc  was  the  first  place  occupied  by  this 
society  as  a  station,  and  the  first  missionaries 
were  Kev.  Wm.  Bampton  and  Rev.  James 
Peggs,  who  arrived  in  Feb.  1822.  They  wero 
soon  joined  by  Bev.  Mr.  Lacev  and  wife. 
They  commenced  at  once  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  were  to  make  known  the 
Goi^  to  the  benighted  Orissans,  and  in  the 
mean  time  organized  schools,  and  taught  the 
heathen  as  they  were  able.  Preaching  in 
English  on  the  Sabbath  was  practiced  from 
the  commencement  of  the  mission,  and  an  in- 
fant church  was  soon  formed,  and  three  con- 
venient chapels  were  fitted  up.  Thousands  of 
tracts  and  Gospels  were  also  distributed  dur- 
ing the  first  year  or  two. 

Pooree* — In  Sept.  1823,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bamp- 
ton removed  to  Pooree,  or  Juggernaut,  a  little 
to  the  N.  £.  of  Cuttack.  It  was  one  of  the 
strongest  holds  of  Satan  in  aU  India,  for  there 
the  idol  Juggernaut  had  his  temple,  makinff 
the  whole  region  a  modem  Gkugotho,  ana 
causing  desolation  and  wo  of  the  most  appal- 
ling nature.  The  journals  of  the  missionaries 
at  Pooree  are  filled  with  the  most  shocking 
and  heartfiickening  details  of  the  idolatry,  des- 
titution and  wretchedness  of  the  vast  multi- 
tudes who  thronged  to  the  temple  of  Jugger- 
naut. On  one  occasion,  June,  1825,  250,000 
pilgrims  were  estimated  to  be  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  of  the  temple,  a  large  por- 
tion of  them  without  shelter,  and  without  de- 
cent food  or  clothing,  and  d^ng  off  in  the 
most  frightful  manner,  of  famine,  cholera-mor- 
bus,  and  other  diseases.  Says  one  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, "In  every  street,  comer  and  open 
space,  in  fact  wherever  you  turned  your  eyes, 
tne  dead  and  dying  met  your  view.    At  one 
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time  I  connted  upwards  of  60  dead  and  dying, 
from  the  temple  down  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
hospital,  omitting  the  sick  that  had  not  much 
life.  At  a  comer  opposite  to  the  hospital,  on 
a  spot  of  ground  twelve  feet  square,  I  counted 
ten  dead,  and  five  who  were  sick  and  nearly 
d^ul.  This  was  the  case  while  there  were 
several  sets  of  men  in  active  employ  carrying 
out  and  burying  the  dead.  You  will  now  per- 
haps reflect,  that  if  the  streets  were  thus 
crowded,  what  must  the  various  Golgothas  be  ? 
I  visited  but  one,  and  that  was  between  the 
town  and  the  principal  entrance.  I  saw  things 
that  I  shall  never  forget  The  small  river 
there  was  quite  glutted  with  corpses,  and  the 
wind  having  drifted  them  together,  they  formed 
a  complete  moss  of  putrifying  flesh.  They 
also  lay  upon  the  ground  in  heaps,  and  the 
dogs  and  vultures  were  able  to  do  but  little 
towards  consuming  them."  At  a  little  later 
date  the  same  writer  adds,  "  Pages  would  not 
be  sufiBcient  to  detail  the  miseries  of  the  de- 
luded worshipers  of  Juggernaut.  The  poor 
Silgrims  were  to  be  seen  in  every  direction, 
ead  and  in  the  agonies  of  death,  lying  by 
fives,  tens,  twenties,  and  in  some  instances  there 
were  hundreds  to  be  seen.  In  one  place  Mr. 
Lacey  counted  upwards  of  90,  and  m  another 
Mr.  Bampton  counted  140.  In  the  hospital  I 
believe  I  nave  seen  30  dead  at  once,  ana  num- 
bers more  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  even 
the  living  using  the  dead  bodies  for  pillows.'* 

It  was  amid  such  scenes  as  these  that  the 
missionaries  sought  to  difiuse  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God,  and  of  a  pure  Christianity, — a 
hopeless  attempt,  except  m  reliance  upon  the 
almighty  and  regenerating  Spirit  of  God.  lliis 
dependence  was  deeply  felt;  and  in  circum- 
stances fitted  ibost  powerfully  to  impress  such 
a  truth,  one  of  the  missionaries  writes  :  ^  The 
omnipotence  of  God  is  to  me  an  encouraging 
consideration.  In  the  power  of  God  is  all  my 
hope.  If  I  had  to  address  any  advocates  for 
ministerial  power  to  convert  sinners,  or  for  the 
power  of  the  Gkwpel  apart  from  Divine  influ- 
ence, I  would  say,  come  to  Juggernaut ;  and  if 
that  do  not  change  your  min&  you  are  incor- 
rigible." Again,  the  same  missionarv  says, 
"  1  am  daily  more  convinced  of  the  need  of  tne 
Holy  Spirit  I  have  seen  the  people  confound- 
ed in  their  gods  ;  I  have  heara  them  acknowl- 
edge the  infinite  superiority  of  Christ ;  I  have 
seen  them  much  aflected,  yea,  in  tears,  under 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  but  alas,  what  is 
all  this  without  the  Holy  Spirit  to  change 
their  hearts,  to  enlighten  their  minds,  and  to 
render  the  word  eflfectual  ?" 

The  constant  recurrence  of  such  language  in 
the  journals  of  these  devoted  laborers,  snows 
how  scriptural  were  their  views  on  fundamen- 
tal points,  and  how  exactly  the  General  Bap- 
tists accorded  in  their  belief,  with  the  mission- 
aries of  other  evongelical  societies  in  the  vast 
field  of  India.  That  they  should  labor  with 
success,  even  amid  the  desolations  of  Jugger- 


naut, was  to  be  expected,  hoik  from  tlinr  own 
spirit  and  the  promises  of  God.  Accordingly 
we  find,  at  the  end  of  four  vears,  that  th^  bad 
gathered  schools  in  Cnttach  and  Fooree,  com- 
prising 380  boys  and  148  girls.  Many  of  these 
children  were  able  to  read  the  Gospel  with  ft- 
cility ;  and  besides  the  advantage  to  the  child- 
ren, these  schools  became  diapels  for  the  de- 
claration of  the  Gospel  to  toe  heathen,  like 
the  '**  school  of  T^rannus,"  in  which  "  Pan!  &• 
puted  daily/* 

Balasore.—ln  the  early  part  of  1827,  the  so- 
ciety established  a  third  mission  at  Balasore,* 
town  situated  about  170  miles  S.W.  of  C&lcBtta, 
and  containing  about  10,000  people.  Bev.  Mt 
Sutton,  who  h  od  labored  some  time  at  Cuttack, 
was  the  first  missionary  at  the  place.  In  1832 
the  society  say  in  their  Report :  **  Ten  jws 
ago  our  first  missionaries  opened  their  fae&Teoly 
commission  in  broken  accents  on  the  pluss  o! 
Hindostan ;  and  there  Oriya  converts  bare 
been  gathered  to  the  Saviour,  and  BiodooB  now 
proclaim  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Qai^ 
The  grand  contest  between  light  and  dsrk&esfl 
in  one  of  the  darkest  regions  of  India,  bai 
thus  commenced.  Even  m  the  land  of  the 
modern  Moloch  of  the  East,  Satan  no  longer 
maintains  an  unmolested  empire."  It  is  a  fact 
entitled  to  distinct  and  honorable  mentioD, 
that  a  field  so  dark,  the  very  heart  of  Satan's 
empire  in  Hindostan,  and  a  reeion  that  had 
never  been  penetrated  by  a  single  misoonaiy, 
was  chosen  by  the  General  Baptists  as  their 
place  of  toil  and  conflict.  They  entered  into 
no  man's  labors,  und  counted  neither  ease  nor 
life  dear,  that  they  might  preach  the  Got 
pel  to  the  most  benighted  and  wretched  hear 
then  on  earth.  The  report  for  1832  menUons 
the  death  of  Mr.  Bampton,  one  of  the  first  mis- 
sionaries of  the  society  in  India.  The  same 
report  notices  the  suspension  of  missionarjr  ope- 
rations at  Bidasore,  on  account  of  a  deficiency 
of  laborers.  The  town  had  then  but  recently 
been  visited  with  an  inundation,  in  which 
about  20,000  persons  perished. 

From  Pooree  Mr.  Button  writes  this  jear : 
"  The  opposition  in  the  way  of  obscene  aboK 
runs  very  hiffh.  Oh,  the  abominable  eiprefr 
sions  shouted  out  against  me  this  eVenin|.  I|| 
would  frighten  holf  England  to  hear  them." 
Persecution  was  very  bitter,  especially  towanfe 
those  who  exchanged  Hindooism  for  ChriBti- 
anity,  and  of  this  class  there  were  some  ve^ 
striking  instances.  To  alleviate  the  triak  « 
the  converts  and  render  them  helpers  of  each 
other,  the  plan  was  adopted  of  settling  them 
together,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cuttack.  and  form- 
ing of  them  a  Christian  village.  Being  ont- 
casts  whom  none  would  assist,  they  could  thus 
enjoy  sympathy  and  aid,  could  assemble  con- 
veniently for  worship,  and  would  also  form  a 
body  of  Christians,  whose  example  wonld  be 
salutary.  The  place  of  their  assemblage  was 
named  Christianapoor. 

By  this  time  several  native  preachers  had 
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been  raised  ap,  of  whom  the  most  distrnguishr 
ed  were  QimeaDhor  and  Bama  Ghundra; 
Gnnga  especially  was  r^arded  as  a  powerful 

1)reacher  and  aa  astounding  witness  against 
lis  idolatrous  brethren.  His  illustrations  were 
often  exoesdinglj  bold  and  impressive.  For 
example :  when  wishing^  to  show  how  the  Qos- 
pel  would  ^read,  he  said — "  Suppose  we  were 
enveloped  in  complete  darkness ;  but  suppose 
it  was  ascertained  that  there  was  fire  in  the 
house  of  a  certain  individual  in  ponder  bazar, 
some  one  would  soon  run  and  light  his  lamp 
from  that  fire ;  others  would  light  their  lamps 
at  his,  and  others  again  would  light  their 
lamps  from  them,  and  so  on,  till  the  light 
would  spread  all  over  Cut  tack.  Thus  it  is 
with  the  true  light  of  religion.  All  is  thick 
darkness,  but  in  the  padre's  ^missionary's) 
house  there  is  fire ;  I  have  lighted  my  lamp  at 
his  fire  ;  you  will  liffht  yours  from  mine,  and 
others  again  will  lignt  theirs  from  you.  Thus 
the  true  light  wiU  become  universal."  Of 
Rama  it  was  also  testified  :  "  He  is  conscien- 
tious, humble,  teachable,  and  zealous.  As  a 
preacher,  he  is  a  thnnderer.  Sometimes  he 
almost  makes  me  tremble ;  and  the  eflfect  on 
natives,  when  he  feels  well  and  can  get  a  hear- 
ing, is  very  powerful."  Rama's  wife  was  the 
earliest  object  of  his  solicitude.  He  con- 
stantly taught  her,  and  sought  to  impress  upon 
her  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  his  efforts 
were  blessed.  She  became  a  well-informed 
and  decided  Christian,  and  was  a  great  help 
and  comfort  to  her  husband. 

In  this  year  (1832)  the  plan  was  adopted  by 
the  brethren  at  Cuttack,  of  establishing  coun- 
try bungalows  and  circuits  around  some  cen- 
tral point,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
principal  station.  They  chose  Bhogepoor  as 
the  centre,  a  place  eight  miles  from  Cuttack, 
surrounded  with  vill^g^  and  markets  to  a 
great  extent  It  was  the  auarter  from  which 
most  of  the  converts  had  come,  and  where 
great  inquiry  was  made  in  regard  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  mission  at 
Onttadc,  the  missionaries  labored  to  promote 
religion  among  the  European  residents,  preach- 
ing twice  to  them  every  Sabbath.  These 
eoorts  were  blessed,  and  many  of  the  govern- 
ment officers  and  soldiers  became  decidedly 
ploys.  **  At  the  communion  service,"  says  the 
missionary,  ''our  poor  dark  native  brethren 
and  sisters  are  ranged  round  the  same  table 
and  on  the  same  seats  with  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers  of  government"  Thus  the  na- 
tives were  led  to  see  that  their  rulers  acknowl- 
edged the  obU^tions  of  Christianity. 

In  1833  an  important  object  was  supposed 
to  be  gained  for  Fooree  and  for  ail  India,  viz., 
the  a&olition  of  the  Pilgrim  Tax.  Hitherto 
avarice  had  been  joined  to  Satanic  influence 
in  drawing  pilgrims  to  Juggernaut  All  the 
worldly  interests  of  the  most  abandoned,  im- 
pure, and  dq>raved  people  were  involved  in 


the  worship  of  this  idol.  By  this  craft  they 
had  their  wealth,  and  of  course  Uiey  opposed 
ever^  possible  obstacle  to  the  dSbrts  of  the 
missionaries.  The  sanction  which  the  English 
government  had  lent  to  idol  worship  was  also 
an  insuperable  difficulty.  But  now  tne  govern- 
ment passed  an  act,  instructing  its  officers  in 
India  to  terminate  the  guilty  support  of  Hin- 
doo idolatry  at  Juggernaut  and  other  temples. 
The  order,  however,  remained  a  dead  letter, 
the  East  India  Company  refusing  to  carry  out 
the  instructions  it  had  received.  As  the  con- 
nection of  the  British  government  with  idola- 
try is  an  important  topic,  and  one  with  which 
the  Gleneral  Baptists  came  into  closer  conflict 
than  any  other  missionaries,  a  somewhat  full 
statement  of  the  facts  may  be  desirable.  In 
their  report  for  1837,  the  Society  say : 

"  It  appears  that  the  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany, even  when  professedly  Christians,  are 
required  to  attend  neathen  and  Mohammedan 
festivals  for  purposes  of  respect;  that  in 
some  cases  they  are  required  to  present  offer- 
ings and  do  homage  to  iaols ;  that  the  poor  na- 
tives are  compelled,  without  compensation,  to 
attend  heathen  festivals  to  draw  the  idols' 
cars ;  and  that  European  officers  exercise  sq 
entirely  the  management  and  control  of  vari- 
ous temples,  that  no  expense  can  be  incurred 
but  under  their  direction;  and,  0  horrible  I 
not  even  the  prostitutes  connected  with  the 
temple  can  be  entertain^  or  discharged  with- 
out their  concurrence  1  And  those  who  thus 
d^^rade  themselves  lower  than  the  managers  of 
a  nouse  of  ill-fame,  are  high-minded  Engli^ 
gentlemen!  To  what  infamy  will  not  some 
men  stoop  through  the  accuised  lust  of  gold  I 
By  ihia  atrocious  svstem  has  the  British  gov- 
ernment in  India  been  disgraced;  and  the 
Indian  empire  of  Britain  has  been  exposed  to 
the  frown  of  that  holy  God  who  abhors  idola- 
try and  those  who  participate  in  the  abomina- 
tion." 

Glaring  and  awful  as  was  the  position  of 
Great  Britain  in  this  respect,  apologies  for 
inaction  were  found  from  year  to  year,  till 
1840,  when  the  Society  record  with  ^^reat  joy, 
that ''  the  wicked  Pilgrim  Tax,  which  in  its 
results  has  tended  so  greatly  to  add  to  the 
celebrity  of  Juggernaut,  is  at  length  abolished," 

Strong  hopes  were  now  entertained  that  the 
great  popularity  of  Juggernaut  would  decline, 
From  the  loss  of  one  of  its  main  supports ;  but 
these  expectations  proved  fallacious.  Tbe 
Pilgrim  Tax  had  inaeed  been  abolished,  but 
the  government,  in  other  forms,  still  extended 
its  support  and  patronage  to  the  bloody  Mo- 
loch of  the  East  From  year  to  year  the  mis- 
sionaries remonstrated,  and  their  efforts  were 
seconded  by  some  members  of  Parliament  and 
of  the  East  India  Company ;  ^t  in  1846  the 
Orissa  conference  of  missionaries  had  occasion 
to  adopt  the  following  resolutions  in  r^^d  to 
this  enormous  evil : 

^'Resolved,  That  as  a  very  general  opinion  is 
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prevalent  that  the  government  of  India  has 
abandoned  its  connection  with  the  temple  of 
Jnggernaat,  we  deem  it  obli^tory  on  us  as  a 
missionary  conference,  assembled  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Orissa,  to  state  that  each  is  not  the 
case.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  government 
has  restored  certain  lands  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  temple,  and  abolished  the  Filgrim  Tax ; 
they  have,  moreover,  ceased  to  receive  the 
presents  and  other  emoluments  connected  with 
the  idol :  and  thus  far  they  have  done  well ; 
but  the  government  do  still,  in  fact,  though  in 
another  form,  contribute  more  largely  than 
before  to  the  support  of  the  idol,  inasmuch  as 
they  have  not  only  relinquished  the  lands  and 
other  emoluments  of  the  temple  from  which 
thev  formerly  received  a  revenue,  but  have 
adaed  an  annual  donation  of  35,000  rupees, 
and  allow  the  proprietors  of  the  temple  to  re- 
ceive all  presents  and  levy  any  contributions 
they  please  on  the  pilgrims,  so  that  a  much 
larger  source  of  revenue  than  ever  is  now  open 
to  the  rajah  and  other  interested  parties. 

"  We  do,  therefore,  consider  the  continuation 
of  this  yearly  grant  to  Juggernaut  as  most 
anti-Christian  in  itself,  and  an  act  of  partiality 
Awards  this  idol,  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  neutral  position  the  government  professes 
to  sustain  towards  all  systems  of  religion  in 
India." 

These  facts  and  statements  are  brought  for- 
ward in  this  place  in  the  belief  that  they  may 
be  needed  both  in  England  and  America  to 
remove  the  impression  tnatthe  British  govern- 
meut  in  India  has  withdrawn  its  direct  and 
active  support  from  the  worship  of  Jugger- 
naut Such  is  not  the  fact.  In  their  report 
for  1852,  the  missionaries  say,  *'  It  is  mucn  to 
be  lamented  that  the  government  grant  in 
support  of  this  idolatry  is  not  yet  withdrawn." 
At  the  missionary  conference  held  at  Cuttack 
in  the  year  last  named,  the  brethren  protested 
against  this  crying  evil  in  the  following  terms : 
"jkesolved^  As  the  donation  to  Juggernaut  has 
not  been  discontinued,  and  as  we  have  wit- 
nessed through  another  year  the  wasting  and 
demoralizing  effects  of  the  system  which  it 
sustains,  we  are  constrained  to  repeat  our 
solemn  and  earnest  remonstrance  against  this 
iniquitous  support  of  idolatry." 

As  it  is  due  to  the  friends  of  missions  eveir 
where  that  this  subject  should  be  understood, 
and  certainly  not  unjust  to  the  Indo-British 
government,  and  as  it  comes  up  in  no  other 
connection  in  the  present  work,  the  precise 
rcsponsibilty  of  the  Government  in  the  support 
of  idolatry  may  be  given  in  another  form  of 
statement  adopted  by  the  missionaries  and  an- 
swering to  the  facts  as  still  existing.  They 
say  :  "  The  rulers  of  India  still  continue,  by  the 
payment  of  the  large  annual  grant  from  the 
public  treasury,  to  support  this  wicked  sys- 
tem, (the  worship  of  Jug^rnaut)  Nor  is 
this  all ;  a  pension  amounting  to  nearly  500 
rupees  is  allowed  to  a  byraggee  (public  servant 


or  agent)  on  account  of  daily  food  to  the  idol ; 
and  another  sum  of  2,666  rupees  is  pud  to 
another  byraggee,  that  he  may  distribute  the 
holy  food  among  the  starving  pilgrims." 

These  astounding  facts  the  Hindoos  have 
the  sagacity  to  turn  to  their  own  account. 
When  rebuked  for  their  idolatry  by  ibe  mis- 


sum  of  money  to  support  his  worship.    If  Ji^- 
gernaut  were  not  true,  would  the  government 
give  money  for  his  support?    Ask  thnt  bab- 
bler (missionary)  why  the  government  gives 
35,000  a  year  to  Juggernaut  if  he  be  not  true." 
These,  say  the  missionaries,  are  some  of  the 
forms  in  which  the  British  donation  to  Jug- 
gernaut is  mentioned  by  the  heathen.    The 
fact  of  its  being  given  is  universally  known, 
they  say,  and  only  one  reason  for  the  bestow- 
ment  is  ever  mentioned  by  the  idol  worshipefs, 
and  that  is  that  *' Juggernaut  is  true,  and 
therefore  the  wise  and  mi^ty  of  the  land  con- 
tribute to  his  supj)ort."    The  British  goven- 
ment  still  persiste  in  its  open  and  ^cient  pat- 
ronage of  idolatry  in  its  most  shocking  aod 
degrading  form,  in  defiance  of  the  fact,  stated 
by  the  missionaries,  over  and  over  again,  that 
the  government  erant  is  the  frincml  sapport 
of  Juggernaut,  that  more  human  fife  is  sacri- 
ficed at  the  shrine  of  this  idol  than  by  the  sat- 
tee  and  the  sword,  and  that  the  efibrts  of  the 
missionaries  to  enlighten  and  save  the  besotted 
and  wretched  masses  who  annually  visit  Poo- 
ree,  are  neutraliaed  and  baffled  by  British  in- 
terference.   In  their  report  for  1853  the  Orissa 
missionaries  protest  with  the  same  eamestoeES 
as  before    against   this  great   abomination. 
Thej[  say,  "  Our  mission  mis  now  reached  the 
thirtieth  year  of  its  history,  and  consecraently 
of  its  contest  with  this  gigantic  evil    Ihiring 
this  long  period  we  have  seen  Uie  groniid  of 
controversy  continually  shifting,  but  tiie  con- 
troversy itself  continually  renewed.    In  vain 
have  the  various  objections  been  met  by  the 
most  conclusive  refutation;  ever  and   anon 
some  new  friend  of  the  idol,  oblivious  of  post 
arguments  or  imperfectly  acquaint^  with  the 
real  facts  of  the  case,  has  come  forward  with 
some  new  caveat"  Thus,  to  this  hour,  the  mis- 
sionaries and  the  Christian  world  are  doomed 
to  disappointment,  and  to  the  humiliation  and 
grief  of  seeing  the  most  cruel,  corrupt,  and 
shocking  form  of  heathen  wor^ip  known  on 
earthy  supported  by  the  money  ana  influence  oi 
an  enlightened  and  Christian  nation.    It  is  a 
singular  fact,  moreover,  that  the  devoted  mis- 
sionaries of  this  society  have  occasion  to  ar- 
raign the  government  as  the  persevering  patron 
and  supporter  of  idolatry,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  speak  with  the  highest  satisfaction 
of  its  generous  and  noble  efforts  for  the  sup- 
pression of  human  sacrifices  among  the  mur- 
derous Khunds.    It  is  to  be  regreited  that  a 
government  which  is  doing  so  mudi  to  en- 
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eonrftge  Christian  missions  should  be  any  way 
invoWed  in  the  support  of  idolatry. 

For  several  years  past  no  missionaries  haye 
resided  permanently  at  Pooree ;  but  the  mis- 
sionaries from  several  stations  have  uniform- 
ly yisited  this  place  at  the  annual  festivals,  for 
the  purpose  of  distributing  tracts  and  Scrip- 
tures among  the  pilgrims,  and  instrMting  them 
by  preaching  and  conversation  whmver  hear- 
ers could  be  gathered.  The  Balatore  station 
was  continued  till  1838,  when  it  was  suspended, 
and  has  since  remained  without  a  missionary. 
BcrhamvoTtt  the  most  southern  station  of  the 
General  Baptists  in  Orissa,  has  b^n  steadily 
and  efficiently  sustained.  It  is  an  important 
post,  and  enjoys  the  labors  of  two  missionaries 
and  tiieir  wives.  The  people  are  worshipers 
of  a  most  detestable  idol,  and  of  course  are  in 
a  state  of  extreme  degradation.  A  proverb 
of  their  own  says,  "As  is  the  king  so  are  the 
subjects ;  as  is  the  ^od  so  are  the  worshipers.'^ 
There  are  three  native  preachers  at  this  place, 
in  whom  the  missionaries  have  great  coniSaence. 
Two  asylums,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  ^rls, 
are  accomplishing  great  good.  They  originat- 
ed in  a  desire  to  provide  for  the  children  of 
converted  natives,  which  could  not  be  done 
except  on  the  mission  premises.  To  these 
were  added  such  children  as  were  made  over 
to  the  missionaries,  from  time  to  time,  by  their 
parents  in  a  season  of  famine.  Some  also  were 
picked  up  in  a  state  of  starvation  after  being 
abandoned  to  death.  More  recently  another 
class  were  added,  viz. ;  children  rescued  from 
sacrifice  amonj^  the  Khunds,  an  extremely 
savage  people  mhabiting  the  Goomsur  moun- 
tains in  the  neighborho^  of  Berhampore,  and 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  sacrificing  great  num- 
bers of  children  to  their  stupid  and  bloody 
goddess.  Through  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
government  agents  J.  P.  Frye,  Esq.,  and  the 
missionaries,  g^reat  numbers  of  these  poor  vic- 
tims have  been  rescued  from  the  sacrificial 
knife,  and  put  into  the  asylums.  Mr.  Frye 
has  also  greatly  aided  in  the  establishment  of 
schools  among  the  Khunds  themselves,  and  a 
rescued  Khund,  brought  up  in  the  asylum,  is 
now  superintendent  of  those  schools.  It  was 
stated  m  the  report  for  1849,  that  Mr.  Frye 
had  been  instrumental  of  rescuing  one  hundred 
and  six  victims  from  the  horrid  Sasih  to  which 
they  were  doomed.  In  the  some  report  the 
following  deeplv  interesting  particulars  are 
given  of  this  before  almost  unheard  of  people : 
*'  The  last  full  moon  had  been  fixed  upon  for  a 
▼ciy  great  sacrifice,  in  anticipation  of  the 
agent's  arrival,  (it  is  the  time  for  sacrificing 
through  the  whole  sacrificing  country,)  but  he 
was  happily  in  the  midst  of  them  twelve  di^ 
before  the  appointed  time,  and  the  fcarral 
waste  of  human  life  was  mercifully  prevented. 
The  torture  with  which  the  revolting  rite  is 
performed  in  this  part  of  the  Khund  country 
exceeds,  if  it  be  possible,  the  worst  that  has 
been  heard  of  anywhere.    The  victim  is  sur- 


rounded by  a  crowd  of  half  intoxicated  Khunds, 
and  is  drigged  round  some  open  space,  when 
the  savages,  with  loud  shouts,  rush  on  the  vic- 
tim, cutting  the  living  fledi  piece-meal  from 
the  bones,  till  nothing  remains  but  the  head 
and  bowels,  which  are  left  untouched.  Death 
has,  by  this  time,  released  the  UDhappy  victim 
from  his  torture ;  the  head  and  bowels  are 
then  burnt,  and  the  ashes  mixed  with  grain. 
The  efforts  of  the  government  to  suppress  the 
abhorred  rites  of  human  sacrifice  and  female 
infanticide  among  these  barbarous  people,  and 
in  these  hills  and  jungles,  are  in  a  high  degree 
creditable  to  its  character.  The  revolting  rites 
of  sacrifice  and  female  infanticide  have  prevail- 
ed from  time  immemorial  in  the  impenetrable 
jungles  and  inaccessible  hills  of  the  Khund 
country.  No  one  can  tell  where  they  origi- 
nated, or  compute  the  frightful  waste  thev 
have  occasioned,  but  it  is  estimated  that,  al- 
lowing these  bloody  rites  to  have  prevailed 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era, 
as  the^  were  found  to  prevail  when  the  district 
was  discovered  a  few  years  since,  on  a  moder- 
ate computation  the  awful  aggregate  would 
exceed  three  millions.  We  have  thought,  and 
talked,  and  prayed  about  the  Khunds,  and  God 
has  answered  our  supplications,  though  in  a 
way  we  did  not  expect.  Who  can  calculate 
the  results  of  so  many  being  brought  under 
Christian  infiuence  7  " 

A  late  report  states  that  the  brethren  at 
Berhampore  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
considerable  auantity  of  fertile  land,  for  a  new 
Christian  settlement  The  experiment  of  thus 
providing  for  the  honorable  maintenance  of  tho 
increasing  Christian  community,  promises  to 
be  highly  successful.  A  chapel  and  mission 
bunefuow  have  been  built  for  this  village, 
chicny  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Frye,  and  an- 
other government  officer.  The  precise  number 
in  the  church  and  in  the  schools  at  Berham- 
pore is  not  stated  in  the  recent  reports.  The 
report  for  1853  contains  some  deeply  interest- 
ing accounts  of  the  Khund  boys  and  girls  in 
the  asylums.  Fourteen  of  these  rescued  chil- 
dren were  this  year  baptized,  after  ^vingevir 
denoe  of  sincere  conversion  to  Christ  They 
have  been,  like  thousands  of  others,  stolen 
from  their  parents  in  early  childhood  and  sold 
to  the  Khunds  for  sacrifice,  and  but  for  the 
efforts  of  the  missionaries  and  government 
agents,  theur  flesh  would  have  been  distributed 
piece-meal  in  the  fields,  instead  of  coming 
around  the  Lord's  table  to  commemorate  his 
love.  An  older  girl  of  this  class  was  married 
this  year  to  a  youuff  man  in  the  asylum,  and 
both  went  as  teacners  to  their  native  hills. 
Four  other  young  men,  who  had  been  rescued 
and  trained  in  tiie  asylum,  also  returned  to  the 
Khund  hiUs  as  teachers.  During  this  year, 
Col.  Campbell,  tho  government  agent  for  tha 
suppression  of  human  sacrifices,  rescued  120 
victims.  His  account  of  the  rescue  of  one 
pretty  little  gurl  is  full  of  tender  interest   He 
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had  received  informatioa  by  an  anooymons 
letter  that  a  sacrifice  was  w  take  place  about 
thirty  miles  from  their  encampment.  A  party 
were  sent  to  prevent  the  sacrifice,  and  by  tra- 
veling all  night  through  the  junele  they  reach- 
ed the  village  mentioned  at  day-dawn,  and 
found  everything  ready  for  the  murderous 
ofifering.  In  a  short  time  the  people  began  to 
assemble,  but  they  were  soon  surprised  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Colonel's  party,  who  made 
the  chief  men  prisoners,  and  Wught  the  little 
victim  away.  She  was  ready  bound  for  sacri- 
fice, and  had  the  detachment  been  two  hours 
later,  would  have  been  cruelly  cut  to  pieces. 
She  had  been  sold  for  this  horrid  death  oy  her 
own  father.  The  chiefis  and  head  men  of  the 
villages  have  now  signed  an  agreement  to 
abandon  the  inhuman  practice. 

Cuttackj  the  earliest  station  of  the  Society, 
has  been  uninterruptedly  maintained,  and.  is 
still  prosperous.  The  mission  church  numbers 
125.  There  are  two  asylums  for  boys  and 
girls,  conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  those  at 
Serhampore.  The  average  number  in  these 
asylums,  as  last  reported,  was  105,  of  whom  56 
were  rescued  from  a  bloody  death  on  the  hills 
of  Ooomsur,  Boad,  and  Chinna  ELined^.  Some 
of  the  remainder  are  the  orphan  cmldren  of 
idolatrous  parents,  and  a  large  number  are  the 
children  of  native  Christians,  left  fatherless  or 
motherless.  Bev.  Mr.  Sutton  and  his  wife, 
from  Cuttack  station,  visited  the  United  States 
about  twenty  years  since,  and  after  laboring 
much  to  promote  a  ^irit  of  Christian  missions 
among  their  friendfs  returned  again  to  their 
chosen  field.  The  two  native  ministers,  of 
whom  mention  has  already  been  made,  vis., 
Gunga  Dhor  and  Bama  Ohun&ra,  have  con- 
tinue to  be  very  faithful,  and  important  help- 
ers to  the  missionaries.  Honorable  mention 
is  also  made  of  two  other  native  preachers. 
An  interesting  sketch  of  these  four  individualB, 
with  fine  specimens  of  thdr  style  of  preachr 
ing,  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  bociety 
for  1862. 

Midnapori,  a  considerable  town  on  ^t  boiv 
dors  of  Orissa  and  Bengal,  and  about  70  miles 
from  Calcutta,  was  determined  upon  as  a  sta- 
tion by  the  Mission  Conference  in  1836,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brooks  subsequently  removed  to 
that  place.  A  neat  chapel  waa  built,  a  con- 
gregation collected,  and  tiie  first  Bindoo  con- 
verts soon  gathered  in.  Means  were  also 
found  for  the  extensive  distribution  of  Testa* 
ments,  and  other  religious  books  and  tracts. 
But  though  the  mission  promised  well,  it  was 
determine  to  remove  Mr.  Brooks  to  Calcutta, 
for  the  purpose  of  establisfaing  there  a  branch 
mission,  and  after  three  or  four  years  Midna- 
pore  was  dropped  from  the  Society's  reports. 

Chimjam,  situated  between  the  BerhampoK 
and  Pooree  districts,  was  occupied  by  a  mis- 
aionary  in  1840.  It  was  once  a  very  import- 
ant and  populous  European  settlement;  but, 
in  consequence  of  the  rapid  growth  of  Cal- 


cutta, and  the  prevalence  of  the  Ganjam  fever, 
80  called,  but  which  was  probably  the  plague, 
it  was  f(»8aken  by  the  Europeans,  and  the  na- 
tive  population  was  much  reduced.  At  the 
time  of  entering  upon  the  mission  here,  it  was 
bdieved  to  be  a  healthy  place,  and  prqwra- 
tions  were  made  for  permanent  labors;  but 
after  sofq^iwo  years  it  was  found  to  be  unsafe 
to  remaimhere,  and  the  station  was  given  up. 

KhundittOi  not  a  great  distance  from  Poo- 
ree, and  near  the  great  Juggernaut  load, 
is  first  mentioned  as  a  station  in  the  report  for 
1840.  But  no  European  missionary  naa  vet 
been  stationed  there,  though  the  Society  has 
been  often  and  strongly  urged  to  aend  one. 
Much.^ood  has  been  accomplished,  however, 
by  native  laborers,  in  proof  of  which  many  in- 
teresting facts  might  ne  stated.  The  station 
is  still  continued. 

Pideef  near  Pooree,  and  a  place  through 
whicn  nearly  all  of  Juggernaut's  pilgrims  pass, 
attracted  the  special  attention  oi  the  suasioii- 
aries  in  1847,  and  arrangements  were  soon 
made  for  commencing  operations  thera  In 
1849  two  missionaries  were  seat  to  this  sta- 
tion, and  since  that  time  a  church  of  twenty 
members  has  been  gathered,  and  ouite  a  num- 
ber of  the  natives  have  embraced  ChriBtiani^. 
Deeply  interesting  statements,  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  converts,  appear  in  the  jouxDab  of 
the  brethren  at  this  place. 

Choga  is  the  onlv  remaining  station  of  the 
Society  in  India  to  be  noticed.  It  is  described 
as  a  secluded  and  beautiful  spot,  six  nules 
from  Cuttack,  and  its  history  is  one  of  extreme 
interest.  It  appears  that  in  1833  two  in- 
quirers came  to  Cuttack  from  one  of  the  vil- 
lages of  Choga,  having  heard  much  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  listened  to  the  missionarieB,  both 
on  their  journeys  and  in  Cuttaek.  The  Gos- 
pel had  deeply  impressed  than;  but  they 
felt  unwilling  to  give  up  all  feat  its  sake. 
The  village  to  which  they  belonged  was  one 
of  sixteen  exempted  from  the  East  India 
Company's  r^^ations,  and  did  not  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  British  laws,  and  therefore  the  con- 
verts were  subject  to  confiscation,  banishment, 
and  every  abuse.  But  thc^  at  length  sent  a 
message  to  the  Cuttack  missionaries  to  come 
and  see  them,  and  the  interview  ended  in  their 
deciding  for  Christ.  They  were  baptised,  and 
in  a  moment  lost  caste,  were  stripped  of  every 
possession,  and  persecuted  in  the  bitterest 
manner.  But  the  missionaries  visited  the  rajah, 
and  persuaded  him  to  allow  the  converts  to 
remain,  if  they  would  build  houses  outside  the 
heathen  village.  This  gave  strength  to  other 
inquirers  to  come  out  and  profess  Christianity, 
and  soon  quite  a  number  of  frunilies  were 
gathered  together.  The  work  went  on  gradu- 
ally, and  in  1843  one  of  the  missionaries,  Mr. 
Laoey,  secured  a  large  piece  of  pound  for  a 
Christian  village.  It  was  a  hill  in  the  middle 
of  a  jungly  plain,  with  high  mountains  on  one 
side,  and  was  the  favwite  resort  of  tigers  and 
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tiueres.  A  mudoDar^.  in  describing  the  place, 
flays :  **  Crowded  cities  have  generally  been 
choeoi  by  missionaries  as  the  scene  of  their 
labors ;  bat  here  is  a  secluded  monnt,  far  away 
from  the  bnsy  haunts  of  men,  where  the  tiger 
and  the  leopard  and  the  bear  haver  remained 
nnmolested  for  ages,  on  which  the  God  of  mis- 
stoos  collects  from  the  rude  aericulturists  of 
the  district  a  people  for  himself.  It  is  cheer- 
ing, indeed,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  dense  jun- 
gle, to  see  a  beautiful  chapel  and  village ;  and, 
as  the  Sabbath  dawns  to  see  the  C&iBtians 
busily  preparing  on  every  hand  for  the  solemn 
services  of  the  sanctuary,  and  to  hear  the  voice 
of  prayer  and  praise,  from  a  spot  which  only  a 
few  years  since  was  darkness— dense  darkness, 
the  residence  of  the  goddess  of  thieves."  The 
village  church  of  Ghoga,  in  1853,  consisted  of 
BJxt^-four  members,  besides  eighty-five  nominal 
Christians.  They  are  industrious,  strict  ob- 
servers of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  colony  is  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  and  encourage* 
ment  to  the  missionaries. 

The  foregoing  statements  furnish  a  compre- 
bensiye  view  of  the  General  Baptist  missions 
in  Hindostan,  the  most  interesting  in  some 
respects  of  any  in  that  vast  field  of  idolatry. 
But  the  reports  are  defective  in  respect  to  the 
details  needed  for  a  statistical  table,  and  none 
can  be  furnished  that  would  be  of  value. 

[The  preceding  portion  of  the  article  on 
Hindostan    was   prepared   by  Bev.   K   D. 

MOOBK.] 

Fkbe-Will  Baptist  Misbionabt  SocixTr. 
— ^The  first  two  missionaries  of  this  Society, 
Messrs.  Noyes  and  Phillips,  with  their  wives, 
spent  their  first  six  months  in  India  as  labor- 
ers  in  connection  with  the  English  General 
Baptist  missionaries.  Mr.  Fhillins  superin- 
tended their  bazar  schools  at  Balasore,  and 
Mr.  Noyes  was  in  the  English  mission  school 
at  Cnttack.  At  the  eiroiration  of  that  time, 
it  was  mutually  agreed  that  these  brethren 
should  enter  a  separate  field,  and  Sumbhvdpore, 
the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name, 
was  setected.  It  lies  on  the  Mahanadi  river, 
250  miles  above  Cuttack,  and  contains  some 
15,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
rajah,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  populous 
country.  The  only  European  family  in  the 
place  showed  the  missionaries  every  possible 
kindness,  and  afforded  them  much  assistance. 
During  the  several  months  sp^t  in  building 
and  jveparing  for  a  permanent  location,  the 
missionaries  did  what  they  could  in  preaching 
and  distributing  books,  biz  starving  children 
were  given  them,  and  with  them  commenced 
a  boarding  school  system  which  has  been  use- 
ful to  the  mission.  Before  they  were  settled 
in  their  new  abodes,  the  missionaries  one  after 
another  were  brouffht  very  low  by  sickness. 
They  were  almost  destitute  of  the  comforts  of 
lilb,  and  their  hastily-built  houses  could  not 
shdter  them  from  the  scorching  heat  Hav- 
ing no  physician  or  nurses,  th^  assisted  each 


other  as  well  as  teir  debilitv  would  permit, 
Mrs.  Noyes  on  oi^occasion  leaving  her  sick 
bed  to  bleed  her  husband  After  burying  a 
child,  and  narrowly  es(;^ping  death  themselves, 
they  revived  so  far  as  to  be  put  on  board  a 
boat,  and  were  floated  down  to  Cuttack.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Phillips  were  called  to  bury  their  in- 
fant child,  which  she  followed  in  a  few  days, 
and  was  laid  in  the  gra?e  by  her  desolate  hus- 
band, attended  by  the  six  small  children  who 
were  her  scholars.  He  was  immediately  taken 
sick,  and  when  hope  had  nearly  fled,  he  too 
was  carried  on  board  a  boat,  being  almost 
unconscious,  and  was  taken  to  Cuttack.  A 
few  weeks'  residence  at  this  place,  where  they 
received  the  most  kind  attentions,  restored  the 
health  of  the  invalids ;  but  it  was  decided 
that  they  ought  not  to  risk  their  lives  by  a 
return  to  Sumbbulpore.  Balasore  having  been 
recently  vacated  by  the  return  to  England  of 
Bev.  Mr.  Goadly,  a  General  Baptist  mission- 
ary who  had  previously  occupied  that  station, 
by  the  advice  of  the  missionaries  at  Cuttack, 
Messrs.  Noyes  and  Phillips  located  there,  and 
commenced  their  labors  in  1847.  Balasore  is 
the  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  a  small  river  port  situated  on  the  g^reat 
pilgrim  road  leading  from  the  northern  provin- 
ces to  Pooree,  and  lies  on  the  river  Brundh^- 
balanp^  about  eight  miles  from  the  sea.  It 
contains  about  14,000  inhabitants,  and  about 
150  coasting  vessels 'are  owned  in  the  place, 
which  are  mostly  engaged  in  taking  salt  to 
Calcutta.  The  climate  is  comparatively  cool 
and  healthy.  At  Balasore  the  missionaries 
formed  the  nucleus  of  their  boarding-schools 
with  the  sue  native  children  given  to  them 
in  Sumbhulpore.  Others  were  rescued  from 
death  in  time  of  famine,  and  the  number  of 
scholars  soon  increased  to  fifty.  In  1850  there 
were  seventy-nine  merias  or  Khund  children 
in  the  two  boarding-schools  at  this  station, 
with  a  large  numb^  of  other  children  who, 
like  themselves,  were  kidnapped  and  kept  for 
the  purpose  of  being  ofierea  as  sacrifices,  in 
accordance  with  a  horrible  custom  that  pre- 
vails among  the  Khund  tribes.  These  merias, 
as  their  captors  call  them,  were  rescued  from 
their  intenaed  immohitors  by  some  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  British  government,  who  commit 
the  rescued  victims  to  the  missionaries  in  the 
country,  by  whom  they  are  brought  up  and 
educated.  A  considerable  number  of  tne  res- 
cued ones  have  died  of  cholera,  but  the  survi- 
vors are  doing  well. 

In  1840,  Bev.  0.  B.  Bacheler  and  wife  were 
located  in  Balasore,  soon  after  which  ill-health 
compelled  Bev.  E.  Noyes  to  return  to  his  na- 
tive land.  Mrs.  Bacheler  left  the  station  for 
America  in  1845,  but  died  a  few  days  after 
commencing  her  journey.  Bev.  B.  Cooley  and 
wife,  Miss  Lovina  Crawford,  and  Bev.  B.  B. 
Smith  and  wife  now  occupv  this  station ;  but 
on  account  of  the  ill-health  of  his  present 
wife,  Bev.  Mr.  Bacheler  has  been  compelled  to 
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return  with  her  and  th^  children  to  this 
country. 

All  the  missionaries  of  the  Society  hare 
been  obliged  sometimes  to  giye  medicine  to 
the  sick  and  dying  heathen ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  having  studied  medicine  previously 
to  his  going  to  India,  Bev.  Mr.  Bacheler  de- 
voted more  time  and  attention  to  this  depart- 
ment of  usefulness  than  could  be  consistently 
done  bv  the  other  brethren  of  the  mission. 
Through  his  efforts  a  dispensary  has  been 
established  at  Balasore,  which,  during  ten 
years  pasty  has  been  extensively  patronized. 
AH  applicants  for  medicine  have  been  supplied 
as  fully  as  the  means  furnished  would  aamit, 
and  numerous  surgical  operations  have  been 
performed.  In  1850,  Mr.  Bacheler  treated 
2,407  cases,  besides  performing  126  operations 
in  surgery.  As  the  patients  were  mostly  poor, 
the  medicines  and  services  were  bestowed  gror 
tuitously.  These  labors  for  the  physical  com- 
fort of  destitute  and  sufiering  iciolators  were 
performed  at  times  set  apart  for  such  services, 
so  as  not  to  allow  the  duties  of  the  physician 
to  interfere  with  those  of  the  missionair.^  On 
an  average  he  devoted  only  an  hour  daily  to 
his  patients.  He  also  formed  a  Medical  Class 
of  the  native  converts,  to  whom  he  lectured 
dail^.  The  students,  by  taking  copious  notes 
of  his  lectures,  were  furnished  with  a  compe- 
tent guide  in  treating  the  ordinary  diseases  of 
the  country,  which,  if  they  are  studious  and 
industrious,  will  afford  them  a  comfortable 
support,  and  make  them  respected  among  their 
countrymen.  Twelve  vonng  men  have  attend- 
ed this  class,  six  of  whom  have  completed  the 
course  of  two  years'  study,  and  are  now  useful 
in  their  calling.  Mr.  Bacheler's  medical  hir 
bors  were  considered  beneficial  to  his  mission- 
ary work,  as  they  secured  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  many  to  whom  he  could  otherwise 
have  had  no  access. 

Early  in  1840,  Rev.  Mr.  Phillips  took  a  por- 
tion of  the  boarding-school  and  some  of  the 
native  converts  at  Balasore,  and  went  with 
them  to  Jellosore,  where  he  commenced  a  new 
station.  Jellosore  is  situated  on  the  great 
pilgrim  road,  previously  named  in  this  article, 
tiiirty  miles  north  of  Balasore,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  densely  populated  country,  one  hundred 
and  twelve  mues  from  Calcutta.  It  is  rather 
a  collection  of  villages  than  a  conmact  town. 
Nominally  the  district  in  which  tfellasore  is 
located  belongs  to  the  province  of  B^gal,  but 
its  inhabitants  are  mostly  Oriyas,  numbering 
about  half  a  million  of  souls.  There  is  but 
one  European  family  within  thirty  miles  of  the 
station,  and  the  missionary  has  toiled  alone 
more  than  thirteen  years.  During  this  period 
he  buried  his  second  wife,  who  was  eminently 
pronared  for  usefulness  in  the  boarding-school. 
A  day  school  and  a  boarding-school  have  been 
in  operation  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
time  at  this  station ;  and  some  four  years  affo 
a  hospital  was  established  there,  mostly  for  the 


benefit  of  heathen  pilgrims,  and  huge  nambera 
of  the  sick  have  received  medical  aid.  The 
annual  number  of  patients  has  usually  varied 
from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred.  The  hos- 
pital was  erected  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor ; 
and  like  the  dispensary  at  Balasore,  it  has 
been  sustained  by  subscriptions  in  India.  The 
natives  have  ^ven  small  sums  for  its  sapport, 
but  the  principal  contributions  woe  made  by 
Europeans. 

Some  six  months  after  his  arrival  in  India, 
in  1844,  Rev.  J.  C.  Dow  located  in  Midoapiore. 
It  is  the  capital  of  a  district  in  the  prariBoe 
of  Bengal,  and  contains  some  20,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  district  is  peopled  ^  ahoat  one 
and  a  half  millions  of  Bengalis.  The  town  is 
about  seventy-five  miles  from  Calcutta,  aodthe 
climate  is  unusually  healthy.  A  short  tiioe 
before  Mr.  Dow  located  in  Midnaporo,  the 
place  was  vacated  by  the  General  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries. Three  years  of  excessive  toil  broke 
him  down,  when  he  was  compelled  to  retnn  to 
his  native  land  a  confirmed  invalid.  There  are 
some  twenty  European  families  in  the  town, 
who  would  do  considerable  towards  the  sop- 
port  of  a  missionary,  were  one  sent  there. 
Three  times  has  this  promising  station  bea 
occupied  by  different  missionary  societies,  and 
as  many  times  has  it  been  abandoned  for  want 
of  laborers. 

In  1852,  a  new  interest  was  commenced  at 
a  place  called  Santipnr,  which  is  aboat  six 
miles  fix>m  Jellasore,  and  near  several  large 
villages.  Two  hundred  acres  of  land  hate 
been  secured,  on  which  a  Christian  settlement 
has  been  commenced,  especially  for  the  bene6t 
of  the  Santals.  There  is  on  the  lot  a  small 
Santal  village,  and  there  are  others  near  it 
Some  thirty  or  fortv  acres  of  the  hmd  are  un- 
der cultivation,  and  the  rest  is  covered  with 
jungle  or  brush  wood.  The  settlement  is  re- 
garded as  the  outer  court  of  the  teoople,  into 
which  Gentiles  may  be  admitted.  It  is  ^ 
signed  to  afford  refuge  and  protection  to  inqui- 
rers, while  in  their  transition  state  from  hea- 
thenism to  Christianity,  where  the  Santals 
may  be  secure  from  the  interference  and  op- 
pression of  the  landholders,  and  native  Chris- 
tians enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  labors,  and  wor- 
ship God  unmolested.  Though  the  heathen 
are  permitted  to  settle  on  the  premises,  ^^ 
are  adopted  forbidding  all  idolatrous  practic^ 
enjoining  moral  duties,  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  attendance  at  worship,  Ac 

A  Sabbath-school  is  held  every  Lordwg 
afternoon,  and  a  day  school  has  been  opeoed 
for  the  heathen  children,  from  the  adjaceot 
villages  and  the  children  belonging  to  the  star 
tion.  It  is  designed  to  be  in  part  a  farming 
community,  and  several  of  the  native  Chris- 
tians are  abready  cultivating  small  lots  for  agri- 
cultural purposes. 

During  his  residence  in  Jellasore,  Ber.  Mr. 
Phillips  has  labored  considerably  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Santals,  spending  what  time  he  could 
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spare  from  his  other  duties,  in  visiting  their 
Tillages,  acqairing  their  language,  gettinif  a 
few  of  their  chil<ueD  into  school,  and  giving 
the  people  a  written  laog^iage*  Having  no 
eoUeagoe  he  has  been  able  to  do  bat  little  in 
this  interesting  and  important  work,  bat  what 
he  has  done  has  not  been  lost  Several  of  the 
Santal  yoath  were  brought  into  a  school 
which  he  established  in  Jelh»ore,  where  they 
were  tanght  their  own  language,  reduced  to 
system,  and  written  for  the  first  time  in  a 
book.  But  little  reli^ous  concern  was  ob- 
served among  them,  till  1847,  when  some  of 
the  scholars  began  to  manifest  a  deep  interest 
in  spiritual  things.  Several  of  them  soon  ob- 
tained a  hope  in  Christ,  two  of  whom  promise 
to  be  useful  to  the  mission  and  their  country- 
men, either  as  preachers  or  school  teachers. 
Thou|^h  alone  and  engaged  much  of  the  time 
in  Onya  labors,  Mr.  Phillips  has  been  enabled 
to  translate  the  Qospel  by  Matthew  into  San- 
tal, and  is  now  engaged  in  translating  Mark 
into  the  same  language.  He  has  written  a 
Santal  primer  of  24  pp. ;  a  seouel  to  it  of  44 
pp. ;  and  an  Introduction  to  the  Santal  lan- 
guage, comprising  a  grammar,  reading  lessons, 
and  a  vocabukt^  of  nearly  ^re  thousand 
words.  It  contains  190  pp.  He  has  also 
written  a  tract  and  ffeograpny  in  Oriya.  Rev. 
Mr.  Noyes  prepared  an  Oriya  tract  and  Bev. 
Mr.  Bochelcr  a  medical  guide,  both  in  Oriva 
and  Bengali.  These  are  the  principal  works 
that  the  missionaries  have  published  Mrs. 
Phillips  has  recently  arrived  in  this  country. 
She  left  Orisaa  with  hef  children,  partly  with 
a  view  of  educating  them  here,  ana  partly  on 
account  of  her  ill-health.  Her  husband  de- 
signs to  follow  his  familv  in  a  year  or  two,  and 
after  recruiting  himsel/,  return  with  part  of 
them  to  his  present  field.  Nothing  occurring 
to  prevent  it,  he  will  then  engage  more  ear- 


nestly in  the  work  of  translating  the  Scrip- 
tures into  Santal.  Appropriations  are  ex- 
pected from  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  to  aid  him  in  the  eflfort 

The  following  account  of  the  results  of  the 
mission  is  taken  mostiv  from  Rev.  O.  R 
Bacheler's  work,  entitled  Hindooism  and 
Christianity  in  Orissa : 

1.  The  Gospel  has  been  preached  as  exten- 
sively as  two  or  three  missionaries,  assisted  by 
four  native  preachers,  could  do  it  in  a  district 
inhabited  by  more  than  a  million  souls.  A 
good  impression  has  been  made ;  the  minds  of 
the  people  have  been  in  a  measure  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  Qospel ;  and  obstacles 
to  the  work  that  at  first  seemed  to  be  almost 
insurmountable,  have  begun  to  disappear. 

2.  The  Bible,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  sepa- 
rate parts,  has  been  extensively  circulated. 
Good  has  been  done  in  this  way,  and  also  by 
the  extensive  scattering  of  religious  tracts 
among  the  people,  multitudes  of  whom  have 
read  what  was  put  into  their  hands. 

3.  Some  seventy-five  young  men,  women, 
and  children  are  receiving  a  religioos  edaca- 
tion  in  the  boiurding-schools,  where  several  of 
the  most  prominent  membere,  preachers,  phy- 
sicians and  teachers  have  been  instructed,  who 
will  exert  an  important  ii^uence  in  Orissa's 
evangelization. 

4.  Four  native  preachers  have  been  raised 
up,  who  are  qualified  for  extensive  usefulness 
in  this  great  work. 

5.  Two  churches  have  been  organized,  both 
nnmberiuff  some  forty^ve  members,  gathered 
from  the  darkness  and  degradation  of  heathen- 
ism. Some  who  were  converted  at  the  stations 
have  left  and  united  with  other  churohes,  and 
others  have  been  removed  to  their  heaveiily 
rest 
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Amebican  Fresbttebiak  Missions. — The 
missioQS  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  in  India  were 
oommenoed  in  1833.  The  first  missionaries 
were  the  Kev.  Messrs.  William  Beed  and  John 
0.  Lowrie,  and  their  wives,  who  arrived  at 
Calcutta  in  October  of  that  year.  They  were 
sent  oat  by  the  Western  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety,  with  instructions  to  select  a  station  in  some 
part  of  the  northern  provinces,  if  this  should 
appear  to  be  expedient,  after  consulting  with 
Christian  friends  in  that  city ;  otherwise,  they 
were  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  any  other  part  of 
India,  or  of  the  Eastern  world.  They  were 
greatly  favored  in  obtaining  information  and 
counsel  from  several  gentlemen  who  were 
hu*gely  acquainted  with  the  country,  particu- 
larly the  Kev.  William  H.  Fearce,  of  the  Eng- 
lish Baptist  mission,  the  Kev.  Alexander  Dutf, 
D.D.,  of  the  Scotch  mission,  and  Sir  Charles 
Trcvelyan,  K.  C  B.,  one  of  tiie  Secretaries  in 
the  political  department  of  the  government,  who 
had  himself  resided  in  the  Upper  Provinces. 
As  the  result  of  these  inquiries,  it  was  coor 
sidered  advisable  to  proceed,  as  originally  con- 
templated, to  the  remote  north-western  part  of 
the  country ;  and  the  city  of  Lodiana,  on  the 
river  Sutlej,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Indus, 
was  chosen  as  the  station  to  be  first  occupied. 

The  principal  reasons  for  choosing  the  Upper 
Provinces  as  their  general  field  of  labor,  were 
these:  The  urgent  need  of  missionaries  and 
teachers  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  its  being 
in  a  great  measure  unoccupied  as  missionary 
ground ;  the  superior  energy  of  the  people,  as 
compared  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lower 
Provinces;  the  relation  of  the  north-western 
parts  of  India  to  other  Asiatic  countries  west 
and  north,  which  suggested  the  hope  that  the 
Gospel  might  be  eventually  extended  firom 
thence  into  the  heart  of  Central  Asia;  the 
vicinity  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  aflfording 
places  of  resort  to  missionaries  whose  health 
might  become  impaired  by  the  hot  climate  of 
the  plains.  Besides  general  considerations  of 
this  kind,  there  were  some  special  reasons, 
arising  out  of  the  liberal  views  concerning  the 
education  of  the  natives,  which  were  held  by 
European  gentlemen  of  influence  at  some  of 
the  north-western  cities,  and  the  desire  of  some 
of  the  native  chie&  to  obtain  for  their  sons  the 
advantages  of  education  in  the  English  lan- 
^age.  As  an  example  of  both.  Sir  Chiude 
Wade,  the  political  agent  of  the  governm^t 
at  Lodiana,  hod  set  on  foot  a  school  for  the  in- 
struction of  native  youth  in  English,  which 
was  attended  by  sons  and  other  relatives  of 
certain  Sikh  Sardara  or  chiefs,  and  of  the 
Aflghan  exiles  then  living  at  Lodiana.  This 
school  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  mis^ 
sion,  and  the  generous  support  of  its  founder 
was  continued  until  his  official  duties  called 
him  to  a  distant  part  of  the  co^ntry^  It  is 
still  in  successful  operation. 

The  missionaries  recognized  with  grateful 
feelings  the  hand  of  Providence,  in  directing 


the  time  of  their  arrival  in  India  at  the  precise 
juncture  of  circumstanoes  which  had  toned 
the  attention  of  Christian  observers  with  spe- 
cial interest  to  the  north-western  proviaces. 
If  they  had  reached  India  a  year  aooner,  their 
choice  of  a  field  of  labor  might  have  been  a 
very  different  one ;  or,  if  a  year  later,  they 
would  probably  have  found  the  ground  at  Lo- 
diana already  occupied,  and  that  perhaps  by 
some  educational  institution  from  mm^  Uie 
Christian  religion  would  have  been  exdaded. 
They  also  recognized  with  thankfiibesg  the 
fiivor  that  was  shovm  to  them  in  the  ^»  of 
some  of  the  most  influential  persoDS  in  the 
country ;  so  that  although  they  had  Umded  at 
Calcutta,  feeling  uncertain  what  their  reccp 
tion  might  be,  they  were  cordially  aided  m 
their  work  by  those  who  were  in  positioos 
greatly  to  promote  or  to  nreveot  its  sacces; 
while  nothing  could  exceea  the  frieodly  iDte^ 
eat  in  their  mission  which  was  manifegted  bv 
all  the  European  missionary  brethren  litA 
whom  they  became  acquainted.  Thus,  haviog 
favor  is  tne  siffht  of  God  and  his  people,  their 
missionary  field  was  chosen  and  their  ptauB  of 
work  were  laid. 

How  often  do  we  see  that  the  Lord's  thoogbti 
are  not  our  thoughts,  neither  his  ways  oar 
ways  I  Signally  was  this  shown  in  the  early 
history  of  this  mission.  Only  one  of  the  first 
company  of  missionaries  was  permitted  to  see 
this  carefully  and  well  chosen  field  of  labor; 
two  of  the  others  were  early  called  to  their 
rest— Mrs.  Lowrie  and  Mr.  Reed—both  by 
consumption ;  and  Mrs.  Beed  had  accompanied 
her  husoand  on  the  voyage  homeward,  which 
he  did  not  live  to  complete.  The  remainiDg 
member  of  this  company  reached  the  ctatioD  at 
Lodiana  in  Novemoer,  1834,  and  entered  on 
bis  duties ;  but  a  few  dava  afterwards  he  tu 
taken  with  dangerous  iUness.  For  seTeral 
we^  the  mission  seemed  likely  to  become  ex- 
tinct, by  his  removal  from  the  scenes  of  this 
life ;  and,  on  his  partial  recovery,  he  was  told 
by  his  medical  liittendantB  that  he  most  not 
attempt  to  remain  in  the  hot  climate  of  India 
A  year  longer,  however,  was  spent  bv  him  a 
the  charge  of  a  school,  preaching,  and  making 
journeys  and  inquiries,  to  gain  informaUon  for 
the  use  of  the  mission  and  the  church  at  home ; 
thus  doing  the  work  of  a  pioneer.  In  Jaoatf^* 
1836,  he  left  Lodiana,  and  Calcutto  in  April, 
on  a  visit  to  this  country  for  health;  bat 
eventually  the  hope  of  returning  to  the  missiofl 
was,  for  the  same  reason,  reluctantly  aban- 
doned. _, 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Rev.  Messre.  JMnes 
Wilson  and  John  Newton,  and  their  wim, 
had  arrived  at  Lodiana  in  DecembcrlWa, 
and  entered  upon  enlarged  labors  in  (he  8e^ 
vice  of  Christ  Besides  the  school  and  other 
duties,  they  took  charge  of  a  printing-p««  f" 
1836,  which  has  been  a  valuable  auxiluuy  m 
the  missionary  work. 
The  third  company  of  missionaries,  the  Ker. 
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Messrs.  James  &  Campbell  find  James  Mo- 
Ewes,  and  Meesn.  Jestse  tt.  Jamieflon,  Wil- 
liam 8.  Roeers  and  Joseph  Porter,  and  their 
wires,  reached  Calcutta  in  March,  1836.  It 
was  Mr.  Lowrie's  privilege  to  welcome  these 
brethren  on  their  arrival,  and  to  aid  them  in 
preparingfor  ^bat  foarmj  to  the  Upr^  Pro- 
Tinces.  Their  meeting  was  of  deep  mterest, 
as  may  readily  be  supposed,  especially  to  one 
who  had  seen  so  severe  bereavements  and  so 
many  dark  hours  in  the  short  history  of  the 
minion.  It  was  now  apparent  Ihat  these  afflic- 
tions were  not  intended  to  discourage  the  sop- 
Sorters  of  the  mission,  bot  to  teach  imem  their 
ependence  on  divine  grace  alone ;  to  pnrify 
their  motives ;  to  diasten  and  strengthen  their 
zeal ;  and  thus  at  the  latter  end  to  do  them 
good,  so  that  by  their  means  God  would  im- 
pNart  the  matcst  blessings  to  those  who  were 
sitting  in  darknesB  and  the  "  Tegiou  and  shadow 
of  death.'' 
The  brethren  of  this  new  reinforcement  soon 

Proceeded  on  thdr  journey  to  Lodiana,  but 
(r.  McEwen  was  led,  by  what  appeared  to  be 
indications  of  the  will  of  Providence,  to  stop 
at  Allahabad,  a  large  city  at  the  function  of 
the  Ganges  and  the  Jt^na,  whicn  has  ever 
since  be^  occupied  as  a  missionary  station. 
Mr.  McEwen's  labors  were  crowned  with  pleas- 
ing success,  and  a  church  was  formed  in  Jan- 
nary,  1837,  with  13  members.  Besides  preach- 
ing, he  gave  a  part  of  his  time  to  the  chai^ 
of  schools,  in  wnich  he  was  greatly  assisted  by 
his  e<iually  devoted  wife;  but  they  were  not 
permitted  to  continue  long  in  these  encourag- 
ing labors.  On  account  of  the  loss  of  heal£, 
he  was  compdled  to  leave  India  in  1838 ;  and, 
after  serving  the  cause  of  Christ  as  a  i»8tor, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  he  was  called  to 
his  rest  in  1845. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  other  members  of  this 
third  company  at  the  end  of  their  journey,  in 
1836,  two  new  stations  were  formed.  One  of 
these  was  at  Sahamnpur,  130  miles  south-east 
from  Lodiana;  the  other  was  at  Sabathu, 
110  miles  north-east  from  the  same  place,  in 
the  lower  ranges  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains, 
at  an  elevation  of  about  4000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  unordained  brethren  of 
this  company  were  graduates  of  colleges,  in 
preparation  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  llicy 
went  out  as  teachers,  but  with  the  expectation 
of  prosecuting  their  theological  studies,  and 
they  were  afterwards  orddned  to  the  sacred 
office. 

A  church  was  organized  at  Lodiana  in  1837; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  two  of  its  first  three 
native  members  have  since  become  valuable 
laborers  in  the  missionary  work ;  one  as  a  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel,  and  another  as  a  teacher. 
This  must  be  viewed  as  a  sif^nal  proof  of  Godls 
favor  towards  this  infant  church,  and  as  a  hap- 
py example  of  the  way  in  which  the  Gospel  is 
to  be  more  and  more  extended  in  heathen 
countries.    The  schools  at  Lodiana,  Baharun- 


pnr,  and  Sabathu,  were  vigorously  carried  for- 
ward, and  the  brethren  were  engaged  in  preach- 
ing, distributing  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  r& 
ligious  tracts,  making  journeys  to  places  where 
large  assemblages  of  natives  were  collected  on 
festival  occasions ;  but  little  more  will  be  at> 
tempted  here  than  to  prelient  a  chronological 
outhne  of  the  arrivals  of  the  missionaries,  with 
some  of  the  leading  facts  in  thdr  work. 

The  fourth  company  of  missionaries,  consist- 
ing of  Bev.  MesBTB.  H.  R.  Wilson,  Jr.,  John 
fl.  Morrison,  and  Joseph  CaldweU,  Mr.  James 
Craig,  teacher,  and  Mr.  Beese  Morris,  printer, 
and  their  wives,  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  April, 
1838.  There  they  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McEwen, 
on  their  return  homewards,  and  were  greatly 
aided  by  them  in  making  arrangements  for 
their  journey.  One  of  their  number,  however, 
had  already  reached  the  last  stage  of  her  pil- 
grimage ;  Mrs.  Morrison  was  taken  to  her  rest 
before  leaving  Calcutta,  after  a  brief  illness  of 
eholera.  Her  afflicted  companions  pro<»eded 
to  their  several  stations :  Mr.  Morrison  to  Alla- 
habad, to  join  the  Bev.  James  Wilson,  who 
had  taken  charge  of  the  station  on  Mr.  Mo- 
Ewen's  removal ;  Mr.  Morris  to  Lodiana ;  and 
Messrs.  Caldwell  and  Craig  to  Babarunpur. 
Mr.  H.  R  Wilson,  wh  ile  proceeding  to  the  station 
at  Lodiana,  was  led  by  Providence  to  stop  at  Fut- 
tehgurh,  on  the  Ganges,  two  hundred  miles  above 
Allahabad,  a  town  which  had  been  pointed 
out  by  some  of  the  earlier  brethren  as  eligible 
for  a  missionary  station.  Here,  with  an  inter- 
esting fkmily  of  orphan  children,  4i  part  of 
whom  were  placed  under  his  care  by  a  pious 
English  physician,  and  assisted  by  Gopeenath 
Nnndy,  the  teacher  previously  employed  in 
their  instruction,  Mr.  Wilson  be^n  important 
labors,  which  have  been  steadily  prosecuted 
ever  since,  with  evident  tokens  of  the  favor  of 
Heaven. 

In  February,  1839,  the  Bev.  MeBBfs.  Joseph 
Warren,  John  £.  Freeman,  and  James  L. 
Scott,  and  their  wives,  arrived  at  Calcutta, 
and  became  connected,  the  first  two  with  Alla- 
habad, and  the  last  with  Futtehgurh.  A 
printing-press  was  sent  out  with  Mr.  Warren, 
which,  under  his  efficient  superintendence,  be- 
came an  invaluable  means  of  promoting  the 
influence  of  the  mission.  In  November  of  this 
year,  Mrs.  Caldwell,  at  Sahamnpur,  was  called 
to  her  rest 

In  December  of  the  next  year,  the  Bev. 
Messrs.  John  C.  Bankin  and  William  H. 
McAuley,  and  their  wives ;  the  Bev.  Jos.  Owen 
and  Miss  Jane  Yanderveer,  teacher,  arrived  at 
Calcutta.  Mr.  Owen  joined  the  Allahabad 
Mission,  and  the  rest  proceeded  to  Futtehgurh. 
In  this  year,  1840,  the  work  of  translating  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  and  preparing  other  reli- 
gious books  and  tracts,  negan  to  be  reported 
as  occupying  much  of  the  time  of  some  of  the 
missionaries.  One  of  these  works  was  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Gospel  of  John  from  the  original 
Greek  into  Punjabi,  tiie  language  of  the  Sikhs ; 
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another  was. the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  into  Hindustani,  with 
the  Scripture  references  at  the  bottom  of  the 

In  the  year  1841,  churches  were  organized 
at  Sahamnpur  and  Futtehgurh,  and  twenty- 
seven  native  members  were  reported  at  all  the 
stations. 

The  Bev.  Messrs.  Levi  Janvier  and  John 
Wray,  and  their  wives,  reached  India  in  Jan- 
uary, 1842,  and  were  stationed — ^the  former  at 
Loaiana,  and  the  latter  at  Allahabad.  Messrs. 
Morrison  and  Caldwell  were  married.  Mrs. 
Porter  was  called  this  year  to  her  rest  Dr. 
Willis  Green  reached  India  in  November ; 
spent  a  few  months  at  Lodiana ;  and  returned 
home,  the  climate  not  suiting  his  health. 
Churches  were  organized  at  Suiarunpur  and 
Futtehgurh,  and  the  year  was  further  signal- 
ized by  the  organization  of  three  Presbvteries 
under  the  instructions  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, composed  of  the  ministers  in  each  mission, 
and  taking  their  names,  like  the  missions, 
from  the  l^iding  city,  or  the  station  first  occu- 
pied, in  the  bounds  of  each  f  Lodiana,  Fur- 
rukhabad,  and  Allahabad.  The  brethren  at 
Sahamnpur  being  ecclesiastically  related  to 
the  General  Synod  of  the  Beformed  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  were  constituted  by  their  Synod 
into  a  separate  Presbytei^.  Their  relations 
to  the  Board  as  missionaries  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  other  brethren,  and  the  intercourse 
between  them  has  been  mutually  pleasant  and 
beneficial  A  part  of  their  support  has  always 
been  furnished  by  churches  oi  the  Beformed 
Synod. 

The  year  1843  was  marked  by  the  arrival  in 
India  of  the  Bev.  John  J.  Walsh  and  his  wife, 
who  were  connected  with  the  Furrukhabad 
mission ;  the  death  of  the  second  Mrs.  Morri- 
son ;  the  return  to  this  country  of  Mr.  Bogers 
and  family,  on  account  of  Mrs.  Bogers's  ill- 
health  ;  and  of  Mr.  Morrison,  also  for  health ; 
the  forming  of  a  new  station  at  Mynpurie,  40 
miles  west  of  Futtehgurh ;  the  licensure  of  the 
native  assistants,  Golok  Nath  and  Gopeenath 
Nundy,  by  the  Presbyteries  of  Lodiana  and 
Furrukhabad ;  and  the  steady  advance  of  the 
missionary  work.  The  church  members  re- 
ported at  Allahabad  in  January  were  nine 
Americans,  three  Europeans,  eight  Fast  In- 
dians, and  eleven  natives ;  in  all  tiiirty-one. 

In  1844,  Mr.  Owen  was  married.  Gopeenath 
Nundy  was  ordained.  Parts  of  the  Bible,  in  a 
revised  translation,  were  printed  at  Lodiana  in 
Hindustani.  A  translation  of  the  Koran  into 
the  same. language,  by  a  Maulavi,  with  an  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  refuting  its  errors,  by 
the  Bev.  J.  Wilson,  was  published  at  Allaha- 
bad, marking  quite  a  new  era  in  Mohammedan 
literature.  A  larger  number  of  tracts  and 
books  were  distributed  in  the  Lodiana  Mission 
than  during  any  former  year,  and  all  the 
branches  of  missionary  labor  were  faithfully 
carried  forward.    The  number  of  church  mem- 


bers reported  at  Futtehgurh  this  year  was 
twenty-seven,  of  ^hom  sixteen  were  natives. 

The  next  year  witnessed  the  death  of  Mr. 
Craig  at  Sahamnpur,  and  of  Mrs.  Jamiesou 
at  Sabathu ;  the  return  to  this  country  of  Mr. 
Morris  on  account  of  health ;  t^  destruction 
by  fire  of  the  printing-presB,  book-repository, 
&C.,  at  Lodiana,  causing  the  loss  of  about 
4(10,000  worth  of  property,  including  upwards 
of  90,000  copies  of  parts  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  of  tracts.  In  ^eral,  the  labofs  of 
the  missionaries  were  continued  without  change. 
In  November  of  this  year,  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Synod  of  North  Lidia  was  held  at  "FnUA- 
gurh.  Important  questions,  concerning  ihd 
kingdom  of  Christ  in  India,  received  the  earn- 
est consideration  of  its  members. 

In  1846,  Mr.  Jamieson  visited  this  country, 
tojprovide  for  the  education  of  his  motherless 
children  ;  Mr.  H.  B.  Wilson  and  family  also 
returned,  on  account  of  Mrs.  Wilson*s  health ; 
and  Miss  Yanderveer  came  home  also  on  ac- 
count of  impaired  health ;  Mr.  Morrison  havii^ 
regain^  his  health,  returned  to  India  with  b» 
wife ;  Mr.  Budolph,  a  German  teacher,  and  his 
wife,  who  had  spent  some  years  in  India,  be- 
came connected  with  the  Lodiana  Mission, 
and  Mr.  Budolph  was  licc»ised  to  preach  the 
Gospel  A  new  station  was  formea  at  Agra ; 
and  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  church 
at  Allahabad  having  removed  to  that  city 
upon  the  transfer  of  the  government  offices, 
t£ey  were  reorg^ized  as  a  church,  with  other 
members,  mflJcing  in  all  fifteen,  under  the  min- 
isterial charge  of  the  missionaries.  At  Fut- 
tegurh,  the  number  of  church  members  re- 
ported was  thirty-four.  At  Allahabad,  a 
church  building,  78  feet  by  45,  was  erected ; 
while;  to  the  communion  of  the  churdi  itself, 
it  was  stated  that  from  its  commencement 
seventy-four  persons  had  been  admitted,  fifty- 
one  of  whom  were  received  on  the  prafessioa 
of  their  faith.  The  Government  college  at 
Allahabad  was  transferred  to  the  mission,  and 
the  Christian  religion  and  books  became  a 
part  of  the  daily  study  of  the  scholars. 

Early  in  1847,  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Augiutus 
H.  Sedey  and  David  Irving  and  their  wives, 
and  Mr.  Bobert  M.  Munnis,  licentiate  preach- 
er, arrived  at  Calcutta,  on  their  way  to  the 
Furrukhabad  Mission.  Mr.  Jamieson,  on  his 
return  to  his  field  of  labor,  with  his  wife, 
reached  Calcutta  in  November.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell with  his  family  arrived  in  this  country  on 
a  visit,  on  account  of  his  wife's  health.  Mr. 
Budolph  and  Golok  Nath  were  ordained  as 
Evangelists  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lodiana, 
and  Mr.  Munnis  by  the  Presbytery  of  Furruk- 
habad. A  new  station  was  formed  at  Jalan- 
dar,  in  the  Punjab,  about  thirty  miles  west  of 
Lodiana,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Bev.  Go- 
lok Nath  and  a  native  teacher.  Churches 
were  organized  at  Sabathu  and  Jalandar. 
Some  new  members  were  admitted  to  most  of 
the  churches ;  and  the  number  reported  from 
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all  the  statioDB,  except  Agra  and  Saharanpur, 
was  107. 

In  January,  1848,  the  Bev.  A.  Alexander 
Hodge  and  his  wife,  and  the  Bey.  Charles  W. 
Forman,  arriTed  in  India.  The  former  joined 
the  Allahabad,  and  the  latter  the  Lodiana 
Mission.  In  November,  Mr.  Campbell  and 
his  wife  reached  Calcutta,  on  their  retnm  to 
Sahamnpar,  accompanied  by  the  Bev.  John 
8.  Woo^ide  and  his  wife,  of  the  Beformed 
PresbTterian  Church,  destined  to  the  same  sta^ 
lion.  Mr.  Julius  F.  Ullman,  a  Qerman  teach- 
er, who  had  lived  for  some  years  in  India,  be- 
came connected  with  the  Fnrrukhabad  Mis- 
sion, and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Qospel  by 
the  Presbytery.  Mr.  Porter  returned  to  this 
country  on  a  visit  with  his  motherless  children, 
and  Mr.  Bankin  and  his  family  came  home  on 
account  of  his  ill-health.  Mrs.  Scott  was 
called  to  her  rest  while  on  her  return  to  this 
country  for  her  health.  A  new  station  was 
formed  at  Ambala,  a  city  almost  equally  dis- 
tant from  Lodiana,  Sahamnpar,  and  Sabathu, 
which  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Jamieson  and  a 
native  catechist  Some  new  members  were 
admitted  to  the  churches,  and  a  few  were  sus- 
pended from  church  privil^^.  The  second 
meeting  of  the  Synod  of  North  India  was 
held  at  Agra,  in  December  of  this  year.  The 
minutes  of  this  meeting,  and  also  Of  the  first 
meeting,  are  published  in  the  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Chronicle  of  November,  1849.  They  will 
be  read  in  future  ages,  as  well  as  at  the  present 
time,  with  deep  interest. 

In  the  next  year,  Mr.  Porter  returned,  with 
h3  wife,  to  his  field  of  labor ;  Mrs.  Budolph 
and  Mrs.  Freeman  were  taken  to  their  rest ; 
and  Messrs.  Irving  and  Wray  and  their  fami- 
lies returned  to  this  country  on  account  of 
health.  Mr.  XJllman  received  ordination  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Furrukhabad,  and  John 
Hari,  a  native  catechist,  was  licensed  to  preach 
the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Allahabad. 
A  new  station  was  formed  at  Labor,  the  chief 
city  of  the  Punjab,  which  was  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Newton  and  Forman.  A  church  was 
organized  at  Ambala,  and  a  special  work  of 
grace  was  manifested  at  Futtehgurh,  as  the 
result  of  which  thirty-three  mem^rs  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  communion  of  the  church.  The 
whole  number  of  church  members  reported 
thisvear  was  16  . 

The  year  1850  was  marked  by  the  arrival 
in  India  of  the  Bev.  James  H.  Orbison,  to 
join  the  Lodiana  Mission ;  the  Bev.  Messrs. 
David  E.  Campbell  and  Bobert  S.  Fullerton 
and  their  wives,  to  join  the  Furrukhabad  Mis- 
sion ;  and  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Lawrence  G.  Hay 
and  Horatio  W.  Shaw  and  their  wives,  to  be 
connected  with  the  Allahabad  Mission ;  and 
by  the  return  to  this  country  of  Mr.  Hodge 
and  his  wife,  on  account  of  her  health,  and  of 
Mr.  Freeman,  whose  health  had  also  become 
impaired.  The  number  of  church  members  re- 
ported this  year  was  209. 


Messrs.  J.  Wilson  andW.  H.  McAuIey  and 
their  families  came  home  in  1851,  on  account 
of  health.  Mr.  Freeman,  with  his  wife,  re- 
turned to  his  field  of  labor,  and  Messrs.  Bu- 
dolph and  Ullman  were  married,  llie  num- 
ber of  church  members  reported  this  year  was 
231. 

In  1852,  Mr.  Scott  made  a  visit  to  this 
country  on  account  of  his  children,  and  Mr. 
Newton  and  his  family  came  home  on  account 
of  his  health.  The  Bev.  Bobert  £.  Williams 
embarked  for  India,  and  arrived  at  Agra  early 
in  the  following  year.  Schools  were  now 
established  at  this  city  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  persons  of  mixed  parentage,  Euro- 
pean and  native,  who  are  commonly  called 
East  Indians,  a  class  of  growing  numbers,  in- 
telligence, and  influence.  The  members  of  the 
church,  according  to  the  report  of  this  year, 
were  255. 

The  buildines  required  for  their  use  were 
purchased,  wi&  the  aid  of  very  handsome 
donations  from  the  late  lamented  Governor  of 
the  North-western  Provinces,  the  Hon.  J. 
Thomason,  and  other  English  friends.  One 
feature  of  the  missionary  cause  in  India  should 
be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  as  trul^  grati- 
fying. From  the  beginning  the  missionaries 
have  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  many  of  the 
English  residents  in  that  country — civilians, 
officers  in  the  army,  and  others.  With  the 
best  knowledge  of  the  work  in  progress,  they 
have  considered  it  their  privilege  to  promote 
it  by  their  sympathy,  influence,  and  very  lib- 
eral gifts ;  and  thus  have  they  greatly  encour- 
aged the  missionary  brethren,  gratified  the 
fnends  of  missions  in  this  country,  and  pro- 
moted the  cause  of  the  Bedeemer. 

In  1853,  Mr.  Scott,  with  his  wife,  returned 
to  India ;  Mr.  Orbison  was  married ;  and  Mrs. 
Seeleyand  Mr.  Porter  were  called  to  their 
rest.  The  work  of  the  missions  continued  to 
be  carried  forward  with  fidelity  and  zeal. 

The  preceding  sketch  conveys  a  very  inade- 
quate view  of  the  work  of  evangelization 
which  our  brethren  in  India  have  been  permit- 
ted already  to  accomplish.  Besides  preaching 
statedly  at  their  various  stations,  th^  are 
accustomed  during  the  cold  months  of  each 
year  to  make  journeys  into  .parts  of  the  coun- 
try not  yet  occupied,  in  order  to  make  known 
the  way  of  life  by  public  discourses,  conversa- 
tion, and  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures 
and  other  Christian  books.  To  thousands  of 
towns  and  villages  has  the  Gospel  been  pub- 
lished on  these  tours.  They  are  accustomed 
also  to  attend  the  Melas  held  at  particular 
times  and  places.  These  are  assemblages  of 
the  natives  for  religious  ceremonies,  but  are 
attended  by  many  for  purposes  of  trade  or 
amusement--so  that  they  may  be  regarded  as 
a  kind  of  fair.  They  are  held  at  places  ac- 
counted holy,  such  as  Hardwar,  where  the 
Ganges  enters  the  plains,  and  Allahabad, 
where  the  Ganges,  the  Jumna,  and  according 
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to  the  native  tradition  a  third  rirer,  invisible, 
unite  their  streams.  Immense  crowds,  amonnt- 
inff  to  hundreds  of  thoosands,  inclading  manj 
pilgrims  and  visiton  from  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  land,  attend  the  more  celebrated 
of  these  Melas ;  and  there  are  numerous  others 
of  leas  note,  attended  by  people  from  the 
neighboring  towns  and  villages.  They  afford 
opportunities  for  widely  disseminating  the 
kttowled^  of  the  Gospel.  The  good  influence 
exerted  in  this  way  will  not  be  known  until 
the  great  dav  rev^  it,  but  sometimes  it  is 
signally  displayed.  An  aged  Brahmin  had 
made  a  pilgrimage  from  Jubbelpore  to  attend 
the  Mela  at  Allahabad,  a  journey  of  several 
hundred  miles,  to  wash  away  his  sins  in  the 
Ganges.  There  he  heard  a  discourse  by  one 
of  the  missionaries,  which  shook  his  faith  in 
Hindooism.  He  returned  home  without  hav- 
ing had  an  interview  with  the  missionary,  and 
was  led  by  the  persoasioA  of  a  Q^ei  to  study 
the  Koran ;  but  he  found  in  Mohammedanism 
no  rest  for  his  troubled  mind.  Having  by 
some  means  obtained  a  portion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, he  carefyiy  studied  its  lessons,  and 
taught  them  to  his  only  daughter.  At  this 
point,  an  English  officer  became  acquainted 
with  him,  and  found  that  he  had  renounced  his 
own  religion,  and  was  sincerely  seeking  a 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  face 
of  many  difficulties.  A  Hindi  Bible  for  him 
was  requested  from  one  of  the  missionaries  at 
Agra,  and  thus  his  history  became  known  to 
the  missionary  brethren. 

Another  means  of  promoting  a  knowledge 
of  the  Christian  religion  has  b^n  afforded  by 
the  press.  Numerous  tracts  and  catechisms, 
in  various  Hindoo  dialects,  and  some  larger 
works,  have  been  published.  The  Way  of 
Life,  by  Dr.  Hodge,  translated  into  Hindus- 
tani ;  another  work,  with  a  similar  title,  by  a 
German  missionary ;  a  translation  of  the  Ko- 
ran into  Hindustani,  with  notes  in  refutation 
of  its  errors ;  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith ;  a  volume  of  hymns ;  revised  editions 
of  the  Scriptures,  in  whole  or  in  part ;  a  trans> 
lation  of  the  books  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  chap- 
ters 1-20,  and  Psalms,  and  most  of  the  New 
Testament,  into  Punjabi,  by  Messrs.  Newton 
and  Janvier,  are  c^n^ong  the  larger  works  is- 
sued by  the  press.  The  whole  amount  of 
printing  at  Lodiana  and  Allahabad  from  the 
beginning  is  over  one  hundred,  millions  of 
pages,  of  which  the  sacred  writings  form  a 
large  portion.  By  means  of  these  Christian 
books  a  large  amount  of  truth,  subversive  of 
idolatry  and  Mohammedanism,  and  setting 
forth  the  true  religion,  has  been  widely  diffiised. 
Some  striking  examples  of  good  which  has 
been  done  in  this  way,  sometimes  in  places  far 
remote  from  the  stations  of  our  brethren,  have 
been  reported  in  their  letters. 

Still  another  important  agency  has  been  the 
schools  of  the  missions.  These  nave  been  sup- 
ported from  the  banning,  it  having  been  con- 


sidered from  the  commenoenient  of  the  work 
an  object  of  the  ^^reatest  importance  to  train 
up  a  native  ministry;  and  the  number  of 
scholars  has  gradually  increased  until,  as 
stated  in  the  report  of  1854,  about  two  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  of  the  native  youth  are  now 
under  instruction.  A  few  of  the  scholan  are 
in  elementary  schools,  but  most  of  them  are  in 
schools  of  a  higher  grade ;  and  all  of  them 
have  been  brought  in  g^reater  or  leas  degree 
under  the  influence  of  Christian  instruction 
and  exunple.  A  large  proportion  of  thou 
have  become  convinced  of  the  foUy,  and  in 
some  measure  of  the  sin,  of  idolatiy.  Many  of 
them  are  prepared  to  ai^owledge  that  Chria- 
tianity  is  the  true  religion ;  some  of  them  have 
become  the  professed  followers  of  oar  Lord, 
and  a  few  are  laboring  in  various  ways— cme 
as  an  ordained  minister,  others  as  teachcn,  cft- 
techists,  and  Scriptnre-readerB — to  briog  their 
countrymen  to  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  Saviour  of  sinners. 

The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  these  mis- 
sions has  not  been  in  vain,  as  the  preosdiag 
statements  have  shown.  It  is  witA  sincere 
thanksgiving  that  we  can  refer  to  still  another 
and  more  impressive  i>roof  of  the  blessing  of 
God  on  the  labors  of  his  servants, — ^the  Gmis- 
tian  life  and  the  dying  testimoiiy  of  some  of 
the  converts,  to  the  power  of  divine  grace.  An 
affecting  and  beautiful  little  memoir  was  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Warren,  a  few  years  ago,  of 
Jatni,  a  member  of  the  church  at  Allahabad 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Brahmin,  but  ahe 
became  a  child  of  God.  In  all  the  relationB 
and  events  of  life,  her  deportment  was 
plary.  And  when  callea  at  length  to 
over  Jordan;  she  was  supported  by  a  good 
hope  through  grace.  Mr.  warren,  with  ten- 
der caution,  hiM  apprised  her  of  the  probable 
termination  of  her  disease ;  and  he  adds,  *  I 
was  detighted  to  find  that  she  had  thought  of 
it,  and  had  come  to  feel  willing  that  God 
should  do  with  her,  as  to  life  just  as  he 
pleased.  I  questioned  her  closely,  and  set 
death  and  the  judgment  before  her  plainly; 
but  her  nerves  were  firm,  her  eye  clear,  and 
her  voice  calm  and  steady :  '  I  know  Christ, 
and  can  fully  and  completely  trust  him  in  aH 
things.  He  keeps  my  mind  in  perfect  peace.' 
I  saw  her  often,  and  always  lound  her  the 
same.*'  She  was  enabled  to  resign  her  soul, 
her  husband  and  her  child  to  the  care  of  her 
Father  in  heaven,  and  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-two  she  departed  joyfully  to  be  with 
Christ  Another  example  hardly  less  striking 
was  presented  in  the  Christian  death  of  a  na- 
tive catechist  at  Saharunpur.  His  miasionaxT 
friend,  Mr.  Campbell,  who  had  frequent  and 
most  pleasing  interviews  with  him  on  he 
death-bed,  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of 
his  religious  views  and  hopes :  "  i  asked  him 
if  he  was  afraid  to  die  ?  *  No,  sir,'  he  said,  •  I 
am  not  now  afVaid.  ...  I  am  now  fully  recon- 
ciled to  the  will  of  God.    I  do  not  wish  to  live 
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longer  in  this  sinfol  world.'  On  being  asked 
irhere  his  hopes  for  salvation  were  placed,  he 
replied  emphaticallj, '  On  Christ  alone :  he  is 
the  <miy  Savionr,  and  I  know  he  will  not  dis- 
appoint my  hopes ; '  and  then,  bursting  into 
tears,  he  said,  '  O  sir,  how  mnch  I  owe  to  jon  1 
Yon  are  the  means  of  leading  me  to  Christ, 
and  of  instructing  me  and  saving  mysonl.' 
This  was  bo  mnch  more  than  I  had  expected,  it 
was  too  much  for  me,  and  we  both  wept  toge- 


ther. At  that  moment  I  thought  that  this  was 
more  than  enough  to  compensate  me  for  all 
the  little  trials  Ihave  ever  been  called  to  en* 
dure  as  a  missionary.  I  could  have  changed 
places  with  dear  Samuel,  to  enjoy  his  happi- 
nesB  and  assurance  of  hope."  fixamples  like 
these  are  precious  seals  of  the  favor  of  Heaven 
towards  the  missionary  worlL—Lowri^s  Matnu- 
<d  of  Missions, 
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Wblbtav  MnsiOKABT  SociBTT^^For  many 
years  Dr.  Coke  had  desired  to  enter  India  as  a 
missionary  field,  but  the  keys  of  India  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  they 
kept  them  with  the  same  jealous  care  as  they 
dia  the  kevs  of  their  counting-houses.  The 
Doctor  had  often  sounded  individuals  of  the 
Company,  but  without  effect  The  island  of 
Ceylon,  not  being  in  the  Company's  charter, 
became  the  object  of  Dr.  Coke's  attention  with 
the  hope  that  it  might  prepare  the  way  for 
entrance  into  India.  Finding  certain  gentle- 
men, high  in  office,  willing  to  encourage  the 
Gospel  in  the  East,  Dr.  Coke  became  satisfied 
of  his  call  to  go,  provided  he  could  find  six 
young  men  of  hopeful  talents  willing  to  devote 
their  lives  to  toe  work.  He  waited  on  the 
late  Dr.  Buchanan,  and  consulted  him  on  the 
subject  And  when  his  intentions  became 
known,  five  preachers  already  in  the  work, 
expreased  their  readiness  to  go.  To  these 
were  added  Benjamin  Clouffh,a  local  preacher. 
The  conference  could  not  out  approve  of  the 
plan,  as  Providence  obviously  opened  the  way ; 
the  Doctor  beinff  willing  if  necessary  to  bcwr 
the  expense  of  the  outfit,  which  amounted  to 
above  £6000.  After  the  conference  of  1813,  he 
assembled  the  six  brethren  in  London,  and  pro- 
cured them  a  Portoguese  tutor,  together  with 
a  printing-pros  and  types,  as  one  or  two  of 
the  miasicmaries  understood  the  art  of  printing. 
29 


Their  books,  clothes  and  other  necessaries, 
were  furnished  suitable  for  a  permanent  resi- 
dence in  India.  Having  establidied  them- 
selves in  Cejrlon  th^  soon  turned  then:  thoughts 
to  the  continent  of  India,  where  God  seemed 
to  be  opening  their  way ;  and  it  was  decided 
that  Mr.  Lvnchi  the  senior  missionary,  should 
proceed  to  Madras,  which  he  did,  Jan.  25, 1817, 
taking  with  him  letters  of  introduction  from 
persons  of  the  highest  consideration  at  Colum- 
DO,  to  then:  friends  at  the  presiden^,  which 
insured  for  him  a  kind  reception.  His  piety 
and  zeal  soon  endeared  him  to  all  who  were 
interested  in  the  progress  of  Christianity,  and 
Madras  became  to  nim,  in  a  short  time,  a 
scene  of  considerable  usefulness. 

Mr,  if  Mrs.  Homer  arrived  in  Bombay,  in 
S^temoer,  1817,  and  the  dav  following  were 
kindly  received  by  Sir  Evan  N epean,  the  gov- 
ernor. On  the  same  day  he  waited  upon  the 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  who  expressed  his  good 
opinion  of  the  zeal  and  conduct  of  theWol^ 
an  missionaries  in  Ceylon,  and  wished  mr. 
Homer  equal  snceess  at  Bombav.  Mr.  Homer 
immediately  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Mahratta  language  under  the  tuition  of  a  Brah- 
min. He  soon  aconired  the  language,  and 
began  to  preach  to  tae  people :  he  also  gather- 
ed a  sdiool  of  fifty  boys,  to  whose  ins^ction 
he  devoted  himselL  In  1819  the  English  and 
Mahibar  school  of  Mr.  Lynch  was  attended  by 
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150  childreD,  and  tlie  Mabratta  school  of  Mr. 
Horner  bad  180.  In  consequence  of  applica- 
tion from  European  residents  at  Bangalore  and 
Seringapatamf  in  the  presidency  ot  Madras, 
Mr,  Boole  and  Mr,  ^  Mrs,  MoteaU  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  missionary  committee  to  proceed 
to  those  stations,  Mr.  Close  having  been  pre- 
viously directed  to  assist  Mr.  I^ch  at  Maoras. 
On  the  19th  May,  1820,  Mr.  and  Mr8.Mowatt, 
and  Mr.  Hoole  embarked  at  Gravesend,  in  the 
Tanjore,  a  private  trader,  in  company  with 
Sir  Ilichard  Ottely,  Chief-justice  of  Ceylon,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Browning,  of  the  Church  of  England 
Missionary  Society,  and  Adam  Munhi  Rathana 
and  Alexander  Derma  Rama,  two  Budhist 
prie^,  who  had  been  educated  and  baptized 
in  England  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Methodist  Missionary  Commit- 
tee. On  the  5th  of  September,  the  vessel  an- 
chored off  the  river,  near  BattictJoa.  The  day 
following  having  landed  some  baggage,  they 
weighed  anchor,  but  had  not  sailed  far  before 
they  were  overtaken  by  a  tremendous  storm, 
in  which  the  vessel  was  set  on  fire  by  li^tning, 
and  they  escaped  with  the  Ices  of  everything 
on  board.  In  1821  both  the  missionaries  were 
obliged  to  leave  Bombav  on  account  of  afflic- 
tion. But  at  Madras  the  brethren  were  ena- 
bled to  labor  with  considerable  encouragement, 
where  they  had  then  147  persons  united  with 
them  in  church  fellowship,  and  4  schools  which 
were  well  attended,  instructions  being  communi- 
cated in  Tamil  and  English.  In  1823  Seringcir 
vatam  was  added  to  the  nst  of  stations,  Mr.  Hoole 
Deing  placed  there.  So  that  this  year  thi^ 
were  re^^arly  established  at  Madras^  where 
they  had  four  missionaries,  at  Bankgahrti  whm 
they  had  one,  at  Negapaiam,  where  thev  had 
two,  and  one  at  Seringapatam;  the  number  of 
members  being  191,  composed  of  Ei^lish,  Por- 
tuguese, Dutcb,  and  Hindoos.  They  had 
erected  nine  or  ten  chapels,  with  as  many 
schools;  one  of  the  ch^>e]s  and  twp  of  the 
schools  being  at  St.  Thomas's  Mount.  In  1827 
the  schools  had  increased  to  16,  with  542  child- 
ren, and  the  church  members  to  251,  but  part 
of  this  increase  of  the  members  had  arisen  nrom 
the  number  of  pious  soldios  in  r^im^ts 
which  had  been  just  landed  in  India,  on  ac- 
count of  the  war  then  raging  betwe^i  the  Bri- 
tish and  the  Burmese,  during  which  Dr.  Judson 
and  his  devoted  wife  were  sweriog  such  **  fiei7 
trials,"  at  the  hands  of  the  latter  power.  In 
proportion  as  the  natives  b^an,  on  conviction, 
to  attach  themselves  to  ueir  societies*  the 
usual  trials  are  narrated  by  the  miesioiuideB* 
Many  of  the  converts  had  to  ^nre  the  keen- 
est persecntion,  and  all  the  iinuries  connected 
witn  loss  of  caste,  and  expniBion  hem  thetr 
fiunilies ;  but  by  thdr  faith  and  patience  they 
showed,  that  they  willingly  "  counted  all  things 
loss  for  the  ejccellency  of  the  knowledge  of 
CShrist  Jesus  their  Lord.'' 

In  1830  the  number  of  miesionaries  was 
Uine ;  of  schoohi  25 ;  and  of  scholors  1,000,  of 


whom  many  were  femaks ;  with  314  monbers 
in  Society.  This  year  Csdcutta  was  added  to 
the  list  of  stations,  with  Messrs.  Fercrmt  and 
Eiodson  as  the  laborers  there.  They  operated 
chiefly  amooig  the  Portuguese  and  Bengalee 
inhabitants  of  that  city,  and  soon  foimd  a 
wide  and  promising  field  of  hubor,  both  among 
the  young  and  the  adult  population.  Two 
years  afterwards,  however,  the  committee  in 
liondon  considered  that  this  mission  bad  not 
presented  those  results  which  would  warrant 
its  continuance.  The  station  was  given  up, 
Mr.  Fercival  being  sent  to  Ceylon,  and  l£i. 
Hodsonto  Bangalore. 

A  native  ministry  was  raised  up  from  the 
ranks  of  the  local  preachers,  who  coopoated 
with  their  European  brethren  in  preaching 
Christ  to  their  countrymen.  The  printing-press 
was,  meanwhile,  at  work,  difiusing  a  Christian 
literature  among  the  people,  and  imietly  under- 
mininff  their  systems  of  fidsdiood  and  poOn- 
tion,  wnich  had  stood  for  ages,  only  to  dcfBavo 
and  oppress  their  wretdied  adherents. 

In  the  year  1837,  the  Bev.  Jonathan  Cron^ 
ther  was  apcNointed  General  Superintendent  of 
the  India  Mismons.  He  waa  aocompaDied  by 
the  Bev.  Messrs.  Best,  Jenkins,  Mate,  Griifith, 
and  Fox,  and  their  families.  After  diipvrreck 
and  much  snfierinff,  they  at  length  arrived  in 
safety.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  an  exempli- 
fication of  the  advantages  derived  to  the  mis- 
sionary cause  from  the  Theological  InstHutioa, 
founded  by  the  Wesleyans  only  three  years 
before,  that  these  five  missionaries  having  been 
students  in  the  Theological  Institntiim,  bad 
gained  such  a  knowk^  of  the  TamU  and 
Canartse  lai^p^uages  before  their  cmbarkaUoPt 
that  on  their  airival  in  India»  foor  of  them 
immediately  commenced  preachkig  to  tke  peo- 
ple in  Tamil.  This  year  sereral  oooYenioBS 
took  place  amoQg  the  natives,  and  they  wcra 
received  into  the  C^nrch  of  Christ  by  public 
baptism  at  Madras.  One  of  these  cases  nsti- 
fies  a  more  extended  notice.  Ammaga  Tarn- 
Inran  was  a  native  of  the  province  of  Tai^arc 
in  Southern  Indk^  so  mwAt  cd^nied  te 
numerous  and  splendid  tempks,  and  for  •  pop- 
nktion  inveterately  attadked  to  caste  and 
heathen  supeiabitions.  He  was  bom  of  highly 
respectable  parents,  sad  had  the  tdvwitagcs  of 
what  is  esteemed  among  his  couatiT]ne&,  as  a 

good  education*  He  was  seakos  above  aiany 
is  eqpiaJs,  in  seeking  knowledge  but  anwacs 
never  to  have  be^  satisfied  in  the  dcttrMMon 
of  heathen  worship.  At  a  ve^  earfy  ^e  be 
lost  his  parents,  and  became  u&ited  to  the  aeet 
of  Sivot  under  a  celebrated  gooroo,  one  of  his 
relatives.  After  making  pilgrimages  of  many 
thousand  miles,  he  came  back  to  the.  land  of 
his  birth.  There  he  had  time  for  reflection. 
In  those  moments  when  he  brou^t  to  mind 
what  he  bad  passed  throng,  and  how  all  his 
companions  that  had  set  out  with  him  ob  these 
weaiy  pilgrimages  had  perished,  sobib  bv  femsb 
some  by  wild  beasts,  and  he  only  1^  my%  his 
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ipirit  WIS  agitated,  and  lie  groaned  within 
himself  with  disqaietnde  of  conscience.  He 
conv^sed  with  Beveral  native  Christians,  and 
heard  the  Gospel  from  the  lip  of  its  ministciB. 
He  felt  the  appeals  of  Christians  against  the 
besotted  nuwrims  and  osages  of  a  defiling  sys- 
tem of  heathenism,  whose  Tain  sacrifices  ajid 
bloody  orgies  proclaim  in  every  high  place 
that  itB  worship  is  that  of  devils,  and  not  of 
the  tme  God.  The  conversion  of  one  of  his 
popils  was  the  means  of  leading  to  the  first 
interview  between  Sambrian  and  Mr.  Carver. 
His  intelligent  mind  soon  opened  to  convic- 
tioo,  and  &  at  once  entered  i^n  an  investi- 
gation of  the  claims  of  Christianity,  and  the 
result  was  his  conveiaion.  He  soon  evidenoed 
his  sincerity  by  sacrificing  all  for  Christ 
This  aroosed  the  bitterest  opposition.  Several 
of  his  fSormer  disciples,  aasisted  by  other  hea- 
then, attempted  to  carry  him  on  by  f<MX)e> 
and  an  appeal  had  to  be  made  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law.  In  the  oonrt-honse,  bcfi)re 
the  ma^pstrate,  and  a  multitude  of  his  fellow- 
coontrymeo,  he  "witnessed  a  good  confession." 
He  a{^)eared  in  the  court  in  ms  heathen  robes 
for  the  last  time,  only  that  he  might  be  iden- 
tified there  as  the  head  of  his  order.  On  that 
occasion  he  rose  ai^  addressed  the  magistrate 
as  fellowB : 

*^  Sir,  I  am  a  man  well  known  in  Madras, 
having  resided  in  this  city  since  1824.  I  was 
bom  in  the  province  of  Tanjore.  I  was  united 
when  very  young  to  the  sect  of  Siva,  in  whose 
robes  I  appear  tefore  you  Uus  day.  For  many 
years  I  was  engaged  in  traveling  by  way  of 
Delhi,  and  other  great  cities,  to  the  holy  phioes 
of  the  Hindoos.  I  dwelt  three  years  at  Casi 
in  Bengal,  th^oe  I  traveled  along  the  coast 
to  Ma&as,  by  way  of  Juggernaut  I  visited 
all  the  holy  places  in  the  south  of  India,  and 
went  bv  Ramiseram  to  Ceylon,  visited  Mannar, 
Colombo,  Candy,  the  holy  phioes  called  Eat- 
teragan,  on  the  east  side  of  C^lon,  and  re- 
tomed  by  Batticaloa,  Trincomallee,  and  Jaffiia, 
to  the  continent  Fifty  vears  of  mv  life  have 
been  thus  spent  I  sougnt  all  heathen  books, 
but  found  natkinffor  Im  nuL  I  have  taught 
many  hundred  disciples,  as  you  know,"  (for  the 
magistrate  knew  him  well,  and  congratulated 
the  missionary  on  lumng  such  a  convert) 
He  continued :  **  I  found  nothing  in  heathen 
bookif  in  heathen  temples,  in  heaSien  ceremo- 
nies to  uHrfif  the  eouL  I  met  with  this  minis- 
ter, (pointing  to  Mr.  Carver,)  and  he  o^ed  to 
my  underBtaoding  the  way  of  salvation,  the 
treasnree  of  the  Scriptures :  they  suited  my 
dissatified  heart ;  I  went  again  and  again  to 
the  misBionarv;  I  determined  to  abandon 
heatheoism.  By  heathenism  I  got  monev  in 
abundanee,  and  honors.  I  was  worshiped  by 
my  disciples ;  but  my  soul  sunk  back  at  the 
blaapbemy  against  the  God  of  whom  I  had 
heara.  I  knew  not  how  to  escape  from  my 
heathen  friends  and  diseiples,  who  were  about 
■le  on  every  side,  when  this  minister,  sir. 


(looking  at  the  magistrate  with  great  respect 
and  firmness,)  oflbred  me  an  asylum,  a  place  in 
the  Mission  premises.  There,  sir,  I  went  of 
my  ovsn  free  choke,  there  I  was  when  the 
heathen  made  the  violent  attempt  to  carry  me 
away  by  force,  there  I  wish  to  remain  and  be 
baptized  in  the  name  of  JAm;  to  teach  others 
also  of  this  Saviour,  as  some  little  attempt  to 
remedy  the  evils  of  having  taught  so  many 
heathen  disciples  a  false  way  in  time  past." 

The  circnBostanoe  of  one  who  had  occupied 
so  high  a  station  renouncing  his  honors  and 
emoluments,  and  subjecting  himself  to  reproach 
and  persecution,  for  the  sake  of  Christianity, 
awoke  the  spirit  of  inquiiy ;  and  his  Poem,  in 
which  he  contrasted  Christianity  and  heathen* 
ism,  was  eagerly  inquired  after,  and  ezten- 
sivelv  read.  Tmree  editions  in  a  few  weeks 
could  not  satisfy  the  demand.  Every  one 
wanted  a  copy;  they  were  carried  fit  and 
wide  by  the  natives,  sung  in  the  streets, 
and  even  read  bv  the  children;  until  the 
spirit  of  the  heathen  was  excited  to  opposi- 
tion. The  American  missionaries  at  Madras 
printed  an  edition  of  10,000  copies,  besides  an 
edition  published  by  the  Madras  Beligious 
Tract  Society.  From  80,000  to  100,000  copies 
were  distributed  in  a  few  months.  The  enect 
produced  bj^  the  conversion  of  this  distin* 
guidied  individual  was  so  great,  that  a  Eu- 
ropean missionary,  who  had  spent  forty  years 
in  India,  and  who  was  present  at  his  Imptism, 
declared  **  he  had  not  seen  any  thing  like  it  be- 
fore." The  missionaries  diligently  improved 
the  increasing  opportunities,  which  this  event 
had  afforded,  for  prosecuting  the  work  among 
liie  natives. 

In  1838,  Goobee,  in  the  Mysore  country, 
was  occu^ed  by  the  Wesleyan  missionaries, 
and  Mr.  Hodson  appointed  to  that  station. 
In  a  few  months  after  he  was  enabled  to  open 
a  mission  in  the  city  of  Mysore.  In  the  older 
stations  in  India  thiere  had  been  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  professing  Christians,  several 
of  the  heathens  were  bapnaed,  the  public  ser- 
vices were  well  attended,  and  the  schools  were 
in  a  prosperous  condition. 

About  this  time  the  various  societies  in 
South  India  were  greatly  agitated  by  the  sub- 
ject of  euto;  but  the  universal  decision  of 
the  missionaries  of  all  denominatiobs  was,  that 
this  odious  distinction  should  be  abolished,  so 
far  as  the  church  of  Christ  was  concerned.  In 
this  year  arrangements  were  made  to  establish 
on  the  Coromandel  coast  an  institution  for 
training  a  native  ministry,  from  the  operation 
of  whidi  much  assistance  was  expected  in  ad' 
vaneing  (lie  work  of  Gh>d. 

In  1839,  the  Bev.  Messrs.  ilrtAtcr,  (now  one 
of  the  Genera]  Secretaries  of  the  Wesl^an 
Miasioiiary  Society,)  Squardmdge,  GoirrA,  and- 
Fope^  were  sent  out  to  reinforce  the  Indian 
Mission,  and  extend  its  operations  by  planting 
new  stations.  Mr.  Arthv  was  sent  to  Goobee 
and  Mr.  Squarebridge  to  assist  Mr.  Hodson  at 
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Mysore  A  printiDg-press  was  also  iorwarded 
to  Bangalore,  to  assist  the  mlBsionaries  to  meet 
the  increased  demand  for  Christian  books  and 
tracts  in  the  Canarese  languages.  In  1841, 
this  mission  experienced  a  painful  reduction 
in  its  strength  and  efficiency.  Mr.  Sqnare- 
bridge  died  of  cholera  at  Coonghnll,  Mr.  Fox 
was  also  called  to  his  reward;  while  Mr. 
Cryer  and  Mr.  Arthur  were  both  obliged  to 
return  home  on  account  of  the  failure  of  their 
health ;  the  committee,  however,  were  enabled 
during  the  next  year  partially  to  supply  the 
vacancies  thus  created,  by  the  appointment  of 
Messrs.  Hardy  and  Sanderson,  This  year  a 
perfect  font  of  Canarese  type  was  prepu^  in 
London  for  the  use  of  the  mission.  The  head- 
school  in  Mysore  (the  capital,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  70,000,)  is  patronized  and  supported 
by  the  Rajah j  much  to  the  displeasure  of  many 
of  the  Brahmins  of  his  court.  He  has  shown 
much  interest  in  some  of  the  operations  of  the 
Mission ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  this  exam- 
ple of  the  relaxation  of  Hindoo  bigotry  will 
be  followed  by  many  of  his  subjects.  In  this 
year,  also,  the  officers  of  the  Second  Begiment 
of  Native  Infantry  erected  a  chapel  at  the 
French  Bocks  Cantonment,  about  five  miles 
N.  E.  of  Scringapatam,  and  presented  it, 
through  Mr.  Hodson,  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  Crowther  having  to  return  home  in 
1843,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Roberts  succeeded  him. 
The  next  year  three  more  missionaries  were 
sent  out 

'  The  opposition  awakened  about  this  time 
among  tnc  Brahmins  and  others,  showed  that 
the  missionaries  were  making  a  decided  im- 
pression upon  the  minds  of  the  population,  and 
this  was  farther  evident  by  the  progressive  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  professing  Christians, 
and  in  the  eagerness  with  which  the  people  at 
large  availed  themselves  of  the  instruction 
afforded  in  the  Mission  schools.  The  press  at 
Bangalore  was  meanwhile  diligentlv  employed ; 
the  amount  of  its  issues  this  year  in  the  Cana- 
rese, Sanscrit,  and  English  languages  was  over 
843,000  pages ;  in  the  next  year  it  was  922,000 
pages;  and  in  1851  and  1852  it  was  nearly 
two  millions  of  pages  in  each  year  ;  and  over 
100,000  of  the  Canarese  people,  with  more  or 
less  regularity,  had  the  Gospel  preached  to 
them  by  the  missionaries.  In  1849  a  Canarese 
Brahmin  of  high  caste,  with  several  other  con- 
verts, were  baptized  in  Mvsore. 

After  thirty  years  of  aevoted  labor  among 
the  Hindoos,  in  Ceylon  and  Continental  India, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Roberts  was  called  from  his 
work  to  his  eternal  rest.  Mr.  Roberts  received 
his  first  appointment  to  the  East  in  the  year 
1818.  His  vigor  of  mind  made  the  acquisition 
of  the  languages  in  which  he  had  to  labor  a 
work  of  comparative  ease ;  and  his  frank  and 
generous  nature  endeared  him  to  his  colleagues, 
and  to  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon, 
for  whose  spiritual  benefit  and  salvation  he 
labored  for  many  years  with  faithfulness  and 


zeal.  In  1833  he  published  a  motat  interestizi|^ 
volume,  entitled, "  Oriental  Illustrations  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,"  which  reached  a  second 
edition,  and  has  been  veiy  much  read  and  ad- 
mired, as  a  remarkable  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind,  and  as  throwing  H^t 
on  numerous  passages  of  holy  Scripture,  whidi 
has  brought  out  their  meanmg  with  pecoliar 
beauty  and  force.  He  also  execatea  some 
translations  from  the  Tamil  language,  whidi 
were  published  by  the  OrienUu  TrandaOim 
Sociehf  in  London,  connected  with  the  Raifai 
Astatic  Society  for  Great  Britain  and  Lrelandj 
of  which  society  he  was  a  correqionding  mem- 
ber from  an  early  period  of  his  residence  in  the 
East  In  the  year  1843  he  succeeded  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Crowther  as  General  Superintendent 
of  the  Society's  Mission  in  the  Fresidency  of 
Madras.  In  this  vast  field  he  found  ample  em- 
ployment for  his  sanctified  energies,  sm  ad- 
dr^sed  himself  to  his  work  with  the  utmcst 
zeal  and  devotion.  Ih  preaching  the  word  of 
God  both  to  Europeans  and  natives,  and  in  the 
performance  of  pastoral  duties,  he  was  indefati- 
gable, as  well  as  in  the  superintendence  d 
schools  for  children,  and  catecnumen  clasees  for 
young  people.  Though  necessarily  engaged 
in  the  management  of  the  temponu  aSun  of 
the  mission  under  his  direction,  be  was  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Madras 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  and  of  its  Translation 
Committee,  and  of  several  other  religious  and 
charitable  associations.  In  addition  to  his 
other  engagements,  he  prepared  a  Indd  and 
comprehensive  "Treatise  on  Caste,  and  its 
bearing  on  Christianity  and  Missions,"  which 
was  published  in  England  a  few  yean  ago ;  he 
also  contributed  to  the  "  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Magazine,"  and  other  pmodicals,  several  valu- 
able essays  on  Paganism  and  Popciy,  and  on 
other  subjects  connected  with  the  work  of  mis- 
sions. The  labors  and  anxieties  connected 
with  the  important  position  he  held,  are  sop- 
posed  to  have  weighed  down  his  frame  anl 
shortened  his  earthly  career.  He  sunk  into 
the  ^ve,  exhausted  mainly  by  the  toils  and 
conflicts  of  the  missionary  life.  His  excellent 
widow,  Mrs.  Roberts,  continued  in  India  to 
render  the  aid  of  her  valuable  experience  and 
services  in  the  superintendence  of  the  native 
female  schools. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  impresdon  produced 
in  favor  of  education  upon  the  minds  of  the 
population  of  Mysore^  it  may  be  stated  that  an 
urgent  petition  from  that  city  was  weaented 
to  the  W  esleyan  Conferen^  held  in  Bradford 
in  1853,  requesting  the  establishment  of  a  fint- 
class  English  school  among  them.  This  re- 
markable and  interesting  document  occupied 
many  folios  of  India  paper  of  a  laige  siae, 
neatly  backed  with  bme  ribbon.  It  was  a 
ptition  from  the  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Mysore,  written  in 
the  Canarese  language,  with  an  English  trana- 
tlation,  and  sign^  by  3,340  persons^  in  nmi 
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difoent  laogna^  It  represented 
their  great  desire  to  haye  an  Eng- 
lish school  for  their  children^  and 
reqnested  that  one  might  be  estab- 
luied ;  stating  that»  by  so  doing, 
**  great  fame  and  merit  would  accrue 
to  their  benefactors."  If  a  qualified 
teacher  and  half  the  expenses  could 
be  provided  bv  Uie  Conference, 
the  bwer  of  the  document  en^ 
ged  on  behalf  of  the  natives  of  My- 
sore, that  thj^  would  raise  the  re- 
mainder. This  accomplished,  a 
monthly  grant  of  thir^  pounds 
would  be  given  by  the  liberality  of 
iti6  Mysore  Commissioner.  It  was 
listened  to  with  deep  interest  and 
attention  by  the  Conference,  and 
the  request  granted.  Perhaps  this 
is  the  first  instance  in  which  an  as- 
sembly of  Christian  ministers  has 
received  a  nmilar  petition  from  such 
a  number  of  heathens  and  Mussul- 
mans, requesting  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation at  their  hands,  and  it  re- 
minds us  of  the  prayer  of  the  Man 
of  Macedonia, "  Come  over  and  help 
OS."  The  money  for  this  interesting 
object  was  subscribed,  and  a  valua- 
ble school  f4)paratu8  provided  and 
taken  to  India  at  the  commencement 
of  this  year,  by  Rev.  E.  J.  Hardey. 
At  present,  Bev.  D*  Sanderson  is 
busily  employed  in  London,  with 
Mr.  Watts,  the  type-founder,  in  pre- 
paring new  foots  of  Canarese  type, 
for  the  use  of  the  printing  establish- 
ment in  Bangalore,  which  will  fur- 
ther increase  its  efficiency,— already 
so  great,  that  few  provincial  offices 
in  England  send  out  more  beautiful 
work,  either  as  to  typography  or 
binding.  The  labors  of  Mr.  Gar- 
rett in  that  department  have  been 
of  cKstinguished  value ;  and  Mr. 
Sanderson,  by  able  translations  of 
very  recondite  native  works,  has  done 
much  to  secure  to  the  Christian 
press  a  command  of  the  literature  of 
the  country. 

The  printing  establishment  in 
Bangalore  was  never  so  efficient,  and 
never  promised  such  extensive  use- 
falnesB  as  at  the  present  Durinj; 
the  year  it  has  issued  59,448  publi- 
cations. It  is  impossible  by  human 
arithmetic  to  calculate  the  real  bene- 
fit which  is  conferred  upon  Jndia  bv 
this  one  establishment — CrowUiers 
Hiitory  of  Methodism ;  HocUs  Mi*- 
sum  to  Madras;  W,  Arthur's  Re- 
mtnitcenees  of  a  Mission  to  the  My- 
sore; The  Wedeyan  Missionary  No- 
tiees,  (md  the  Annual  Reports. — Bev. 

W.  BCTLKB. 
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Welsh  GALMxigTzc  Mbthodibt  Missiokabt 
Society. — ^ThLs  society  sent  oat  Bev.  Thomas 
Jones,  in  November,  1840,  who  commenced  a 
station  at  Cherrapanji,  in  the  north-east  of 
Bengal,  near  Sylhet,  among  the  Kassias,  one 
of  the  hill  tribes.  Other  missionaries  follow- 
ed, and  in  1850  another  station  was  com- 
menced at  Sylbet  In  1852,  the  number  of 
commnnicanta  at  the  two  stations  was  twenty- 
eight  Kcv.  \y.  Lewis  has  translated  the 
four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  into  Kassias;  a 
translation  of  Matthew,  by  Mr.  Jones,  hav- 
ing been  previously  printra  in  the  Roman 
character. — ^W.  B, 

American  Baptist  Mission  among  the  Te- 
LooGoos. — ^The  country  of  the  Teloogoos  lies  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  Bay  of  i^ngal,  and 
stretches  nearly  800  miles  from  the  northern 
port  of  the  Carnatic  to  the  borders  of  Orissa. 
The  Teloogoos  or  Telingas  are  believed  to  be 
descendants  of  an  ancient  and  once  powerful 
race  of  India,  and  though  now  subject  to  dif- 
ferent jurisdictions,  they  are  united  by  a  com- 
mon language  and  common  traditions  as  one 
people.  They  are  generally  estimated  at  up- 
wards of  ten  millions  in  number,  of  whom 
three  millions  dwell  vrithin  the  Northern  Gir- 
cars,  or  collectorates  of  the  presidency  of  Ma- 
dras, while  the  remaining  part  are  under  the 
rule  of  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  or  Golcon- 
dah.  Beyond  this  region  also  they  are  widely 
scattered  over  the  territory  of  Southern  India, 
especially  in  the  districts  of  Taniore,  Mysore, 
and  the  city  of  Madras.  The  religion  of  the 
Teloogoos  IS  Brohminism,  and  the  system  of 
caste  is  established  among  them,  separating 
them  into  classes  and  ranks,  between  which  in- 
tercourse is  impossible.  Kach  trade  or  occu- 
pation is  a  caste  by  itself,  and  its  members, 
with  their  families  and  kindred,  cannot  become 
connected,  nor  can  they  even  associate  with 
those  belonging  to  any  other. 

The  mission  of  the  American  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Union  among  this  people  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  the  representations  of  Bev.  Amos  Sut- 
ton, of  the  English  General  Baptist  Mission  in 
Orissa,  daring  his  visit  to  the  United  States  in 
1835.  The  London  Missionary  Society  hod 
stationed  its  earliest  missionaries  in  India 
among  the.  Teloogoos,  but  in  conseauence  of 
their  death  and  other  causes,  the  whole  region 
had  been  abandoned.  Their  missionaries  and 
others  dwelling  in  the  neighboring  countries, 
had  prepared  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the 
knguage,  and  had  translated  the  entire  Bible, 
of  which  the  New  Testament,  and  some  books 
of  the  Old,  hod  been  printed  in  two  editions, 
one  at  Serampore  ana  one  at  Madras.  The 
language  was  said  to  possess  unusual  copious- 
ness and  variety,  and  the  people  to  be  omon^ 
the  most  interesting  and  inteUigent  to  be  found 
in  India. 

On  the  22d  of  September,  1835,  Bev.  Sa- 
muel S.  Day  and  his  wife,  and  Rev.  E.  L. 
Abbott  having  been  appointed  missionaries 


among  these  people,  saOed  for  Calcutta  in  the 
same  ship  which  bore  Rev.  Mr.  Malcolm,  the 
sbgent  of  the  Board  appointed  to  visit  the  mis- 
sions of  the  East,  ana  Rev.  Mr.  Sutton,  who 
was  returning  to  Orissa.  Mr.  Abbott  was, 
on  his  arriv^  at  Calcutta,  transferred  to  the 
Karen  mission  in  Burmah,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Day  immediately  proceeded  to  Yizagapatom, 
where  they  enterea  upon  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage, with  the  aid  of  the  books  prepared  by 
the  missionaries  of  former  ^ears.  After  pass- 
ing several  months  in  acquiring  the  language 
and  observing  the  condition  of  the  country  and 
its  population,  Mr.  Day,  with  the  advice  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Malcom,  at  length,  in  March,  1837, 
fixed  his  residence  at  Madras,  which,  though  it 
was  already  the  seat  of  more  than  one  miadon- 
ary,  yet  had  none  for  the  large  Teloogoo  popu- 
lation of  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  WitL  the 
aid  of  a  native  convert  whom  he  employed,  he 
established  three  schools,  containing  about 
seventy  scholars,  and  assisted  as  lar  as  he  was 
able,  in  maintaining  public  worship  in  the  na- 
tive language,  and  also  preached  in  English 
and  distributed  tracts  and  portions  of  the 
Scriptures  to  those  of  the  populatioo  who 
could  read.  In  1838,  a  diurcn  of  sixteen 
members,  English,  Eurasian,  Hindoo,  and 
Burman,  was  organized  at  Madras,  and  a 
branch  of  it,  comprising  soldiers  of  an  English 
regiment,  was  also  organized  at  Bellarv.  The 
preaching  in  English  was  understood  by  mul- 
titudes of  the  native  population,  and  ihe  mem- 
bers of  the  schools  soon  evinced  their  desire  to 
acquire  the  language  in  preference  to  airf 
other  branch  of  knowledge— a  fact  which 
plainlv  indicates  that  the  people  not  unfre- 
quently  attend  the  missionary  schools,  mepdv 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  some  worldly  ad- 
vantage. The  experience  of  misaionarieB  in 
India  on  tius  subject  is  n^idly  coBTineinf; 
them  that  teaching  English  is  not  a  part  of 
their  appropriate  duty. 

^  Mr.  Day  was  obliged  to  prosecute  his  mis- 
sion alone,  and  was  constantly  embarrassed 
for  the  want  of  the  sympathy  and  cooperation 
of  an  associate;  but  the  Board  now  found 
themselves  exceedingly  restricted  in  funds,  and 
unable  to  send  another  missionaiy  to  his  aid. 
During  the  first  four  years  of  his  rendenoe  in 
the  countrv  he  had  bt^tized  many  soldiers  of 
the  English  regiments  and  other  English  resi- 
dents of  the  country.  He  had  also  baptised 
several  Eurasians  and  Tamils,  but  none  of  the 
Teloogoos  had  thus  far  embraced  Christianity. 
In  these  circumstances  he  decided,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1839,  to  seek  another  station  for  the 
mission.  He  at  length  fixed  upon  Kdlore, 
and  removed  thither,  with  his  family,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1840.  Having  rented  of  the  govern- 
ment a  lot,  and  erected  a  suitable  builoing  to 
serve  as  a  mission-house  and  a  sayat,  he  immo- 
diatcly  commenced  the  didly  rending  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  preaching  on  the  Sabbath.  A 
few  weeks  after  his  settlement  at  NeUore,  be 
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was  joined  by  Bev.  Stephen  Van  Hnsen  aDd 
his  wife,  who  bad  been  appointed  to  the  mis* 
sioD,  and  in  Sq>tember  of  the  flame  year  he 
baptized  the  first  ChristiaD  concert  from  the 
Tdooffoos.  In  a  visit  whidi  Mr.  Day  sabn- 
qnent^  made  to  Madras  he  foond  the  church 
which  he  had  left  there  scattered,  and  to  a 
great  extent,  fallen  from  the  ikith  which  its 
members  professed.  It  was  without  a  pastor, 
and  its  members  had  ceased  to  meet  together, 
and  though  others  were  waiting  for  baptism, 
Mr.  Day  reconunended  the  dissohition  of  tiie 
cfanrch  and  the  oraanization  of  another  at  Ar- 
eotty  which  riioald  embrace  all  its  living  mem- 
bers and  receive  the  converts  yrbo  were  about 
to  be  baptized. 

The  great  external  hindrances  which  the 
missionaries  from  the  beginning  encoontered 
among  the  Tdoogoos,  arose  from  the  system 
of  cflste,  whidti  holds  in  its  iron  bondage  all 
classes  of  the  people  in  Hindostan.  They  conld 
not  receive  the  missionaiy  into  their  dweUings 
lest  thc^  shonld  lose  caste.  They  would  allow 
their  children  to  attend  sdiools  for  religioas 
instruction,  if  given  by  the  missionary,  or  by 
miconverted  native  teachers,  but  not  by  Chris- 
tian natives.  Children  may  be  sent  to  the 
missionaiT  to  be  taught,  but  he  may  not  visit 
them  in  the  funilies  to  which  they  belong. 

It  has  been  the  general  practice  of  mission- 
aries of  the  various  Christian  denominations 
to  translate  the  Scriptures  according  to  the 
authorized  English  version,  a  practice  which 
requires  the  trimsfer  of  certain  words  from  the 
original  Greek  without  translating  them.  The 
Baptist  miaskmaries,  however,  both  of  England 
ana  America,  have  generally  felt  obliged  to 
translate  these  words,  especially  the  word  bajh 
tizey  according  to  their  own  convictions  of  ita 
meaning.  Toe  adoption  of  this  view  by  the 
Board  Sf  Mana^en  as  a  rule  for  the  guidance 
of  its  missionsnefl^  gave  rise  to  the  action  on 
the  part  of  the  American  Bible  Socie^,  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  American  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  an  institution  which 
was  founded  uid  has  been  supported  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  Baptists  of  the  United  States.  The 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  which  Measrs.  Day 
and  Van  Husen  oistributed  in  Madras  and 
Kellore  had  been  fhmished  by  the  Madras 
Bible  Society,  and  printed  at  that  city.  But 
this  society  could  not  print  a  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  made  by  the  Baptist  mission- 
aries without  abandoning  their  principles,  and 
the  missionaries,  on  1^6  other  hand,  could  not 
adopt  any  other  without  disr^arding  the  in- 
structions of  the  managers.  This  embarrass- 
ment was  experienced  in  all  the  Baptist  mis- 
sions, and  however  much  a  circulation  of  the 
Bible  in  different  translations  is  to  be  regret- 
ed,  it  ^et  seems  to  be  an  inevitable  result  of 
the  existing  diversity  of  views  in  the  Christian 
world. 

In  1641  Messrs.  Day  and  Van  Husen,  seeing 
the  necessity  of  an  additional  missionary  and 


a  printing-press,  urged  the  matter  in  a  special 
communication  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Board,  but  in  the  condition  of  the  treasury  at 
that  time,  it  was  impossible  to  comply  with 
their  request.  In  1843  three  additional  con- 
verts were  baptized,  and  the  number  of  schools 
both  in  the  city  and  the  adjoining  districts 
was  considerably  enlarged.  But  ^e  health  of 
the  missionaries  now  began  to  decline,  and  the 
mission  was  soon  afterwards  crippled,  and  sub- 
sequently doomed  to  an  interruption  of  several 
yeaSrs  in  consequence  of  the  disaUlity  and  ab- 
sence of  the  missionaries.  Mrs.  Day,  whose 
health  first  failed,  was  recruited  after  a  brief 
absence.  Mr.  Van  Hosen  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  in  1845,  and  has 
never  recovered  his  health.  Mr.  Day  was 
suddenly  stricken  down  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  and  was  obliged  to  hasten  away  when 
too  ill  to  make  any  adequate  arrangements 
either  for  his  personal  comfort  or  the  contin- 
uance of  the  mission.  The  charge  of  the  pro- 
perty and  the  care  of  the  church  at  Nellore 
and  the  schools  were  all  committed  to  an  Eu- 
rasian assistant,  while  Mr.  Day  returned  to  the 
United  States. 

In  1848  the  Missionary  Union,  after  having 
long  considered  the  question,  finding  that  Mr. 
Day  had  now  recovered  his  health,  instructed  tiio 
Board  to  reestablish  the  miasion.  In  October 
of  that  year  Mr.  Day,  in  company  with  Bev. 
Lyman  J ewett  and  Mrs.  Jewett,  sailed  for  CbUt 
cutta  as  missionaries  at  Nellore,  where  they 
arrived  in  the  following  April.  The  missions 
had  been  for  more  than  three  years  wholly 
dependent  on  the  care  of  a  native  assistant,  a 
care  which  at  best  could  not  but  be  very  inad- 
equate to  its  maintenance  and  progress.  The 
church  was  scattered  but  not  destroyed,  and 
though  some  had  forsaken  their  faidi,  a  salutary 
discipline  was  productive  of  the  restoration  of 
others.  The  schools  were  soon  reftssembled, 
public  worship  resumed,  books  and  tracts  dis- 
tributed, and  the  whole  ifgfocy  of  the  DussioB 
again  put  in  operation.  The  missionaries  also 
took  an  early  opportunity  to  attend  several 
heathen  festivals  of  this  country,  at  which  thej 
met  thousands  of  people  from  various  parts  of 
India  and  preached  to  them  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gk)epel.  These  labors  were  productive  of 
much  iuijniry  among  the  people,  and  offtonfrs- 
sions  whidt  are  constantly  mode  to  the  mis- 
sionaries, that  Brahminism  is  an  imposture 
and  is  destined  soon  to  pass  away.  There 
have  also  been  several  apparent  conversions, 
and  two  have  been  baptized ;  but  the  field 
occupied  by  the  mission,  it  must  be  admitted, 
still  continues  to  be  oneof  ^reat  promise  rath- 
er than  of  fruit  The  missionaries  have  work* 
ed  on  assiduously  beneath  the  protection  of  the 
Endish  government,  among  a  people  of  un» 
sufll  intelligence,  among  whom  great  preparap 
tions  would  appear  to  have  been  made  for  the 
spread  of  the  (iospeL  The  enervating  heat  of 
tne  climate  has  repeatedly  prostrated  their 
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oiergies  and  obliged  them  to  withdraw  for  a 
season  to  recroit,  and  at  length  in  June,  1852, 
Mr.  Day  was  compelledby  ul-health  to  retnrn 
to  the  United  Btates.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jewett 
have  since  been  in  sole  charge  of  the  mission. 
The  latest  reports  represent  them  as  still  i>ro- 
secnting  their  accustomed  work,  experiencing 
the  greatest  kindness  and  receiving  a  hewtv 
cooperation  from  the  English  residents  at  Nel- 
lore,  and  still  more  encouraged  bj  tokens  of 
divine  approbation  in  the  conversion  of  several 
of  their  pupils  and  visitors,  of  whom  one  has 
lately  been  bimtized. 

Statistics  ofTdoo^  Mission  for  1854.— 1 
station,  2  missionaries,  2  female  assistants,  1 
native  assistant,  1  church,  9  members,  1  board- 
ingHSchool,  13  pupils,  1  day-school,  50  pupils, 
total,  2  schools,  63  pupils. — ^Pbof.  W.  Gamm  ell. 

Baslb  Missionary  Sogiett. — Of  the  Ger- 
man missionary  societies^  that  of  Basle  was  the 
first  which  established  a  mission  in  the  East 
Indies.  In  1846  it  had,  in  the  province  of 
Ganara,  on  the  west  coast  of  Hindostan,  and 
in  Bodschagner,  north  of  this,  eight  stations, 
of  which  Mangsdore  is  the  oldest  This  was 
founded  in  1834.  It  has,  in  the  city  and  vicin- 
ity, several  common  schools,  a  high  school,  and 
a  lithographic  establiahment  In  1837  and 
1839,  followed  the  stations  at  Dharwar  and 
Hoobly,  in  the  South-Mahratta  countrv;  in 
1841,  the  neighboring  villa^  of  Bettigherry. 
There  was  a  prophecy  traditional  in  this  place, 
that,  after  the  fall  of  the  Indian  kingdom,  a 
king  in  the  West  should  send  messengers  to 
teadi  Christianity  and  do  away  with  caste; 
and  as  such  the  German  missionaries  were  re- 
ceived. Malsamoodra  was  also  added  in  ^<d 
same  year.  In  1839,  the  mission  work  was 
carried  on  with  great  success,  by  Gundert,  of 
Wurtembur^.  In  1840  and  1842,  stations 
were  established  at  Cannanore  and  Calicut. 
The  entire  number  of  European  laborers  em- 
ploved  by  the  Basle  Society  at  these  stations, 
mduding  eleven  women,  was  thirty-three; 
with  thirteen  native  helpers.  2,000  natives, 
partly  adults,  partly  school-children,  were  con- 
nect^ with  the  mission.  A  Basle  missionary 
in  Mangalore  had  transhited  several  books  of 
the  New  Testament  into  the  Tooloo  language, 
which  were  lithographed  at  Mangalore^ — 
TraxMtidfrom  the  German  of  Wiggers, 

The  following  notices  of  the  several  stations 
of  this  mission  will  show  its  present  condi- 
tion. 

Mangahre.— In  1846  the  lithographic  piess 
at  this  station  issued  12,775  copies  of  16  dif- 
ferent  works  in  Canarese,  Teloogoo,  and  Ma- 
layalim.  In  the  year  1847,  39  persons  were 
received  into  the  church  by  baptism,  29  of 
whom  were  adults  and  10  children.  In  the 
year  foUowine,  24  adults  and  10  children  were 
baptized,  ana  several  were  excommunicato 
During  the  years  1849  and  1850,  about  fifty— 
adults  and  children— were  baptized;  and  a 
boarding-school  for  Indo-British  boys,  and  an 


industrial   department,   were   formed.     Hie 
printing  in  1850  amounted  to  966,230  pages. 

Moo&y, — ^At  the  latest  dates,  the  station  at 
Fort  Moolky,  which  was  commenced  in  1845, 
had  about  50  persons  under  the  immediate 
instruction  of  the  mission,  a  small  church,  and 
asdiool  intowhidi  none  but  Christian  chil- 
dren were  admitted.  The  miseionary,  Mr. 
Amman,  preached  the  Gospel  in  most  of  the 
neighboring  villages,  and  was  also  engaged  in 
translating  the  ScriptuKS,  and  mising  the 
Tooloo  translation  of  the  Testament 

Honare. — ^In  1847  there  was  at  this  station 
one  missionary,  a  small  congrcigation,  and  a 
school  of  45  sdiolars,  but  at  a  later  period  the 
missionaiy  had  been  removed,  and  no  one  had 
taken  his  place. 

Dharwar. — ^In  1849  ten  adults  and  two  littie 
girls  were  admitted  into  the  church.  Six  of 
these  were  Tamulians,  a  people  who  up  to  this 
time  had  rarely  afforded  any  encouragement 
to  the  missionaries.  A  later  report  says, 
'*  Several  Idngaites  seem  to  be  inwardly  atr 
tached  to  the  Gospel,  but  the  fear  of  man  and 
the  charms  of  the  world  ke^  them  back  from 
Christ  The  thraldom  in  which  the  poor  lin- 
gaites  live,  under  their  avaricious  ana  insolent 
high  priests,  four  in  number,  is  verjr  gaUing. 
They  rarm  their  disciples  out  to  certain  prieste, 
called  priests  of  thousands,  who  squeeze  from 
the  poor  deluded  laity  all  the^  can  fcL" 

Hoobly. — ^The  success  at  this  station  has  not 
been  of  the  most  encouraging  nature  for  the 
last  few  years.  Heathen  hearers  have  been 
few  on  the  Sabbath ;  and,  at  times,  they  have 
seemed  <*  to  shun  the  word  of  God  in  the  same 
measure  as  they  became  more  acquainted  with 
it,"  whether  from  indifference  or  fear,  the  mis- 
sionaries could  not  tell.  Still,  the  schools 
have  been  well  attended,  and  through  these 
the  seed  has  been  sown  among  young  and  old. 
Tracts  and  portions  of  Scripture  were  learnt 
by  heart,  ana  the  scholars  catechized  concern- 
ingthem. 

Bettigherry. — ^The  adult  portion  ofjihe  pop- 
ulation at  this  station  and  in  the  villages 
around  have  for  several  years  shown  much  good 
will  to  the  missionaries.  In  most  houses  th^ 
have  been  welcome ;  and  Hindoo  men,  when 
spoken  to  of  their  hardness  which  prevented 
tneir  receiving  the  Gk»pel,  have  entreated  the 
missionaries  to  have  patience  till  a  better  day 
should  come.  In  1848  a  Linga  priest  came  to 
the  station,  from  some  distance,  and  after  mak- 
ing careful  inquiry  into  the  doctrine  preached, 
he  stayed  to  learn,  and  subsequently  embraced 
Christianity  and  was  baptized.  The  event 
created  great  sensation  at  Bettigherry  and 
elsewhere.  He  became  a  zealous  lab««r,  and 
has  traveled  much  with  the  misdonaries  in 
their  tours  through  the  neighboring  country* 
Another  priest  joined  them  in  1849,  and  tra- 
vel^ witn  them  several  months.  A  respecta- 
ble widow  also  joined  them,  was  baptized,  and 
subsequently  married  to  the  priest  first  named. 
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The  people  seem  persuaded  that  the  new  teach- 
ers are  their  best  friends,  and  they  come  in  con- 
siderable numbers  to  hear  the  Qospel.  The 
schools  are  in  good  condition. 

Malasttmcodra, — ^A  poor  house  and  hospital 
were  erected  in  1846,  by  contributions  m>m 
friends  in  Foorah.  In  June  of  this  year,  on 
a  morning  appointed  for  the  purpose,  semal 

erominent  men,  natives,  entered  tne  temple  of 
^oorga,  and  broke  the  idol  and  his  seat  in 
pieces  and  cast  them  into  the  street  This 
caused  considerable  excitement,  but  it  soon 
sabsided,  and  the  idol  temple  was  converted 
into  a  school-house,  where  the  Scriptures  were 
daily  read,  and  prayer  offered  to  the  living 
God.  Since  that  period  the  brethren  have 
met  with  serious  discouragements,  but  have 
continued  to  labor  with  some  success,  espe- 
cially in  the  schools. 

Cutery. — ^This  station,  on  the  Neilgherry 
Hills,  lias  been  attended  with  considerable 
success.  In  1850  a  native  broke  off  the  inve- 
terate habit  of  opium  eating,  burnt  his  charm 
books,  and  withstood  strong  temptations  to 
those  works  of  darkness  so  profitable  among 
the  superstitious  inhabitants  of  the  Neileher- 
rics.  He  attended  the  school  with  little  diild- 
ren,  though  a  man  of  advanced  age,  beosnse 
he  longed  to  be  able  to  read  the  word  of  God. 
He  was  soon  to  be  baptized,  as  the  first  fruit 
of  the  mission  at  this  place.  The  missionaries 
have  visited  the  greater  part  of  the  several 
hundred  villages  scattered  over  the  Neilgber- 
ries,  and  have  become  personallv  acquamted 
with  a  large  number  of  the  people.  Some  of 
them  have  a  Tamil  New  Testament,  which, 
without  being[  able  to  read,  tiiey  worship  morn- 
ing and  evening.  Others,  from  an  indefinite 
belief  in  the  power  of  Christ,  have  received  his 
name  among  the  rest  of  the  gods,  and  would 
not  think  ihaX  anything  could  prosper  without 
the  invocation  of  his  name. 

Cananore, — ^During  the  years  1647  and  1848 
the  people  at  this  place  were  visited  with  cho- 
lera and  snMU  pox,  which  proved  fatal  to 
many,  and  semely  taxed  the  time  and  stren^ 
of  the  missionaries  in  attending  upon  the  sick 
and  dying.  The  schools  were  much  inters 
niptcd,  but  have  since  come  together  as  usual. 
Several  have  been  converted,  and  the  mission- 
aries record  the  happy  deaths  of  two  or  three 
native  converts  within  the  lost  few  years. 

Tellicherry^ — ^The  number  of  persons  bap- 
tized at  this  station  in  1846  was  22.  A  print- 
ing-press was  set  up  during  that  year,  from 
which  was  issued  2150  different  works.  In 
1848  this  mission  shared  largely  in  the  special 
divine  influences  which  visited  the  region,  and 
many  of  the  bovs  and  girls  in  the  schools  were 
"  shaken  out  of  slumber  and  death,"  and  have 
since  been  baptized.  At  the  out«tation8  also 
several  "  found  grace  and  life."  Compara- 
tively few,  however,  show  signs  of  real  spirit- 
ual life.  The  Brahmins,  who  are  few,  and  the 
NairSy  a  spirited  class  of  people,  keep  at  a  dis- 


tance from  the  missionary.  The  Hers  are 
more  accessible,  but  are  altogether  taken  up 
with  the  cares  of  the  world.  The  Mussulmen 
hate  the  Gospel,  and  show  their  hatred  when- 
ever thev  have  an  opportunity. 

Chomoala. — ^A  mission  was  commenced  at 
this  place  in  1849,  since  which  time  a  church 
of  20  or  30  members  has  been  gathered,  and  a 
chapel  has  been  built  Micha,  a  native,  hav- 
ing been  converted,  his  wife  ran  away  from 
him  with  her  children,  but  returned  after  a 
few  months.  **  Micha's  father,  an  old  drunk- 
ard, was  driven  to  his  house  bv  want  At 
first  he  only  laughed  and  mockea  at  the  Gos- 
pel, but  after  some  time,  to  the  astonishment 
of  all,  his  mind  seemed  changed.    The  very  ex- 

Sression  of  his  countenance  was  altered.  He 
as  been  baptized,  with  Micha's  wife  and 
children.  | 

Calicut. — ^In  respect  to  the  care  of  the  poor- 
house,  which  in  1846  was  committed  to  the 
missionaries,  they  say,  "  There  are  about  150 
inmates,  for  whom  every  Saturday  a  service  is 
held  by  one  of  the  catechists.  Such  an  assem- 
bly of  crippled,  lame,  blind,  leprous,  sunk  in 
the  utmost  ignorance  and  apathy,  and  who  on 
a  kind  word  of  exhortation  generally  have 
nothing  to  sav  but  '  What  can  I  do  ?  It  is 
the  Lord's  will ;  thus  it  is  written  on  my  skull ;' 
is  a  melancholy  sight"  In  the  autumn  of 
1847, 18  were  received  into  the  church  at  this 
station.  In  January,  1848,  six  adults  and 
four  girls  belonging  to  the  girls'  institution 
were  baptized ;  and  in  June  a  weaver  with  his 
family,  three  persons  in  all,  and  in  November 
a  Tamil  family  of  four  persons,  were  baptized. 
In  January,  1849,  a  Nair  family,  together 
with  two  youths,  two  women,  and  two  child- 
ren, were  received  into  the  church.  About 
this  time  Idjs.  Huber,  wife  of  the  missionary, 
commenced  an  English  day  school  for  Indo- 
British  girls,  and  itlias  prospered  remarkably, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Romish  priest. 
Three  Parsee  girls  joined  the  school  soon  after 
it  was  opened. 

Dacca. — A  mission  was  commenced  at  this 
place  in  1847,  and  a  school  and  a  small  con- 
grr^ation  of  12  or  14  baptized  heathen  was 
gathered  by  an  English  chaplain.  Others 
were  subsequently  added ;  but  the  work  became 
embarrassed  by  the  want  of  local  funds,  aid 
in  1850  the  station  was  given  up. 

SktgaipooT. — ^In  1848,  six  men,  two  women 
and  five  cluldren  of  natives  were  baptized  at 
this  place.  Before  the  rite  was  administered 
to  them,  the  inquirers  had  to  undergo  a  severe 
persecution  from  their  pa^an  countiymen,  but 
they  remained  firm  in  their  profession  of  faith 
in  the  Saviour.  On  <  Good  Friday,' 1849, 19 
Christian  natives  sat  down  for  the  first  time  to 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  "  On 
the  first  of  April  Mr.  Bion,  with  bis  fellow- 
laborers,  opened  a  school.  On  Sunday  fifty  or 
sixty  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  attended 
I  divine  service,  of  whom  not  a  few  were  visibly 


aSscted"  The  mimimaiiee  received  the  most 
preemog  inTitatioiiB  fitmi  places  at  Tarions 
dutances,  to  visit  then. 

ComiUaj^A.  minionaty,  Mr.  Bost,  with  hts 
catechist,  reached  ttuB  place  on  CbrietmBH  daj, 
1647,  kdA  imtnediatelj  commenced  preaching 
the  Gospel,  which  roused  the  opposition  of  the 
enemy.  On  aamming  a  more  retired  activity 
in  biB  own  honae,  befonnd  himself  BorronDded 
by  crowds  of  vifiitora,  who  desired  to  hear  the 
word  of  God.  The  higher  castes  asked  for 
schools  for  their  childi«n.  Bnt  embanasft- 
menta  overtook  'die  mission,  and  it  was  several 


Two  of  tiie  foregoing  staHone  having  been 
discootinned,  leaves  thirteen  now  in  actnal 
existence,  besides  whicli  there  are  19  or  20 
oat-stations. 

In  1651  "  In^)ector  Joscnhans  "  visited  the 
India  missions  of  the  Basle  Hissionaij  Bociety, 
and  his  report  was  of  a  highly  gratifying  na- 
ture. He  found  that  aboot  HM  persons  had 
been  gathered  into  Christian  congregations ; 
and  in  oncvill^e,  containing  several  hundred 
souls,  only  three  persons  continned  heathen. 
Christian  colonies  had  been  established  in  three 
placis,  and  were  regarded  with  pecnliar  inte- 
rest. The  inspector  says,  "  The  retigioos  life 
of  the  new  converts  b  hy  no  ineane  so  weak  as 
many  are  disposed  to  think."    On  the  whole, 

he  expressed  his  astonishment  that    "  * 

had  been  accomplished  by  the  miffiii 
a  period  of  16  years,  for  he  found  the  work 
much  more  difficnit  than  Christians  at  home 
had  supposed  it  to  be.  Even  he  who  had 
been  familiar  with  the  operations  and  trials  of 
his  brethren,  had  not  appreciatod  the  difficaK 
ties  of  the  eDterprise  till  he  bad  the  advantages 
of  a  persona]  iiispecti~~ 


■bualon.... 

hmmj,.::';.".' 

BetlifhHij... 
TeUkhmr'.i;; 


The  preceding  table  will  give  some  ides  of 
the  field  occupied  by  this  Society,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  its  labors,  thoDRh  imperfect,  ostbeoniis- 
sioos  indicate.  It  is  based  on  the  r(^)orts  for 
1850.  A  tf^ati  irxt  1852  snpplies  some  of  the 
deficiencies,  and  swells  tlie  nnmber  of  commo- 
nicants  to  780,  a  large  number  having  beoi 
added  to  the  dmrches  daring  the  preceding 
two  years.  The  total  number  in  the  congrega- 
tions is  stated  at  1699.  200  having  been  ad^ 
during^l851.  The  whole  namber  of  laborers 
(Vom  Enrope,  including  the  wives  of  mtsntm- 
ariee,  is  46.  The  expcnditores  of  tiie  mission 
fbr  the  year  last  repotted,  amounted  to  64,893 
rupees,  a  couiderable  portion  of  whidi  was 
contributed    by  the  tHends  of  mianons    in 

Bbbur  MiBsmsiBT  Soctrit. — The  Beriin 
Society  for  EvaDgeiizinp  the  Heathen,  estab- 
lished in  November,  1843,  a  station  at  Ghazi- 
por,  a  city  of  50,000  inhabitania,  on  the 
(ranges,  with  foar  missionaries,  who,  in  Fob. 
1844,  having  acquainted  themselves  with  the 
Hindoo  and  Urdu  lan^ages,  made  thor  first  ef- 
forts at  public  preaching. 

I.KIPS10  HiEOTONART  SociKTT.—TIie  Luthe- 
ran Hiffiionary  Society  at  Leipeic  has,  by  the 
report  for  1653,  eignt  stations  in  Southern 
Hindostan.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
state  of  their  missiotH  at  Ibe  above  date. 


KoRTH  Genuit  Miesionabt  Socnrr- — Tliis 
society,  which  had  two  stations,  one  in  the 
Teloogoo  connti^,  Eastern  Hindostan,  aod  one 
in  the  Neilghemes,  was  obliged,  :n  conseqwDce 
of  diminished  receipts,  to  suspend  opentioBB 
in  the  autumn  of  1650.  and  the  mission  was 
transferred  to  the  Evangelical  I^ttberan 
Church  in  the  United  SUtes.  Since  that 
time  the  responsibility  of  the  misnoo  has 
been  ataomed  by  the  Bremen  Union,  and  the 
committee  of  this  society  Snd  themselra  as- 
taincd  by  the  empathy  and  cvdperatioD  of 
many  warm  friends  of  missions  in  Nortb«n 
Germany.  The  station  in  Eastern  Hiodoslaa 
is  fi^amnndry,  and  that  in  the  Keilgberrks  a 
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OoUcftmnnd.    No  recent  statifltics  have  been 
famished  respecting  either  of  these  stations. 

Gossvbb's  MissioyxBT  Societt. — Gossner's 
missionaries,  with  no  preparatory  education 
except  that  of  the  common  schools,  and  accns- 
tomod  to  manaal  labor,  appeared  in  1838,  on 
tho  middle  Ganges,  and  joined  in  close  fellow- 
ship with  the  English  preacher  Stael,  who  was 
laboring  nnconnectod  with  any  missionary  or- 
ganization. They  came  to  Patna  on  the  29th 
January,  1839,  and  divided  themselves  among 
the  stations,  Hadschipur,  Mnzaffipor,  Chnprah, 


and  Ribbelgandsch.  Hence  they  visited  Pair 
na,  Monghyr  and  Dinapore.  A  small  colony 
settled  at  l)ardschilling,  on  the  boundaries  of 
Nq)auL  Another  expedition  went  from  Bom- 
bay to  Jubblepoor,  in  the  interior  of  India. 
Partly  through  death,  partly  through  its  mem- 
bers becoming  connected  with  other  societies, 
Gossner's  society  met  with  considerable  losses, 
and  the  attempt  was  scarcely  more  successful 
than  that  of  the  Moravians  in  India,  many 
years  previous. — Wiggers, 
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Baptist  Missionary  Society  (English) 
London  Missionary  Society     .    .    . 

American  Board 

Church  Missionary  Society     .    .    . 
'VVesIeyan  Missionary  Society .    .    . 
8oc.  for  Prop.  Gospel  in  'For.  Parts 
General  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
Church  of  Scotland  .... 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  .    . 
American  Presbyterian  Board 
Basle  Missionary  Society   .    . 
American  Baptist  Union    .    . 
Fre€KWill  Baptist  Society  .    . 
Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists'. 
Irish  Presbyterian  Church'.    '. 
Berlin  Missionary  Society  .    . 
Leipsic  Missionary  Society     . 


Totals 


1793 
1804 
1812 
1813 
1817 
1818 
1822 
1828 
1829 
1834 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1840 
1841 
1843 


§ 

71 


26 
21 
22 
47 
9 


3 

6 
13 
13 
1 
5 
2 
1 
1 
8 


178 


s 

I 


35 

47 

26 

83 

17 

48 

5 

7 

18 

23 

26 

2 

3 

2 

5 

4 

6 


357 


8ft 

133 

106 

1002 

21 

166 

10 

3 

4 

28 

28 

3 


67 


1663 


I 


23 

16 


1,412 
1,024 

541 
5,815 

428 
4,629 

255 


266 

487 

9 

47 

28 


2,152 


I 


17,093  787 


43 

44 

127 

526 

20 


24 
2 


I 


2,345 

8,919 

3,800 

17,873 

1,183 

5,500 

2,932 

2,375 

7,030 

2,900 

2,358 

63 

151 

21 

890 


58,340 


The  preceding  table  has  been  made  out  from 
the  materials  fiunished  by  the  foregoing  state- 
ments. On  some  points  the  information  is 
quite  deficient ;  the  number  of  stations  in  con- 
nection with  some  of  the  societies  is  not  fully 
reported.  The  number  of  native  assistants  is 
fully  reported  by  few,  and  some  societies  re- 
port the  wives  of  missionaries  as  assistants, 
and  others  do  not  report  them  at  all.  The 
number  of  organised  cnnrches  and  of  sdiools  is 
deficient  in  many  of  them.  But  the  number 
of  missionaries,  communicants,  and  schdars, 
is  pretty  generally  r^rted.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, however,  that  in  such  full  and  valu- 
able reports  as  are  furnished  by  the  Wesleyans, 
they  do  not  distinj^nish  between  ordained  mis- 
sionaries and  assistants.  In  judging  of  the 
comparative  success  of  diflerent  societies,  some 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  degree  of  strictness 
practised  in  the  admission  of  converts  to 
church  privileges.    There  is  a  diflerenoe,  also, 


in  the  mode  of  counting  stations.  In  some  ao- 
oounts,  only  the  central  stations  are  given, 
and  others  are  reckoned  as  out-stations.  But 
with  all  its  deficiencies,  this  table  spraks,  in 
language  not  to  be  mistaken,  of  the  results  of 
missionary  labor  in  India. 

PsESEMT  Statb  axd  Futcbs  .Pbospvctb  op 
THE  MxssiOKAST  woBK  IN  IifDiA. — The  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  Venerable  Dr.  Scui>- 
DSB  to  tho  author,  will  give  the  impressions 
of  one  on  the  ground,  wm>  has  witnessed  the 
changes  which  have  been  going  on  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  We  doubt  not  it  will  be 
read  with  deep  interest 

Madras,  Jjml  6, 1854. 

Mt  Dxab  Bbotexb  : — ^Tour  letter  of  Jann* 
ary  1,  reached  me  last  month.  India,  as  a  field 
of  missionary  labor,  is  very  different  from  what 
it  was  a  few  years  ago— very  different  from 
what  it  was  wlien  even  the  venerable  Dr.  Carey 
reached  it    He,  ss  you  know,  was  not  aUowed 
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to  commence  his  operations  anywhere  within 
the  dominions  of  the  £a8t  India  Company.  It 
was  on  this  account  that  he  went  to  Seram- 
pore,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  Now 
the  missionary  may  enter  any  part  of  India. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  other  changes  of 
a  yer^  important  nature  have  also  taken  place. 
This  IS  witnessed, 
1.  In  the  educational  danrtment, 
**The  Marquis  of  Hastinfi^s's  government 
forms  the  brightest  page  in  the  history  of  In- 
dian improvement,  after  a  long  chapter  of  dark 
and  dismal  proceedings.    It  gave  tnat  impulse 
to  the  cause  of  civilization,  of  which  we  are 
now  reaping  the  benefits.    When  he  first  came 
to  India  in  1813,  he  found  the  press  in  the 
hands  of  a  censor,  who  struck  out  whatever 
he  pleased.    He  found  that  every  attempt  to 
impart  knowledge  to  the  people,  and  to  give 
them  the  means  of  mental  or  social  elevation 
bad  not  only  been  neglected,  but  discouraged  ; 
that  the  British  empire  in  India  was  considered 
stable,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  inhabitants.   The  only  educational  effort 
made  in  the  reign  of  his  predecessor  was  a  pro- 
posal by  Lord  Minto  to  set  up  two  or  three 
colleges  to  teach  the  Sanscrit  language,  and 
the  sciences  of  the  Shasters,  and  the  morality 
of  Hindooism  ;  but  not  the  remotest  idea  was 
ever  entertained  of  unlocking  to  the  natives 
the  treasures  of  the  English  language,  or  dis- 
seminating   knowledge    through   their   own 
tongue.    This  system  Lord  Hastings  was  the 
first  to  break  through.    He  gave  every  encour- 
agement, private  and  public,  to  the  establi^- 
ment  of  schools  and  colleges.    Under  his  aus- 
pices, the  Calcutta  School  Society,  the  School 
Book  Society,  the  Hindoo  College  and  other 
institutions  sprung  into  being.    He  also  abo- 
Ij^ed  the  censorship  of  the  press,  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  tiie  ^neral  feeling  among  the 
directors  and  proprietors,  at  the  India  house, 
was  against  any  relaxation  of  the  restrictions 
on  the  press.    That  he  met  with  opposition  to 
his  views  in  India,  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing circumstance  :  An  article  appeared  in  the 
quarterly  series  of  the  Friend  of  India,  on  the 
burning  of  widows,  in  which  the  propriety  of 
abolishing  this  rite  was  advocatea  with  a  de- 
gree of  temper  and  moderation  suited  to  the 
circumstances  .of  the  times ;  but  which  gave 
such  offence  to  Mr.  Adams,  afterwards  our 
temporary  Governor-General,  that  he  took  it 
to  the  council  chamber,  and  insisted  on  the 
suppression  of  the  work,  which  Lord  Hastings 
positively  refused  to  sanction.'' 

"  After  the  censorship  of  the  press  had  been 
taken  off,  the  Court  of  Directors  showed  their 
opposition  to  what  Lord  Hastings  had  done, 
by  the  preparation  of  a  dispatch,  directing  the 
imposition  of  the  censorship  again,  which,  how- 
ever, George  Canning  nobly  refused  to  sanc- 
tion." 

^  I  just  alluded  to  the  opposition  which  was 
lormerly  made  by  the  India  government  to  the 


education  of  the  natives.  The  reverse  of  Has 
now  obtains.  So  anxious  are  they  to  confer 
this  benefit  upon  them,  that  thev  na^m  offered 
to  contribute  their  money  for  the  support  of 
those  schools  which  are  taught  by  missionaries, 
and  of  course  in  which  Christianity  is  taught. 

When  speaking  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings, 
I  referred  you  to  Mr.  Adams,  who  thought  that 
the  Friend  of  India  should  be  suppresBcd, 
because  it  had  ventured  to  suggest  the  propri- 
ety of  abolishing  the  burning  of  widows  on 
the  fhneral  pile.  By  contrasting  fab  oondoct 
with  that  of  Lord  Bentick  and  Lord  Hardinge, 
we  shall  at  once  see  how  much  the  views  of  the 
politicians  of  India  have,  in  a  short  period, 
been  changed  for  tiie  better.  Lord  Bentick 
abolished  the  suttee  throughout  the  British 
possessions  of  India,  and  Lord  Hardinge  made 
great  exertions  to  have  it  abolished  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  native  princes,  not  under  British 
jurisdiction.  And  his  labors  were  attended 
with  great  success.  He  returned  to  England, 
six  or  seven  years  ago,  crowned  with  many 
worldly  honors.  But  he  has  other  honors — 
honors  of  a  higher  nature  than  these.  He 
went  home  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  les- 
sened, in  no  small  degree,  the  horrors  of  hea- 
thenism, in  regions. embracing  a  population  of 
not  less  than  twenty  millions.  This  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  notice :  **  The  CalcntU 
Gassette  contuns  a  proclamation  by  Maba 
Rajah  Golaub  'Singh,  prohibiting  infanticide, 
suttee,  and  slavery  throughout  his  territories, 
forming  the  remotest  Hindoo  principality  of 
India.  The  Governor-General,  as  will  be  seen, 
directs  his  thanks  to  be  conveyed  to  a  long 
list— twenty-three  in  number — of  potent&tes, 
who  during  the  last  three  years,  have  cordially 
entered  into  the  views  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, in  suppressing  such  practices.  Those 
edicts  are  estimated  to  afiect  not  less  than 
twenty  millions  of  human  creatures." 

Such  innovations  as  Lord  Hardinge  lias 
be^  instrumental  in  making  on  the  sacred 
customs  of  the  Hindoos  among  the  independ- 
ent governments  of  India,  will  be  the  means 
of  pulling  many  a  stone  from  that  fabric, 
which  they  have  in  tunes  past  considered  to  be 
as  stable  as  the  heavens.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  missionary  may  go  forth  and  1*- 
bor  among  them  with  a  much  better  prospect 
of  success  than  he  would  otherwise  obtain. 

As  I  before  remarked,  Lord  Hardinge  left 
the  country  six  or  seven  years  ago.  He  left  it 
much  too  soon  for  India's  good.  Had  he  re- 
mained his  full  time,  to  say  nothing  of  any- 
thing else,  the  burning  of  widows  would  pex^ 
haps  now  be  unknown  here.  Previously  to 
his  leaving,  however,  he  left  his  protest  against 
the  conduct  of  those  powers  which  had  not 
abolished  the  rit&-— a  protest  which  may  issoe 
in  great  good.  It  is  as  follows :  "  The  Gover- 
nor-general abstains  on  this  occasion  from  pro- 
minently noticing  those  states  in  which  these 
barbarous  usages  are  still  observedi  as  be  ood- 
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fidentlj  expedBi  at  no  distaat  day,  to  hear  of 
the  complete  renanciation  of  them  in  every 
state  in  alliance  with,  or  under  the  protection 
of  the  paramoont  power  of  India." 

2.  In&nticide  haa  been  very  extensively  sap- 
pressed.  Yon  can  scarcely  imagine  to  what  a 
frightfol  extent  this  crime  has  prevailed. 
Among  the  Nairs  in  Molwa,  in  Oade,  and  the 
northern  provinces,  it  is  impossible  to  calcn- 
late  what  numbers  of  infants  nave,  in  the  times 
which  have  gone  by,  been  put  to  death.  A 
gentleman  of  the  Bengal  service  was  sent  by 
the  government  through  the  northern  and  in- 
dependent kingdoms  to  find  out  the  number. 
In  the  provinces  through  which  he  passed  the 
principal  chiefs  acknowledged  that  they  had 
murdered  many  of  their  children,  and  that  they 
knew  their  neighbor^  had  destroyed  many  of 
theirs,  and  that  this  rite  was  rooted  in  the 
afiections  of  the  people.  In  one  village  there 
were  fifW-one  boys  but  only  fourteen  girls.  In 
a  second,  sixty-six  boys  and  only  fourteen  girls. 
In  a  third,  seventy-nme  boys  and  only  twelve 
girls.  In  a  fourth,  ten  l>oys  an#  onlv  two 
girls.  In  a  fifth,  fifty-eight  boys  and  only  four 
girls.  In  a  sixth,  twenty-two  boys  and  no 
girls. 

As  yon  are  aware,  the  Punjaub  has  lately 
been  brought  under  British  rule.  Since  this 
event  took  place,  the  fact  has  been  brought  to 
light  that  infanticide  has  been  practiced  ex- 
teosivelv  there.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1851 ''  Major  Lake  found  it  to  prevail  in  the 
district  of  which  he  had  charge.  Soon  after- 
wards it  was  found  to  prevail  in  Umballa,  Fe- 
rozepore,  Jullundur,  Hooshearpore,  Lidiore, 
Mooltan,  Jhelum,  and  Leia  districts.  It  is 
not,  however,  practiced  by  all  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  confined  principally  to  the  Bedees 
and  the  Rajpoots,  among  wnom  the  custom  is 
one  of  immemorial  antiquity.  The  Khetrees, 
however,  and  even  some  of  the  Mohammedan 
tribes  maintain  the  practice ;  and  the  higher 
the  rank  the  more  certain  are  the  female 
branches  of  destruction.  It  is  believed  also 
by  the  most  experienced  officers  to  have  in- 
fected all  classes  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
All  over  the  Punjaub  there  is  a  disproportion 
in  the  number  of  female  births  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  ordinary  causes;  and  in  cer- 
tain districts  this  disproportion  rises  to  such  a 
height,  as  almost  to  imply  the  extinction  of 
the  female  race."  The  suoject  came  under  the 
notice  of  our  present  Governor-general,  Earl 
Dalhousie,  several  months  ago,  and  if  this  prac- 
tice has  not  yet  been  put  down,  as  it  has  been 
put  down  in  other  places,  it  must  soon  come 
to  an  end. 

3.  One  of  the  most  appalling  religious 
sects  which  ever  appeared  in  any  country,  has 
been  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  destroyed.  Allow 
me  to  give  you  a  short  descriptioa  of  this  sect 
from  a  work,  which  now  lies  before  me.  Scat^ 
tered  throughout  India  there  is  a  lawless  set 
of  men  whose  profession  it  is  to  get  their  food 


bv  murder.  They  are  called  Phansiagars,  or 
Thugs :  they  owe  their  origin  and  laws  to  the 
bloodv  goddess  Karle :  they  say  that  she  di- 
rectea  them  to  become  murderers  and  plunder- 
ers :  they  are  called  Phansiagars,  (irom  the 
name  of  the  instrument  which  they  use  when 
they  murder  people.  Phansiagar  means  a 
strangle,  and  they  use  a  phansi,  or  noose,  which 
they  throw  over  the  necks  of  those  whom  they 
intend  to  plunder,  and  strangle  them.  These 
Phansiaffars  are  composed  of  all  castes,  Hin- 
doos, Mohammedans,  Pariahs,  and  Chandellars. 
This  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  they 
never  destroy  the  children  of  those  whom  they 
rob  and  murder.  These  children  they  take 
care  of,  and  bring  them  up«to  their  own  hor- 
rible mode  of  life.  They  always  murder  those 
whom  they  rob,  acting  upon  the  maxim, '  that 
dead  men  tell  no  tales.'  A  gang  of  these  rob- 
bers varies  from  a  dozen  to  sixty  or  seventy 
persons.  These  divide  into  small  parties. 
Those  whom  they  murder  are  travelers  whom 
they  happen  to  meet  on  the  road.  Sometimes 
two  or  three  of  a  gang  will  take  up  their  sta- 
tion in  a  choultry,  or  place  where  tne  traveler 
stops,  and  while  he  sleeps  they  rouse  him  from 
his  sleep,  and  cast  the  noose  over  his  head  and 
kill  him.  It  takes  two  persons  to  kill  a  man. 
One  casts  the  noose  over  his  head,  and  imme- 
diately tightens  it  with  all  his  strength ;  the 
other  strikes  him  on  the  joint  of  the  knees  as 
he  rises,  which  causes  him  to  fall  backwards. 
After  he  has  fallen  they  kick  him  on  the  tem- 
]^es  till  he  dies,  which  is  usually  in  a  minute. 
They  never  commit  a  murder  until  they  have 
taken  cve^  precaution  not  to  be  found  out 
They  will  follow  a  traveler  for  weeks,  if  neces- 
sary, before  they^  destroy  him.  After  thej^ 
have  murdered  him,  they  gash  the  body  aU 
over  and  bury  it.  They  gash  it  that  it  may 
not  swell  and  cause  cracks  to  take  place  in  the 
ground,  which  might  cause  the  jackalls  to  dig 
down  to  the  body,  and  thus  expose  their  guilt 
If  a  dog  accompanies  the  person,  they  always 
kill  it  Test  the  faithful  creature  ^ould  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  his  master.  They  think  it  to 
be  a  very  good  act  to  give  a  part  of  the  plun- 
der, which  they  get  when  they  murder  a  per- 
son, to  their  goddess.  If  they  fail  to  put  him 
to  death  according  to  their  rules,  thev  suppose 
that  they  have  made  her  angry,  and  they  make 
ofiferings  to  her,  that  she  may  be  appeased. 
Thus,  their  religion  teaches  them  to  commit 
the  blackest  of  crimes. 

The  reason  whv  this  people  gash  and  bury  the 
bodies  of  those  whom  they  murder,  is  as  follows  : 
They  say  that  the  goddess  used  to  save  them  the 
trouble  of  burving  the  corpses  of  their  victims  by 
eating  them,  thus  screening  the  murderers  from 
all  chance  of  being  found  out  Once,  after  the 
murder  of  a  traveler,  the  bodv  was,  as  usual, 
left  unburied.  One  of  the  Phansiaffars  em- 
ployed, unguardedly  looking  behind  him,  saw 
the  goddess  in  the  act  of  feasting  on  it  This 
made  her  so  angry,  that  she  vowra  never  again 
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to  devoor  a  body  slaughtered  by  tticm,  they 
having  by  this  one  act  of  curiosity  forfeited 
her  ^avor.  However,  as  an  eqoivalent  for 
withdrawing  her  patronage,  she  plucked  one 
of  the  fangs  from  ner  celestial  jaw,  and  gave 
it  to  them,  saying  that  they  might  use  it  as  a 
pickuce,  which  would  never  wear  out  She 
then  opened  her  side,  and  pulled  out  one  of 
her  ribs,  which  she  g^ve  tliem  for  a  knife, 
whose  edge  nothing  could  blunt  Having 
done  this  she  stoop^  down,  and  tore  off  the 
hem  of  h^  garment,  which  she  gave  them  for  a 
noose,  declaring  that  it  would  never  foil  to 
strangle  any  person  about  whose  throat  it 
might  be  cast  She,  moreover,  commanded 
them  to  goak  and  bury  the  bodies  of  those 
whom  they  destroyed. 

The  Phansiagars  bring  up  their  children  to 
their  own  profession.    To  learn  this  the  boy  is 

Ela(%d  un^  tiie  care  of  a  tutor.  Sometimes 
is  father  is  his  teacher.  By  him  he  is  taught 
that  it  is  just  as  proper  to  murder  a  man  as  it 
is  to  kill  a  sndce  which  lies  in  his  path,  and 
would  bite  him  as  he  passes.  He  is  not  per- 
mitted at  first  to  see  the  murders,  but  merely 
a  dead  body ;  his  mind  being  gradually  pre- 
pared for  the  sight  After  tnis,  the  dreadful 
secret  of  his  tr£ie  is,  bv  degrees,  told  him. 
When  he  expresses  a  wish  to  be  engaged  in 
this  horrid  business,  they  tell  him  all  about  it 
In  the  mean  time,  he  is  allowed  a  small  part 
of  the  plunder,  in  order  that  his  desire  to  com- 
mit these  murders  may  be  increased,  as  it  is 
only  by  murder  that  the  plunder  is  obtained. 
He  is  allowed  from  time  to  time  to  assist  in 
some  things  while  the  murder  is  taking  place ; 
or  is  allowed  to  be  present  to  see  how  me  busi- 
ness is  managed.  It  is  not,  however,  until  he 
becomes  a  man  that  he  is  permitted  to  apply  the 
noose.  To  attain  this  privilege,  he  usually 
devotes  eight  or  ten  years.  Sefore  he  can 
commit  a  murder,  his  tutor  must  present  him 
with  a  noose.  This  sets  him  loose  upon  the 
world,  as  a  licensed  murderer.  When  the  tutor 
is  about  to  give  him  the  noose,  he  takes  him 
apart,  and  solemnly  enjoins  it  upon  him  to  use 
it  with  skill,  as  it  is  to  be  the  means  of  his 
earninc  his  food,  and  as  his  safety  will  depend 
upon  the  skill  with  which  it  is  used.  After  he 
receives  it,  he  tries  his  skill  in  strangling  a 
person,  the  first  OTO>ortunity  that  occurs. 

By  the  course  of  education  which  the  Phan- 
siagars undergo,  they  become  so  fond  of  their 
dr^ful  occupation,  that  nothing  can  induce 
them  to  crait  it  Some  who  have  been  employed 
in  the  hast  India  Company's  service  have 
shown  this,  by  returning  to  their  business  when 
an  opportuni^  offered  of  sucoessful  enterprise. 

when  the  Phansiagars  become  old,  they  do 
not  quit  the  service ;  but  act  as  watchers,  and 
decoy  the  traveler,  by  some  false  tale  of  dis- 
tress, into  some  distant  phice,  where  he  is  mtt^ 
dered. 

Women  are  sometimes  admitted  to  the  soci- 
ety of  these  plunderers,  and  on  some  occasions 


are  allowed  to  apply  the  noose.  They  adeet  a 
handsome  girl,  and  place  her  in  a  coovenieDt 
spot,  where,  by  her  beauty,  or  by  a  fialse 
story  of  distress,  she  may  decoy  some  nnsus- 
pecung  traveler,  and  be  the  means  of  his  de- 
struction. Should  he  be  on  horseback,  she 
will  induce  him  to  take  her  n^  behind  huD^ 
after  which,  when  an  opportunity  oSEen,  Ae 
throws  the  noose  over  his  head,  leaps  from  the 
horse,  drags  him  to  the  ground  and  strangks 
him.  Some  time  since,  it  ha^q^ened  that  a 
horseman  of  Ooorg,  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
was  passing  by  a  spot  where  one  of  these  in- 
teresting-looking girls  was  stationed.  She 
toM  him  a  piteous  story  of  having  been  robbed, 
and  badly  treated,  and  bqraed  nim  to  assist 
her.  Feeling  sorry  for  her,  ne  offered  to  take 
her  up  behind  him  on  his  horse,  and  thus  assist 
her  a  few  miles  on  her  journey.  She  expiesed 
much  gratitude  for  his  kindness,  and  maoonted. 
Soon  afterwards,  she  suddenly  passed  a  nooae 
over  his  head,  and,  drawing  it  with  all  her 
might,  en<kavored  to  pull  him  frt)m  his  saddle. 
At  this  moment  a  number  of  Phansiagan 
started  from  the  neighboring  thicket  ancl^ar- 
rounded  hiuL  The  murderess  then  slipped 
from  the  horse ;  but  the  Coorg  siziking  lus 
heels  into  the  hone's  side,  it  threw  out  its 
hind  legs  with  great  violence,  and  struck  the 
girl  to  the  ground,  who  immediately  let  go  the 
cord.  He  then  drew  his  sword,  and  cattii^ 
his  way  through  the  robbers,  effected  hu 
escape.  He  wounded  two  of  them  severely. 
These  men  were  shortly  afterwards  taken,  and, 
through  their  means,  twelve  others  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  judicial  officers  of  the  king  of 
Coorg,  including  the  girl  who  attempted  the 
murder.    They  were  all  put  to  death. 

4.  A  stop  haa  been  put,  in  a  good  degree,  to 
the  Meriah  sacrifices  in  the  extensive  hill- 
tracts  of  Orissa.    It  was  not  until  the  military 
operations  of  the  British  took  place  in  Upper 
and  Lowtt  Gkx)in80or,  in  1836  and  1837,  that 
the  cruel  rite  of  immolating  human  beings  in 
th^e  places  was  brought  to  light,  and  it  was 
not  untti  that  time  that  the  mst  victims  des- 
tined  for  sacrifice  were  taken  from    them. 
Captain  Millar  was  the  honored  instrument  in 
rescuing  them.    They  were  twelve  in  nnmber. 
His  services  were  acknowledged  in  the  follow- 
ing  manner    by   the   Madras  Qovemment: 
"  Captain  Millar  will  realize  in  his  own  mind 
an  ample  reward  for  his  most  commendable 
conduct,  in  having   rescued   twelve  victims 
destined  for  those  horrible  sacrifices,  as  the 
gratifying  reflection  of  having  been  the  means 
of  saving  so  many  human  bemgs  from  a  crud 
and  untimely  death  cannot  &il,  at  all  times, 
to  be  a  source  of  genuine  happiness  to  him. 
The  discretion,  however,  with  which  he  con- 
tinued to  effect  his  humane  purpose,  is  entitled 
to  the  warmest  and  most  unqualified  approbo* 
tion  of  government" 

In  the  year  1838,  Captain  Campbell  rescued 
a  much  larger  number.    He  writes,  "  I  have 
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been  most  fortoiiAte  in  my  late  expedition 
among  the  wild  Khuods  of  Goomsoor,  and 
have  rescued  no  less  than  me  hundred  and  three 
children  of  varions  ages,  who  were  intended 
for  sacrifice  by  these  barbarians.  The  chil- 
dren are  now  at  head-quarters,  and  form  a 
most  interesting  group ;  happy  such  of  them 
as  were  aware  of  their  situation,  in  haring 
escaped  the  fate  which  awaited  them." 

I  am  acquainted  with  Captain  Mac  Yiccar, 
who  is  one  of  the  British  agents  **  for  the  sup- 
pression of  human  sacrifices  and  female  infan- 
ticide in  the  hill  tracts  of  Orissa."  I  learned 
from  him  that  the  whole  number  of  victims 
who  had  been  rescued,  up  to  the  time  when  I 
saw  him,  from  those  hill  tracts,  amounted  to 
more  than  1,900.  Of  these,  no  less  than  500 
were  rescued  by  himself  and  his  assistant.  Cap- 
tain Frye,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 
8ince  my  interview  with  Captain  MacYiccar, 
which  was  in  the  year  1851,  other  victims  have 
been  rescued. 

There  are  various  tribes  inhabiting  the  ex- 
tensive hill  districts  to  which  I  have  been  al- 
luding, and  their  manner  of  offering  up  these 
sacrifices  have  been  various  also.  Let  me  give 
yon  a  few  quotations  from  a  little  book  before 
me,  to  show  how  the  Khunds  were  in  the  habit 
of  offering  up  their  victims.  ^  When  the  day 
which  has  been  appointed  for  the  sacrifice  ar- 
rives, the  Khunds  assemble  from  all  parts  of 
thQ  country,  dressed  in  their  finery ;  some  with 
bear  skins  thrown  over  their  diomders ;  others 
with  the  tails  of  peacocks  flowing  behind  them, 
and  the  long,  winding  feather  of  the  jungle- 
cock  waving  over  their  heads.  Thus  decked, 
they  dance,  leap,  rejoice,  beat  drums,  and  play 
on  an  instrument  not  unlike  in  sound  to  the 
highland-pipe.  In  the  aftonoon,  the  priest 
with  the  aid  of  an  assistant  proceeds  to  fasten 
a  man  or  a  woman,  or  a  boy  or  a  girl  to  apost 
which  has  been  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground. 
Around  this  post  stand  hundreds  o?  those 
Khunds  with  knives  in  their  hands.  At  an 
appointed  signal  they  rush  upon  the  poor 
creature  and  try  who  can  cut  the  first  piece  of 
flesh  from  his  bones.  Great  value  is  attached 
to  the  first  morsel  cut  out  from  his  body,  as  it 
is  supposed  to  possess  greater  virtues.  This  is 
buried  in  the  earth  before  sunset" 

In  Guddapore  a  different  sacrifice  precedes 
this.  A  trench,  seven  feet  long,  is  uug,  over 
which  a  human  body  is  suspended  alive,  oy  the 
nedc  and  kei,  which  are  fastened  with  ropes 
to  stakes  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  at  each 
end  of  the  excavation,  bo  that  to  prevent 
stran^ation  be  is  compelled  to  sopiKMi  him- 
self with  his  hands  over  each  side  of  his  grave. 
The  presiding  priest,  after  performing  various 
ceremonies  in  honor  of  their  goddess,  takes  an 
axe  and  inflicts  six  cuts,  at  equal  distances 
from  the  feet  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  repeat- 
ing the  numbers,  one,  two,  three,  and  so  forth, 
Bondi^  Eendi,  Mungee,  X alge,  Chinsi,  Sajgi, 
and  at  the  seventh,  Argi,  cuts  off  nis  he»l. 


I  The  body  falls  into  into  the  pit  and  is  covered 
'  with  earth. 

Captain  Mac  Yiccar  gave  me  an  account  oi 
other  districts,  where  these  sacrifices  are  per- 
formed in  a  different  manner.  "  Some  destroy 
their  victims  by  heavy  blows  from  the  metal 
bangles,  which  they  purchase  at  the  fairs,  and 
wear  on  these  occasions.  If  the  poor  creature 
is  not  killed  by  two  or  tbree  of  these  heavy 
blows  inflicted  on  his  hc»d,  they  strangle  him 
with  a  cleft  bamboo,  which  the^  slip  over  his 
neck.  Others  destrov  their  victims  oy  placing 
them  on  the  ground  bound  hand  and  feet,  with 
their  faces  downward,  and  by  throwing  large 
stones  violently  on  the  back  of  their  nec&, 
until  life  becomes  extinct 

"  In  Patna  the  people  do  not  use  much  of  the 
flesh  of  their  victisis,  frequently  none  at  all. 
In  some  districts  they  cut  out  the  liver,  in 
others  the  lungs,  and  after  chopping  them  up 
in  small  pieces,  bury  them.  It  is  customary 
among  some  tribes  to  draw  a  cup  full  of  blood 
from  the  body,  and  each  family  takes  a  little 
of  it  andsprinkles  it  on  the  floor  of  their 
houses.  While  doing  this  they  implore  bless- 
ings on  their  households  and  on  their  fields.'' 

The  victims  whom  the  Khunds  sacrifice  are 
generally  bought  or  stolen  from  the  low  coun- 
try, and  sold  to  them.  Sometimes  they  escape 
from  their  owners  and  thus  are  saved  from 
death.  After  the  arrival  of  the  British  troops 
in  the  Khund  country,  a  female  found  her  way 
to  the  collector's  camp  with  fetters  on  her  legs. 
She  had  escaped  from  those  who  had  charge 
of  her,  and  said  that  ^  had  been  sold  by  her 
own  brother  for  the  purpose  of  being  sacrificed, 

I  will  mention  the  case  of  another  individual 
who  escaped  from  the  Khunds,  and  this  case 
is  the  more  interesting  from  the  circumstance 
that  he  has  gone  back  to  the  hills  to  assist  in 
establishing  and  superintending  schools.  His 
name  is  Joy  Sing.  He  had  witnessed  one  of 
these  sacrifices  by  stealtL  He  had  seen  a 
child  put  in  the  clefl  of  a  small  tree  which  had 
been  split  for  the  purpose.  He  had  seen 
how  the  child  was  held  fast  in  that  position, 
by  the  split  parts  of  the  tree  having  closed 
upon  its  body ;  and  while  it  was  thus  secured, 
he  had  seen  the  flesh  cut  from  its  bones.  We 
shall  not  therefore  wonder  that  he  was  filled 
with  horror  at  the  thought  of  meeting  such  a 
doom.  Neither  shall  we  wonder  at  his  deter- 
mination to  make  the  very  last  possible  effort 
to  free  himself  from  the  hands  of  his  intended 
murderers.  The  effort  was  made,  but  it  was, 
at  first,  unsuccessful.  After  traveling  for  two 
days  through  the  jungle,  he  was  recaptured  by 
his  owners  and  put  in  irons.  His  courage 
however  did  not  (ail.  He  determined  to  make 
another  attempt  to  escape,  tiiough  he  could 
onlv  crawl  along,  in  consequence  of  the  irons 
on  his  legs.  Thus  fettered,  he  traveled  for  two 
days  and  two  nights,  and  whoi  he  had  just 
reached  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  he  again 
espied  those  who  were  in  pursuit  of  him.   x*ra 
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videntially  Gaptain  Millar,  of  wbom  I  have 
already  spoken,  had  encamped  near  the  place 
where  he  was.  To  this  encampment  he  hasten* 
ed  with  all  the  speed  which  he  could  command, 
scarcely  daring  to  look  behind  him,  and  happi- 
ly he  reached  it  in  safety.  On  his  arrival  he 
endeavored  to  make  known  his  tale  of  woe  by 
his  looks  and  his  tears,  and  those  looks  and 
tears  spoke  a  language  which  this  officer  could 
not  misunderstand.  His  irons  were  taken  off 
and  he  was  once  more  free. 

Of  the  children  rescued  from  the  Khunds 
and  others,  many  have  been  sent  by  the  Bri- 
tish Grovernment  to  missionary  schools.  Con- 
nected with  a  station,  where  a  very  dear  fellow- 
laborer  of  mine — ^the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilkinson — 
resides,  a  station  about  ten  miles  distant  from 
the  first  range  of  mountains  inhabited  by  the 
Khunds,  there  are  two  schools,  one  for  the 
boys  and  the  other  for  the  girls  who  have  been 
rescued  from  this  wretched  people.  Though 
not  altogether  in  place,  I  cannot  conclude 
without  mentioning  an  interesting  case  or  two 
of  children  in  conhection  with  the  subject 
which  is  now  before  us. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  number  of  these  rescued 
victims  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  Mission 
house,  on  their  way  to  the  sea-coast  The 
children  of  the  schools  went  out  to  see  them. 
Belonging  to  the  female  school  there  was  a  lit- 
tle gin,  who  thought  that  she  recognized  her 
brother  among  the  strangers.  In  a  few  min- 
utes she  was  seen  coming  forward,  leading  him 
by  the  hand,  and  was  heard  exclaiming  with 
joy,  "  I  have  found  my  brother."  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son said  to  her,  **  How  do  you  know  that  be  is 
your  brother  ?  Perhaps  you  are  mistaken." 
**  0  no,  papa,"  said  she,  "  I  am  not  mistaken. 
I  thought,  when  I  saw  him  at  the  gate,  that  he 
looked  just  like  a  little  brother  I  nad  when  I 
was  taken  from  my  home,  only  he  was  smaller. 
So  I  said  to  myself,  if  he  is  my  brother  he 
will  know  his  own  name.  So  I  called  out 
Pod  I  Pod  I  and  he  lifted  up  his  head  and  came 
running  to  my  arms."  And  this  sister  wept 
over  her  little  brother,  and  kissed  him,  and  at 
last  catching  him  up,  she  bore  him  away  to 
her  school-room. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Sutton  relates  the  case  of  two 
brothers  who  met  under  similar  circumstances. 
They  had  both  been  sold  at  different  times 
to  the  Khunds,  for  sacrifices,  by  their  unnatural 
uncle. 

Among  the  victims  formerly  rescued  from 
the  Khunds,  there  was  a  very  awkward  lad, 
who  was  called  David.  Great  pains  were 
taken  to  instruct  him,  but  he  was  so  stupid 
that  all  efforts  appeared  to  be  useless.  At 
last  he  was  devoted  to  the  work  of  sweeping 
the  premises  of  the  Mission  house.  "  At  this 
time,"  says  Mr.  Sutton,  "  our  school  was  very 
full,  and  many  of  the  young  natives  had  been 
converted.  AH  at  once  a  ra^  of  intelligence 
seemed  to  break  upon  the  mmd  of  poor  Da- 
vid.   He  seemed  suddenly  to  be  possessed  of 


new  faculties.  All  were  astonished  at  his  nn- 
derstandinff  and  his  answers.  He  now  applied 
himself  so  ailigently,  and  was  profited  so  much 
by  the  instruction  afforded,  that  he  was  subse- 
quently received  into  the  church.  Soon  after- 
wards he  was  taken  into  the  printin^-d&ce, 
and  as  he  made  rapid  advances  in  his  new 
business,  he  was  made  a  compositor.  While 
thus  enga^,  and  amazing  us  all  by  his  sod- 
den proficiency,  ih&e  appeared  on  his  skin 
numerous  white  spots — ^the  first  indications  of 
leprosy,  a  ver^  common  and  also  a  rerj  &tal 
disease  in  India.  We  sent  him  to  the  hospital, 
and  every  care  was  taken  of  him ;  but  each  of 
the  white  spots  became  a  putrid  ulcer,  and  his 
limbs  were  much  eaten  away.  Nothing  could 
arrest  the  progress  of  his  malady,  or  save  his 
life,  and  as  there  was  danger  that  he  mi^t 
communicate  his  disease  to  others,  by  coming 
in  contact  with  them,  the  doctor  directed  that 
he  should  be  kept  by  himael^  A  tent  ws 
provided  for  him,  from  which  he  would  creep 
at  service  time  to  the  door  of  the  meeting- 
room  and  join  in  the  service.  A  more  inter- 
ested listener  I  never  beheld.  One  day  I  went 
with  my  wife  to  pay  him  a  visit.  He  wis 
stretched  on  his  mat  His  Testament  was 
cloee  to  his  side.  His  hymn  book  was  in  his 
hand,  and  we  saw  that  his  attention  had  been 
rivited  on  the  following  verses : 

«<0f  aU  thftt  decks  the  field  or  bower, 
Thoa  art  the  fairest,  sweetest  flower ; 
Then,  blessed  Jesas,  let  not  me 
In  thjr  kind  heart  forgotten  be. 

"  Daj  after  daj  youth's  joys  decaj. 
Death  waits  to  seise  the  tremblii^  piej  ; 
Then,  blessed  Jesus,  let  not  me 
In  thy  kind  heart  fincgotten  be." 

When  we  left  his  tent,  my  wife  said  to  mo 
with  ^eat  emphasis  and  emotion,  "  There  lies 
an  heir  of  glorjr,  for  though  like  Lazarus  he  is 
full  of  sores,  like  Lazarus  also,  he  is  rich  in 
assured  hope."  I  could  not  but  concur  in  the 
remark. 

Soon  after  this  the  spirit  of  this  a£9icted  but 
happy  youth  took  its  fliffht,  as  we  have  erery 
reason  to  believe,  to  the  bosom  of  his  Saviour, 
rescued  by  the  British  from  the  hands  of  the 
cruel  Khunds,  and  rescued  from  eternal  tor- 
ment in  consequence  of  his  having  been  sold 
to  them  for  the  purpose  of  being  sacrificed. 

6.  The  law  which  declares  that  a  native 
shall  forfeit  his  paternal  inheritance  by  becom- 
ing a  Christian,  has  been  abrogated.  This 
was  a  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  sfHead 
of  Christianity  in  this  land,  and  I  need  hardly 
add  that  this  abrogation  is  a  verypowerfiu 
blow  to  Hindooism. 

6.  Caste,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  spread 
of  Christianity  in  India,  has  in  some  degree 
been  put  down.  The  government  do  not  ac- 
knowledge it  in  the  army.  The  Pariahs  aiid 
the  Brahmins  are  made  to  stand  side  by  aide 
when  employed  on  duty.  The  govemm^t  also 
disregara  it  in  their  eaucationd  institutions. 
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7.  In  the  courts  the  practice  of  swearing  is 
in  some  places  changed,  the  Bible  being  sab- 
stitat€^  for  the  water  of  the  Ganges :  or  the 
witnesses  make  only  a  declaration  that  they 
will  speak  the  truth.  I  need  hardly  add  that 
all  sQch  changes  are  undermining  the  faith  of 
this  people. 

I  nave  now  mentioned  a  few  things  to  show 
yon  that  India  is  in  a  much  better  condition  for 
the  promotion  of  missionary  labor  than  it  was 
when  you  and  I  commenced  life ;  and  if  we 
farther  take  into  consideration  the  patronage 
and  the  support  which  missionaries  receive  m 
their  work  m)m  the  British  governmenti  what 
greater  encouragements  can  OhrLstians  at  home 
need  to  make  this  land  a  prominent  field  for 
^eir  exertions?  This  latter  consideration 
should  not  be  overlooked.  I  have  again  and 
again  said  that  if  we  were  not  under  the  pro- 
tection of  this  government,  onr  lives  would 
not  be  sfdTe— humanly  speaking — for  an  hour. 
But  I  have  said  enough.  0  tnat  the  misery 
and  dying  groans  of  the  130,000,000  of  India 
might  anest  the  attention  of  the  voung  men 
of  our  churches  in  America,  ana  constrain 
them  to  flee  to  their  help  before  it  shall  be  too 
late  I  Is  it  not  enough  that  so  many  myriads 
have  alreadv  taken  up  their  abode  in  h&l  for- 
ever  ?         very  sincerely,        J.  Scitdder. 

HITIAA :  A  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  on  Tahiti,  South  Seas. 

HOBART  TOWN :  A  station  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Missionary  Society  in  New  Zealand. 
The  town  is  ddightfully  situated  upon  Iwo 
hills,  between  which  there  runs  a  fine  stream 
of  water  firom  the  heights  of  Table  Mountain, 
which  towers  above  it. 

HOLAPOOB :  The  capital  of  an  indepen- 
dent state  in  Southern  Hindostan,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  550^000.  It  is  130  miles  south  of 
Ahmednuggur,  and  60  miles  south  of  Satara. 
It  was  occupied  as  a  station  of  the  American 
Board  in  1852,  no  missionary  labor  having 
ever  before  been  performed  there. 

HOME  MISSIONS :  This  term  is  applied 
to  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  m  the 
destitute  portions  of  our  own  country,  planting 
new  dburches  in  places  where  the  people  are 
not  able  to  do  it  themselves,  and  aiding  feeble 
chnrehes  to  sustain  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel. And  tills  work  is  mcreasing  in  interest 
and  magnitude  as  our  territory  is  expanding, 
and  the  destitute  classes  of  onr  population  are 
multiplying  by  the  immigration  of  hordes  of 
ignorant  and  unevangelized  foreigners.  Not 
only  the  papists  of  Europe,  but  even  the  hea- 
then from  Asia,  are  coming  to  our  shores ;  and 
if  we  do  not  wish  to  see  the  pagoda  as  well  as 
the  cathedral  established  among  us,  we  must 
meet  the  case  by  the  most  vigorous  applica- 
tion of  the  means  of  grace  to  our  whole  popu- 
lation. It  is  a  sig^iftamt  Providence  that  is 
casting  upon  our  shores  these  unevangelized 
multitudes,  just  at  the  time  when  we  have 
arrived  at  such  national  maturity  and  strength 
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as  to  be  able  to  bear  them,  and  when  we  not 
only  have  the  means  of  giving  them  the  Gos- 
pel, but  are  considering  how  we  mzy  most 
easily  and  sucoesedhlly  send  it  to  all  nations. 

^  It  was  about  three-quarters  of  a  centurv 
after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth 
before  anything  answering  to  our  present  idea 
of  Home  Missions  was  attempted,  or  in  fact 
needed.  Churches  were  all  tne  while  slowly 
colonizing,  as  new  settlements  were  rising; 
but  always  through  a  self-sustaining  process. 
In  the  most  missionary  aspect  of  the  work,  it 
was  the  bestowment  of  a  minuter  upon  a  new 
congregation,  by  some  older  church  that  had 
furnished  itself  with  tuDo.  In  this  way  an  ap- 
plication was  answered  that  came  to  Boston  m 
1642,  from  '^  certain  well  disposed  people  in 
the  upper  and  newlv  settled  parts  of  Virginia, 
bewaihng  their  sad  condition  for  want  of  the 
means  of  salvation,  and  earnestly  entreating  a 
supply  of  faithful  ministers,  whom,  upon  expe- 
rience of  theur  gifts  and  godliness,  they  mi^ht 
can  to  office.''  The  request  was  read  on  **  tec- 
ture  day  "  in  Boston ;  and  after  long  consulta- 
tion ana  prayer,  it  seemed  good  to  the  elders 
of  the  churches  to  recommend  two  of  their 
number,  Bev.  Messrs.  Knolls  of  Watertown 
and  Thompson  of  Braintree — each  of  which 
had  a  teaching  colleague— to  go  on  this  mis- 
sion ;  and  they  were  acoordmgly  dismissed  by 
their  people,  and  went* 

**  A  nearer  approach  to  Home  Missions  was 
made  about  the  year  1695,  when  several  of  the 
98  churches  then  in  Massachusetts  were  found 
to  be  destitute  of  the  stated  means  of  grace 
and  unable  to  procure  them ; — a  circumstance 
not  more  distressing  to  the  vacant  churches 
themselves,  than  it  was  appalling  to  the  fi;uar- 
dians  of  the  Commonweaith.  &  the  arcnives 
of  the  State  are  to  be  found  about  50  applica- 
tions from  feeble  parishes,  presented  to  the 
li^^lature  between  1695  and  1711 ;  and  a 
record  of  as  many  appropriations,  amounting 
in  all  to  nearly  £1,000,  for  their  relief  in  sus- 
taining the  ministry.  This  plan,  of  course^ 
could  not  continue. 

*'  JJie  Society forPropajgating  tkeOospd  among 
the  Indians  am  others  in  North  America^  was 
founded  in  1787,  and  has  the  honor  of  being 
the  oldest  incorporated  missionanr  society  in 
the  United  States.  A  number  of  gentlemen, 
residing  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  that  year 
receiv^  a  commission  from  the  'Society  in 
Scotland  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,' 
to  superintend  funds  which  they  had  devoted 
to  the  purpose  of  Christianizing  the  Indians  in 
this  counlTy.  '  This  Board  of  Commissioners, 
emulous  to  cooperate  with  their  foreign  breth- 
ren in  a  cause  so  benevolent  and  honorable  to 
the  Christian  character,  not  onl^  as  their 
agents,  but  also  as  principals,  by  raisinsr  funds 
in  America  for  the  like  irarpose,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  Society  simiLur  to  that  in  Soot- 

•  Wlntlirop'i  Joanid,  VoL  IL  p.  78. 
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land,'  and  obtained  an  act  of  incorporatioD. 
At  their  request  the  Legislatare  alao  granted 
a  brief  kx  a  contribution  in  all  the  Congr^a- 
tional  churches  throughout  the  State, — ^which, 
however,  yielded  but  91,561.  A  larger  sum 
was  soon  afiter  obtained  by  private  subscrip- 
tion among  the  members  of  the  Society,  jji 
about  16  years  the  fond  had  increased  to 
623,417,  and  yielded  an  annual  income  of 
$1,145  ; — ^whicn,  since  that  time,  has  been  ex- 
pended partly  among  the  Indians  in  di&rent 
sections  of  ]New  En^nd  and  New  York,  and 
piurtly  in  new  settlements,  furnishing  mission- 
aries and  Bibles,  and  supporting  charity 
schools, 

'*  Tke  Connedicut  Missionary  SoddVf  though 
not  instituted  till  1798,  **  mav  be  said  to  have 
existed  in  fact,  though  not  in  form,  from  1792 ;" 
for  the  General  i^sociation,  which  at  first 
composed  the  Society,  obtained  permission 
that  ^ear  from  the  L^^ulAture  to  raise  funds 
for  missionary  purposes.  Indeed,  several  mis- 
aionaries  are  known  to  have  gone  into  Yer- 
mont  and  Western  New  York  under  the  pa- 
trona^  of  that  body  as  early  as  1788.  And 
there  is  traditional  authoritv  for  believing  that 
the  <  grain  of  mustard  seed '  from  which  this 
fruitfol  tree  has  grown,  was  a  donation  of 
three  dollars^  which  a  poor  but  pious  woman 
put  into  her  pastor's  mind  for  a  missionary 
use.  Not  knowing  through  what  channel  to 
appropriate  the  g^  so  as  to  answer  the  donor's 
purpose,  he  took  it  with  him  to  the  General 
Aflsociation,  and  sought  counsel  of  his  breth- 
ren ;  whidi  resulted  in  this  missionary  move- 
mrat,  whose  original  object  was,  'to  Ghria> 
tianize  the  heat^  in  North  America,  and  to 
support  and  promote  Christian  knowledge  in 
the  new  settlements  wiUiin  the  United  States.' 

"  Hu  Berkshdre  and  Cdundna  Miuionary  So- 
ciety was  organized  in  1798  for  the  pnipose  of 
*  propagating  the  Gospel  in  the  new  settle- 
ment, and  among  heatnen  nations.'  Its  first 
name  was  'The  Congregational  Missionary 
Societv  oriffinatcd  in  the  counties  of  Berkshire 

iMass.)  and  Columbia  (N.  Y.) ;'  and  for  a 
ew  years  it  received  about  an  eoual  share  of 
patronage  firom  each  State.  Subsequently 
most  of  the  New  York  members  became  aeso- 
dated  with  other  organizations.  When  this 
Society  assumed  aa  anxiliaiy  relation  to  the 
Massachusetts  Home  Missionary  Society,  it  had 
expended  about  613,000  in  sostaining,  on  an 
avera^  four  missionaries  per  annum,  under  a 
oommusion  for  three  months  each— or  one 
minister  tiirougli  the  year—- besides  a  generous 
distribution  oi  books  on  the  missionaiy  fields, 
and  the  establishment  of  nearly  twenty  '  cha- 
ritable libraries.' 

''lUeNew  Hampshire  Missionary  SoddyynB 
instituted  in  1801,  for  the  purpose  of  *  sending 
missionaries  to  destitute  towns,  parishes  and 
societies  within  this  State,  and  on  the  borders 
of  the  same.'  Provision  was  also  made  for 
the  distribution  of  religiona  books.    It  is  now 


auxiliary  to  the  American  Home  Miawopary 
Society ;  and  besides  supplving  the  Deceantles 
within  its  own  bounds,  takes  part  eadi  year 
in  the  work  of  evangeHzing  the  West 

'*  The  Hampehire  Missionary  Society  was  insti- 
tuted at  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  1802,  whose 
*  object  and  business,'  as  stated  in  the  Consti- 
tution, is  '  to  promote  the  preaching  and  ]Ht>- 
pagation  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Chnst  aoiOQg 
the  inhabitants  of  tne  new  settJemeots  of  t£ 
United  States,  and  the  aboriginal  Dationa  of 
the  continent'  At  first  the  Society  covered 
the  *  Old  County  of  Hampshire,'  from  whidi 
Hampden  and  Franklin  counties  have  since 


been  separated,  and  nowsostain  their  own  cha- 
ritable associations.  By  obtaining  from  be- 
nevolent individuals  'promissory  notes  with 
good  securities,'  a  permanent  fond  was  early 
created,  which  has  since  been  increased  by 
l^acies.  The  income  from  this  fond,  tog^her 
with  the  annual  collections,  usually  amoantB 
to  several  thousand  dollars  a  year ;  which  a 
paid  in  part  to  the  American  Home  MiaBko- 
ary  Society,  and  in  part  to  the  Massaehmetts 
Home  Miasionary  Sodety,  agreeably  to  the 
terms  on  which  its  present  auxiliary  comeetaoa 
is  based.  Previously  to  1827,  its  indflpeadcpt 
disbursements  amounted  to  $33,000  tor  mis- 
sionary service,  and  about  $10^000  in  the  pnr- 
chase  and  distribution  of  lUbles  and  other  re- 
ligious books.  Its  mismonaries  labored  chiefly 
in  Western  New  York  and  in  Main^  fr<»n 
four  to  six  men  being  under  commissioQ  from 
three  to  six  months  each,  on  an  average,  per 

'*  The  MasmuhvsetU  SodOy  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  was  instituted  in  1803, 
*  for  the  benevol»it  purpose  of  promoting 
evangelical  tanth  and  piety ;  in  the  first  plaoe^ 
by  a  charitable  distribution  of  religions  EM>oks 
and  tracts  among  poor  and  pious  Ghriatian^ 
and  also  among  the  inhabitants  of  new  towns 
and  plantations ;  and  secondly,  by  sapportiqg 
chanty  schools  and  pious  misnonariea  in 
places  where  the  means  of  religious  inetmctkm 
are  sparingly  enjoyed.'  The  mst  distribation 
of  books  was  made  in  1804.  The  fovt  mis- 
sionary was  employed  in  1811 ;  and  dnrin^^  the 
subsequent  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  resouroes  of 
the  Society,  amounting  sometimes  to  92,000 
per  annum,  were  ei^yended  in  circulating  books 
and  in  helping  paitiaUy  supplied  dmiyhm  to 
a  permanent  ministry.  These  labors  were  be- 
stowed in  various  parts  of  New  £nglaod,  hot 
more  especially  in  New  Hampshire.  Aa  its 
original  objects  are  now  reached  through  the 
Home  Missionary  and  Tract  SocietSs,  its 
preset  income  is  small,  and  is  expended  in 
supplying  destitute  SabbaUhSchools  with  U- 
braries. 

''  The  Rhode  Island  Home  Missionary  Society 
arose  about  the  same  time :  the  Mains  Missiotk' 
ary  Society  in  1807  ;  and  the  Vemsont  Domestic 
Missionary  Society  in  1818  ; — all  of  them  hav- 
ing similar  objects,  and  all  now  Bustaining  an 
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iozfliary  relation  to  the  AjnoaoAV  HohbMuk 

noirAKT  SodBTT. 

**  Tke  Mastachusetts  Missionary  Sodity  was 
formed  in  Boston,  May  28, 1799  ;  the  original 
object  of  which  was,  '  to  difiose  the  Gospel 
among  the  heathen,  as  well  as  other  peo^  in 
the  remote  parts  of  our  eonntry,  where  Ghiist 
is  seldom  or  never  preached.'  But,  having 
sabaeqaentlf  become  strictly  a  domestic  mis- 
siofianr  society,  the  name  was  (in  1844)  diangw 
tdXouiA  MasibekuseUs  Hmne Missionary  Society, 

**  7%t  Domsstic  Missionaru  Soddy  of  Massor 
ekMsetts  Proper  was  formed  oy  the  General  As- 
sociation in  1818,  to  operate  exdnsively  within 
the  State  of  Masaachosetts.  On  the  formation 
of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  in 
1826,  these  societies  united,  and  became  aox- 
iliary  to  the  American  Society,  confining  their 
operations  to  MasBachnaetts.  At  this  time, 
one  of  them  had  25  missionaries,  mostly  in 
Maine,  and  the  other  about  the  same  number 
in  Massachusetts."* 

The  Prednfterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
has  been  a  misrionaiy  body  from  its  oraanizi^ 
tion,  in  1706,  to  the  present  time.  For  the 
fbrst  ten  years  of  its  existence,  its  operations 
were  conducted  by  the  original  Presbytery  of 
Phihidelphia,  unmr  whose  direction  such  min- 
Isters  as  could  be  had  went  out  into  the  waste 
places,  making  known  the  (Gospel.  In  1717 
the  oversight  of  the  missionary  work  was 
transferred  to  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  and 
after  24  yean  of  labor,  in  the  year  1741,  the 
oversight  was  given  to  the  Synods  of  Phihi- 
delphia and  New  York  united,  and  remained 
with  these  bodies  until  the  formation  of  the 
General  Assembly,  in  1789. 

The  business  of  domestic  nrissions  was  con- 
ducted by  the  General  Assembly,  as  a  body, 
from  1789  to  1802,  but  the  work  having  be- 
come extended,  and  increasing  yearly,  the  as> 
aembly  appointed  a  *' standing  committee  of 
missions,'*  and  that  committee  made  its  first 
annual  report  in  May,  1803.  In  1816,  the 
stvie  of  tnis  committee  was  ohan^  for  that 
of  **  The  Board  of  Missions,"  which  name  it 
still  retains.  ''The  Board,  therefore,  is  no 
new  creation,  but  the  old  standing  committee 
of  missions,  under  a  new  name,  and  with  en- 
larged membership  and  powers."  The  Board 
now  consists  of  60  ministers  and  36  laymen, 
elected  for  four  ^ears,  and  arranged  in  four 
classes,  one  of  which  goes  out  each  year,  when 
a  new  class  is  elected.  And  the  reason  for  the 
election  of  so  large  a  body,  and  those  scatter- 
ed over  the  Unit^  States,  is  to  secure  a  quo- 
rum for  business  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
General  Assembly,  which  are  held  in  various 
sections  of  tlw  union ;  and  besides  this,  the 
field  is  so  hirge,  that  it  is  found  necessary  to 
have  t^  executive  committees,  one  located  in 
Philadelphia  and  the  other  in  Ixmi^lfe,  and 
the  oversight  of  the  several  states  is  divided 
between  tnem.    The  work  of  church  extension 

•  B«T.  J.  a  CUrke. 


is  also  committed  to  this  Board.  The  follow- 
ing summary  of  a  single  year's  work  will  serve 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  what  has  been  accomr 
plished  through  its  instrumentality :— In  the 
year  ending  Ma^r  1,  1653,  the  number  of 
chnrdies  and  missionary  stations  supplied,  was 
838 :  organized  within  the  year,  32  churches  : 
admissions  to  the  churches  on  examination, 
1643 ;  on  certificate,  1287  ;  total,  2930.  Total 
number  in  communion  in  these  churches,  19,966. 
The  number  of  Sabbathechools  in  these  con- 
gregations, 432 ;  scholars,  19,123 ;  baptisms, 
1876  ;  houses  of  worship  erected  or  finished, 
45.  The  total  amount  of  money  paid  out  as 
the  cost  of  all  these  operations  for  the  year, 
was  about  sixty-eight  thousand  dollars.  The 
following  extracts,  from  the  re^iort  of  the 
Board  for  1854,  give  an  interesting  view  of 
the  progress  of  the  work : — 

'^In  1828,  the  year  of  the  reK)r^ization  of 
the  Board,  there  were  but  31  missionaries,  and 
an  income  of  92,400  only. 

**  In  1830,  two  years  after,  there  were  198 
missiouaries  and  an  income  of  $12,632.    In 


1840,  two  years  after  the  division  of  the  Chorchf 
and  when  the  parts  were  fiiirly  separated,  there 
were  256  missionaries,  and  an  income  of 
840,734.  In  1850,  the  number  of  missionaries 
was  570,  and  the  receipts  were  $67,654  19. 
This  year,  1854,  the  number  of  missionaries  re* 
ported  is  523,  and  the  receipts  were  975,207  80. 
"  Let  us  now  glance  at  the  expansion  of  our 
Qhurch,  which  nas  been  mainly  effected  bv 
missionary  labor.  We  will  bq^n  with  1828. 
the  year  of  the  re-organization  of  the  Board. 

Spto^  P^t'iiM.  lOnisten.  Ch'ehw.  Kemben 
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**  In  this  brief  reference  to  the  fruits  of  miiK 
sionarv  labor,  as  seen  in  the  increase  of  Church^ 
es,  ana  PNsbyteries,  and  Synods,  we  have  said 
nothing  of  the  thousands  of  religious  volumes 
and  tracts  distributed  by  our  missionaries 
throof^hout  our  country,  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  children  gathered  by  them  into  Sabbath- 
schools,  the  numerous  Bible  and  catechetical 
classes  they  have  formed,  the  thousands  of  ton- 
perance  societies  they  have  organised,  the  nu- 
merous parochialschools,  academies,  and  coU^^ 
they  have  founded,  nor  of  the  various  other  in- 
strumentalities which  they  have  set  in  motion, 
and  which  ace  silently,  but  effectively  producing 
a  harvest  of  immeasurable  good." 

The  following  table  is  worthy  of  stndy.  It 
tdk  its  own  story,  as  to  the  eelf-sacnficin^ 
^rit  of  our  Home  MisBionaries ;  and  it  » 
probably  a  iiur  spedmeo  of  the  whole. 

Table  showing  tiie  returns  of  342  missiona- 
ries, hiborinj^  in  29  States  and  territories,  of 
amounts  paid  them  by  both  people  and  Board, 
and  average  salary  in  each  State:  amounts 
paid  in  each  State  by  the  Board,  and  general 
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KTcr^e  Boierj  as  paid  by  the  people  and  the 
Board,  and  by  the  Board  alone  for  the  year 
1853-4. 
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Ammcan  Homt  Miuionary  Society. — A  de- 

lirc  having  arisea  Tor  a  more  general  cod^en- 
tioQ,  in  the  prosecution  of  Domestic  Missions, 
on  the  part  or  Ecvcral  dcnomiaations  which 
bannoDtzcd  in  doctrinal  viewa,  prelimiDnry 
meetings  were  bcld  in  Bceton  for  consottatioa  ; 
and  OD  tbc  13th  of  March,  1826,  a  circalar  was 
issued  by  the  EJsecotive  Committee  of  the 
United  Domestic  MiGsionarf  Society  of  New 
York,  inviliciof  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of 
the  cause,  which  took  place  in  the  Brick 
Church,  New  Tork,  May  10,  1826,  when 
the  society  was  formed,  and  a  constitntion 
adopted.  At  its  next  anniversary,  the  United 
Domestic  Missionary  Society  was  dissolved, 
and  its  life  members  and  life  directors  became 
life  members  and  life  directors  of  the  new  so- 
ciety ;  and  subseqtjentiy,  the  several  State  so- 
cietiM  of  the  New  England  States  became 
auxiliary  lo  tlio  American  Home  Missionary 
Society,  on  the  principle  of  first  sapplyiog  the 
wants  of  their  own  States,  and  paying  over  to 
the  American  Society  their  surplos  funds,  tbcir 
tnissinnorics  being  commissioned  by  the  parent 

This  society  is  composed  of  life  membeTS. 
who  have  become  such  by  tiie  payment  of  930, 


nomber  nearly  8000.  Its  Gnt  {ro- 
dent was  Hon.  Stephen  Van  EeawlKT,  ot 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  aud  its  first  secretuy,  Rer. 
Absalom  Peters.  Itsaflairsaiemsoutdbjru 
Executive  Committee  of  14  members, eleT^inai 
and  laymen,  all  located  in  the  cityof  New  Yori 

Summary. — The  society  has  eiistal  lit 
tvxnty-eight  years.  The  total  amonot  of  n- 
ceipla,  for  this  time,  is  82,728363 11.  Tin 
total  number  of  mlffiiooaries  employed,  it  abodl 
5,400.  The  total  number  of  years  of  bbot.  t 
15,106.  The  total  number  of  preaehiugBtstica 
is  about  4.D00.  The  total  numbci  ofchtirclia 
that  have  become  self«]pporting  throogb  ttii 
society's  aid,  is  nearly  Ifim.  The  totalof  iJdi- 
tions  to  the  chmrches,  is  126,705. 

htierating  and  important  faiii  ati  imqay 
>oiu. — When  the  society  conclndal  its  fcfl 
year,  120  oat  of  its  169  missionorioB  fn  ibii 
period,  or  nearly  three-fonrtbB,  had  been  emplor- 
ed  in  the  single  Sta,te  of  New  Tork,  lod  m^ 
thirty-three,  or  about  one.fif1h  in  the  Hisisi;^ 
Valley.  The  largest  item  in  its  rweiplB™ 
less  than  $6,000,  which  inclnded  all  the  cmui- 
batioDS  of  auxiliary  and  allied  seeodilins 
Its  foremost  contribntor  was  the  "Geotn 
Agency,"  which  famished  the  sum  of  $531! 
36.  When  the  society  condoded  iti  twoiiT' 
eighth  year,  163,  or  little  more  thss  m 
seventh  of  its  missionaries  bad  been  mpk^ 
during  the  year,  in  the  State  of  New  Yal 
while  530  oat  of  1047  (or  more  than  ose-M). 
had  labored  at  the  West  Ita  foremost  mhIjt- 
bator,  the  Anjiliary  Soaety  of  HaswchueiU. 
alone^raised  more  than  »46,OO0  (or  WJMO  nxn 
than  twice  the  whole  income  of  th«  tutioul 
Society  in  1827,)  of  which  over  »38J»0  »eiii 
for  the  benefit  of  the  new  settlenKBle-  IJ- 
first  vear,  110  years  of  labor  were  perfora™, 
in  the  twenty-eighth  year,  871)  JWR  "^ 
nnmber  of  Sabbath-school  scholara  bow  no- 
nectedwitb  its  churches,  amonnts  to  more  ilw 
65,000.  In  ita  last  year,  65  houses  of  wMtfip 
were  built  by  congr^ations  receiving  il«  "»■ 
49  repaired  or  improved,  while  88  nana  a 
process  of  erection,  aod  20  churches  bsw  tan 
parsonages.  The  society  needs  about  200  »»• 
mis^onaries,  annually.  . 

The  direction  of  the  society^  gJo*"  " 
shown  in  the  following  table : 

In  lt!n,  Ohig  lud  IS  mlHiaauM  i  <•  >*f*>  'q 


"•"'■  i  Oregon  f"      ' 

At  the  same  time  its  labors  have 
mnch  extended  in  the  older  States. 
Benifit  to  particular  Stida  and  & 
I  estimated  that  oneJusif  of  tite 
in  New  England  have  recti ved 
ary  aid — roost  of  them  from  Uiis 
through  its  auxiliaries ;  aod  in  Mum 


,  loclrtj, 
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monty  three-fourths  of  the  churches ;  in  Central 
and  Western  New  York,  five-sixths,  and  in  the 
states  north-west  of  the  Ohio  river,  out  of 
l^OOi  ail  bat  about  50,  or  elevenrtvfelfVu. 


The  operations  of  this  society  from  year  to 
year,  its  regular  increase  of  means  and  labors, 
with  the  results,  will  all  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing 
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Soei«^*a 
Teaca. 

BMeipto. 

Ezpenditnrea 

No.  of  Miaaion- 
ariea. 

hi 

1 

no 

Additlona  to 
Ghurchea. 

Hi 

«127 

Aver,    expense 
for  a  Miaaion- 
ary. 

1—1826-27 

818,140.76 

813,98417 

169 

68 

196 

not  rep 

not  rep 

8  83 

2—1827-28 

20,035.78 

17,849.22 

201 

89 

244 

133 

1,000 

306 

134 

89 

3—1828-29 

26,997.31 

26,814.96 

304 

169 

401 

186 

1,678 

423 

144 

88 

4—1829  30 

33,929.44 

42,429.50 

392 

166 

500 

274 

1,959 

572 

155 

108 

6-1830-31 

48,124.73 

47,247.60 

463 

164 

577 

294 

2,532 

700 

160 

102 

6—1831-32 

49,422.12 

52,808.39 

509 

158 

745 

361 

6,126 

783 

146 

104 

7—1832-33 

68,627.17 

66,277.96 

606 

209 

801 

417 

4,284 

1,148 

159 

109 

a— 1833-34 

78,911.44 

80,015.76 

676 

200 

899 

463 

2,736 

Pupils. 

172 

118 

9     1834-35 

88,863.22 

83,394.28 

719 

204 

1,050 

490 

3,300 

52,000 

170 

116 

10—1835-36 

101,565.15 

92,188.94 

755 

249 

1,000 

545 

3,750 

65,000 

169 

122 

11—1836-37 

85,701.59 

99,529.72 

810 

232 

1,025 

554 

3,752 

80,000 

180 

123 

12—1837-38 

86,522.45 

85,066.26 

684 

123 

840 

438 

3,376 

67,000 

194 

124 

13— 183a-39 

82,564.63 

82,655,64 

665 

201 

794 

473 

3,920 

58,500 

175 

124 

14-1839-40 

78,345.20 

78,533,89 

680 

194 

842 

486 

4,750 

60,000 

162 

115 

15-^1840-41 

85,413.34 

84,864.06 

690 

178 

862 

501 

4,618 

54,100 

169 

123 

16—1841-42 

92,463.64 

94,300.14 

791 

248 

987 

594 

5,514 

64.300 

159 

119 

17—1842-43 

99,812.24 

98,215.11 

848 

225 

1,047 

657 

8,223 

68,400 

149 

116 

18    1843-44 

101,904.99 

104,276.47 

907 

237 

1,245 

665 

7,693 

60,300 

157 

115 

19— 1844r45 

121,946.28 

118,360.12 

943 

209 

1,285 

736 

4,929 

60,000 

160 

126 

20—1845-46 

125,124.70 

126,193.15 

971 

223 

1,453 

760 

5.311 

76,700 

166 

130 

21—1846-47 

116,617.94 

119,170.40 

972 

189 

1,470 

713 

4,400 

73,000 

167 

123 

22—1847-48 

140,197.10 

139,233.34 

1,006 

205 

1447 

773 

5,020 

77,000 

180 

138 

23—1848-49 

145,925.91 

143,771.67 

1,019 

192 

1,510 

808 

5,550 

83,500 

178 

141 

24—1849-50 

157,160.78 

145,456,09 

1,032 

205 

1,575 

812 

6,682 

75,000 

179 

141 

?5— 1850-51 

15(^,940.25 

153,817.90 

1,065 

211 

1,820 

853 

6,678 

70,000 

180 

144 

26—1851-52 

160,062.25 

162,831.14 

1,065 

204 

1,948 

862 

6,820 

66,500 

189 

153 

27—1852-53 

171,734.24 

174,439.24 

1,087 

213 

2,160 

878 

6,079 

72,500 

199 

160 

28—1853-54 191,209.07 

184,025.76 

1,047 

167 

2,140 

870 

6,025 

65,400 

212 

171 

Remarks, — ^The  influence  of  this  society,  how- 
ever, can  hardly  be  estimated  in  figures,  and  is 
Dot  easily  described  in  words.  Its  missionaries 
are  not  merely  pastors  and  preachers,  they  are 
founders  of  schools,  CQlleges,  and  theological 
seminaries.  They  labor  not  merely  in  the  pul- 
pit, the  conference-room,-and  by  the  bed-side  of 
the  sick  and  the  dying ;  but  thev  are  abroad  in 
the  world,  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
country's  Aiture,  through  labors,  specific,  and 
direct,  as  well  as  in  the  general  influences  of 
their  sacred  odiing,  and  of  the  religious  insti- 
tations  that  they  buifd. 

Methodist  Home  Mimons. — The  Methodist 
Home  Missions  in  the  United  States  are  those 
sustained  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
the  Methodist  E.  Church  South,  and  the  Pro- 
testant Methodist  Church,  The  mode  of  opera- 
tion  in  raising  and  appropriating  funds  for 
Domestic  Missions  is  so  much  alike  in  each  of 
these  churches,  that  one  description  will  do  for 


all.  There  is  no  separate  Home  Missionary 
Fund  in  any  of  these  bodies.  What  they 
raise  for  missions,  is  raisc-d  without  any  par- 
ticular designation.  But  out  of  the  whole  sum 
subscribed  bv  the  church,  a  certain  proportion 
is  set  apart  for  the  support  of  Home  Missions. 
In  the  month  of  November  of  each  year,  the 
General  Missionary  Committee,  the  Board  of 
Managers,  and  the  Bishops  of  the  Methodist 
E.  Church,  meet  together  in  New-York,  in 
order  to  make  the  appropriations  for  missions 
for  the  ensuing  year.  This  committc.'t',  after 
having  disposea  of  the  foreign  mi.s.<3ions,  takes 
up  the  domestic  missions.  First,  the  missions 
to  the  Germans  in  the  United  States  and  Ter- 
ritories are  taken  up  by  the  conferences^,  and 
considered  one  by  one,  and  the  amonnt  neces- 
sary for  each  conference  set  down ;  then  the 
missions  to  the  foreign  population  other  than 
German  are  taken  up  and  considered,  and  the 
amount  necessary  set  down ;  then  the  domestic 
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English  Missicns  in  eaeli  snniiAl  ooDfeience  are 
taken  np,  and  the  amoiiDt  neoeasary  to  enable 
each  annoal  conference  to  carry  on  He  own 
domestic  missions  is  determined,  and  set  down 
to  each  conference.  This  committee  deter- 
mines the  amount  for  which  each  bishop  may 
draw  for  the  domestic  missions  of  those  con- 
ferences over  which  he  shall  preside,  and  he 
cannot  draw  on  the  treasorer  fur  more  than  this 
amount.  The  Book  of  Dtsdplme  (Part  HI.  ch. 
iv.)  prescribes  the  plan  for  raising  the  fands 
thus  appropriated.  The  leading  provisions 
arc  :  (1)  "Each  conference  has  an  auxiliary  to 
the  parent  society ;  (2)  Eveiry  church  within 
the  bounds  of  that  conference  is  to  have  a  mis- 
eionarv  committee,  to  aid  in  carrying  into 
efitct  the  disciplinary  measures  for  Uie  support 
of  missions ;  (3)  In  each  church  suitable  mis- 
sionary collectors  are  appointed  to  solicit  sub- 
scriptions; (4)  One  Sabbath  in  the  year  is 
given  to  the  advocacy  of  this  cause,  when  a 
public  collection  is  usually  taken  up ;  (5)  A 
transcript  return  of  all  subscriptions  of  fifty 
cents  and  upwards,  is  to  be  reported  at  Con- 
ference for  msertion  in  the  Annual  Beport  of 
the  Conference  Missionary  Societies. 

The  moneys  appropriated  for  domestic  mis- 
sions are  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  confer- 
ences, severally,  which  have  charge  of  these 
tnissions*  In  each  of  the  annual  conferences 
there  is  a  mission  committee,  appointed  at  each 
session,  whose  duty  it  is,  in  conjunction  with 
the  bishop  presiding,  to  make  the  estimate  for 
each  mission  under  the  care  <^the  conference; 
and  the  estimates  must  be  kept  within  the 
credit  allowed  to  the  conference  for  its  mis- 
sions, and,  further,  must  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  bidiop  presiding.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen 
that  each  conference  is  responsible  for  the  use 
made  of  the  mon^  placed  to  its  CTedit  for  the 
support  of  the  missions  under  its  care.  The 
conference  misdonair  committee  for  estimating 
for  the  support  of  the  missions  under  its  care, 
can  obtain  all  information  of  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  each  of  theur  missions,  and 
hence  make  just  estimates;  and  when  these 
estimates  are  made,  they  are  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  bishop  in  council  with  i^  the  pre- 
siding elders,  so  that  the  bishop  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  thoroughlv  understanding  each  case, 
and  thus  is  ^'nabled  to  ^ve  or  withhold  his 
sanction.  When  the  estimates  are  approved 
by  the  bishop,  he  draws  on  the  treasurer  at 
New  York  for  the  same,  in  quarterly  drafts, 
in  favor  of  each  presiding  elder,  for  the  amount 
estimated  for  the  missions  in  his  district,  and 
under  his  direction.  In  the  expenditure  of 
the  moneys  appropriated  for  these  missions, 
the  Board  of  Managers  at  New  York  are  in 
no  wa^  responsible ;  but  each  conference  and 
the  bishop  presiding  are  responsible  for  the 
specific  appropriations  made  to  the  missions 
under  its  care. 

The  Domestic  Missions  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
are  (1) :  Missions  to  those  who  speak  the  Eng- 


li^  kmruagt  in  -the  destitute,  or  neir  po^ 
tions  of  the  country;  (2)  To/oretgnmwho 
have  settled  together  in  various  pOTiiom  of 
the  country,  and  in  particular  quarten  of  our 
cities ;  (3)  Besides  these  they  have  also  an 
interesing  mission  to  New  Mexico.  Of  these, 
the  missions  to  the  Germans  are  the  most  dq- 
merous  and  successful;  but  they  have  abo 
missions  to  the  Swedes,  Danes,  Nontepans, 
Wdsh,  and  French, 

The  missions  to  people  who  speak  the  Eng- 
lish language  are  instituted  by  the  bishop  aod 
council  of  presiding  elders  of  each  oonfereDce, 
within  whose  bounds  such  miBsion  fields  lie; 
and  the  appropriations  for  the  same  are  re- 
ported to  tne  conference  for  its  approbaUoD. 
As  these  English  domestic  misBioDs  become 
strong,  they  cease  to  be  missions,  and  become 
self-supporting  churches,  and  in  their  tan  coo- 
tribute  to  sustain  other  new  or  promisiiig  fields 
of  labor. 

The  missions  to  the  foreign  popolatiois 
which  have  settled  in  the  eountiy,  and  itill 
speak  their  own  language,  spmi^  np  among 
tnese  people  spontaneonuy.  Individoak  vere 
converted  undier  the  ordinaiy  ministratioB  of 
the  Qospel,  and  they  b^gan  to  decla»^  to  tto 
countrymen  what  ibey  bad  ezperieocei  IIk 
work  among  the  Germans  be^  about  sereo- 
teen  years  ago.  Now  there  are  160  missMn- 
aries  and  11,000  members,  with  numcnrasSnn- 
day-echools,  smd  a  few  day-schools.  Tliese 
missions  in  the  United  States  have  reacted  oo 
Germany,  and  produced  the  Foreign  G&im 
Missions. 

Then  there  are  the  SicomlniatKin  Misaons  to 
the  Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Daoea  Ofttoe 
people  the  Swedes  are  the  most  muneroos  in 
this  countiy,  and  the  missions  are  more  exten- 
sive among  them.  The  Norwogiaos  abo  hire 
received  the  Gospel  gladly,  and  have  cum 
it  back  to  Norway ;  and  have  thus  laid  tl» 
foundation  of  a  mission  there.  The  ceotie  of 
the  missions  to  the  Sclavonic  people  from  tlie 
north-west  of  Europe,  is  in  New  York,  where 
they  all  hind.  The  Betfad-ehip^  John  We^ 
in  the  North  River,  is  the  place  where,  vm 
landing,  they  hear  for  the  first  time  the  m^^ 
spiritiuhl  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Cbnst 
These  missions  took  form  nine  yeen  agau 
the  city  of  New  York,  under  the  labors  of  the 
Rev.  0.  G  Hedstnm. 

Besides  these,  there  are  misBiooB  to  w 
Welsh  and  French  immigrants,  as  will  tff^ 
in  the  table. 

Oregon  and  Caiifomia  have  hitherto  Mrt 
placed  among  foreign  missions,  owing  to  taar 
distance,  the  peculiarities  of  thdr  popw'^ 
and  their  dependence  upon  the  MissioBg 
Society.  It  has  pleased  God  to  giT«  |^ 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  the  eariiest,  anj 
as  yet,  the  widest  and  strongest  occopanjf  oi 
tiiese  new  countries.  Hitherto  this  bodk  haw 
prosecuted  these  missions  vigorously  •od  wj* 
cessfully.    They  have  sent  a  large  proportKW 
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of  tbeir  best  men  into  these  miarions ;  and  the 
last  General  Conference  jndffed  it  best  to  grant 
their  request  to  be  organized  each  into  a  regu- 
lar independent  annual  conference.  From  the 
time  of  their  meeting,  in  the  spring  of  1853, 
under  the  presidency  of  Bishop  Ames,  th^  took 
their  places  amon^  their  sister  conferences. 

The  mission  to  Ifew  Mexito  was  commenced 
about  five  yean  ago,  by  the  Eey.  £.  Z.  Nich- 
olflon.  It  was  for  a  while  su^ended,  but  has 
been  again  renewed.  Samia  le  is  its  central 
poeition.  lir.  Nicholson  is  the  superintendent, 
naving  for  his  assistants,  the  Bev.  Messrs.  W, 
Hanun  and  Benigno  Cardenas,  Mr.  Hansen 
IS  the  fruit  of  the  Swedish  mission  in  New 
Y'crk,  and  beinff  able  to  preach  in  S[>ani8h, 
had  long  desired  to  go  to  Mexico  as  a  mission- 
ary. Itenigno  Cardenas  had  been  an  intelli- 
gent and  well-educated  Roman  Catholic  priest 
of  much  influence  at  Santa  Fe,  and  a  nr^u^er 
of  considerable  elocnience.  During  Mr.  Nich- 
olson's previous  resioence  in  that  city,  Cardenas 
had  frody  conversBd  with  him  upon  the  errors 
of  the  Church  of  Bome,  and  the  nature  of 
evangelical  religion.  He  afterwards  left  Mex- 
ico and  yisiled  Kome,  and  returned  by  way  of 
London,  irhete  he  odled  upon  the  Bev.  Mr. 


Bule,  who  had  long  been  a  Wesleyon  mission- 
ary in  Spain.  There  he  remained  for  sereral 
weeks,  and  his  mind  and  heart  underwent  such 
a  change,  that  he  renounced  popery  for  erer, 
and  coraially  embraced  the  Goml  of  Christ 
He  then  offered  himself  to  the  Missionary  So* 
ciet^  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  as  a 
missionary  for  his  natiTC  Mexico,  where  he  is 
now  zealously  and  usefully  employed. 

The  Methodist  £.  Church,  Soitth,  has 
missions  in  the  United  States: — (1)   In  the 


But  tibese  missions  are  so  like  those  we  hare 
descrioed,  that  we  need  only  thos  enumerate 
them  and  refer  to  the  annexed  table  for  full 
information.  The  mode  of  raising  the  monqr 
is  also  the  same  as  that  given  above. 

The  Methodist  Prdestant  Church  has  99 
missions  in  the  destitute  portions  of  their  regu- 
lar work ;  they  have  no  others. 

The  following  tables  contain  the  results. 
Some  of  the  statistics  are  for  1853,  but  most 
of  them  for  the  present  year.  We  have  made 
the  tables  as  complete  as  we  could,  some  of 
the  Beports  being  quite  defective. 
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English  Domestic  Missions 
German  Domestic  Missions 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  . 
Welsh  Mission    .... 
French  Mission  .... 
New  Mexican  Mission 


Totals 
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493 

53 

5 

12 

3 

1 


567 
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505 

160 

13 

12 

4 
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697 
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80 

8 
1 


89 


33 
2 


I 
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35 


35,830 

11,000 

526 

427 

43 


47,826 


6839 

271 

27 

9 

27 


7173 
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132 

8 
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142 


42 


42 


S2385.08 
142 
132.90 


$3159.98 
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I 


109  M,176 
88,844 
689 
887 


I 

a 

80 

821 
6 


141 

8 


147  22,928 


It  is  now  thirty-five  years  since  the  Metho- 
dist E.  Church  began  her  domestic  missionary 
operations.    At  the  end  of  the  year 

IflbKkMii.  lOadooftitoi.  Mcmben. 
1829  than  wen   87                  80  9,6S9 

1839    "        "     140  184  18,700 

1849    '<        '<     280  •  276  29,124 

1854    *<        '<     888  808  47,881 


The  entire  expenditure  during  this  period 
has  been  about  $1,000,000.— Bev.  W.  Butler. 

Ameriean  Baptid  Home  Missumary  Sociehf. 
— ^At  a  meeting  of  the  Bq>tist  Misionary 
Society  of  Massachusetts,  held  in  Boston,  in 
November,  1832,  the  spiritual  destitution  of 
many  of  the  new  states,  and  especially  of  the 
Mississippi  Y aUey,  having  been  made  a  subject 
of  consideration,  it  was  resolved  to  take  mea- 
sures for  the  awakening  of  interest  and  system- 
atic eflbrt,  throughout  the  Baptist  community, 
in  behalf  of  domestic  missicms.  Besolutions 
were  passed,  recommending  the  formation  of  a 
General  Home  MJasion  Socie^,  and  ^point- 
ing Bev.  Jonathan  Going,  of  Worcester,  Mass^ 
an  agent  on  the  part  of  the  Ma«achnsett8  So- 
ciety, for  the  accomplidiment  of  this  plan.  In 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  the  proposal  wm 
favorably  received.  A  provisional  executive 
Committee  was  elected  in  New  York  city,  by 
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whom  measures  were  taken,  initiatory  to  a 
convention  of  members  of  the  denommation 
from  all  parts  of  the  union,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  organization.  This  convention  was 
hdd  in  the  Baptist  church,  in  Mulbernr^street, 
New  York,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1832 ;  four- 
teen of  the  states  and  one  territory  being  re- 
[iresented  by  delegates.  The  American  Bap- 
tist Home  Missionary  Society  was  formed,  a 
constitution  adopted,  and  Hon.  Heman  Lin- 
coln, of  Massachusetts  was  elected  president 

The  plan  of  operations  adopted  by  the  exe- 
cutive committee  proposes :  Firsf,  to  obtain 
and  disseminate  information  respecting  the  mo- 
ral condition  of  the  country— especu^  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  Second,  to  excite  the  entire 
Baptist  community  to  systematic, 'liberal,  and 
vigorous  action,  in  support  of  missionary  ef- 
fort. Tkirdj  to  establish  state  agencies,  em- 
ploying and  sending  to  destitute  regions,  min- 
isters of  suitable  qualifications,  fourth,  the 
collection  of  the  necessary  funds. 

It  was  proposed  to  raise  910,000  the  first 
year.  The  receipts  amounted,  however,  to  but 
$7,586  73,  which  was  expended  in  the  support 
of  59  missionaries  and  agents,  some  of  whom 
labored  only  during  a  part  of  the  year.  Twen- 
^-two  were  appointed  by  the  Kentucky  Bap- 
tist Convention,  a  sej^arate  and  preexisting 
organization.  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio 
and  Michigan  chiefly  formed  the  field  of  the 
first  year's  operations.  The  receipts  of  the  so- 
ciety, in  1836,  had  risen  to  $16,910  ;  115  mis- 
sionaries and  agents  had  been  employ^  dur- 
ing the  vear,  m  fourteen  stat»,  two  terri- 
tories and  two  provinces.  In  1838,  317  mis- 
sionaries were  employed  during  the  year. 
The  annual  receipts  varied  from  1838  to  1841, 
from  $10,000  to  $20,000.  In  1841,  82  agents 
and  missionaries  were  commissioned,  who 
occupied  300  stations,  preached  10,922  ser- 
mons, traveling  73,451  miles.  The  auxiliary 
Baptist  societies  employed  233  laborers,  mak- 
ing^a  total  of  315. 

The  society  now  began  to  receive,  from  the 
churches  aided,  new  and  active  auxiliaries, 
**  who  will  continue  to  repay,  with  large  inte- 
rest, the  debt  of  gratitude,  until  their  chaKu> 
ter  of  debtors  will  be  lost  in  that  of  benefac- 
tors. At  the  annual  meeting  in  1842,  it  was 
resolved  to  commence  a  mission  to  the  Jews 
in  North  America,  provided  sufficient  funds 
should  be  specifically  contributed  for  its  sup- 
port The  receipts,  for  this  year,  including 
those  of  auxiliaries,  rose  to  $57,154  72.  Total 
number  of  missionaries,  367.  During  the  ten 
years  of  the  society's  existence,  from  1832,  to 
1842,  great  results  had  been  eflfected  tbroi^h 
its  instrumentality,  in  Kentucky,  Missouri,  £i- 
diana,  and  Michigan.  Previous  to  1832,  there 
were  in  those  states  but  955  Baptist  churches, 
484  ministers— ten  only  being  pastors.  There 
was  an  anti-missionary  spirit  prevalent 
among  the  ministers  and  churches,  and  scarce- 
ly anything  was  contributed  for  benevolent 


objects.  In  1842,  there  were  in  the  same 
states,  1689  churches,  with  772  ministen.  of 
whom  99  were  nastors.  The  auti-misaonaiy 
spirit  had  greatly  decreased,  and  $6,245  bad 
been  then  cohtributed  for  benevolent  parposes. 
In  1832,  there  was  but  one  (Baptist)  scientific 
and  theological  institution ;  in  1842  serenl 
had  been  established.  During  the  ten  years, 
756  missionaries  had  been  employed  bj  tiie 
society,  generally  west  of  the  Allegbames; 
732  destitute  churches  and  stations  lud  been 
supplied  ;  10,990  persons  baptized,  401 
churches  organized,  142  ministers  ordaiDed. 

During  the  decade,  from  1842  to  1852,  the 
society  extended  its  operations  to  Florida, 
Arkansas,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  and  greatly 
increased  its  labors  in  the  Mississippi  VaileT. 
In  the  year  1845,  a  controversy  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  domestic  slavey,  which  had  existed  Id 
the  societv  for  some  years,  reached  its  crisis, 
and  produced  a  separation.  A  missioDaiy 
body  was  then  organized  in  the  slaveboldifig 
states,  which  has  since  received  the  sapport  ot 
the  majority  of  southern  Baptists.  Since 
then,  the  operations  of  the  society,  witb  tvo 
exceptions,  have  been  directed  to  the  free 
states  and  territories  only.  From  1842  to 
1852,  877  ministers  were  employed,  9,468  per- 
sons baptized,  354  churches  organised,  246 
ministers  ordained.  In  mission  fields,  105 
houses  of  worship  had  been  built,  and  $18,845. 
57  contributed  to  benevolent  objects ;  65  of 
the  churches  once  aided,  were  sustaining  the 
Gospel  themselves.  In  1852,  three  mission- 
aries were  sent  to  Oregon  and  Galifoniia ;  one 
to  an  Indian  tribe  in  New  Mexico :  a  Chip- 
fjewa  to  his  countrymen.  In  1854,  the  execu- 
tive Board  resolved  to  take  measures  for  tbe 
establishment  of  a  church  edifice  fund.  Tbe 
society,  from  its  commencement,  has  bad  in 
its  employ  1750  missionaries  and  agents. 
They  have  in  the  field  at  present,  184.  Tbe 
entire  amount  of  their  receipts,  from  the  be- 
ginning, is  *430,170.  From  New  York  SUte, 
8160,039  of  this  sum.  Receipts  for  tbe  fiscal 
year,  ending  31st  March,  1854,  #62,730  26. 

During  the  past  22  years,  the  missionaries 
of  the  society  nave  baptized  22,814  persons, 
organized  911  churches,  ordained  466  minis- 
ters ;  and  the  people  among  whom  thejr  ba^e 
labored  have  built,  and  in  most  cases  paid  fof> 
178  houses  of  worship.  About  200,000  chil- 
dren have  been  gathered  into  Sabbath«cbools; 
and  the  Gospel  has  been  preached  in  fonrteeo 
different  languages.  For  the  past  year,  the 
missionaries  report  the  baptism  of  1,322  per" 
sons,  the  organization  of  67  churches,  tbe  ordi- 
nation of  30  ministers  :  46  church  edifices  have 
been  built,  or  are  in  progress  of  erecti(». 
About  163  have  been  baptized  from  tbe  Catii- 
olics  and  Lutherans. 

Southern  Baptist  Board  ofJhmedk  3itf»wtf. 
— In  1845,  owing  to  controvert  arising  vm 
the  discussion  of  slaveholding,  a  large  onmber 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  churches  withdrew 
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from  the  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary 
Society,  and  a  Board  of  Domestic  Missions 
was  formed,  in  connection  with  the  Sonthem 
Baptist  Convention.  The  receipts  of  this 
Board,  for  1852,  amounted  to  $10,939  15  ;  for 

1853,  to  $13,074  17.  Daring  1853,  66  mis- 
sionaries and  agents  were  commissioned  by 
this  Board,  a  large  number  of  whom  have 
labored  in  the  rapidly  growing  cities  on  the 
southern  Mississippi  and  Atlantic  seaboard. 
The  reports  are  imperfect ;  217  stations  have 
been  sunplied,  5,958  sermons  and  addresses 
delivered,  1,521  prayer  and  other  religious 
meetings  attended,  642  p^-sons  have  been  bap- 
tiased,  381  added  by  letter,  763  converted,  not 
baptized — making  1,786  substantial  additions 
to  the  strength  of  our  cause,  in  place  of  1,109 
last  year.  65,182  miles  have  been  traveled, 
8,712  reli^ons  visits  made;  59  Sabbath- 
schools  ana  Bible  classes,  218  teachers,  and 
2,105  pupils  are  reported.  These  latter  statis- 
tics are,  however,  exceedingly  deficient  17 
meeting-houses  are  reported  as  commenced,  13 
finished ;  21  churches  have  been  constituted, 
24  ministers  and  34  deacons  ordained ;  8  are 
preparing  for  the  ministry. 

What  is  doing  by  this  Board,  is  as  nothing 
to  what  is  being  carried  on  for  domestic  mis- 
sloos  bv  the  denomination,  through  other  chan- 
nels. The  General  Association  of  Baptists  in 
Virginia,  proposed  to  raise  and  expend  910,000 
in  domestic  missions  during  the  year  1853. 
Nor  does  this  include  the  whole  of  what  is 
done  in  that  State,  a  single  association  raising 
some  93,000  or  $4,000  more.  In  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  states  of  the  South  and  South-west, 
associations  are  carrying  on,  independently  of 
any  State  organization,  a  system  of  missions 
within  their  own  borders. 

Board  of  Domestic  Missions  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church. — For  a  history  of  the  organ- 
ization and  constitution  of  this  Board,  toge- 
ther with  its  annual  and  aggregate  receipts, 
see  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions,  The  account 
is  given  in  that  place,  rather  than  this,  because 
of  the  intimate  connection  between  the  foreign 
and  domestic  boards.  The  Board  now  have 
under  their  charge  105  churches  or  stations, 
13  of  which  are  vacant  They  have  in  their 
employ  92  missionaries,  and  8  missionary 
bishone.  These  missionaries  are  distributed 
as  follows  :  in  Maine,  2  ;  New  Hampshire,  3 ; 
Delaware,  2 ;  Florida,  1 ;  Alabama,  7 ;  Lou- 
isiana, 1 ;  Mississippi,  5  ;  Tennessee,  4  ;  Ken- 
tucky, 3  ;  Indiana,  9 ;  Illinois,  11 ;  Michigan, 
9 ;  Wisconsin,  11 ;  Iowa,  9 ;  Minnesota,  3 ; 
Missouri,  3 ;  Arkansas,  1 ;  Texas,  6 ;  Indian 
Mission,  1 ;  California,  1  (bishop) ;  Oregon,  3. 

The  amount  of  donations  received  for  the 
financial  year  ending  Sept  30,  1853,  was 
923,856  ;  and  from  Oct  1, 1853,  to  Aug.  15, 

1854,  $36,327.    The  agp^te  amount  of  do- 
nations from  the  beginning  is  8626,751. 

But  a  new  department  of  domestic  missions 
is  opening  up  before  the  Episcopal  Board  of 


Missions.    Rev.  E.  W.  Syle,  of  the  Episcopal 
Mission  in  China,  having  returned  on  account 
of  his  health,  had  his  attention  turned  to  the 
Chinese  in  this  country.    After  much  search- 
ing and  inquiry,  he  discovered  about  70  China- 
men in  New  x  ork,  most  of  them  in  a  destitute 
condition.    He  called  a  meeting  of  them  at 
the  vestry-room  of  old  St  George's  Church, 
where  he  continued  to  instruct  from  forty  to 
fifty,  who  came  regularly  for  some  time,  every 
Thursday   morning   and    Sunday  afternoon. 
After  some  time,  a  meeting  was  csdled,  and 
measures  were  taken  to  raise  funds  to  make 
temporary  provision  for  their  wants.    Twenty- 
two  of*them  were  sent  to  California  and  four 
to  China.    The  remainder  were  all  provided 
with  employment  suited  to  their  ability,  by 
which  they  could  earn  a  living,  except  six,  who 
desired  an  education,  and  these  are  placed 
under  the  instraction  of  a  theological  student, 
to  make  trial  of  their  capacities,  and  in  the 
mean  time  are  provided  with  a  support    The 
sixteen,  who  are  provided  with  emplovment, 
are  located  at  Gowanus,  near  Greenwood  Cem- 
etery.   They  attend  one  of  the  neighboring 
churches   in   the    morning,    and    Mr    Syle 
preaches  to  them  in  the  afternoon.    In  a  com- 
munication in  the  '*  Spirit  of  Missions,"  in 
which  these  facts  are  detailed,  Mr.  Syle  sa^ : 
''  Our  connection  with  the  Chinese  is  becoming 
daily  more  intimate  and  inevitable.    The  emi- 
gration from  Canton  has  been  so  large  :hat 
old  ships  not  considered  seaworthy  have  been 
bought  up  at  enormous  prices,  to  meet  the 
demand  for  passages.    The  now  indispensable 
guano  is  put  on  bc^rd  our  ships  at  the  Chincha 
Islands  by  Chinese  laborers,  and  what  unutter- 
able sufierings  are  they  not  made  to  undergo  in 
the  operation  I    The  labor  on   the  Isthmus 
railroad  is  krgely  performed  by  Chinese.    In 
Kentucky,  the  Chinese  coolies  are  said  to  be 
employed  at  certain  iron  mills  on  the  Cumber- 
land Kiver,  near  Eddyville.    Teastores,  owned 
and  kept  by  Chinamen,  are  to  be  found  at 
Boston,  Albanv,  and  other  places;  not  to 
mention  that  Chinese  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
tesrstores  of  this  city,  and  at  Cincinnati,  Day- 
ton, Indianapolis,   and   elsewhere.     Chinese 
cooks  and  stewards  on  board  our  ships  are 
now  quite  frequently  to  be  met  with." 

The  fact  that  God  is  sending  the  heathen  to 
us,  as  well  as  requiring  us  to  go  to  them,  ought 
to  be  a  matter  of  g^tnlation  and  thanks^v- 
ing ;  and  it  certainly  calls  loudly  upon  us  to 
seek  their  evangelization. 

Board  of  Missions  of  the  Reformed  Protestant 
Dutch  Church,— ThiB  Board  has  been  in  exist- 
ence twenty-two  years.  Its  receipts  for  the 
year  ending  May  1, 1854,  were  $15,257.  The 
following  summary  of  results  will  show  what 
the  Board  is  doing : 

1.  In  nineteen  out  of  twent^r-seven  cksses, 
one  or  more  churches  or  missionary  stations 
have  been  aided  during  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
the  year. 
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2.  Sixtif^nme  pastors  and  missioiiaries  have 
received  aid  dnnng  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
year. 

3.  Eighty  churches  and  missionary  stations 
have  be^  aided  from  its  funds. 

4.  Thirteen  new  churches  and  missionary 
stations  have  been  established  and  assisted.  ' 

5.  Eight  churches  have  been  organized,  to 
which  appropriations  have  been  made. 

6.  Twkve  new  houses  of  worship  have  been 
built  by  congregations  aided  by  the  Board. 

7.  Three  nave  ceased  to  ask  aid  of  the 
Board,  and  several  others  give  notice  that  ihey 
will  not  need  any  aid  beyond  the  present  vear. 

8.  Four  Attfu2r)erf  <ifu{  jx^y^ime  persons  have 
been  receivedi  on  confession  of  tneir  fiuth  in 
C^ist,  into  the  churches  aided. 

9.  Four  hundred  and  sixty-nx  have  been 
received  on  certificate  from  other  churches. 

10.  Eighty-three  Sabbath-schools  have  been 
in  operation  during  the  year;  besides  many 
Bible  and  catechetical  classes,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  schools. 

11.  Four  thousand  tvx>  hundred  children  and 
youth  have  been  taught  in  those  the  truths 


which  are  able  to  make  them  wise  unto  salvar 
tion. 

12.  JVtVi^  hundred  and  thirtyfoar  Man 
have  been  contributed,  by  the  drarcha  aad 
missionary  stations  aided,  to  the  funds  of  tlte 
Board. 

13.  Ifiree  thousand  six  hundred  and  iemim 
dollars  have  been  contributed  by  them  fbr  other 
benevolent  objects. 

14.  One  hundred  and  ninety4hree  oat  ot  three 
hundred  and  fortytwo  of  the  chorcbeB  hsn 
contributed  to  the  cause  of  Domestic  Miaioas. 

15.  One  hundred  and  fortiMune  out  of  ihm 
hundred  and  /orty4wo  of  ue  churdiea  hm 
given  nothing. 

The  last  report  states  that  the  DomotiQ 
Missionary  efforts  of  this  Board  have  aided  in 
establishing  a  majority  of  the  Butch  chorcha 
in  the  country.  The  churches  aided  an  repre- 
sented to  be  in  a  good  condition.  Special 
efforts  are  made  In  bdialf  of  the  Dotaaod 
German  emigrants. 

American  Missionary  Assoetationr-liha  So- 
ciety has  a  Home  Department,  with  90  affl- 
sionaries  and  108  churches. 
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HONGKONG :  A  flourishing  English  set- 
tlement, on  an  island  about  40  miles  east  of 
Macao.    (See  China,) 

HONOkE  :  A  station  of  the  Basle  Mis- 
sionary Society,  in  the  province  of  Honore, 
HlDdostan.    Pop.  4000. 

HOOBLY :  A  station  of  the  Basle  Mis- 
sionary Society,  in  the  Mahratta  country, 
India. 

HONOLULU :  The  chief  city  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  the  seat  of  government  It 
is  sitoated  in  a  fertile  plain,  which  extends  9 
or  10  miles  along  the  southern  coast  of  Oahu, 
and  about  two  miles  inward  to  the  base  of  the 
mountaiDs.  A  rich  alluvial  soil,  two  or  three 
feet  deep,  covers  a  layer  of  fine  volcanic  ashes 
and  clDdcrs,  extending  to  the  depth  of  14  to 


16  feet.  These  ashes  rest  on  a  stratom^a^ 
careous  rock.  The  harbor  is  considered  the 
best  in  the  whole  group,  and  most  ^^^^ 
by  shipping.  It  contains  two  large  chnrcw^ 
establisned  by  the  missionariei. 

HOPEDALE  :  A  station  of  the  Mo»Th 
ans  in  Labrador.  , 

HOTTENTOTS :  A  family  of  tffilWM 
tribes  in  South  Africa,  formerly  inhabiting 
the  territory  embraced  in  the  English  colony 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  compriong  tw 
Coranas,  Namaquas,  and  Bushmen,  as  well  tf 
the  tribes  on  the  coast  . . 

The  Hottentot  is  of  a  yellowish  1>«>'^'53S 
cheek  bones,  spread  out  above,  and  con|iww 
to  a  very  narrow  chin ;  nose  remarkably  fl»  5 
eyes,  chestnut  color ;  hair  grows  in  small  tuns. 
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and  does  not  cover  the  whole  head.  The  sta- 
ture of  the  Hottentot  is  very  short,  aboat  fonr 
feet  sue  inches  beinff  the  medium  siae  for  the 
men,  and  four  feet  for  the  women,  llieir  his- 
tory and  origin  are  involved  in  obscurity. 
They  resemble  none  of  the  Eafire  tribes,  and 
are  equally  distinct  from  the  Negro  race.  Mr. 
Mofiat  thinks  they  more  nearly  resemble  the 
Chinese  than  any  other  ^ple.  All  these 
tribes  possess  the  same  physical  characteristics, 
the  same  manners  and  customs,  and  their  lan- 
guage is  80  nearlv  identical  that  thejr  readily 
anderstand  each  other.  Mr.  M<^t  thmks  that 
the  diflerence  between  the  Hottentots  and 
Bushmen  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  former,  residing  in  towns,  are  improved 
by  intercourse  with  each  other ;  while  tne  lat- 
t^,  being  scattered  over  thinly  inhabited  dis- 
tricts, having  little  intercourse  with  each  other, 
lead  an  ex^)sed  and  half  famished  life,  and 
degenerate  rather  than  improve.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Hottentots  is  as  singular  as  their 
persons.  Its  pronunciation  has  been  compared 
to  the  cluckinff  of  the  turkey. 

Charader^-^h.  Philip  gives  a  very  favora- 
ble view  of  the  native  character  of  we  Hot- 
tentots. He  says,  when  the  Portuguese  first 
visited  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  found  the 
inhabitants  rich  in  cattle,  and  living  in  a  com- 
fortable manner.  It  was  said  that  they  were 
remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  their  morals, 
and  that  the  records  of  the  colonv  during  the 
first  50  years,  unite  in  praising  the  virtues  of 
the  Hottentots,  so  that  uiey  were  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  The  Good  Men,  It  is 
said  that,  during  the  whole  of  that  jperiod,  the 
natives  had  never  been  detected  m  stealing 
from  a  colonist  But  the  injuries  inflicted  on 
them,  for  150  years,  during  which  the^  have 
been  driven  firom  the  most  fertile  portions  of 
their  country,  and  deprived  of  their  indepen- 
dence, he  says  must  have  exerted  upon  them  a 
deteriorating  influence.  Mr.  Barrow  says  that 
Hottentots  are  capable  of  strong  attachments, 
are  grateful  for  kindness  shown,  and  honest 
and  truthful.  They  live  together  in  kraids  or 
villages,  and  have  their  cattle  in  common. 
Bev.  J.  J.  Freeman  estimates  the  present  num- 
ber of  the  Hottentot  tribes  at  150,000. 

Rdigkm, — Dke  tiie  Kaffres,  the  Hottentots 
have  no  religion,  except  a  gross,  undefined  su- 
perstition. Dr.  Philip  says  of  them,  **  I  have 
never  been  able  to  aiscover,  from  my  inter- 
couise  with  the  natives,  or  from  any  other 
source,  that  this  nation  had  ever  attained  any 
distinct  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being,  or  that  an 
idea  of  a  future  state  had  at  any  period  pre- 
Tailed  among  them.*'  Bev.  Mr.  Mofht  and 
Bev.  Mr.  Scnmelen  also  testify  to  the  same 
fact,  and  quote  the  conversations  of  the  natives 
and  the  declarations  of  the  converts,  to  con- 
firm their  statements.  Tet,  Dr.  Philip  says 
they  were  not  entirely  without  moral  restraints. 
— Freeman's  Tow  in  South  Africa:  Moffat s 
Sovtk  Afriea;  Philifs  ResearchM;  McCuIhch's 


Geography.  (For  missions  to  the  Hottentots, 
see  AyRicA,  Southern.) 

HUAHINE  :  One  of  the  Society  Islands, 
on  which  is  a  mission  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society. 

HUMAN  SACBIFIOES  :  The  prevalence 
of  human  sacrifices  among  the  heathen,  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  history,  is  a  fact  of  mo- 
mentous interest  It  shows,  first,  a  sense  of 
the  need  of  an  oflering  for  sin,  of  the  highest 
value  that  the  human  mind  can  conceive ;  and 
second,  false  notions  of  the  character  of  God, 
in  supposing  that  he  would  be  pleased  with 
one  man,  in  consequence  of  his  imbruing  his 
hands  in  another's  blood.  It  shows,  also,  the 
ferocious  character  of  their  gods,  who  are  thus 
represented  as  feasting  upon  human  gore.  We 
said  the  practice  had  prevailed  from  Uie  remot- 
est ages.  The  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Cretans, 
the  Arabians,  brought  human  blood  to  their 
altars.  The  people  of  Duma  sacrificed  every 
year  a  child,  and  buried  it  under  an  altar. 
The  Persians  buried  their  sacrificial  victims 
alive.  Amestris,  the  wife  of  Xerxes,  entomb- 
ed twelves  persons  alive,  under  ground, /or  the 
good  of  her  toul.  The  Cyprians,  the  Bhodians, 
the  Phoenicians,  the  people  of  Chios,  Lesbos, 
Tenedos,  all  had  human  sacrifices.  'The  king 
of  Moab  offered  up  his  eldest  son,  his  successor 
to  the  kingdom,  on  the  wall,  when  the  king  of 
Edom  was  fighting  against  his  capital.  When 
an  enemy  was  at  the  gates  of  Carthag|e,  200 
children  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens 
were  offered  up  to  appease  the  sanguinary  dei- 
ties and  avert  the  oanger.  The  natives  of 
Taurie  Chemnesus  ofieiid  up  to  Diana  every 
stranger  whom  chance  threw  on  their  coasts. 
The  Pelasgi,  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  vowed  that 
they  would  give  a  tenth  of  all  that  idiould  be  bom 
to  them  for  a  sacrifice,  in  order  to  procure 
plenty.  Aristomenes,  the  Meesenian,  oflered  up 
300  noble  Lacedemonians,  and  among  them  the 
king  of  Sparta,  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter,  at 
Ithome.  The  Spartan  boys  were  whipped  in 
the  sight  of  their  parents,  before  the  altar  of 
Diana  Orthia,  with  such  severity  that  they 
often  died  under  the  torture.  Every  Grecian 
state  made  it  a  rule,  before  they  marched 
toward  an  enemv,  to  seek  a  blessing  on  their 
expedition,  by  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims. 
The  Bomans  likewise  offered  human  sacrifices, 
bjr  public  authority.  Calus  Marius  offered  up 
his  own  daughter,  to  procure  success  in  a  bat- 
tie  arainst  the  Cimbri.  Augustus  ORsar 
offered  up  on  the  Ides  of  March,  after  the  sur- 
render of  Persia,  tluree  hundred  chosen  per* 
sons,  at  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  manes  of^his 
uncle  Julius.  The  Gaab  and  the  Germans 
were  so  devoted  to  this  shocking  custom,  that 
no  business  of  anj  moment  was  transacted  by 
them  without  being  prefaced  by  the  blood  of 
men.  They  were  offered  up  to  various  gods, 
particularly  to  Hesos,  Taranis,  and  Shantates, 
whose  altars  were  far  removed  from  the  com- 
mon resort  of  men,  being  generally  situated 
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in  the  depth  of  woods,  that  the  gloom  might 
add  to  the  horror  of  the  operation,  and  give  a 
reverence  to  the  proceeding.  There  were 
many  places  set  apart  for  this  purpose  all  over 
Germany,  but  especially  in  the  woods  of  Ardu- 
enna,  and  the  greater  Hercurian  forest,  a  wild 
that  extended  over  thirty  days*  journey  in 
length.  These  places  were  held  in  great  ven- 
eration, and  only  approached  at  particular 
seasons. 

These  practices  prevailed  among  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  North  of  Europe,  and  even  among 
our  Saxon  ancestors.  Their  chief  gods  were 
Thor  and  "Woden,  whom  they  thought  they 
could  never  suflBciently  glut  with  blood.  Of 
these  sacrifices,  none  were  esteemed  so  auspi- 
cious and  salutary  as  a  sacrifice  of  the  prince 
of  the  country.  When  the  lot  fell  to  the  king 
to  die,  it  was  received  with  universal  acclamar 
tions  of  joy.  In  a  time  of  famine  the  lot  fell 
upon  King  Domalde,  who  was  put  to  death. 
Olans  Triliger,  another  prince,  was  burnt  alive 
to  Woden.  Harold,  the  son  of  Gunild,  slew 
two  of  his  sons  to  obtain  a  storm  of  wind  to 
destroy  the  ships  of  his  enemy.  Another  king 
sacrificed  nine  sons,  to  prolong  his  own  life. 
In  Mexico,  in  the  courts  of  a  single  temple, 
there  were  found  136,000  skulls,  the  remains 
of  those  who  had  been  slain  in  sacrifice.  The 
manner  in  which  the  victims  were  slaughtered 
was  various,  but  generally,  it  was  attended 
with  the  utmost  cruelty.  A  native  Hindoo 
artist  engraved  a  cut  to  represent  a  practice 
of  our  forefathers,  which  is  thus  described 
in  a  Bengalee  paper,  published  by  a  society 
of  natives,  the  followers  of  Ram  Mohan  Roy, 
who  professed  to  have  forsaken  Hindoo  idol- 
atry. 

After  describing  human  sacrifices,  as  they 
have  existed  in  various  countries,  they  say : 
"  Yet  even  all  these  frightful  enormities  appear 
less  surprising  to  us,  when  we  hear  of  the  nor- 
Tors  practiced  in  their  religious  rites,  by  ihe 
ancestors  even  of  the  present  race  of  our 
English  rulers.  Among  them,  on  the  com- 
mencement of  a  war,  or  when  some  great 
chieftain  was  attacked  with  disease,  or  when 
any  other  calamity  affecting  the  public  oc- 
curred, the  Druids,  who  were  the  priests  of 
their  religion,  in  order  to  secure  the  favor  of 
their  goas,  presented  them  with  offerings  of 
human  victims,  attended  with  circumstances 
of  peculiar  cruelty  and  horror.  There  was 
one  special  atrocity,  the  recital  of  which  makes 
the  heart  tremble.  They  constructed  an  enor- 
mous figure,  resembling  a  man  of  gigantic  sta- 
ture, formed  of  dried  plant  stems,  or  wicker- 
work,  in  the  hollow  interior  of  which  were 
placed,  as  in  a  cage,  numerous  criminals,  fast 
bound,  to  prevent  their  escape.  Or  if  these 
could  not  be  had  in  sufficient  numbers  to  fill 
the  cajiacious  cavities  of  this  terrible  image, 
tlic  deficiency  was  made  up  of  unoffending  vic- 
tims. Surrounding  the  wnole  with  straw  and 
dry  wood,  they  then  set  fire  to  the  whole,  thus 


murderously  consuming  at  once,  hundreds  of 
living  men,  women  and  children." 

The  editor  of  the  London  Missionary  Ma- 
gazine says  :  **  The  instance  here  described, 
is  a  correct  specimen  of  the  saperstitioos 
of  ancient  Britain.  When  t?e  hear  of  these 
horrid  practices  as  existing  among  heathen  na- 
tions, our  feelings  are  instinctively  shocked, 
and  we  seem  to  regard  them  as  sunk  too  low 
almost  for  the  reach  of  the  Gospel ;  but  when 
we  reflect  that  no  pagan  or  barbarous  nation 
that  ever  existed  has  exceeded  in  those  cracl- 
ties  our  own  ancestors,  and  reflect  that  the 
Gospel  reached  them,  and  that  we  are  now 
reaping  its  blessed  fruits,  how  ought  the  reflec- 
tion to  stir  us  up  to  send  the  same  Gospel  to 
those  who  dwell  in  similar  dark  places,  which 
are  full  of  similar  habitations  of  cruelty !  For 
human  sacrifices  still  exist."  In  the  nafire 
provinces  of  India,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
British  government,  human  victims  are  offered 
up  to  appease  the  anger  of  their  gods.  Dr. 
Scudder  writes,  in  1848,  that  four  persons 
had  then  recently  been  ofifered  up  as  sacrifices 
by  the  Khunds  of  Goomsoor,  which  forms  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  northern  Cir- 
cars.  The  following  description  of  these  cruel 
rites  was  published  in  a  Madras  papa*,  in 
1838:— 

"Miria  Fooja,  or  human  sacrifice,  takes 
place  in  Goomsoor  once  a  year,  in  one  or  other 
of  the  confederate  districts  in  succession.  Tbe 
victims  are  stolen  from  the  low  coontrr,  or 
brought  from  some  other  distant  part,  and  sold 
to  those  districts  where  the  sacrifices  arc  offw- 
ed  ;  if  children,  they  are  kept  until  they  attain 
a  proper  age. 

"When  the  appointed  day  arrives,  the 
Ehunds  (inhabitants  of  the  hill  country)  » 
semble  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  dresed 
in  their  finery,  some  with  bear-skins  thrown 
over  their  shoulders,  others  wiUi  the  tails  of 
peacocks  flowing  behind  them,  and  the  long 
winding  feather  of  the  jungle-cock  waving  oc 
their  heads.  Thus  decked  out,  they  dance, 
leap,  and  revel,  beating-drums,  and  playing  on 
an  instrument  notunliKe  in  sound  to  the  High- 
land pipe.  Soon  after  noon  the  Jani,  or  pre- 
siding priest,  with  the  aid  of  his  assistants,  fast- 
ens the  unfortunate  victim  to  a  strong  post,  firmly 
fixed  into  the  ground,  and  then  standing  erect, 
the  living  sacrifice  suSSers  the  unutterajble  tor- 
ture of  having  the  flesh  cut  off  from  his  bones 
in  small  pieces  by  the  knives  of  the  sarage 
crowd  who  rush  on  him  and  contend  with  etch 
other  for  a  portion  of  the  gory  and  quiTcring 
substance.  Great  value  is  attached  to  tbe 
first  morsel  thus  severed  from  the  victim's  body, 
for  it  is  supposed  to  possess  superior  virtue*, 
and  a  proportionate  eagerness  m  evinced  to 
acquire  it. 

"  Women  are  sacrificed  as  well  as  men.  A 
female  found  her  way  into  the  collector's  carop. 
at  Patringia,  with  fetters  on  her  limbs,  who 
related  that  she  had  been  sold  by  her  brmerl 
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"The  KhuDds  are  in  the  habit  of  aacrificiDg 
children  annually  at  sowing  time,  in  a  most 
cmel  manner,  for  the  purpose  of  propitiating 
the  demon  of  their  worship,  and  of  secarine ,  as 
they  sappose,  a  good  harvest  by  the  blood  of 
theur  victims. 

"  In  Janna^j,  just  before  the  tarmeric  shrub  is 
planted,  the  Khunds  make  the  sacrifice  alluded 
to.  They  select,  as  their  victims,  male  child- 
ren who  are  devoted  from  infan<^  to  this  pur- 
pose, and  are  sold  to  the  chiefe  of  the  different 
Tillages.  When  the  gp-ound  is  ready,  the  vic- 
tim IS  led  forth,  bound  to  bamboos  for  the 
better  security,  and  taken  into  the  open  plain. 
The  cultivators  assemble,  and  at  the  supposed 
auspicious  moment,  commence  the  dr«idful 
carnage  by  hacking  with  knives  the  body  of 
the  traly  pitiable  creature ;  each  cutting  off  a 
part  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  hastening  with 
it  to  the  field  whose  fertility  is  the  object  to  be 
secured.  The  blood,  in  which  the  Khunds 
imagine  the  virtue  of  the  spell  to  subsist,  is 
then  made,  by  prrasure  of  the  hand,  to  fall  in 
drops  upon  the  soil ;  and  the  flesh,  not  yet  cold, 
is  cast  into  the  same  ground.  In  hewing  the 
body  great  care  is  taken  not  to  touch  a  vital 
part,  ror  should  death  occur  before  the  blood 
13  dropped  on  the  field,  the  charm,  according 
to  the  notions  of  the  people,  would  be  lost 

"Some  of  the  Khunos,  on  being  expostu- 
lated with,  asked  what  else  they  could  do,  as 
they  should  have  no  crops  if  they  neglected  to 
perform  this  ceremony." 

Doct.  Spry,  in  his  "  Modern  India,"  g^ves 
an  account  of  a  tribe  in  the  Nagpore  kingdom, 
who  not  only  sacrifice  human  beings,  but  feast 
upon  the  sacrifice. 

The  practice  of  offering  human  sacrifices  has 
prevailed  to  some  extent  among  the  North 
American  Indians.  In  1838  a  sacrifice  of  this 
kind  was  made  by  the  Pawnee  Loupe,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  prevalence  of  the  small-pox. 
Young  females  are  the  victims  selected.  After 
various  preliminary  rites  and  ceremonies,  she 
is  disrobed,  and  one  half  of  her  person  painted 
red  and  the  other  black  ;  the  feet  and  hands 
being  extended,  the  right  wrist  and  ankle  are 
tied  to  an  upright  piece  of  timber,  and  the  left 
wrist  and  ankle  to  another,  and  she  is  thus 
suspended  on  a  scaffold.  At  intervals,  various 
ceremonies  are  performed.  The  young  men 
and  boys,  each  having  provided  a  handful  of 
arrows,  about  a  foot  long,  made  of  the  stems 
of  a  species  of  tall  grass  that  grows  on  the 
prairies,  now  advance,  and  shoot  these  arrows 
into  the  breast  and  other  parts  of  the  unfor- 
tunate sufferer.  The  arrows  enter  just  enough 
to  adhere,  and  the  breast  is  literally  filled  with 
them ;  but  they  do  not  destroy  life.  An  old  man 
now  comes  forward  and  shoots  an  iron-pointed 
arrow  through  the  vitals.  The  chest  is  now 
cut  open,  and  the  heart  taken  out  and  burned. 
The  smoke  that  rises  from  this  fire  is  con- 
sidered a  most  potent  medicine,  and  their  im- 
plements of  war,  hunting,  and  agriculture  are 


passed  through  it,  to  insure  success  in  their 
use.  The  flesh  is  now  wantonly  shished  ctf 
with  knives,  and  thrown  to  be  devoured  by  the 
dogs,  but  the  skeleton  remaina  suspended  till 
it  decays  and  falls. 

The  custom  prevails  among  most  of  the  un- 
evangelized  tribes  of  Southern  and  Western 
Africa,  and  is  attended  with  shocking  bar- 
barities. Mr.  Hutchinson  gives  the  following 
account  of  a  sacrifice  offered  by  the  king  of 
Ashantee,  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  fetish 
in  an  approaching  war :  "  The  bones  of  the 
king's  mother  and  sisters  were  taken  out  of 
their  coffin%  and  washed  with  rum  and  water, 
wiped  with  silks,  rolled  in  gold  dust,  and 
wrapped  in  strings  of  rock-gold,  aggiy  beads, 
and  other  costly  materials.  Those  against 
whom  the  king  had  any  complaints  were  then 
sent  for,  and  immolated  as  they  entered,  that 
their  blood  might  '  water  the  ^ves  *  of  the 
royal  dead.  During  the  whole  night  the  king's 
executioners  traverwd  the  streets,  and  dragged 
away  to  execution  all  whom  they  met  The 
next  morning,  desolation  seemed  to  reign  over 
the  capital,  and  none  appeared  in  the  market 
but  the  king  and  his  attendants.  At  the 
close  of  the  day  the  sacrifice  was  renewed. 
The  bones  were  removed  to  the  sacred  tomb, 

Preceded  by  Uie  victims  in  chains,  and  followed 
y  a  splendid  procession.  When  the  procession 
returned  the  next  day  to  the  market-place,  the 
king's  horns  sounded  the  death-kneli,  and  the 
work  of  sacrifice  commenced.  The  king  sat 
with  a  goblet  of  palm-wine  in  his  hand,  and 
every  time  the  executioners  cut  off  a  head,  he 
imitated  a  dancing  motion  in  the  air." 

In  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Dahomey, 
the  barbarous  monarch  paves  the  approaches 
to  his  residence  and  ornaments  the  battle- 
ments of  his  palace  with  the  skulls  of  his  vic- 
tims ;  and  the  wide«preading  branches  of  the 
gigantic  fetish-tree  at  Badagry  are  laden  with 
human  carcases  and  limbs,  which  have  been 
offered  in  sacrifice. 

The  same  rite  was  generally  prevalent  in 
the  islands  of  tiie  Pacific,  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christiitnity,  and  the  mode  much  like 
that  practiced  in  Africa.  It  still  prevails 
among  the  Pf^ans  in  those  islands.  Gapt. 
Wilkes,  of  the  United  States  Exploriug  Ex{>e. 
dition,  thus  describes  the  practice,  as  it  still 
exists  in  the  Feejee  Islands  :  ^*  The  victims  are 
usually  taken  from  a  distant  tribe,  either  by 
war  or  by  negociation;  and,  after  being  fattened 
for  the  purpose,  they  are  bound  in  a  sitting 
posture,  and  placed  in  the  oven  and  roasted 
alive ;  after  which  the  bod^  is  taken  out,  the 
face  painted  black,  and  carried  to  the  temple, 
where  it  is  oflered  to  the  gods.  The  Feejees 
being  cannibals,  it  is  then  cut  up  and  dis- 
tributed, to  bo  eaten  by  the  people !"  Surely, 
**  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full  of  the 
habitations  of  cruelty  1" 

It  appears,  from  the  foregoing,  that  the  hor- 
rid practice  of  offering  human  sacrifices  to 
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gain  the  &Tor  of  blood-tMntydeiUailiM  beoQ 
almoBt  oDivenal,  except  where  the  reiigion  of 
the  Bible  prevails,  add  that  we  owe  oar  de- 
Uveraoce  from  it  to  the  iatroductloa  of  the 
Gospel  among  oar  ancestors.  What  obliga- 
tions, then,  most  rest  apon  as  to  send  the  Gos- 
pel to  those  who  are  still  groaning  ander  the 
cruelties  of  paganism. — PamMH  by  Mr.  P^ggi, 
laU  mimonary  to  Oriaaa ;  Xandon  Missionary 
MagqziM  far  July^  1846  ;  JBsechanCs  AAaniec 
and  the  OM  Coast;  Uniud  States  Exploring 
Esmeditiony  VoL  IIL  p.  97. 

IDOL :  A  statae  or  image  of  some  false 
god,  to  whom  divine  honors  are^paid,  altars 
and  temples  erected,  and  sacrifloes  offered.  The 
idol  or  image,  of  whatever  material  it  conaists, 
is,  by  certain  ceremonies,  called  consecror 
tion,  converted  into  a  god.  While  onder  the 
arufioer's  hands,  it  is  a  mere  statee.  Three 
things  were  necessary  among  the  ancients  to 
change  the  ima^  into  a  god:  proper  oma- 
mento,  consecratton,  and  ovation.  The  orna- 
ments were  various,  and  wholly  designed  to 
blind  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  and  stnpid  mul- 
titade,  who  are  chiefly  taken  with  show  and 
pageantry.  Then  followed  the  consecration 
and  ovation,  which  by  the  Romans  were  per- 
formed with  great  solemnity. — Rses^  Cyempe-, 
ditu 

IDOLATRY :  The  worship  of  idols,  or  tlie 
act  of  ascribing  to  things  and  persons,  pro- 
perties which  are  pecnliar  to  Goa  alone.  The 
principal  sources  of  idolatry  seem  to  be  the  ex- 
travagant veneration  for  creatures  and  beings, 
firom  which  benefits  accme  to  men.  The  first 
objects  of  idolatrous  worship  are  thought  to 
have  been  the  sun,  moon  and  stars.  Soon 
after  the  flood  we  find  idolatry  gr«fctly  prevail- 
ing in  the  world.  In  process  of  time  noted 
patriots  or  deceased  kings,  animals,  plants, 
stones,  and  whatever  people  took  a  fancy  to, 
were  idolized.  The  Egyptians  worshiped  {ned 
bulls,  snipes,  leeks,  ouons,  and  many  other 
equally  insignificant  objects.  The  Greeks  had 
about  30,000  gods. 

The  Apostle  Paul  traces  idolatry  to  its  true 
source,  the  corruption  of  the  human  heart: 
**  As  tiiey  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowledge,  God  gave  them  over  to  a  repro- 
bate mind,  to  do  thoee  things  which  are  not 
convenient"  And  this  stat^ent  is  corrobo- 
rated by  the  discoveries  of  Layard,  among  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh  :r^ 

"They  show,  in  conformity  witJi  the  tenor 
of  Scripture,  that  the  earliest  ages  were  not, 
as  many  think,  barbarous  aces ;  but  that  the 
raoe  of  men,  originally  enlinitened  firom  a  di- 
vine source,  had,  at  first,  a  high  degree  of  gen- 
eral knowledge  which  they  grMuallv  lost 
through  their  defection  to  idolatry.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  by  these  excavations,  not 
only  that  a  high  state  of  the  arts  existed  in 
Nineveh  a  thousand  years  before  Christ,  bat 
also,  that  in  the  earliest  agts  of  that  citf ,  dating 
but  a  few  centuries  from  the  flood,  their  scalp- 


tores  were  the  best,  Li  this  remarkable  result, 
tibe  llgyptian  and  Assyrian  antiquities  alao 
agree. 

'<  It  is  also  proved,  contrary  to  the  genenl 
impression,  that  idolatry  was  introduced  when 
men  had  a  better  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
than  afterwards  jHrevailed;  that  it  did  oot 
grow  up  as  a  religion  of  nature,  by  the  ioe& 
mctaal  attempts  or  men  to  find  the  true  God 
But  it  was  introduced  as  an  expedient  of  mea 
in  order  to  obscure  what  knowledge  of  God 
they  poBSiffised,  because  they  did  not  like  to 
retain  GK>d  in  their  knowledge.  This  is  shovn 
in  the  &ct,  that  the  earliest  repreaentatioos  of 
God  found  in  these  sculptores  are  the  best,  sod 
immeasurably  exceed  every  thing  of  the  kind 
existing  in  after  a^ ;  especially  in  their  ap- 
proadi  to  the  true  idea  of  God.  So  that  idol- 
atry came  in  not  for  want  of  light,  but  by  u 
abuse  of  light  Men,  knowing  God,  and  let 
not  willing  to  gl(Nrify  him  as  Qod,  becajse 
vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their  fooltt 
heart  was  darkened.*' 

And  the  description  which  Paul  giiesin  & 
first  chapter  of  Romans,  of  the  debasing  influ- 
ence of  idoktry  upon  the  heathen  of  his  day, 
is  a  just  description  of  its  eflects  in  eveiy  age 
and  m  every  portion  of  the  world.  Tbe  va^ 
ship  of  inferior  objects  tends  to  debase,  as  the 
wwship  of  the  true  God  tends  to  exalt  the  bn- 
man  mind.  Nor  is  tbe  baptised  idolatrrof 
the  churdi  of  Rome  essentially  better  thao 
that  of  pagans.  The  learned  men  profess,  in- 
deed, to  worship,  not  the  images  and  pictures, 
but  through  them  the  objects  they  '^F^^^ 
or  the  Supreme  Bcmg  through  them,  as  medi' 
ators;  and  so  do  the  learned  among  the  l^ 
then*  But  it  cannot  be  expected,  that  the 
masses,  whom  they  ke^  designedly  in  igoo- 
ranee,  will  make  tnis  distinction.  And  em 
though  this  dbtinction  were  made,  the  won^ 
of  God  in  this  manner  is  expressly  forbid^ 
in  the  second  commandment ;  hence  the  ^ 
manists  leave  out  this  command  firom  tiie  de^ 
calogue. 

The  idolatry  of  the  heathai  is  ewiywha* 
connected  with  superstitions  the  most  debas- 
ing, and  rites  the  most  cruel.  _    , 

IFAFA :  Station  of  the  American  Board 
among  the  Zulus  in  South  Africa,  near  Fort 
NataL  „    . 

IFUMI :  Station  of  the  American  Bard 
among  the  Zulus,  in  South  Africa,  near  ron 
NataL 

IGBOHO  :  A  sUtion  of  the  Southern  Bg 
tist  Convention  in  West  Africa,  180  m» 
north  of  Abbeokuta.  ^  .,  t 

IGGDBIGHA:  Station  of  the  Um^d 
Scotch  Ptesbyterian  Church,  in  KaiSwn^ 
South  Afiica.  ,  i 

IKAI :  Station  of  the  American  Board  ai 

the  Gaboon,  West  Africa.  ,     .. 

INANDA:  Station  oi  the  Amenoa 
Board  among  the  Zulus,  in  South  Africa,  nev 
Port  NataL 
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INDIAN-WALK :  A  station  of  the  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Society  in  Trinidad,  W.  I. 

INDIANS  :  See  North  American  huliana. 

INDIA :  See  Hrndostan. 

INDIAN  ABCHIPELAQO :  Thia  rast 
extent  of  islands,  which  tradition  reports  to  be 
the  remains  of  a  sank  continent,  fonns,  as  it 
were,  a  bridge  to  that  remote  part  of  the  world, 
Australia,  and  from  thence  again  up  n<Hrth- 
word  to  China.  Its  exterior  crescent  form 
begins  with  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  is- 
laMs;  then  come  two  of  the  great  Sooda 
ialandbi,  Sumatra  and  Jara,  which  are  followed 
by  the  lesser  Sunda  islands.  Up  northward 
Of  these  axe  the  Molnccas,  to  whicn  belong  also 
the  islands  of  Banda,  Amboyna,  and  Temate. 
These  are  followed  by  the  Philippines,  and 
lastly  by  Formosa.  Within  this  corre  of 
lalaods  are  embosomed  the  two  other  great 
Sonda  islands  of  Borneo  and  Celebes.  The 
whole  of  these  islands  together,  comprising  an 
area  of  170,000  square  miles,  contain  about 
20,000,000  of  human  beings,  of  all  grades  of 
color  and  stature.  The  most  ancient  i^pear 
to  be  the  P^mos,  who  are  the  onlpr  inhabitants 
of  the  Andaman  Islands,  but  who  aie  found 
farther  eastward  as  a  people  driven  into  the 
forests,  mountains,  ana  defiles,  and  are  not 
found  affain  as  a  leading  population  till  we 
reach  ]New  Guinea.  They  are  some  of  the 
most  degenerate  of  the  whole  human  race. 
They  were  supplanted  more  immediately  by 
the  Malays,  wno,  having  manv  centuries  ago 
emigrated  from  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  have 
become  a  mysteriously  heterogeneous  people, 
by  mixture  with  Papoos,  Hindoos,  Arabs, 
Qiinese,  Siamese,  and  even  with  Europeans. 
The  shores  have  of  late  years  been  more  and 
more  covered  with  Chinese  emigrants,  who 
threaten  the  same  fate  to  the  Malays  which 
they  have  inflicted  iqKm  the  Papoos.  The  re- 
li^:ioiis  here  are  as  various  as  the  nations,  and 
tribes,  and  languages.  Here  we  may  still 
meet  with  abon^nal  sorcery,  together  with 
the  divine  worship  paid  to  mountains,  rocks, 
woods,  storms,  volcanoes;  then  with  Brah- 
minism  and  Buddhism,  the  Chinese  worship  of 
ancestors  exalted  into  demipiods,  the  Moham- 
medan dehisioDs,  and  the  saint^worship  of  the 
Komish  communion.  The  worship  oi  God  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  has  hitherto  been  to  these 
wretehed  nations  a  thing  unknown ,-  and  what 
has  been  attempted  for  these  forty  or  fif^ 
years  past  by  about  70  or  80  missionaries,  is 
as  yet  but  tittle  more  than  abt^finning  of  what 
remains  to  be  done. 

1.  The  Nioobar  axd  Ahdaxah  IsukKiMk — 
South  of  Burmah  Proper,  and  nearest  to  it, 
are  the  Andaman  Islands,  fat  whose  wild  in- 
habitants, the  Papoos,  nothing  has  hitherto 
been  done.  Below  them  are  the  Nicobars, 
which  are  also  called  Sambilang,  or  the  Nine 
Islands,  with  a  Malay  population,  who  are  of 
a  tawny  complexion,  short  stature,  and  strong- 
limbed,  without  any  modesty,  or  any  know- 


ledge of  any  other  superior  Being  except  the 
evil  spirit  Here  the  Danish  Government,  in 
1756,  attempted  to  establish  a  mercantile  set- 
tlement ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  at  the  re- 
quest of  that  Government,  some  missionaries 
of  the  United  Brethren's  church  set  out  on 
their  way  thither.  After  an  eight  years'  so- 
journ at  Tranquebar,  they  came  at  leng^,  in 
1759,  to  the  island  of  Nancawery.  But  scarce- 
ly ever  had  any  mission  to  encounter  so  many 
privations  and  hardships  of  every  kind,  while 
the  inhabitants  continued  quite  unimpresiible. 
Besides  which,  the  climate  was  so  detully,  that 
new  comers  were  perpetually  swept  away  after 
a  verv  short  interval.  Tet  the  mission  was 
not  wholly  abandoned  till  1787,  after  eleven 
missionaries  had  been  buried  in  Nancawery, 
and  thirteen  oth»s  had  died  from  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  country  after  they  had  left  it, 
while  none  of  them  had  seen  there  any  fruit  of 
their  labors. 

2.  SoiCATaA.— -This,  first  of  the  Sunda  Islands, 
which  is  almost  bisected  by  the  equator,  is 
1200  miles  in  lengtii,  and  200  in  breadth.  Its 
western  shore,  fadncr  the  Indian  Ocean,  is 
rugged  and  steep,  and  rises  onward  inhind  into 
a  mass  of  mountains  pervading  the  length  of 
the  island.  Their  highest  summit  is  13,000 
feet  Here  are  brooks  and  rivers  of  no  great 
length ;  but,  on  the  eastern  side,  where  me  de- 
scent is  gradual  to  the  low  land,  there  are  nu- 
merous river-vales^  which  abound  with  most 
luxuriant  vegetation,  but  whose  exhalations 
cause  a  deadly  fever  to  Europeans.  Bavenous 
animals  of  aU  kinds  are  abundant  here.  The 
inhabitants,  who  are  estimated  at  7,000,000, 
are  Malays ;  and  are  considered  as  the  most 
bigoted  and  fierce  abettors  of  the  Mohamme- 
dfm  delusion.  A  remarkable,  though  less 
known  people,  are  the  Batta  tribes  in  the  north 
of  the  island ;  as  are  also  the  Kampungs  in 
the  south  of  the  mountainous  interior.  The 
Battas  devour  the  fiesh  of  persons  who  have 
been  executed.  When  the  Portuguese  arrived, 
which  was  in  1511,  the  Malays  luid  their  prin- 
cipal force  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca ;  and 
the  sultans  of  Atshin,  at  the  north  point  of 
Sumatra,  attacked  the  intruding  Portuguese 
at  seven  diflerent  times  within  the  period  of 
130  years.  But,  in  1664,  the  Dutch  took  the 
city  of  Palembang,  in  the  south ;  and  during 
very  many  wars  thc^  went  on  enlarging  their 
dominions,  while  the  E^rlish  also  in  the  west 
formed  settlements  at  Sencoolen  and  Tapa- 
nooljr.  These  English  settlements  have  been 
consigned  to  the  I^tch  since  1825. 

The  English  Baptists  had  previonslv  com- 
menced several  misnons  in  Sumatra ;  first,  at 
Bencoolen,  in  1820,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  is 
Fort  Marlborough;  then  at  Padang,  above 
312  miles  further  north,  in  1821 ;  and  lastlv, 
in  1822,  at  the  Batta  village  of  Sebolf^  m 
the  vicinity  of  Tapanooly.  But  the  mission 
was  broken  up  in  consequence  of  the  exchange 
of  governors ;  Ibr  it  could  not  act  with  sum- 
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cient  freedom  under  the  narrow-liearted  Dutch, 
who,  moreover,  had  drawn  npon  themselves  the 
hatred  of  the  Malays,  so  that  war,  conflagrar 
tion,  and  pillage,  were  perpetnally  on  the  in- 
crease. Tne  missionary  jBuiton  likewise  foand 
it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  Scbolga,  be- 
cause fanatical  Malays,  called  Padrees,  were 
approaching  the  place  with  fury,  to  compel 
those  Battas  to  embrace  Mohammedanism. 
Besides  the  Baptist  missionaries,  there  were 
also  others  from  Holland,  who  from  time  to 
time  attempted  to  establisJi  themselves  at  Pa- 
dang  and  Palembang;  but  their  societv,  it 
seems,  wanted  the  means  for  carrvin^  anything 
Into  effect  at  those  places.  Lastlv,  m  the  year 
1833,  the  American  Board  of  Missions  sent 
out  Messrs.  Munson  and  Lyman  to  make  a 
tour  of  inquiry  through  the  island.  These 
missionaries  pushed  their  way  from  Tapanooly 
through  deep  ravines  and  denies,  primeval  for- 
ests, and  over  steep  and  precipitous  rocks  and 
mountains ;  but  were  at  tost  cruelly  butchered 
by  the  insensate  Battas  near  the  village  of 
Sacca.  The  missionary  Ennis  likewise,  who, 
in  1837,  ventured  into  the  interior  from  Pa- 
danff,  had  much  difficulty  to  escape  from  the 
perils  and  dangers  of  the  country,  the  attacks 
of  wild  b<»st8,  and  of  the  savage  inhabitants. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  nothing  further 
attempted  for  the  mission  in  Sumatra  itself; 
and  the  Baptist  missionary  Ward,  who  remains 
at  Padang,  can  do  little  more  tiian  circulate 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  and  tracts,  on  account 
of  the  extreme  jeitousy  and  irritability  of  the 
Malays. 

The  mission,  however,  is  only  the  more  ac- 
tive, and  prospered  in  some  islands  on  the  east 
coast  of  Sumatra ;  especiallv  in  that  of  Bing- 
tang  with  the  isle  of  Lor,  below  Singapore ; 
also,  in  Lingin,  further  south ;  and  in  the  large 
island  of  Banca,  over  against  the  province  of 
Palembang.  The  two  first  mentioned  islands 
are  possessed  and  governed  by  native  rajahs, 
who,  however,  are  dependent  on  the  Dutch, 
who  have  totally  subjugated  Banca.  To  Bin- 
tang,  in  1827,  came  the  Dutch  missionaij 
Wentink,  to  whom  Gutzlaff  for  some  time  lent 
a  successfully  helping  hand.  They  gained 
manv  Chinese  and  Mdays,  as  likewise  in  the 
neighboring  islands  of  Muntpc,  Poolo  Pinin- 
ffat,  and  Tercolee,  so  that  the  otherwise  friend- 
ly rajah  began  to  be  jealous.  Wentink's  suc- 
cessor, the  missionary  Boettger,  extended  the 
mission  on  to  Lingin  and  Banca;  and,  in 
1836,  baptized  in  the  latter  island  many  Mo- 
hammedans and  pagans. 

3.  Java. — This  next  great  Sunda  island  is 
700  miles  in  length,  and  averages  100  miles  in 
breadth.  Its  southern  coast  consists  of  lofty 
rocks,  behind  which  rises  a  chain  of  mountains 
from  five  to  eight  thousand  feet  high,  with 
thirty-eight  volcanic  craters,  some  of  which 
are  exhausted,  and  others  still  burning.  The 
north  coast  is  inferior  to  no  country  in  beauty 
and  magnificence.    The  island  is  also  one  of 


the  healthiest  of  the  tropical  countries,  except 
in  some  parts  of  it,  as  at  Batavia,  whidi  is 
built  upon  a  river  in  a  marshy  region,  where 
the  climate  is  so  deadly,  that,  m  the  space  of 
twenty-one  years,  more  than  a  miUion  of 
human  beings  have  been  swept  away,  so  that 
it  is  called  a  large  burying-ground.    The  na- 
tives, who  are  a  finer  formed  people  than  the 
Malays,  are  reckoned  at  about  wre  millions. 
Their  habits,  education,  and  religion,  are  of 
Indian  ori^n,  and  they  formerly  consisted  of 
separate  kingdoms,  one  of  which  at  length 
obtained  dominion  over  the  rest    Bat  after 
this  came  the  Arabian  invaders,  in  1327,  who 
subjugated  the  whole  island,  and  establi^ed 
in  it  the  Mohammedan  religion  and  customs. 
The  Javanese,  however,  hod  nearly  reooyered 
their  independence,  when  the  Dutch  arrived, 
and  fixed  themselves  at  Batavia  and  Ghapara. 
Amidst  incessant  insurrections  and  civil  wan, 
they  became  increamngly  powerful ;  they  even 
expelled  the  French,  the  Portnguese,  and  the 
En^rlish  from  the  island,  and  retained  the  sov- 
ereignty of  all  Java  till  the  year  1749.    But 
it  was  not  till  the  English  took  Java  from 
them,  in  1811,  that  a  better  and  more  libend 
government  was   introduced,  the  system  of 
which  the  Dutch  themselves,  when  the  country 
was  restored  to  them  in  1815,  could  not  avoid 
retaining  in  some  particulare.    In  the  high 
mountain  re^ons,  in  the  east  and  west,  thm 
are  still  various  pagan  tribes.    The  Chinese 
who  have  come  hither,  have  formed  a  chain  of 
colonies  on  the  northern  coasts ;  and  in  the 
centre,  and  in  the  south,  there  are  still  two 
native  sultans,  whose  residence  cities,  Soon- 
carta,  or  Solo,  and  Tudshyakerta,  each  con- 
tain 100,000  inhabitants.    The  Dutch  terri- 
tory is  divided  into  seventeen  provinces,  eadi 
of  which  has  a  native  governor ;  and  these 
again  are  subdivided  into  towns  and  negmyi. 
or  smaller  circuits.    The  governor  resides  at 
the  country  seat  called  Buiteneorg,  a  name 
which,  in  the  Dutch  language,  signifies, /m 
from  care ;  as  Batavia,  ue  capital,  with  its 
45,000  inhabitants,  is  the  certain  grave  aX^  Eu- 
ropeans.   The  other  towns  of  most  unportanoe 
are  Samarong,  with  30,000  inhabitants,  and 
Soorabaya,  which  has  a  population  of  100,000. 
The  London  Missionary  Soeiehf  was  at  fint 
chiefly  interested  about  tne  Chinese  in  Java. 
Several  missionaries,  who  had  been  educated 
in  Holland  and  at  Berlin,  were  conaigned  to 
that  society,  and  landed  at  Batavia  in  1813^ 
Bruckner,  who  was  one  of  them,  and  who,  in 
1816,  joined  the  Baptist  Society,  repaired  to 
Samarang.     But  Supper,  who  was  another, 
remained  at  Batavia  till  his  death,  in  1816. 
He  was  very  eealous  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Chinese  in  that  quarter,  and  was  employed 
chiefly  in  the  circulation  of  the  Scnpturcs 
among   them.    No  one  succeeded  him   tiU 
1819,  when   the  miasionaiy  Slater   amvcd 
there,  who  brought  with  him  a  great  many 
printed  works,  and  was  received  in  a  friendly 
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manner  by  the  Chinese,  whom  he  viated  from 
boise  to  house.  His  dwelling  was,  indeed, 
accidentally  destroyed  by  fire,  with  all  his 
stock  of  books  and  fnmitare ;  bat  this  circum- 
stance only  serred  to  awaken  an  increased  in- 
terest among  the  Christians  at  Batayia,  and 
missionary  baltdinjpB  and  schools  were  soon 
erected,  together  with  a  chapel.  In  1821,  the 
missionary  Medhorst  came  from  Penang  to 
assist  him ;  and  the  zeal  and  activity  of  this 
missionary  were  evinced  in  a  particularly  huid- 
able  manner.  He  composed  a  number  of 
tracts,  preached  at  four  oilferent  places,  espe- 
cially in  the  village  of  Depoc,  read  the  Scnp- 
tmes  and  other  books  aloud  in  public  places, 
and  stirred  up  much  desire  for  salvation  among 
the  Chinese,  by  his  fiimiliar  intercourse  and 
journeys.  As  the  government  allowed  him 
entire  liberty  to  preach  and  distribute  books, 
he  frequently  took  very  considerable  journeys 
in  Java  and  the  neighboring  islands.  Many 
Chinese  and  Malays  were  baptized ;  and  the 
ground  was  becoming  more  and  more  decidedly 
prepared  for  a  still  richer  harvest. 

(ireater  difficulties  were  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  Baptist  missionaries,  who  likewise 
arrived  in  1813,  and  bibored  more  immediately 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Malays.  Bobinson,  it  is 
true,  soon  got  top;ether  one  congregation,  and 
another  at  Mtavia,  and  at  Weltevreden,  in  its 
neighborhood ;  but  the  Dutch  mode  of  govern- 
ment was  not  favorable  to  the  desirable  work- 
ing of  a  Malay  mission.  As  he  had  so  many 
and  various  obstacles  put  in  his  way,  he  re- 
paired, in  1821,  to  Bencoolen,  in  bumatra. 
Trowt  meanwhile  had  come  to  Samarang, 
where  he  was  made  venr  useful,  and  set  him- 
self to  learn  the  Cawee  language,  which  is  the 
ancient  and  original  language  of  Java,  and  is 
still  spoken  in  the  island  of  Balee.  But  he 
died  in  1816.    The  missionary  Bruckner  had 

C'  ed  him  in  that  year;  as  this  missionary, 
ever,  could  not  see  much  fruit  of  his  labcvs 
at  Samarang,  he  removed  in  1823  to  Salatiga, 
in  the  higher  groxmd  of  the  interior,  and  from 
that  place  his  letters  communicated  more 
cheerful  reports.  But  a  dreadful  insurrection 
against  the  Dutch,  in  the  kingdom  of  Yudshy- 
akerta,  obliged  him  to  return  to  Samarang. 
Here  the  Dutch  refused  him  permission  to 
print  his  translation  of  the  ScHptnres  in  the 
vernacular  tongue,  as  well  as  to  circulate 
copies  of  it,  after  it  had  been  printed  at  Sin- 
^pore  in  1831.  Even  Medhurst's  applica- 
tions to  the  government  for  that  purpose  were 
rejected.  ''Let  the  Javanese,"  it  was  said, 
"  remain  as  they  are ;  we  do  not  think  it  a 
flpood  thing  to  have  them  more  learned  and 
knowing."  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
only  the  more  tracts  nut  to  press,  whidi  were 
eagerly  called  for,  in  tne  hospitals,  prisons,  and 
markets. 

The  Ndherlands  Missionary  Society  has  two 
stations  on  this  island,  viz.,  Vmok  and  Soora- 
batftL    Of  the  former,  very  little  is  known,  ex- 
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cept  that  Mr.  Wentink,  after  labonng  there 
15  years,  has  been  obliged  by  ill^i^th  to 
retire,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  another  mis- 
sionary. At  Soorabaya  a  great  work  of  evan- 
gelization among  the  Mohimimedan  population 
has  been  prosecuted  for  many  years  by  a  Qer- 
man  watohnaker,  Emede,  and  his  cumghter. 
The  first  fruits  of  their  ^orts  were  baptized 
in  Dec  1843,  viz.,  18  men  and  12  women.  In 
Dec.  1848,  at  a  village  50  miles  fitim  Soora- 
baya, 56  natives,  young  and  old,  were  bap- 
tized, after  having  been  instructed  in  Chris- 
tianity by  Paul,  a  native  evangelist  In 
March,  1849,  21  persons  were  baptized  at  a 
neighboring  village;  and,  at  the  close  of 
1849,  there  were  under  the  care  of  the  mis- 
sionary, Mr.  Jellesma,  347  adult  Christians,  or 
baptized  persons,  and  183  children.  He  has 
taken  six  Javanese  youths  into  his  own  house, 
in  order  to  bring  them  up  as  catechists  among 
their  own  countrTmen. 

4.  Thk  Lbsssb  Sukda  Islaitds. — These 
come  next  to  Java,  eastward,  in  succession, 
and  reach  to  the  Straits  of  Ombay,  beyond 
whidi  commence  the  islands  of  Timor,  which 
in  a  wider  sense  have  been  reckoned  as  part  of 
the  Moluccas.  The  most  important  of  these 
Sunda  Iilands  are  Balee,  with  about  1,000,000 
of  inhabitants,  who  adhere  to  Hindooism,  and, 
agreeably  to  it,  burf  widows  with  their  hu»- 
l»nds ;  liOmboc,  wmch  is  also  called  Sasac, 
with  180,000  ii^bitants,  who  are  mostly  Mo- 
hammedans, and  are  subject  to  the  Baleenese ; 
Soombava,  200  miles  in  length,  with  800,000 
inhabitants,  probably  like  the  Baleenese ;  also. 
Sandalwood  Ishind,  which  is  but  little  known ; 
and  Flores,  250  miles  in  length,  which  once 
was  in  tiie  possession  of  the  Portuguese.    In 


not  one  of  these  islands  has  any  mission  as  yet 
been  established,  though  most  of  them  appear 
to  be  very  promising  fields  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  troe  that  in  the  ishind  of  Balee,  Mr.  Med- 
hurst,  in  1831,  met  with  a  very  unfriendly  re- 
ception. The  rajah  even  forbade  him  .to  hold 
any  conferences  with  the  inhabitants,  and 
threatened  to  poison  those  who  should  apply 
to  him  for  memcine ;  and  when  Mr.  Medhiust 
complained  of  these  restrictions,  he  was  an- 
swered, "  No  one  sent  for  vou  hither ;  if  you 
do  not  like  it»  ffo  away  to  the  place  you  came 
from."  But  the  missionary  Ennis,  when  he 
arrived  there,  found  things  quite  altered,  with- 
in less  than  seven  years  afterwards ;  he  was 
permitted  to  speak  freely  upon  spiritual  sub- 
jects, was  esteemed,  and  kmdly  treated,  and 
was  frequency  even  requested  to  remain  there. 
5.  BoBiria— This  is  the  third  great  Sunda 
Island,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  Broonai. 
It  is  1000  miles  in  length,  uid  750  in  breadth, 
but  hitherto  is  known  only  on  the  coasts.  It 
appears  formed  out  of  several  smaller  islands 
by  alluvial  soil,  which  is  especially  evident  on 
the  western  side,  where  all  is  level  inland  for 
several  days'  journey.  In  the  interior,  and  on 
the  eastern  coast,  there  are  lofty  cbaina  of 
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moantmna,  which  eontun  diomondg,  gold  and 
inferior  metab,  in  abundance ;  and  from  whoee 
heiffhts  yery  many  rivers  desoend  in  cataracts 
and  waterfalls.  These  mountains  form  the 
boundary  between  the  MohommedEm  Malays 
of  the  coast  country  and  the  pagan  Dyaks  of 
the  interior  and  npper  country.*  The  former, 
who  ore  about  a  miUion,  arc  well  instructed  in 
their  false  faith,  as  well  as  adroit  and  fanati- 
cal in  defending  it ;  they  follow  agriculture, 
traffic,  and  mining,  and  especially  the  cruel 
trade  of  piracy.  The  Dyaks,  of  whom  there 
are  several  millions,  are  behind  no  nation  in 
barbarism  and  rude  ignorance.  The  nearest 
tribes,  who  are  mostly  subject  to  Mohamme- 
dan chieftains,  are  mdeed  good  tempered  and 
social,  but,  at  the  same  time,  stupid  and  cow- 
ardly ;  but  those  of  the  interior  find  Hieir  de- 
light only  in  war  and  murder.  Their  constant 
aim  is  to  strike  off  the  heads  of  their  real  or 
supposed  enemies;  and  to  this  every  stranger 
18  exposed  without  ceremony.  In  many  of 
their  provinces,  no  one  is  allowed  to  marry  that 
cannot  show  a  certain  number  of  human  beads 
that  he  has  recently  struck  off.  The  grave  of 
the  chief  must  be  fenced  round  with  human 
heads;  and  the  posBession  of  many  human 
skulls  constitutes  tne  chief  ornament  and  gloi^ 
of  families.  An  oflMng  of  human  skuUs  is 
with  them  the  surest  safeguard  against  the  evil 
roirits,  to  whom  they  attribute  all  diseases. 
IdtUe  is  known  of  the  rest  of  their  religion. 
Kot  less  h&wless  are  the  settlers  called  Bug- 
les, from  the  island  of  Celebes,  who  are  about 
30,000.  The  most  quiet  inhabitants  are  the 
Chinese,  who  work  in  the  mines,  and  who 
amount  to  about  300,000.  Magellan's  com- 
panions were  the  first  Europeans  that  entered 
the  island ;  this  was  in  1621 ;  but  the  subse- 
quent Portuguese  settlementfi  failed.  In  the 
year  1643,  the  Dutch  founded  a  &ctoiy  at 
Pontianak  in  the  west ;  and  their  domains  on 
the  south  coast  have  become  considerably  en- 
larged since  the  year  1812.  They  have  now 
preponderant  influence  upon  bloth  coasts, 
though  the  native  princes  have  still  much 
power,  and  the  Dyaks  remain  almost  entirely 
mdependent  In  the  east,  the  sultan  of  Cotee 
is  the  most  anthoritative  despot ;  and  in  the 
north,  the  sultan  of  BroonaL 

Rhsmish  Missionart  Socixtt^ — ^In  1835, 
the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society  sent  Bamstein 
and  Heyer  to  Borneo.  Barmstein,  who  had 
learned  the  Malay  at  Java,  brought  with  him 
Lucas  Monton,  a  converted  Celebese.  They 
landed  at  Bandschermassing.  Monton  was  re- 
ceived by  a  Chinese  acquaintance,  in  whose 
house  he  could  read  his  books  to  an  audience 
of  Chinese,  Malays,  and  Arabs.  Monton 
preached  here  in  jpublic  to  a  huge  crowd  until 
evening.  The  Chinese  received  the  Qoepel 
with  many  finvorable  manifestations. 

Soon  after  landing,  Bamstein  made  a  jour- 
ney to  the  Dajak  country,  with  Monton.  From 
the  chief  in  Uohong  th^  received  a  friendly 


invitation,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  irith  1dm. 
Conforming  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  they 
allowed  indsions  to  be  made  on  their  li^ht 
shoulders,  and  tasted  of  a  draught  with  ibdi 
the  blood  thence  flowing  was  mixed.  Wbea 
the  Dyaks  heard  of  Chnst,  they  i^peared  like 
a  people  awakened  from  a  loi^  Blent,  and  cos- 
tinnaOy  heard  the  wcnrd  with  ioy.  At  the  mis- 
sionaries'  departure,  one  of  tne  chiefr  eaid  to 
them,  **  "My  brethren,  do  not  fear  to  remalo 
with  us.  We  will  do  you  no  harm,  aod  if  «dt 
one  molests  von,  von  shall  be  defended  with 
our  hearts'  olood.  God  and  this  asBemUy 
bear  witness  that  this  is  true."  Aod  all  tbe 
people  cried  out  in  corroboration,  ^'Baaiakr 
Amen. 

Returning  to  Bandschermassing  ereir  ooe 
was  filled  with  wonder  to  hear  that  the  Dyib 
in  the  south-east  were  asking  for  a  t^gm,  m 
they  had  none  themselves,  uid  would  not  en- 
braoe  Islamism.  The  Malays  in  the  otj, 
moreover,  aasonbled  themselves  for  tbe  reidkf 
of  the  New  Testament  In  1836,  tbe  uuhob 
was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  three  mv 
Rhenish  missionaries,  who  all  had  caDse  to  lie 
rejoiced  at  ^e  snccess  of  their  lobois.  Sou 
Dyaks  went  in  troops  to  a  Chinese  temple,vbeR 
one  of  them  destroyed,  with  repeated  blois, 
an  idol  erected  there,  with  the  words,  "IVr 
gods  must  perish."  Thcnr  demolished  the  btt- 
uen  temples  and  schools.  The  Cbinese  ud 
Dyaks  were  won  over.  A  chief  of  the  latter 
expressed  his  sentiments  in  these  words, "This 
writing  has  touched  my  heart  It  has  Uka 
possession  of  it"  Stations  were  establiahed 
at  Palingkan,  Sungei  Bintang,  (khaog,  M^ 
tangei,  and  Fatey.  Many  Imks  ^rae  freed 
from  slavery  by  the  efforts  of  the  miflnooarieB; 
and  every  missionary  has  a  little  l^^'^'^ 
fathered  around  him,  consisting  of  liberated 
debtors,  who  had  fallen  so  deeply  in  debt  tl^ 
they  had  pledged  life  and  limb  to  tbeir  cr^ 
tors,  and  had  become  thdr  property.  lji| 
following  table  shows  the  present  condition  of 
the  mission: 


SE1TI0MS. 


Bethftban 

Ikwa 

MnaAiowo., 

Itotab 


Amebican  Boabd-— Tlie  first  T^amiffDum 
of  the  Board  to  Borneo  were  Ber.  MJ»* 
BHhu  Doty,  Elbert  Nevius,  9'od'^f^ 
Youngblood,  with  their  wives,  and  Ma  ^» 
C.  Condit,  tcadicr.    Mr.Dotyaimedatbi* 
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bas,  June  17, 1839 ;  and  Mr.  Yoangblood  ar- 
riTed  at  Pontianak  about  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing Noyember.  Mr.  Nerins  reached  Pontia- 
n&  at  a  little  later  period.  Sambas  is  on  a 
river  of  that  name,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
island,  described  as  a  *<  noble  stream,  in  width 
nearly  a  mile,  and  in  depth  sufficient  for  vessels 
of  large  bnrden.  Its  borders  are  skirted  with 
an  nnbroken  jangle  and  forest,  without  the 
appearance  of  a  sra^le  habitation  or  trace  of 
human  culture  to  enliven  the  scene."  The  Sam- 
bas river  affijrded  facilities  for  reaching  the 
scattered  Dyak  population,  but  besides  this  the 
place  held  out  no  strong  inducements  for  a 
permanent  location.  Pontianak,  in  the  west 
part  of  the  island,  further  south,  was  regarded 
as  a  more  desirable  station,  having  a  larger 
population  than  any  other  place  on  the  coast, 
and  being  the  entrance  point,  by  a  navigable 
river,  to  large  settlements  of  Ghincee  and  l^ks 
in  the  interKM". 

The  Dyaks,  as  seen  at  home,  are  described 
as  mild  and  gentle,  and  given  to  hospitality. 
Thev  will  b^,  but  will  rarely  steal,  though 
clothes  and  other  articles  be  ever  bo  much  ex- 
posed. But  when  thev  exchange  tiieir  domestic 
tiabits  for  those  of  the  warrior,  their  greatest 
delight  seems  to  be  to  revel  in  blood,  and  their 
greatest  honor  to  ornament  their  dwellingB  with 
human  heads,  which  are  the  trophies  of  their 
inhuman  barbarity.  Mr.  Doty,  in  a  tour 
through  that  part  of  the  province  of  which 
Sambas  is  the  seat  of  government,  distributed 
600  tracts  and  volumes,  mcluding  eeveral  copies 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  found  that  many 
thousand  volumes  might  be  distributed  during 
such  a  tour. 

Until  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries,  the 
inhabitants  of  western  Borneo  had  been,  in  a 
religious  point  of  view,  almost  wholly  unknown. 
They  found  there,  as  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  Archipelago,  a  variety  of  races,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  were  the  Chinese,  Arabs,  Halavs, 
and  Bugies,  all  of  foreign  origin;  and  the 
Dyaks,  who  were  believed  to  be  the  aboriginal 
race.  The  Malays,  Arabs,  and  Bugies,  were 
found  to  be  all  Mohammedans.  The  diief 
difficulties  of  prosecuting  missionaiy  labor 
among  these  people  were,  the  variety  of  lan- 
giuges,  the  interference  of  petty  chiefs  and 
priests,  the  levity  and  ignorance  of  the  people, 
and  eq)eciaUy  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the 
inhabitants,  whose  houses  were  generally  built 
upon  posts,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  ;  or  on 
rafts  or  logs,  which  rose  and  fell  with  the  water, 
and  were  accessible  only  by  boats. 

The  report  of  the  Board  for  1842  mentions 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Nevins  to  Singapore,  on 
account  of  ill-health,  and  the  arrival  of  Bev. 
Messrs.  Thomson  and  Pohlman.  The  mission 
was  now  concentrated  chiefly  in  the  district  of 
Pontianak,  where  a  Malay  school  of  about  15 
scholars,  half  girls,  was  established,  and  a  reg- 
ular preaching  service  maintained  in  Chinese 
and  Malay. 


But  the  mission  was  exceedingly  annoyed 
and  embarrassed  by  the  Dutch  government  in 
Netherhinds  India.  The  missionaries  were 
required  to  spend  their  first  year  at  Batavia, 
in  the  isktnd  of  Java,  which  was  r^arded  by 
the  Board  as  **  unreasonable  and  of  no  good 
tendenov;"  and  even  on  reaching  Borneo 
their  laoors  would  be  restricted  to  tiie  searcoast 
None  but  native  Dutch  missionaries  were 
allowed  to  penetrate  the  interior  of  the  island, 
and  to  obtain  such  was  difficult  In  this  state 
of  things  the  Board,  in  connection  with  the 
missionaiy  Board  of  the  Beformed  Dutch 
Church,  sent  an  agent,  Bev.  Isaac  Ferris,  D  J)., 
to  the  government  at  Holland,  with  a  view,  if 
possible,  to  get  these  restrictions  removed. 
The  agent  was  kindly  received,  but  was  inform- 
ed that  the  exclusion  of  all  foreigners  from  the 
interior  of  their  possessions  in  toe  Indian  Ar- 
chipelago, was  a  principle  of  settled  state  policy, 
and  that  so  far  as  the  civil  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  concerned,  the  members  of  the 
Beformed  Dutch  Church  and  the  missionaries 
from  the  same  must  be  r^^arded  as  foreigners. 
Dr.  Ferris  was,  however,  assured  by  the  min- 
ister for  the  colonies,  that  all  proper  means 
should  be  taken  for  bringing  their  government 
to  the  adoption  of  a  more  liberal  policy. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Ferris,  on  his  return, 
rather  encouraged  the  Board  to  continue  its 
labors  in  Borneo,  and  a  mission  was  commenc- 
ed among  the  Dyaks,  at  Karangan,  about 
eight  miles  south  of  Landak,  and  140  from 
Pontianak.  Messrs.  Toungblood  and  Thomr 
son  took  charge  of  this  mission  in  September, 
1842,  and  erected  a  house  on  the  banks  of  the 
Earanffan.  In  their  journal  of  this  year  they 
make  the  folbwing  interesting  statements  re- 
electing the  Dyak  ]>eople,  concerning  whom  so 
httle  had  been  previously  known : 

**  We  are  fully  satisfieo  that  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  us  from  settling,  with  our  families, 
immediatelv  in  the  midst  of  these  interesting 
people,  and  teaching  them  without  reserve  the 
principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  They  are 
nuld,  inoffensive,  and  docile  in  thdr  disposi- 
tions. In  our  opinion  there  would  be  no  more 
danger  from  them,  in  wdinary  times,  than  from 
the  most  civiliBed  people  in  the  world.  They 
almost  universally  expressed  the  utmost  willing- 
ness, if  not  strongest  desire,  to  receive  teachers ; 
and  some  at  least  of  their  rulers  professed  to 
entertain  the  same  feelings.  As  to  the  coun- 
try, we  hope  it  will  appear  from  the  journal  to 
be  such  as  no  one  need  disdain  to  inliabit.'' 

In  the  spring  of  1844  Messrs.  Doty  and  Pohl- 
man removed  to  China,  leaving  Pontianak 
without  a  missionary.  Mr.  Toungblood  sub- 
sequently removed  to  that  place,  learing 
Messrs.  Thomson  and  Steele  at  Karangan. 
Mrs.  Thomson  died  in  December  of  this  year, 
soon  after  following  a  daughter  to  the  grave. 
The  brethren  at  Karangan  say  at  this  period, 
"  These  are  truly  small  things,  but  instead  of 
faint-heartedness  that  we  see  no  greater  results, 
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we  ask  yon  to  join  ns  in  most  fervent  'praise  to 
God  for  the  changes  we  have  witnessed,  and 
that  each  day  brings  advancement"  Alluding 
to  their  school  they  say :  ''  We  cannot  paint 
to  yon  the  intelligence  and  the  affectionate 
confidence  of  these  little  ones,  their  delight  in 
obtaining  new  and  elevating  ideas,  their  unself- 
ish rivalry  for  an  approving  word  or  smile  from 
the  teacher  they  have  learnt  to  love.  The 
number  of  boys  has  seldom  been  more  than 
seven ;  the  number  of  girls  has  been  larra*, 
and  they  have  received  instruction  in  neeale- 
work  and  vocal  music,  in  addition  to  the  les- 
sons in  spelling,  reading,  and  writing." 

A  very  discouraging  feature  in  the  condition 
of  the  Dyaks,  was  found  to  be  their  deeding 
subjection  to  the  Malays.  It  is  descnbcd  as 
<'  a  despotism  the  most  absolute,  and  yet  the 
most  irrational  perhaps  ever  invented."  Hence 
tiie  Dvaks  were  unspeakably  and  increasingly 
wretched,  and  without  any  stimulus  to  rise  or 
to  attempt  the  improvement  of  their  condition. 
Their  ignorance  was  profound,  especially  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  soul  and  a  future 
world,  and,  in  their  journal  of  1845,  the  mis- 
sionaries "  could  see  no  signs  of  moral  impijove- 
ment" 

In  1847  Mr.  Thomson  and  Mr.  Youngblood, 
were  both  compelled  to  seek  the  restoration 
of  their  health  by  a  cessation  of  labor,  and  a 
temporary  absence  from  Borneo.  Thev  sailed 
for  Singapore,  at  which  place  Mr.  Thomson 
was  seized  with  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs ;  but 
after  a  little  delay  he  proceeded  to  Geneva, 
and  thence  to  Berne,  at  which  place  he  died. 
Mr.  Youngblood  returned  to  Borneo  with  his 
wife,  but  in  such  feeble  health  as  to  forbid  the 
expectation  of  their  long  continuance  on  the 
island.  Mr.  Steele  was  also  in  feeble  health, 
and  in  1849  he  returned  to  the  United  States. 
Both  he  and  Mr.  Youngblood  had  intended  to 
resume  their  labors,  and  earnestly  desired  to 
do  so,  but  neither  of  them  were  able  to  return ; 
and  neither  did  the  Reform^  Dutch  Church 
find  any  ministers  willing  to  enter  into  tiiis 
field,  and  it  was  left  without  a  missionary. 
In  their  report  for  1852  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee say : — '*  It  is  indeed  a  hard  ground  to 
cultivate,  though  not  more  so  than  some  others 
where  success  has  at  length  come.  The  com- 
mittee cannot  believe  that  the  missionary 
labors  and  sacrifices  that  have  been  expended 
on  Borneo  will  be  in  vain.  The  existence, 
character,  necessities,  and  claims  of  a  large 
heathen  people  in  that  great  island,  have  been 
kept  a  long  time  before  the  attention  of  our 
American  churches,  and  the  seed  thus  sown 
may  one  day  result  in  a  rich  harvest" 

Since  the  above  date,  no  laborers  have  been 
sent  to  Borneo,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  that  mission  will  be  resumed. 

6.  Celebes. — This  name  was  given  by  the 
Portuguese  to  the  fourth  great  Sunda  island, 
called  by  the  natives  Sigre-Orang-Bugics, 
country  of  the  Bugies  people,  a  lofty  island, 


with  four  fai^stretching  peninsulas,  vlxiBe  nst- 
ural  beauties  are  as  stnking  as  those  in  Java. 
The  three  millions  of  inhabitants  are  ^vided 
into  Bugies  and  MacasBars.  The  former  are 
the  most  cultivated  islanders  of  this  Archipel- 
ago ;  they  are  found  in  all  the  harbors  of  these 
seas;  they  are  also  the  most  formidable  pirates. 
The  latter  are  a  coarse  and  ^^Imnsy  race  of 
men,  who  inhabit  the  west  of  the  island. 
Both  are  at  present  strict  MusBalmans,  and 
are  subject  to  sultans,  who,  however,  are  very 
dependent  on  the  lesser  rajahs.  Originallj 
they  were  pagans ;  but,  in  1512,  their  king 
having  resolved  to  embrace  another  religion, 
invit^  to  his  capital  two  MoUahs  and  two 
Jesuits.  The  MoUahs  arrived  first ;  and  sooo 
was  Mohammedanism  imposed  upon  the  inhab- 
itants, especially  in  the  kingdom  of  Bonee. 
About  the  year  1656,  the  Dutch  landed  in  the 
island  of  Bootong,  in  hostili^  against  tbe 
Macassars,  and,  since  1677,  the  MacaisaRaDd 
Bugies  have  remained  subject  to  the  Dntdj, 
notwithstanding  they  have  made,  from  time  to 
time,  the  most  savage  insurrections,  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  their  masters. 

Netherlands  Missionary  Society.— In  the  north 
of  Celebes,  in  the  18th  centuir,  a  large  nnmber 
of  natives  who  had  not  embraced  Iriamigi, 
were  baptized  by  a  native  of  Holland.  Afia 
long  neglect,  the  mission  work  was  reneted 
here  bjr  the  Netherlands  Society.  Three  nifi- 
sionaries  went  from  Ambtmia  to  Menado,¥bo 
were  followed  in  1822  by  Mfiller,  and  in  182a 
to  1839,  by  Hillendoom.  They  fomjd  that 
many,  of  all  classes,  wished  for  baptism; 
among  these  the  chief,  Tondano.  In  Am 
rang  3ie  church  numbers  1,000  sonb,  and  the 
schools  115  scholars.  A  church  of  550wis 
gathered  at  Tanowanka.  At  Menado,  260 
heathen  were  baptized  in  one  year.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  successes,  Midel  and  Schwarb 
were  sent  by  the  society  as  co-laborere,  ww 
endeavored  to  introduce  the  Malay  into  tic 
schools,  as  a  common  medium  of  commnnia- 
tion.  The  number  of  Christians,  old  and  nflf. 
in  Manahasse,  amounted  in  1832  to  5,000. 
with  20  schools,  which  latter  number  is  not 
increased  to  56.  The  creed  learned  by  the 
school-children  in  Malay,  was  the  ni^^ 
converting  many  heathen.  People  ^^^ 
passed  their  years  in  reckless  debanchery, 
cheerfully  begun  to  lead  orderly  and  Chnstitf 
lives.  An  aged  priest,  who,  by  his  craftines. 
had  led  whole  villages  astraj.  bcsonght  toj 
people  to  embrace  Christiani^,  which  m^ 
brought  rest  to  his  own  soul.  The  chief  «*t9 
of  the  Christian  communities  in  Celebes, «« 
at  Menado,  Kema,  Tondano,  Longowang, 
Tomohou,  and  Amurang.  In  Ungoirang, 
Schwartz,  after  11  years  of  hard  labor,  »* 
the  first  fruits  of  his  faithfulness,  in  the.  bap- 
tism of  30  pcreons.  Since  1837,  the  nica.<» 
has  had  a  printing-press,  in  order  to  pjj^ 
school-books  and  tracts.  In  Macafsar, J^Ji 
in  the  south,  there  is  a  preacher  of  tbe  Goqw. 
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On  the  neighboring  island  of  Bonoa,  he 
fonnd  Christiaos,  who  had  so  far  backslidden 
as  to  engage  with  the  heathen  in  the  practice 
of  cutting  off  the  heads  of  human  victims.  On 
other  islands,  he  was  compelled  to  silence  by 
kpf  hter  and  derision.  In  Ternate,  where  Jang- 
michel  was  stationed,  there  were,  in  1819, 
700  Christians  in  a  population  of  5000.  Since 
1821  he  has  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  San- 
geer  islands,  where  Christianity  appears  to  be 
at  a  low  ebb. 

The  Society  has  in  this  island  eight  sta- 
tions. The  station  at  Tondano  has  one  missioo- 
ary,  Mr.  Biedel,  who  baptized  *  in  the  ^ear 
1847,  356  adults  and  270  children,  all  natives. 
In  1848  he  baptized  440  adults  and  223  chU 
dren.  In  16  schools  in  his  district  he  ha& 
768  boys  and  514  girls.  In  1849  he  sacceeded 
in  building  a  chapel  and  school-house,  by  the 
assistance  and  contributions  of  the  native 
Christians. 

At  the  Langowang  station  the  missionary  is 
Mr.  Schwartz,  who  baptized,  in  1848, 958  adults 
and  382  children,  and  numbered  in  the  15 
schools  under  his  charge  11 82 'boys  and  423 
girls.  In  Pebmaiy  1849,  he  wrote — "  In  near- 
Ij  every  one  of  the  26  villages  in  my  district, 
a  desire  for  instruction  in  Christianity  mani- 
fests itself  with  young  and  old,  so  that  I  and  my 
assistant  and  the  schoolmasters  are  hardly  able 
to  satisfy  all  their  wishes.  The  number  of  Chri^ 
tians  on  my  list  at  the  close  of  1848,  was  2951, 
and  those  who  attended  preaching  in  my 
seven  congregations  on  the  Sabbath  numbered 
1500. 

At  Amurang  Mr.  Herrmann  baptized,  in 
1847, 195  adults  and  57  children ;  and  in  the 
following  year  321  adults  and  177  children. 
He  had  23  schools,  with  1261  boys  and  661 
girls,  and  eight  places  of  public  worship,  to 
which  he  devotea  more  or  less  attention.  In 
February,  1849,  he  wrote—"  My  present  sphere 
of  labor  includes  75  very  far  scattered  villages, 
with  23,000  souls.  I  usually  preach  on  Sun- 
days at  two  different  places,  in  the  Alfoor  lan- 
guage. 

Tomokon  is  another  station,  where  Mr.  Wil- 
ken  has  several  congregations,  and  16  schools, 
containing  1415  bo^  and  242  girls. 

MenadOf  a  principal  town,  on  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  ishtnd,  enjoys  the  labors  of  a 
faithful  missionary,  who  has  charge  of  Dutch 
and  Malay  congregations,  and  also  of  five 
schools,  attended  by  230  boys  and  130  girls. 

Tanavangho  was  occupied  in  1849  by  Mr. 
Bossert,  who  found  there  more  than  500  nom- 
inal Christians,  but  who  were  very  far  from 
the  real  life  of  Qod.  But  he  sajrs,  "  Besides 
Taoavangho  I  have  seven  other  villages  com- 
mitted to  my  charge,  one  of  Vhich  gives  me 
very  much  hope :  it  is  Tately,  where  there  is  a 

•  Baptinn.  with  thli  Sodetr,  is  not  adminion  to  the 
Cbareh,  bat  is  administered  to  thMe  who  nominally 
emhraee  CSiristianitjr,  and  are  eabeeqaentlj  reeeiyed  to 
Choreh  fellowship,  if  foand  worthy. 


very  good  school  and  a  good  teacher.  Some 
30  or  40  have  received  baptism,  and  as  many 
more  who  are  receiving  instruction  desire 
baptism." 

Xema  is  a  new  station,  where  the  missionary 
in  1848  baptized  299  adults  and  83  children. 
His  12  schools  contain  747  boys  and  107  girls. 

The  station  at  KoomeUmboy  was  recently 
commenced  by  Mr.  Ulfers,  who  describes  that 
part  of  the  island  as  "  most  picturesque,  hilly, 
woody,  and  abounding  with  springs  of  excel- 
lent water."  He  lives  there,  in  the  centre  of 
a  missionary  circuit,  comprising  25  villages, 
with  about  9,000  inhabitants,  all  living  on  high 
mountains  or  in  deep  valleys.  He  has  9 
schools  under  his  care. 

7.  The  Moluccas. — ^In  a  wider  sense,  all  the 
islands  situated  between  New  Guinea  and  Ce- 
lebes are  termed  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice 
Islands;  and  thus  there  belong  to  them — 1. 
the  Timor  Islands  in  the  soutii,  Timor,  Botty, 
Simao,  Dao,  and  others.  2.  The  Banda  Lh 
londs,  which  next  form  a  group  of  ten  small 
isles,  about  which,  in  an  extensive  bend,  are 
situated  to  the  south-west  the  islands  of  Wet- 
ter, Boma,  Kissor,  Letty,  Damm,  Moa,  and 
others  ;  and  to  the  south-east,  Timorlaut,  with 
its  surrounding  isles ;  and  eastward,  as  far  as 
towards  New  Guinea,  the  Aroo  Jblands.  3. 
llie  Amboyna  Islands,  Amboyna,  Ceram, 
Booro,  and  others.  4.  The  proper  Molaccas, 
or  Tematas,  with  the  islands  Jilolo,  Morty, 
Ternate,  Tidor,  Moteer,  Machian,  Bachian, 
and  others.  Lastly.  5.  The  Sangeer  Islands, 
which  form  the  chain  of  passage  to  the  north 
Philippine  Islands.  All  these  islands,  toge- 
ther, are  splendidly  adorned  and  gifted,  and 
are  particularly  rich  in  spices  of  every  kind ; 
man^  of  them,  also,  have  active  volcanos.  But 
the  intercourse  of  their  population  with  civil- 
ized countries,  is  considerably  less  than  in  the 
rest  of  this  vast  Archipelago,  and  they  seldom 
see  a  European  vessel.  Tne  natives  consist 
partly  of  untractable  and  proud  Malays,  and 
partly  of  savage  aborigines,  called  Alfoors,  or 
Papoos,  governed  by  tneir  own  rajahs.  In  the 
year  1521,  the  Portuguese  took  possession  of 
these  islands.  Mohammedanism  had  been 
forced  upon  the  latter  hardly  forty  years  be- 
fore. The  chief  Portuguese  settlement  was  in 
Ternate ;  but  their  cruelty  and  barbarity 
made  them  to  be  so  hated  by  the  natives,  that 
these  oppressed  people  at  length  threw  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  the  Hollanders,  who,  in 
1617,  first  expelled  the  Portn^uese  from  Am- 
boyna, and  then  extended  their  conquests  far- 
ther and  farther. 

Another  sphere  of  missionarv  labor  has  been 
formed  in  and  around  the  island  of  Timor, 
whither  the  Dutch  missionary  Lebrun  came, 
in  1819.  He  settled  at  Cupang,  the  seat  of 
the  Dutch  government,  on  the  south  coast  of 
Timor.  The  north  coast  about  Dilly  belongs 
to  the  Portaguese.  For  twenty  years  there 
had  been  no  Christian  minister  among  the  na- 
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tiyes  there,  who  profeas  Christianity.  With 
80  much  the  greater  eagemeas  did  they  now 
crowd  to  the  miflsionary's  preaching;  and  in 
the  very  first  year,  ninety  pagans  were  admit- 
ted to  the  diurch,  which  already  consisted  of 
3,000  professed  Christians.  Moreover,  the 
rajah  of  Botty  submitted  himself  to  Christ 
crucified;  and,  in  1823,  Lebnm  baptized  in 
Little  Timor,  Kissor,  Letty,  and  Moa,  foor 
handred  and  ninety-six  nersons.  The  Friendly 
Society  which  he  established,  was  subscribed 
to  even  by  some  of  tiie  pagan  princes.  He 
everywhere  formed  schools,  and  to  the  remote 
churches  he  addressed  pastoral  letters,  after 
the  manner  of  the  apostles,  of  the  good  efiect 
of  which  there  are  very  pleasing  t^timonies. 
A  few  years  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1829,  eight  missionaries  more  arrived,  who 
distributed  themselves  among  various  stations, 
and  made  it  one  part  of  their  business  to  estab- 
lish Qiore  fundamentally  in  Christianity  the 
churches  and  congr^ations  that  had  been 
gained  to  it  The  islands  of  Timor,  Babaw, 
and  Botty,  as  also  Kissor,  Letty,  Moa,  Boma, 
Wetter,  and  others,  are  places  where  th^  are 
continiuilly  visiting  and  laboring.  Their 
^work,  indeed,  is  often  exceedingly  harassing 
and  fatting;  and  though  the  missionary 
B&r,  of  Bftsle,  who,  in  1825,  was  stationed  in 
Kissor,  and  at  present  in  Amboyna,  was  soon 
enabled  to  baptize  1,500  of  the  5,000  inhabit- 
ants, yet  he  has  to  this  day,  amidst  his  un- 
speakably troublesome  and  wearisome  occupa- 
tions, had  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  posts  to 
maintain.  But  the  persevering  patience  of 
the  messenger  of  peace  is  never  unaccompa- 
nied by  some  blessed  benefit  or  other.  In  the 
proper  Moluccas  there  is  but  little  as  yet  done, 
except  what,  since  1819,  the  missionary  Jung- 
michel  has  been  efifecting  in  Temate.  Since 
1821,  he  has  also  periodically  visited  the  San- 

geer  islands,  150  miles  north-west  of  Celebes  ; 
ut  has  found  onlv  extremely  ignorant  Chris- 
tians and  bad  schools  at  those  places.  In 
1850  it  was  reported  that  the  natives  of 
Amboyna,  being  all  nominal  Christians,  it 
waa  no  longer  rqg;arded  as  a  field  for  mission- 
ary labor.  HarookoOt  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, is  also  inhabited  by  nominal  Christians, 
over  whose  difierent  congregations  and  schools 
a  missionaiy,  Mr.Luyke,  is  placed  as  pAstor  and 
overseer.  Timor  has  two  stations,  viz. :  Koo- 
pang  and  Babow,  at  which  there  are  four  mis- 
sionaries, the  two  last  having  been  sent  out  in 
1849.  Thev  have  in  charge  various  congrega- 
tions and  schools,  concerning  which  no  recent 
reports  have  been  made. 

8.  Thb  PHiLippuns  Islands.  —  Of  these 
islands,  which  contain  about  three  millions  of 
inhabitants,  we  shall  say  but  little,  as  they  are 
no  theatre  of  Protestant  missions.  The  fa- 
mous circumnavigator,  Magellan,  b^an  here 
his  conversions  with  cannon-ball,  m  1521. 
This  he  did,  especially  in  the  island  of  Zeboo, 
where,  after  a  cannonade,  800  Dyaks,  or  Al- 


foors,  were  immediately  baptized.  He,  how- 
ever, and  his  officers  fell  a  sacrifice  to  this  zeal, 
and  Zeboo  fell  away  again  from  Chrigtiaaity. 
The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  soon  co&teod- 
ed  for  possession  of  these  isluids ;  and  the 
former  got  the  mastery.  Zeboo,  in  1564,  re> 
ceived  a  sanguinary  chastisement  for  its  aooe- 
tasy ;  and  as  &8t  as  the  conquests  proceeded, 
did  the  Bomish  religion  everywhere  take  root, 
as  Augustinian  monks,  Franciscans,  and  Do- 
minicans, zealously  prosecuted  the  work  of 
their  missions.  W .  Hoffman,  in  his  "Geo- 
graphy," says :  ^  Here  is  the  paradise  of  the 
monks.  Here  vegetate  one  thoosood  mooks, 
Augustinians,  Dominicans,  and  Franciscans, 
in  luxuriant  and  luxurious  monasteries ;  foor 

Erovincials  command  them ;  one  thoosand  two 
undred  parishes  are  occupied  by  them.  TV 
temporal  government,  the  mstrnctioD,  and  the 
whole  activity  of  the  inhabitants  are  all  under 
their  heavy  liand.  The  pious  idleness  of  their 
festivals  and  processions  is  exoeaslTe;  tk 
poorer,  but  without  knowing  it,  are  the  natire 
secular  ecclesiastics  in  their  three  thoosand 
parishes.  The  titular  arehbishop  of  MaoilK 
who  resides  at  Madrid,  togeth^  with  the  bi- 
shops of  New  Segovia,  Zeboo,  and  New  Cacfr 
res,  are  at  the  head  of  them. 

9.  The  Islakd  of  Fobkosa.— This  kM 
which  is  also  called  Thaiwan,  is  betwe»t  tlis 
Philippines  and  the  Chinese  coast;  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  subject  to  the  emperor  of 
China.  Hither,  in  1631,  was  sent  by  the 
Dutch  government,  the  preacher  Jonios,  who, 
with  much  labor  acquired  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  at  the  period  of  his  death  had 
collected  a  Protestant  chureh  of  five  thoosand 
nine  hundred  adults.  But  the  light  was  m 
extinguished,  through  perpetual  wan  with  p- 
rates,  and  the  subsequent  redaction  of  the 
island  by  the  emperor  of  China ;  and  pohar 
bly  at  the  present  day  scarcely  a  single  tncc 
of  those  fair  be^nnings  can  be  found. 

[The  early  history  of  the  missions  noticed 
in  the  foregoing  article,  has  been  taken  froa 
«  A  Manual  of  Christian  Missions,"  by  Bc^. 
C.  Barik,  D.D.,  principal  of  the  Basle  Mission- 
ary Institution,  and  fViggefs  History  afMitnf^ 
in  Grerman.  The  later  portions  hive  been  ga- 
thered from  various  sources.] 

INFANTICIDE :  The  practice  of  destroy- 
ing infants  soon  after  their  birth.  Thit  a 
practice  so  revolting  to  humanity  should  j^ 
prevail,  in  any  country,  seems  almort  inffWJ- 
ble.  One  characteristic  of  heathenfan.  w*- 
ever,  as  given  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  is  thjt  of 
being  "without  natural  affection;"  and,  «■ 
though  there  are  exceptions,  yet,  as  a  general 
rule,  selfishness,  in  the  heathen  mind,  nses 
above  every  other  principle.  And  hence,  la 
all  ages,  infanticide  has  been  a  prevalent  cus- 
tom of  the  heathen.  It  was  a  law  of  the  ao- 
dent  Spartans  that  only  promising  chiidrw 
should  be  reared.  They  were  submitted  totw 
examination  of  certain  persons,  and  if  weak  w 
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deformed,  fhey  were  thrown  into  a  cavern. 
Tlie  exposure  of  children  was  a  practice  com- 
monly sanctioned  by  the  ancients.  Gimdli 
Oareri  states  that,  in  the  Philippine  IsUnds, 
children  bom  with  imperfections,  were  pnt 
into  a  hollow  cave,  and  onried  aliye.  In  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  it  was  estimated  by  the  for- 
ei^ers  who  went  first  among  them,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  in&nts  that  were  bom,  were  de- 
stroyed by  their  own  parents.  The  sickness 
or  deformity  of  the  cnild,  or  the  trouble  of 
taking  care  of  it,  was  a  suflficient  excuse  for 
its  detraction.  Mothers  would  cast  their 
children  into  a  hole  dug  in  the  earth,  and  coh- 
ering them  up,  would  trample  upon  them  with 
their  feet,  and  thus  stifle  their  cries.  The  wri- 
ter of  tlds  article  has  seen  a  native  of  tiie 
Sandwich  Islands,  who  was  buried  alive  by 
his  mother,  and  rescued  firom  the  grave  and 
reared  by  the  misBionaries.  Some  of  the  con- 
verted native  women  have  confessed  to  the 
missionaries,  with  tears  in  theur  eyes,  that  they 
had  killed  all  Utrnr  children. 

In  the  Georeian  and  Society  Islands,  infan- 
ticide prevailed  to  an  incredible  extent  It  is 
stated  by  one  of  tiie  missionaries,  that  on  a 
certain  occasion  he  inauired  of  three  women 
who  were  sitting  together,  how  many  children 
the^  had  destroyed.  "  One  ra>lied  with  a  fal- 
tering voice, '  I  have  destroyea  nine.*  The  sec- 
ond, with  eyes  aufiused  with  tears,  said,  *  I  have 
desteqyed  ievm,' — and  the  third  informed  him 
she  had  destroyed  five"  To  such  an  extent 
was  this  cruel  and  unnatural  practice  carried, 
that  it  19  the  oninion  of  the  missionaries  that 
two-thirds  of  the  chil&«n  were  murdered  by 
their  own  parents. 

There  are  several  tribes  in  India,  in  which 
the  custom  has  long  prevailed  of  destroying 
the  female  children.  The  British  Government 
have  exerted  themselves  to  pnt  an  end  to  the 
practice,  and  to  some  extent  have  succeeded. 
In/hnticide  also  prevails  in  China.  A  mis- 
sionary was  conversing  with  a  Ghioaman,  who 
was  awav  from  home ;  and  inquiring  for  his 
fiuniW,  tne  man  said  he  had  three  sons  and  one 
daofffater ;  he  had  had  another  daughter,  but 
"  did  not  brin||^  her  up."  **  Not  bring  her  up," 
said  the  missionary ;  "  what  did  you  do  witii 
her r  "I  smothered  her,"  he  replied.  When 
expostulated  with  for  murdering  his  own  child, 
he  said,  ^  It  is  very  common  in  China.  We 
pnt  the  female  children  out  of  the  way,  to  save 
the  trouble  of  bringing  them  up.  Some  people 
have  smothered  five  or  six  danghters  I" 

Mr.  Barrow  computes,  from  authentic  data, 
that  not  less  than  9,000  children  are  exposed 
in  the  streets  of  Peking  every  year,  and  as 
many  more  in  the  provinoe&  He  states  that 
it  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  police  to  carry 
away  in  carts,  every  morning,  tnose  that  have 
been  exposed  at  night,  some  of  whom  are  yet 
alive ;  but  they  are  all  carried  to  a  pit,  with- 
out the  walls,  and  buried  promiscuously.  Here 
the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  attend,  se- 


lecting the  most  lively  for  fiitnre  proeelytes^ 
and  administering  baptism  to  others  before 
they  die.  The  practice  is  connived  at  by  the 
government 

The  people  in  some  parts  of  India,  partico- 
lariy  in  Onssa  and  the  eastern  part  of  Bengal, 
frequently  oflbr  their  children  ^  the  goddeea 
Gunga,  by  drowning  them  in  the  river.  In 
the  northern  districts  of  Bengal,  if  an  infant  is 
sickly,  it  is  hung  up  in  a  basket  on  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  to  be  aestroyed  by  the  ants  or  birds 
of  prey.  In  Japan,  mothers,  on  finding  them- 
selves too  poor  to  bring  up  theur  children,  do 
not  scrapie  to  suffocate  them  at  Ihe  breast  In 
Greenland,  where  a  moUier  died  leaving  an 
infant,  the  latter  was  buried  with  her.  The 
South  American  women  on  the  river  <>rodoko 
are  said  frequently  to  destroy  their  daughters, 
to  save  tiiem  the  hardships  and  sufferings  to 
which  they  are  exposed.  The  Buriimen  in 
Africa  take  no  ^reat  care  of  their  children. 
Thev  kill  them  without  remorse  when  tncgr  are 
ill-shaped,  or  when  they  are  in  want  of  food ; 
and  when  obliged  to  fly  firom  their  enemies, 
thcnr  will  cast  them  aside,  strangle,  smother, 
or  Dury  them  alive ;  and,  to  save  tiiemselves, 
they  will  throw  them  to  the  lions,  which  prao- 
tice  has  greatly  increased  the  desire  of  the  lion 
for  human  flesn.  In  Madagascar,  the  fate  of 
the  infant  depends  on  the  c^cnlation  of  lucky 
and  unlucky  days.  If,  judging  from  the  time 
of  birth,  its  destiny  is  concludra  to  be  malevo- 
lent, it  is  put  to  death  by  suffocation.  A  poor 
woman  called  on  a  missionary,  and  acknow- 
ledged that  four  out  of  five  of  her  children  had 
been  destroyed  in  this  way.  Where  the  des- 
tiny may  possibly  be  averted,  one  plan  adopted 
for  the  purpose  is,  to  place  the  infent  at  the 
entrance  01  a  cattle-foid,  and  then  to  drive  in 
the  cattle.  If  the  child  is  not  destroyed,  its 
fate  is  deckured  to  be  averted ;  but,  if  tram- 

Eled  on  and  killed,  the  contnuy  is  manifest 
afanticide  has  abo  prevailed  among  the  North 
American  Indians.  F|om  time  immemorial, 
the  Choctaws  had  considered  it  no  crime,  un- 
til they  received  Christianity.  A  young  man 
would  take  a  wife,  and  having  no  means  of 
supporting  her,  would  soon  leave  her.  The 
woman,  seeins  herself  deserted,  would  say,  the 
child  has  no  fether  to  provide  it  a  blanket ;  it 
had  better  be  dead  thim  alive.  Sometimes  the 
mother  digs  a  grave  and  buries  it  alive,  soon 
after  it  is  bom.  Sometimes  she  puts  it  to 
death  by  stamping  on  it  with  her  leet  Bat 
after  the  establisnment  of  a  mission  among 
them,  they  passed  a  law  against  this  crime. 

We  are  amazed  in  contemplating  the  utter 
extinction  of  parental  affection,  which  ages  of 
heathenism  has  thus  effected ;  but  what  shall 
be  said  of  the  worse  than  heathen,  among  the 
lower  classes  in  England,  who  murder  their 
own  children  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the 
burial  fee  from  some  mutual  benefit  soci^  to 
which  they  belong!  Human  nature  is  the 
same  every 'where,  when  nnaflected  hj  the  Gob- 
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pd ;  and  eren  in  a  Christian  land,  those  who 
treat  it  with  ntter  contempt  or  neglect,  often 
fall,  if  poflsible,  even  below  the  heathen. — 
Ediriiurgh  Eruycicpedia;  Rees'  Cyclopedia; 
Pegg'8  Great  Moral  Evils  in  India  ;  Narrative 
of  Persecutions  in  Madagascar,  Tf,  61 ;  Pibble's 
Sandwich  Islands j  Miss,  Her,,  v  ol.  XIX.,  p.  9. 

IRISH  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSIONS: 
The  General  Assembly  of  the  Irish  Pres- 
byterian Ohnrch  maintain  both  Home 
and  Foreign  Missions.  The  former  hare 
been  very  snccessfnl  among  the  Roman 
Oatholics  of  Ireland.  They  have  a  Foreign 
Mission  in  Western  India,  with  fonr  sta- 
tions. They  have  Jewish  missions  at 
Hamburg,  Bonn,  and  Damascus,  and  colo- 
nial missions  in  British  North  America, 
Anstralia,  Van  Dieman^s  Land,  and  New 
Zealand.  All  these  mieslons  are  prosecuted 
with  energy  and  zeal. 

ISLE  OF  FRANCE :    Bee  Mauritius. 

ITAFAMASI :  A  station  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  among  the  Zulus  in  South  Africa, 
near  Port  NataL 

JEWS.  MISSIONS  TO:  Coeval  with 
the  establishment  of  Christian  missions  among 
the  heathen,  spring  up  in  the  church  the  spirit 
of  missions  to  the  Jews.  The  voice  that,  com- 
ing across  the  lapse  of  centuries,  struck  upon 
the  ear  and  thrilled  the  heart  of  Christendom, 
'*  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gos- 
pel," called  attention  to  the  moral  condition 
and  wants  of  God's  ancient  people,  Israel, 
scattered  among  all  nations.  There  was  a 
feeling,  that  if  me  Gospel  was  to  be  preached 
among  all  nations,  it  ought,  as  in  the  apostles' 
dra,  to  begin  at  Jerusalem.  There  was  also 
a  urm  belief  that  '*  the  Gospel  was  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth, 
to  the  Jew  first ;"  and  that  God  had  not  cast 
away  this  people  from  the  covenant  of  redemp- 
tion in  a  way  that  the^  could  not  be  saved  by 
grace,  *'  for  even  at  this  present  time  idso  there 
was  a  remnant,  according  to  the  election  of 
grace."  Whatever  may  be  the  theories  ad- 
vanced by  mac^,  respecting  the  future  of  the 
Jewish  people,  it  is  a  propnetic  and  providen- 
tial fact  that  they^  have  been  kept  distinct 
from  all  other  nations  from  the  time  of  the 
Abrahamic  call  to  the  present  hour.  During 
the  former  part  of  their  hSatofrj,  they  were  dis- 
tinguished as  the  people  of  God ;  during  the 
latter  part  they  have  been  distinguished  as  the 
special  objects  of  Jehovah's  indignation.  In 
this  respect,  their  relation  to  Christianityand 
all  other  forms  of  religion  is  peculiar.  While 
an  other  tribes  and  nations,  springing  from 
whatever  source,  have  come  upon  the  stage  of 
the  world,  passed  through  scenes  of  prosperity 
and  adversity,  socially  and  morally,  having  a 
common  history  and  fiite,  the  Jewish  people 
remain  always  the  same,  both  in  religious  and 
social  adversity.  They  are  alone,  dwelling  in 
the  valley  of  weeping ;  a  proverb  among  the 
nations  with  whom  they  sojourn,  but  to  whom 


they  never  assimilate.  As,  in  andent  daji,  id 
respect  to  the  covenant  of  redemption,  the 
whole  world  was  divided  into  two  dioBcs, 
**  Jews  and  Gentiles,"  so  it  is  now,  only  tKe 
order  of  the  relation  is  reversed.  The  "  Anmi " 
are  now  the  "  Lo^unmi,"  and  the  **  Lo-Ammi" 
are  the  *'Ammi."  Divine  Providenoe  has 
kept  up  the  distinction,  and  an  enligbtened 
Christian  consciousness  always  recognises  it 

In  order  to  a  comprehenMve  view  of  a  woA 
of  Christian  missions  among  the  Jews,  a  brief 
review  of  the  rise  and  progress,  and  dedine  ol 
Christianity  among  tiiem,  is  necessary.  Chris- 
tianity began  at  Jerusalem.  The  stoiy  thai 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  on  the  cross  expiatuig  the 
sins  of  the  people,  was  the  lonff-promised  Mes- 
siah of  the  fauiers,  kings,  and  prophets,  con- 
tained the  truth  essential  to  their  salvstioD. 
It  was  told  and  reported  in  their  heariog.  It 
lodged  in  their  hearts,  and  pricked  their  ooih 
sciences.  The  Spirit  was  poured  out  from  oo 
high,  and  brought  them  to  embrace  the  IntL. 
On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  three  thousand  WCR 
converted.  A  few  days  after,  five  thoosaod 
more  were  converted.  The  work  thus  begw 
continued  until  the  converts  were  numbm 
by  multitudes  of  men  and  women,  and  great 
companies  of  priests.  The  apostles  to  the  cir- 
cumcision were  as  successfiil  in  preaching  and 
making  proselytes  to  Christianity  thronghopt 
the  world,  as  were  the  apostles  to  the  andr- 
cumcision.  There  was  no  difTerenoe  dariog 
the  first  century.  The  leaders  and  teachen  d 
the  early  church  never  supposed  that  Jem 
were  not  as  hopeful  subjects  of  ^raoe  ns  Gen- 
tiles, notwithstanding  the  ''judicial  cone  of 
blindness  "  was  resting  upon  them.  In  ererr 
province  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  all 
known  countries  out  of  the  empire,  Jevish 
Christian  churches  were  established.  At  the 
close  of  the  second  century,  there  were  no  le» 
than  forty-four  Jewish  Chnstian  congregations 
at  Rome.  The  third  century  witnessed  the 
triumph  of  nominal  Christianity  over  the  ter 
ritory  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  state 
espoused  the  church,  and  promised  to  be  her 
protector  and  defender.  Tlie  Roman  gowrt 
ment,  after  subduing  the  adjacent  states  and 
kingdoms,  reduced  them  to  provinces,  and 
caused  them,  by  the  extension  or  its  laws,  man- 
ners, and  customs,  to  assimilate  to  the  empire- 
The  Jewish  people  alone  remained  unaifectei 
In  the  midst  of  the  Roman  empire,  they  con- 
tinued to  be  a  distinct  people,  and  bitter 
despisers  of  both  church  and  state.  Tne 
state,  now  a  Christian  government,  attempted 
to  exterminate  this  obstinate  enemy  by  force 
of  arms ;  while  the  church,  sympathising  witt 
her  liege  lord,  imitated  his  example  by  exclud 
ing  the  Jews  from  the  spiritaal  n>«r«"  *Jr 
graces  of  Christianity.  Every  cflbrt  at  leMtn 
was  abandoned  to  evangelize  the  Jews,  y^ 
council  of  Elvira  forbade  all  familiar  tntff- 
course  with  the  Jews  by  Christians,  imj» 
pain  of  excommunication  firom  the  chnrcr 
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Finally,  a  decree  was  pused,  forbiddiog  a  Jew 
to  enter  a  Christian  church.  Thus,  as  through 
cormption,  Christianity  ceased  to  be  propa- 
gated among  the  heathen,  so,  by  wicked 
decrees,  it  was  not  allowed  to  be  extended  to 
the  Jews.  But,  happily,  the  age  of  Christian 
missions  to  the  nnerangelizra  came.  The 
Jews  were  not  altogether  forgotten. 

The  spirit  of  Jewish  missions  first  manifest^ 
ed  itself  in  the  national  Synod  of  the  LoTip 
coantries.  The  subject  engaged  the  serioos 
attention  of  the  synods  of  Dordrecht,  Delft, 
and  Leyden,  which  were  held  1676,  '7,  and  '8. 
The  founders  of  these  synods  devised  a  scheme 
for  promoting  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  in 
their  own  country.  Many  Israelites  and  among 
them  some  distinguished  scholars,  embraced 
Christianity.  From  this  date  conversions 
among  the  Jews  were  frequent.  To  promote 
the  work  societies  were  formed  by  interested 
Christians.  In  1728  the  Callenburg  Institution 
was  established  at  Halle,  which  nad  for  its 
chief  object  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  by 
means  of  tracts,  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  mis- 
sionaries. The  Moravian  brethren,  about  the 
year  1764,  had  their  attention  turned  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  Jews.  Some  of  their 
most  distinguished  men,  for  example,  Leonard 
Dober,  Count  Zinzendorf,  and  David  Eirkhofi; 
did  all  in  their  power  to  further  this  object. 
In  1736, 400  Jews  were  admitted  into  the  evan- 

Selical  church  at  Darmstadt    In  1739, 100 
ews  embraced  the  Grospel  in  the  Grand  I>uchy 


West  Indies 

North  and  South  America  .    .    . 

Add  to  the  above  the  Beni-Israel 
among  the  Hindoos,  found  in  the 
year  1822,  and  reported  by  the 
agent  of  the  London  Jews  Soci- 
ety, Mr.  Largon,  about     .    .    . 


13,500 
200,000 


6,928,900 


at  the  period  of  modem  missions  to  the  Jews. 
Numbers  of  the  Jews, — ^In  exact  fulfilment  of 
the  Scriptures  the  Jews  are  sojourners  among 
all  nations.  And  so  little  is  known  respecting 
them,  in  many  countries,  that  no  reliame  esti- 
mate can  be  obtained  of  their  numbers.  The 
Jewish  population  of  the  whole  world,  as  far 
as  it  is  known  with  approximate  certainty,  is 
14,000,000.  They  are  distributed  as  follows : 
• 

In  the  Mohammedan  countries  in 

Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa .    .    .  3,000,000 

China 60,000 

Russian  Empire 1,200,000 

Poland 1,000,000 

Prussia  Proper  . 150,000 

Austria 453,000 

German  States 138,000 

Holland 66,000 

France 81,000 

Italy 200,000 

England •  30,000 

Ionian  Isles 7,000 

Danish  States 15,000 

Sweden 1,700 

Switzerland 1,900 

Gibraltar 4,000 

Bhenish  Provinces 250,000 

Gallicia 200,000 


Whole  number 14,000,000 


The  Jews  that  are  accessible  to  missionary 
operations  are  distributed  as  follows : — Great 
Britain,  30,000  ;  France,  81,000  ;  Italy,  200,- 
000 ;  Austria,  453,000 ;  the  Rhenish  Provinces, 
250,000;  Silesia,  50,000;  East  and  West 
Prussia,  26,000;  Prussia  Proper,  150,000 
Danish  States,  15,000;  Poland,  1,000,000 
Holland,  66,000;  Palestine,  19,000;  Bagdad 
100,000 ;  Smyrna,  15,000 ;  Salonica,  35,000 
Russia,  1,000,000 ;  United  States,  100,000 
miscellaneous,  1,000,000.  In  all  about  5,000,- 
000. 

Present  Social  State. — ^The  social  state  of  the 
Jews  has  not  changed  since  their  dispersion. 
The  same  feeling  in  the  various  governments 
where  thev  sojourn,  that  excluded  them  from 
civil  privileges  during  the  sway  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  still  exists  in  the  old  world,  excluding 
them  from  any  participation  in  political  ma& 
ters  not  only,  out  depriving  them  of  many 
privileges  enjoyed  bv  all  others.  In  Russia, 
Turkey,  Austria,  Italv,  and  Switzerland,  they 
are  not  at  all  re^rdcd  as  citizens,  but  as  aliens 
that  are  to  be  ngidly  watched,  and  that  may 
be  at  any  time  sacrificed,  peraonally  or  pecu- 
niarily, for  the  benefit  of  those  governments. 
The  Russians  draft  their  young  men  at  an 
earlier  age  and  in  a  larger  pro|X>rtion  to  their 
numbers,  than  their  own  legitimate  subjects, 
and  make  it  a  crime  worthy  of  death  for  them 
to  leave  the  country.  Austria,  when  it  suits 
her  purposes,  extorts  enormous  taxes  from  them, 
oftentimes  reducing  them  to  the  stages  of  utter 
destitution.  Rome  confines  them  to  filthy  and 
almost  uninhabitable  quarters,  locks  them  in 
at  nightfall,  and  infiicts  death  upon  any  one 
of  them  that  ventures  to  mingle  with  Romans. 
Switzerland  has  but  lately  banished  them  from 
her  cantons.  Among  the  Turks  it  is  no  crime 
to  kill  a  Jew.  In  Prussia,  France,  and  Eng- 
land, although  as  Jews  they  cannot  participate 
in  the  first  offices  of  these  governments,  still 
by  the  force  of  their  genius,  and  the  power  ot 
their  money,  one  may  occasionallv  rise  to  po- 
litical distinction.  Iii  England,  the  most  lib- 
eral and  lenient  government  in  Europe  towards 
them,  a  controversy  has  been  for  man^  years 
pendinfl^  upon  the  propriety  and  constitution- 
ality of  admitting  Jews  elect  to  seats  in  par- 
liament. In  no  country  of  Europe  have  the 
Jews  been  emancipated  from  tne  political 
thraldom  into  which  they  were  thrown  by  the 
Roman  power.  In  Asia,  they  generally  live 
in  exclusion  and  have  no  desire  to  be  received 
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as  citizens.  In  the  United  States  there  are 
presented  no  barriers  to  their  political  afipira- 
tions,  and  the  consequence  is  many  Jewish 
names  are  found  on  the  rolls  of  both  the  upper 
and  lower  houses  of  Gongrress.  Also  in  some 
of  the  free  governments  of  the  West  India 
islands  Jews  have  a  prominent  voice  in  their 
legislative  bodies.  The  principal  occupation 
of  the  Jews  is  trade  and  traffic  From  their 
political  relation  to  the  governments,  their 
condition  is  made  one  of  instability  and  change. 
They  do  not  become  agricultunsts,  nor  deal 
largely  in  real  estate.  Having  no  government 
to  protect  them,  they  have  endeavored  to  secure 
that  which  forms  a  very  good  substitute,  viz., 
money.  Their  investments  are  made  in  banks 
and  in  public  or  government  stocks.  So  that, 
whenever  the  decree  goes  forth  for  them  to 
seek  a  new  home,  their  possessions  are  imme- 
diately, as  bv  maffic,  turned  to  gold  to  accom- 
pany and  solace  tibem  on  their  pilgrimaffe. 

MeUectual  Position, — ^The  intellectufu  posi- 
tion of  the  Jews  ranks  high.  They  are  the 
great  thinkers  for  the  masses  of  Europe. 

The  following  eloquent  passage,  from  a  dis- 
course on  the  **  Present  Belation  of  Israel  to 
the  World,"  may  serve  to  meet  all  historic  de- 
mands in  a  sketch  like  this :  **  The  European 
continental  press  is  mainly  in  Jewish  hands ; 
every  department  of  periodical  literature 
swarms  with  Jewish  laborers.  The  news- 
paper press  is  under  their  control,  and  the  cor- 
respondence is  mainly  conducted  by  them.  Tak- 
ing a  step  higher,  there  we  find  them  again. 
We  ask  for  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
stany  heavens,  and  the  children  of  Israel  be- 
come our  instructors.  The  Herschels  and 
the  Aragos  are  the  loMlers  of  that  lofty  band 
of  celestial  travelers  that  journey  amon^  the 
stars.  We  cfv  for  light  upon  the  mvsteries  of 
revelation,  and  the  children  of  Israel  open  the 
pearly  gates  of  day,  and  liffht  flows  around  us. 
Jahn,  Hengstenberg,  ThoTuck,  Elrummacher, 
and  a  host  of  others,  furnish  us  with  biblical 
criticism,  didactic  theology,  and  general  sacred 
literature.  We  ask  for  a  key  to  unlock  a  dia- 
lect of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  a  Hebrew 
takes  one  from  his  drawer.  Gesenius  gives  us 
our  lexicon,  and  Nordheimer  our  grammar. 
We  would  have  the  dark  chasm  in  early 
Church  History  filled  up,  and  a  bridge  thrown 
across  it,  in  order  that  we  may  pass  safelv 
from  inspired  to  uninspired  history ;  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  furnish  tne  materials  and  cover 
the  chasm.  Neandcr  lumiBhes  us  with  our 
incomparable  Christian  Church  History,  and 
Ba  Costa  with  a  history  of  the  Jews.  What 
need  I  add  more  ?  These  facts  show  that  the 
Hebrew  intellect  is  exerting  a  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  the  secular  and  sacred  literature  of 
the  affe." 

^  Religious  Condition^ — ^The  religious  condi- 
tion of  the  Jews  may  be  viewed  in  relation  to 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  In  their  relation  to 
Judaism  they  may  be  divided  into  four  classes : 


1.  A  considerable  number  of  the  older  Jevra 
are  strict  Talmudista.  They  are  so,  however, 
less  from  conviction  than  because  they  per- 
ceive the  necessary  consequences  of  deserting 
the  old  foundations.  The  link  which  binds 
them  to  Talmudism  is  purely  of  a  negative 
character.  They  adhere  to  it  not  from  love 
to  that  system,  but  froin  dread  of  a  worse.  If 
they  leave  traditionary  ground,  th^  know  of 
no  evidence  strone  enough  to  arrest  them  on 
this  side  of  infidelity.  Their  state,  therefore, 
may  be  summed  up  in  this  aphorism,  that  some- 
thing is  better  than  nothing^,  and  authority  is 
better  than  no  ground  at  a!u. 

2.  A  second  class  of  Jews  having  thrown 
off  the  Talmud,  endeavor,  perh^^s  vainly,  yet 
earnestly,  to  find  a  resting-place  in  the  Old 
Testament  Having  left  their  old  moorings, 
thev  endeavor  to  let  down  their  anchor  there ; 
and,  if  it  fixed,  nothing  would  please  them 
more.  But,  missing  the  right  int»pretation 
of  the  Old  Testament,  they  can  get  no  sore 
bottom.  They  are  thus  driven  along,  whether 
th^  will  or  not,  by  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

3.  A  third  class,  far  more  numerona  than 
the  other  two,  whose  reverence  for  antfaority 
being  entirely  destroyed,  have  thrown  off  the 
Talmud,  and  whose  moral  sense  having  he- 
come  darkened  and  debased,  have  cast  off  the 
Old  Testament  too.  The  link  which  binds  the 
first  chkss  to  the  Talmud,  and  that  whidi  at- 
taches the  heart  of  the  second  to  the  Bible, 
being  broken,  they  have  sunk  down  into  avowed 
infidelity.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
all  who  may  be  reckoned^  fairly  among  this 
class  do  not  occupy  exactly  the  same  pontion. 
With  many,  their  infidelity  is  a  mere  nega- 
tion. Their  understandings  bein^  emanci- 
pated, they  can  receive  notning  without  evi 
dence ;  their  hearts  bein^  callous,  they  do  not 
inquire  after  it  Still,  if  it  were  ^masattd, 
they  would  be  open  to  conviction.^  Another 
party,  and  it  is  one  which  is  daily  increasing, 
places  itself  in  the  position  of  direct  and  active 
antagonism.  They  would  gladlv  banish  all 
systems  of  belief  out  of  the  world.  They  re- 
gard them  all  alike  as  imposing  fetters  on  the 
understanding,  and  an  unnecessary  restraint 
on  the  inclinations  of  the  heart.  Th^  are, 
for  the  most  part,  proud,  high-minded,  neither 
reverencing  God,  nor  regarding  man. 

4.  A  fourth  class  is  found  a  stage  lower 
down  than  dl  the  preceding  ones.  The  bst 
mentioned,  though  having  given  up  all  idea  of 
revelation,  stand  at  least  on  deistical  ground. 
But  this  goes  further,  and  treads  the  dreary 
wastes  of  pantheism.  Of  course,  in  dealing 
with  sudi,  one  must  take  up  a  question  antece- 
dent even  to  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  viz., 
the  eoKistence  and  personality  of  Him  whcsc 
revelation  it  professes  to  be.  It  is  difficult  to 
compute  the  number  belonging  to  this  class. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  tnat  it  is  already 
large ;  and,  without  any  doubt,  it  Is  continu- 
ally receiving  new  accessions. 
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In  their  relation  to  Ohristianityi  they  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes : 

1.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  Jews 
riew  Christianity  in  the  aeroect  of  the  doable 
apostasy  of  Popery  and  inndelity,  or  Ration- 
alism. They  see  in  the  one  an  idolatrous  wor- 
ship ;  in  the  other,  a  denial  of  its  very  bein^. 
There  is  something  abhorrent  to  their  mind  m 
the  former,  and  nothing  attractive  to  it  in  the 
latter.  A  Ghristianitv  that  presents  itself  as 
a  mitigated  form  of  heathen  idolatry,  can 
never  win  the  regards  of  a  Jew ;  nor  can  it  be 
expected  that  a  Christianity  which  requires  to 
be  pared  and  pmned  of  its  chief  doctrines  by 
its  own  sapjportersi  should  gain  his  confidence 
or  engage  nis  aflfections.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
Christianity  is  identified  in  his  mind  with 
either  of  these  apostate  systems,  it  is  necessa- 
rily rejected  by  him.  He  regards  it  either  as 
a  vail  thrown  over  the  grrosser  features  of  hea- 
thenism, or  as  a  thin  partition  Wall,  employed 
for  a  season  to  conceal  the  infidelity  of  the 
heart,  till  circumstances  permit  its  removal 
and  the  free  profession  of  the  inward  senti- 
ments. Popery  has  been  so  long  and  so  wide- 
ly prevalent,  and  infidelity  has  acquired  in  re- 
cent times  so  fearful  an  ascendancy,  that  we 
Deed  not  wonder  if  most  of  the  notions  float- 
ing about  in  Jewish  society  regarding  Chris- 
tianity, have  been  drawn  from  uie  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  sources.  The  natural  efifect 
is  the  formation  of  the  large  class  of  which  I 
'  now  speak,  who,  whatever  they  may  think  of 
their  own  position,  consider  that  of  Christians 
as  equally,  if  not  more  untenable.  They  are 
not  animated,  however,  with  an  v  special  hatred 
of  Ghristianitv,  nor  do  they  show  themselves 
actively  hostile. 

4C,  A  second  cUias,  who  have  come  into  closer 
contact  with  the  Christian  system,  or  with 
tnie  Christians,  exhibits  a  difl^rence  of  senti- 
ment, corresponding  to  the  difference  of  their 
situation.  Their  views  are  very  indistinct,  nor 
do  they  know  well  what  passes  in  their  own 
minds.  The  idea,  however,  seems  to  have 
started  in  many  of  them  tiiat  poasiblv  in  Chris- 
tianity is  to  be  found  the  solution  of  their  own 
difficulties,  and  that  Christianity  is  the  termi- 
Dsting  point  of  the  present  movement  Those 
vrhoshnnk  back  with  horror  from  the  thought 
of  infidelity,  feel  the  necessity  of  some  form 
of  positive  belief  to  rest  upon.  To  return  to 
the  Talmud  is  out  of  the  ouestion.  The  Old 
Testament,  if  they  reject  tne  Christian  inter- 
pretation, is  also  untenable.  Christianity, 
therefore,  presents  itself  as  the  only  and  last 
refuge. 

3.  The  third  and  last  party  to  be  mentioned 
entertain  very  different  feelings  towards  Chris- 
tianity from  the  oUier  two.  They  manifest 
towards  it  the  greatest  hostility,  and  persecute 
it  with  the  utmost  rancor.  Tne  chief  weapon 
which  they  can  at  present  command  is  the 
ioDgQB ;  but  the  venom  with  which  they  poi- 
son its  arrows  shows  sufficiently  the  disposition 


of  their  hearts,  and  what  they  would  be  in- 
clined to  do  if  they  had  more  power.  They  re- 
gard Christianity,  whether  as  a  system  or  as 
embodied  in  the  persons  of  its  professors,  as 
their  natural  enemy.  They  consider  it  as  the 
one  great  obstacle  to  the  leveling  process 
which  th^  are  attempting  to  carry  out  in 
society.  They  declare  thev  will  not  rest  tUl 
it  is  rooted  out  of  the  earth. 

Reasons  for  distinct  Missions  to  the  Jews. — 
The  reasons  for  establishing  distinct  missions 
to  the  Jews  are  various,  and  upon  examination 
they  will  be  found  to  be  the  same  in  some 
respects  now  that  were  acted  upon  by  the 
apostles.  (1)  As  they  were  Israelites  then  to 
whom  pertained  the  adoption,  and  the  glory, 
and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  law, 
and  the  service  of  €k>d,  and  the  promises ;  so 
are  thev  now.     (2)  Thev  are  a  separate  peo- 

Ele,  and  those  among  whom  they  awell  would 
ave  no  more  relation  to  them  than  though 
they  did  not  exist  (3)  As  in  our  Saviour's 
times  it  was  necessary  to  begin  at  Moses  and 
all  the  prophets,  and  expound  unto  them  in 
the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  Christ,  so 
it  is  now.  In  order  to  this,  the  missionary 
must  not  only  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  in  Biabbinical  litera- 
ture in  all  its  departments.  Having  proved 
that  the  Messiah  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  is 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  way  opens  for  preach- 
ing repentance  and  fiuth.  (4)  There  were,  at 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  modem  mis- 
sions among  the  Jews,  no  adequate  means  or 
aj^ncies  for  meeting  the  religions  wants  of  the 
Jews.  There  was  also  a  very  prevalent  senti- 
ment that  all  efforts  made  for  tneur  conversion 
would  prove  abortive;  and  hence,  on  this 
ground,  if  no  other,  the  church  declined  to 
entertain  the  subject  of  Jewish  missions,  and 
did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  project  any  mea- 
sures for  a  work  of  the  kind,  ^or  these  and 
like  reasons,  separate  missions  to  the  Jews 
were  needed  ana  established. 

TTie  London  Sodetyfor  promoting  Chrittian- 
ity  amonf  the  Jews. — ^This  Society  was  formal- 
ly organized  in  the  year  1809.  The  **  object 
of  the  Society  was  to  relieve  the  temporal 
distress  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  to  inromote 
their  spiritual  wel&re.''  The  fnnmunental 
principle  on  which  it  was  founded,  was  J>y 
means  of  temporal  relief  to  sain  access  to  die 


poor.  In  order  to  furnish  employment  to 
converts,  a  printing-press  was  established  in 
1811,  which  yet  oontinnes  in  operation.  The 
Episcopal  Jews'  chapel  for  Christian  worship, 
and  schoob,  were  opened  in  1813.  Up  to  this 
time  there  had  been  made  79  proselytes  from 
among  the  Jews  in  London.  In  the  year 
1818,  the  first  foreign  missionary  to  the  Jews 
was  sent  abroad  to  roland— an  enterprise  that 
has  been  eminently  successful  from  the  first 
In  contemplating  the  wants  of  the  field,  this 
Society  was  convinced  that  little  could  be 
done  towards  tiie  conversion  of  the  Jews  with- 
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oat  missionaries  and  editions  of  the  Bible  and 
other  books  adapted  to  their  religions  state. 
Accordingly,  in  1821,  a  seminary  for  the  in- 
struction of  missionaries  to  the  Jews  was 
opened,  and  shoctly  afterwards  an  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  was  published.  Sub- 
sequently, the  Scriptures  were  issued  in  Judeo- 
Polish  for  the  Polish  Jews,  and  in  Syriac  for 
the  Ghasidim  and  Cabalistic  Jews.  In  1840, 
the  Hebrew  College  was  established  for  the 
instruction  of  missionary  candidates  in  the 
branches  of  learning  requisite  to  promote  the 
efficiency  of  their  missions.  From  this  college 
have  gone  forth  many  converted  Israelites  as 
missionaries,  not  only  in  connection  with  the 
London  Society,  but  also  other  societies. 

This  Society  has  at  the  present  time  31  mis- 
sion stations  in  HoUana,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine,  Poland,  Jerusalem,  Pozen,  Rhine  Dis- 
trict, Strasburg,  France,  Konigsburg,  Danzig, 
Smyrna,  North  Africa,  London,  Berlin,  Prus- 
sia, Constantipole,  Safet,  BeyrC^t,  Sweden, 
Bagdad,  Bucharest,  Salonica,  6reslau,  J  assy, 
Adrianople.  The  number  of  missionaries  is 
78.  Of  this  number,  59  are  converted  Israel- 
ites. Since  the  year  1820,  there  have  been 
distributed  among  the  Jews  by  the  agents  and 
missionaries  of  this  Society — Hebrew  Old 
Testament  copies,  Gl,620;  Hebrew  portions 
of  Old  Testament,  167,034;  Hebrew  New 
Testaments,  55,745  ;  Hebrew  prayers  of  the 
Church  of  England,  4,471 ;  tracts  and  publi- 
cations of  diverse  laogus^es,  1,039,665.  The 
Society  has  20  schools,  in  which  there  have 
been  taught  since  the  year  1827,  children  of 
Hebrew  parentage,  9,244.  Since  the  Socie- 
ty's or^nization,  there  have  been  ordained 
onder  its  auspices,  50  clergymen  who  were 
converted  Israelites,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
now  laboring  as  stated  pastors  over  Christian 
congregations.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
state  with  approximate  certainty  the  number 
of  conversions  that  have  been  made  in  con- 
nection with  this  Society.  The  Society  avows 
its  object  to  be  not  to  baptize  Jews,  but  to 
promote  Christianity  among  them  ;  and  hence 
a  return  of  baptisms  can  form  no  criterion  of 
the  number  really  converted,  for  the  Jews  are 
generally  but  temporary  residents  in  the  towns 
where  they  receive  instruction,  while  only  a 
small  proportion  of  those  instructed  by  the 
missionary  are  baptized  by  him,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  the  proselytes  connect  themselves 
wiui  the  Christian  Church,  unreported  by  the 
missionary.  The  following  is  the  most  authen- 
tic estimate  we  have  seen  of  converts  through 
missionary  efforts.  In  Germany,  during  ue 
last  20  jears,  5,000 ;  Russia,  3,000 ;  London, 
2,000;  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  1,500; 
making,  through  the  operations  of  the  London 
Society^  either  directly  or  indirectly,  11,500. 
It  should  be  remembered  here,  for  the  benefit 
of  certain  classes  of  American  readers,  that 
the  London  Society  has  always  been  com- 
posed of  the   evangelical   strength  of  the 


Church  of  England.  There  are  found  tmaag 
its  principal  managers  the  following  names  : 
Burgess,  Ryder,  Wilberforce,  Simeon,  Basil 
Wood,  Saunders,  Hawtrey,  Way,  Marsh,  Grim- 
shawe,  Bickersteth,  Stewart,  Cunningham, 
McCaul,  McNeile.  Consequently  the  miasion- 
aries  of  the  Society  have  been  selected  gener- 
ally with  a  strict  r^fard  to  their  evan^ical 
views  and  piety.  The  manner  of  oondnctin^ 
the  work  of  missions  may  be  seen  by  the  fo& 
lowing  extract  Speaking  of  Poland,  where 
there  are  two  millions  of  Jews  of  the  most  or- 
thodox stamp,  a  writer  says  :  "  A  great  work 
was  thus  begun  in  Poland  in  1821.  Public 
preaching,  private  discussions,  daily  converBa- 
tion  respecting  the  character  and  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophe- 
cies in  him ;  the  circulation  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  the  Scriptures  in  the  Jadeo- 
Polish  dialect  All  these  means  ore  owned  and 
blessed  of  God  among  the  numerous  descend- 
ants of  Abraham  in  that  country."  Afain,  *'A 
great  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  has 
been  traversed  every  year,  and  the  sound  of  the  * 
Gospel  has  penetrated  into  almost  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  land,  and  the  seed  thos  sown 
has  taken  root  in  the  hearts  of  many  Israd- 
ites."  The  annual  income  of  this  Society  is 
about  9150,000. 

The  London  Society  is  by  priority  of  exist- 
ence, and  in  the  ma^itude  of  its  operations, 
the  leading  Jewish  mission  society  of  Christen- 
dom. It  takes  rank  among  the  great  mission-* 
ary  enterprises  of  the  day  among  the  heathen, 
and  is  equally  successful  under  Uie  inflaence  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  in  bringing  souls  to  Christ 

The  British  Society  for  theFropagation  i^the 
Gospd  among  the  Jews, — ^This  Society  is  loc&ted 
in  London  and  is  mainly  composed  of  the  variMis 
denominations  of  dissenting  churches  in  Eng- 
land, and  supported  by  them.  It  was  found^ 
in  1842.  Its  object  is  to  propagate  the  Gos- 
pel among  the  Jews  by  means  of  missionaries 
and  colporteurs,  who  are  directed  to  preach, 
teach,  and  visit  the  Jews,  and  distribute  Bibles, 
books,  and  tracts  among  them.  Ite  first  en- 
deavors were  among  the  Jews  resident  in  Great 
Britain,  with  a  population  of  30,000.  Snbse- 
quently  it  extended  its  operations  to  foreign 
parts.  The  society  has  now  in  its  employ  24 
missionaries,  mostly  converted  Jews,  located 
in  the  following  places,  besides  the  difierent 
localities  in  England,  at  Tunis,  in  Northern 
Africa,  at  Gibraltar,  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
Holy  Land,  at  Frankfort,  in  Paris,  in  Lyons, 
in  Wurtemburg,  and  in  BresUu.  It  supports 
one  female  affent,  who  has  under  her  charge  60 
Jewesses,  whom  she  instructs  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  For  about  seven  years  the  society 
sustained  a  Hebrew  Mission  CoU^e,  to  pre- 
pare young  men  for  the  missionary  work  amonr 
the  Jews.  Eleven  of  the  graduates,  converted 
Jews,  are  now  missionaries  of  the  society,  while 
o^ers  have  become  missionaries  of  oU^  so- 
cieties. 
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The  namber  of  converts  made  through  the 
operatioDS  of  the  society  is  100.  Its  anniial 
income  is  about  $20,000,  the  larger  proportion 
of  which  is  the  fruit  of  female  piety  and  devot- 


Mimom  to  the  Jews  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  other  Pretbyterian  bodies  in  Great 
Britain. — ^Thc  mission  to  the  Jews  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  is  not  oondacted  by  a  vol- 
nnlary  society,  bat  is  one  of  the  departments 
of  the  general  missionary  work  in  which  that 
church  is  engaged.  It  was  originated  before 
the  division  took  place  in  the  Chnrch  of  Scot- 
land. A  deputation  was  sent  to  the  East  to 
make  inquiry  into  the  religious  condition  of 
the  Jews,  in  1839.  The  re^t  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  Jewish  Missions  at  Pesth,  Hun- 
gary, and  Jas^  Moldavia.  In  1841  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  the  north  of  Ireland  establish- 
ed a  mission  at  Damascus,  and  about  the  same 
time  the  English  Presb^rian  Synod  located 
one  at  Corfu.  At  the  tmie  of  the  memorable 
disruption,  it  was  found  that  those  clergymen 
that  left  the  established  church  were  the  friends 
of  Jewish  missions,  whose  majority  was  so  laige 
that  the  missions  already  established  easily 
passed  over  into  the  hands  of  the  Free  Church. 

About  this  time,  a  great  revival  among  the 
Jews  took  place  at  Pesth.  Hundreds,  and 
man^  Jews  of  distinction,  were  converted  to 
Christianity.  This  mission  was  interrupted  by 
the  revolution  in  Hungary,  and  nearly  annihi- 
lated by  the  despotic  decrees  of  the  Austrian 
government.  The  established  missionary  sta- 
tions and  number  of  missionaries  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Pesth,  a  teacher  and  a  school  of  300 
scholars ;  Breslau,  one  missionary  and  wife  aid- 
ed by  Jewish  converts.  Constantinople,  three 
male  and  three  female  missionaries,  one  female 
teacher,  a  colporteur,  and  four  Jewish  teachers, 
in  all  eleven  laborers.  Amsterdam,  two  mission- 
aries, four  teachers  in  the  college,  with  16 
scholars.  The  number  of  converts  is  not 
known.  The  income  of  the  church  devoted  to 
this  branch  of  missionary  labor  was  in  1854 
about  836,000. 

7^  Scottish  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  Is- 
rael,— ^This  sociebr  is  composed  of  difierent 
denominations,  it  was  organized  in  1845. 
Mission  stations  were  established  at  Hamburg, 
Altona,  and  Algiers.  The  number  of  mission- 
aries is  two.  A  number  of  Jews  have  been 
converted. 

Besides  these  general  efforts,  manv  local  so- 
cieties have,  from  time  to  time,  been  insti- 
tated  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews. 

AjfSRicuf  Missions  to  this  Jews. — ^The  at- 
tention of  American  Christians  has  also  been 
attracted  to  the  Jews,  and  many  efforts  have 
been  nut  forth  with  varied  success.  In  1832, 
Rev.  W.  J.  Schauffler  settled  in  Constantino- 
ple. He  had  been  preceded  by  Dr.  Wolfe ; 
but  little  or  nothing  was  accomplished  by  him. 
Mr.'Sch&u^er  labored  alone,  with  extremely 


limited  means.  His  efforts  were  mainly  de- 
voted to  the  preparation  of  an  edition  of  the 
Scriptures  {6,T)  in  Hebrew-Spanish,  and 
Hebrew.  In  this  he  was  aided  by  the  Ameri- 
om  Bible  Societv.  He  also  pubjjshed  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Psalms,  and  two  editions  of  the 
Pentateuch,  in  the  same  language.  These 
publications  he  distributed  among  the  Jews. 
He  is  now  engaged  in  printing,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  A.B.C.F.M.,  a  Hebrew,  and 
Hebrew-Spanish  Lexicon,  to  accompany  the 
Old  Testament.  Besides  aiding  Mr.  Schauffler, 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  have  sent  two  missionaries 
to  the  Jews  at  Salonica  and  Constantinople. 

The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  has  sent  two  missionaries  to  the 
Jews  at  Salonica  and  Damascus.  The  Camp- 
bdlite  Baptists  have  a  mission  station  at  Jeru- 
sfdem.  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  has  under  its  care  three  missionarios 
to  the  Jews  in  Baltimore,  Md.  and  New 
York.  The  labors  of  these  missionaries  are 
dirided  between  Qermans  and  Jews.  Two 
places  of  worship  have  been  opened,  which 
are  frequented  on  Sunday,  by  a  promiscuous 
congregation  of  German  population.  A  few 
individuals  have  been  baptized  by  one  of  the 
missionaries. 

I7u  American  Society  for  Meliorating  the 
Condition  of  the  Jews, — ^This  society  was  organ- 
ized in  1820.  Its  fundamental  iciea  was,  the 
temporal  relief  of  persecuted  converts  from 
abroad.  It  aimed  to  afford  an  asylum  for 
such  Jews,  as  beliering  in  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, dared  not  profess  their  faith  for  fear  of 
persecution  from  their  kindred.  From  repre- 
sentations made  to  them,  the  whole  Amencan 
Christian  community  became  deeply  interested 
in  the  persecuted  converts  in  Europe.  Con- 
siderable sums  of  money  were  raiud,  which 
were  devoted  to  the  purchase  and  furnishing 
of  an  establishment  for  this  purpose.  But 
either  because  there  were  no  converts  disposed 
or  because  no  provision  was  made  to  enable 
them  to  emigrate,  no  colony  of  converts  was 
ever  full  v  organized,  for  want  of  subiects.  To 
realize  tne  idea  started  with,  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent experiments  were  tried,  all  of  which 
proved  abortive.  It  was  in  1849  that  a  purely 
missionary  work  among  the  Jews  in  the 
United  States  was  projected  on  a  grand  scale. 
Although  the  society  had  employed  mission- 
aries to  the  Jews  previously,  yet  its  purposes 
were  not  well  defined,  nor  its  plans  matured 
until  this  time.  The  society  retaining  its  bap- 
tized title,  so  chan^  its  constitution  as  to 
admit  of  a  grand  missionary  enterprize  amonj^ 
the  Jews.  The  field  upon  examination  is 
found  to  be  an  extensive  one,  at  the  present 
time.  In  1851  there  were  found  on  the  syna- 
gogues' rolls,  in  the  United  States,  according 
to  a  Jewish  publication,  60,000  males,  from 
thirteen  years  and  upward.  The  number  of 
females  l>cing  about  equal  to  that  of  the  males, 
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not  induding  any  imder  thirteen  years,  wonld 
make  the  reugioos  portion  of  the  Jewish  po- 
pulation in  the  country,  120,000.  Add  to  tnis 
the  thousands  of  Jews  that  are  traTeling 
through  the  coontry,  and  those  who  have  not 
entenMi  their  names  on  the  rolls,  together  with 
bH  the  children  under  thirteen,  and  we  shall 
have  a  Jewish  population  of  1M),000  souls. 

The  society  aims  to  aocompliidi  its  work  by 
the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  in  Hebrew, 
German  and  French;  of  tracts  suitable  to 
their  religious  state ;  and  books  which  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  Messiahship 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  character  of  the 
society's  operations  is  that  of  an  itinerancy.  It 
baptizes  no  converts,  but  prepares  them  for 
that  ordinance,  and  leaves  the  responsibility 
of  a  public  profession  of  faith  with  pastors  of 
churches ;  hence  the  society  can  never  know 
the  amotmt  of  fruits  resulting  from  the  culti- 
vation of  this  field. 

During  the  year  1854,  Hie  society  supported 
10  regular  missionaries  uid  7  colporteurs,  who 
labored  among  the  Jews  in  fortv  cities  and 
large  towns  in  different  parts  of  uie  country. 
It  also  delected  an  agent  to  Palestine,  on  a 
mission  of  mquiry  as  to  what  could  be  done 
there  in  agriculture  amonff  the  Jews,  with  a 
view  to  reach  them  with  the  Go^l.  During 
this  same  year,  29  converts  were  reported  as 
the  results  of  the  society's  labors.  The  in- 
come of  the  society  for  the  same  year  was 
about  $14,500.  The  whole  number  of  con- 
verts reported  as  the  results  of  the  missionary 
operations  of  the  society  since  1849,  were  59 
Jews. 

GENERAL  SClOiABT. 

Number  of  J««B  in  the  world,                        .  14,000,000 
**          "       now  oomprijung  a  mUalonAry 

field, 6,000,000 

«       of   IflarioBaxT  flUikme,    ...  116 

«       "    UflsionadM,  aboat     ...  900 
**       "    IDiflionuiei,     oonrerted    Jews, 

aboat 100 

«(       «    Oonverted  Jews,  clngTinen,  (be- 
sides)      .       .        .       :       .  .200 
»       <*    Hebrew  chfldien  taught  in  lUs- 

idon  schools,    ....  12,000 

«       <(    Converts  doriiv  the  last  60  Team,  90,000 

II       If       «  Dowinthecharch(inl864)  16,000 

Amount  expended  on  all  the  Mission  stations,  $100,000 

Proportion  of  oonrots  to  the  whole  population,  1  to  700 

"  eonrerts  to  Jews,  that  are  aooes- 

sible, 1  to  888 

**  cleigjrmen  to  the  number  of  oon- 

Ito  60 


Rev.  £.  B.  McGbegor. 

JACOBITES:  A  sect  of  ChrisUans  in 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  so  called  either  from 
Jacob,  a  Syrian,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Mauritius,  or  from  one  Jacob,  a 
monk,  who  flourished  in  the  year  550.  They 
are  of  two  sects,  one  following  the  rites  of  the 
Latin  church,  and  the  other  continuing  separate 
from  Bome.  There  is  also  a  division  among 
the  latter,  who  have  two  rival  patriarchs. 
They  number  about  thirty  or  forty  Uiousand 
families  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  They 
hold  but  one  nature  in  Christ  With  respect 
to  purgatory  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  they 


hold  with  the  Greeks  and  other  Eastern  (Siris- 
tians.  They  use  unleavened  bread  at  the  eadia- 
rist,  reject  confession,  and  practice  circamdnoa 
before  baptism. — (See  (k^) 

JAGKMEh :  A  town  in  Hayti,  oontaiB- 
ing  a  popuktion  of  about  10,000,  surrounded 
by  a  district  containing  60,000  more.  A  sta- 
tion of  the  Baptist  Misriooarr  Society. 

JAFFA :  The  ancient  Joppa.  It  is  the 
principal  port  of  Judea,  and  tiie  only  point  of 
communication  which  David  and  Solomon  had 
with  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  a  station  of  the 
London  Jews'  Society. 

JAFFNA:  A  seaport  town,  near  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  capital  of 
the  district  of  JaffhapatauL  Population  about 
8000.  A  station  of  the  Wesleyan  Misnonaiy 
Society. 

JAIFUB:  A  city  in  Upper  Aflsam,  and 
formerly  a  station  of  the  American  Baptist 
Mission. 

JAINS :  A  remarkable  sect,  scattered 
throughout  Iodia»  but  nowhere  comparativdy 
numerous,  except  in  South  Canara,  where  Jaaa 
temples  still  remain  in  a  state  of  tolerable  per- 
fection.  Their  temples  are  of  two  sorts  :  one 
covored  with  a  roof,  named  Buttu;  the  other, 
an  open  area,  called  BettOf  whicn  wignififfi  a 
hill.  In  the  Betta  temples,  the  only  image  of 
a  saint  is  that  of  Gomuta  Boya,  said,  when  on 
earth,  to  have  been  a  powerM  king.  Tlie 
word  Jain  signifies  a  person  who  has  reDomiced 
the  ordinarv  modes  of  thinking  and  living 
among  mankind.  The  Jains  assert  that  they 
have  preserved  the  true  and  primitive  rdigicm ; 
and  say  that  the  Brahmins  have  swerved  from 
all  the  ancient  relinous  maxims  of  their  an- 
cestors ;  and  that,  kying  aside  the  venerable 
traditions  of  their  masters,  they  have  substi- 
tuted in  the  place  a  monstrous  combination. 
The  Yedas,  Oie  eighteen  Puranas,  the  Tri- 
murti,  the  Avataras  of  Yishnu,  the  Tiingam, 
the  worship  of  the  cow  and  oth^  animah,  and 
of  sensible  objects,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Tcnna, 
are  all  rejected  by  the  Jains,  who  hold  them 
to  be  a  mass  of  abominations,  innovations,  and 
corruptions  of  the  true  primitive  religion.  The 
Jains  are  frequentiy  confounded  with  the  wor- 
shipers of  Buddha ;  and  their  tenets  have  cer- 
tainlv,  in  many  points,  a  strong  resemblance 
to  those  taught  in  Ava  bv  the  adherodi  of 
BuddluL — HooU's  Year  Bod  (f  Missions, 

JALNA :  A  city  of  Hindostan,  120  miles 
N.  W.  of  Ahmednuggur,  and  300  miles  from 
Bombay.  It  is  situated  in  the  territcnies  of 
the  Nizam,  or  Mohammedan  prince,  who  has 
nominally  an  independent  government  over  a 
territory  of  95,000  square  miles.  It  was  oc- 
cupied as  a  station  of  the  American  Board  in 
1837 ;  and  belongs  to  the  Ahmednuggur  mis- 
sion. 

JAMAICA  :  See  Wed  Indies. 

JASSOBE :  A  town  on  the  Ganges,  62 
miles  N.  of  Calcutta.  The  Englidi  Baptists 
commenced  a  mission  here  in  1800. 
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JAUNPUB :  The  capital  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name,  io  Northern  Hindostan,  about 
40  miles  north-west  of  Benares.  It  is  a  sta- 
tion of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

JAVA  :  Bee  Indian  Archipelago. 

JBBUSALBM:  See  Oriental  Chrigtians, 
Jews, 

JEREMIE :  A  station  of  the  Wesleyans,  in 
H^i. 

XE8S0BE :  Capital  of  a  district  of  the 
flame  name,  62  miles  N.E.  of  Calcutta.  A 
station  of  the  Baptist  Miasionary  Society. 

JESUITS  :  The  Society  of  Jesus,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  monastic  orders  of  the  Bomish 
Church,  founded  in  the  year  1540,  by  Ignatius 
XfOyoIa. — (See  Church  of  Rome  and  Europe.) 

JILOLO  :  One  of  we  Molucca  Islands  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago. 

JOONEEB :  A  town  in  the  proyince  of 
Arungabad,  Hindostan,  about  48  miles  from 
Poona.  The  fort  has  seven  gates  of  masonry. 
one  within  the  other,  and  contains  the  ruins  of 
many  Mohammedan  tombs  and  Hindoo  exca- 
Tatioos.  About  a  mile  south  of  Jooneer,  are 
numerous  ezcaTations  and  cave  temples,  the 
sculptures  of  which  prove  them  to  be  of  Jain 
or^n. 

J  UGGEBNAUT :  A  celebrated  place  of 
Hindoo  worship,  in  the  district  of  Cuttack,  on 
the  8ca-coast  of  Orissa.  It  stands  close  to  the 
seapflhore,  a  few  miles  north-east  of  the  Chil- 
ka  lake,  and  immediately  adjacent  to  the  town 
of  Pursottom.  The  town  and  temple  are  sur- 
rounded with  low  sand-hills,  and  the  surround- 
ing country  is  very  sterile.  The  idol  is  a 
carved  block  of  wood,  with  a  frightful  visage, 

fainted  black,  with  a  distended  mouth  of  a 
loodv  color.  On  festival  days,  the  throne  of 
the  idol  is  placed  upon  a  stupendous  movable 
tower,  60  feet  high,  resting  on  wheels,  which 
indent  the  ground  deeply  as  they  turn  slowly 
under  the  ponderous  machine.  He  is  accom- 
panied with  two  other  idols,  his  brother  Bala- 
ram,  and  his  sister  Shubudra,  of  a  white  and 
yellow  color,  each  on  a  separate  tower,  and 
sitting  upon  thrones  of  nearly  an  equal  height 
Attadiea  to  the  principal  tower  are  six  ropes, 
of  the  length  and  size  of  a  ship's  cable,  by 
which  the  neople  draw  it  along.  The  priests 
and  attenaants  are  stationed  around  the 
throne,  on  the  car ;  and  occasionally  address 
the  worshipers  in  libidinous  songs  and  ges- 
tures. Both  the  walls  of  the  temple  and  the 
sides  of  the  car  are  covered  with  the  most  in- 
decent emblems,  in  larse  and  durable  sculp- 
ture. Obscenity  and  blood  are  the  character- 
istioB  of  the  idol's  worship.  As  the  tower 
moves  along,  devotees,  throwing  themselves 
under  its  wheels,  are  crashed  to  death ;  and 
such  acts  are  hailed  by  the  acclamations  of 
the  multitude,  as  the  most  acceptable  sac- 
rifices. The  scenes  which  occur  at  the  tem- 
ple as  acts  of  worship,  are  too  indecent 
to  be  described.  A  number  of  sacred  bulls 
are  kept  in  the  place,  and  fed  with  vege- 


tables from  the  hands  of  the  pil^ms.  In  the 
temple,  also,  is  preserved  what  is  regarded  as 
a  bone  of  Krishna,  considered  a  m^  sacred 
relic.  The  temple  of  Juggernaut  is  esteemed 
the  most  sacred  of  all  the  religious  establish- 
ments of  the  Hindoos ;  and  the  concourse  of 
pilgrims  by  which  it  is  annually  visited  is 
immense,  particularly  in  March,  when  the 
Dole  JaUrah  takes  place,  and  in  July,  when 
the  Bath  Jattrah  is  celebrated.  Ht.  Carey 
was  of  the  opinion  that,  at  the  lowest  calcuhi- 
tion,  1,200,000  attend  every  year,  of  whom  an 
incredible  portion  die  by  the  way,  fi^m  want, 
fatigue,  or  disease.  At  50  miles  distance,  the 
approach  to  the  spot  is  known  by  the  quantity 
of  human  bones  which  are  strewed  by  the 
way. 

Mr.  Sterling,  in  his  ''  Account  of  Orissa," 
gives  the  following  description  of  the  grand 
procession  of  the  idol :  *'  On  the  appointed 
day,  after  various  prayers  and  ceremonies,  the 
images  are  brought  from  their  throne  to  the 
outside  of  the  Lion^ate,  not  with  decency  and 
reverence,  but  a  cord  being  fastened  round 
their  necks,  they  are  dragged  by  the  priests 
down  the  steps  and  through  the  mud,  while 
others  keep  their  figures  erect,  and  help  their 
movements  by  shoving  from  behind,  m  the 
most  indiilerent  and  unceremonious  manner. 
Thus  the  moostroas  idols  go,  rocking  and 
pitching  along,  through  the  crowd,  untU  they 
reach  the  cars,  which  they  are  made  to  ascend 
by  a  similar  process,  up  an  inclined  platform, 
reaching  from  the  stage  of  the  machine  to  the 
ground.  On  the  other  hand,  a  powerful  senti- 
ment of  religious  enthusiasm  pervades  the 
admiring  muftitude  of  pilgrims,  when  the  im- 
ages first  make  their  appearance  through  the 
gate.  They  welcome  them  wiUi  shouts  and 
cries  ;  and  when  the  monster  Juggernaut,  the 
most  hideous  of  all,  is  dragged  forth,  tiie  last 
in  order,  the  air  is  rent  with  acclamations. 
After  the  images  have  been  safely  lodged  in 
their  vehicles,  a  box  is  brought  forth,  contain- 
ing the  golden  or  gilded  fe^  han^  and  ears, 
of  the  great  idol,  which  are  fixed  on  the  proper 
parts  with  due  ceremony,  and  a  scarlet  scarf  is 
carefully  arranged  round  the  lower  part  of  the 
body,  or  pedestal.  The  joy  and  diouts  of  the 
crowd,  on  the  first  movement  of  the  cars,  the 
creaking  sound  of  the  wheels,  as  these  ponder- 
ous machines  roll  along,  the  chitter  of  hun- 
dreds of  harsh-sounding  huftruments,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  such  an  immense  mass 
of  human  beings,  produce  an  astounding 
effect" 

JU-JU,  or  JEW-JEW :  A  charm ;  a  fe- 
tish.   (See  Afrita,  We^) 

JUl^IX:  In  Western  India,  about  70 
miles  east  of  Bombay.  It  has  8,000  houses, 
and  about  25,000  inmnbitants,  and  is  a  station 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

KADATCHAPOBAM :  A  station  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  the  Tinnevdly 
district,  India. 
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EAFFRABIA—EAILUA. 


E  AFFBABIA,  or  Kaffrdand,  extends  from 
the  Keiskamma  river,  (the  Kei,  according  to 
the  kite  arrangement,)  which  separates  it  »>om 
Gape  Colony,  to  an  undefined  line  somewhere 
on  the  soath  of  Delagoa  Bay.  Its  extent  is 
not  exactly  ascertain^.  Its  western  boundary 
is  supposed  to  be  near  the  source  of  the  Orange 
river,  which  flows  through  a  vast  extent  of 
country  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  Ma- 
poota,  which  empties  itself  into  Delaffoa  Bay. 

KAFFBES  :  The  appeUation  of  Kaffre, 
which  signifies  unbeliever ,  was  originally  given, 
by  the  Moorish  navigators  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  south-eastern  coast 
of  Africa,  and  was  borrowed  from  them  by  the 
Portuguese.  Afterwards,  when  the  Dutch 
colonists  came  in  contact  with  the  most  south- 
ern tribe  of  the  EaSres,  the  Koosas  or  Amako- 
sa,  the  Moorish  name  was  given  to  them  ex- 
clusively ;  and  in  this  restricted  sense  it  is  gen- 
erally used  by  the  Dutch  and  English  colo- 
nists. It  is,  however,  well  ascertained  that  not 
only  the  tribes  commonly  called  Kafires,  but 
the  Tambookies,  Mambookies,  Zulus,  Damar 
ras,  the  inhabitants  of  Delagoa  Bay,  Mozam- 
bique, and  the  numerous  Bechuana  tribes,  who 
occupy  the  interior  of  the  continent  to  an  ex- 
tent yet  unexplored,  are  but  subdivisions  of  one 
great  family,  allied  in  language,  customs,  and 
mode  of  life.  The  Bechuana  dialect,  which 
prevails  universally  among  the  interior  tribes, 
so  far  as  they  have  been  visited,  varies  but 
slightly  from  that  of  the  Damaras,  and  of  the 
natives  of  Delagoa  Bay ;  and  the  Amakosa  is 
a  dialect  of  the  same  language.  The  natives 
of  the  Comoro  Islands  and  the  aboriginal  tribes 
of  Madagascar  also  speak  a  dialect  intimately 
allied  to  those  of  Kafiraria  and  Mozambique. 
This  word  is  variouslv  spelled,  Kaffret  Kaffir j 
Kajirt  and  Caffre.  Which  is  the  more  proper 
it  IS  not  easy  to  determine.  We  have  followed 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  on  the  ground 
that  such  a  standard  work  would  be  most  likely 
to  fix  and  settle  the  orthography. 

Government, — ^The  ancient  government  of 
the  Kafire  tribes  is  feudal :  an  aristoeracy  of 
chiefs,  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the 
sovereign,  but  except  on  extraordinary  occar 
sions,  acting  independently  of  him.  Each 
tribe  is  diviaed  into  kraals  or  hamlets,  each  of 
which  has  its  petty  chief.  The  general  chief 
is  the  sovereign  of  the  nation,  and  in  a  council 
of  chiefs  is  very  powerful,  and  is  looked  upon 
by  all  the  nobles  and  people  with  unbounded 
respect 

The  People. — ^In  personal  appearance,  the 
Kaffres  are  a  remarkably  fine  race  of  men. 
Their  noble  figures  and  power  of  limb ;  their 
lofty  stature  and  graceful  deportment,  have 
cbrawn  the  attention  and  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  travelers.  Their  color  is  dark  brown, 
mixed  with  a  warmer  tint  of  yeilow.  Their 
hair  is  black  and  woolly,  but  not  the  wooUi- 
ness  of  the  Netro.  Their  faces  approach  the 
European  model.    They  wear  no  clothing  but 


a  cloak  of  skin.  In  diroosition,  thej  are  cheer- 
ful, frank,  good-natured,  and  intelligent  Thej 
are  a  pastoral  people,  and  their  flocks  and 
herds  constitute  their  chief  care. 

Religious  and  Moral  ConditTon^— The  Kal&ts 
have  no  national  religion.  They  have  only  a 
few  unmeaning  rites  and  superetitions,  wluch 
may  be  the  ruins  of  some  forgotten  creed. 
They  practice  circumcision,  abhor  swine's 
flesh  and  fish,  and  have  a  reverential  fear  of 
serpents,  whidi  may  suggest  thdr  eastern  ori- 
gin. Mr.  Moffiit  states  that  there  is,  with 
them,  an  entire  absence  of  theological  id^. 
The  venerable  Dr.  Vanderkemp,  the  first  mis- 
sionary among  them,  says,  *^  If  oy  religion  we 
mean  reverence  for  God,  or  the  extemaJ  action 
by  which  that  reverence  is  expressed,  I  oerer 
could  perceive  that  they  had  any  religion,  nor 
any  idea  of  the  existence  of  God:*  This  be  said 
with  reference  to  them  as  a  nation,  for  indi- 
viduals among  them  had  some  notions  of  God, 
which  they  had  acquired  from  those  wlto  lud 
associated  with  white  people.  And,  as  proof 
of  this,  he  said  thev  had  no  word  m  their  jao- 

Siage  to  express  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Bong, 
r.  Moflht  adds  his  testimony  to  the  same  &^ 
of  which  he  says  he  became  convinced  in  (^po- 
sition to  his  preconceived  and  cherished  opio- 
ions,  both  by  tiie  declarations  of  the  ontotared 
natives  themselves,  and  the  accounts  given  by 
the  native  Christians  of  their  former  state,  to 
illustrate  which  he  relates  a  number  of  inte* 
resting  conversations  and  anecdotes.  Bot, 
although  they  appear  to  possess  no  just  spirit- 
ual ideas,  or  to  have  any  true  conception  of  s 
future  state,  a  belief  in  witchcraft  holds  the 
same  terrible  swav  over  them  as  in  otha  AlH- 
can  tribes.  So  deplorably  does  this  supersti- 
tious dread  of  the  sorcerer's  art  prevail  among 
them  that  they  never  attribute  the  death  of 
their  people  to  natural  causes.  If  a  Kaffie 
should  die  of  extreme  old  age,  they  woold  attn- 
bute  his  death  to  witchcraft,  and  wreak  their 
vengeance  on  some  poor  innocent  creatnre  tf 
the  witch.  But  in  those  portions  of  their 
country  which  have  come  under  British  aatho- 
rity,  these  cruelties  have  been  suppressed  by 
law.  Polygamy  is  also  nniversal  among  the 
K  affile  trib^. 

The  various  tribes  of  the  Kaflre  fiunily  aie 
estimated  by  Bev.  J.  J.  Freeman,  Secrctaryof 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  at  2,000^ 
spread  from  the  eastern  frontier  of  Cape  Colo- 
ny to  beyond  Delagoa  Bay,  and  then  acros 
the  whole  continent,  without  break,  to  the 
Atlantic,  in  \fiiiindQ20o.— Condor's  Didimrj 
of  Geography;  Wrongs  of  the  Kaffre  Nation,  W 
Justus  ;  A  Tour  in  &uth  Jfrica,  by  Bet.  ^  V 
Frkbman;  Moffat's  Southern  Jfrita;  rMtfi 
Researches  in  Southern  Africa,  (For  MisbkwW 
among  the  KaSres,  see  Africa,  Soothsbh) 

KAHUKU  :  A  station  of  the  Amencan 
Board  on  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  Oahn. 

KAILUA:    The  first  sUtion  occoDied  oy 

the  American  Board  at  the  Sandwich  im^ 
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aitnated  about  the  ceDtre  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  Hawaii. 

KJJTOTEHE  :  A  station  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  New  Zealand. 

KAIKOHI:  A  station  of  the  Chorch  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  New  Zealand. 

KAIPABA  :  A  station  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  on  the  weeUm  coast  of 
New  Zealand,  celebrated  fcx*  a  large  mnscle, 
measoring  11  to  13  inches,  found  there  in  great 
abandance. 

KAXTAI:  The  most  northern  station  of 
the  Church  Misdonary  Society  in  New  Zea- 
land. It  lies  under  a  fine  wooded  range  of  hills, 
haying  on  the  east  a  yast  plain,  wiSi  a  dark 
forest  in  the  middle,  extending  to  the  fiat, 
marshy  estuary  of  the  Awarua  nyer,  ending  in 
the  Sandy  Bay;  to  the  northward  a  bright 
line  of  sand  marks  the  district  of  Muriwenua, 
which  reaches  to  the  North  Cape;  on  the 
westward  the  wooded  range  of  Maungu  Tanew- 
ha  bridges  the  whole  inland  counti^  between 
Elaitai  and  Waimate. 

KALUAAHA :  A  sUtion  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  on  the  island  of  MolokaL 

KALIFF:    Bee  Califf. 

KAMA  STONE :  A  station  of  the  Wes- 
leyans  in  South  Africa,  near  Bnffido's  Vleij. 

KAMBEL :    A  Burman  yillage  near  Kan- 

Soon  and  an  outstation  of  the  Am.  Baptist 
[ission  at  Bangoon. 

KANTHA :  A  Karen  yillage  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Tayoy,  Burmah,  and  an  outstation  of 
Am.  Bmtist  Mianon  at  Tayoy. 

KAN  EOHE  :  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  Oahu. 

K  ANDT :  In  Ceylon,  about  90  miles  N. 
E.  of  Colombo.  It  is  surrounded  by  hills  and 
mountains,  and  was  anciently  the  capital  of  an 
independent  kingdom  of  the  same  name.  The 
town  itself  has  about  3000  people,  but  in  the 
neighboring  highlands  there  is  a  population  of 
200,000.  It  is  a  station  of  the  Church  and 
Baptist  Societies* 

KAPm :  An  island  of  New  Zealand,  in 
Cook's  straitB,  whose  chief  soit  his  sons  500 
miles  for  a  missionary.  The  whole  island  had 
embraced  Christianity,  by  the  labors  of  one 
natiye,  who  had  ^one  there  of  his  own  accord. 

KARANGAN:  Formerly  a  station  of 
the  American  Board  in  Borneo. 

KARENS  :  An  interesting  race  of  abori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  regions 
of  the  southern  and  eastern  portions  of  Bur- 
mah Proper,  and  all  ports  of  the  Tenasserim 
proyinces,  extending  into  the  western  portions 
of  Siam,  sod  thence  northward  amon^  the 
Shyans.  It  is  impossible  to  form  a  satisfac- 
tory estimate  of  their  numbers.  In  the  pro- 
yince  of  Tayoy  a  British  census  makes  the 
mmiber  2500.  Around  Manlmain  and  Ban- 
eoon  there  are  perhaps  20,000  more.  In 
biam  and  Laos,  there  are  probably  10,000, 
making  in  all,  about  30,000w  They  are  a  quiet 
and  intelligent  pec^le,  liying  by  agriculture, 
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and  their  goyemment  is  patriarchal.  Th^ 
haye  rece|;red  the  Gkwpel  with  great  readiness, 
and  among  them  the  missions  of  the  American 
Baptists  haye  met  with  wonderful  success.  (See 
Burmah,)  

KAT  BIYEB:  A  district  in  South  Africa, 
on  the  borders  of  Kaffinria,  where  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  haye  a  station  at 
Fhilipton,  with  13  out-stations  on  Kat  Biyer, 
and  tour  in  Tambookee  land.  Hie  population 
consists  chiefly  of  liberated  Hottentots,  liying 
in  50  or  60  locations. 

KAUAI:  One  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
poup,  about  75  miles  north-west  of  Oahu.  It 
IS  46  miles  in  length  and  23  in  breadth,  moun- 
tainous, and  of  romantic  appearance. 

KAUKAUA :  A  station  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  New  ZoaJand.  It  stands 
on  a  plain  immediately  adjoining  a  mountain. 
The  Kaukaua  district  extends  from  Opotiki  in 
the  Bay  of  Plentjr  to  Waipux)  in  Open  Bay. 

KAU  :  A  district  in  the  south  or  tibe  island 
of  Hawaii,  where  is  a  station  of  the  American 
Board. 

KAWHTA  :  A  station  of  the  Wesleyans 
on  the  west  coast  of  New  Zealand. 

KEALAKEKtJA :  A  station  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  HawaiL 

KEALTA  ;  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  on  Hawaii,  Sandwich  Islands. 

KEISKAMMA :  A  station  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  in  Kaffi^land,  South 
Afinca. 

KEMEES :  A  tribe  mhabitin^  the  moun- 
tains of  Burmah,  in  many  of  their  habits  ro- 
sembling  the  Karens. 

KEmiENDINE :  A  Karen  yilkfe  near 
Rangoon ;  a  station  of  the  American  baptist 
Mission  at  Rangoon. 

KENT :  Town  of  liberated  Africans,  in  the 
parish  of  St  Edward,  at  Cape  Shilling,  Sier- 
ra Leone,  West  Africa,  about  40  miles  south 
of  Freetown — station  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society. 

KERIKERI:  A  station  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  New  Zealand. 

KHAMIESBifRG  :  A  station  of  the  Wes- 
leyan Missionary  Society  in  littie  Namaqna* 
land,  South  Africa. 

KHAMTIS  :  One  of  the  races  occappng 
the  country  of  Assam,  to  whom  the  missiona- 
ries of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union 
hayejpreached. 

KHAN  :  In  Asia,  a  goyemor,  a  prince,  a 
king.    Also,  an  inn. 

KHARI :  A  station  of  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  Bengal. 

KHABPUT :  Proq)ectiyely  a  station  of 
the  American  Board  among  tne  Armenians. 
It  is  in  Northern  Mesopotamia,  on  an  extend- 
ed, well-cultiyated,  and  beautiful  plain,  haying 
a  delightful  climate ;  366  yillagcs  on  the  plain, 
with  an  Armenian  population,  including  that 
of  the  city,  of  at  least  100,000  souls. 
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KHUNDITA :  A  station  of  the  General 
Baptists  in  Orissa,  about  200  miles  south 
from  Calcutta.  It  is  surrounded  b^  populous 
villages,  and  not  far  from  the  large  town  of 
Jageepore, 

KING  WILLIAM'S  TOWN :  A  station 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  on  the  Buf- 
falo river,  South  Africa. 

KING  AVILL'S  TOWN  :  A  station  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Board  in  West  Africa. 

KINGSTON  :  The  capital  of  the  Island  of 
St.  Vincent,  W.  I.,  and  a  station  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Missionary  Society.  Pop.  8,000.  It  is 
situated  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  island, 
and  stretches  along  the  seashore,  the  moun- 
tains gradually  rising  behind  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  to  a  considerable  height. 

KIOSK :  In  Turkey,  a  summer-house. 

KIRKWOOD  :  Station  of  the  United 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  in  Tambookie- 
land,  Soutli  Africa,  on  the  river  Ixhouse. 

KISSOR :  One  of  the  Banda  Islands,  a 
group  of  the  Moluccas,  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. 

KISSEY :  Town  of  liberated  Africans,  and 
station  of  the  Church  Missionary  Societv,  in 
the  River  District,  Sierra  Leone,  West  Airica, 
about  three  miles  east  of  Freetown,  on  the 
Sierra  river. 

KLAAS  VOOK'S  RI\rER  :  A  station  of 
the  Ix>ndon  Missiouarv  Society  in  Little  Nar 
maqualand,  South  Africa. 

KNAPP'S  HOPE:  A  station  of  the 
London  Missionarv  Society,  among  the  Kaf- 
frcs  in  South  Africa. 

KOHALA :  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  Hawaii. 

KOKFONTEIN  :  A  station  of  the  Rhen- 
ish Missionary  Society  in  Little  Namaqua, 
South  Africa. 

KOLOA :  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  the  island 
of  Kaui. 

KOLOBENG :  The  most  inland  station 
jof  the  Loudon  Missionary  Society,  in  South 
Africa,  situated  on  the  southern  borders  of  the 
Kalahari  desert,  200  miles  N.  E.  by  N.  from 
Kuruman. 

KOMMAGGAS:  A  station  of  the  Rhen- 
ish Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa,  in  the 
north-west  comer  of  Cape  Colony. 

KOTGHUR:  A  station  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  the  capital  of  a  chiefship 
of  the  same  name,  in  Himmalaya,  India,  be- 
tween the  Sutlej  and  Jumna,  on  a  declivity  of 
the  Whartoo  Mountain,  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  Sutlej,  at  an  elevation  of  6,634  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  high  road  to 
Thibet  The  language  of  the  inhabitants 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  hilly  parts  of  the 
Sutlej.  ^  ^ 

KRAAL :  A  small  village  in  Africa,  con- 
£istiiig  of  a  few  native  huts. 

TK'RISHNAGUR :     A    station   of     the 


Church  Missionary  Sociel^,  a  little  to  the 
north-west  of  Calcutta. 

KRISHNAPORE:  A  station  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  Hindostan. 

KRUSFONTEIN :  An  outrsUtion  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa, 
situated  on  a  dry  and  barren  piece  of  land, 
near  the  Gamtoos  river. 

KULANGSU,  or  KOOLANGSOO  :  A 
small  island  near  the  city  of  Amoy,  China,  oo 
cupied  as  a  station  by  the  Presbyterian  BoaixL 

KUMASI,  KOOMASSIB,  or  COOMAS- 
SIE  :  The  capital  of  Ashantee.  Population* 
15,000.  A  station  of  the  Wcsleyan  Miaaon- 
ary  Society. 

KUMISS  :  An  intoxicating  liquor  distilled 
from  mare's  milk,  in  use  among  the  Tartars. 

KURUMAN :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa,  630  miles 
north-east  of  Cape  Town,  among  the  Bechn- 
anas. 

KYOUK  PHYOO  :  A  town  in  ArracaB, 
on  Ramree  Island,  where  the  mission  of  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  in  Am- 
can  was  first  planted. 

LABRADOR  AND  GREENLAlND: 
These  two  countries  are  grouped  together  m 
one  article  on  account  of  the  connection  <^  the 
missions,  particularly  those  of  the  IJDitod 
Brethren,  which  may  be  considered  as  in  iaci 
but  one  mission. 

Greenland. — Greenland  is  the  remotest 
tract  of  land  in  the  north,  lying  between 
Europe  and  America,  and  is  divided  into  East 
and  vVest  Greenland.  The  eastern  coast  is 
almost  inaccessible,  but  on  the  western  coast 
the  Danes  have  erected  several  factories,  for 
the  purpose  of  canning  on  the  whale  fistej. 
The  want  of  large  timber  is  in  some  measure 
compensated  by  the  drift-wood,  which  floats  in 
great  quantities  into  the  bays  and  islands,  and 
serves  the  Europeans  for  fuel,  and  the  natives 
for  building  their  houses,  tents,  and  boats. 
The  population  of  Greenland  is  estimated  at 
6,000 ;  150  or  200  of  whom  are  Europeans. 
They  are  a  remarkably  docile  and  harmless 
people,  and  the  missionaries  have  not  had  to 
encounter  among  them  any  fixed  forms  of 
superstition  or  idolatry. 

The  climate  in  this  country  is  intensely  cold, 
sometimes  so  severe  that  beer,  and  even  brandy, 
freeze  in  a  room  heated  by  a  stove,  and  yet  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  bays  and  tlie  water 
between  the  islands  are  seldom  froasen  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  sometimes  thev  remain 
open  during  the  whole  winter.  This  is  of 
great  advantage  to  the  Greenlanders,  as  their 
principal  subsistence  is  derived  from  fishing. 

The  summer  seldom  lasts  above  fonr  months, 
and  even  then  it  frequently  snows,  and  the 
frost  never  leaves  the  ground  entirely,  as  the 
ravs  of  the  sun  seldom  penetrate  above  a  foot 
below  the  surface.  Yet  the  heat  in  snmmer  is 
said  by  the  missionaries  to  be  as  great  as  in 
any  part  of  England  or  Germany,  thoaefa  of 
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shorter  duration.  There  is  scarce  any  night 
in  summer,  as  the  sun  does  not  remain  more 
than  two  or  three  hours  below  the  horizon, 
and  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains  his  beams 
are  reflected  even  at  midnight,  so  that  a  person 
seated  in  a  room  may  read  and  write  without 
the  aid  of  a  candle.  And,  though  the  winter 
nights  are  proportionably  long,  yet  the  dark- 
ness is  considerably  lessened  by  the  stronger 
light  of  the  moon,  tne  prevalence  of  the  aurora 
borealis,  and  by  reflections  from  the  ice  and 
snow. 

The  natives  are  of  a  tawny  hue  and  low 
stature,  with  veiry  dark  or  black  ^es,  and 
strong,  flowing  hair.  They  are  clad  the  whole 
year  round  in  fur  dresses,  made  of  the  skins  of 
seals  and  reindeer,  v€^  neatly  sewed  b;^  the 
women.  Then:  dwellings  are  of  two  kinds : 
first,  tents,  which  are  covered  with  seal-skins, 
and  constitute  their  summer  habitations ;  sec- 
ondly, winter  houses,  constructed  of  large 
stones,  the  walls  being  a  jard  in  thickness, 
and  the  crevices  filled  up  with  earth  and  sods. 
The  roof  is  of  wood,  covered  first  with  sods, 
and  the  whole  overroread  with  skins.  The 
inside  breadUi  of  such  a  house  is  generally  12 
feet,  but  its  length  varies  from  24  to  72  feet, 
according  to  the  number  of  inmates.  Four, 
or  even  ten,  families  live  together  in  a  house, 
the  apartments  being  separated  from  each 
other  by  screens,  made  of  skins.  In  every 
apartment  a  lamp  is  kept  constantly  burning, 
which  lights  and  heats  it,  and  serves  also  for 
cooking.  There  is  not  a  great  regard  for 
cleanliness,  and  the  smell  of  the  train-oil  is 
ofiensive,  but  the  contentment  of  the  Green- 
landers  amid  their  poverty,  and  the  order  and 
stillness  observed  among  those  who  dwell  to- 
gether, excite  the  admiration  of  Europeans. 

Notwithstanding  the  rigors  of  the  climate 
and  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  the  missionaries 
have  succeeded  in  laying  out  gardens,  in  which 
they  grow  lettuce,  cabbages,  radishes,  turnips, 
and  a  few  other  vegetables.  However,  as  they 
cannot  be  sown  before  June,  and  killing  frosts 
commence  again  in  September,  they  remain 
small,  but  have  a  fine  flavor.  Oats  and  barley 
spring  up  very  fast,  but  never  come  to  matu- 
rity. Tne  missionaries  have  introduced  the 
breeding  of  sheep  and  goats,  though  hay  is 
difiicult  to  obtain,  as  it  comes  only  from  the 
valleys. 

Several  kinds  of  animals  and  flsh  are  ser- 
viceable to  Europeans  and  natives,  both  for 
traffic  and  food,  such  as  reindeer,  hares,  foxes, 
white  bears,  different  descriptions  of  winged 
game,  and  a  great  variety  of  fishes,  especially 
berrinp,  whidi,  in  the  beginning  of  summer, 
come  into  the  bays  in  such  shoals,  that  whole 
boats  can  be  filled  with  them  in  a  few  hours. 
But  the  seal  is  the  most  important  to  the 
Green]anders,as  it  furnishes  a  principal  article 
of  food,  and  also  serves  for  clothing,  bedding, 
covering  for  boats,  tents,  and  houses,  oil  for 
their  hmips,  implements  for  fishing  and  hunt- 


ing, and  also  serves  as  a  medium  of  traffic, 
inst[ead  of  money. 

MISSIONS. 

To  Hans  Egedt,  a  Danish  missionary,  belongs 
the  honorable  title  of  "  Apostie  of  dreenland" 
and  most  cheerfully  is  this  title  conceded  to 
him  by  the  Moravian  brethren.  It  was  in  the 
vear  1721  that  this  excellent  man  exchanf^ed 
his  comfortable  parsonage  at  Yogen,  in  Nor- 
way, for  th^leaK,  desolate  island  of  Kangek, 
near  the  mouth  of  BaaVs  river,  on  the  contig- 
uous mainland,  at  Groodhab,  on  the  western 
coast,  where  he  exerted  himself  with  patient 
and  unwearied  zeal,  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Greenlanders  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  Through 
ten  weary  years,  with  very  little  apparent  suc- 
cess, he  persevered  in  his  labors;  but  it  ap- 
peared as  if  the  mission  must  be  abandon^, 
when  a  new  era  began  to  dawn  upon  benighted 
Greenland.  In  1831,  two  baptized  Greenland- 
ers, who  had  been  taken  to  Denmark  by  some 
colonists,  gave  much  interesting  information 
relative  to  the  state  of  the  nation  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  the  comparative  failure  of 
the  mission.  This  being  reported  to  the  con- 
gregation at  Hcrmhut,  a  young  brother,  named 
Matthew  Stach,  felt  an  impulse  which  he  could 
not  resi^  to  oflfer  himself  as  a  missionary  to 
the  Greenland  race.  His  ofier  was  accepted ; 
and  the  brethren  Christian  Stach,  cousin  of 
Matthew,  and  Christian  David,  the  veteran 
emigrant  from  Moravia,  both  common  work- 
ingmen,  were  commissioned  to  accompany 
him.  On  the  19th  of  January,  1733,  these 
brethren  set  out  on  foot  for  Copenhagen,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  500  miles. 

Nothing  can  more  strikingly  exhibit  the 
zeal  of  these  devoted  servants  of  Christ,  and 
their  truly  apostolic  spirit,  than  the  manner  in 
which  they  entered  upon  their  great  work. 
They  literally  obeyed  the  injunction,  '*  Take 
nothing  for  your  journey."  ''There  was  no 
need,"  says  one  of  them,  "  of  much  time  or  ex- 
pens^  in  onr  eqaipment  The  coDgregation 
consisted  chiefly  of  poor  exiles,  who  had  not 
much  to  give,  and  we  ourselves  had  nothing 
but  the  clothes  on  our  backs.  We  bad  been 
used  to  make  shift  with  little,  and  did  not  trou- 
ble our  heads  how  we  should  get  to  Greenland, 
or  how  we  should  live  there.  The  day  before 
our  departure  a  friend  in  Venice  sent  a  dona- 
tion, aod  part  of  this  we  received  for  our  jour- 
ney to  Copenhagen.  Now  we  considered  our- 
selves richly  provided  for,  and  therefore  would 
take  nothing  of  any  one  on  the  road,  believing 
that  he  who  bad  procured  us  something  for  our 
journey  at  the  very  critical  moment,  would 
also  supply  us  with  everything  requisite  for 
accomplishing  our  purpose,  whenever  it  should 
be  needful." 

On  arriving  at  Copenhagen  they  were  kind- 
ly received  by  many  frienik ;  but  their  design 
appeared  romantic  and  unreasonable,  especialiy 
as  the  Danish  mission  to  Greenland  was  in  a 
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low  state,  and  the  gOTernment  was  inclined  to 
withdraw  its  colonists  altogether.  In  this  state 
of  things  a  residence  on  the  coast  of  Greenland 
was  regarded  as  highly  dangerons,  both  on  ac- 
count of  exposure  to  the  cruelty  of  the  natives, 
and  the  liability  of  being  left  without  anyr^- 
alar  sapply  of  provisions  from  Europe.  These 
reports  however  did  not  dispirit  the  mLftion- 
aries,  who  on  beine  asked  by  Count  PksSi 
*^  How  they  intended  to  maintain  themselves 
in  Greenland,''  answered,  **  By  th|g^b(Hr  of  our 
hands,  and  God's  blessing,"  adding,  '*  that  they 
would  build  a  house  and  cultivate  a  piece  of 
land,  and  not  be  burdensome  to  any."  On 
being  told  by  the  Count  that  there  was  no 
timber  fit  for  building  in  that  country,  th^ 
said,  '*  If  this  is  the  case  we  will  diff  a  hole  in 
the  earth  and  live  there."  Astoni^ed  at  their 
lardor  in  the  cause  in  which  thev  had  embarked, 
the  Count  replied,  '*  No ;  you  shall  not  be  driv- 
en to  that  extremity ;  take  timber  with  vou 
and  build  a  house ;  accept  of  these  fifty  dollars 
for  that  purpose."  Thev  then  committed 
their  cause  to  Him  who  orders  all  things,  and 
on  the  10th  of  April,  1733,  ther^  sailed  from 
Copenhagen,  and  on  the  20th  of  the  next  month 
the^  reached  the  place  of  their  destination, 
having  had  a  safe  and  speedj  passage. 

They  soon  fixed  upon  a  place,  to  which  they 
afterwards  gave  the  name  of  New  tierrnhtd, 
and  here  the^  kneeled  down  and  invoked  the 
blessing  of  God  on  themselves  and  their  under- 
taking. Their  first  labor  was  to  erect  a  small 
hut,  as  a  shelter  aeainst  the  inclemencv  of  the 
climate.  A  few  days  after  they  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  their  proper  dwelling,  for  which  they 
had  brought  the  timber  with  them  from  Copen- 
hagen. The  season  was  remarkably  in  tneir 
favor,  the  ice  and  snow  having  melted  a  month 
sooner  than  usual.  Besides  their  own  house 
they  built  one  after  the  Greenland  manner,  for 
the  accommodation  of  such  of  the  natives  as 
might  be  induced  to  come  to  them  for  instruo- 
taon.  During  the  first  year  of  their  residence 
in  Greenland  the  small-pox  prevailed  to  a  fright- 
ful extent,  during  whicn  the  brethren  exerted 
themselves  much  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and 
dving,  till  at  length  they  were  violently  attack- 
ea  themselves,  and  nearly  lost  the  use  of  their 
limbs.  Having  thus  passed  their  first  year, 
ihey  were  strengthened  ana  enconraged  in  1734, 
by  the  arrival  of  two  brethren,  Beck  and 
Boenish,  who  came  in  the  character  of  aasist- 
ants. 

They  now  resolved  to  pursue  their  work  with 
redoubled  ardor,  and  applied  themselves  to  the 
study  of  the  language  with  unremitting  dili- 
gence. Unused  though  they  were  to  grammars 
of  any  kind,  they  soon  conquered  the  greatest 
difficulties,  so  as  to  be  able  to  hold  a  abort 
conversation  with  the  natives.  They  also  ob- 
tained some  copies  of  pieces  which  Mr.  Egede, 
Uie  Danish  missionary,  had  translated,  such  as 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  embraced  every 


opportunity  of  reading  these  to  the  GfeeBknd 
era,  with  instractioas  suited  to  make  in  int 
pression  on  thdr  hearts.  By  these  means  thej 
conciliated  the  esteem  of  the  natives,  who  ofusD 
visited  them,  though  not  without  asking  for 
some  article  that  struck  their  fan<7,  shoviog 
that  they  were  actuated  by  selfish  motives. 

In  1735  some  ships  arrived  from  Europe,  but 
without  bringing  them  supplies  of  any  descrip- 
tion. They  were  therefore  reduced  to  grest 
distress,  as  their  whole  stock  of  provisioDSooih 
sisted  of  a  barrel  and  a  half  of  oatmeal  Tbej 
had  been  less  sacoessfid  than  usual  in  hontiog 
and  fishix^,  and  on  attempting  to  buy  seals  of 
the  natives,  the  most  exorbitant  prices  wm 
asked,  aiuJ  in  some  cases  Ihey  refused  to  sdlat 
alL  But  in  the  spring  of  1736  an  unexpected 
supply  of  provisions  was  sent  to  them  froa 
Holland,  and  by  a  person  from  whon  no  sid 
had  ever  been  solicited.  The  same  mdiTidosl 
promised  them  other  supplies  for  the  enaoiBg 
season. 

In  July,  1736,  some  Danish  ahms  airifed, 
bringing  with  them  the  mother  of  Matthew 
Stacb,  a  widow  about  fiorty-five  years  of  m, 
with  her  two  daughters,  Bosina  and  Aona,w 
former  twenty-two,  and  the  latter  tweire  jnzb 
of  age.  Their  domestic  a&iis  were  now  cob- 
fided  to  female  hands ;  and  the  two  jmffx 
being  desirous  of  acting  as  miasionarieB  amwg 
their  own  sex,  applied  themselves  seduIoasiT 
and  successfully  to  the  study  of  the  Oieeniaoa 
languajge. 

Th&i  temporal  circumstances  were  now  more 
comfortable,  but  they  were  severely  tried  with 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  8avages»  wbft 
seldom  visited  them  except  in  <jue8t  of  Tictasla, 
and  who  were  strongly  averse  to  religion  con- 
versation. If  a  missionary  remained  with  then 
more  than  <Hie  night»  they  employed  eT»7 
means  to  draw  him  into  tiieir  diasolate  prac- 
tices, and,  failing  in  this,  the^  endeavored  to 
provoke  him  by  mimicking  his  reading,  jnj- 
ing,  and  singing,  or  by  interruptinff  these  oa- 
cises  with  frightful  howling  and  the  dea&oug 
noise  of  drums.  On  some  occasions  they  evoi 
pelted  the  brethren  with  stones,  destroyed  their 
goods,  strove  to  drive  their  boat  oat  to  fin* 
and  even  threatened  to  assassinate  them  u 
their  tent  In  the  midst  of  aU  theK  daogen. 
however,  they  were  merciftdly  P'^^'^^i^l 

Thus  five  years  passed  awa^,  and  t^*."^ 
ren  witnessed  no  abiding  fruits  of  their  seli- 
denying  labor.  They  had  tilled  a  soil  apfW 
entfy  unfit  for  culture,  and  in  tcais  had  am 
the  seed  on  hearts  miareDtly  as  harrea  as  tbe 
coast  where  they  had  pitched  their  tests,  int 
now  the  Lord  was  about  t»  bless  their  work  a 
a  new  and  peculiar  manner. 

«In  June,  1738,"writethemis«OBariflHr"»«V 
6outh]anders,OT  people  from  the  south  of  CrccD- 

land,  visited  us.  Brother  Beck  was  at  tlusW 
translating  apart  of  StMatthew'bGoipeL  IV 

heathen  being  very  curious  to  know  the  oo» 
tents  (^  the  book,  he  raad  a  few  sentOMesraad 
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after  some  conversation  with  them,  asked 
whether  they  had  an  immortal  sou],  and  where 
that  seal  woald  go  after  death.  Some  said, 
"  Up  yonder."  Others  said,  "  Down  to  the 
ab^^B.''  Having  rectified  their  notions  on  this 
point,  he  inqnired,  "Who  made  heaven  and 
earth,  man,  and  all  other  things  ?  "  They  re- 
plied that  they  did  not  know,  nor  had  they 
ever  heard,  bat  that  it  most  certainly  be  some 
great  and  mighty  being.  He  then  gave  them 
an  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  the 
fall  of  man,  and  his  recovery  by  Christ  In 
speaking  of  the  redemption  of  man,  the  Spirit 
of  €rod  enabled  him  to  enlarge  with  more  than 
Qsaal  energy,  on  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
the  Redeemer,  and  in  the  most  pathetic  manner 
to  exhort  his  hearers  to  consider  the  vast  ex- 
pense at  which  Jesns  had  ransomed  their  souls, 
and  no  longer  reject  the  mercy  offered  them  in 
the  Gospel.  He  then  read  to  them  out  of  the 
New  Testament  the  history  of  our  Saviour's 
agony  in  the  garden. 

Upon  this  tne  Lord  opened  the  heart  of  one 
of  the  company,  whose  name  was  Kayamak, 
who,  stepping  up  to  the  table  in  an  earnest 
manner,  exclaimed :  **  How  was  that  ?  tell  me 
that  once  more,  for  I  do  desire  to  be  saved." 
These  words,  the  like  of  which  had  never  be- 
fore been  uttered  by  a  Greenlandcr,  so  pene^ 
trated  the  soul  of  Mr.  Beck,  that  with  great 
emotion  and  enlargement  of  heart,  he  gave 
them  a  general  account  of  the  life  and  death 
of  our  Saviour,  and  of  the  scheme  of  salvation 
through  him. 

In  the  mean  time  the  other  missionaries  who 
had  been  abroad  on  business,  returned,  and 
with  delight  joined  their  fellow-laborers  in  tes- 
tifying of  the  grace  of  God  in  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  Some  of  the  pagans  laid  their 
hands  on  their  mouths,  which  is  their  usual  cus- 
tom when  struck  with  astonishment.  Others, 
who  did  not  relish  the  subject,  slunk  away 
secretly,  but  several  requestea  to  be  taught  to 
pray,  and  frequently  repeated  'the  expressions 
used  by  the  missionaries,  in  order  to  nx  them 
in  their  memories.  In  short,  they  manifested 
finch  an  earnest  and  serious  concern  for  their 
salvation,  as  the  missionaries  had  never  witr 
oessed  before,  and  at  ffoing  away  they  pomis- 
ed  soon  to  return,  and  hear  more  of  this  sub- 
ject They  also  promised  to  tell  it  to  their 
countrymen. 

The  impresnon  made  on  Kayamak  was 
not  transient,  for  the  word  had  taken  deep 
root  in  his  heart  He  frequently  visited  the 
missionaries,  and  at  length  took  up  his  resi- 
dence with  them.  He  told  them  that  he  often 
felt  a  monition  in  his  heart  to  pray,  and  when 
they  spoke  to  him  he  was  often  so  much  aflcct- 
ed,  that  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 
Considering  the  ^neral  stupidity  of  the 
Greenlanders,  the  missionaries  were  not  a  lit- 
tle surprised  at  th)B  quickness  with  which  he 
comprehended  every  thing  which  they  told 
him,  and  at  the  retention  of  his  memory.    He 


manifested  very  strong  attachment  to  them^ 
and  a  constant  desire  for  further  instruction. 

By  means  of  his  conversion,  those  who  lived 
in  the  same  tent  with  him  were  brought  under 
conviction.  Thus  before  the  end  of  the  monU) 
three  large  families  came  with  all  their  pro- 
perty, and  pitched  their  tents  near  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  missionaries,  ''in  order,"  as  they 
said,  "  to  hear  the  joyful  news  of  man's  re- 
demption." Hiev  all  appeared  much  affected, 
and  even  some  who  had  formerly  opposed  the 
word,  declared  that  they  won]fi  now  believe, 
and  winter  with  the  missionaries.  Most  of 
them,  however,  soon  went  away  to  hunt  rein* 
deer,  but  Kayamak  refused  to  accompany  them, 
lest  thereby  harm  should  come  to  his  soul.  If 
enticed  to  go  away,  he  would  reply  by  some 
short  remark,  such  as  '^  I  will  stay  with  my 
teachers  and  hear  the  word  of  God,  which  I 
have  once  found  sweet  to  my  taste."  If  they 
railed  at  him  he  held  his  peace,  after  he  had 
home  his  testimony  to  tne  troth  in  a  few 
serious  words.  At  length  he  prevailed  so  far 
on  some  of  his  nearest  relatives,  that  they  re- 
solved to  return,  and  even  some  other  families 
desired  leave  to  settle  near  the  missionaries. 

Thus,  in  October,  1738,  when  the  Green- 
landers  left  their  tents  to  move  into  their  win- 
ter houses,  above  twenty  persons  took  up  their 
abode  near  the  brethren.  This  induced  them 
to  commence  morning  and  evening  devotions, 
with  the  two  families  of  Kayarnak,  and  his 
rdation  Simek,  besides  the  reading  and  ex- 
pounding of  the  Scriptures  on  the  Lord's  day. 
Five  of  these  persons,  who  appeared  most 
serious,  they  selected,  as  suitable  candidates 
for  baptism,  and  gave  them  more  frequent  in- 
straction  in  the  troths  of  salvation. 

The  year  1739  was  distinguished  in  the  mis- 
sion, by  the  baptism  of  the  first  Greenland 
converts.  This  interesting  and  solemn  service 
was  performed  on  Sunday,  March  29th.  The 
candidates  having,  before  the  whole  assembly, 
given  a  full  account  of  the  ground  of  their 
nope,  and  promised  to  renounce  all  heathen 
customs  ana  superstitions,  to  remain  with  their 
teachers,  and  walk  worthily  of  the  Gospel ; 
were  in  fervent  prayer,  and  with  imposition  of 
hands,  commenaed  to  the  grace  or  God,  and 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  presence  of 
the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  was  felt  in  the 
most  powerful  manner  during  this  transao- 
tion ;  the  tears  flowed  in  streams  from  the  eyes 
of  those  just  baptized,  and  the  spectators  were 
so  overcome,  that  they  earnestly  desired  to  be 
made  partakers  of  the  same  grace.  The  first 
fruits  of  the  Greenland  nation,  who  by  this 
rite  were  publicly  ingrafted  into  the  Christian 
church,  were  Kayarnak,  his  wife,  his  son  and 
his  daughter. 

Scarcely  a  month  had  elapsed  before  the 
joy  occasioned  by  this  event  was  saccecded  by 
a  dark  cloud.  The  brother-in-law  of  Kayar- 
nak, who  1^  resided  with  the  missionaries, 
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was  murdered  by  a  northern  banditti ;  and  as 
Kayarnak  and  his  snrviying  brother-in-law 
were  threatened  with  the  same  fate,  the  for- 
mer resolved  to  retire  with  his  family  to  the 
south.  The  missionaries  were  sorely  tried 
with  the  loss  of  these  first  converts,  besides 
haying  to  bear  the  reproach,  that  though  they 
might  baptize  Greenland  pagans,  they  could 
never  imbue  them  with  Christianity,  nor 
wean  them  from  their  roving  habits.  But 
they  trusted  that  these  events  might  be  over- 
ruled by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel;  and  so  it 
proved ;  for  but  a  short  time  had  elapsed, 
when  21  boats  filled  with  Southlanders  arrived 
at  the  mission  station,  with  the  intelligence 
that  they  had  met  with  Kayarnak  and  his 
family,  who  had  told  them  many  wonderful 
things  of  a  religious  nature,  and  had  directed 
them  to  apply  to  the  brethren  for  more  ample 
and  satisfactory  instructions.  Soon  after  tnis 
event  9  families  of  the  Greenlanders  returned 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  mission&rv  settlement. 

The  missionaries  thus  found  occasion  for 
great  thankfulness  and  encouragement ;  but 
amid  all  their  rejoicings  they  signed  with  un- 
ntterable  grief  over  the  absence  of  Kayarnak, 
and  could  not  venture  to  cherish  the  smallest 
hope  of  his  return.  One  day,  however,  while 
they  were  attending  the  nuptial  dinner  of 
Frederic  Boenish  and  Anna  Stach,  he  sudden- 
ly entered  their  dwelling,  after  about  a  year's 
absence,  and  on  this  occasion  they  had  the  sat- 
isfaction to  discover  that  not  only  had  he  re- 
mained steadfast,  but  that  he  had  brought  with 
him  his  brother  and  his  family,  to  whom  he 
had  communicated  the  glad  news  of  salvation. 
About  the  same  time  several  other  Greenland- 
ers took  up  their  abode  at  New  Hermhut, 
and  gave  unquestionable  proo&  that  they  were 
the  subjects  of  serious  and  deep  convictions ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  persecution  of  their  coun- 
trymen, they  continued  steadfast,  and  rendered 
many  important  services  to  the  missionaries. 

Early  m  1741,  Kayarnak  was  attacked  with 
a  pleurisy,  which  soon  put  an  end  to  his  earth- 
ly labors.  During  his  illness  he  exhibited  the 
utmost  patience,  and  appeared  alike  regardless 
of  worldly  concerns  and  of  bodiljr  sufferings. 
Observing  his  relatives  bathed  m  tears,  he 
affectionately  said,  "  Why  do  you  weep  on  my 
account  ?  Are  you  not  aware  that  when  be- 
lievers die  thev  go  to  Jesus,  and  become  p!lLr- 
takers  of  everlasting  joy  ?  As  I  was  the  first 
of  our  nation  who  was  converted  by  his  grace, 
he  has  determined  that  I  should  be  the  first  to 
enter  into  his  presence.  He  knows  how  to 
provide  for  you  in  my  absence,  and  if  you 
remain  faithful  to  the  end,  we  shall  surely 
meet  again,  and  rejoice  for  ever  before  the 
throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb."  These  words 
completely  tranquilized  the  minds  of  his  wife 
and  brother,  who  evinced  the  most  pious  re- 
signation to  the  bereavement  which  they  were 
called  to  endure,  and  solicited  the  missionaries 


to  bury  him  aceording  to  the  rites  of 
Christian  religion,  which  request  was  complied 
with,  and  he  was  buried  amid  the  most  solemn 
and  impressive  services. 

From  this  time  the  missioniuries  fonnd  the 
field  of  their  labors  gradually  extending. 
Wherever  the  new  converts  went  in  quest  of 
food,  they  proclaimed  the  riches  of  the  grace 
of  Christ,  and  numbers  were  led  to  the  Mora- 
vian settlement,  anxious  to  understand  tiioee 
things  more  fully.  One  of  the  baptized  Green- 
landers  informed  the  missionaries  that  he  had 
found  his  countrymen,  many  leagues  to  the 
north,  so  anxious  to  be  instructed  in  the  things 
of  religion,  that  they  urged  him  to  spend  a 
whole  night  with  them  in  conversation.  Even 
one  of  their  angekoks,  or  necromancers,  was 
brought  under  such  serious  impressions,  that  he 
wept  almost  incessantly  during  two  days,  and 
as^rted  that  he  had  dreamed  he  was  in  bdl 
where  he  witnessed  scenes  which  it  woold  be 
utterly  impossible  to  describe.  AVTien  this 
general  awakening  began  to  subside,  the  ne- 
cromancers circulated  the  most  absurd  and 
ridiculous  stories  about  the  effects  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  ;  but  God  frustrated  these  attacks 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  company  of  believers 
increased ;  so  that  at  the  close  of  1748  no  less 
than  230  Greenlanders  resided  at  Xew  Herm- 
hut, of  whom  35  had  been  baptized  in  Uie 
course  of  that  year. 

In  1747,  the  brethren  erected  their  first 
church,  the  frame  and  boards  of  which  had 
been  sent  them  by  friends  in  Europe,  and  in 
this  house  they  frequently  had  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  congregations  of  more  than  300 
persons.  At  the  same  time  some  commodious 
storehouses  were  built,  both  for  the  brethren 
and  their  converts ;  and  such  excellent  re^snila- 
tions  were  adopted  in  the  settlement,  that  the 
believing  Greenlanders  not  only  subsisted  com- 
fortably, but  were  enabled  to  extend  aid  to 
others  m  times  of  scarcity. 

The  winter  of  1752,  and  also  the  winter  fol- 
lowing, were  rendered  extremely  trying  by  the 
dreadful  intensity  of  the  cold,  which  made  it 
nearly  impossible  to  obtain  food,  and  threat- 
ened  a  general  famine ;  and  to  this  was  added 
a  contagious  distemper,  introduced  by  some 
Dutch  vessels.  It  carried  off  great  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  no  less  than  35  of  the 
converts  fell  victims  to  this  terrible  malady. 
But  these  trials  furnished  to  the  missionaries 
the  most  pleasing  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  baptized  Greenlanders,  who  soaght  in 
every  way  to  relieve  the  distressed,  even  when 
suffering  themselves,  and  who  were  enabled  to 
meet  death  with  great  peace  and  composure, 
"  knowing  in  whom  they  had  believed." 

In  1758,  the  congregation  at  New  Herm- 
hut having  become  numerous,  the  missicmaries 
felt  anxious  to  establish  a  new  settlement, 
more  contiguous  to  the  Southlanders,  many  of 
whom  had  repeatedly  solicited  them  to  come 
and  reside  in  their  part  of  the  couutiy.    On 
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hearing  of  this,  Matthew  Stach,  one  of  the 
first  foanders  of  the  Greenland  mission,  but 
who  was  now  in  Europe,  resolved  on  resoming 
his  labors  in  the  proposed  new  field.  Accord- 
ingly, in  May,  1758,  he  set  sail  with  two  as- 
sistant brethren,  and  arrived  at  New  Hernn- 
hut  in  safety.  After  resting  a  few  weeks, 
these  throe  brethren,  with  foor  Greenland  fam- 
ilies, proceeded  in  search  of  a  sitoation  for  a 
new  settlement ;  and  after  carefully  exploring 
that  part  of  the  country  to  which  their  atten- 
tion nad  been  directed,  they  fixed  upon  an 
island  about  three  miles  from  the  main  ocean, 
and  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  Danish  fac- 
tory at  Fisher's  Bay.  This  spot  did  not  afford 
sach  a  prospect  of  the  sea  as  they  could  desire, 
but  it  possessed  three  advantages  of  great  im- 
portance, viz.,  fresh  water,  which  is  never 
entirely  frozen  over,  a  secure  harbor  for  their 
boats,  and  a  strand  which  remains  open  the 
whole  year.  Here,  therefore,  they  pitched 
their  tents,  and  called  the  place  Lichtenfels. 

Owing  to  the  scarcitv  of  building  materials, 
they  were  likely  to  suffer,  if  not  to  perish,  for 
want  of  shelter,  when,  by  a  most  remarkable 
proTidence,  beams  suitable  for  their  purpose 
were  driAed  on  to  the  shore. 

In  1760,  the  brethren  at  Lichtenfels  bap- 
tized the  first  heathen  family  at  that  place, 
consisting  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  with  their  son 
and  daughter ;  and  the  congregation  was  now 
rapidly  increasing.  The  next  year  they  ob- 
tained a  supply  of  building  materials  from 
Europe,  and  erected  a  commodious  mission 
house  and  a  spacious  church,  in  which  their 
numerous  hearers  could  be  accommodated. 
At  New  Herrnhut,  in  the  mean  time,  the  cause 
of  Christ  prospered,  and  between  30  and  40 
persons  were  annually  admitted  to  the  church 
by  baptism. 

So  remarkably  had  the  lives  and  health  of 
the  Moravian  brethren  been  preserved,  that 
the  original  founders  of  the  mission  still 
labored  with  undiminished  toergy  and  zeal, 
having  been  almost  30  years  in  the  field.  But 
in  1763,  the  mission  sustained  a  severe  loss  in 
the  death  of  Frederick  Boenish,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  54,  after  29  years  of  toil  on  the 
dreary  coast  of  Greenland.  In  the  winter  of 
1768,  an  aged  angekok  (sorcerer,)  who  had 
often  heard  the  Gospel,  became  alarmed  about 
his  future  state,  renounced  his  mode  of  life, 
confessed  that  he  and  the  other  angekoks  had 
deceived  the  people,  and  not  only  exhorted 
them  to  repent  and  turn  to  God,  but  sent  mes- 
sengers to  the  brethren  at  New  Herrnhut  with 
an  earnest  solicitation  that  a  missionary  might 
be  sent  to  instruct  them  in  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel.  The  request  was  complied  with  ;  and 
BO  extensive  was  the  awakening  that  took  place 
among  the  natives,  that  in  little  more  than 
twelve  months  two  hundred  were  admitted  into 
the  church  by  baptism,  at  the  two  settlements 
of  New  Herrnhut  and  Lichtenfels. 

In  1773,  Christopher  Michael  Koenigsoer 


arrived  in  Greenland  as  superintendent  of  the 
mission  in  that  country.  Having  received  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  he  was  well 
oualified  to  correct  the  translations  of  his  pre- 
aecessors ;  and  he  added  to  their  little  stock  a 
Greenland  hymn-book,  a  catechism,  and  some 
other  pieces  of  a  devotional  nature. 

In  1774,  two  of  the  brethren  sailed  from 
Lichtenfels,  in  order  to  form  a  third  settlement 
in  the  south  of  Greenland.  After  a  voyage  of 
about  six  weeks,  they  arrived  at  the  island  of 
Onartok,  where  they  were  surprised  to  find,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  warm  spring,  a  verdant  mea- 
dow, abounding  with  different  kinds  of  flow- 
ers. But  it  was  not  a  good  place  for  obtain- 
ing provisions,  and  they  fixed  upon  a  spot  a 
little  distant,  four  miles  from  Lichtenfels,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Lichtenau.  Here 
they  found  an  extensive  field  for  their  exeiv 
tions,  and  their  labors  were  crowned  with  the 
most  ple&sing  success.  Even  at  first  consider- 
able numbers  of  the  heathen  flocked  to  hear 
them  preach,  so  that  they  were  frequently 
obliged  to  worship  in  the  open  air,  previous  to 
the  erection  of  a  church ;  and  during  the  win- 
ter of  1775  nearly  200  persons  took  up  their 
abode  with  them.  Many  of  these  were  bap- 
tized at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  believing  Greenlanders  at  Lichtenau 
exceeded  in  number  those  at  either  of  the 
other  settlements. 

In  1782  Greenland  was  visited  by  a  pesti- 
lence more  fatal  than  that  before  noticed,  and 
within  a  few  months  the  deaths  at  New  Herrn- 
hut amounted  to  180.  The  disease  broke 
out  later  at  Lichtenfels  and  Lichtenau,  but  it 
was  equally  fatal.  Among  the  heathen  Green- 
landers  the  mortality  was  still  more  frightful ; 
so  that  the  country  lost  by  this  visitation 
nearly  half  ite  inhabitants. 

About  the  same  time  the  directors  of  the 
Greenland  Trading  Company  issued  a  man- 
date, enjoining  that  fewer  Greenlanders  should 
reside  together  in  settlements.  This  led  to  a 
partial  dispersion  of  the  converts,  compelling 
them  to  fix  their  abodes  ten  or  twelve  miles 
from  the  missionaries,  by  which  means  they  were 
deprived  of  regular  instructions.  But  it  was 
soon  resolved  that  a  native  assistant  should 
accompany  each  party,  and  by  this  means,  and 
frequent  visits  from  the  missionaries,  their 
spiritual  wants  were  in  a  measure  provided 
for. 

In  1801,  so  great  had  been  the  success  of 
the  missionaries,  the  people  on  the  westem^^ 
coast  of  Greenland  had  nearly  all  embraced: 
Christianity,  and  of  the  women,  the  last  one. 
that  remained  in  heathenism  was  baptized  ini 
January  of  this  year.  During  many  years  fol- 
lowing the  above  date  the  general  course  of 
things  at  the  settlements  was  prosperous,  al- 
though great  trials  were  at  times  endured,, 
both  from  sickness  and  the  want  of  necessary 
food.  Particularly  in  1807,  the  war  betweea 
Great  Britain  and  Denmark  interrupted  com- 
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mnnication,  and  supplies  from  Europe  were 
entirely  cut  off.  The  utmost  distress  followed, 
and  many  died  of  hunger.  It  was  not  until 
1811  that  the  British  government  permitted 
the  Danes  to  send  yessels  with  provisions  to 
Greenland. 

In  a  letter,  written  July  1818,  the  excellent 
Mr.  Beck,  of  Lichtenau,  says,  "  Of  the  gr^tr 
est  part  of  our  congr^ation,  we  may  say^  with 
confidence,  that  their  words  and  wiuk  give  us 
great  jov  and  encouragement  Many  of  the 
excluded  persons  have  been  led,  with  weeping 
and  supplication,  to  confess  the  error  of  their 
ways,  and  to  return  to  the  fold;  and  those 
who  remain  faithful  have  been  preserved  in 
the  conviction,  that  real  happiness  and  rest 
are  only  to  be  found  in  Jesus."  In  the  same 
year  Mr.  Beck  wrote  another  letter,  in  which 
were  stated  the  following  interesting  particu- 
lars :  ^  The  Southlanders,  or  those  Green- 
landers  who  reside  south  of  Cape  Farewell, 
though  not  quite  wild,  are  ignorant  of  the 
things  of  God,  and  in  reality  a  heathen  race. 
There  is  another  description  of  heathen  who 
live  on  this  side  of  Cape  Farewell,  and  fre- 
quently join  our  people  at  the  out«tations. 
These  have  acquii^  some  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  and  have  abandoned  their  gross  heathen- 
ish practices." 

l^e  year  1823  was  rendered  remarkable,  by 
the  printing  and  circulation  of  the  first  com- 
plete New  Testament  in  the  Greenland  lan- 
guage. The  translation  was  completed  in 
1821,  and  sent  to  England,  to  be  printed  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The 
manuscript  was  accompanied  with  a  note, 
saying, "  The  Society  will  judge  for  themselves 
ofthe  number  of  copies  whicn  will  be  wanted, 
when  they  are  informed  that  the  three  congre- 
gations under  the  care  of  the  brethren  in  Green- 
land consist  of  1278  persons,  viz.,  359  at  New 
Hermhut,  331  at  lichtenfels,  and  588  at  lich- 
tenau." 

In  1824,  a  new  Moravian  settlement  was 
formed  at  the  most  southern  extremity  of 
Greenland,  at  a  place  called  by  the  mission- 
aries FredericksthaL  Building  materials  soon 
arrived,  and  a  house  and  chapel  were  put  up, 
and  the  people  «eemed  anxious  for  religious  in- 
struction ;  and  within  a  year  twelve  persons 
were  admitted  as  candidates  for  baptism.  A 
missionary  at  this  place  writes,  under  date 
Oct.  1825,  "  Fifty  persons  have  returned  hither 
lh)m  Lichtenau,  and  have  been  joined  by  about 
200  heathen  from  this  neighborhood ;  so  that 
there  are  not  far  from  250  Greenlanders  living 
here.  This  is,  indeed,  a  most  encouraging  be- 
ginning, and  our  little  chapel  is  already  much 
too  small.  On  the  19th  of  Dec.  last,  forty  can- 
didates were  baptized,  and  during  the  winter 
many  more  were  admitted  to  the  same  privi- 
lege. Since  our  arrival  here  in  June  1824, 
104  heathens  have  been  baptized." 

Having  reached  the  period  when  the  four 
Moravian  settlements  in  Greenland  mere  in 


successful  operation,  their  subsequent  hutoiy 
must  be  noticed  more  briefly*  The  duao* 
teristic  zeal  and  esmest  piety  of  these  bRthxeo 
have  never  been  known  to  abate,  and  from 
year  to  year  they  have  met  with  a  d^^  of 
encouragement  most  cheerine  to  their  own 
hearts,  and  blessed  in  its  restuts  to  the  people 
f(Nr  whose  spiritual  good  they  have  toiled 
through  more  than  120  years. 

One  of  the  severest  trials  which  these  ung* 
sionaries  have  had  to  endure,  has  been  the 
repetited  and  long  continued  interfoence  of 
the  Danidi  government,  forbidding  the  con- 
verted Greenlanders  to  dwell  in  communitia 
near  the  Moravian  settlements.  It  h&s  been 
impossible  in  these  circumstances  to  witch 
over  ai^  instruct  them  in  a  proper  naniier, 
for  since  the  converts  have  inoeased  and 
spread  over  a  wider  surface,  the  miseiODariei 
and  their  assistants  have  not  been  numeroa 
enough  to  follow  them  into  the  varioos  aod 
often  distant  places,  where  they  have  been 
compelled  to  reside.  Still,  it  is  a  remarkable 
and  most  gratifying  fact,  that  the  cooTerta 
have  geneitdly  been  stead&st,  and  that  apos> 
tacies  have  been  of  comparatively  rare  occa^ 
rence. 

The  injurious  and  dishonorable  conduct  of 
the  government,  to  which  they  are  pfompted 
by  commercial  cupidity  and  national  jealoosj, 
has  led  the  Moravian  brethren  to  consider  the 
importance  of  raising  up  native  teachers,  who, 
on  g^vinp  evidence  of  piety,  might  act  as  assist- 
ant missionaries  in  the  &trictB  to  which  the 
converted  natives  are  driven. 

Accordingly  in  1851  a  school  was  established 
at  New  Hermhut,  for  training  natbe  asast^ 
ants,  and  strong  hopes  are  entertained  thtt 
this  will  in  a  measure  repAir  the  evils  whichu 
unrighteous  course  of  legislation  has  produced. 
In  their  jourbal  for  1852,  the  missionaiies  ^ 
ploy  the  following  language  of  hope  and 
cheerfulness : — 

**  However  we  mav  deplore  the  drcum- 
stances  referred  to,  (the  dispersion)  we  wifl 
not  lose  courage  nor  quit  our  post,  but  weww 
trust  in  the  help  of  the  Lord-  Nor  will  we  be 
too  much  disheartened  by  the  order  lately  i«* 
ceived  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  !>«">** 
to  baptize  and  receive  no  more  heathen,  tat 
to  direct  them  to  the  Danish  mission.  W 
prq)Osition,  however  indicative  of  an  unfne^ 
fy  spirit,  has  reference  chiefly  to  Fredencto- 
thai,  the  most  southern  of  our  stations,  smce 
heathen  (probably  descendants  of  the  anaem 
Normans)  are  found  in  any  considerable  nap 
ber,  only  on  the  east  coast,  a  coast  almost  »• 
accessible  to  us  on  account  of  the  ice.  F/wi 
that  quarter  the  congregation  atFretocJ* 
thai  has  hitherto  had  a  considerable  incressj 
while  such  as  came  only  on  a  visit,  and  c«uo 
not  remain,  took  with  them  what  they  m 
heard,  and  assisted  in  spreading  the  <»jif^ 

In  July,  1852,  on  the  occaaon  of  adBinsta^ 
ing  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  » 
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LichteaaQ,  ao  man^  of  the  ooVdwellera  came 
together  for  the  enjoyment  of  this  sacred  sea- 
aoD,  that  the  number  of  eommnnieanta  amooni- 
ed  to  237. 

The  present  state  of  the  mission,  at  the  four 
Mofavian  settlements  in  Greenland,  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following 
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Labbasob. — On  the  17th  of  May,  1752, 
four  Moravian  brethren  sailed  from  Lon- 
don for  Labrador,  and  on  their  arrival  in  a 
fine  bay,  the  same  vear,  ther  fixed  np(m  a  ^t 
which  they  intendEed  should  be  the  place  of 
their  fixture  settlement  But  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  weeks  the  vessel  proceeded  farther  to  the 
northward,  with  the  design  of  opening  a  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  natives  of  the 
coast ;  and  as  the  Esquimaux  were  fearful  of 
▼enturing  on  board  on  account  of  the  ffuns,  a 
company  of  five  mariners  went  among  them  in 
an  unarmed  boat,  accompanied  by  Christian 
Erhardt,  a  membisr  of  the  Moravian  church, 
who,  in  his  Toyages  to  Greenland  had  obtained 
some  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  sup- 
posed he  could  make  himself  understood  on  the 
present  occasion.  But  neither  Erhardt  nor 
his  companions  ever  returned;  and  as  the 
captain  had  no  means  of  sending  in  search  of 
them,  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  mission- 
mries,  whom  he  had  left  behind,  and  requested 
their  assistance  in  working  the  ship  back  to 
Europe.  As  the  best  of  nis  men  had  been 
lost,  and  there  was  no  other  method  of  aooom- 
plishing  the  voyage,  they  acceded  to  bis  re- 
iraest,  and  thus  tne  mission  was  for  a  time 
abandoned. 

In  the  spring  of  1764,  Jens  Haven,  who  had 
previouslv  labored  as  a  miaslonarv  in  Green- 
Lmd,  sailed  fr^mi  England,  with  the  hope  of 
oonyeying  the  blessings  of  the  GkMpel  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Labrador.  He  did  not  how- 
ever proceed  fiuther  than  Newfoundland, 
though  he  found  there  some  Esquimaux  chiefe, 
whom  he  addressed  in  language  which  they 
could  perfectly  understand. 

In  May,  1765,  Jens  Haven  sailed  again  for 
Labrador,  taking  with  him  0.  L.  Drachart, 
formerly  one  of  the  Danish  missionaries  in 
Greenland,  and  two  other  brethren.  They 
now  penetrated  further  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  on  their  return  to  the  coast  they 


had  an  opportunity  of  addressing  sereral  hun- 
dreds of  the  natives,  who  seemed  to  listen  with 
interest  to  the  truths  of  the  Qospel.  As  to 
the  doctrine  of  dq>ravity,  however,  they 
thought  it  might  be  true  in  respect  to  foreign- 
ers, but  not  in  respect  to  themselves.  Ko  per- 
manent settlement  was  made  at  this  time,  iJ- 
though  land  was  purchased  of  tiie  natives  for 
that  purpose. 

In  1769,  Oeorge  ILL  presented  100,000 
acres  of  land  to  the  Morarian  brethren,  to  aid 
them  in  commencing  a  misBion  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador.  A  society  was  also  formed  in 
England  the  same  year,  in  furtherance  of  this 
object  In  May,  1770,  the  indefatigable  Jens 
Haven,  taking  with  him  nine  brethren,  sailed 
again  for  Labrador,  fiirther  to  explore  the 
coast,  and  if  possible  fix  on  a  ]^ace  for  a  settle- 
ment  Thev  purchased  a  piece  of  land  of  the 
natives  for  that  purpose,  and  returned  again  to 
England  to  make  preparations  for  entering 
upon  their  work.  Accordingly  in  the  spring 
of  1771,  a  company  of  14  persons,  under  w 
direction  of  Mr.  Haven,  proceeded  to  Labra- 
dor, and  took  possession  of  the  spot  formerly 
purchased,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 

Nain, — ^This  place  is  on  the  east  coast  of 
Labrador,  in  N.  lat  55^,  an<Fis  so  intensely 
cold  in  winter,  that  rum  placed  in  the  open 
air  freezes  like  water,  and  rectified  spirits  m  a 
short  time  become  as  thick  as  oil.  The  breth- 
ren at  once  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
mission-house,  the  frame  and  materials  for 
which  they  had  brought  with  them  from  Eng- 
land, and  by  great  exertions  it  was  complete 
before  the  setting  in  of  winter.  They  could, 
however,  obtain  but  few  of  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  and  as  much  delay  was  experienced  in 
getting  supplies  from  England,  they  began  to 
look  forwara  to  all  the  distresses  of  a  famine. 
But  in  season  to  prevent  this  extremity,  and 
at  a  moment  when  th^  had  only  two  pieces 
of  meat  and  a  few  hemes  left,  a  vessel  arrived 
from  England,  bringing  the  needed  relief. 

The  conduct  of  the  Esquimaux  towards  the 
missionaries  was  uniformly  friendly,  from  their 
first  arrival.  In  former  times,  no  European 
could  have  passed  a  night  among  these  sav- 
ages without  hazarding  his  life ;  but  now  iha 
missionaries,  regardletti  of  the  inclemency  of 
the  season,  traveled  across  the  ice  and  snow  to 
visit  them  in  their  winter  houses,  and  were 
hospitably  entertained  for  several  days  and 
nights  together.  These  visits  were  often  rfr* 
turned ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  friendly  in* 
teroonrse  thus  opened,  the  natives  not  only 
asked  the  advice  of  the  brethren  in  all  difficult 
cases,  but  even  chose  them  as  umpires  in  Uieir 
disputes,  and  invariably  submitted  to  their  ar^ 
bitration.  They  were  also  in  a  mood  to  listen 
with  attention  to  the  preaching  of  the  Word, 
and  at  times  they  seemed  to  be  deeply  im- 
pressed ;  still  they  were  savages,  habituated  to 
the  gratification  of  the  most  brutal  passions,and 
always  ready  with  some  excuse  for  their  sin& 
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In  1752,  a  ;^car  after  the  settlement  of  the 
mission^  a  native  named  Anauke,  was  induced, 
to  attend  npon  the  instrnctions  of  the  mission- 
aries, and  although  he  had  been  a  ferocious  and 
desperate  character,  he  was  so  much  impressed 
that  he  came  and  pitched  his  tent  near  the 
mission  house.  He  removed  to  his  winter 
house  after  a  few  months,  but  his  anxiety  con- 
tinued, and  he  visited  the  missionaries  again, 
and  spent  a  few  d^s  with  them,  desiring  fur- 
ther instruction.  From  this  time  the  brethren 
heard  nothing  of  him  for  more  than  a  year, 
when  his  wife  came  to  Nain  and  stated  that  An- 
auke had  died,  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  From  the  time  that  he  was  seized  with 
his  last  sickness  he  prayed  fervently,  and  ex- 
pressly stated  that  he  had  no  wish  to  live,  but 
desired  to  depart  that  he  might  be  with  Christ 
He  would  not  permit  one  of  the  necromancers, 
called  AngekoKs,  to  come  near  him,  but  com- 
mitted himself  unreservedly  into  the  hands  of 
the  great  Physician.  After  his  decease,  this 
person  was  invariably  spoken  of  by  the  natives 
as  "  the  man  whom  tne  Saviour  took  to  him- 
self." As  manj  of  the  heathen  residing  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nam  appeared  remarkablv  atten- 
tive to  the  Gospel,  and  expressed  the  most 
profound  reveiftice  for  the  name  of  Jesus,  the 
brethren  resolved  to  select  a  few  of  the  most 
serious,  and  form  them  into  a  class  of  catechu- 
mens, in  order  to  prepare  them  for  baptism, 
and  ultimately  for  nelpers  in  the  missionary 
work.  At  the  same  time  they  resolved  upon 
the  erection  of  a  chapel,  capable  of  containing 
some  hundreds  of  persons,  as  the  apartment  in 
the  mission  house  had  become  too  small  to 
contain  the  congregation. 

Okkak, — ^In  the  summer  of  1775  two  of  the 
missionaries,  Messrs.  Haven  and  Jensen,  set 
out  with  the  design  of  commencing  a  new  set- 
tlement at  a  place  called  Okkak,  about  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  north  of  Nain.  They 
found  it  to  be  an  eligible  spot  for  a  mission, 
being  abundantly  fumishea  with  wood  and 
fresh  water,  contiguous  to  an  excellent  haven, 
and  surrounded  by  a  numerous  population  of 
heathen.  They  therefore  purchased  the  land 
of  the  natives,  and  in  the  spring  of  1776  the 
missionaries  took  up  their  residence  here  and 
began  to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to 
the  natives.  They  met  with  little  success  at 
first,  but  at  the  end  of  three  years  they  had 
baptized  38  of  the  natives,  besides  ten  others, 
who,  as  catechumens,  were  receiving  particular 
Instruction. 

Hopedale. — In  1782  the  brethren  proceeded  to 
form  a  third  settlement,  at  a  place  called  Hope- 
dale,  some  distance  to  the  south  of  Nain.  Tnis 
was  the  place  reconnoitered  by  Erhardt  and 
his  companions  in  1852,  but  who,  instead  of 
accomplishing  their  wishes,  were  inhumanly 
murdered  by  the  Indians.  For  several  vears 
the  brethren  at  this  place  met  with  little  en- 
couragement, and  were  inclined  to  give  over 
the  enterprise,  when  at  length  the  word  took 


effect,  and  Hopedale  became  the  scene  of  an 
awakening  which  extended  to  the  other  eettle- 
ments,  and  constrained  the  missionaries  to  ex- 
claim. "  What  hath  God  wrought?  " 

In  1796  an  epidemic  broke  out  in  Labrador, 
and  raged  for  several  months  with  great  serer- 
ity,  carrying  off  a  great  number  of  the  natireflL 
It  was  a  source  of  great  trial  to  the  brethren, 
that  some  of  the  converts,  even  under  this  ca- 
lamity, resorted  to  their  old  heathenish  prac- 
tices for  the  purpose  of  averting  the  disease. 
Most  of  them,  however,  were  soon  conTiDced 
of  their  foll^  and  sin,  and  returned  to  the  mia- 
sionaries  with  the  most  humble  confeasioDS. 

The  month  of  December,  1800,  was  made 

Eainfiilly  memorable  by  the  death  of  a  devoted 
rother  at  the  Hopedale  station.  Rev.  J.W. 
Reiman.  He  went  out  one  morning  with  the 
design  of  procuring  some  firesh  provisioDS,  hj 
shooting,  and  was  never  afterwards  seen  or 
heard  of,  although  immediate  and  long-contio- 
ued  search  was  made  for  him. 

At  the  commencement  of  1804  the  misaoo* 
aries  at  the  several  stations  in  Labrador  were 
much  disheartened  on  account  of  the  little  sa^ 
cess  that  attended  their  labors.  It  had  loog 
been  a  subject  of  regret,  that  the  instructions 
given  to  the  Esquimaux  during  the  winter, 
when  they  resided  near  the  settlements,  were 
forgotten  during  the  summer  excursions,  when 
they  associated  with  their  heathen  conntiTinen, 
and  relapsed  into  many  of  their  old  practices. 
In  the  spring  of  this  year,  however,  the  breth- 
ren were  gratified  to  find  that  the  converts  had 
been  preserved  from  falling  into  »n  and  had 
also  made  itnportant  advances  in  knowledge 
and  humility.  They  appeared  unnsually  se- 
rious, and  a  peculiar  unction  attended  their 
conversation  and  prayers,  and  many  who  had 
before  shown  only  an  outward  respect  for  reli- 
gion were  awakened,  and  led  earnestly  to  in- 
quire for  the  way  of  salvation.  The  religions 
interest,  or  revival,  thus  commenced  at  Hope* 
dale,  soon  began  to  manifest  itself  at  Naio, 
where  it  was  specially  promoted  by  the  remark- 
able conversion  of  a  young  man  named  Sika- 
gak  ;  his  wife  had  been  converted,  and  he  had 
formed  the  purpose  of  putting  her  away  and 
marrying  another  who  was  friendly  to  hb 
superstitions.  Arriving  at  the  house  of  his 
mother,  who  had  also  become  a  Christian  Just 
at  the  season  of  the  evening  devotion,  he  was 
much  struck  with  what  he  saw  and  heard,  bnt 
still  nothing  could  dissuade  him  from  abandon- 
ing his  wife.  The  next  day  a  special  praya^ 
meeting  was  held  for  his  conversion,  daring 
which  his  mother  besought  the  Lord  in  a  spirit 
of  great  earnestness,  for  the  conversion  and 
salvation  of  her  son.  Almost  immediately 
upon  this  the  young  man  became  convinced  of 
the  error  of  his  ways,  and  was  subdned  nnder 
the  power  of  the  Gospel.  He  exhibited  an 
entire  change  of  spirit  and  conduct,  and  boldly 
proclaimed  to  his  companions  at  Naic  the 
preciousness  of  that  word  which  had  proTed 
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the  power  of  God  to  his  souL  Many  others 
were  astonished  at  this  change,  and  led  to  con- 
fess their  sins  with  penitential  tears.  The  in- 
telligence of  these  tnings  reached  Okkak,  and 
proved  the  means  of  a  similar  awakening  there. 
£Yen  many  of  the  Esquimaux  who  resided  far 
north  of  Okkak,  but  who  occasionally  passed 
that  way,  were  struck  with  astonishment  at 
what  thev  saw  and  heard,  and  were  led  to  come 
and  settle  near  the  missionaries.  This  work 
of  grace  continued  several  vears,  bringing  in 
many  of  the  children,  as  well  as  the  adult  na- 
tives. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1811  two  of  the  mis- 
sionaries undertook  the  perilous  task  of  explor- 
ing the  northern  coast,  with  a  view  to  the 
formation  of  a  settlement  in  that  quarter. 
They  embarked  in  a  two  masted  shallop,  owned 
by  one  of  the  converts,  named  Jonathan,  who, 
though  a  chief  of  his  nation  at  Hopedale, 
readily  engaged  in  the  arduous  service.  He 
was  a  man  of  superior  understanding  and  great 
courage,  and  when  his  countrymen  represented 
to  him  the  danger  of  his  undertaking,  he  re- 

Slied,  "  When  I  hear  people  talk  about  the 
an^cr  of  being  killed,  I  recollect  that  the  love 
of  Jesus  induced  him  to  submit  to  death  for 
us ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  no  great  matter 
if  we  were  to  lose  our  lives  in  his  service, 
should  that  be  his  pleasure  concerning  us." 
They  proceeded  with  great  diflBculty  and  peril, 
through  regions  of  ice,  to  the  desert  regions 
west  of  Cape  Chudleigh,  where  they  discovered 
two  places  suitable  for  a  missionary  settlement. 
One  of  these  was  a  verdant  spot,  overgrown 
with  shrubs,  near  the  mouth  of  a  river,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Gcorge^s  river,  in  honor 
of  his  Britannic  majestv ;  and  the  other  was  sit- 
uated in  what  they  called  Unity  Bay,  near  the 
estuary  of  the  Koksoak,  or  Sand  river,  which 
is  nearly  seven  hundred  miles  distant  from  Ok- 
kak.  They  found  the  land  level  and  dry,  wat- 
ered by  several  rivulets,  and  producing  a  vari- 
ety of  trees,  plants,  and  flowers.  The  natives 
in  this  region  had  never  before  seen  a  Euro- 
pean, and  were  at  first  rather  reserved,  but 
after  receiving  a  few  trifling  presents  they  bo- 
came  familiar,  and  not  only  listened  attentively 
to  what  their  visitors  had  to  say,  but  expressed 
a  strong  desire  to  have  them  settle  there.  After 
exploring  the  surrounding  country  sufficiently, 
the  party  started  on  their  return,  and  reached 
Okkak  in  October,  having  been  absent  about 
five  months,  and  performed  a  voyage  of  between 
twelve  and  thirteen  hundred  miles.  No  settle- 
ment, however,  has  yet  been  formed  in  that 
region. 

On  the  9th  of  Au^t,  1820,  the  missionaries 
at  Nain  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  new 
ship,  called  the  Harmony,  c6me  to  anchor  in 
their  bay,  just  fifty  vears  after  the  first  vessel 
arrived  there  with  fourteen  brethren  and  sis- 
ters on  board.  Thev  expressed  their  joy  by 
hoisting  two  small  flags,  and  a  white  one  on 
which  some  of  the  sisters  had  formed  the  num- 


ber 50  with  a  red  ribbon,  and  surrounded  it 
with  a  wreath  of  laurel.  Their  small  cannons 
were  also  discharged  and  answered  by  the  guns 
of  the  ship,  and  the  Esquimaux  fired  their  mus- 
kets as  long  as  their  powder  lasted.  Some 
tunes  expressive  of  thanksgiving  were  also 
played  on  wind  instruments,  which,  altogether, 
made  a  suitable  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
converts,  and  gave  them  some  idea  of  a  jubilee 
rejoicing.  The  missionaries  explained  to  them 
the  wh(He  thing,  and  after  listening  with  pro- 
found attention  they  exclaimed,  "  Yes ;  Jesus 
is  worthy  of  thanks !  Jesus  is  worthy  of  thanks, 
indeed ! " 

In  further  noticing  this  joyful  occasion,  the 
missionaries  say,  "In  the  public  services  of 
the  day,  a  spirit  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  Y^hole  congregation,  and 
the  baptism  of  twoitidults  tended  greatly  to 
solemnize  the  festival.  We  praised  the  Lord 
with  heart  and  voice  for  alt  the  wonders  he 
had  wrought  in  behalf  of  the  mission  in  Lab- 
rador, during  half  a  century ;  in  which  he  had 
led,  preserved,  and  blessed  us  abundantly. 
His  mighty  arm  had  protected  us  in  many 
dangers,  and  the  preacning  of  his  cross  had 
been  attended  with  power  and  with  the  demon- 
stration of  his  own  Spirit,  so  that  many  souls 
had  thereby  been  brought  into  his  kingdom. 
An  account  of  the  commencement  of  the  mis- 
sion, translated  into  the  Esquimaux  language, 
was  communicated  to  the  congregation,  and 
heard  with  great  attention  and  astonishment. 
They  were  indeed  surprised  at  the  recital  of 
what  had  been  done  for  so  many  years,  with  a 
view  to  their  benefit" 

The  pubilee  of  the  miasion  was  also  cele- 
brated m  the  other  settlements  with  due  solem- 
nity, and  many  of  the  Esquimaux  afterwards 
testified  that  it  had  been  a  most  important  and 
blessed  season  to  their  souls ;  as  they  had  been 
led  to  consider  more  seriously  than  ever  before, 
what  great  things  the  Lord  nad  done  for  them, 
in  making  them  acquainted  with  himself  and 
his  glorious  salvation. 

About  this  time,  portions  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament were  translated  and  printed  in  the  Es- 
(juimaux  language,  a  work  from  which  very 
important  benefits  appear  to  have  resulted. 
The  following  particulars  have  beeQ  given,  in 
illustration  of  tne  gratitude  which  was  excited 
in  the  minds  of  the  natives,  by  the  kind  and 
repeated  donations  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  "*  Several  of  our  Esquimaux 
at  Nain,  having  been  informed  of  the  nature 
and  aim  of  the  Bible  Society,  began,  of  their 
own  accord,  to  collect  seal's  blubber,  by  way 
of  making  up  a  small  contribution  towards  the 
expenses  of  that  society.  Some  brought  whole 
seals,  or  half  a  seal,  or  pieces,  according  to 
their  abilitv.  Others  brought  portions  of 
blubber  in  the  name  of  their  children,  request- 
ing, with  the  most  affecting  expressions,  that 
their  little  ofierings  might  bs  accepted.  Hav- 
ing been  told  that  in  some  parts  of  the  world, 
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ooDverts  from  among  the  heathen,  who  vere 
poorer  than  they,  had  cheerfally  contribated 
their  mite  towards  the  furtherance  of  the  Gos- 
pel, they  exclaimed, "  How  long  have  tae  heard 
the  pleasant  and  comfortable  words  respecting 
Jesus  Christ,  oar  Saviour,  and  how  many  books 
have  Vfe  received  treating  of  him,  and  yet  we 
have  never  known  or  considered  whence  they 
came.  We  have,  indeed,  sometimes  observed 
among  ourselves,  that  so  many  books  freely 
bestowed  upon  us  must  cost  a  great  deal  some- 
where ;  but  we  never  knew  till  now  that  even 
poor  people  have  contributed  their  little  sums 
for  our  instruction  and  comfort  We  are  in- 
deed poor,  yet  we  may  occasionally  bring 
fiome  blubber,  that  others  who  are  as  ignorant 
Ds  we  were  formerly,  may  receive  the  same 
Grospel  which  has  been  so  sweet  to  our  souls, 
and  may  thcrebv  be  taught  to  find  the  way  to 
Jesus."  "  By  these  spontaneous  declarations," 
saya  the  missionary,  ^  a  great  impression  was 
made  upon  our  people.  Each  would  bring 
something,  when  tLey  heard  how  desirous  otiier 
nations  were  to  hear  the  word  of  God ;  and 
they  now  begged  me  to  send  their  contribu- 
tions to  those  generous  friends  who  printed  the 
Scriptures  for  them,  that  more  heathen  might 
be  presented  with  a  book  so  much  more  pre- 
cions  than  any  thing  else  in  the  world." 

A  letter  written  at  Naiu,  August  10, 1823, 
savB,  "  Many  are  the  instances  which  we  might 
adduce  as  proofs,  that  the  word  of  the  cross  is 
indeed  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  all 
them  that  hear  and  believe."  Having  related 
many  striking  fiicts,  he  added,  '*  During  the 
lost  winter  we  perceived  with  great  gratitude 
the  traces  of  renewed  spiritual  life  among  our 
dear  Esquimaux.  The  sdiools  and  daily  wor- 
ship are  well  attended,  the  scholars  show  an 
'  eagerness  to  learn,  and  at  the  examination  they 
all  afforded  us  much  pleasure.  During  tiie 
last  year  throe  adults  and  seven  children  were 
baptized ;  five  were  admitted  to  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  four  were  received  into  the  congrega- 
tion, and  one  departed  this  life.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  m  this  settlement  at  present 
Is  181.'* 

Letters  of  equal  encouragement  were  written 
from  the  other  settlement  during  the  same 
year.  The  number  of  inhabitants  at  Okkak, 
in  1890,  was  estimated  by  the  missionaries  at 
385,  of  whom  314  were  members  of  the  con- 
gregation. The  population  at  Hqiedale,  at 
the  same  date,  consisted  of  179  persons,  of 
whom  56  were  communicants,  7  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  Lord's  table,  21  baptized,  but 
not  yet  communicants,  and  80  children. 

In  1829,  the  congregations  in  Hopedale  and 
Nain  were  visited  by  a  malignant  disorder, 
which  carried  off  great  numbers  of  the  society. 
Li  four  weeks  upwards  of  150  lay  ill  at  Nain, 
and  their  situation  was  deplorable  indeed.  In 
many  of  the  tents  all  the  famiUcs  lay  in  a  help- 
less state,  nor  could  any  one  give  the  other  so 
much  as  a  drop  of  water.    "  Our  greateal  com- 


fort," says  a  migsionary  at  this  time,  "  wis  the 
state  of  mind  of  these  who  depaated  this  U£& 
They  all  declared  that  th^  rejoiced  at  tbe 

E respect  of  soon  se^ng  Him,  lace  to  face,  who^ 
y  his  sufferings  and  death,  had  ^«deemed 
them  from  the  power  of  sin  and  the  fear  of  tbe 
grave." 

Hdfron. — ^In  1830  a  fourth  settlement  was 
formed  at  a  place  called  Hebron,  aboat  90 
miles  north  of  Okkak.  It  is  the  most  nortbera 
station  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  Daring  thii 
year  500  copies  of  the  Psalms  were  distriboted 
at  the  seveml  stations. 
«  One  of  the  sorest  trials  which  the  mnioD- 
aries  at  this  period,  and  subsequently,  had  to 
endure,  was  the  influence  exerted  on  the  natives 
by  the  Southland  traders.  By  mingling  in 
the  society  of  these  unprincipled  and  merceoaiy 
men,  the  converts  were  many  of  them  sedaced 
into  vicious  practices,  and  fed  far  a?raT  from 
the  simplicity  of  tbe  Gospel  Some  of  then 
returned  again  with  penitent  confessions,  bot 
the  pernicious  example  of  these  traders  has  bid 
a  sensible  eflfect  on  the  missions. 

In  1837  the  brethren  completed  the  revis^ 
of  the  Esquimaux  version  of  the  pronbctie 
Scriptures,  and  sent  it  to  England  for  poblictr 
tion. 

The  year  1848  was  one  of  great  joy  and 
thanksgiving  to  the  brethren  at  Hebron ;  for, 
after  years  of  earnest  and  apparently  fruitiesB 
effort,  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  \k 
heathen  coming  to  them,  one  after  another, 
till,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  81  had  foaod 
theur  way  to  the  settlement,  raisins  the  nun- 
ber  of  souls  under  the  care  of  the  Drethren  at 
that  place  to  336.  During  this  year  the  Es- 
quimaux version  of  the  book  of  Provcrbe  was 
forwarded  to  the  Bible  Society  in  England  to 
be  printed. 

Within  the  last  year  or  two,  new  explor*' 
tions  have  been  made  in  the  north  of  Lnhrar 
dor,  and  considerable  bodies  of  Esquimaux, 
speaking  a  language  easily  understood,  have 
been  found.  But  as  yet  no  settlement  has  been 
formed  in  that  distant  and  dreaiy  region. 

In  Labrador,  as  in  Greenland,  mission^ 
o|)erations  have  been  attended  from  the  fir^ 
with  peculiar  vicissitudes,  both  of  a  ioyful  and 
a  painful  nature.  This  has  resulted,  in  gr»t 
measure,  from  tbe  severity  of  the  dimat^^ 
which  at  intervals  renders  it  nearly  or  qaite 
impossible  to  obtain  food,  subjecting  the  vto- 
pie  to  all  the  hwrors  of  famine,  to  whicli  » 
superadded  often  the  ravages  of  pestilenca 
But  it  has  happened  generally  at  such  tiinoB, 
that  the  missionaries  have  had  stores  iroa 
Europe,  with  which  in  some  measore  to  relies 
the  natives,  and  by  this  means,  and  a  tender 
and  watchful  care  of  the  sick  and  the  dyiBfe 
the  brethren  have  secured  the  gratitude  aaa 
confidence  of  the  people,  and  gained  a  mow 
ready  access  to  thdr  hearts  and  conscience. 
It  has  ever  been  and  most  be  a  sorious  draw- 
back on  fheoQ  mmiouB  also,  that  the  coogn^ 
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(alioiia  are  obliged  to  spend  the  wann  months 
away  from  the  settlements,  in  quest  of  proyi- 
'moDS  for  the  winter.  They  are  thus  deprived 
of  instructions,  and  sabjected  to  man)r  tempta- 
tions. Bnt  as  a  mitigation  of  this  evil  it  is  to 
be  gratefully  conaidrnd,  that  in  their  disper- 
sion the  conyerts  often  carry  the  news  of  a 
Saviour  to  the  heathen  at  a  distance,  and  bring 
in  many  to  the  settlements  who  otherwise 
iiever  would  have  heard  of  a  missionary,  or  of 
the  way  of  salvation. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  while  the  trials  of 
the  missionaries  have  been  great  and  peculiar, 
the  results  of  missionary  labor  in  those  frozen 
and  inhospitable  regions  have  been  happy  and 
encouraging  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

The  present  state  of  the  missions  at  the  four 
stations  in  Labrador,  is  indicated  in  tbe  fol- 
lowing 
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BCT.  X.  D.  Mooxa. 

LAC-QUI-PABLE :  Once  a  station  of  the 
Am.  Board  among  the  Sionx  Indians. 

LAGOS  :  A  large,  wellrbuilt,  and  populous 
town,  situated  on  a  small  ishind  at  the  mouth 
of  a  lagoon  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  West  Africa, 
about  36  miles  east  of  Badagry.  It  is  accessi- 
ble to  vessels  drawing  ten  or  deven  feet  of 
water,  and  has  a  water  communication  far  into 
the  interior,  and  for  hundreds  of  miles  along 
the  coast  It  is  a  ^reat  commanding  point, 
from  whence  Christianity  may  go  forth  into 
the  interior.  The  coast  station  of  the  Yoruba 
mission  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  has 
been  removed  from  Badagry  to  Lagos. 

LAHAINA:  A  town  on  the  Island  of 
Man!  (S.  I.),  which  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
commercial  importance.  In  the  year  1844, 
300  ships  visited  its  harbor.— A  station  of  the 
American  Board. 

LAHAINALUNA:  Upper  Lahaina,  a  sta- 
tion of  the  American  B(»ra  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  on  the  northeast  of  MauL 

LAHOB :  The  chief  citv  of  the  Punjaub, 
Northern  ladia,  a  station  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board.  _ 

LAPOINTE:  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  among  the  Qjibwas. 

LAUNCBSTON:  A  station  of  the  Wcs- 
leyan  Missionary  Society  in  Tan  Dieman's 
Land. 

L£F  AAS  ALELEAGA :  A  station  of  the 


London  Missionair  Society  on  the  island  of 
Savaii,  one  of  the  Samoan  group. 

LEGUAN:  A  beaati&l  kand  in  the 
month  of  the  Essequibo  river,  containing  22 
sugar  estates.  A  station  of  tiie  London  Mis- 
sionary Society. 

LEICESTER  MOUNTAIN :  Station  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  the  Moun- 
tain District  of  Sierra  Leone,  South  Africa, 
about  three  miles  from  Freetown. 

LEfiLATLONG:  Station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa,  on  the 
Hart  river,  among  a  branch  of  the  Batlapi 
nation ;  one  missionary,  300  communicants. 

LEONE :  A  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  on  the  island  of  Tutnila,  one 
of  the  Samoan  g^roup. 

LEOPOLD :  A  town  of  liberated  Africans 
and  station  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter,  Sierra  lieone,  W. 
Africa,  a  little  south  of  Freetown. 

LEPA:  A  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  on  the  island  of  Upolu,  one  of 
the  Samoan  group. 

LEITY:  One  of  the  Bonda  Isknds,  a 
group  of  the  Moluccas,  in  the  Indian  Ardu- 
pelM^o. 

iM  ULUMAEGA :  A  station  of  the  Lon- 
don Misnonary  Society  on  the  ishind  of  UpolUi 
one  of  the  Samoas. 

LEW-CHEW,  or  LOO-CHOO :  The  king- 
dom  of  Lew-Chew  consists  of  the  island  bear- 
ing this  name,  the  various  small  islands  lying 
around  it,  with  the  entire  Madjicosimah  group 
on  the  south-west,  the  whole  number  bein^  3o. 
The  island  of  Lew-chew  is  about  60  miles  lon^ 
and  from  12  to  15  wide ;  and  it  is  nearly  equi- 
distant from  Japan  and  China.  Coral  reefs 
line  the  shores ;  and  in  some  places  they  seem 
to  have  been  thrown  up  by  volcanic  agency, 
or  to  have  been  raised  so  as  to  form  ledges 
along  the  beach.  The  climate  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  and  healthy  in  this  region  of 
the  world.  The  v^tation  partakes  more  of 
the  tropics  than  the  adjacent  coasts  of  China. 

Cities  and  Villages. — Napa,  or  Nafa,  lies  on 
the  river,  the  mouth  of  which  is  known  as 
Napflrfciang ;  and  it  stretches  inhmd  from  the 
beach  for  more  than  a  mile,  most  of  the  houses 
beine  in  view  from  the  anchorage.  Shui,  or 
Shudi,  is  the  residence  of  the  court,  and  is 
prettily  situated  on  the  ridge  and  side  of  a  hill, 
about  three  miles  from  Napa,  the  two  being 
connected  by  a  broad  paved  road,  in  some 
places  elevated  above  tne  marsh  with  great 
labor.  Shui  is  a  well-bailt  town ;  and  the 
stream  which  runs  down  the  hill,  adds  greatly 
to  its  appearance.  The  waters  are  collected 
into  pools  and  tanks  for  the  convenience  of  the 

ale,  and  its  banks  are  connected  by  stone 
jes  of  great  durability ;  while  the  houses 
are  scattered  along  the  steep  eides,  intermixed 
with  ledges  of  stone  and  trees  in  a  most  pictu- 
resque manner.  The  palace  is  a  collection  of 
large  buildings,  inclosed  and  defended  by  a 
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stone  wall  of  great  solidity.  The  baildings 
themselves  are  of  an  ordinary  description ;  bat 
the  flights  of  stone  steps,  the  ornamented  tri- 
une gateways,  and  the  paved  conrt-yardsi  with 
detached  trees  and  arbors,  exhibit  some  skill 

The  streets  of  Napa  and  Shai  are  partly 
macadamized,  with  open  gutters  at  their  sides ; 
some  of  them  are  wide  enough  for  carriages. 
The  road  between  these  two  cities  is  well 
paved ;  but  elsewhere  the  common  highways 
are  rough,  stony,  and  painful  to  the  feet ;  and 
they  seem  to  have  had  no  mending  since  they 
were  made.  The  markets  are  held  in  the 
squares  and  cornera  of  the  streets,  and  present 
only  a  miserable  assortment  of  the  commonest 
necessaries  of  life. 

The  villages  are  often  prettily  situated ;  bat 
all  of  them  exhibit  proofs  of  the  poverty  and 
oppression  of  their  mhabitants. 

The  People, — In  stature  the  natives  of  Lew- 
chew  are  below  their  neighbors ;  but  they  are 
compactly  built  and  well-proportioned.  In 
general  the  people  are  healthy,  though  their 
countenances  iuaicate  the  depressing  effect  of 
unremitted  labor.  The  serious  aspect  of  the 
Lew-chewaus  strikes  a  visitor  as  soon  as  he 
lands.  Groups  of  women,  with  children  around, 
are  seen  along  the  highways,  llie  wrinkled, 
grimmcd,  and  care-worn  countenances  of  these 
poor  creatures  offer  a  melancholy  proof  of  their 
toil  and  exposure,  and  the  low  position  which 
thev  hold  in  society. 

The  color  of  the  Lew-cheWans  is  a  pleasing 
reddish-olive  tint,  presenting  a  lighter  or  dark- 
er shade,  according  to  exposure.  In  general 
however,  it  is  darker  than  that  of  the  Chinese. 

Products  of  the  Soil. — The  greatest  part  of 
the  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture ;  and 
the  fields  show  abundant  evidence  of  the  un- 
ceasing toil  bestowed  upon  them,  in  which  the 
women  take  a  large  share ;  but  the  productions 
of  Lew-chew  are  less  varied  than  those  of 
China  or  Japan.  Timber  and  fuel  are  sup- 
plied from  the  forests  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  island,  aipong  which  the  camphor  and  tal- 
low-tree are  found. 

Dwellings, — ^The  arrangement  of  a  Lew- 
chewan  dwelling  is  very  simple,  it  being  fitted 
only  for  a  warm  climate,  and  so  open  that  in 
the  latitude  of  26°  north  it  must  often  prove 
an  indifferent  shelter.  The  roof  is  supported 
by  a  double  row  of  posts,  on  its  sides,  about 
four  feet  apart ;  and  beams  extend  across  to 
assist  in  upholding  the  roof  in  the  centre. 
These  beams  and  the  rows  of  joists  running 
across,  as  well  as  the  inner  of  the  two  on  the 
outside,  are  provided  with  grooves,  in  which 
panels  slide,  so  as  to  form,  when  closed,  the 
sides  of  the  house  and  the  division  of  the  rooms. 
The  floor  is  elevated  about  two  feet  above  the 
ground  ;  and  it  is  usually  covered  with  stuffed 
mats  an  inch  thick,  on  which  are  sometimes 
spread  felt  carpets.  The  space  between  the 
outside  posts  forms  a  porch,  sheltered  from  the 
rain.    In  unpleasant  weather  sashes,  covered 


with  oiled  or  thin  paper,  are  slid  along  the  in- 
side grooves,  imperfectly  supplying  the  place 
of  glass,  and  ftirnishing  a  twilight  to  the,  in- 
mates, who  warm  themselves  with  braziers  of 
charcoal.  The  porch  serves  many  purposes ; 
and  parts  of  it  are  partitioned  off  in  the  rear 
of  the  houses ;  so  that  the  whole  establishment 
is  under  one  roof,  and  can  be  thrown  into  ooe 
room.  No  chairs  or  tables  are  seen  in  tbe 
houses,  all  persons  eating  and  sleeping  upon 
soft  mats.  A  few  low  stands  are  used  for 
writing-desks.  The  mats  and  felted  carpets 
harbor  an  abundance  of  fleas ;  and  musquitoca 
annoy  the  inmates.  But  houses  of  Uie  better 
sort  are  cleanly. 

The  houses  are  usually  placed  within  inclo- 
sures,  the  walls  of  which  are  six  or  seven  feet 
high>  and  surmounted  with  plants,  completed 
concealing  the  house.  The  entrance  to  eacn 
yard  is  usually  at  the  end  of  a  short  lane  run- 
ning up  from  the  street ;  but  no  paaser-bj  can 
look  within. 

Dress, — ^The  dress  of  the  Lew-chewans  ooih 
sista  oi  loose  robes,  not  unlike  nightrgowns, 
lappuig  over  in  front,  and  secured  by  a  girdle. 
The  capacious  bosom  thus  made  is  asaally 
pretty  well  filled  with  a  variety  of  ps^iera, 
books,  and  other  articles,  so  as  to  give  the 
wearer  a  corpulent  appearance.  The  feet  are 
protected  by  grass  sandals,  fastened  by  a  str^ 
passing  between  the  first  and  second  toe.  The 
women  are  always  modestly  dressed.  The  men 
wear  two  hair-pins  of  brass  or  white  copper  to 
secure  their  hair,  which  is  done  up  in  a  coil 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  with  a  bow  above  the 
coil,  through  which  the  large  pin  is  thrust 
Much  time  is  daily  spent  in  arranging  and 
oiling  this  trosseau.  One  of  the  pins  has  an 
ornamental  end,  like  a  flower,  nearly  an  iMx 
broad,  which  always  points  forward.  The 
other  is  not  much  unlike  a  skewer,  four  or  fire 
inches  lon^,  and  thrust  in  sideways.  Finales 
collect  their  hair  in  a  knot  on  the  side  of  the 
head,  where  the  ends  are  kept  from  falling 
over  the  shoulders  by  a  skewer.  All  married 
women  tattoo  or  color  the  back  of  their  hands 
and  fingers  blue.  Neither  sex  wear  any  head- 
dress ;  but  official  rank  is  denoted  by  an  oblong 
flat-topped  cap,  covered  with  red,  yellow,  pur- 
ple or  variegated  silk,  the  last  being  the  badge 
of  the  highest  In  rainy,  or  cold  weather,  an 
overcoat  of  thick  cotton,  forming  a  comforta- 
ble defence,  is  worn  by  the  gentry. 

Language. — The  language  of  these  islanders 
is  a  dialect  of  the  Japanese,  differing  so  great- 
ly, however,  that  the  people  of  the  two  coun- 
tries cannot  very  readily  understand  each 
other.  ^ 

The  Arts  of  Life. — ^Workshops  are  found  in 
various  places,  occupying  favorable  positions 
near  the  markets  ;  and  as  their  fronts  are  open 
to  the  street,  all  the  operations  of  the  workmen 
can  easily  be  seen.  The  mechanical  arts  are 
at  a  low  point  among  the  Lew-chewans,  judg- 
ing from  tiiese  shops,  in  which  one  sees  tools 
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and  manipalatioDS  strikingly  resembling  those 
of  the  Ghmeae. 

Religion. — ^Tfae  religion  of  the  Lew-chewans 
partakes  of  that  of  their  two  neighbors,  from 
whom  they  haye  derived  most  of  tneir  ciyiliza- 
tioQ.  They  have  ancestral  worship,  the  ritual 
of  which  is  mainly  taken  from  the  Chinese ; 
from  whom  the  adoration  paid  to  Confucius  is 
also  derived.  The  temples  are  numerous.  They 
are  among  the  best  structures  in  the  island, 
affording  lodging-places  for  travelers  within 
their  precincts,  as  well  as  dwellings  for  the 
priests.  The  latter  possess  but  little  influence 
in  the  government ;  but  they  seem  to  receive 
a  good  support  from  devotees. 

GovemmtnL — ^The  government  is  a  heredi- 
tary monarchy ;  and  the  political  institutions, 
like  those  of  China,  are  founded  on  the  writ- 
ings of  Confucius ;  who  is  highly  revered  here, 
as  well  as  in  Japan,  as  a  wise  and  safe  guide. 
The  kingdom  has  been  under  the  sway  of  the 
princes  of  Satzuma  for  more  than  two  centu- 
ries. The  present  hereditary  sovereign  of  the 
kingdom  is  a  minor,  about  thirteen  years  old  ; 
and  the  administration  of  affairs  is  nominally 
in  the  hands  of  an  oflicer  called  '*tsung-fi 
kw&n,"  or  general  superintendent,  usually 
known  as  the  regent,  assisted  by  three  others, 
called  ^.  pu-ching,"  or  treasurers,  one  for  each 
of  the  prefectures  into  which  the  island  is 
divided.  No  soldiers  or  arms  of  any  kind  are 
seen  in  the  streets.  The  power  of  the  govern- 
ment seems  to  be  maintained  by  means  of  a 
system  of  espionage,  in  which  the  gentry  act 
as  policemen,  their  duty  being  to  mark  every 
thing  which  is  done  by  the  meanest  person. 
The  servile  fear  which  the  system  has  caused 
in  the  mind  of  the  lowest  beggar,  rendering 
him  suspicions  of  his  neighbors  and  kindre<^ 
stands  in  lieu  of  the  actual  presence  of  the 
officer. 

Foreign  Pdicy. — ^The  Lew-chewans,  situated 
between  the  powerful  empires  of  China  and 
Japan,  have  consulted  their  safety  by  a  sys- 
tem of  strict  non-intercourse ;  and  then:  gentle 
disposition  has  led  them  to  exhibit  kindness  to 
all  who  have  been  cast  on  their  shores,  or 
have  visited  their  ports,  prompted  in  a  measure 
too  by  the  conviction  that  kindness  had  no  re- 
prisals to  fear.  For  a  long  time  they  were 
able  to  maintain  their  independence  by  pay- 
ing homage  to  their  neighbors ;  but,  in  1609, 
the  Prince  of  Satzuma,  wno  rules  in  the  south- 
western corner  of  Kiu-siu,  compelled  their 
sovereign  to  go  to  his  capital,  Kagosima,  and 
the  subjects  to  pay  him  tribute  and  receive 
his  tax-gathererB.~-S.  Wells  Wiluams,  in 
Missionary  Herald  for  June,  1854,  abridged, 

laSSION. 

The  kind  hospitality  of  the  Lew-Chew  peo- 
ple to  British  and  American  vessels  which 
touch  at  their  islands,  or  were  wrecked  on 
their  coasts,  excited  a  deep  interest  in  their 
behalf  among  the  officers  or  the  British  navy ; 


and  between  February  1843  and  Dec.  1845, 
more  than  £1,000  were  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  the  Gkxspel  to  them,  and  £700  more 
in  1846  ;  and  a  Board  of  Trustees  was  appoint- 
ed to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  mission.  Dr. 
Bettelheim,  a  converted  Jew,  a  physician,  and 
a  learned  man,  with  the  sanction  of  the  bishop 
of  London,  was  sent  out  in  Sept.  1845,  and 
arrived  at  Lew-Chew  in  January,  1846. 

He  was  met  on  board  the  vessel  which  con- 
veyed him  by  a  French  Catholic  missionary, 
who  greeted  Mm  with  a  cordial  welcome. 
Fearing  that  permission  to  settle  would  be  de- 
nied him,  he  effected  a  landing  with  his  wife 
and  his  effects,  by  getting  into  the  native 
boats  that  came  out  to  visit  the  ship.  The 
authorities,  however,  refused  to  give  him  leave 
to  remain,  pleading  poverty  and  scarcity  of 
food ;  and  he  was  requested  to  give  up  his  do- 
sign  of  stopping,  and  to  embark  on  the  vessel 
that  brought  him.  But  this  he  declined  to  do, 
returning  a  good  present  for  an  answer. 

After  the  vessel  had  sailed,  he  was  invited 
to  go  and  look  at  a  house  intended  for  his 
residence,  but  finding  it  low  and  damp,  he  de- 
clined it,  and  was  afterwards  shown  to  the 
temple,  an  old,  but  spacious  and  pleasantly 
situated  wooden  building,  which  was  offered 
him  on  condition  that  the  keeper  of  the  idols 
should  reside  in  the  house,  the  idols  being 
screened  off  by  a  sliding  partition;  and  ho 
accepted  it.  But  three  guard  stations,  with 
five  men  in  each,  were  arranged  near  the  house, 
under  pretence  of  protection,  but  really  for 
espionage. 

For  about  a  year  he  was  able  to  carry  on 
missionary  operations,  maintaining  a  servico 
in  his  own  house  with  his  servants,  and  preach- 
ing to  the  people  as  he  met  them  in  the  streets. 
Crowds  gathered  around  him  wherever  he 
raised  his  humble  pulpit,  upon  a  stone,  or  on 
the  corner  of  a  street,  in  tne  market,  in  the 
roads  and  lanes,  or  elsewhere.  Wherever  he 
halted,  there  the  passers-bv  stopped,  and  all 
the  people  in  the  neighborhood  came  out  to 
hear  him.  The  stalls  were  idle,  sellers  and 
buyers  forgot  their  trade,  while  apparently  en- 
gaged in  a  higher  business.  **  I  have  seen,'* 
says  Dr.  B.,  "  the  coolies  lay  down  their  bur- 
dens and  quietly  listen ;  laborers  lean  their 
heads  on  the  handles  of  their  rural  tools,  and 
rest  in  pensive  attention  ;  thoroughfares  were 
obstructed,  and  roads  and  open  places  rendered 
impassable  from  the  masses  of  the  people 
crowded  in  the  space  around  me ;  none  forbid- 
ding, none  driving  them  away,  much  less  pre- 
venting their  assembUng." 

But  suddenly  all  was  changed.  It  was  re- 
ported that  the  king  was  dead;  but  Dr.  B. 
thought  it  was  but  a  feint  to  justify  the  officers 
in  changing  their  course.  Immediately  all 
things  assumed  a  new  aspect  On  the  very  day 
which  he  supposed  to  be  the  day  of  the  king's 
burial,  he  was  assaulted  with  stones  and  stidca 
in  the  open  road,  and  his  life  endangered.  Uis 
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ftppeal  to  the  gorernment  was  only  met  by  a 
denial  of  the  assault.  Soon  after,  the  people, 
who  nsed  to  crowd  aronnd  him  whenever  he 
went  into  the  street,  now  ran  from  him :  and 
whenever  he  passed  throngh  a  street,  all  the 
shops  were  closed,  and  the  doors  and  windows 
of  the  houses  closed.  '*  First  there  was  a  bus- 
tle, a  runnin?  here  and  there,  a  rattling  and 
clapping  of  shutters,  doors,  and  windows,  as  if 
a  devil  mcamate  had  come  in  their  way ;  green 
grocers  deserted  their  stAllsi  laborers  ceased 
weir  work,  and  crews  left  their  boats ;  women 
dragged  their  children  in-doors  in  such  haste 
ana  fright  as  made  them  scream  out  when 
they  saw  me  again  far  off.  Often  the  noise, 
confusion,  and  bewilderment  rose  to  such  a 
pitch  that  I  was  not  always  free  from  fear  my- 
self, and  almost  dreaded  to  walk  out" 

All  his  appeals  to  the  government  were  in- 
eflfectual.  it  seemed  to  be  a  concerted,  sys- 
tematic movement  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties to  drive  him  from  the  country ;  and  the 
people,  being  held  under  an  oppressive  despot- 
ism, were  compelled  to  act  according  to  tneir 
orders.  This  course  of  incessant  annoyance 
was  continued,  with  increasing  rigor  up  to  the 
time  of  his  writing  a  letter  to  Itev.  Dr.  Peter 
Parker,  of  China,  which  was  published  at 
Canton  in  1850,  from  which  this  statement  is 
derived. 

We  learn  from  recent  intelligence  that  Dr. 
Bettelhcim  has  succeeded  in  maintaining  his 
position  at  Lew-Chew;  and  a  layman,  after 
laboring  seven  years  in  London  as  a  city  mis- 
sionary, has  been  sent  to  his  assistance.  The 
visit  of  the  American  squadron  has  operated 
favorablv ;  and  the  prospects  of  the  mission 
are  brightening.  Three  persons  have  received 
baptism  in  Na^a ;  and  another  is  a  candidate 
for  the  same  privilege  at  Shuy. 

An  appeal  nas  been  issued  by  the  committee 
having  charge  of  this  mission,  for  the  men  and 
the  means  of  a  speedy  enlargement  **  The 
Lord,**  it  is  said,  **  seems  to  be  preparing  an 
open  door  for  entering  Japan ;"  and  **  the  ma- 
chinery  and  materials  for  a  future  mission  in 
that  kingdom  are  in  preparation  at  Lew- 
Chew." 

LIBERIA :  A  republic  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa.  Its  civilized  population,  consisting 
of  free  colored  people  and  emancipated  slaves 
fit)m  the  United  States,  and  their  descendants, 
native  Africans  rescued  fhun  slave  traders,  and 
a  few  other  natives  who  have  become  civilized, 
may  be  estimated  at  about  10,000.  Its  native 
population,  entitled  by  treaties  to  protection 
and  the  means  of  civilization,  and  to  all  the 
privileges  of  citizenship  when  civilized,  are 
supposed  to  be  two  or  three  hundred  thousand. 

Government. — ^The  government  consists  of  a 
president  and  vioe-prebident,  elected  once  in 
two  years,  a  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives, chosen  by  the  people,  a  judiciary,  secre- 
taries of  the  necessary  departments,  and  other 
executive  officers,  appointed  by  the  president 


and  senate.    None  bat  persons  of  ooIot  can 
hold  office,  hold  land,  or  be  citizens. 

The  territory  has  been  purchased,  at  various 
times,  by  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
and  the  emigrants,  with  few  exceptions,  sent 
out  at  its  expense.  The  government  was  ad- 
ministered at  first  wholly,  and  afterwards  in 
part,  by  officers  appointed  by  that  Society,  tin 
the  growth  of  the  oolony  and  the  extent  of  its 
commercial  relations  required  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  government,  which  could 
form  commercial  treaties  with  tbeseveral  powexs 
of  Europe.  By  advice  of  the  Society,  there- 
fore, the  colony  ]»x>claimed  its  independence 
August  24, 1847 ;  and  the  government,  under 
its  present  constitution,  was  organized  at  the 
commencement  of  the  succeedmg  year.  It  has 
been  recognized  by  the  principal  nations  of 
Christendom. 

Education. — The  laws  of  tiie  republic  require 
a  free  school  in  every  settlement,  and  pro- 
vide for  raising  money  to  defray  the  expense. 
At  present,  however,  the  whole  edacattonal 
establishment,  including  the  primary^  schools 
required  by  law,  are  supported  by  various  mis- 
sionary societies  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
full  account  of  them  will  be  given  in  conneo- 
tion  with  the  several  ndssions.  In  addition  to 
these  the  le^lature  has  incorporated  a  college, 
and  given  it  a  valuable  tract  of  one  hundrad 
acres,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  St  PatdX 
about  twelve  miles  from  Monrovia.  For  its  es- 
tablishment and  support,  frmds  are  held  by  the 
Trustees  of  Donations  for  Education  in  Libe 
ria,  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  provisions  for  religious  instmction  and 
worship,  like  those  for  education,  are  connected 
with  the  several  missions,  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent supported  by  societies  in  the  United 
States. 

Extent,— 'This  tuune  Liberia,  however,  has  a 
wider  application.  The  whole  country  known 
by  that  name  extends  along  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  from  Manna  Point,  lat  7^  25'  N., 
long.  120  34'  W.,  to  the  rivirar  San  Pedro,  lat. 
40  44'  N.,  long.  60  37'  W.  The  entire  length 
of  its  8eaK»ast  is  about  520  miles.  Of  ws 
coast  about  390  miles,  extending  from  Manna 
Point  on  the  north-west,  to  Grand  Sesten, 
belongs  to  the  republic  of  Liberia.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  coast,  extending  about  130  mfles 
to  the  river  San  Pedro,  the  extreme  eastern 
boundary,  belongs  to  Maryland  in  liberia. 
Its  civilized  setttements  were  pkinted  by  the 
Maryland  Colonization  Society.  Its  govern- 
ment has  alwajs  been  entirenr  distinct  fii>m 
that  of  the  republic  It  has  uda  year,  1^4| 
passed  from  its  colonial  state  to  that  of  natioo- 
al  independence.  These  two  republics  intend 
to  unite  under  one  government  In  respect  to 
their  religious  inteiists,  they  are  already  united, 
and  maybe  considered  as  one.  The  territory, 
having  been  purchased  of  numerous  small  tribes, 
extends  inland  as  far  as  the  rights  of  the  ser- 
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md  tribes  -eartended ;  in  some  places,  sixty 
miles,  in  others,  only  fonrteen.  From  Grand 
Cape  Moont  to  Grand  Sesters,  286  miles,  it 
aTcra^  abont  forty-five  miles  in  width,  and 
contains  12,870  square  miles,  or  8,236,800 
acres.  If  the  remainder  averages  twenty  miles 
in  width,  which  is  a  low  estimate,  the  whole 
contains  17,270  square  miles,  or  11,052,800 
acres.  It  is  nearly  all  susceptible  of  cnltiva- 
tion ;  and  it  is  a  low  estimate  of  its  fertility  to 
say,  that  every  cultivated  acre  will,  on  an  aver- 
age, furnish  the  necessaries  of  life  for  one  in- 
habitant For  procurinff  luxuries  or  acquiring 
wealth,  they  would  need  other  employments, 
or  larger  farms.  Settled  as  densely  as  Sierra 
Leone,  it  would  contain  1,740,000  inhabitants. 
Liberia  is  every  where  well  watered  by 
numerous  small  streams,  but  has  no  very  large 
rivers.  Sand-bars  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
prevent  the  entrance  of  large  vessels ;  and,  at 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  coast,  thehr  navi- 

gation  is  obstructed  by  rapids.  Here  is  the 
ase  of  the  mountain  range  which  divides  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  from  those  which  flow 
into  the  Niger,  the  great  river  of  Central 
Africa.  From  this  range,  spurs  and  detached 
elevations  run  down  between  the  rivers,  in 
some  places  quite  to  the  coast,  forming,  as  at 
Cape  Mount  and  Cape  Mesurado,  bold  pro- 
montories. According  to  the  best  information 
yet  obtained,  the  summit  of  this  range,  beyond 
which  the  waters  flow  eastward  and  north- 
eastward into  the  Niger,  cannot  be  more  than 
150  or  200  miles  from  the  coast. 

Harbors. — ^The  coast  is  deficient  in  natural 
harbors ;  but  in  several  places,  good  harbors 
might  probably  be  constructed  at  a  moderate 
expense.  The  whole  coast,  however,  is  one 
continuous  roadstead,  where,  at  any  season  of 
the  year,  ships  may  lie  at  anchor  within  a  mile 
or  two  of  the  shore,  and  landing-places  for 
boats  occur  as  often  as  once  in  five  or  ten  miles. 
Produetions. — ^The  productions  are  those  of 
other  tropical  countries.  Rice  is  the  principal 
grain.  It  is  grown  on  uplands,  without  irri- 
gation. Yams,  sweet  potatoes,  cassada,  and 
other  esculent  roots,  are  easily  raised,  as  are 
oranges,  bananas,  and  other  tropical  fruits. 
Coifee  is  indigenous,  of  several  varieties,  in- 
cluding the  Mocha,  as  are  also  several  varieties 
of  cotton.  Indigo  is  a  troublesome  weed. 
Another  native  ^t)ductfon  is  the  Malaguette 
pepper,  or  ''Grains  of  Paradise,"  from  the 
abundance  of  which,  the  coast  was  formerly 
known  as  ''the  Grain  Coast."     Sugar-cane, 

?'iiger,  and  arrow-root,  are  easily  cultivated, 
aim-oil  is  made  in  large  auantities,  and  cam- 
wood and  ivory  are  brought  from  the  interior 
for  exportation.  The  waters  frunish  fish  abun- 
dantly, and  of  good  quality.  The  domestic  ani- 
malfl  for  food  are  bullocks,  of  small  size  and  lit* 
tie  value  for  the  yoke,  goats,  swine,  and  poultry. 
Climate* — ^The  climate  is  a  healthy  one  for 
its  native  population ;  as  is  evident  from  their 
well-developed,  vigorous  forms,  their  usual  free- 
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dom  from  disease,  and  the  age  to  which  they 
live.  It  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  the 
constitutions  of  their  descendants,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  retain  the  constitutional  pecuGar- 
ities  of  their  ancestors.  Foreigners,  however, 
from  temperate  climates,  whatever  may  be 
their  ancestry,  must  undergo  an  acclimating 
fever,  within  a  few  weeks  after  their  arrival 
To  this  rule,  the  exceptions  are  too  few  to  be 
of  any  account  The  fever  is  sometimes  vio- 
lent, and  even  fatal ;  but  in  most  cases,  where 
the  constitution  was  previously  unimpaired,  it 
is  not  severe,  and  yields  readily  to  judicious 
treatment ;  and  in  many,  it  is  very  slight,  not 
even  confining  the  patient  to  his  house  for  a 
single  day.  white  men  never  become  per- 
fectly acclimated ;  though,  with  prudence  and 
occasional  visits  to  their  native  air,  they  have 
been  able  to  live  and  labor  usefully  for  five, 
ten,  and  even  twenty  years.  Visitors  may 
avoid  the  fever  by  spending  their  nights  on 
board  their  ships,  half  a  mile,  or  even  less, 
from  the  shore. 

Native  Inhabitants. — ^Liberia  belongs  to  that 
division  of  Africa,  called  Nigritia  by  the 
Latin  geographers;  Bel&d-es-Sudan — tliat  is, 
the  Land  of  the  Blacks — ^by  the  Arabs ;  and 
Guinea  by  the  Portuguese.  These  names  are 
unknown  to  the  natives,  and  the  last  is  of  un- 
known origin.  It  extends  eastward  across  the 
continent,  north  of  the  equator,  even  into  the 
valley  of  the.  Nile.  In  its  inhabitants,  the 
form,  features,  complexion,  and  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  negro,  are  most  perfectly  de- 
veloped. They  appear  as  slaves  on  some  of 
the  oldest  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt  They 
were  carried  as  slaves  across  tne  Great 
Desert,  and  sold  *to  the  Carthaginians.  They 
have  always  been  hunted  and  seized  as  slaves 
bv  the  Arab,  Moorish,  and  mixed  races  on  the 
Great  Desert  and  its  southern  border.  After 
ihe  discovery  of  the  western  coast  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, they  were  bought  and  carried  as  slaves, 
first  to  Europe,  and  afterwards  to  the  West 
Indies  and  the  American  continent  This  last 
calamity,  however,  has  fallen  with  almost  equal 
weight  on  the  ^ngian  or  Zambezan  races, 
south  of  the  equator.  So  far  as  is  known, 
they  have  always  been  divided  into  numerous 
small  tribes,  ignorant  of  letters,  and  with  but 
slight  knowledge,  if  any,  of  some  of  the  sim- 
plest arts  of  civilization.  A  large  majority — 
a  well-informed  writer  supposes  nv&sixth8-H>f 
them  are  slaves.  Wives  are  bought,  worked 
as  slaves,  and  sold,  according  to  each  man's 
ability  and  caprice.  Favorite  wives,  and  other 
slaves,  sometimes  in  great  numbers,  are  killed 
in  sacrifice  on  the  death  of  a  king.  Shives 
are  sometimes  killed,  to  give  solemnity  to  the 
ratification  of  a  treaty,  in  some  of  the  tribes, 
cannibalism  is  occasionally  practised ;  but  to 
a  less  extent,  probably,  than  in  some  of  tha 
Zingian  tribes  farther  south. 

Religion, — See  Africa^  Wentem, 

Discovery. — ^The  first  discovery  of  this  ooasfc 
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of  Trhich  we  have  anj  aathentic  acconnt,  was 
made  by  Piedro  de  CiDtra,  in  1462.  He  was 
in  the  employment  of  the  King  of  Portugal, 
to  whom  Pope  Martin  Y.  had  given  all  the 
territories  he  might  discover,  from  Gape  Bo- 
jador  to  the  East  Indies,  to  be  conqaered  and 
"recovered  to  Christ  and  his  church."  The 
natives  had  never  seen  shipv  before.  The  few 
that  came  off  to  him,  16  miles  beyond  Cape 
Mesurado,  in  canoes  carrying  two  or  three 
each,  were  naked,  had  some  wooden  darts  and 
small  knives,  two  targets  and  three  bows,  rings 
about  their  ears  and  one  in  the  nose,  and 
teeth,  which  seemed  to  be  human,  strung 
about  their  necks.  It  docs  not  appear  that  he 
carried  away  any  of  them  as  slaves,  though 
tliat  practice  had  been  followed  by  most  ex- 
plorers on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  since  it  was 
first  commenced  by  Antonio  Gonzales,  in  1440. 

For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  the  Portu- 
guese were  masters  of  this  coast.  They  had 
forts  or  trading  houses  at  numerous  points,  of 
which  Gallinas,  Cape  Mount,  Cape  Mesurado, 
Junk  river,  Sesters  and  Sangwin  seem  to  have 
been  the  most  important. 

Slave  2raJ«.— The  slave  trade  to  the  West 
Indies  was  commenced  in  1503,  and  encour- 
aged by  edicts  of  Ferdinand  Y.  of  Spain,  in 
1511,  and  of  Charles  Y.,  in  1515.  From  that 
time  forward,  procuring  slaves  from  the  na- 
tives and  selling  them  to  the  Spaniards,  was  a 
principal  branch  of  their  business.  Their  in- 
fluence was  so  predominant,  that  before  1600 
the  Portuguese  had  become  the  language  in 
which  business  was  usually  transacted,  and 
was  generally  understood  by  natives  who  had 
dealings  with  foreigners. 

The  Pope's  Grant  not  recognized, — ^The  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch,  being  rrotestants,  car»i 
nothing  for  the  Pope's  grant  to  Portuf^al ;  and 
the  French  soon  learned  to  disregard  it,  claim- 
ing that  they  had  discovered  Sie  coast  and 
traded  at  Sesters  before  the  Portuguese,  and 
even  a^  early  as  1346.  The  English  took  the 
lead.  In  1553,  having  already  made  two  voy- 
ages to  Morocco,  Thomas  Windham,  though 
the  Portuguese  had  threatened  him  and  his 
crew  with  death,  visited  tlie  whole  coast  from 
thoariver  Sesters  to  Benin.  In  1554,  Captain 
John  Lok,  with  three  ships,  reached  Cape 
Mesurado,  sailed  along  the  coast  to  Benin, 
and  brought  home  ".certain  black  slaves,"  the 
first,  so  far  AS  we  know,  ever  seen  in  England. 
In  1588,  the  English  "African  Company" 
was  incorporated  for  the  more  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  commerce  in  this  region.  The  Por- 
tuguese did  what  they  could,  and  hired  the  na- 
tives  to  do  what  they  could,  to  resist  these 
encroachments.  They  destroyed  the  ships  of 
the  intruders,And  killed  or  enslaved  their  crews. 
But  by  1604  they  were  driven  from  all  their 
posts,  from  Gape  Mesurado  to  Cape  Palmas ; 
and  a  few  years  later,  the  Dutch  had  posses- 
mon  at  Cape  Mount,  and  the  English  at  Sierra 
Leone     The  Portuguese,  however,  did  not 


wholly  quit  the  country.  Being  driven  from 
the  coast,  some  of  them,  with  their  malatto 
descendants,  retired  inlimd,  and  endeavored, 
with  some  success,  to  monopolize  the  trade  be- 
tweeu  the  interior  and  the  coast,  and  were  gra- 
dually  lost  by  amalgamation  with  the  natives. 

Portuguese  Missions,--^f  the  misBionary 
labors  of  the  Portuguese  while  in  possessioii 
of  the  coast,  we  have  no  particular  informft- 
tion ;  but,  as  the  Pope  gave  them  the  coantiy 
for  that  purpose;  as  &ey  had  chapels  and 
priests  at  all  their  settlements ;  as  we  hare 
accounts  of  their  eflbrts  and  sucoeis  at  Sierra 
Leone  and  other  places ;  and  as  they  are  said, 
when  driven  from  the  coast,  to  have  bailt 
chapels  and  tried  to  make  converts  in  the 
interior,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  snch 
labors  were  performed.  From  them  the  na- 
tives probabl^  first  received  the  idea  of  a  Crea- 
tor, wnose  existence  thev  admit,  though  ther 
never  worship  him.  Tiie  word  "  fetish,"  by 
which  they  aesignate  a  consecrated  post  or 
any  obiect  of  their  superstitious  reverence,  is 
derived  from  a  Portuguese  word,  signifybg  a 
charm,  such  as  witches  are  supposed  to  ose. 
From  the  same  source,  they  may  nave  received 
the  term  "  devil,"  which  they  apply  to  the  dis- 
guised chief  of  certain  nocturnal  orgies.  Tbeee 
are  the  only  remnants  of  their  religions  influ- 
ence, which  even  conjecture  can  now  detect 

Cfuxracter  and  Influence  of  Traders-^Save 
rradf.— The  character  of  the  traders  to  this 
coast,  whether  Portuguese,  French,  English  or 
Dutch,  appears  to  have  been,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  of  the  worst  kind.    Many  of  the 
English  and  Dutch  were  "  interlopers,''  trading 
there  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  their  own 
countries,  and  indeed  of  all  laws  whatever. 
From  about  1600,  pirates  began  to  mingle 
with  them,  and  the  crews  of  traders  sometimes 
joined  the  pirates,  and  often  copied  their  ex- 
amples.   Ijie  slave  trade  raged  with  increas- 
ing violence.    Not  only  were  slaves  bought 
of  the  natives,  and  wars  excited  for  the  ^ 
pose  of  making  slaves  for  the  market,  bnt 
negroes  were  seized  indiscriminateljr  and  ca^ 
riw  off,  whenever  it  could  be  done  without  too 
much  danger.    The  custom  of  "panyaring^ 
that  is,  alluring  an  individual  oeyond  the 
reach  of  protection,  and  then  seizing  him  or 
her  as  a  slave,  became  common ;  and  the  ne- 
gro trader  who  was  employed  to  panyar  ha 
countryman  one  day,  was  sometimes  panyared 
himself  the  next.    From  1688  to  1697,  w 
power  of  the  •"buccaneers"  in  ^^^^^^^^VT 
dies  was  broken,  and  they  were  diqwsed. 
They  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  Atlan- 
tic and  Indian  Oceans,  and  in  Western  Afnea, 
for  about  30  ^ears,  were  one  of  the  ^^'[^"J^^ 
powers.     Besides  other  places,  they  several 
times  plundered  Sierra  Leone,  which  was  one 
of  their  favorite  resorts.    They  held  the  bay 
next  south  of  that  cape  for  seven  years,  till,  in 
1730,  they  were  broken  up  by  the  Fren^ 
Meanwhile,  the  Genoese  first,  and  then  tue 
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French,  obtained  the  exclasive  priviJege  of 
furnishing  negro  slaves  for  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies. In  1713,  the  English  government,  by 
the  famous  Assiento  treaty,  obtained  it  for  the 
Soath  Sea  Company  for  thirty  years.  What 
maltitadcs  were  sold,  and  how  profitably,  may 
be  jadged  from  the  fact,  that  in  1739  England 
sold  oat  the  remaining  four  vears  to  Spain  for 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds — nearly  half  a 
million  dollars. 

Under  such  influences,  the  character  and 
temper  of  the  natives  became  such  that,  in 
1730,  not  a  single  European  factory  was  in 
operation  on  the  whole  coast  of  what  is  now 
Liberia ;  traders  found  it  dangerous  to  go  on 
shore;  and  trade  was  carried  on  by  sailing 
along  the  coast,  and  coming  to  anchor  where 
the  natives,  by  building  a  fire,  indicated  that 
they  had  slaves  or  other  articles  for  sale.  This 
state  of  things  seems  to  have  continued,  with 
little  change,  to  the  close  of  that  century. 
The  testimony  concerning  the  character  of  the 
slave  trade,  laid  before  the  British  Parliament 
from  1791  to  1807,  showed  that  in  other  parts 
of  Africa,  slaves  were  collected  and  kept  for 
shipment  in  factories ;  but  on  the  "  windward 
coast,"  where  Liberia  now  is,  "  every  tree  was 
a  factory,"  and  ships  stopped  and  trsuled  wher- 
ever a  signal  was  made. 

Origin  and  Historu  of  the  Colony, — About 
the  year  1770  the  celebrated  theologian,  Eev. 
Samuel  Hopkins  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  began  to 
preach  against  slavery  and  the  slave  trade. 
April  7, 1773,  he  called  on  his  neighbor,  Rev. 
Ezra  Stiles,  afterwards  President  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, for  conversation  on  his  design  **  to  make 
some  negro  ministers,  and  send  them  to  Gui- 
nea." Tnere  were  two  young  natives  of  Africa 
In  his  church,  whom  he  wished  to  educate  for 
that  purpose.  Mr.  Stiles  thought  there  might 
be  some  prospect  of  success  if  thirty  or  forty 
were  sent,  and  a  society  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose. They  "  left  the  matter  to  further 
thought"  August  31,  1773,  they  published 
a  circular,  asking  contributions  for  tiie  educa- 
tion of  these  young  men.  The  plan  was  re- 
ceived with  favor  by  the  ministers  of  Berkshire 
County,  Mass.,  bv  those  of  several  counties  in 
Connecticut,  and  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York.  The  young  men  left  New  York  for 
Princeton,  to  be  educated,  Nov.  21, 1774,  and 
three  days  after,  bills  were  drawn  on  a  gentle- 
roan  in  London  for  fifty  pounds  sterling,  of 
which  thirty  pounds  were  given  by  the  Edin- 
burgh Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowl- 
edge, and  five  pounds  by  some  one  in  London ; 
and  assurances  were  received,  both  from  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  that  more  would  be  given, 
if  needed.  About  as  much  more  was  raised  in 
America,  besides  one  hundred  dollars  for  which 
Mr.  Hopkins  had,  some  years  before,  sold  a 
slave,  and  which  he  now  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose. 

When  the  plan  of  connecting  a  colony  with 
the  mission  was  first  tolly  adopted,  and  how 


far  it  was  understood  by  contributors  in  Eng 
land,  Scx)tland,  and  America,  is  not  known. 
April  29,  1784,  Mr.  Hopkins  says,  it  "has 
been  on  foot  for  some  time."  This,  it  was 
thought)  would  not  only  be  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  should  return  to  their  native  coun- 
try, but  would  do  much  to  stop  the  slave  trade, 
and  to  introduce  Christianity  into  Africa. 

March  7, 1767,  his  friends  knew  that  he  had 
been  desirous  to  attempt  such  a  settlement 
"  for  years.**  He  was  glad  to  learn  that  "  cer- 
tain Friends  and  other  Dissenters  in  Britain 
have  joined  to  carry  this  design  into  execu- 
tion," on  the  plan,  as  he  supposed,  of  "  the  late 
Dr.  Fothergill."  Dr.  William  Thornton,  a 
native  of  Virginia,  had  been  in  Newport  some 
weeks,  proposing  to  form  such  a  settlement 
with  free  blacks  from  New  England.  A  num- 
ber volunteered  to  go  with  him ;  but  the  at- 
tempt failed  for  want  of  funds,  perhaps,  be- 
cause others  thought,  with  Mr.  Hopkins,  that 
Dr.  Thornton,  though  "  an  honest  man,"  was 
*'  too  flighty  and  unsteady  to  be  the  head  "  of 
such  an  enterprise. 

In  that  year,  1787,  Granville  Sharp  and 
other  British  philanthropists  commenced  the 
colony  at  Sierra  Leone,  with  some  hundreds  of 
colored  people  from  America,  who  had  served 
in  the  British  army  during  the  war  of  Ind&> 
pendenoe.  After  some  reverses  it  has  grown 
to  a  colony  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  in- 
habitants. 

The  same  year,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  formed,  by  which  the  seve- 
ral States  were  deprived  of  the  power  of  con- 
tinuing the  slave  trade  more  than  twenty  years. 

In*  1789,  Dr.  Hopkins  wrote  to  Granville 
Sharp,  to  learn  whether  colonists  from  Ame- 
rica could  be  received  at  Sierra  Leone,  and 
also  whether  the  character  and  government  of 
that  colonywere  such  that  he  could  recom- 
mend it  He  was  then  acquainted  with  ''a 
number  of  religious  blacks,"  who  were  ready 
to  form  a  church,  with  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber as  pastor,  and  to  settle  in  Africa,  to  intro- 
duce Christianity  and  civilization,  and  to  re- 
ceive others  who  might  wish  to  emigrate. 
In  1791  he  wished  the  Emancipation  Society 
in  Connecticut  to  embrace  this  object  in  its 
charter.  In  a  sermon  against  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade.  May  17, 1793,  and  more  fully  in 
its  appendix,  he  urged  almost  precisely  the 
same  plan  of  colonizing,  which  has  since  been 
carried  out  In  1799,  in  the  last  work  he 
ever  published,  he  expressed  the  same  desires, 
and  tne  same  hopes  that  they  would  yet  be  re- 
alized. 

The  emancipation  of  slaves  and  their  folo- 
nization  in  some  part  of  America  had  been  a 
favorite  idea  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  others  in 
Virginia,  as  early  as  1786,  and  probably  ear- 
lier. In  the  autumn  of  1800,  an  extensive 
and  dangerous  conspiracy  was  discovered 
among  the  slaves  in  and  around  Richmond. 
Unwilling  to  put  so  many  to  death  for  such  a 
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cause,  the  House  of  Delegates,  December  31, 
in  secret  sessioD,  requested  the  Governor  to 
correspond  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  to  procuring  land  out  of  the  State, 
to  which  they  might  be  removed.  The  corres- 
pondence continued  till  1805,  and  the  plan 
was  so  modified  as  to  express  a  preference  for 
Africa  as  a  place  of  a  settlement,  but  without 
sovereignty,  and  to  include  free  blacks  and 
slaves  who  might  be  emancipated.  The  Pre- 
sident, Mr.  Jefferson,  applied  to  the  Sierra 
Leone  Company  to  receive  the  proposed  colon- 
ists, but  was  refused. 

In  1807,  Congress  passed  an  act  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  slaves  after  the  end  of  that 
year.  Nearly  all  the  States  had  prohibited  it 
many  years  before.  Previous  acts  had  forbid- 
den American  citizens  to  trade  in  slaves  be- 
tween foreign  countries.  The  same  year  the 
British  government,  moved  by  evidence  of  the 
nature  of  the  trade,  collected  principally  at 
Sierra  Leone,  abolished  the  tramc  by  British 
sabiects. 

About  1810,  Samuel  J.  Mills  and  others, 
theological  students  at  Andover,  began  to  col- 
lect information  concerning  the  colored  people 
of  the  United  States,  bond  and  free,  and  were 
soon  brought  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the 
words  often  used  by  Mills,  ^'  we  must  take  care 
of  them,  or  they  will  ruin  us."  They  endea- 
vored to  rouse  attention  to  the  subject  by  the 
press,  and  by  correspondence  and  conversation 
with  leading  men.  Mills  thought  of  coloniz- 
ing them  north  of  the  Ohio,  but  some  of  his 
associates  early  saw  that  any  colony  on  this 
continent  would  soon  be  overrun  by  white 
people,  and  would  be  a  failure.  This  was  one 
principal  object  for  which  he  afterwards  re- 
sided some  time  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  pro- 
cured the  establishment  of  the  '*  African 
school "  at  Parsippany. 

About  1811,  Captain  Paul  Cuffee,  a  colored 
man  of  New  Bedford,  carried  38  colored  emi- 
grants to  Sierra  Leone,  in  his  own  vessel,  and 
Siirty  of  them  at  his  own  expense.  This 
movement  was  to  have  been  more  extensive, 
but  it  w*as  stopped  by  the  war  of  1812.  Ann 
MifiBin,  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  Pecosyl- 
vania,  advocated  a  colonv  in  Africa.  Her 
views  were  communicated  to  Mr.  Jefferson, 
who  expressed  his  warm  approbation  in  1811. 
February  15, 1815,  the  Rev.  Robert  Finlev, 
D.  D.,  of  New  Jersey,  wrote  to  a  friend,  ask- 
ing his  opinion  of  an  attempt  to  found  a  co- 
lony of  colored  people  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
In  February,  1816,  General  Charles  Fenton 
Mercer,  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates, 
beci^e  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of 
that  house  in  1800-1805,  and  pledged  himself 
to  renew  the  subject,  if  he  should  be  re-elected 
at  the  next  session.  He  soon  after  communi- 
cated the  facts  and  his  intention  to  two  friends, 
Elias  B.  Caldwell  and  Francis  S.  Key,  of 
Washington,  who  pledged  their  cooperation. 

The  same  year,  probably  towards  its  close, 


the  first  meetiog  preparatory  to  forming  a  Co* 
Ionization  Society,  was  holden  at  PriDceton, 
N.  J.,  and  was  attended  by  most  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Theological  Seminary  and  the 
College.  In  Decemoer,  Dr.  Finlev  viaited 
Washington,  and  consulted  with  Ellas  B. 
Caldwell,  his  brother-in-law,  and  Francis  S. 
Key,  who  encouraged  him  to  call  a  public 
meeting.  The  meeting  was  holden  December 
23.  Meanwhile  Gen.  Mercer,  yet  unacquainted 
with  Dr.  Finlev,  and  i^orant  of  his  pbus, 
redeemed  his  pledge.  His  resolution  wu  'm- 
troduced  to  the  House  of  Delegates  on  the 
12  th,  sent  to  the  Senate  on  the  14th,  and 
passed  on  the  23d.  The  Constitution  of  the 
Society  was  adopted  Dec  28, 1816,  and  the 
officers  elected  Jan.  1, 1817.  Samuel  J.  Milb 
was  one  of  the  original  members,  and  Dr.  VTH,- 
liam  Thornton  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Managers. 

The  society  owed  its  origin,  therefore,  to  the 
union  of  the  various  influences  which,  in  Bhode 
Island,  in  Massachusetts,  in  New  Jersey,  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  Virginia,  had  been  tend- 
ing towards  such  a  resmt  for  nearly  half  i 
century. 

In  1817,  Samuel  J.  Mills  and  Ebenezer  Bnr 
gcss  were  sent  to  Africa,  to  find  a  place  for  a 
colony.  They  selected  a  place  on  Sherbro 
Island,  or  the  adjacent  continent,  near  where 
the  Mcndi  mission  now  is.  In  visiting  Panl 
CuSec,  preparatory  to  thb  voyage,  MiDs  took 
a  severe  cold,  from  which  he  never  recovered. 
He  died  on  his  voyage  home. 

January  21, 1820,  the  first  colonists,  69  io 
number,  embarked  on  board  of  the  Elizabeth, 
at  New  York.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  settle  on  Sherbro  Island,  in  which  maoy 
lives  were  lost,  and  an  effort  to  purchase  a 
location  in  the  Bassa  country,  which  was  de- 
feated by  the  attachment  of  the  natives  to  the 
slave  trade.  Cape  Mesurado  was  purchase^ 
December  15,  1821.  The  colonists  arrived 
January  7,  and  were  landed  on  a  low  ishindia 
the  river,  from  which,  in  a  few  months,  uDilff 
the  conduct  of  Elijah  Johnson,  one  of  their 
own  number,  who  had  been  left  as  a  temporary 
Governor,  they  removed  to  the  Cape. 

Before  this  time,  slave-traders  had  b^gan  ^ 
reestablish  factories  on  the  coast  In  ISl^* 
thoup;h  the  trade  had  been  abolished  by  act  of 
Parliament  from  the  beginning  of  1808,  iv^ 
British  subjects,  Bostock  and  McQuinn,  hw 
one  on  Cape  Mesurado,  and  in  June  his  M»' 
jesty's  ship  Thais  sent  40  men  on  shore,  who, 
after  a  battle,  in  which  one  of  their  nnmbff 
was  killed,  entered  the  factory  and  caotarea 
its  owners.  The  trade,  however,  still  con- 
tinued. 

Missims  in  Xiieria.— There  had  been  one 
attempt  at  missionary  labor  in  this  tWOO- 
Mr.  John  Brereton  Catea,  with  WiUiam  TaBh 
ba  and  William  Davis,  two  converted  natiT«. 
the  latter  a  Bassa,  rescued  from  a  slave-trader, 
spent  February,  March  and  April,  1619,  ^  » 
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journey  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  St  JoWs 
riTer.  At  Sa^ry,  near  Grand  Caoc  Mount, 
a  plot  was  laid  to  rob  them,  which  onlv 
amoanted  to  stealing  a  hat,  for  which  they  fol- 
lowed and  arrested  the  wrong  man,  and  had  to 
pay  a  fine  of  **  three  bars,"  or  $2  25.  At  Little 
Cape  Moant,  a  plot  was  laid  to  rob  and  mur- 
der Mr.  Gates  on  his  way  to  Cape  Mesurado  ; 
bat  Tamba  understood  enough  of  the  lanj^uage 
to  detect  it,  and  it  was  abandoned.  On  an 
island  in  the  Mesurado  river,  they  were  hospi- 
tably entertained  by  John  S.  Mill,  a  mulatto 
slave-trader  who  had  been  educated  in  Eng- 
land. Mill  had  houses  on  the  Gape,  which  he 
field  when  the  Gape  was  purchased.  August 
25, 1824,  he  engaged  as  Sccretai^  of  the  Col- 
ony, under  Governor  Ashmun.  He  performed 
the  duties  of  the  office  well  till  September  30, 
when,  tired  of  civilized  life,  he  returned  to  his 
former  habits,  and  nothing  has  since  been 
heard  of  him.  At  some  places,  cspeciallv 
among  the  Bassas,  the  kings  professed  a  will- 
ingness to  receive  missionaries ;  but  Mr.  Gates 
thought  that  only  white  missionaries  would 
command  respect  enough  to  be  successful. 
He  suffered  much  from  the  fever  on  his  jour- 
ney, and  died  in  a  few  months  after  his  return. 
The  first  American  missionarv  in  Liberia 
was  Lot  Gary,  who  had  been  a  slave,  and  had 

farchased  himself  and  children  for  $850.  In 
815,  more  than  a  year  before  the  Colonization 
Society  was  formed,  he  took  a  leading  part  in 
forming  The  African  Missionary  Soctely,  in 
Richmond,  Ya  In  five  vears  that  society  had 
raised  about  $700,  whicn  had  been  expended 
in  aiding  missions  in  Africa.  Having  read 
the  report  of  Mills  and  Burgess,  Gary  resolved 
to  devote  himself  to  the  work.  He  resigned 
the  pastoral  care  of  a  Baptist  church  of  nearly 
800  members,  and  accepted  that  of  a  mission- 
ary church,  composed  of  himself  and  wife, 
Colin  Teage  and  wife  and  son  Hilary,  and 
Joseph  Langford  and  wife.  Gary  and  Colin 
Teage  were  appointed  missionaries  of  the  So- 
ciety, embarked  in  February,  and  arrived  in 
Sierra  Leone  March  8,  1821.  Here  Gary 
preached  to  such  as  could  understand,  and 
started  a  mission  among  the  Mandingocs.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  that  took  possession  of 
Cape  Mesurado.  The  absolute  necessity  for 
his  services  as  magistrate,  physician  and  pas- 
tor among  the  colonists,  detained  him  from 
erjrstematic  labor  among  the  heathen,  till  his 
death,  by  casualty,  November  10, 1828.  Yet, 
before  June,  1825,  he  had  established  at  Mon- 
rovia, a  missionary  school  for  native  children  ; 
and  about  a  year  before  his  death,  was  enabled 
to  establish  another  near  Grand  Gape  Mount 
Here,  John  Bevey,  afterwards  a  distinguished 
Baptist  preacher  and  Colonial  Secretary  at 
Cape  Paimas,  was  for  a  time  the  teacher ;  and 
one  of  his  pupil^  a  few  years  afterwards,  in- 
vented the  syllabic  alphabet  in  which  the  Vey 
language  has  been  extensively  written  and 
read  for  nearly  20  years.    Gary  was  allowed, 


before  his  death,  to  rejoice  over  a  few  conver- 
sions from  heathenism. 

In  March,  1825,  and  in  May,  1827,  Mr. 
Ashmun,  governor  of  the  colony,  issued  earn- 
est appeals  for  missions  to  be  established  in 
Liberia ;  not  only  for  the  good  of  tlie  natives, 
but  as  necessaiy  to  preserve  the  colonists  them- 
selves from  subsiding  into  barbarism.  His 
first  appeal  reached  the  venerable  Blumhardt, 
of  the  Missionary  Seminary,  at  Basle,  in  Swit- 
zerland ;  and,  after  some  correspondence,  five 
young  men  commenced  special  preparations 
for  tbe  mission.  About  the  close  of  this  year, 
the  Rev.  Calvin  Holton  was  ordained  at 
Beverly,  Mass.,  as  a  missionary  of  the  Baptist 
Board  to  Liberia.  He  embarked  at  Boston, 
January  4, 182^n  the  brig  Vine,  with  thirty- 
four  emigrants,  mostly  from  Rhode  Island. 
Before  embarkation,  eighteen  of  them  were 
organized  into  a  church,  of  which  Newport 
Gardner  and  Salmur  Nubia,  two  of  the  native 
Africans,  whom  Dr.  Hopkins  had  selected  in 
their  youth  to  be  educated  as  missionaries, 
were  chosen  deacons.  This  expedition  proved 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  in  respect  to  life 
and  health,  ever  sent  to  that  countr}'.  Mr. 
Holton  lived  only  to  July  23,  yet  he  had  al- 
ready done  much  towards  giving  system  to  the 
means  of  education,  both  among  colonists  and 
natives. 

Of  the  Swiss  missionaries  from  the  Basle 
Seminary,  Messrs.  Handt  and  Sessing  arrived 
at  Monrovia,  December  21,  1827,  and  the 
others  a  few  months  later.  IMr.  "Wulff  died 
December  22, 1828.  Sickness  compelled  Mr. 
Hegele  to  leave,  and  Mr.  Sessing  was  obliged 
to  accompany  him.  They  arrived  in  England, 
May  7, 1829.  Mr.  Handt  left  the  service  of 
the  Society,  and  commenced  an  independent 
mission  near  Cape  Mount.  Only  Mr.  Kiss- 
lin?  remained.  Mr.  Sessing  soon  returned 
witn  his  wife,  Mr.  Buhrer,  Mr.  Graner,  and 
Mr.  Dietschy  who  was  to  reside,  as  secular 
superintendent,  in  a  house  at  Monrovia,  be- 
queathed to  the  mission  by  Gov.  Ashmun ; 
while  the  principal  seat  of  missionary  labor 
was  to  be  at  Bassa  Gove.  They  visited  the 
United  States  on  their  way,  and  attended  pub- 
lic meetings  and  received  pecuniary  aid  in 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston.  Messrs. 
Sessing  and  Buhrer  sailed  early  in  Dec,  and 
the  others  a  few  weeks  later,  arriving  at  Mon- 
rovia March  4, 1830.  There  Mr.  Graner  died, 
May  12.  Mr.  Sessing  remained  for  a  time, 
and  opened  an  oi*phan  school;  but  he  soon 
removed  to  the  older  colony  of  Sierra  Ijcouc, 
where,  as  he  believe<l,  the  native  miud  was 
better  prepared  to  profit  by  missionary  labors. 
With  his  removal,  the  mission  seems  to  have 
been  closed.  Nothwitlistanding  its  sliort  du- 
ration and  many  interruptions,  its  beneficial 
influence  is  still  felt.  It  did  much  to  form 
some  of  the  best  minds  in  Liberia,  and  some  of 
its  native  pupils  are  still  useful  missionary 
laborers. 
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Of  missions  sabsequently  established,  ao- 
counts  will  bo  found  under  the  head  of  Africa^ 
Western, — Rev.  Joseph  Tracy. 

UCHTBNFELS :  The  first  station  occu- 
pied bv  the  Moravians  in  the  south  of  Green- 
land, 'it  is  situated  on  an  island,  about  three 
miles  from  the  main  ocean,  and  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  Danish  factory  at  Fisher's 
Bay. 

LIGHTEN AU :  A  station  of  the  United 
Brethren  in  Greenland,  four  miles  from  Lich- 
tenfels. 

LIFU :  One  of  the  New  Hebrides,  where 
is  a  station  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

LISHUANI :  A  station  of  the  Wesleyans 
among  the  Griquas,  Basutos,  and  Mantatces, 
South  Africa. 

LITITZ:  A  station  of  the  Moravians  in 
Jamaica,  W.  I. 

LITTLE  BASSA  :  A  village  near  Edina 
in  Liberia,  and  a  station  of  the  American 
Baptist  Mission  among  the  Bassas  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Africa. 

LIVERPOOL  (Australia :)  This  town  was 
founded  about  26  years  ago  by  Gov.  Macquar- 
rie,  and  for  some  time  its  existence  was  only 
indicated  bv  a  post,  with  the  inscription,  '*  This 
is  Liverpool."  It  now,  however,  speaks  for  it- 
self;  and  though  not  situated  in  a  very  fertile 
country,  yet  affording  a  route  to  the  fine  agri- 
cultural and  pastoral  districts  of  Camden  and 
Argyle,  it  is  a  place  of  considerable  bustle, 
and  daily  increasmg  in  importance.  It  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel. 

LODIANA  :  The  principal  station  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  in  Northern  India.  The 
city  is  situated  on  the  river  Sutlej,  in  lat.  30^ 
55'  N.  and  long.  75^  48'  E.  It  is  1,170  miles 
north-west  of  Calcutta,  and  115  south-east  from 
Labor. 

LOMBOE :  One  of  the  lesser  Sunda  Is- 
lands, in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY: 
The  formation  of  the  London  Missionary  Soci- 
ety was  one  of  the  grandest  enterprises  of  the 
age.  It  had  for  its  object,  not  the  conversion 
01  the  heathen  to  any  particular  form  of 
church  order  or  government,  but  to  send  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen,  leaving  it  to  the  minds 
of  those  whom  God  might  "  call  into  the  fel- 
lowship of  his  Son  among  them  to  assume  for 
themselves  such  form  of  church  government  as 
to  them  shall  appear  most  agreeable  to  the 
word  of  God." 

In  the  year  1794,  the  minds  of  British  Chris- 
tians were  turned  towards  the  subject  of  mis- 
sions by  an  Address  to  EvangeliaU  Dissenters, 
published  in  the  London  Evangelical  Maga- 
zine, which  excited  considerable  interest,  and 
led  to  a  meeting  with  a  view  to  the  formation 
of  a  society,  which  was  held  on  the  4th  of 
November.  It  consisted  of  "a  small  but 
glowing  and  harmonious  circle  of  ministers  of 
various  connections  and  denominations,"    In 


the  month  of  January,  1795,  an  "  Address  to 
Christian  Ministers  and  all  other  Frieods  of 
Christianity,  on  the  subject  of  Missions  to  the 
Heathen,"  was  drawn  up  and  sent  as  a  circular 
to  various  persons,  in  which  it  was  propoeed 
that  a  meeting  should  be  held  in  London  the 
ensuing  summer  for  the  purpose  of  organiziog 
a  Missionary  Societv. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  a  number  of  mio> 
istcrs  convened  in  the  city  of  London,  and 
"  appoint^  a  committee  of  correspondence  to 
collect  the  sentiments  of  their  brethren  in  the 
country  relative  to  the  great  plan  under  cod- 
templation."  A  circular  letter  addressed  to 
ministers  was  drawn  up,  acquainting  them 
with  the  plan  and  object  of  the  proposed  soci- 
ety,  and  requesting  them  to  communicate  it  to 
their  congregations,  and  to  send  delegates  to 
the  general  meeting.  The  time  appointed  for 
the  convention  was  the  22d,  23d,  and  24th 
days  of  September.  On  tlie  evening  precediDg 
the  meeting,  a  consultation  "  was  held  by  a 
numerous  and  highly  respectable  assembly  of 
ministers  friendly  to  the  proposed  institution. 
Several  interesting  letters  from  ministers  and 
private  Christians  approving»of  tlie  formation 
of  a  society  were  rc»d  to  the  meeting,  and  an 
address  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Haweis  of 
Aldwinkle.  The  exercises  were  concluded  with 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  and  the 
assembly  broke  up  with  a  feeling  of  delight 
which,  as  has  been  justly  remarked,  "the 
highest  gratification  of  sensuality,  avarice, 
ambition,  or  party  zeal  could  never  have  lu- 
spired."  The  following  dajf  the  Bev.  Pr. 
Haweis  delivered  a  highly  animating  disconrse 
from  Mark  xvi.  15, 16,  to  a  large  congregatioD 
assembled  at  Sparfields  chapel.  At  the  clo«  of 
the  public  exercises,  a  large  number  of  minis- 
ters and  laymen  formed  themselves  into  a  soci- 
ety. In  the  evening  a  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  G.  Burder,  and,  on  the  three  job- 
sequent  days,  successive  meetings  were  held,  id 
different  parts  of  the  city,  at  which  the  cause 
of  missions  was  pleaded  with  solemnity  aw 
earnestness.  The  effect  of  these  meetings  both 
upon  the  ministers  and  people  was  most  happy- 
*'lTie  unanimity  and  fervor  of  the  assembly  m 
entering  upon  this  greatest  of  all  scheme^ 
the  evangelizing  of  the  world— created  burets 
of  joy  which  nothing  could  express  but  tears. 
The  Christian  world  seemed  to  awake,  as 
from  a  dream,  wondering  that  tliey  conld  have 
been  so  long  asleep,  while  the  groans  oi  a 
dying  world  were  calling  upon  them  for  tM 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Another  considera- 
tion tliat  rendered  these  seasons  iuexprcssit)^ 
delightful  was  the  visible  union  of  Chnstisns 
of  dl  denominations ;  who,  for  the  fiw^^Tu 
forgetting  their  party  prejudices  and  partia-^ 
ties,  assembled  m  the  same  place,  »°^^ 
same  hymns,  united  in  the  same  prayeR»  *"° 
felt  themselves  one  in  Christ."  .       .^ 

The  condition  of  membership  in  this  bocK_ 
ty  is,  a  subscription  of  a  certain  amount  to  lu 
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fands.  Its  proceedings  are  conducted  by  a 
Board  of  Directors,  who  hold  monthly  meet- 
ings, in  which  the  treasurer  and  secretariei, 
ministers  who  are  annual  subscribers,  and  the 
officers  of  auxiliaries  are  entitled  to  vote. 
Committees  arc  allowed,  but  their  acts  are  not 
valid  till  ratified  at  a  monthly  meeting  ;  and 
the  directors  are  not  allowed  to  make  an  ex- 
penditure exceeding  £500  without  calling  a 
general  meeting  of  the  BuJ>scriber8. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  its  members  beean  to  agitate  the  im- 
portant question,  "  In  what  part  of  the  world 
they  should  commence  their  work  of  mercy  ?" 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Ilaweis,  who  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society,  and  among  its  most 
liberal  supporters,  was  requested  to  prepare  a 
"■  Memorial "  upon  the  subject,  whicn  was  de- 
livered at  Surrey  Chapel.  In  the  course  of 
his  address  he  says,  "The  field  before  us  is 
immense !  0  that  we  could  enter  at  a  thou- 
sand gates  I  that  every  limb  were  a  tongue, 
and  every  tonc^c  a  trumpet,  to  spread  the 
joyful  sound.  Where  so  considerable  a  part  of 
the  habitable  globe  on  every  side  calls  for  our 
efforts,  and  like  Ihe  man  of  Macedonia  cries, 
'  Come  over  and  help  us,'  it  is  not  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  decide  at  what  part  to  begin."  lie 
then  drew  a  comparison  oetwcen  the  climates, 
the  governments,  the  language,  and  the  reli- 
gions of  heathen  countries,  and  concluded  that 
of  all  the  ''dark  places  of  the  earth"  the 
South  Sea  Islands  presented  the  fewest  diffi- 
culties, and  the  fairest  prospect  of  success. 

Such  was  the  interest  excited  by  this  dis- 
course, and  by  the  glowing  representations 
which  had  been  made  respecting  the  newly  dis- 
covered regions  in  the  South  Seas,  that  the^ 
directors  determined  to  attempt  a  mission  to 
these  islands,  and  immediately  be^n  to  raise 
sabscriptions,  to  examine  and  select  mission- 
aries, and  to  make  preparations  for  the  voyage. 
At  length  a  ship  was  purchased,  and  in  Au- 
gust, 1796,  twenty-nine  missionaries,  several  of 
whom  had  wives  and  children,  embarked  at 
London  on  board  the  Duff,  commanded  by 
Captain  James  Wilson,  who  had  retired  sev- 
eral years  previous  from  the  East  India  service, 
but  who  now  kindly  offered  to  conduct  the  ad- 
venturous voyage.  On  the  23d  of  September 
they  took  their  final  leave  of  England. 

The  missions  of  this  Society  have  since  been 
extensively  prosecuted  in  the  South  Seas,  West 
Indies^  South  Africa,  African  Islands,  China,  and 
India.  The  following  summary  statement  will 
show  the  extent  of  its  operations : 

Missionaries:  in  Polynesia,  32  ;  China, 
17 ;  India,  47  ;  Africa  and  Mauritius, 
43 ;  West  Indies,  20 ;  total,  (exclu- 
sive of  wives  and  children,)     .    .    .       170 
Native  Teachers  and  Evangelists,  .    .       700 

Churches 150 

Members,  ^exclusive  of  Madagascar)   .  16,000 
Day  Schools 400 


Scholars 30,000 

Boarding  schools 32 

Pupils 849 

Institutions  for  training  native  evan- 
gelists    .    .    / 8 

Students 150 

Printing-presses 15 

Translations, — The  Scriptures  have  been 
translated  by  the  society's  missionaries  into 
Chinese,  Bengalese,  Urdu,  Teloogoo,  Canarese, 
Tamil,  Goojurattee,  Malayalim,  Buriat,  Tahi- 
tian,  Rarotongan,  Samoan,  Sechuana,  Mala- 
gasy, 14  languages  and  dialects.  The  receipts 
of  the  society  for  the  year  1853,.  were  £71,821 
Is.  6d.,  of  which  £12,933  7s.  9d.  were  contrib- 
uted at  the  missionary  stations.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  receipts  of  the  society,  for 
periods  of  four  years  each,  since  1815,  (which 
IS  the  first  year  in  which  they  published  a 
financial  report,  when  the  society  possessed 
funds  to  the  amount  of  £39,790,)  with  the  aver- 
age annual  receipts  in  each  of  these  periods. 


Amount 

Average 

F«rlodfl. 

for  the  Period. 

Anouml  Receipta. 

1815    to    1818 

JUO.IOO 

£20,027 

1819    "    18-22 

95,549 

23,887 

1828    **    1826 

133,431 

83,357 

1827     *<    1830 

168,057 

42,014 

1831     "    1834 

•       155,976 

88.994 

1835 

67,895 

67,895 

1836    *'    1839 

800,191 

76,047 

1840    «    1843 

377,467 

04,366 

1844    "    1847 

844,013 

86,003 

1848    <*    1861 

292,422 

73,106 

1852    <<    1853 

144,599 

72,299 

£2,149.707 

From  this  statement,  it  appears  that  the 
f^BTgregate  of  the  Society's  receipts,  from  dona- 
tions and  l^acies,  for  38  years,  has  been 
£2,149,707  ;  and  that,  during  this  period,  the 
contributions  have  been  steadily  rising  in 
amount,  the  average  of  annual  receipts  rising 
from  £20,000  to  £94,000,  with  a  slight  do- 
crease  in  the  three  last  periods.  This  mav  b& 
taken  as  a  fair  index  of  the  growth  of  the 
missionary  spirit  with  the  large  class  of  Chris- 
tians who  make  this  society  tne  organ  of  their 
missionary  operations.  But,  in  addition  to* 
the  growth  of  the  missionary  spirit  at  home^ 
a  fact  is  here  developed  of  great  importance 
to  all  future  missionai^  efforte,  that  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  the  contributions  of  this  society,  the 
last  year,  came  from  its  own  missions.  Here 
is  a  source  of  supply  which  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked. It  shows  that,  while,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  the  demands  on  the  churches  at  hom& 
must  increase  with  the  success  of  the  missions^ 
beyond  that  point  they  will  diminish,  by  mcan» 
of  the  supply  created  by  success. 

LONG  KLOOF  (LOXG  VALLEY) :  A 
station  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  ia 
South  Africa,  commenced  in  1840.    This  val 
ley  extends  more  than  100  miles,  between  % 
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range  of  moontaiDS  on  one  side  and  of  higli 
p^assj  hills  on  the  other.  It  18  celebrated  for 
its  fertility,  arising  from  the  number  of  springs 
found  everywhere  to  irrigate  the  soil. 

LONSDALE  :  A  station  of  the  liondon 
Missionary  Society  in  Berbice. 

LOaCHOO :    (See  Lew-Chew.) 

LOYEDALE:  A  station  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  in  South  Africa,  60  miles 
firom  Graham's  Town. 

LUCCA :  A  station  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

LUSIGNAN :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  Demarara,  W.  L 

MACAO :  A  Portuguese  settlement  in 
China,  situated  on  a  small  peninsula  at  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  large  island  of 
Hingshan,  between  60  and  70  miles  south-cast 
of  Canton.    (Bee  China,) 

MACHI AN  :  One  of  the  Molucca  Islands 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

MADAGASCAR :  A  large  island  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  containing  an  area 
somewhat  larger  than  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. Its  mineral  productions  are  silver,  iron, 
slate,  limestone,  and  coal.  It  produces,  also, 
many  valuable  articles  of  commerce,  as  sugar, 
cotton,  hemp,  silk,  indigo,  tobacco,  gum  elas- 
tic, copal,  ebony,  wax,  &c.  The  island  pos- 
sesses many  fine  ports,  from  which  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  with  Mauritius  and  Bour- 
bon, the  Arabs  from  Muscat,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

Population, — ^The  great  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Madagascar  are  of  the  Malay  race ; 
but  with  some  mixture  of  negroes  and  Kaf- 
ires.  They  are  all  of  dark  complexion,  but 
some  more  swarthy  than  others.  The  lan- 
guage, which  is  nearly  the  same  throughout 
the  island;  is  of  Malay  origin.  The  inhabit- 
tants  are  industrious,  intelligent,  and  semi-civ- 
ilized. 

Government, — Madagascar  does  not  appear 
ever  to  have  formed  one  kingdom,  but  to  nave 
been  occupied  bv  independent  tribes,  to  the 
number  or  20  or  30.  The  most  powerful  State 
is  the  kingdom  of  Madagascar,  situated  about 
200  miles  from  the  eastern  coast,  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  island,  called  the  Hova  coun- 
try. The  Hova  tribe  had  risen  from  a  very 
limited  possession  of  influence  and  power  to 
extensive  authority  under  Andrianimpoinerinat 
who  had  form&d  the  ambitious  proiect  of  sub- 
jugating the  whole  country  to  his  control. 
jHe  was  succeeded  by  Radama,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  who  inherited  his  father's 
ambition,  and  succeeded  in  enlarging  the 
boundaries  of  his  kingdom.  He  encouraged 
the  labors  of  the  missionaries,  and  sought  to 
'^iivilize  his  subjects  by  establishing  schools, 
and  sending  some  of  them  to  Mauritius  and 
Europe ;  in  which  he  was  favored  with  the 
friendship  and  aid  of  Sir  Robert  Farquhar, 
the  Governor  of  Mauritius.  He  established  an 
iirmy,  provided  with  fire>arm5  and  horses,  and 


organised  on  the  European  systeuL  But,  in 
1827,  he  visited  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
itland,  where  he  was  feasted,  and  Indnlged  in 
habits  of  intemperuice  and  irre^arity,  which 
brought  on  him  a  fatal  disease  that  terminated 
his  life  the  following  year.  The  legitimate 
heir  to  the  throne  was  his  sister's  son,  Bako- 
tobe,  a  young  man  in  the  mission  school,  who 
gave  some  hopeful  indications  of  piety.  Bat 
Hanavalona,  one  of  the  wives  of  Baiaama,a 
woman  combining  in  herself  the  worst  truts 
of  character  of  Jezebel,  Athallah,  and  bloody 
Queen  Mary,  on  hearing  of  the  king's  death, 
sent  for  two  military  officers  from  her  natiTe 
village,  and  promised,  if  they  would  deTOte 
themselves  to  her  interest,  and  secure  to  her 
the  throne,  she  would  advance  them  to  the 
highest  rank,  and  reward  them  with  ri(to 
and  exempt  them  from  capital  punisfameot 
whatever  crime  they  might  commit  Haying 
first  secured  the  favor  of  the  ^ods  by  colla3L0& 
with  the  diviners,  she  sncceeded  in  destroying 
four  officers  of  the  late  king,  who  declared  that 
he  had  named  Rakotobc  and  his  own  daughter, 
Raketaka,  to  succeed  him.  She  soon  after 
took  measures  to  destroy  both  these^  their 
mother,  and  a  number  of  other  relatives  of 
Radama,  some  of  whom  were  starved  to  death, 
and  others  openly  Epeared.  She  afterwards 
perfidiously  murdered  the  principal  actor  in 
her  elevation  to  the  throne,  the  reputed  fiither 
of  her  only  son,  to  whom  she  haa  made  soch 
promises  before  her  accession. 

Notwithstanding  the  immoral  and  bloody 
character  of  this  woman,  she  is  as  rdi^tts  in 
her  way  as  Queen  Mary,  as  weak  and  devoted 
to  her  superstitions  as  her  Roman  Catholic 
prototype.  She  has  attempted  to  carry  oat 
the  design  of  her  predecessor,  in  annexing  the 
whole  island  to  her  dominion,  but  in  such  a 
way  as  tends  rapidly  to  the  depopulation  of  the 
whole  island,  rot  years  she  has  maintained  a 
standing  army  of  from  20,000  to  30,000,  and 
these  have  been  in  the  habit  of  going  oat  on 
predatory  excursions,  several  thousands  at  a 
time,  desolating  the  villages,  treacherously  de- 
stroying all  the  men  after  they  have  sorreih 
dered,  and  carrying  captive  lie  women  and 
children,  treating  them  with  the  greatest  crn- 
elty,  and  selling  them  into  slavery ;  and  m 
these  expeditions  multitudes  of  the  soldiers 
perish  every  year.  The  people  generally  are 
treated  as  the  servants^  not  subjects  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  soldiers  are  compelled  to  serv^ 
and  the  bourgeois  to  work  for  tne  governmew 
without  pay,  thus  reducing  themselves  and 
their  families  to  starvation.  So  much  of  their 
time  is  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Qaecn, 
that  they  are  obliged  to  neglect  the  cultivation 
of  the  land,  and  hence  they  have  sufiered  se- 
verely by  famine.  Many  have  been  unable, 
for  several  months  of  the  year,  to  obtain  m«re 
than  one  meal  a  day.  And,  what  renders  tue 
oppression  the  more  infamous  is,  that  th^  •** 
often  employed,  not  in  the  necessary  service  w 
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the  gOTernmenty  bat  in  oollecting  fighting 
balls  and  dancing  idiots,  for  the  amoflement  of 
this  modern  JezebeL  In  oonseciaenee  of  this 
oppression,  hundreds  and  thoosandsof  the  peo- 
ple have  deserted  the  Tillages,  and  fled  to  the 
forests;  and  robbers  and  highwaymen  hare 
fearfblly  increased. 

Religion  and  MoraU. — The  natives  of  Ma- 
dagascar have  no  jnst  ideas  of  Ood.  The 
name  which  th^  give  the  Supreme  Being  lite- 
rally signifies  "  Fragrant  Prince."  They  have 
some  idea  of  snch  a  Being[,  bat  what  pre- 
cise notion  is  affixed  to  i^  it  is  extremely  dilB- 
calt  to  ascertain.  Their  ideas  of  a  future 
state,  and  indeed  their  whole  leligious  system 
is  indefinite,  discordant,  and  puerile.  It  is  a 
compound  of  heterogeneous  elements,  borrow- 
ed, in  part,  from  the  superstitious  fears  and 
TOnctioes  of  Africa*  the  opinions  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  the  present  idolatrous  sys- 
tems of  India,  blended  with  the  usages  of  toe 
Malayan  Archipebgo.  There  are  no  public 
temples  in  honor  of  any  divinity,  nor  any 
order  of  men  exdusively  devoted  to  the  priest- 
hood, but  the  keeper  of  the  idols  receives  Uie 
ofierings  of  the  people,  presents  their  requests, 
and  pretends  to  give  the  response  of  the  god. 
They  worship  also  at  the  grave  or  tomb  of 
their  ancestors.  Some  Jeinsh  or  Mohamme- 
dan customs  prevail,  such  as  circumcision,  the 
division  of  time  into  weeks  of  seven  days,  ab- 
stinence from  swine's  flesh,  ftc  Marriage  is 
general,  but  polygamy  prevails,  and  conjugal 
fidelity  scarcely  exists. 

The  Malagasy,  though  not  naturally  savage 
and  inhuman,  have  bea>me  dreadfully  familiar 
with  blood,  under  the  present  reign.  False- 
hood, chicanery,  avarice,  deceit  and  sensuality 
extensively  prevail  But  they  have  some  re- 
deeming qualities.  Parents  are  devoted  to 
their  o&pring,  and  children  are  respectful  to 
their  parents.  There  is  much  genuine  hospi- 
tality in  the  country,  and  warm  and  steady 
friendships  exist  lliey  are  prepared  for  im- 
provement and  for  rapid  advancement,  under 
iavorable  circumstances. 

lOSSIOK. 

LowDox  MisBioiTABT  SociRT. — ^This  Socicty, 
from  the  time  of  its  formation,  had  an  eye  upon 
Madagascar  as  a  missionary  field;  and,  in 
1818,  two  married  missionaries,  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Bevan,  were  sent  out ;  and  Imving  left  their 
families  at  Mauritius,  they  proceeded  to  Mad- 
agascar, and  found  every  encouragement  for 
commencing  a  mission.  They  retnmed  to 
Mauritius  for  their  families,  and  again,  early 
in  1819,  reached  the  coast  of  Madagascar. 
But  in  a  veiy  short  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bevan 
and  Mrs.  Jones,  with  their  children,  were  re- 
moved by  death,  and  Mr.  Jones  was  so  disabled 
S^  serious  illness,  as  to  be  obliged  to  return  to 
ouritius.  They  had  hmded  on  the  coast  du^ 
ing  the  rainy  season,  the  most  sultry  and  un- 
healthy portion  of  the  year. 


In  1820,  the  mission  was  recommenced  by 
Bev.  D.  Jones,  at  Tananarive,  the  capital,  in 
the  district  of  Ajikova.  This  was  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  island,  the  most  salubrious  and 
populous  part  of  the  country ;  and  the  mission 
was  commenced  with  the  express  sanction  of 
Radama,  the  chief,  or  king  as  ne  styled  himself. 
From  that  time  the  mission  proceeded  without 
interruption  for  fifteen  years.  In  its  early 
sta^  it  had  to  encounter  the  jealousy  of  the 
natives,  whose  ideas  of  Europeans  were  associ- 
ated with  the  slave  trade ;  and  many  of  the 
natives  whose  interests  were  involved  in  the 
traffic  opposed  the  proceedings  of  the  king,  in 
forming  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  for  its 
suppression,  and  in  encouraging  the  residence 
of  jfiuropeans  among  them.  And  some  of  the 
people  imagined  that  the  schools  were  nurseries 
for  making  their  children  more  valuable  when 
sold  into  slavery ;  and  some  of  them  fimcied 
that  their  oflspriuff  were  purchased  by  white 
men  as  articles  of  food  1 

For  a  considerable  time,  the  efforts  of  the 
missionaries  were  directed  almost  exclusively 
to  the  instruction  of  the  children  in  schools, 
under  the  sanction  of  government  But  two 
facts  in  the  history  of  this  mission,  show  that 
this  was  a  mistaken  policy :  **  One  is,  that  the 
majority  of  natives  converted  to  a  profession 
of  the  Gospel,  so  as  to  aflbrd  credible  evidcnco 
of  piety,  consists  of  adults  not  trained  in  the  mis- 
sion sehoolSf  but  impressed  by  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  or  by  conversation  with  those  who 
had  received  it  The  other  is,  that  most  of 
those  who  embraced  the  truth,  voluntarily  and 
immediately  commenced  learning  to  readf  how- 
ever much  engaged  in  secular  nusiness,  or  ad- 
vanced in  life.'' 

During  the  first  fifteen  years  of  this  mission, 
the  whole  Bible  was  translated,  corrected,  and 
printed  in  the  native  language,  at  the  capital, 
aided  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soci- 
ety ;  20,000  tracts  and  1000  copies  of  Russell's 
Catechism  were  also  printed.  About  100 
schools  had  been  established,  with  4000  schol- 
ars ;  and  during  that  period  10,000  to  15,000 
had  received  the  beneht  of  instruction  in  these 
schools.  Two  printing^resses  were  established 
at  the  capital,  by  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety. A  Malagasy  and  English  dictionary 
was  published  in  two  volumes.  Two  large 
congregations  were  formed  at  the  capital,  and 
nearly  200  persons  applied  for  admission  to  the 
church.  Adult  Bible  classes  were  formed  for 
the  regular  and  systematic  study  of  the  Bible. 
Various  preaching  stations  were  visited  every 
Sabbath ;  and  the  minds  of  multitudes  had 
become  enlightened  in  r^ard  to  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  and  had  renounced  the  supersti- 
tious customs  of  the  country.  Meetings  for 
prayer  were  held,  convened  and  conducted  by 
the  natives  themselves.  At  a  village  about 
60  miles  from  the  capital,  a  small  chapel  had 
been  erected  by  the  natives,  chiefly  torough 
the  influence  and  exertions  of  a  pious  woman ; 
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and  public  worshipi  chiefly  for  reading  the 
Scriptares  and  prayer,  was  held  in  many  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country,  conducted  by  those 
who  were  formerly  teachers  or  scholars  in  the 
mission  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  missionaries  a  number  of 
artisans  were  sent  to  Madagascar,  in  fulfilment 
of  the  treaty  between  Radama  and  the  British 
Government,  by  whose  instruction  habits  of 
thought,  attention,  industry,  and  application, 
were  generate,  a  spirit  of  inquiry  fostered,  and 
a  general  advancement  in  civilization  secured. 
Brides  these  influences  much  good  was  accom- 
plished by  the  religious  exertions  of  these  pious 
missionary  artisans,  who  embraced  suitable  op- 
portunities for  communicating  religious  as  well 
as  secular  knowledge.  The  female  members 
of  the  mission  also  accomplished  much  good, 
by  instructing  the  native  women. 

Numerous  causes  were  operating  to  produce 
an  extensive  change  in  the  minds,  manners, 
habits,  and  institutions  of  the  people ;  but  in 
th&t  change,  the  Madagascar  government  did 
not  sympathize.  They  looked  upon  it  from 
the  beginning  with  a  jealous  eye ;  and,  fearing 
its  progress,  they  determined  to  crush  it  It 
is  believed  that  this  feeling  was  indulged  by 
Radama  himself.  His  successor,  the  queen, 
though  possessing  a  masculine  will,  has  never 
shown  any  Indication  of  superior  intelligence. 
She  is  shghtlv  acquainted  with  the  elements 
of  reading  and  writing.  But  she  never  availed 
herself  of  the  opportunity  of  becoming  familiar 
with  the  instructions  of  European  teachers. 
She  has  always  been  strongly  attached  to  the 
superstitions  of  the  country,  and  cherished  a 
veneration  for  the  national  ^ods.  Her  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  was  publiciv  attributed  to 
the  gods,  and  she  necessarily  felt  bound  to  sus- 
tain their  authority.  One  of  the  hereditary 
guardians  of  the  principal  idol,  Rainiharo,  was 
appointed,  as  it  was  pretended,  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  idol,  to  remain  with  the  queen. 
Two  parties  were  formed  at  court;  the  idol 
party,  of  whom  this  man  was  the  head,  and 
the  party  who  sought  to  extend  education,  and 
to  carry  out  and  enlarge  the  measures  of  Rad- 
ama, which  consisted  of  Andriamihiaja  and 
his  firiends.  But,  in  about  two  years  after  the 
accession  of  the  queen,  the  idol  party  prevailed, 
and  Andriamihiaja,  as  already  stated,  was  mur- 
dered; 

The  idolatrous  party  represented  the  mis- 
sionaries and  teachers  as  having  some  political 
designs,  and  so  wrought  upon  the  jealousies 
and  fears  of  the  queen  to  prejudice  her  against 
them.  The  first  indication  of  this  was  mani- 
fested in  an  abrupt  order  for  Rev.  D.  GrifiBths 
to  leave  the  country,  on  the  ground  that  the 
period  of  five  years,  to  which  his  permission  to 
remain  extended,  had  expired.  Similar  mea- 
sures were  pursued  with  regard  to  other  mis- 
sionaries. Towards  the  close  of  1831,  the  per- 
mission which  had  previously  been  given  for 
the  administration  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's 


Supper  was  recalled.  The  next  year,  slaves 
were  prohibited  learning  to  read  and  write. 
This  was  believed  to  have  been  done  because 
many  free  people  were  in  the  habit  of  purchas- 
ing slave  childrci^  to  place  in  the  schools  in- 
stead of  their  own,  certain  towns  and  villages 
beinff  required  to  furnish  a  given  number  of 
children  for  the  schools ;  and  parents  were  un- 
willing to  place  their  children  where  they 
might  so  soon  be  drawn  ofif  to  the  army  and 
perish. 

In  the  fall  of  1834,  a  circumstance  trans- 
spired,  which  tended  still  further  to  prejudice 
the  mind  of  the  queen  against  Christianity, 
and  to  hasten  the  crisis.  A  middle-aged  man, 
a  keeper  of  an  idol,  had  experienced  in  1832  a 
succession  of  calamities,  which  rendered  him 
melancholy ;  and  meeting  with  a  native  Chris- 
tian, who  conversed  with  him  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  a  deep  impression  was  made  on  his 
mind;  and,  disregarding  the  advice  of  the 
native  Christian  to  seek  further  instruction,  he 
immediately  set  about  preaching  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  his  native  village,  telling  them  of  the 
day  of  judgment,  the  resurrection,  and  of  the 
happy  time  when  all  men  would  receive  Chris- 
tianity, and  live  in  peace  with  one  another. 
He  imagined  himself  raised  up  for  a  reformer, 
and  professed  to  receive  immediate  revelation 
from  God  ;  and  very  soon  he  b^an  to  mix  the 
worship  of  his  old  idol  with  that  of  the  true 
God,  probably  with  the  hope  of  conciliating 
the  queen.  In  the  course  of  two  vears,  he  bad 
gained  200  followers.  In  1834,  this  man  sent 
to  the  queen  that  he  had  an  important  mes- 
sage for  her.  His  message  was  received  by 
Rainiharo,  the  principal  officer,  who  was  ii>- 
formed  that  this  man's  followers  were  very 
numerous.  This  roused  thejealou£y  of  the 
government,  and  the  whole  party  was  sum- 
moned to  the  capital.  When  they  arrived, 
they  stated  that  they  had  a  message  from  God 
to  the  queen,  to  the  efifect  that  she  was  to  be 
the  sovereign  of  all  the  world ;  that  the  dead 
would  rise,  and  the  living  never  die ;  that  all 
would  then  live  peaceably  and  happily,  for 
there  would  be  an  end  put  to  the  ordeal  of 
tangena,  divination,  murder,  wars,  and  conten- 
tion ;  and  they  offered  to  forfeit  their  hcacb,  if 
these  things  were  false,  **  for,"  said  they,  "  €^od 
has  told  us  these  things,  and  God  cannot  lie." 
After  an  examination  of  two  or  three  days,  the 
man,  with  three  of  his  principal  followers,  was 
condemned  to  death,  and  led  to  the  north  end 
of  the  town,  and  put  head  downwards  in  a 
rice-pit,  and  boiling  water  poured  on  them ; 
after  which,  the  pit  was  closed  upon  them,  and 
filled  up  with  earth.  A  number  more  of  the 
party  were  cruelly  put  to  death,  and  the  rest 
were  sold  into  slavery  and  their  property  con- 
fiscated; which  yielded  a  profit  of  several 
thousand  dollars  to  the  queen,  officers,  and 
judges,  thus  giving  them  a  taste  for  plunder. 
The  queen  and  her  advisers  being  ignorant  of 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  it  was  natural 
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that  they  ghonld  identify  this  fanatical  sect 
with  the  Christians  ;  and  hence  the  occnrrence 
tended  greatly  to  their  prejudice. 

Prejudice  was  farther  excited  by  the  indis- 
cretion of  some  young  converts,  who  under- 
took to  be  teachers  of  others  before  thev  had 
themselves  become  fully  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  Christianity.  The  statements 
made  by  native  converts  were  also  misunder- 
stood and  misrepresented.  In  the  beginning 
of  1835,  a  native,  addressing  a  small  congre- 
g^ation  at  the  capital,  was  overheard  to  say 
that  ere  long  God  would  punish  all  the  work- 
ers of  iniquity,  and  reward  those  who  had 
loved  and  served  him.  The  expressions  were 
reported  to  the  queen,  and  she  ordered  spies 
to  be  sent  next  time  to  bring  a  fuller  report. 
The  subject  was  the  resurrection,  and  the 
speaker  said,  *'-  All  must  rise,  and  God  alone 
ivill  be  the  judge.  Every  one  in  this  country 
will  be  raised  and  judged  then."    It  was  re- 

Eorted  to  the  queen  that  he  had  said  the  in- 
abltants  of  her  country  alone  would  be  judged 
by  God  in  that  day.  **  It  is  false  1"  cried  the 
queen.  ''  Other  sovereigns  are  allowed  to  judge 
their  people  as  they  please,  and  am  I  alone  to 
be  prohibited?  It*  so,  God  indeed  is  partial. 
Besides,  how  should  they  know  that  God  will 
raise  the  dead  ?"  After  this,  a  young  man,  a 
native  convert,  who  held  a  meeting  at  some 
distance  from  the  capital,  had  given  offence  to 
the  people,  by  working  on  Saturday,  their 
sacred  day,  and  speaking  disrespectfully  of 
their  idol.  In  revenge,  they  accused  him  to 
the  queen  ;  but  instead  of  punishing  him,  she 
ordered  the  ordeal  of  tangena  to  be  adminis- 
tered, by  which  he  was  declared  innocent. 
Having  retired  to  a  private  village  a  few  days, 
according  to  the  usual  custom,  he  caine  up  to 
town  in  a  public  procession,  which,  being 
joined  by  a  number  of  too  native  Christians, 
dressed  in  white  robes,  was  much  larger  than 
on  ordinary  occasions.  The  queen  happened 
to  see  the  procession,  and  inquired  what  it 
meant.  She  was  informed  that  it  was  the 
young  man's  procession  whom  she  had  ordered 
to  pass  the  ordeal,  and  that  the  persons  dressed 
in  white  were  native  Christians.  "  You  would 
be  surprised,"  they  added,  "  at  the  love  of  these 
people  for  one  another ;  when  any  one  of  them 
nappens  to  be  in  distress,  they  all  feel  dis- 
tn^eed,  and  when  any  one  is  happy,  they  are 
all  happy ;  when  any  are  poor  or  destitute, 
they  form  a  society  to  assist  them ;"  meaning 
that  they  collect  money  of  one  another  to 
afford  relief.  '^  I  am  indeed  surprised,"  replied 
the  queen, "  to  see  such  things  in  my  country. 
AVas  it  not  I  who  ordered  him  to  take  the 
ordeal,  and  why  do  they  n6w  make  such  an 
exhibition,  as  if  they  had  overcome  an  enemy  ? 
All  this  is  intended  for  me,  I  suppose." 
These  circumstances  created  so  much  pre- 

i'adice  in  the  mind  of  the  queen,  as  to  prepare 
ler  to  receive  any  charges  that  might  be 
brought  against  the  whole  body  of  the  Chris- 


tians. The  oflScer  who  had  accused  this  young 
man  in  the  first  instance,  felt  piqued  at  his 
acquittal,  and  hearing  that  the  queen  was  dis- 
pleased with  the  procession,  determined  to 
bring  an  accusation  against  the  whole  body  of 
the  Christians.  And,  in  order  to  get  some- 
thing upon  which  to  found  an  accusation,  he 
went  to  one  of  their  meetings,  where  he  heard 
a  slave  addressing  the  congregation,  from 
Josh.  34  :  14, 15,  exhorting  them  to  forsake 
the  gods  which  their  fathers  had  served,  and  to 
serve  Jehovah  and  Jesus  Christ.  He  then 
represented  to  the  queen  that  there  were  in 
and  around  the  capital  certain  people  who 
were  seeking  to  change  the  customs  of  the 
country,  who  despised  the  idols,  and  divina- 
tions, and  all  the  customs  of  their  forefathers ; 
entering  into  a  league  with  the  English,  hold- 
ing meetings  in  the  night,  and  urging  all  pro- 
sent  to  serve  Jehovah  and  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
he  supposed  that  Jehovah  was  the  first  king 
of  England,  and  Jesus  Christ  the  second,  and 
that  the  idols  they  were  urged  to  forsake  were 
the  queen  and  her  successors.  ^  Besides,"  said 
he,  "  these  meetings  are  carried  on  by  slaves. 
We  cannot  see  the  end  of  these  things ;  but 
we  fear  that  these  people,  who  have  become  so 
friendly  with  the  English,  will  attempt  to 
transfer  the  kingdom  of  the  oueen  to  them." 
Such  a  communication  was  well  calculated  to 
arouse  the  suspicious  temper  of  the  queen; 
and  she  burst  into  tears,  and  then  swore  that 
she  would  put  a  stop  to  these  things,  and  that 
with  the  shedding  of  blood.  And  soon  after- 
wards she  order^  the  judges  to  convene  the 
people  at  the  capital,  on  Sunday,  March  1. 
The  previous  Sabbath  she  had  ordered  the 
sewing  women,  (the  women  whom  the  female 
missionaries  had  taught  to  sew,)  to  meet  in  the 
court  yard  to  sew  for  her.  Passing  by  them, 
she  said,  with  a  contemptuous  sneer,  ''You  had 
better  go  and  ask  permission  of  the  Europeans 
to  come  and  sew  for  me  on  the  Sabbath.  You 
observe  the  day  like  the  English ;  I  do  not 
You  had  better  go  and  ask  their  permission." 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  as  she  was  re- 
turning home  from  a  buU-fight,  passing  the 
chapel  and  hearing  the  singing,  she  said, 
*'  These  people  will  not  leave  off  till  some  of 
their  heads  are  taken  from  their  shoulders." 
The  next  Tuesday,  orders  were  given  to  pro- 
cure a  list  of  all  tne  houses  where  prayer-meet- 
ings were  held,  and  the  names  of  all  the  bap- 
tized persons.  The  queen  was  astonished  at 
their  numbers,  and  swore  that  she  would  put 
to  death  the  owners  of  the  houses.  She  ap- 
peared now  exceedingly  violent  against  the 
Christians.  One  of  her  officers,  named  Rain- 
in^atabe,  rose  and  said  that  though  she  might 
think  proper  to  destroy  him,  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  speaking  his  mind ;  and  he  entreated 
her  to  consider  well  what  she  proposed  to  do 
to  these  people ;  for  he  had  for  years  had  op- 
portunity to  observe  their  conduct,  and  he  a&> 
sured  her  that  he  had  seen  none  more  upright. 
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diligent,  futhftd  and  tmstwortby.  Besides 
tbis,  he  said  they  were  the  most  inteUigent 
people  in  the  country ;  and  if  she  pot  one  of 
them  to  death  she  would  be  the  loser,  and 
would  be  sony  for  it  Alter  a  long  pause,  the 
queen  said,  ^  I  thank  you  for  your  advice.  I 
have  indeed  a  father  and  a  mother  in  vou : 
you  do  not  conceal  from  me  what  you  mink 
will  be  of  service  to  the  kingdom.  We  shall 
consider  well  what  to  do  with  them.''  Andria- 
Disa  then  rose  up  and  said  he, very  highly  ap- 
proved of  the  advice  that  had  \ken  given,  and 
added  that  almost  all  the  new  things  that  had 
been  introduced  for  the  good  of  the  country, 
had  been  introduced  by  the  English  ;  and  that 
if  any  who  bad  been  placed  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Europeans  should  be  put  to  death, 
it  would  be  a  reproach  to  tlte  queen's  country. 
The  queen  had  also  summoned  some  of  the 
head  people  from  other  districts,  to  give  their 
opinion  as  to  putting  to  death  one  or  two  of 
the  most  active  Christians  in  each  district 
They  did  not  hesitate  to  express  their  disap- 
probation of  such  a  measure. 

On  Thursday,  the  missionaries  received  a 
letter  from  the  queen,  forbidding  them  to 
teach  Christianity  to  the  natives,  but  allowing 
them  to  teach  the  arts  and  sciences.  To  this 
they  replied,  remonstrating  against  the  order, 
but  without  effect  The  rest  of  the  week  was 
a  time  of  great  excitement  among  all  parties. 
At  length  the  day  of  the  dreaded  assembly 
came,  and  the  people  flocked  in  from  all  quar> 
ters,  amid  the  parade  of  troops  and  the  roar 
of  artillery.  After  the  meeting  had  been 
opened  with  pompous  addi esses,  the  queen 
sent  a  message,  couched  in  tlie  style  of  oriental 
bombast,  in  which  she  called  on  all  who  had 
been  baptized,  or  who  had  attended  places  of 
Christian  worship,  to  come  and  accuse  them- 
selves, threatening  with  death  all  who  re- 
fused, and  forbidding  the  performance  of 
Christian  worship,  or  changing  the  customs  of 
the  countiy. 

Many  of  those  who  had  attended  on  Chris- 
tian worship,  and  among  others,  the  twelve 
principal  teachers,  came  forward,  and  accused 
themselves,  and  made  their  submission ;  but 
others  remained  faithful,  and  boldly  told  the 

Sersons  appointed  to  receive  confessions,  "  We 
id  no  evil,  and  intended  none  to  the  queea  or 
her  kingdom,  in  our  prayers  and  our  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath.  We  prayed  to  the 
God  of  Heaven  to  prosper  her  reign."  Bein^ 
a.sked  how  many  times  they  had  prayed  and 
worshiped  God,  they  said  they  could  not  tell. 
^"  We  alwavs,"  said  they,  "  prayed  before  going 
to  our  work  in  the  morning,  and  before  going 
to  sleep  in  the  evening,  al^  before  and  after 
eating,  and  often  at  other  moments  in  the 
course  of  the  day."  A  man  of  considerable 
itiflueuce  from  a  distant  district,  being  asked 
how  many  times  he  hod  praved,  said  he  could 
not  tell,  but  that  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years  he  had  not  spent  a  single  day  without  I 


oflfering  prayer  sevenl  times  a  day,  but  that 
he  asked  for  ootlung  injorious  to  aDyone. 
The  judges  asked  him  to  give  them  a  qtedmen 
of  his  prayer,  which  he  £d  in  the  presence  of 
the  multitude.  He  said  he  confeased  bis  mm 
before  God,  implored  his  f<»giveDGBB,  and 
asked  for  help  to  enable  him  to  live  withoot 
sinning,  that  he  might  be  holy  and  prepared 
for  heaven.  The  same  blessings  he  asked  for 
his  family  and  friends,  for  the  qneea,  and  for 
all  her  subjects.  *'  I  asked  all  these  things," 
said  he,  **  in  the  name  of  Jesos  Christ,  for  we 
sinners  can  receive  nothinj^  from  God  bot 
through  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  for 
sinners."  The  judges  acknowledged  that  his 
prayers  were  good,  but  as  the  queen  did  not 
approve  of  such  things,  they  oc^ht  not  to  be 
done  in  her  country. 

During  this  time  of  trial  a  small  company 
of  the  converts  met  for  prayer  at  midmgfat, 
every  night  in  the  week,  and  many  of  them 
said  they  had  never  before  enjoyed  so  much  io 
drawing  near  to  God.  Among  these  was  an 
officer  of  high  rank,  who  had  never  before  de- 
clared himself  as  a  Christian.  When  asked 
by  a  friend  why  he  ioined  the  Christians  ai 
this  time,  he  replied  that  he  perceived  so  mndi 
injustice  in  the  proceedings  of  the  ^vemment, 
that  he  determined  to  join  the  injured  party, 
and  that  after  having  united  with  them  in 
these  meetings,  he  had  felt  so  much  pkasore 
in  their  company  that  he  resolved  to  take 
their  God  as  his  God,  and  their  people  as  his 
people.  And  as  to  accusing  himself,  he  bad 
determined  not  to  do  it  until  convinced  that 
he  had  done  wrong  in  attending  the  meetings. 
His  wife  has  since  become  a  conv^  and  the 
refugees  who  fled  to  England  were  greatly  in- 
debted to  him  and  his  wife  for  having  conceal- 
ed them  for  some  ti^ie  in  his  house. 

During  the  following  week  many  reports 
were  circulated,  and  apprehensions  entertained 
that  some  would  be  put  to  deatiL  It  was  ex* 
pected  that  the  final  result  would  be  announced 
on  the  expiration  of  the  week,  but  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  government  to  keep  the  pec^le  in 
suspense,  that  they  might  fear  the  worst  Hie 
people  were  summoned  again  on  the  9th,  and 
the  queen  sent  another  bombastic  and  threat- 
ening communication,  in  which  she  reduced 
the  rank  of  those  officers  of  the  goveriiment 
who  had  been  at  the  meetings,  which  imnisb- 
ment  was  received  by  them  with  the  moet  de^ 
grading  servility.  The  number  thus  reduced 
was  not  less  than  400. 

In  the  course  of  the  second  week  in  March, 
orders  were  issued  that  all  persons  who  had 
received  any  books  from  the  Europeans  should 
deliver  them  up,  and  not  conceal  even  a  leaf, 
on  pain  of  death ;  and  orders  were  sent  to  all 
the  outposts  to  collect  in  the  books,  some  oi 
which  had  been  carried  300  miles  from  the  ca- 
pital. The  books  were  delivered  up  by  the 
Christians,  with  gr^t  grief,  but  it  is  sa{^>oeed 
that  many  were  retained  and  concealed.    Aiter 
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the  books  were  all  collected,  the  aaeen  ordered 
four  officers  to  ezamiiie  them,  aaa  ascertain  if 
any  of  them  were  free  from  obnoxioas  ezpres- 
moDs.  The  twelve  senior  teachers  were  called 
4X1  to  read  them  to  the  officers.  As  the  Bible 
was  the  hirgest  book,  it  was  taken  first  They 
found  no  firalt  with  the  first  verse ;  but  as  the 
word  darkness  occurred  in  the  second,  they 
said  that  the  queen  did  not  like  darkness,  and 
therefore  the  book  was  condemned.  The  hymn 
book  was  taken  next,  and  that  was  condemned, 
becaose  the  word  Jehovah  was  found  in  it 
Hien  several  tracts  and  catechisms  were  az- 
amined,  bnt  in  all  these  the  words  ^  Jesos 
Christy"  "  Jehovah,"  "darkness,"  "hell,"  "  Sa- 
tan," or  "resurrection"  OMprred,  and  they 
were  condemned.  After  th^erdict  had  been 
pronounced  upon  all  that  had  been  printed  in 
the  Malagasy  language,  the  examination  of 
books  in  otho:  languages  commenced.  A  He- 
brew Bible  was  first  taken,  of  which  the  read- 
er knew  about  as  little  as  the  hearers,  but  he 
pretended  to  read  it  off  with  fluency ;  vet  as  it 
was  incomprehensible  to  the  officers  th^  pro- 
nounced against  it  The  English  and  french 
books,  with  a  few  Latin  and  Qreek,  shared 
the  same  fate.  These  were  afterwards  sent 
back  to  the  missionaries  as  European  property, 
bat  while  in  the  hands  of  the  government, 
they  were  kept  in  an  old  unoccupied  building, 
where  the  rats  were  so  plenty  that  it  was 
feared  the  books  would  be  devoured  by  them ; 
and  the  soldiers  were  directed  to  provide  cats, 
and  keep  them  on  the  spot,  and  a  weekly  al- 
lowance was  made  from  the  royal  treasury  to 
provide  meat  for  the  canine  guards. 

The  missionaries  continued  to  impart  instruc- 
tion and  comfort  to  the  native  Christians,  up 
to  the  time  of  their  departure,  in  1836. 
The  number  of  converts  nad  gradually  in- 
creased, notwithstandine  the  difficulties  under 
which  they  labored,  and  the  dangers  to  which 
th^  were  exposed.  Tbe  Lord's  Supper  was 
administered  m  private,  and  several  were  bap- 
tized. They  increased  in  flpiritual  knowledge, 
even  more  than  they  had  done  before  the  per- 
secution arose.  A  strong  bond  of  union  was 
formed  amon^  them,  wluch  continues  to  the 
present  day.  Before  the  missionaries  left,  they 
supplied  each  one  with  a  copv  of  the  Bible, 
some  of  whom  walked  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  to  obtain  it  A  sick  man,  who  had  not 
been  able  to  leave  his  house  for  five  months, 
traveled  sixty  miles,  and  when  he  received  the 
Bible,  he  pressed  it  to  his  bosom,  saying, 
''  This  contains  the  words  of  eternal  life ;  it  is 
my  life,  and  I  will  take  as  much  care  of  it  as 
of  my  own  life."  He  has  since  been  compelled 
to  leave  his  home,  and  take  refuge  in  the  for- 
ests, for  his  adherence  to  the  faith.  Before  the 
departure  of  the  missionaries,  they  translated 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress  into  Malagasy;  and 
eight  copies  were  written  out  by  the  native 
Christians,  and  left  in  their  hands ;  and  it  has 
proved  a  great  comfort  and  blessing  to  them. 


The  London  Tract  Society  afterwards  printed 
1000  copies,  which  were  sent  to  them. 

The  missionaries  remained  till  they  had 
completed  the  translation  and  printing  of  the 
whole  Bible,  when  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
to  leave,  as  they  were  forbidden  to  impart  re- 
ligious instruction,  and  their  presence  only 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  queen,  and  increas- 
ed the  rigors  of  the  persecution.  Messrs. 
Freeman,  Cameron,  Chick,  and  Kitching  left 
Madagascar  in  June,  1835 ;  and  Messrs.  Johns 
and  Baker  remained  another  year,  to  see  if 
any  changes  were  likely  to  take  place  favora- 
ble to  the  prosecution  of  the  mission.  That 
was  a  year  of  suspense,  anxiety,  and  pain  to 
them.  The  servants  of  the  missionaries  who 
left  were  subjected  to  the  murderous  ordeal  of 
tangena,  and  two  of  them  died.  The  infant 
of  another  was  suffocated  the  day  ^fter  its 
birth,  by  order  of  the  queen,  becaose  it  was 
bom  on  a  "  fatal  day."  The  oppressions  of 
the  government  became  more  and  more  cruel. 
The  Sabbath  was  purposely  desecrated  by 
public  works  and  amusements.  Vice,  disease, 
and  poverty  increased  at  a  fearful  rate.  Grad* 
nally  the  faithful  became  known  to  the  mis- 
sionaries and  to  each  other.  Sometimes  a 
recognition  took  place  by  a  reference  to  Jer. 
38  :  15,  which  was  answered  by  the  following 
verse.  After  some  time  the  native  Christians 
began  to  hold  secret  meetings  at  their  own 
houses,  at  the  houses  of  the  missionaries,  and 
on  the  summits  of  solitary  mountains.  At 
length,  after  leaving  70  complete  Bibles,  and 
several  boxes  of  psalters,  Testaments,  spelling 
and  hvmn  books,  catechisms  and  tracts,  chiefly 
buried  underground,  Messrs.  Johns  and  Baker, 
sorrowfully  and  in  great  depression  of  mind, 
left  Madagascar,  and  arrived  at  Mauritius  in 
September,  1836. 

Just  before  they  set  out  from  the  capital,  the 
storm  burst  out  afresh,  and  its  earliest  object 
was  Bafaravavy.  She  had  been  a  convert  be- 
fore the  suppression  of  Christianitv.  Before 
her  conversion,  she  had  been  so  devoted  to 
idohitry  that,  when  there  was  not  a  meal  of 
rice  in  the  house,  the  money  required  to  pur- 
chase it  was  paid  to  the  support  of  idol  wor- 
ship. But  wnen  she  embraced  Christianity, 
she  became  one  of  the  most  zealous  converts. 
She  took  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  the  cap- 
ital, for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  prayer- 
meeting;  and  she  did  much  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  others  on  the  means  of  grace. 
A  short  time  before  the  missionaries  left,  she 
was  accused  by  three  of  her  servants  of  read- 
ing the  Bible  and  praying  on  the  Sabbath, 
with  nine  of  her  companions ;  and  the  charge 
was  received,  though  it  was  contrary  to  law  to 
receive  an  accusation  from  slaves  against  their 
masters.  As  they  did  not  return  home,  her 
father,  who  was  a  heathen,  went  after  them 
and  put  them  in  irons.  But  they  were  released 
by  tne  interference  of  Bafaravavy,  by  whom 
they  were  addressed  with  so  much  earnestness 
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that  she  found  reason  to  hope  they  had  become 
new  creatures.  The  judge  informed  her  father 
of  the  accusation,  and  advised  him  to  persuade 
her  to  accuse  herself,  and  make  known  her 
companions.  She  readily  acknowledged  to 
him  that  she  prayed,  but  steadily  refused  to 
betray  her  associates.  The  queen,  on  hearing 
of  the  case,  was  in  a  great  rage,  and  gave 
orders  to  put  her  to  death  immediately ;  but, 
as  her  father  had  rendered  great  service  to  the 
government,  some  influential  persons  at  court 
persuaded  her  to  a  more  lenient  course. 

While  these  things  were  in  progress,  Rafar- 
avavy  contrived  to  reach  Mr.  Johns's  house  just 
before  he  lefL  It  was  about  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  She  was  fully  expecting  to  be  put 
to  death.  The  interview  was  affecting  on 
both  sides.  Mrs.  Johns  remarks,  "I  shall 
never  foiget  the  serenity  and  composure  she 
displaved  while  she  related  to  me  the  consola- 
tion she  enjoyed  in  pleading  the  promises,  and 
in  drawing  near  to  God  in  prayer."  The 
queen  decided  to  spare  her  life ;  but  fined  her 
to  the  amount  of  half  her  property,  and  half 
her  own  value,  if  sold  into  slavery.  Soon 
after,  she  found  that  she  was  very  narrowly 
watched  by  her  father  and  friends;  and  she 
determined  to  sell  her  house  in  the  capital,  and 
purchase  one  in  a  retired  spot  in  the  suburbs. 
The  little  band  continued  to  meet,  sometimes  at 
her  house,  sometimes  at  the  house  of  one  of 
her  friends,  and  sometimes  on  a  hiountain. 

The  number  of  those  confiding  in  each 
other  as  Christians  now  rapidly  increased ; 
and  many  coming  from  vonizongo  made 
Rafaravavy's  house  their  home  while  at  the 
capital.  In  the  early  part  of  1837,  Mr.  Johns 
wrote  from  Mauritius  to  some  of  the  Christians 
at  the  capital,  intimating  his  intention  of  vis- 
iting Tamatave  in  the  course  of  the  season. 
Rasomaka  (Joseph)  and  others  were  deputed 
to  meet  him.  Thev  left  their  friends  in  peace 
and  tranquillity.  They  carried  with  them  a 
number  of  letters  from  the  native  Christians. 
The  following  extract  from  a  joint  letter  of 
the  whole  band  will  show  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mated them : 

"  When  we  consider  our  guilt  and  pollution, 
and  the  evil  that  dwells  in  our  hearts,  then 
we  soon  faint ;  but  when  we  remember  and 
reflect  upon  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  redemp- 
tion there  is  in  Jesus,  and  when  we  call  to 
mind  the  promises,  then  our  hearts  take  confi- 
dence, and  we  believe  that  Jesus  can  cleanse 
us  and  brinp  us  to  heaven ;  and  when  we  meet 
there,  we  will  tell  you  all  that  has  befallen  us 
by  the  way  while  yet  here  on  earth.  Bv  the 
strength  of  God  we  shall  go  forward,  and  not 
fear  what  may  befall  us ;  but  we  will  go  in 
the  power  of  the  Lord,  and  if  accused  by  the 
people,  we  will  still  go  straight  forward,  for  we 
know  that  if  we  deny  him  oefore  men,  Jesus 
will  deny  us  before  his  Father.  All  the  Chris- 
tians are  teaching  others  to  read.  There  are 
ten  with  one  friend,  six  with  another,  four  with 


another,  and  so  the  number  is  quietly  ang^- 
menting.  The  Bibles  that  were  left  in  oar 
possession  have  all  been  circulated,  and  many 
are  wishing  to  obtain  complete  copies." 

Some  time  after  the  departure  of  those  who 
had  been  deputed  to  meet  Mr.  Johns  at  Tama- 
tave, he  heard  that  persecution  had  broken  ont 
afresh  ;  and  afterwards  he  received  a  letter  in- 
forming him  that  fourteen  of  the  Christians 
had  been  apprehended,  and  sold  into  slavery. 
It  afterwards  appeared,  that  while  the  brethren 
were  at  Tamatave,  two  women  had  entered  a 
coifiplaint  against  ten  of  the  Christians,  with 
the  hope  of  getting  a  share  of  their  property. 
Rafaravavy  was  immediately  apprehended,  and 
the  next  day  all^hc  rest  of  the  ten,  except 
Rasomaka,  who  had  not  yet  returned  from 
Tamatave,  and  Rafaraldiiandrianisa,  from  Von- 
izongo, who  was  saved,  because  his  accusers 
did  not  know  his  name.  Some  time  inter- 
vened before  sentence  was  pronounced;  and 
Rafaravavy  was  frequently  examined  and  im- 
portuned to  disclose  her  companions.  But 
while  she  freely  confessed  that  she  prayed  to 
God  who  made  all  things ;  and  whatever  the 
queen  might  be  pleased  to  do  with  her,  she 
confessed  that  she  had  done  this,  but  steadily 
refused  to  implicate  others. 

Paul,  another  of  the  accused,  when  the  offi- 
cers came  to  apprehend  him,  said,  "  I  hare 
certainly  prayed  to  the  God  who  created  me 
and  supported  me,  and  who  made  all  things,  to 
make  me  a  good  man  ;  to  bless  the  qaeen  and 
give  her  real  happiness,  both  in  this  world  and 
that  which  is  to  come ;  to  bless  the  officers 
and  judges,  and  all  the  people,  and  to  make 
them  so  good  that  there  might  be  no  more 
highwaymen  and  liars  in  the  country;  and 
that  God  would  make  all  the  people  wise  and 
good."    This  discreet  answer  had  some  effect 
upon  the  officers  ;  and  some  of  them  said  they 
saw  no  harm  in  all  that ;  and  one  said, "  Let 
us  do  nothing  rashly,  lest  we  should  advise  the 
queen  to  shed  innocent  blood."    But  another 
said, "  The  queen  has  forbidden  any  to  nray  to 
Jehovah,  and  they  have  done  it ;  and,  having 
despised  the  command  of  the  queen,  are  goiity-" 
The  government  was  a  fortnight  consider- 
ing what  punishment  to  inflict  on  the  accnacd. 
On  the  fourteenth  day,  the  people  in  the  mar- 
ket were  summoned,  and  received  a  message 
from  the  queen  to  go  and  seize  the  property 
of  Rafaravavy.    She  knew  nothing  of  the  order, 
till  some  of  the  people  came  rushing  into  bcr 
house,  almost  out  of  breath,  and  besan  to  seiie 
and  carry  away  whatever  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on  ;  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  every  thing 
she  had  was  carried  away,  and  her  house  pulled 
down,  and  the  materials  carried  ofl".    She  was 
then  ordered  to  follow  four  of  the  Tmrondahf 
the  class  employed  in  putting  criminals  to  death. 
She  expected  to  be  immediately  put  to  death. 
She  went  on,  repeating  to  herself, "  Lord  Jesu^ 
receive  my  spirit,"  and  feeling  that  she  bad 
done  with  the  body.    She  was  followed  by 
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several  native  Christians,  who  encouraged  and 
comforted  her.  But  instead  of  going  directly 
to  the  place  of  execution,  they  turned  aside 
into  a  house  by  the  wa^,  and  put  heavy  irons 
on  her,  the  queen  having  ordered  her  to  be 
put  to  death  before  dayhght  the  next-  morn- 
ing. But  that  night  a  fire  burst  out  in  the 
capital,  burnt  down  many  houses,  and  created 
so  much  confusion,  that  the  queen's  order  was 
neglected.  The  fire  occasioned  a  ^ood  deal  of 
remark.  Many  said  it  seemed  like  a  judg- 
ment from  heaven,  on  account  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians ;  and  it  was  thought  to 
have  had  some  effect  upon  the  superstitions 
fears  of  the  queen  herself. 

The  rest  of  the  company  were  divided  amon^ 
the  officers,  Paul  being  put  in  irons  and  placed 
in  a  separate  house.  At  length,  the  judgment 
of  the  queen  was  given,  in  a  public  assembly, 
that  they  should  be  reduced  to  perpetual  sla- 
very, so  that  their  friends  should  never  be  allow- 
ed to  redeem  them. 

Basalama,  when  deceitfully  told  that  all  the 
rest  had  informed  of  her  companions,  was  in- 
duced to  mention  the  names  of  several,  who 
had  not  yet  been  impeached ;  and  when  she  after- 
wards ascertained  that  she  had  been  the  means 
of  their  apprehension,  she  was  deeply  grieved. 
During  her  confinement  as  a  prisoner  she  was 
overheard  to  express  her  astonishment  that  the 
people  of  God  should  be  treated  in  this  man- 
ner, and  to  say,  "  I  was  not  afraid,  but  rather 
rejoiced  that  I  was  counted  worthy  to  suffer 
affliction  for  believing  in  Jesus;  I  had  hope 
of  the  life  in  heaven."'  This  was  reported  to 
the  judges,  and  she  was  nut  in  irons  and  cruelly 
beaten.  Referring  to  the  information  she  had 
given  of  her  companions,  she  said,  "  My  life 
shall  go  for  them."  She  was  ordered  for  exe- 
cution the  next  morning,  and  in  the  mean  time, 
put  in  irons,  which  forced  the  extremities  to- 
gether, and  put  the  whole  body  in  an  excru- 
ciating position.  Bein^  led  to  the  place  of 
execution  the  next  momme,  she  exprtssed  her 
joy  that  she  had  received  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  and  continued  singing  hymns  on  the 
way.  On  reaching  the  fatal  snot,  and  having 
received  permission  to  kneel  ao^n  and  pray, 
she  calmly  committed  her  spirit  into  the  hands 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  while  thus  engaged  was 
pierced  through  the  heart  by  the  spears  of  the 
executioners ;  and  her  body  was  left  to  be  de- 
voured by  the  dogs. 

As  soon  as  the  two  brethren  had  returned 
from  Tamatave,  they  also  were  apprehended, 
their  goods  confiscated,  and  they  and  their 
wives  reduced  to  slavery.  They  were  divided 
among  the  officers  of  government,  and  treated 
in  the  most  cruel  and  brutal  manner,  the  ob- 
ject apparently  being  to  make  their  condition 
as  uncomfortable  and  wretched  as  possible; 
all  which  they  bore  with  Christian  meekness 
and  resignation. 

Rafaravavy  was  kept  in  irons  for  five  months, 
expecting  all  the  while  to  be  led  out  for  execu- 


tion.   It  was  supposed  that  the  regard  the 
government  entertained  for  her  father  was  the 
means  of  saving  her  life.    Her  friends  did  all 
they  could  to  alleviate  her  sufferings,  visiting 
her  as^  often  as  they  durst,  taking  with  them 
Christian  books  and  reading  to  her,  the  guards 
remaining  outside ;  and  the^  were  not  a  little 
encouraged  to  find  her  sustaming  her  afflictions 
so    cheerfully.     Her   conversation  with    the 
guards  and  with  other  persons  who  visited  her, 
was  so  discreet  and  edifying  as  to  produce  a 
very  favorable  impression  upon  their  minds. 
When  asked  if  she  was  not  sorry  that  she  had 
brought  this  trouble  on  herself,  she  replied, 
"  How  can  I  be  sorry  for  the  pardon  of  my  sins, 
and  asking  God  to  bless  me  and  make  me  for 
ever  happy  ? ''    She  was  at  length  sold  into  sla- 
very, but,  as  it  was  supposed  by  design,  she  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  distant  relation  of  hers,  who 
treated  her  kindly,  allowing  her  to  go  and  come 
as  she  pleased,  provided  she  punctually  finished 
her  work.    During  this  time  she  was  visited 
by  her  husband,  a  colonel  in  the  army,  who, 
hearing  of  her  condition,  had  obtained  liberty 
to  spend  a  few  months  at  the  capital.    The 
other  Christians  who  had  been  sold  into  slav- 
ery, had  l)een  in  the  habit  of  meeting  for  pray- 
er and  religious  conversation  at  the  house  of 
a  young  man  named  Rafaralahy,  who  had  built 
a  house  for  the  purpose  a  short  distance  from 
the  village  where  he  resided.    After  being  re- 
leased, she  found  out  the  little  band  and  united 
herself  with  them.    But  they  were  soon  dis- 
covered, and  Rafaralahy  was  put  to  death,  and 
all  who  had  met  at  his  house,  so  far  as  they 
could  be  discovered,  were  apprehended.    This 
was  brought  about  by  the  perfidy  of  a  man 
named  Rafiakaran'a,  who  had  received  Chris- 
tian instruction  and  baptism,  and  appeared 
zealous  for  the  truth,  but  had  apostatized  on 
the  suppression  of  Christianity,  and  become 
openly  vicious.    Rafaralahy  having  formerly 
received  instruction  from  him,  conversed  with 
him,  and  thinking  he  had  gained  him,  received 
him  into  partnership,  and  disclosed  to  him  the 
facts  respecting  the  meetings  of  the  Christians ; 
but  his  Kindness  was  requited  by  being  cruelly 
betrayed.    Those  who  had  not  been  apprehend- 
ed before,  were  dealt  with  more  leniently ;  but 
Rafaravavy,  Paul,  Joseph,  and  others  who  had 
been  accused  before,  having  nothing  to  expect 
but  death,  they  were  advised  by  their  Christian 
friends  to  seek  safety  by  flight    But  they 
knew  not  where  to  go.    At  first,  they  thought 
of  attempting  to  go  to  a  neighboring  province 
which  was  at  war  with  Madagascar.    But  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  in  the  way  appeared 
insurmountable.    Three  of  the  company  were 
concealed  for  several  months  in  a  forest  near 
the  capita],  and  fed  by  a  friend  in  the  city, 
until  his  means  were  exhausted.    Others  of  the 
party,  including  the  women,  wandered  about, 
from  one  village  to  another,  concealed  some- 
times in  houses,  sometimes  in  pits,  and  in  boga, 
the  country  meanwhile  being  filled  with  sol- 
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diers  in  search  of  them.  At  length  Mr.  Johns 
haying  visited  Tamatave,  took  measures  to  make 
it  known  through  the  country  that  he  was  there ; 
and  the  refugees  sent  one  of  their  number  to  afr 
certain  wheUier  they  could  not  escape  by  sea ; 
and  a  plan  was  arranged  between  nim  and  a 
friend  atTamatave,  who  held  a  poet  of  influence, 
to  efifect  the  object.  A  party  of  them  immediate- 
ly set  out  for  Tamataye,  where,  after  enduring 
incredible  hardships,  and  experiencing  many 
hair-breadth  escapes,  they  arrived  in  safety, 
and  embarked  for  Mauritius.  Six  of  them, 
Bafaravayy,  (Mary,)  Hazafy,  (Sarah,)  wife  of 
Andrianilaina,  Andrianomanana,  (Simeon,) 
Bosoamaka,  (Joseph,)  Batrarahamba,  (David,) 
and  Adrianisa,  (James,)  soon  after  embarked 
for  England,  where  they  arrived  in  May,  1839, 
and  received  the  sympathies  and  friendship  of 
British  Christians.  Six  more  remained  at 
Mauritius,  Andrianilaina,  the  husband  of  Sarah, 
separating  from  his  wife  and  remaining  behind, 
with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  render  aid  to  the 
Christians  m  Madagascar. 

At  the  time  of  the  martyrdom  of  Bafaralahy, 
an  eminently  pious  young  woman  waa  appre- 
hended and  sold  into  perpetual  slavery.  Her 
husband  had  previously  oivorced  her,  and  her 
father  had  disowned  her;  and  her  relations, 
preferring  that  she  should  die  rather  than  dis- 
grace them,  nrocured  her  trial  bjr  the  tangena, 
under  the  effects  of  which  she  perished.  Many 
of  the  Christians  who  had  effected  their  escape 
from  the  capital,  but  not  out  of  the  country, 
have  continued  to  suffer  innumerable  hardships 
and  difficulties ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  many 
of  them  have  perished  through  extreme  fa- 
tigue, hunger,  nakedness,  disease,  and  anxiety. 

At  length,  under  the  pretext  of  fearing  that, 
if  brought  to  the  capital  for  trial,  they  might 

Sractice  sorcery  upon  her,  the  queen  issued  or- 
ers  to  hbr  soldiers  to  put  the  Christians  to 
death  at  once,  wherever  they  miffht  be  found, 
by  digging  a  pit,  tying  them  by  the  hands  and 
feet,  thrusting  them  head  downwards  into  the 
pit,  and  pouring  boiling  water  on  them  till 
they  perished.  Murder  ny  the  ordeal  of  tan- 
gena was  proceeding  on  a  large  scale.  On 
one  occasion,  it  was  administer^  to  600,  500 
of  whom  perished. 

The  manner  in  which  these  Christians  have 
borne  their  trials,  and  met  the  terrors  of  mar- 
tyrdom, is  worthy  of  apostolic  times.  When 
brought  to  the  final  test,  not  one  of  them  has 
renounced  the  Saviour's  name,  from  the  terrors 
of  martyrdom.  Nominal  professors,  indeed,  in 
great  numbers,  hastened  to  purge  themselves, 
on  the  first  breaking  out  of  persecution ;  but 
none  of  those  who  adhered  to  their  profession 
havQ  been  led  to  renounce  it  by  the  terrors  of 
martyrdom. 

But  one  great  lesson  forces  itself  upon  our 
attention.  The  connection  of  the  Madagascar 
mission  with  the  native  government  has  proved 
one  of  the  greatest  impediments  to  its  success ; 
and  shows  beyond  question,  what  appears  evi- 


dent also  in  other  miarioDs,  that  the  more  en* 
tirely  disconnected  missions  are  from  aH  polit- 
ical or  governmental  alliances,  the  less  embar- 
rassments they  will  meet  with,  and  the  more 
successful  they  will  be,  Christianity  does  not 
need  the  support  of  the  state,  and  when  allied 
with  it,  will  always  find  itself  oppressed. 

The  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  infatuated 
queen  continued  to  rage  with  increaaed  vio- 
lence and  fatal  success.  Many  of  her  people 
sought  a  sanctuary  on  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains, or  in  the  caves  of  the  wilderness,  where 
they  might  enjoy  liberty  of  mind,  and  hold  fel- 
lowship with  each  other  and  with  God.  In 
June,  1840,  sixteen  of  them  determined  to 
seek  under  British  protection  in  Mauritaua,  tJbe 
liberty  of  consciaice  which  they  could  not 
enjoy  in  their  native  land.  But  they  were  d»- 
covmd  on  their  journey  to  the  coast,  and  con- 
ducted back  to  the  capital.  Two  of  them 
escaped  on  the  way ;  five  were  condemned  to 
perpetual  slavery ;  and  nine  were  doomed  to 
die,  and,  after  heing  led  up  in  front  of  the 
deserted  mission  house,  they  were  conducted  to 
the  pkkce  of  execution,  and,  while  kneeling 
down,  were  speared  to  death. 

The  following  year,  a»  appears  by  letton 
from  some  of  the  native  Christians,  3,000  per- 
sons had  been  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  tan- 
gena at  Ponizongo.  But,  amid  these  fiery  tri- 
als they  were  sustained  by  the  gracious  pre- 
sence and  faithful  promises  of  the  Savioorf 
and  not  one  of  those  accounted  believers  had 
proved  traitor  and  denied  Christ 

In  January,  1642,  four  of  the  dx  Malagasy 
refugees  who  had  visited  Engluid,  returned  to 
Mauritius  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  ben- 
efit their  people.  Joseph  and  Mary  were 
comfortably  settled  on  Minow  Island,  a  few 
miles  from  the  western  poast  of  Madagascar, 
where  they  were  usefully  employed  among  th^ 
own  people.  David  was  employed  at  Grand 
Bay,  Mauritius,  in  the  instruction  of  the  Mala- 
gasy apprentices,  and  James  was  employed  as 
interpreter  on  board  a  British  vessel. 

On  the  Ist  of  May,  1842,  Bev.  David  Jones, 
one  of  the  oldest  surviving  members  of  the 
Madagascar  mission,  died  of  paralysis,  at  Port 
Louis,  on  the  island  of  Mauritius. 

During  this  year,  five  new  victims  were 
added  to  the  glorious  company  of  martyrs ; 
and  there  was  no  abatement,  but  rather  an 
increase  in  the  suspicion  and  cruelty  of  the 
queen  and  her  government. 

In  1843,  Mr.  Johns,  another  of  the  Sode^ 
devoted  missionaries,  met  his  death  on  tne 
island  of  Nosibe,  on  the  north-eastern  ooast  of 
Madagascar,  having  been  driven  by  the  French 
authorities,  at  the  instigation  of  a  Catholic 
priest,  from  the  island  of  Nosimitsio^  where, 
m  connection  with  the  two  Malagasy  Chris- 
tians, Joseph  and  Mary,  he  was  attempting  to 
establish  a  mission. 

In  1847,  the  report  of  the  society  says,  that 
though  still  persecuted,  the  native  Christians 
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of  this  afflicted  island  continue  to  increase 
and  mnltiplr. 

By  the  blessing  of  God  bestowed  on  the 
labors  of  a  yonnff.and  zealons  convert,  named 
Ramaka  or  Rasalasala^  there  had  been  a  great 
awakening,  and  100  new  converts  had  been 
added  to  their  namber ;  and  among  them  was 
^akotondrama,  only  son  of  the  gneen,  and 
beir  presumptive  to  the  throne.  Five  months 
after  his  conversion,  the  aneen  issned  orders 
for  the  apprehension  of  all  the  new  converts 
whose  names  had  been  reported  to  the  govern- 
ment, 21  of  whom  were  condemned  to  die. 
The  young  prince,  then  only  17  years  old,  no- 
bly came  forward,  and  used  hjs  influence  to 
Bave  their  lives,  in  which  he  was  successful. 
Nine  of  them,  however,  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  ordeal  of  tangena,  one  of  whom 
died;  four  escaped;  and  the  rest  were  sen- 
tenced to  slaverv,  three  of  whom  were  imme- 
diately redeemed  by  their  friends,  the  prince 
contributing  largely  towards  the  object.  He 
has  continued  to  a&rd  the  persecuted  follow- 
ers of  Christ  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that 
he  is  a  liuthM  brother  in  the  Lord.  In  defi- 
ance of  the  hws,  he  assembled  with  them  for 
worship  in  their  places  of  retreat ;  and  when 
their  hves  or  liberties  were  in  danger,  he  em- 
ployed all  the  means  in  his  power  to  warn  them 
of  impending  danger,  and  effect  their  rescue. 
The  prime-minister,  addressing  the  queen, 
said,  **  Madam,  vour  son  is  a  Christian ;  he 
prays  with  the  Christians,  and  encourages  them 
in  this  new  doctrine.  We  are  lost  if  your 
Majesty  do  not  stop  the  prince  in  this  strange 
way."  "But,"  relied  the  queen,  *'he  is  my 
son — my  only — my  beloved  son!  Let  him  do 
what  he  pleases ;  if  he  wishes  to  become  a 
Christian,  let  him  I  He  is  my  beloved  son." 
It  is  thus  that  the  ^  earth  helps  the  woman." 
God,  in  this  instance,  makes  use  of  the  natural 
affections  of  this  cruel  woman  to  protect  his 
people.  But  in  a  still  more  striking  manner 
did  he  turn  the  heart  of  this  same  prime-min- 
ister. Being  informed  of  a  meeting  of  Chris- 
tians at  the  capital,  he  sent  his  nephew  to  take 
down  their  names.  The  nephew  went  and 
informed  them  of  the  object  of  his  visit,  and 
begged  them  to  break  up  and  go  home,  which 
they  did.  He  then  returned  to  his  uncle,  who 
inquired,  "  Where  is  the  list  ?"  "  There  is 
none,"  he  replied.  "  Whjr  have  you  disobeyed 
my  orders  ?"  the  uncle  again  inquired.  "  Young 
man,  your  head  must  fall,  for\ou  show  that 
you  also  are  a  Christian."  "  Yes,"  he  replied, 
"  I  am  a  Christian ;  and  if  you  will,  you  may 
put  me  to  death,  for  I  must  pray"  At  these 
words  the  cruel  man's  feelings  gave  way,  and  I 
he  exclaimed,  ^  Oh,  no,  you  shall  not  die ;"  and 
there  the  matter  ended.  Still  the  persecution  | 
did  not  cease.  Christians  continued  to  be 
despoiled  of  their  goods,  confined  in  chains,  or ! 
sola  into  slavers.  And  those  who  escaped  j 
could  only  meet  for  worship  in  the  night,  or  in ; 
solitaiy  caverns,  or  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the ; 
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woods;  and  even  there  they  were  not  safe 
from  the  government  spies. 

In  1850,  a  new  persecution  broke  out  with 
great  violence.  Nearly  2,000  were  summoned 
to  the  capital  to  answer  for  the  offence  of  wor- 
shiping the  only  true  God,  and  believing 
in  his  Son.  Three  of  the  most  distinguished 
for  rank  and  devotedness  were  sentenc^  to  bo 
burnt  to  death ;  and  three  times  while  their 
bodies  were  consuming,  the  rain  descended  in 
torrents,  and  extinguished  the  fires.  Ten 
others  were  thrown  from  a  precipice  near  the 
city,  and  dashed  in  pieces.  The  prince  now 
interposed,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and  boldly 
withstood  the  prime-minister,  who  was  Uie 
author  of  this  cruelty. 

The  native  converts,  in  a  letter  describing 
this  scene,  say,  ^  At  the  moment  the  first  four 
sufferers  were  brought  to  the  stake,  a  rainbow 
of  an  immense  size,  and  forming  a  triple  arch, 
stretohed  across  the  heavens.  One  end  of  it 
appeared  to  rest  on  the  posts  to  which  the 
martyrs  were  tied;  the  rain,  the  meanwhile 
falling  in  torrents.  The  multitudes  were  struck 
with  terror  and  amazement,  and  many  of  them 
took  to  flight."  In  a  letter  requesting  Bi- 
bles, the  following  direction  is  given:  "Put 
them  in  the  bottom  of  cases  or  small  casks, — • 
put  some  iron  bars  over  them,  and  fill  up  with 
Dottles  or  eatables." 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Madagascar 
mission,  it  presents  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble instances  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  on 
record.  From  the  commencement  of  the  mis- 
sion, in  1819  to  1828,  the  society  sent  out 
fourteen  laborers,  consisting  of  six  ordained 
missionaries,  two  missionanr  printers,  and  six 
missionary  artizans.  We  have  already  given 
the  results  of  the  first  15  years  of  the  mission, 
up  to  the  time  when  the  persecution  com- 
menced. 

For  seventeen  years  the  same  oppressive 
policy  was  continued.  Many  hundrcus  wero 
degraded  and  impoverished;  hundreds  more 
doomed  to  slavery ;  not  less  than  one  hundred 
have  been  put  to  death,  and  a  large  number 
are  still  suffering  exile,  bonds  and  degradation. 
Yet,  during  this  time  of  trial  there  has  been 
an  astonishing  increase  in  numbers.  As  be- 
fore stated,  there  were  at  the  capital  about 
200  church  members.  It  is  now  impossible  to 
obtain  an  accurate  statement  of  the  number 
of  Christians  on  the  island ;  yet  it  has  been 
ascertained,  from  reliable  authority,  that  there 
are  now  in  the  capital  and  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity, 1,000  persons  known  to  each  other,  and 
mutually  recognized  as  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
who  meet  r<^Iarly  on  the  Sabbath  and  at 
other  times,  lor  the  worship  of  God  and  the 
administration  of  the  ordinances.  Besides 
these,  there  are  known  to  be  considerablo 
numbers  in  other  places.  The  Christians  com> 
prise  among  them  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  reputable  men  in  the  community.  Many 
of  them  hold  ofiBccs  of  great  responsibility! 
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because  of  their  abilitji  integrity,  and  known 
worth.  It  is  supposed  that  their  Christianity 
is  connived  at,  on  account  of  the  value  of  their 
services.  And,  among  the  converts  are  the 
heir  to  the  throne  and  the  nephew  to  the  prime* 
minister,  the  most  bitter  persecutor  of  the 
Christians. 

In  January,  1853,  the  society  received  in- 
telligence that  the  government  had  been  com- 
mitted to  the  young  prince,  and  that  the  son 
of  the  late  prime-minister  had  succeeded  to  his 
father's  office ;  that  the  persecution  had  been 
suspended,  and  the  restrictions  upon  foreign 
intercourse  removed.  In  consequence  of  ^is 
intelligence,  they  issued  an  appeal  to  the  Chris- 
tian public  for  iunds  to  recommence  the  mis- 
sion, which  was  liberally  responded  to,  and 
about  £9,000  were  raised,  as  the  Madagascar 
fund.  As  a  preparatory  measure,  the  society 
resolved  to  send  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Cameron,  one  of  the  former  mission- 
aries, to  visit  Madagascar,  and  ascertain  the 
true  state  of  things  on  the  island.  These  gen- 
tlemen reached  Tamatave  on  the  I8th  of  «fnly, 
1853,  and  were  kindly  received  by  the  queen's 
officers.  From  that  place  they  dispatched  a 
letter  to  the  queen,  asking  leave  to  make  a 
visit  of  friendship  and  good-will  to  the  capital, 
and  lo  converse  on  such  subjects  as  they  thought 
would  tend  to  the  good  of  the  kingdom.  After 
15  days,  they  received  a  courteous  answer  from 
the  government,  containing  kind  inquiries 
after  the  former  missionaries;  but  advising 
them,  as  there  was  much  public  business,  re- 
quiring considerable  time,  to  return  to  Uie 
other  side  of  the  waters,,  lest  they  should  be 
overtaken  with  the  sickly  season.  They  re- 
garded the  answer  as  by  no  means  unfavorable. 

While  remaining  at  Tamatave,  the  deputar 
tion  obtained  all  the  information  they  could, 
in  respect  to  the  actual  state  of  things.  They 
learned  that  the  rumor  that  the  government 
had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  prince  was 
incorrect.'  The  death  of  the  prime-minister, 
Bainiharo,  however,  was  confirmed;  and  it 
was  stated  that  the  prince  was  first  officer  of 
the  palace,  and  the  son  of  the  late  prime-min- 
ister, (reported  a  Christian,)  throngn  the  influ« 
ence  of  the  prince,  had  been  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  there  were  two  great  parties  in 
the  kingdom,  of  nearly  equal  influence ;  the 
one  favorable  to  education,  improvement,  and 
Christianity;  and  the  other  opposed  to  all 
innovation,  and  determined  to  uphold  the  sih 
perstitions  and  ancient  customs  of  the  country. 
At  the  head  of  the  former  party  was  the  young 
pnnoe,  and  some  others  holding  the  highest 
offices  of  the  government  At  the  head  of  the 
latt^  was  a  nephew  of  Uie  queen,  cousin  of  the 
young  prince,  a  shrewd,  ambitious,  daring 
man,  of  considerable  business  talent  and  large 
prqier^,  leagued  with  the  patrons  and  sup- 
porters of  the  idols  and  their  keepers,  of  divi- 
nation and  tangena,  and  of  slavery  and  coerced 


labor.  It  was  said  that  no  efiforts  were  gpared 
by  this  chief  and  his  party  topreveut the  ac* 
cession  of  the  young  prince.  They  represented 
him  to  the  queen  as  unacquainted  with  the 
business  of  government,  ana  bewitched  by  the 
Christians.  This  was  supposed  to  be  the 
G[ueen's  own  opinion ;  and  she  was  said  to  be 
indignant  at  the  Christians  for  taking  adraa* 
tage,  as  she  consida^  it,  of  his  youth  and  io- 
experience,  to  draw  him  over  to  their  partj. 
Still,  the  prince  was  firm ;  both  he  aad  his 
wife  were  members  of  the  church,  and  troe 
and  constant  friends  to  the  most  afflicted  aad 
suffering  of  the  persecuted  flock.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  of  an  amiable  disposition  and  honor- 
able character,  and  pOBsessii^  the  intelligeDoe 
and  cultivation  of  an  English  gentleman.  He 
is  respectful  and  attentive  to  his  mother,  gpendi 
much  time  with  her,  and  she  is  said  to  li«  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  him.  There  was»  howeyer, 
a  most  formidable  conspiracy  against  bis  life; 
and  the  queen  had  taken  the  strictsBt  mea* 
sures  to  guard  him  from  danger.  Just  before 
Messrs.  Ellis  and  Cameron  left  the  isIsBd,  u 
officer  of  considerable  rank  and  long  sernce 
stated  that  the  queen  had  resolved  to  retire 
from  the  government,  and  was  making  prepa- 
rations for  the  coronation  of  the  prince,  who 
was  to  be  constituted  sole  ruler  of  the  coontrj. 
Should  this  prove  true,  a  great  change  oay 
soon  be  expected  in  the  whole  aspect  of  things 
in  Madagascar.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
other  party  should  gain  the  ascendancy,  then 
would  not  only  be  a  great  destruction  of  hu- 
man life,  but  a  revival  of  the  penecatioos 
against  the  Christians,  in  all  probability  more 
violent  and  cruel  than  any  yet  witoessed.  The 
rival  of  the  prince  was  tbe  chief  instigator  in 
the  last  persecution ;  and  he  is  th^  only  ooe 
now  who  ventures  to  accuse  the  Christians  to 
the  queen,  all  others  being  detarred  by  the 
fear  that  the  prince  may  remember  it  he^^ 
after.  But  this  man  pursues  them  with  onre- 
lenting  hatred. 

Mr.  Cameron  makes  the  following  statemi*^ 
respecting  the  young  prince :  "  He  is  consio* 
ered  a  decided  Christian.  In  protecting  the 
Christians  and  meliorating  the  sufferings  or 
the  persecuted,  his  efforts  are  eminently  snc- 
cessful.  His  personal  property  is  reduce^ 
through  his  liberality,  to  less  than  $1,000,  f™ 
that  of  his  cousin,  Bamonja,  son  of  tbe  late 
prim&-mini8ter,  to  less  than  $3,000.  He  is  a 
person  of  intellect  and  gqod  sense,  andemplojs 
much  of  his  time  in  visiting  the  Christwift 
and  conversing  privately  with  them,  but  a 
cautious  about  frequent  attendance  upon  their 

meetings."  ,       . 

MADEIRA:  An  island  lying  off  thcwest- 

ern  coast  of  Africa,  between  lat  32°  22*  and 
330  10'  N.  and  long.  17©  30'  and  I60  20*  w ., 
belonging  to  Portugal.  It  is  about  60  m» 
long  and  20  broad,  and  consists  of  one  m- 
mense  mountain,  rising  5,000  feet  ahove  uc 
sea,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  an  excaraw^ 
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BQppoBed  to  have  been  the  crater  of  a  volcano. 
The  varions  branches  of  this  mountain  are 
separated  by  narrow  gleDS,  the  sides  of  which 
are  thinly  covered  with  soil,  but  nevertheless 
fully  reward  the  cultivation  they  receive. 
The  lower  slopes  are  covered  with  vines ;  the 
higher  declivities  with  the  chestnut  and  pine 
trees.  The  importance  of  Madeira  is  derived 
solely  from  its  vineyards,  producing  annually 
about  20,000  pipes  of  wine,  15,000  of  which 
are  eimorted.  The  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  on 
a  small  scale.  The  poorer  classes  chiefly  sub- 
sist on  the  eddoe>root,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
chestnuts.  The  island  abounds  with  beautiful 
scenery,  and  its  different  elevations  afford  every 
variety  of  temperature. 

Under  the  new  constitution,  promulgated  in 
1636,  the  blandfl  of  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo 
were  included  in  one  district  At  that  time, 
these  islands  contained  45  parishes,  24,674 
families,  and  115,447  inhabitants ;  108  families 
and  324  souls  being  English,  and  the  remain- 
der consisting,  according  to  Oonder,  of  a  mixed 
race,  sprung  principally  from  Portup^uese  and 
Moors,  with  some  sprinkliDg  of  English  blood ; 
though  Com.  Wilkes  says  there  is  little  if  any 
mixed  blood  amon?  them.  There  are  about 
5,000  proprietors  of  the  soil,  of  whom  no  more 
than  650  live  on  their  rents ;  and  there  are 
about  400  who  receive  government  salaries. 
Mendicants  are  numerous.  The  native  inhab- 
itants arc  meagre,  sallow,  and  shortrlived,  which 
is  attributed  to  their  want  of  wholesome  food, 
a  life  of  drudgery  and  exposure  to  peat  vicis- 
situdes of  climate,  and  to  a  total  disregard 
of  cleanliness.  They  are  infected  with  a  spe- 
cies of  itch,  which  thev  regard  as  incurable. 
In  this  connection,  the  following  description  of 
the  mode  of  expressing  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
on  this  island,  given  by  Commodore  Wilkes, 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  lovers  of  **  Old 
Madeira."  "  On  our  approach,  we  heard  a 
sort  of  song,  with  a  continued  thumping ;  and 
on  entering  the  rude  shed  where  the  men  were 
employed,  we  saw  six  men  stamping  violently 
in  a  vat  of  six  feet  square  by  two  feet  deep, 
three  on  each  side  of  a  huge  fever  beam,  their 
legs  bare  up  to  the  thighs.  On  our  entrance, 
the^  redoubled  their  exertions,  till  the  perspi- 
ration fairly  poured  from  them.  After  the 
grapes  had  been  snfficientlv  stamped,  and  the 
men's  legs  weU  scraped,  the  pulp  was  made 
into  the  shape  of  a  large  bee-hive,  secured  by  a 
rope  made  of  the  young  twigs  of  the  vine,  and 
the  lever  bein^  used  for  a  press,  the  juice  flows 
off  and  is  received  in  tubs." 

FuBchal,  the  chief  town  of  Madeira,  has  a 
very  pleasing  appearance  from  the  sea,  and  its 
situation  in  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  formed  by 
the  mountains,  adds  to  its  beauty.  The  con- 
trast of  the  white  buildings  and  villas,  with 
the  green  mountains,  forms  a  picture  which  is 
much  heightened  by  the  bold,  quadrangular 
Loo  Bode,  with  its  embattled  summit  com- 
manding the  harbor  in  the  for^oond* — CW 


der's  Dietumary  of  Geography ;  U,  8.  Exploring 
Eameditwnfhy  Ook.  Wilkes,  Vol.  I.  p.  6. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  is  the  establish- 
ed religion  of  Madeira,  and  no  other  is  tole- 
rated. 

MISSIOK* 

Scotch  Frks  Church. — The  mission,  which 
was  ultimately  taken  up  by  the  Scotch  Church, 
was  the  result  of  the  private  labors  of  Dr.  Kal- 
ley,  a  Scotch  physician,  to  benefit  the  native 
population.  For  most  of  the  facts  contained 
m  the  following  sketch  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Memoir  of  Rev.  W.  Hewitson.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  his  intercourse  with  the  people,  Dr.  Kal- 
ley  met  few  who  had  ever  seen  a  Bible,  or  who 
seemed  to  know  that  the  New  Testament  was 
written  by  men,  the  companions  of  Jesus 
Christ  Id  1839,  a  few  persons  b^an  to  man- 
ifest a  desire  to  read  and  hear  the  word  of 
God ;  and  in  1840  this  interest  increased,  and 
many  adults  went  to  school  that  they  might 
learn  to  read  the  Bible.  This  interest  con- 
tinuing to  increase,  in  1841  it  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Government  at  Lisbon,  who  or- 
dered it  to  be  suppressed.  But  the  popular 
feeling  was  such,  tnat,  for  the  time,  the  order 
was  not  executed. 

In  1842,  people  came  in  large  numbers  to 
hear  the  Scriptures  read  and  explained,  many 
of  them  walking  10  or  12  miles,  and  climbing 
over  mountains  3000  feet  high.  The  meetings 
were  held  in  the  open  air,  a  part  of  tiie  time, 
on  a  ridge,  between  two  vaUeys,  on  the  east 
and  west,  a  lofty  mountain  rising  on  the  south. 
The  numbers  varied  from  1000  to  5000.  Hie 
people  sat  in  a  clear  space  near  the  house 
which  Dr.  K.  occupied,  and  el\  around  was 
covered  with  trees  clustered  with  grapes.  In 
some  places,  the  general  topics  of  conversation 
were,  the  word  of  God,  the  one  sacrifice  for 
sin,  the  free  salvation,  &c,  and  the  hymns  of 
the  Sabbath  were  heard  through  the  week  in 
the  fields  and  vineyards. 

The  manner  in  which  this  work  commenced 
was  remarkable.  The  gratuitous  medical  aid 
which  Dr.  K.  rendered  the  people,  induced  many 
to  visit  him,  and  to  r^ard  nim  as  a  friend.  Ho 
took  the  opportunity  to  converse  with  them 
about  the  disease  of  their  souls,  and  direct 
them  to  the  true  remedy,  the  Great  Physician, 
advising  them  to  read  the  Bible,  and  explain- 
ing and  enforcing  its  truths  as  he  had  oppor- 
tunity. Many  of  them  followed  his  advice, 
and  while  searching  the  Scriptures  appear  to 
have  been  truly  twight  of  God.  Some  read 
the  Scriptures  for  some  time  without  perceiv- 
ing that  they  condemned  Popery ;  but  when 
they  perceived  that  masses,  penance,  purga- 
tory, &c.,  were  inconsistent  with  the  One  Sacri- 
fice, they  were  alarmed,  and  consulted  their 
priests,  and  by  this  means  were  exposed  to 
persecution.  This  led  them  to  further  exar 
mination,  confirmed  them  in  the  trath,  and 
prepared  them  for  heavier  suffering.    Upwards 
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of  1000,  between  the  ages  of  15  and  30,  learn- 
ed to  read  the  Scriptures  intelligently,  and  were 
thus  enabled  to  search  for  themselves. 

But  such  a  work  could  not  go  on  long  with- 
out attracting  the  attention  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities.  A.pastoral  letter  was  issued, 
denouncing  the  Bible  as  *'  a  book  from  hell," 
and  threatening  all  who  should  read  it  with 
excommunication.  Then  a  letter  was  address- 
ed to  the  registrar  of  each  parish,  directing 
him  to  summon  before  him  the  teachers  of  om 
the  schools  established  in  the  parish,  by  Dr. 
Kalley,  both  male  and  female,  and  charge 
them  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  "not  to 
teach  any  livmg  being;"  and,  in  case  they 
should  disobey  the  charge,  to  cause  them  to 
be  arrested.  Two  of  the  converts  having  par- 
taken of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Funchal,  were  formally  excommu- 
nicated, and  all  persons  forbidden  to  hold  com- 
munication with  them,  or  to  "  give  them  fire, 
water,  bread,  or  any  other  thing  that  may  be 
necessary  for  their  support ;"  or  to  pay  them 
their  debts ;  or  to  support  them  in  any  case  be- 
fore the  courts;  under  pain  of  the  greater 
excommunication. 

In  January,  1843,  the  civil  governor  com- 
manded Dr.  E.  to  abstain  from  speaking  to 
the  Portuguese  on  the  subject  of  relis^ion. 
But  as  the  command  was  arbitrary  and  illegal 
it  was  disobeyed.  After  that,  the  governor 
issued  a  proclamation,  forbidding  tlie  people 
to  visit  Dr.  E.'s  nouse ;  and  on  Sabbaths  and 
holidays,  the  police  were  stationed  in  the  roads 
at  bis  doors,  to  enforce  the  order.  Many  were 
beaten  or  taken  to  jail  for  disobedience.  One 
wealthy  gentleman,  indignant  at  the  priestly 
attack  on  civil  liberty,  came  on  purpose  to 
have  the  case  tried.  He  was  prosecuted,  and 
the  legal  authorities  decided  that  no  citizen 
could  be  hindered  from  entering  any  house,  if 
he  had  the  consent  of  the  owner.  The  people 
continued  to  come,  but  came  early  to  avoid 
the  police.  The  officers  also  came  earlier  and 
earher,  till  at  last  they  came  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning ;  and  after  that,  many  of  the  peo- 
ple came  on  Saturday  night,  and  remained 
over  the  Sabbath  to  worship  God  and  hear 
the  truth. 

At  length,  a  prosecution  was  commenced 
against  Dr.  K. ;  but  the  judge,  after  examining 
into  the  case,  decided  that  his  proceedings  did 
not  violfite  any  existing  law  oi  Portugal,  and 
dismissed  the  prosecution.  But,  the  judge 
having  left  the  island,  Dr.  K.  was  arrested 
again,  and  refused  bail,  on  the  ground  that 
the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  were  punishable 
with  death  1  The  jailor  acted  as  a  spy,  and 
warned  the  people  not  to  visit  him,  ana  took 
down  the  names  of  those  who  did,  and  ex- 
pressly forbade  any  singing  or  reading  the 
Bible  in  the  prison.  The  British  Judge  Con- 
servator, with  other  officials,  visited  the  prison, 
searched  for  Testaments,  and  carried  away  one 
or  two  that  he  found  among  the  prisoners, 


which  were  never  returned.  But  they  did  no( 
search  the  doctor's  rooms,  where  was  a  large 
supply  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  colporteurs 
continued  to  come  for  supplies,  which  they 
took  away  and  sold  as  before.  On  the  Sab- 
bath from  70  to  100  persons  visited  him  bv 
threes ;  and  as  the  cathedral  was  near  the  jail, 
the  Bomanists  showed  their  zeal  by  spitting 
on  the  heretics,  who  showed  their  spirit  by 
praying  for  their  persecutors. 

I'he  bishop  now  issued  a  letter  stating  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  verse  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment or  the  New,  in  the  Bibles  circulated  on 
the  island,  but  what  was  adulterated.  To  an- 
swer this  charge,  Dr.  K.  caused  the  Bible  thug 
circulated  to  be  carefully  compared  with  the 
authorized  version,  and  the  result  certified  and 
posted  up  in  the  streets,  showing  the  falsity 
of  the  bishop's  assertions ;  and  at  length  a 
newspaper  arrived  from  Lisbon,  containing 
a  royal  mandate,  sanctioning  the  circulation 
of  the  very  same  edition. 

In  January,  1844,  Dr.  Kalley  was  released 
from  prison,  and  resumed  his  operations,  the 
police  being  employed  around  nis  doors  as 
before ;  the  attendance  on  his  services  being 
about  600  on  the  Sabbath,  and  30  on  week 
day  evenings.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  one 
of  the  converts,  Mrs.  Maria  Joaquima  Alves, 
was  snatched  from  her  family  of  seven  children, 
one  of  them  an  infant,  and  committed  to  prison. 
But  she  remained  firm,  and  was  often  beard 
praising  the  Lord  that  she  was  counted  worthy 
to  suffer  shame  for  his  sake.  After  sixteen 
months  she  was  brought  to  trial  before  the 
Supreme  Court  on  a  charge  of  apostasy,  heresy, 
ana  blasphemy.  But  she  was  tned  only  on  the 
last  charge,  the  specification  being,  that  she 
had  refused  to  acknowledge  that  the  consecratr 
ed  wafer  is  the  real  body  and  real  blood, 
and  the  human  soul  and  divinitv  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  she  had  also  refused  to 
adore  it 

The  Judge  asked  her,  whether  she  believed 
this  dogma,  and  she,  knowing  that  her  life  or 
death  depended  upon  her  answer,  calmly  replied, 
"/  do  not  believe  it,"  The  Judge  immediately 
rose,  and  pronounced  sentence  of  death  upon 
her.  This  sentence  was  afterward  commuted 
by  the  court  at  Lisbon,  on  account  of  a  techni- 
cal error,  but  with  the  instruction  that,  if  she 
had  been  tried  upon  all  the  charges,  the  sentence 
of  death  must  have  been  executed ! 

No  effijrt  was  now  spared  by  the  peraecnt^re 
to  inflame  the  public  mind.  Assassmation  was 
openly  proposed  in  the  public  papers,  as  fi^ 
easy  way  to  be  freed  from  annoyance ;  ftc 
free  use  of  the  cudgel  was  recommended ;  «» 
even  a  repetition  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  or 
the  Sicilian  vespers,  was  hinted  at.  Some  oi 
the  converts  were  cruelly  beaten ;  others  were 
stoned  ;  houses  were  set  on  fire,  and  some  oj 
them  burned  down  ;  and  for  these  injuriK  wi 
redress  was  refused.  Families  were  denied  any 
place  to  bury  their  dead  except  the  pabuc 
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liigbway ;  and  when  so  baried  the  bodies  were 
taken  up  and  burned  under  the  inspection  ^  of 
the  police. 

In  the  September  following,  fifty  soldiers 
were  quartered  upon  a  portion  of  the  parish  of 
Antonio  de  Scrra,  and  allowed  to  plunder  and 
perpetrate  every  cruelty.  Twenty-two  of  the 
most  respectable  men  and  women  were  taken 
to  Funchal  in  a  vessel,  and  cast  into  prison 
among  the  most  depraved  and  degraded,  with< 
out  any  allowance  of  food.  Friends,  both 
English  and  Portuguese,  sent  them  food,  but  it 
was  refused  admission.  B  till ,  they  were  not  only 
patient  and  resigned,  but  happy.  The  streets 
around  the  jail  resounded  with  their  hymns  of 
praise.  But  this  was  soon  forbidden,  although 
obscene  songs  sung  by  other  prisoners  were  not 
prevented.  They  were  driven  to  mass  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  forced  to  kneel. 
After  twenty  months'  imprisonment,  thej  were 
brought  to  trial  before  a  jury  of  their  own 
countrymen,  and  acquitted.  Still  they  were 
not  allowed  to  return  to  their  plundered  homes 
till  thev  would  pay  the  jail  fees  I 

Dr.  Kalley  now  perceiving  that  he  was  like- 
ly to  be  brought  to  trial,  and  expelled  from 
the  country,  though  contrary  to  law,  was  desi- 
rous of  avoiding  such  a  result,  and  therefore 
Bailed  for  London.  Lord  Aberdeen,  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Afifairs,  demanded  damages  of  the 
Portuguese  government  for  Dr.  K.'s  false  im- 
prisonment, and  to  compromise  the  mutter,  it 
was  agreed  that  all  proceedings  against  him 
should  be  dropped,  and  he  returned  to  Madei- 
ra. But  not  many  days  after  his  arrival  a 
warrant  was  issued  for  his  apprehension,  in 
direct  violation  of  the  promises  made  by  the 
Portuguese  government. 

But  Dr.  K.  having  been  warned  by  Lord 
Aberdeen,  that  he  would  not  be  protected  by 
the  British  government  against  any  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese  government  to 
remove  him  from  the  Island,  if  he  permitted 
Portuguese  subjects  to  assemble  in  his  house 
for  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  he  thought 
proper  to  resign  the  work  into  other  hands. 

liev.  W.  H.  Hewitson  had,  without  Dr.  Kal- 
ley's  knowledge,  been  appointed  in  Scotland  to 
labor  in  Madeira ;  and  meeting  with  Dr.  K. 
at  Lisbon,  he  returned  with  him,  and  entered 
into  the  work  with  zeal,  yet  with  prudence, 
avoiding  unnecessary  publicity. 

In  March,  1845,  Mr.  Hewitson  administered 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  secret  to  34  Portuguese 
converts.  More  might  have  been  admitted, 
but  there  was  not  room  for  them.  Not  a  few 
in  different  parts  of  the  island  were  being 
taught  to  read  the  Scriptures ;  and  those 
olr^y  converted  were  not  slack  in  comforting 
one  another  and  doing  good  to  souls  still  in 
darkness.  Many  of  them,  through  reading 
and  prayer,  had  become  intelligent  members 
of  society,  and  able  to  give  a  clear  and  distinct 
"  reason  of  the  hope  that  was  in  them."  Some 
of  them  seemed  to  be  altogether  free  from 


doubts  and  fears,  and  to  be  filled  with  joy  and 
peace  in  believing. 

But  it  was  soon  found  that  the  meetings 
were  attracting  the  attention  of  the  priests 
and  the  authorities,  and  they  wore  given  up. 
The  people  now  waited  on  Mr.  Hewitson  inm- 
vidually,  or  two  or  three  at  a  time  ;  and  their 
hungering  and  thirsting  after  instruction  in 
the  Scriptures  was  remarkable  and  affectin?. 
In  this  way,  Mr.  H.  was  usually  engaged  with 
different  parties  or  individuals,  for  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  day ;  and  those  who  waited  on  his 
instructions  grew  rapidly  in  knowledge  and 
grace.  After  a  course  of  instruction,  Mr.  H. 
received  them  one  by  one  into  the  Christian 
church.  At  his  first  communion,  twenty-two 
were  admitted,  and  at  the  second,  thirty. 
Some  of  them  had  made  much  progress  in 
grace  and  holiness,  and  their  greatest  joy  was 
to  see  the  work  spreading,  and  new  converts 
coming  into  the  fold ;  though  they  had  nothing 
before  them  but  the  prospect  of  suffering  for 
Christ's  sake.  Mr.  H.  took  the  lease  of  a 
house  in  a  retired  place,  where  he  intended  to 
live  and  hold  meetings.  But  soon  the  police 
began  to  watch  about  it,  and  he  was  forced 
again,  for  a  time,  to  discontinue  his  meetings, 
though  he  met  a  few  persons  at  a  time  in  pri- 
vate houses. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  a  man  and  a  woman 
were  put  in  prison  for  teaching  their  neighbors 
to  read  the  bible.  Soon  after  this,  at  a  dinner 
party,  the  Bishop  of  Madeira  declared  exter- 
minating warfare  against  the  Bible,  and  said 
he  was  determined  to  put  down  all  dissent 
from  the  Koman  Catholic  church.  The  per^ 
secutiou  which  the  converts  had  to  endure  in 
private  from  relations  and  neighbors,  was 
growing  fiercer  and  fiercer.  Yet  they  were 
wiUing  and  even  glad  to  suffer  persecution  for 
Christ's  sake. 

In  June,  Mr.  H.  moved  into  his  house,  and 
held  small  meetings  in  it  ahnost  daily.  Though 
the  authorities  were  seeking  grounds  for  a 
prosecution  against  him,  they  could,  as  yet, 
find  none.  Before  this  time,  he  had  baptized 
several  children ;  and  the  suspicion  of  it  going 
abroad,  produced  great  excitement ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  about  20  persons  conspired 
together  to  assassinate  Dr.  Kalley.  Notices 
were  posted  on  the  church  doors,  requiring  all 
to  confess  to  the  priest,  or  attend  church, 
within  ten  days,  under  pain  of  imprisonment. 
About  this  time,  after  an  imprisonment  of 
more  than  two  years,  Maria  Joa(juima  was  re- 
leased. 

In  August,  Mr.  H.  was  visited  by  a  public 
notary,  who  warned  him  to  discontinue  meet- 
ings in  his  house  with  Portuguese  subjects,  for 
religious  purposes,  under  pain  of  being  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  banded  over  to  the  judicial 
power.  But  he  continued  to  hold  meetings, 
under  cover  of  the  night,  till  a  serious  illness 
interrupted  his  labors.  After  his  recovery,  he 
organized  a  theological  class,  in  order  to  qual- 
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ify  them  to  act  as  catechistSi  expecting,  him- 
self, soon  to  be  obliged  to  leave  the  island. 
This  class  was  composed  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
of  those  who  had  made  the  greatest  advance- 
ment in  spiritual  knowledge,  some  of  whom 
came  from  the  distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles.  One  of  them  was  the  father-in-law  of 
one  of  the  principal  judges  of  the  island.  The 
regularitv  of  their  attendance,  and  the  earnest- 
ness of  their  attention,  were  highly  gratifying. 

Under  date  of  Dec.  17, 1845,  Mr.  H.  writes 
that  28  persons  were  imprisoned  for  the  crime 
of  meetmg  one  Sabbath  evening  for  reading 
the  word  of  God,  and  prayer.  The  usual  prac- 
tice in  such  cases,  he  said,  w^as,  first  to  prepare 
the  sentence  in  writing,  and  afterwards  to  go 
through  the  empty  form  of  trying  the  case, 
and  hearing  the  evidence.  A  tamily  of  three 
persons,  hearing  that  they  were  to  be  prose- 
cuted for  not  going  to  confession,  escaped  to 
Demarara. 

Under  date  of  Feb.  6,  1846,  Mr.  H.  says  : 
"  The  people  are  hungering  for  the  word.  Some 
of  them  say  to  me  occasionally,  *  When  shall 
we  come,  for  we  are  very  hungry  ? '  On  the 
26th  of  February,  he  wrote,  that  he  had  heard 
it  intimated  that  the  civil  governor  had  charged 
one  of  the  judges  to  proceed  against  him ;  and 
expecting  soon  to  be  compelled  to  leave,  he 
set  about  preparing  the  people  for  his  absence. 
He  administered  the  communion  to  87,  while 
about  100  more  were  ready  for  examination. 
His  theological  class  he  kept  up  from  Decem- 
ber to  April,  till  he  had  gone  over  all  the 
leading  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity ; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  May  he  left,  intend- 
ing after  a  few  months  to  return  to  his  flock. 
Soon  after,  the  persecution  burst  forth  with 
fury.  On  the  2d  of  August,  30  or  40  converts 
were  assembled  in  the  house  of  an  English 
family,  to  hear  a  pastoral  letter  from  Mr. 
Hewitson,  when  one  of  the  canons  of  the 
cathedral  church  mustered  a  ruffian  mob  and 
appeared  at  the  gate  as  the  people  were  about 
to  retire,  ready  to  attack  them.  The  first  per- 
son who  came  out  was  Arsenio  Da  Silva,  who 
had  been  conducting  the  worship.  The  canon 
thrust  in  his  face  an  image,  and  bade  him  ki&s 
it  and  adore  his  God,  knocking  off  his  hat,  and 
abusing  him  with  foul  language.  With  great 
difficulty  he  escaped  with  three  or  four  oUiers, 
who  came  out  behind  him.  The  females  took 
refuge  in  the  kitchen.  The  house  was  besieged 
by  the  mob,  at  the  instigation  of  the  canon 
and  several  other  priests,  till  towards  midnight, 
when  they  smashed  in  the  doors  and  windows, 
and  rushed  into  the  apartments  of  the  lady  of 
the  house,  who  was  an  invalid.  After  search- 
ing for  some  time,  they  found  the  Portuguese, 
and  began  to  beat  and  otherwise  maltreat 
them,  when  the  police  and  soldiers  entered, 
and  asked  them  by  what  authority  they  had 
entered  the  house,  when  they  declared  that 
they  did  not  care  for  authority  or  law.  They 
had  before  said  there  were  no  laws  for  Calvin- 


ists.    Two  of  them  were  arrested  and  sent  to 
prison. 

About  2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Sabbath, 
August  9th,  as  Dr.  Kalley  was  escorting  a 
friend  to  his  own  house,  he  overheard  the 
guard  of  soldiers,  which  had  been  sent  at  his 
request  to  protect  him,  in  familiar  oooTersa- 
tion  with  persons  disguised  in  masks,  one  of 
whom  was  ^arpening  a  large  knife,  pTeparar 
tory,  as  he  said,  to  "  the  killing  on  tne  mor- 
row." This  convinced  him  that  there  was  do 
safety  for  him  but  in  flight ;  and,  di^ising 
himself  as  a  country  peasant,  he  hastened  to 
the  house  of  a  friend. 

About  noon,  after  the  services  were  OTer  in 
the  church,  groups  of  people  were  seen  in  the 
streets,  talking  with  evident  delight  of  the 
work  of  the  day.  At  last  a  rocket  rose  hias^ 
ing  in  the  air.  It  was  the  signal  for  proceed- 
ing. "  Those  who  are  in  that  house,"  said  one 
of  the  people  in  the  hearing  of  Mrs.  Ealley, 
as  she  was  escaping  in  disguise  through  the 
street,  "  would  need  to  be  sure  of  salvation." 
At  length  a  dense  mass  surrounded  the  hocse. 
The  ringleaders  rushed  in,  the  mob  watching 
till  their  benefactor  should  be  brought  forth. 
Chagrined  to  find  that  he  had  escaped,  they 
committed  his  library  to  the  flames,  and  has- 
tened away  in  search  of  him. 

By  this  time.  Dr.  Kalley,  di^^ised  in  female 
attire,  and  concealed  in  a  hammock,  was  escap- 
ing for  his  life  to  the  bay.  As  the  bearers, 
attended  by  Mr.  Tate,  were  hurried  along, 
the  cry  was  raised,  "  Kalley  1  Kalley  r  The 
infuriated  mob  catching  the  cry,  and  raising 
three  cheers,  ran  towards  the  pier.  As  they 
reached  it,  the  hammock  had  just  been  lowered 
into  the  boat,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  was 
alongside  the  steamer,  the  hammock  swung  on 
deck,  and  Dr.  Kalley  was  safe.  The  whole 
beach  teemed  with  the  ruffian  crew. 

The  removal  of  Dr.  Kalley  was  the  signal 
for  all  manner  of  cruelty  and  oppression. 
Many  of  the  converts  immediately  fled  to  the 
mountains,  where  they  were  hunted  down  like 
wild  beasts.  When  discovered  in  their  hiding 
places,  they  were  mercilessly  beaten,  to  extort 
from  them  the  promise  that  they  would  go  to 
confession.  One  man  was  brutally  murdered, 
and  several  women  sustained  faUd  injuries. 
About  a  hundred  fled  on  board  an  emigrant 
ship,  with  the  design  of  removing  to  some 
other  land.  Many  of  these  humble  disciples 
manifested  a  spirit  of  devoted  attachment  to 
the  truth,  of  simple  steadfast  faith  in  Jesos, 
and  of  patience  in  the  midst  of  great  tribular 
tion.  ,..^, 

An  English  resident,  who  had  been  obligeo 
to  take  refuge  on  board  the  ship  that  was  to 
take  two  hundred  of  them  to  Trinidad,  wrote 
to  Mr.  Hewitson,  "  llie  sound  of  the  hymns  is 
very  sweet,  as  it  rises  from  the  hold.  They 
never  speak  against  their  perBecutors.  WJ 
only  mention  them  with  pity.  Sometime  i 
overhear  them  in  prayer,  praying  for  their 
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enemieSi  and  for  those  who  have  turned  back 
again  to  the  Casas  d'Idolatria,  They  have  all 
been  in  hidings  on  the  mountains,  their  houses 
broken  np  and  pillaged ;  and  many  of  them 
have  nothing  left  but  the  clothes  they  wear." 

A  woman  was  taken  out  of  her  house,  beat- 
en till  she  was  seemingly  dead,  then  dragged 
down  and  thrown  on  the  graves  of  the  Pro- 
testants, buried  on  the  roadside.  She  revived 
again,  and  was  carried  by  the  police  to  the 
hospital.  After  dressing  her  broken  arm, 
they  ordered  her  to  "  confess,"  which  she  re- 
fused ;  in  consequence  of  which  she  was  taken 
to  the  police  station,  where  she  remained  all 
day  in  a  hammock. 

Two  hundred  sailed  on  the  22d  of  August, 
for  Trinidad ;  350  soon  followed,  and  others 
went  afterwards,  increasing  the  number  to 
800  in  all. 

Br.  Kalley,  speaking  of  the  converts,  says, 
they  were  begotten  of  God,  by  his  word  of 
truth ;  they  grew  by  the  sincere  milk  of  it ;  it 
was  sweeter  to  them  than  honey,  more  pre- 
cious than  gold;  the  words  of  Jesus  were 
spirit  and  life  to  them.  They  enjoyed  peace 
through  his  blood.  Sometimes  the  expression 
of  their  attachment  to  him  was  very  striking, 
and  their  sympathy  and  affection  for  each 
other  truly  brotherlv.  Their  enemies  witness- 
ed changes  upon  them,  which  appeared  very 
strange  and  unaccountable,  especially  when 
they  persecuted  them.  The  gentleness  and 
patience,  the  love  and  joy,  of  the  sufferers,  con- 
founded even  their  persecutors,  some  of  whom 
were  reported  to  have  used  expressions  like 
these:  **We  call  these  people  ugly  names, 
and  they  don't  answer  back ;  we  spit  upon 
them,  and  they  don't  get  angry ;  we  beat  them, 
and  they  seem  pleased ;  we  break  open  their 
houses  and  destroy  their  property,  and  they 
are  happy ;  we  put  them  in  jail,  and  they  sing : 
we  can't  make  them  unhappy." 

Mr.  Da  Silva,  already  mentioned,  was  a 
man  of  wealth  and  distmction ;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  forsake  all,  even  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. He  was  afterwards  ordained  pastor  of 
the  exiles  at  Trinidad,  where  he  died,  after 
having  witnessed  the  departure  of  a  portion 
of  them  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hewitson,  after  remaining  some  time  in 
Scotland,  to  recruit  his  health,  visited  the 
exiles  at  Trinidad,  and  labored  for  some  time 
among  them,  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  seek- 
ing to  establish  them  in  the  laitn.  After  his 
return  to  Scotland,  another  missionary  was 
appointed  by  the  Free  Church  to  labor  among 
the  exiles,  who  has  since  followed  them  to 
their  settlement  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hewitson,  on  visiting  his  flock  at  Trin- 
idad, says  of  them,  **  Though  a  few  of  the 
Portup:uc8e  in  Trinidad  have,  under  the  pow- 
erful influence  of  new  temptations,  declined 
somewhat  in  spirituality  of  mind,  yet  I  have 
discovered  no  good  ground  for  suspecting  the 
sincerity  of  any  whom  I  was  accustomed  to 


regard  in  Madeira  as  having  the  things  which 
accompany  salvation.  A  considerable  num- 
ber seem  to  be  truly  desirous  of  growing  in 
grace,  light  and  holiness.  The  elders  and 
deacons  have  been  faithful  and  exemplary." 

The  Portuguese  converts  of  Msuleira  are 
among  the  martyrs  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
They  furnish  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
power  of  God  attending  the  simple  ministry 
of  the  word.  The  facts  m  this  case  show  that 
there  is  no  want  of  power  in  the  Gospel,  pro- 
pj?rly  applied,  for  the  conversion  of  the  world. 
They  furnish  also,  a  living  testimony  to  the 
changeless,  persecuting  spirit  of  Popery ;  and 
to  see  the  identity  of  "  Pope  and  Pagan,"  we 
need  only  compare  the  persecutions  in  Madeira 
with  those  of  Madagascar. 

As  evidence  that  the  blessed  work  is  still  in 
progress,  we  notice  the  recent  arrival  of  a  ves- 
sel at  New  York  from  Madeira,  bringing  168 
more  religious  exiles,  on  their  way  to  the  colo- 
ny in  Illinois. 

MADEBLI:  A  town  of  the  Bassas  in 
Western  Africa,  situated  on  the  Mechlin  river, 
about  20  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  has  been 
a  seat  of  the  African  mission  of  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

MADRAS:  The  capital  of  the  British 
possessions  in  the  south  of  India,  in  lat.  13^ 
5'  N.  and  long.  80^  81'  E. ;  for  two  centuries 
the  seat  of  Jesuit  Missions  in  Hindostan. 
The  population  has  recently  been  estimated  at 
630,000,  of  whom  530,000  are  Hindoos,  80,000 
Mohammedans,  and  20,000  Europeans  or  de- 
scendants of  Europeans.  It  is  fortified  to  the 
north  and  west  by  a  wall,  having  five  gates, 
and  on  the  south  by  Fort  St.  George.  It  is 
occupied  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
the  Church  Missionarv  Society,  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society,  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
the  American  Board,  and  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland.  (See  Hindoslan.) 
^  MADURA :  A  city  of  Southern  Hindos- 
tan,  136  miles  north-east  from  Cape  Comorin, 
and  270  miles  south-west  from  Madras,  and 
contains  a  population  of  60,000.  The  district 
of  Madura  has  a  population  of  1,300,000. 
The  city  itself  is  encircled  by  walls,  and  may 
be  emphatically  termed  a  city  of  temples. 
The  largest,  as  described  by  Mr.  Hoisinffton,. 
missionary  of  the  Board,  in  1834,  has  at  least 
10,000  massive  pillars  of  stone,  presenting  oa 
every  side,  in  full  relief,  curiously  wrought 
images  of  every  description — men.  women,, 
children,  beasts,  and  creatures  of  the  wildest 
fancy.  This  vast  palace,  covering  ground  6uf> 
ficicnt  almost  for  the  site  of  a  town,  is  in  a. 
dilapidated  state,  and  the  immense  wealth  that 
existed  at  the  period  of  its  construction  ha» 
departed.  Madura  is  the  city  of  the  ancient 
Tamil  kings,  and  the  seat  of  Brahminical 
pride  in  this  part  of  India.  The  Americaa 
Board  commenced  its  mission  here  in  1834. 

MAGEZZIN:  A  Karen  village  on  tho- 
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confines  of  Arracan,  in  Barmah,  and  an  out- 
station  of  one  of  the  Karen  missioDS  of  the 
American  Baptist  Union. 

MALTA :  An  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
60  miles  from  Cicily,  probably  the  ancient 
Melita^  where  Paul  was  shipwrecked.  Pop. 
70,000.  A  mission  was  commenced  here  by 
the  London  Missionary  Society  in  1811,  and 
continued  for  several  years.  In  1815,  Rev. 
William  Jowett  was  sent  to  Malta  by  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  where  he  re- 
mained several  years.  In  1822,  the  Ameri- 
can Board  established  a  printing  press  in 
Malta,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Daniel 
Temple  and*Mr.  Homan  Hallock,  which  was 
removed  to  Smyrna,  Deo.  23,  1883.  (See  p. 
125).  The  Church  Missionary  Society  have 
a  college  there.    (See  p.  688.) 

MALCOM  PETH :  A  temporary  health 
station  of  the  American  Bouni  upon  the 
Ghauts,  towards  the  south  of  Hindostan. 

MALLIGAUM :  A  station  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  150  miles  north-€ast  of 
Bombay. 

MA&IRE  :  Station  of  the  United  Brethren, 
in  South  Africa,  on  the  Beka  river. 

MANEPY:  A  parish  in  the  district  of 
Jaifiia,  Ceylon,  4x  miles  N.W.  of  Jafinapatam, 
and  4  from  Batticotta :  a  station  of  the  Ame- 
rican Board. 

MANDAHASALIE :  In  Southern  Hin- 
dostan, and  one  of  the  most  recent  stations  of 
the  American  Board,  in  connexion  with  the 
Madura  mission. 

MA  U  BEE :  A  Karen  village  in  the  Bas- 
sein  province  of  Southern  Burmah,  near  Arra- 
can, and  an  out^ation  of  the  Bassein  mission 
of  the  American  Baptist  Union. 

MANGAIA,  or  MAN  ALA. :  One  of  the 
Hervey  Islands,  having  a  station  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society. 

MANGALORE  :  A  station  of  the  Basle 
Missionary  Society,  in  the  province  of  Canara, 
440  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Bombay. 

MANUA  :  One  of  the  Samoa  Islands,  ci^ 
cular  in  form,  and  so  elevated  as  to  be  visible 
at  the  distance  of  40  or  50  miles.  The  inha- 
bitants are  regarded  as  a  conquered  people, 
and  are  despised  and  oppressed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  otner  islands.  London  Missionary 
Society. 

MANONO  :  One  of  the  Samoan  Islands  ; 
:a  station  of  the  London  Missionarv  Society. 
'Though  small,  it  has  obtained  a  kmd  of  po- 
litical supremacy  over  the  whole  group  of  these 
islands. 

MANAARGOODY :  A  station  of  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  in  Southern  In- 
•dia. 

MANEROO:  An  extensive  district  in 
A  Dstralia,  on  the  south  side  of  Murrunbidgee 
river,  with  a  wide-spread  pastoral  population. 
.Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

MANTI  :    One  of  the   Herfey    islands ; 


about  15  miles  in  circnmferaioe.    PopoktioD, 
300. 

MAPUMULO  :  A  station  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  in  South  Africa,  among  the  Zolos, 
near  Port  NataL 

MARE  :  One  of  the  New  Hebrides,  where 
is  a  station  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

MARAETAI :  A  station  of  the  Chorcii 
Missionary  Society  in  New  Zealand,  on  the 
east  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  WaikatOk 

MARSOYAN :  A  station  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  among  the  Armenians,  situated  in 
Northern  Asia  Minor,  not  far  from  the  Blade 
Sea,  S.  E.  from  Samsoon. 

MARTABAN  :  A  province  in  Southern 
Burmah,  annexed  to  the  British  dominioos,  in 
part  in  1826,  and  in  part  in  1852.  The  ci^ 
IS  near  the  mouth  of  the  Salwen  river,  and  is 
a  seat  of  the  missionary  operations  of  the 
American  Baptist  Union. 

MARONITES :  A  sect  of  Eastern  Clirifr 
tians,  who  follow  the  S^an  rites,  and  are  gab- 
iect  to  the  Pope ;  their  principal  habitation 
being  on  Mount  Libanus,  between  the  Ansa- 
rians  to  the  north  and  the  Druses  to  £he  soutli. 
According  to  Mosheim,  the  sect  had  its  origin 
among  the  Monothclites,  who,  having  been 
condemned  by  the  Council  of  Constantinople, 
found  a  refuge  on  Mount  Lebanon,  which,  at 
the  time,  formed  an  asylum  for  vagabonds  of 
all  sorts.  About  the  conclusion  of  tne  seyenth 
century  they  were  called  Maronites,  after 
Maro,  their  firet  bishop.  They  retained  the 
opinions  of  the  Monothelites  until  the  twelfth 
century,  when  they  abandoned  them,  and  were 
admitted  into  the  church  of  Rome.  The  na- 
tion is  divided  into  two  classes,  the  common 
people  and  the  sheikhi.  (See  SheHdL)  lliey 
live  dispersed  in  the  mountains,  in  villages, 
hamlets,  and  even  detached  houses.  The  whole 
nation  consists  of  cultivators,  living  frngally, 
with  many  enjoyments  and  few  wants.  Though 
dependent  on  the  Pope,  they  continue  to  elect 
a  head  under  the  title  of  Batrak,  or  patriarch 
of  Antioch.  Their  priests  marry,  bat  most 
not  marry  widows,  nor  marry  a  second  time. 
They  say  mass  in  Syriac,  which  they  do  not 
understand ;  but  the  Gospel  is  read  in  -A-rabic, 
and  the  communion  administered  in  both  kinds 
They  have  about  200  convents  for  men  and 
women,  of  the  order  of  St  Anthony.  That* 
are  Maronites,  however,  in  Syria,  who  regard 
the  church  of  Rome  with  aversion  and  abhor- 
rence. 

MARQUESAS  ISLANDS  :  A  gronp  ^ 
islands  extending  from  7°  to  10°  S.  lat  and 
1380  to  140O  W.  long.  They  contain  two 
clusters,  of  five  each. 

MASULIPATAM :  A  town  in  the  prffli- 
dency  of  Madras,  and  capital  of  a  district  or 
the  same  name  on  the  Cforomandel  coast,  230 
miles  N.  N.E.  of  Madras.  It  is  veir  exten- 
sive, and  for  a  Hindoo  town  tolerably  well 
built.  It  stands  on  the  only  part  of  the  Coro- 
mandd  coast  which  is  not  beat  by  a  heafj 
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surf.  It  10  the  residence  of  the  district  col- 
lector and  jadge.  Population  of  the  district 
in  1822, 454.754  persons.  Chorch  Missionary 
Society. 

MAT  AH  :  A  Karen  village  in  Tenasserim, 
Bormah,  and  an  out-station  of  the  Tayov  mis- 
sion of  the  American  Baptist  Missionaiy 
Union. 

MATUBA  :  A  town  in  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  Ceylon,  82  miles  8.  E.  of  Columbo. 
Population,  3,000;  surrounded  by  populous 
Tillages.  The  Matura  priests  are  famed  for 
their  knowledge  of  the  Pali  literature.  The 
people  are  generally  poor,  ignorant,  and  super- 
stitious, and  addicted  to  the  disgusting  practice 
of  devil-dancing.  A  station  of  the  Wesley- 
ans,  and  also  of  the  Gospel  Propagation  So- 
cietv 

M  ATANTU :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  on  Savaii  ;  one  of  the 
Samoa  islands. 

MAUI :  On^  of  the  Sandwich  Island  group, 
lying  to  the  N.  E.  of  Hawaii,  being  about  48 
miles  in  length,  29  in  its  widest  part,  with  a 
surface  of  about  600  square  miles.  The  Ame- 
rican Board  have  five  stations  on  this  island. 

M  AULMAIN :  One  of  the  Tenasserim  pro- 
vinces in  British  Burmah.  The  capital  city 
bears  the  same  name,  and  is  situated  on  the 
Salwen  river,  twenty-five  miles  from  its  mouth. 
It  is  the  scat  of  two  missions-^-one  for  Bui^ 
mans,  and  the  other  for  Karens — of  the  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Union;  and  has  hitherto  been 
the  residence  of  most  of  the  American  Baptist 
missionarite  in  Burmah.  Dr.  Judson  resided 
here  tiie  n-eater  part  of  the  time  from  1827  to 
the  period  of  his  death. 

MAUPITI :  A  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  the  Society  Islands. 

MAURITIUS,  or,  ISLE  OP  FRANCE  : 
An  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  situated  between  19^  58'  and 
20O  32'  South  latitude,  70  or  80  miles  N.E.  of 
the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  500  E.  of  Madagas- 
car. It  is  an  irregular  oval,  about  36  miles 
long,  by  18  to  27  broad ;  area,  about  500,000 
acres.  The  population  in  1832  consisted  of 
13,000  whites,  26,000  free  colored  people,  and 
89,000  slaves,  now  freemen.  Its  appearance 
is  in  the  highest  degree  picturesque  and  benu- 
tiful.  There  are  several  ranges  of  mountains 
in  different  parts  of  the  island,  from  which 
flow  numerous  small  rivers  and  streams.  The 
whole  coast  is  surrounded  by  reefs  of  coral, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  openings  through 
which  vessels  approach  the  shore.  The  capi- 
tal is  Port  Louis,  on  the  north-west  side  of  tlic 
island,  population  1830,  26,000.  The  ther- 
mometer in  Mauritius  generally  ranges  from 
79  to  88  degrees.  The  soil  requires  but  little 
labor  to  cultivate,  and  is  particularlv  favor- 
able to  the  sugar-cane ;  but  most  of  the  fruits 
of  the  temperate  zones  have  been  introduced 
and  naturalized.  It  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  English  in  1810,  by  conquest  from  the 


French.  It  has  several  small  dependencies,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  Seychelles  Ishinds,  about 
900  miles  north  of  Mauritius. 

Inhabitants.—Amojig  the  colored  people  of 
Mauritius,  there  are  at  present  supposed  to  be 
about  5000  natives  of  Madagascar.  The  great 
majority  of  the  Europeans,  both  at  Mauritius 
and  tiie  Seychelles,  are  Roman  Catholics. 

MISSION. 

LoKDOK  Missionary  Socibtt. — ^This  Soci- 
ety sent  out  Mr.  Le  Brun,  in  1814,  who  arrived 
at  Mauritius  in  June  of  that  year,  and  opened 
a  school  for  the  French  children  at  Port  Louis, 
and  engaged  in  the  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  tracts.  In  the  following  year,  he 
had  gathered  a  small  congegation,  amid  much 
opposition,  and  in  connection  with  which  was 
a  prosperous  Sunday-school  of  50  children. 
He  was  countenano&i  by  the  Governor,  who 
wrote  to  the  Directors  of  the  Society  in  1816, 
expressing  his  approbation  of  Mr.  Le  Brun's 
laoors,  and  stating  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  free  colored  population  to  attend 
upon  his  instructions.  In  1818,  he  had  suo« 
ceeded  in  organizing  25  persons  into  a  Chris- 
tian Society  at  Port  Louis.  He  was  also  em- 
ployed by  6ov.  Farquhar  in  the  religious  in- 
struction of  two  brothers  of  a  principal  chief 
of  Madagascar.  In  the  following  year  he  had 
gathered  a  church  of  20  members,  and  six 
more  were  candidates  for  admission.  Two  of 
the  converts  he  had  appointed  to  preach  in 
the  suburbs  of  Port  Louis.  An  auxiliary 
Missionary  Society  had  been  formed  at  that 
place,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  appli- 
ed to  the  support  of  the  Madagascar  Mission. 
The  inhabitants  of  Mauritius  manifested  a 
strong  inclination  to  cast  aside  their  super- 
stitions. In  1820,  Mr.  Jones,  a  missionary 
under  appointment  to  Madagascar,  spent  a 
portion  or  the  year  in  the  instruction  of  Mr. 
Telfair's  slaves  at  Bclombre,  with  great  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Telfair  wrote  to  the  Directors  that 
a  general  spirit  of  religious  feeling  pervaded 
all  classes  of  the  numerous  population  on  his 
plantation ;  and  that  there  had  been  a  propor- 
tionate improvement  in  their  conduct  and  in- 
dustry. The  school  was  continued  after  Mr. 
Jones  left,  and  many  of  the  slaves  learned  to 
read.  In  1821,  the  church  at  Port  Louis  had 
increased  to  34,  and  the  year  following  to  43. 
Mr.  Le  Brun  continued  his  labors  amid  many 
obstacles,  both  from  the  superstitions  of  the 
people,  and  the  opposition  to  the  instruction 
of  slaves.  His  church  continued  to  increase, 
and  he  extended  his  efforts  to  several  places 
around.  But  in  1832  his  health  failed  ;  and, 
assigning  the  care  of  his  flock  to  pious  friends, 
he  visited  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  the 
hope  of  recruiting  his  health;  but  there  he 
experienced  a  severe  attack,  and  was  obliged 
to  return  to  England.  The  work  which  he 
had  commenced  and  continued  for  18  years, 
against  much  bitter  opposition  and  persccur 
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tion,  had  been  snccessfol  beyond  bis  expecta- 
tion. Public  worship  had  been  maintained  in 
several  different  places ;  the  slayes  had  been 
instmcted ;  day  and  Sabbath-schools  had  been 
maintained ;  a  church  had  been  gathered  of 
about  50  members,  two  of  whom  were  en- 
gaged in  preaching  the  Gospel.  The  state  of 
the  island  being  peculiarly  unfarorable  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  missionary  labor,  the 
Directors  did  not  think  it  desirable  to  resume 
the  mission ;  but  Mr.  Le  Brun,  after  spending 
some  time  in  Europe,  returned  on  his  own  ac- 
count to  Mauritius,  and  took  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  people  among  whom  be  had 
formerly  labored. 

In  1836,  when  the  missionaries  were  driven 
from  Madagascar,  Mr.  Johns  was  instructed  to 
remain  at  Mauritius,  devoting  himself  to  the 
instruction  of  the  natives  of  Madagascar,  whom 
he  found  on  the  island ;  and  also  to  embrace 
every  opportunity  of  keeping  up  a  communi- 
cation with  Madagascar.  And  Rev.  D.  Jones, 
who  had  been  a  few  years  in  England,  re- 
turned to  Mauritius,  to  make  himself  useful 
there,  and  await  the  changes  at  Madagascar. 
Two  schools  were  established  for  Muagasy 
children,  consisting  of  52  boys  and  23  girls. 
Public  worship  was  maintained  by  them  and 
Mr.  Le  Brun,  in  French  and  English.  The 
door  was  at  this  time  open  for  the  instruction 
of  all  classes  of  the  people  of  color.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1837,  Mr.  Baker  removed  to  Piton,  12 
miles  from  Port  Louis,  where  he  was  employing 
the  press  for  the  difiiision  of  the  Gospel  and 
promoting  the  cause  of  education. 
^  In  1845,  Mr.  Le  Brun  reported  a  strong  re- 
ligious movement  among  the  people  at  Port 
Louis ;  and  the  200  free  sittings  in  his  chapel 
were  insufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
negroes,  who  attended  on  the  Sabbath.  An 
adult  Sunday-school  of  80  to  100  persons  had 
been  formed,  consisting  of  Malagasy,  AfHcans, 
Malays,  and  Creoles. 

Before  Mr.  Johns's  death,  he  had  jpurchased 
a  piece  of  land  at  Moka,  12  miles  from  Port 
Louis,  intending  to  form  a  settlement  of  the 
Christian  refugees  from  Madagascar.  After 
his  death,  Mrs.  Johns,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Le  Brun,  proceeded  to  carry  out  his  plan. 
She  afterwards  returned  to  England,  and  the 
station  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  son 
of  Mr.  Le  Brun,  who  soon  gathered  a  congrega- 
tion of  more  than  100  Malagasy,  and  on  the 
Ist  of  January,  1845,  he  form^  a  church  of 
seven  members ;  and  there  were  many  earnest 
inquirers.  With  Ramiadina  and  Rafaralahy, 
both  men  of  decided  piety,  he  commenced  a 
course  of  theological  instruction.  At  the  same 
time,  they  were  appointed  to  labor  at  an  out- 
station,  in  the  neighboring  mountains.  Mrs. 
Le  Brun  had  established  a  promising  Malagasy 
school  of  55  children.  In  the  year  1847,  six 
new  members  were  added  to  the  church  at 
Moka,  and  there  was  a  class  of  eight  inquirers. 
Mr.  Le  Brun  this  year  established  andthor  oat- 


station,  among  sevavl  villages  of  Malagasy,  at 
a  place  call»l  La  Nowvdle  IkeouvaU.  The 
people  came  with  carts  and  donkeys  for  Ba- 
miadana  and  his  wife,  the  native  teachers,  and 
bore  them  away  with  joy.  60  or  70  of  than 
commenood  meeting  for  public  worship  on  Uu 
Sabbath.  They  proposed  to  build  a  place  of 
worship  at  their  own  expense,  and  a  woman 
gave  a  piece  of  ground  for  the  chapd  and  a 
house  for  the  teadier.  And  adnlts  as  well  » 
children  commenced  learning  to  read  On 
Christmas  day,  1848,  the  new  chapel  was  ded* 
icated  by  Mr.  Le  Brun,  in  the  {oeseDce  of  a 
crowded  assembly. 

In  1851  Mr.  Peter  Le  Brun  was  appointed 
to  the  station  at  Moka,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Le  Bnm 
joined  his  father,  in  the  pastoral  o£Ek»  at  Port 
Louis,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  takiiig 
charge  of  the  theological  instruction  of  some 
young  men,  natives  of  Madagascar,  with  tbe 
view  of  their  becoming  evangelists  in  ihdr 
fatherland. 

The  latest  intelligence  from  this  mission  it 
contained  in  letters  firom  Mr.  J.  J.  Le  Bniit, 
dated  Port  Louis,  June  21, 1852,  and  from  Mr. 
Peter  Le  Brun,  dated  Moka,  Aug.  25, 1851 
Mr.  J.  J.  Le  Brun  says  the  people  at  Port 
Louis  are  sick  of  popery,  and  are  evoywhere 
asking  for  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  GhristiaB 
faith.  The  Bible  is  in  great  demand.  At  all 
the  stations  and  out-stations,  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  numbers,  and  many  inquirers  are 
coming  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  tmtb. 
Mr.  Peter  Le  Brun  says  the  mission  at  M<^ 
has  made  decided  progress,  both  it  numbers, 
and  in  moral  and  spiritual  improvement.  Oa 
the  21st  of  August,  1852,  a  new  and  oommo- 
dious  place  of  worship  was  opened  at  this  ^ 
tion,  and  near  the  same  time,  18  were  added 
to  the  chnrch. 

The  Malagasy  refugees,  numbering  abont 
500,  residing  at  Mauritius,  have  continued  to 
share  in  the  oversight  of  the  Messrs.  I^Bnm; 
and  it  is  believed  uiat  many  of  them  will  be 
raised  up  to  be  the  future  instnict(»8  (^  their 
countrymen  in  Madagascar. 

The  latest  reports  from  these  mianons  do  not 
give  the  statistics.  The  following  tahle  fi^ 
the  present  number  of  stations  and  missioDa* 
ries ;  but  the  number  of  church  'n*"*^,^; 
Port  Louis  is  taken  from  the  report  of  Iwft 
and  at  Moka  tbe  number  has  beoi  collected 
from  reports  of  additions  from  time  to  time, 
and  may  not  from  that  cause  be  perfecUj  ao- 
curate. 

Gbnreh  awnba*- 
140 


SUtlODB. 

Port  Louis, 


Hiuioiuriei. 

2 


Moka, 


23 


Total,  3  l'^3 

MAVELIOARE :  A  laroe  and  popoloj 

town,  near  the  foot  of  the  Ghauts,  and  mow 

shut  out  from  European  intercourse.    Fopo* 

tion  of  the  district,  about  270,000.   Thepago- 
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das  are  nnmerooB,  and  there  are  21  Syrian 
charcfaes  within  a  few  miles  of  the  town. 

MEIGN AFOOBAM :  A  station  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  the  Unneyelly 
district,  India. 

MEKUATLING  :  SUtion  of  the  French 
Protestants  in  South  Africa,  four  or  fire  days' 
journey  N.  W.  of  Moriia. 

MELBOURNE  :  The  metropolis  of  Aus- 
tralia. In  1838,  it  contained  but  three  houses 
deserving  the  nam&  It  is  now  a  large  place. 
It  is  occupied  by  the  Wcslevans  and  the  Soci- 
ety for  the  Propafl^ation  of  the  Gospel 

MERGUI :  The  name  of  a  city  and  a  pro- 
Tince  in  British  Barmah.  The  city  is  on  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  Tenasserim  nver,  and  is 
a  station  of  the  Tavoy  mission  of  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Union. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH, 
MISSIONS  OF :  See  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Mdhoditt  Episcopal  Church. 

MEXICO :   This  country  exhibits  at  the 

J  present  time,  a  striking  exemplification  of  the 
egitimate  tendencies  of  unmitigated  Roman- 
ism. After  the  revolution  which  separated 
Mexico  from  the  mother  country,  a  republican 
constitution  was  adopted,  after  the  model  of 
our  own,  with  the  important  exception,  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  made  the  established 
religion,  and  no  other  was  tolerated.  The 
priests  have  borne  rale  from  the  beginning, 
naving  unlimited  resources  at  their  command ; 
yet  the  people  continue  in  abject  ignorance, 
misruled  by  demagoeues,  and  constantly  con- 
vulsed by  internal  dissensions  and  revolutions, 
demonstrating,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  utter  in- 
compatibility of  fiomanism  and  a  republican 
form  of  government.  At  present,  so  far  as  we 
can  ascertain,  there  is  little  if  any  opening  for 
missionary  efforts  in  that  miserable  land.  The 
present  government  appears  to  be  sold  to  the 
priests.  Yet,  in  the  unsettled  state  of  afiairs, 
we  cannot  tell  what  a  day  may  bring  forth ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Uie  increasing  inter- 
course of  the  people  of  Mexico  with  those  of 
the  United  States,  since  the  conclosion  of  the 
late  war,  mav  be  preparing  them  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  Gospel,  when  the  way  shall  be 
opened  for  its  introduction. 

MICHIPOCOTON  :  An  Indian  town  on 
the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  formerly 
a  station  of  the  Ojibwa  mission  of  the  Amen- 
can  Baptist  Union. 

MICRONESIA  :  The  name  Micronesia  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  Mikrost  small,  and 
Nesion,  a  little  island,  signifying  a  region  of 
small  islands  or  islets.  It  is  applied  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  Central  Archipelago,  Pacific  Ocean, 
including  the  Kingsmili  Group.  As  this  term 
is  of  recent  application,  it  is  not  generally  laid 
down  on  the  maps,  nor  very  well  defined.  The 
Kingsmili  Group  lies  on  both  sides  of  the 
C((uator,  and  consists  of  15  principal  islands, 
all  coral,  densely  covered  with  cocoanut  groves, 
having  a  population  of  about  50,000.    lliey 


are  governed  by  independent  kings,  have  a 
limited  intercourse  with  each  other,  are  resorted 
to  by  whalers,  and  occupied  by  a  company  of 
English  traders,  who  export  annually  more 
than  1200  barrels  of  cocoanut  oil  from  Pitt's 
Island  alone. 

Population. — ^The  natives  of  these  islands 
lead  a  life  of  indolence.  The  cocoanut,  which 
everywhere  abounds,  supplies  their  few  wants 
with  little  labor.  Their  chief  employment  is 
the  manufacture  of  cocoanut  oil,  whien  is  now 
a  source  of  great  profit  to  the  few  traders,  and 
might  bring  a  large  revenue  to  the  people. 
They  also  make  an  excellent  kind  of  molasses 
from  the  cocoanut  sap.  From  this  tree  almost 
every  thing  which  tney  eat,  drink,  wear,  live 
in,  or  use  in  any  way,  is  obtained.  I'he  people 
are  divided  into  three  classes,  chiefs,  landhdd- 
ers,  and  slaves.  They  live  in  small  communi- 
ties, regarding  the  oldest  of  their  number  as  a 
kind  of  patriarch.  Polygamy  is  common. 
They  are  hospitable,  and  ready  to  share  the 
last  morsel  with  the  needy.  In  each  town  is 
a  ''stranger's  house,"  where  travelers  find  a 
temporary  home.  Some  of  these  are  large, 
and  serve  as  council  chambers  and  places  of 
amusement  Their  religion  scarcely  deserves 
the  name.  They  have,  so  far  as  is  at  present 
known,  no  idols  and  no  pMists.  They  nave  a 
loose  svstem  of  spiritrworship— veneration  for 
the  spirits  of  the  dead — but  their  confidence 
in  it  is  weakened.  When  one  dies,  the  body 
is  placed  upon  mats,  in  the  centre  of  the  house, 
and  rabbea  with  cocoanut  oil  till  the  flesh  is 
gone ;  and  then  the  bones  are  placed  in  the 
loft  or  thrown  into  the  sea.  A  stone  is  placed 
near  the  house,  as  a  resting  place  for  the  spirit, 
and  offerings  are  made  to  it  twice  a  vear. 
The  tabu  system  has  little  force.  They  have 
but  few  traditions,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be 
very  superstitious. 

MISSION. 

AxsBicAN  Board. — ^The  mission  to  Micro- 
nesia had  its  origin,  in  part  at  least,  in  the 
belief  of  some  of  the  officers  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M.  that  something  of  tins  kind  was  needed, 
more  fully  to  develop  the  benevolence  and 
strengthen  the  Christian  character  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  Christians.  Nov.  1 8th,  1851 , 
Rev.  Benjamin  G.  Snow  and  Bev.  Luther  H. 
Gulick,  M.  D.,  with  their  wives,  sailed  from 
Boston  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  on  the 
17th  of  January,  1852,  Rev.  Albert  A.  Stur- 
ffess  and  wife  followed  them.  DrI  Gulick  was 
bom  at  the  Islands,  hi^  father  having  been 
long  a  missionary  there.  The  Hawaiian  Mis- 
sionary Socretu  had  been  already  formed  in 
May,  1851,  and  was  expected  to  cooperate  with 
them  in  commencing  a  mission  in  Micronesia. 
The  first  company  arrived  at  Honolulu,  March 
29th,  and  great  interest  was  at  once  awakened. 
The  churches  contributed  with  very  great  lib- 
erality to  their  missionary  society,  and,  by  the 
end  of  its  first  year,  $5,000  had  come  into  the 
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treasury  from  Hawaiian  sources.  It  was  then 
proposal  to  purchase  a  vessel  for  the  new  mift- 
sioD,  and  more  than  half  the  cost  was  raised 
at  Honolulu  alone.  Two  natives  were  wanted, 
at  first,  to  be  connected  with  the  mission,  and 
seven  offers  of  service  were  soon  received.  A 
teacher,  Daniela  Opunui,  and  a  deacon,  Berita 
Raaikaula,  both  m)m  the  second  church  in 
Honolulu,  were  selected,  with  their  wives. 

The  company  sailed  from  Honolulu,  July 
15th,  accompanied  b;^  Rev.  E.  W.  Clark,  Sec- 
retai7  of  the  Hawaiian  Missionary  8ociety, 
Rev.  Mr.  Kekela,  native  pastor  of  one  of  the 
churches,  and  a  brother  of  Dr.  Gulick.  They 
reached  Pitt's  Island,  latitude  3©  20'  N.,  and 
longitude  172°  57'  E.,  of  the  Kinmmill  group, 
on  the  5th  of  August  These  islands  are  of 
the  low,  coral  formation,  and  it  was  thought 
best  to  form  the  mission  on  one  of  the  high 
islands.  On  the  22d  of  August  they  reached 
Strong's  Island,  600  miles  north  of  west  from 
Pitt's  Island.  Obtaining  the  cordial  assent  of 
the  king,  who,  with  some  of  his  people,  had 
obtained  some  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage from  traders,  it  was  arranged  that  Mr. 
Snow  and  the  teacher,  Opunui,  should  estab- 
lish themselves  there.  The  whole  company, 
however,  proceeded  together  to  Ascension 
Island,  or  Bouabe,  300  miles  distant,  latitude 
7°  N.  Here  a  station  was  selected  for 
Dr.  Gulick,  Mr.  Sturges  and  Kaaikaula,  and 
they  landed,  Sept.  20th,  under  apparently 
favorable  circumstances,  encouraged  by  the 
kin^,  and  by  a  young  man  whose  official  title 
is  Isanakin,  and  who  seemed  to  have  secured 
tiie  full  control  of  state  afiairs.  Resident 
foreign  traders  also  encouraged  the  formation 
of  the  mission,  of  one  of  whom  a  house  was 
hired.  Others  of  the  company  now  returned 
to  Strong's  Island,  where  Mx.  and  Mrs.  Snow, 
with  their  Hawaiian  fellow-laborers,  were  cor- 
dially welcomed  by  the  king,  on  the  6th  of 
October,  to  their  future  home. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  Mr.  Snow  took 
possession  of  a  house  built  for  him  by  the  king 
and  chiefs,  and  on  the  second  Sabbath  in  De- 
cember, he  held  his  first  public  service  with 
the  natives.    At  the  close  of  the  first  year, 
(Oct.  1853,J  this  service  had  been  regularly 
sustained,  tne  congregations  varying  from  75 
to  150.    The  king  used  his  influence  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  the  people,  and  was  always 
present  himself, — with  his  wife  and  family, — ^a 
very  attentive  listener.   He  had  sent  his  young-  j 
est  son,  a  bright  boy  about  ten  years  of  age, , 
to  reside  with  Mr.  Snow.    A  school  of  about  i 
30  boys  and  girls  manifested  much  interest  in 
learning  to  read  and  spell.    But  the  mission ' 
company  had    been  deeply  afflicted   by  the: 
deatn  of  Opunui,  in  August.    Other  trials,! 
too,  had  been  experienced,  such  as  have  so' 
often  and  so  sorely  afilictcd  missionaries  on| 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific.    In  many  instances, , 
the  deportment  and  the  kindness  of  captains ' 
of  vessels  and  other  foreigners  had  been  most ' 


cheering ;  but  one  vessel  had  been  at  the 
island,  with  plenty  of  brandy  and  other 
liquors,  producing  great  evil ;  and  about  the 
close  of  the  year,  the  presence  of  sevwal  Tea- 
sels occasioned  an  outbreak  of  licentiousDes 
which  had  been  exceedingly  t^ng. 

Messrs.  Sturges  and  Gulick  commeDced 
their  labors  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Asos^ 
sion  Island,  among  the  Kittle  tribe.  Bat,  io 
June,  1853,  Dr.  Gulick  removed  to  the  Meta- 
lanim  tribe,  at  Shalon^  Point,  the  laodwaid 
extremity  of  Taman  Island,  which  lies  io  the 
mouth  of  Metalim  harbor,  and  is  about  four 
miles  in  circumference.  He  had  preTioosly 
visited  the  tribe,  secured  the  protection  of  Ibe 
chief,  and  built  a  house,  in  July,  he  bd 
opened  a  school,  some  of  his  FJpHs  ^>^ 
adults,  and  three  of  them  chiefe.  They  seemea 
to  have  the  entire  confidence  of  the  rulers,  wbo 
afforded  them  complete  protection.  Tbdr 
families  had  been  remarkably  healthy,  but 
they  had  been  afflicted  with  the  loss  of  i 
friend,  Mr.  Lewis  Corg^t,  a  trader  who  hni 
shown  them  great  kindness,  and  of  whom  tky 
had  some  hope  that  be  was  a  true  Christiuk 
They  had  two  of  his  children  in  their  families 
whom  they  hoped  to  bring  up  for  asefulness. 
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MINISTERIAL  EDUCATION :  U^ 
ry  effort,  looking  to  the  spread  of  the  G«[w 
among  men,  reference  must  always  be  hw 
to  the  Christian  ministry.  In  Christ's  graj 
plan  for  the  recovery  of  our  lost  world,  the 
ministry  is  made  to  hold  a  fundamental  place, 
and  this  institution  can  never  be  set  aside,  of 
even  lightly  regarded,  without  the  most  iDjo- 
rious  consequences.  Any  serious  deficiency  in 
this  respect,  paralyzes  the  whole  movement  of 
the  church,  in  her  great  contest  with  the  poir- 
ers  of  evil.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  most  fa^ 
seeing  minds  in  every  age  of  the  church  have 
given  special  thought  to  this  subject  >o 
Question  with  them  has  been  more  vital  than 
tnis — ^how  shall  a  sufficient  number  of  men,  of 
the  right  stamp  of  character,  be  sought  ont 
and  fitted  for  the  responsible  work  of  the 
Christian  ministry  ? 

We  shall  not  now  attempt  any  general  b^ 
tory  of  this  subject,  as  it  stands  conoectc^ 
with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  cbnrcii 
at  larce.  Qnr  object  will  be  simply  to  g»« 
some  brief  account  of  the  methods  hv  whicfl 
the  ministry  has  hitherto  been  supplied  w  thu 
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country,  and  more  especially  to  set  forth  the 
present  condition  of  this  interest  among  the 
oiflerent  religions  denominations  of  oar  land. 

The  early  ministers  in  this  country  were, 
almost  without  exception,  men  who  had  been 
educated  and  trainea  for  their  work,  in  the  old 
world ;  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they 
had  filled  the  pastoral  office  before  coming 
hither.  The  intolerance  and  persecution  which 
drove  from  their  homes  so  large  a  portion  of 
these  early  emigrants,  would  be  likely  to  bear, 
wiUi  peculiar  seyerity,  upon  non-conforming 
ministers ;  and  hence  it  was,  that  so  large  a 
number  of  persons  of  this  class  were  found  in 
the  early  settlements. 

At  no  period  has  this  country  been  better 
supplied  with  religions  teachers  than  during 
the  first  few  years  after  these  settlements  be- 
gan. It  has  been  estimated  that  there  was  in 
the  New  England  colonies,  twenty  years  after 
the  landing  at  Plymouth,  a  graduate  of  Oxford 
or  Cambndge  college,  for  every  240  inhabit- 
ants. A  few  of  these  graduates  were  employ- 
ed in  the  civil  administration  of  the  colonies, 
but  most  of  them  were  in  the  ministry. 

But  as  the  population  of  the  country  in- 
creased, and  as  an  adequate  supply  of  ministers 
from  abroad  could  not  be  depended  upon,  the 
thoughts  of  good  men  began  to  turn  toward 
some  method  for  raising  up,  on  these  shores, 
a  supply  of  Christian  teachers.  In  the  yoar 
1636,  the  foundations  of  Harvard  College  were 
laid,  amid  much  sacrifice  and  self-denial,  with 

Secial  reference  to  this  sacred  interest.  From 
is  time  forward,  as  new  churches  were  plant- 
ed, or  as  the  early  ministers  passed  away  by 
death,  the  ministerial  office  was  supplied,  in 
great  measure,  from  among  the  ffraduates  of 
we  infant  college.  More  uian  half  of  its  grar 
duates,  during  the  first  century  of  its  existence, 
entered  into  uie  labors  of  the  ministry.  Cotton 
Mather,  in  his  Magnalia,  has  given  us  a  list  of 
the  churches  in  the  New  England  colonies, 
for  the  year  1696,  with  their  ministers,  by 
which  it  appears  that  there  were  then  129 
churches,  having  116  pastors,  of  whom  107 
were  graduates  of  Harvard  College.  In  the 
year  1692,  the  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
Va.,  was  founded,  and  in  1700  Tale  College, 
in  Ct  To  these  three  institutions  the  churches 
for  a  lonff  time  were  wont  to  look  for  a  sup- 
ply of  educated  ministers.  For  almost  fifty 
years  no  other  college  was  add^  to  the  list. 
In  1746,  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Prinoo- 
ton,  was  founded,  and  from  that  time  forward 
colleges  have  been  springing  up,  numerously 
in  all  parts  of  the  land.  In  the  year  1800, 
we  had  24  institutions  bearing  this  name,  and 
now  the  number  has  increiued  to  120.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  many  of  these 
institutions  are  hardly  deserving  of  the  name, 
though  some  of  the  smallest  of  them  aspire  to 
be  called  universities.  Still  they  have,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  been  founded  for  the  prima- 
ry purpose  of  training  up  ministers  of' the 


Gospel  for  the  several  denominations  to  which 
they  belong.  Of  these  institutions  the  Bap- 
tists have  the  control  of  24 ;  the  Methodists  of 
10 ;  the  Episcopalians  of  7,  and  the  Catholics 
of  9.  The  controlling  influence  in  almost  alV 
the  rest  is  Congregational  or  Presbyterian. 

Until  the  banning  of  the  present  century, 
the  cause  of  ministerial  education  had  but  a 
slow  growth.  There  was  a  sure,  but  at  no 
time  a  rapid  advance.  From  the  early  periods 
of  the  country.  New  England  has  borne  a 
voy  prominent  part  in  the  work  of  raising  up 
ministers ;  and  the  followinff  table  will  snow 
at  a  glance,  the  progress  made  in  this  caaae, 
in  New  England,  down  to  the  year  1800.  The 
table  dates  from  near  the  time  of  the  found 
ing  of  Harvard  CoUege,  and  exhibits  the  num- 
ber of  ministers  who  have  come  forth  from 
the  N.  E.  colleges,  arranged  in  periods  of  ten 
years  >— 
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«»     1770-1780 

...  210 
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«     1780-1790 

.    .    .  284 

"    1710-1720  ...    09 

»*     1790-1800 

.     .    .310 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, a  new  and  decided  impulse  was  imparted 
to  the  whole  cause  of  ministerial  education. 
The  population  of  the  countir,  which  until 
then  nad  been  found  mostly  along  the  Atlan- 
tic shores,  began  to  pour  westward,  and  take 
possession  of  the  vast  territories  which  had 
oeen  kept  ready  for  its  reception.  About  the 
same  time,  too,  the  Foreign  Missionary  enter- 
prise was  started,  creating  an  additional  de- 
mand for  Christian  laborers.  A  new  sense  of 
responsibility  was  enkindled  in  the  church  to- 
ward the  perishing  millions  of  the  heathen 
world.  These  causes  conspired  to  produce  a 
greatly  increased  activity  in  the  work  of  bring- 
ing forward  candidates  for  the  sacred  office. 
Under  the  pressure  which  was  then  felt  upon 
this  subject,  the  American  Education  Society 
was  formed,  in  the  year  1815,  which  very.soon 
began  to  lend  a  powerful  aid  for  the  further- 
ance of  this  great  work.  The  evidence  of  this 
progress  may  be  distinctly  seen,  by  continuing 
the  table  which  we  have  given  above,  down  to 
the  year  1840.  This  table  is  confined,  as  be- 
fore, to  the  New  England  colleges. 

Ulnbters. 

From  1800-1810 427 

"     1810-1820 635 

«     1820-1830 965 

"     1830-1850  1077 

This  table,  however,  g^ves  only  a  very  par- 
tial idea  of  the  advance  which  has  actually  been 
made  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Most  of  the  large  New  England  coUc^es  were 
already  in  existence  before  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  while,  since  that  time,  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  colleges  have  sprung  up  in  great 
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numberB.  As  already  stated,  there  were  in  the 
year  1800,  bat  24  coUeges  in  the  whole  coon- 
trv,  and  now  the  number  has  increased  to  120. 
Almost  all  these  institntionB  have  been  contri- 
buting, according  to  their  degree,  to  the  ranks 
of  the  ministry. 

There  is  still  another  item,  in  this  ennmerar 
tion,  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  The 
two  largest  religious  denominations  in  our  land, 
the  Methodists  and  the  Baptists,  the  former 
numbering  12,484  churches,  and  the  latter 
9,659,  have  to  a  very  great  extent,  been  sup- 
plied with  ministers,  whose  names  are  not  fouira 
in  the  catalogues  of  our  colleges  or  theological 
schools.  And  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
ministry,  in  both  these  denominations,  has  been 
remarkably  efficient  and  useful.  It  has  carried 
the  Gospel,  with  its  life^iving  power ,amon^  the 
moving  masses  of  our  population,  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  sadly  neglected.  Though, 
as  was  inevitable,  there  have  been  many  things 
exceptionable  in  connection  with  a  ministry  of 
this  sort,  yet  we  may  say  with  Paul,  "  Cmist 
is  preached,  and  therein  we  rejoice,  yea  and 
will  rejoice."  It  is  very  greatly  to  the  credit 
of  these  two  denominations,  that  as  the  countij 
grows  older,  and  as  their  first  rough  work  is 
doDe,  they  are  turning  their  attention  more 
and  more  to  the  great  enterprise  of  rearing  up 
an  educated  ministry.  The  Baptists  already 
have  some  24  colleges  and  10  theological 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  land,  devoted  to 
this  work,  and  in  many  of  the  older  portions 
of  the  country,  their  ministry,  for  dignity  and 
culture,  holds  a  most  honorable  position.  The 
Methodists,  though  somewhat  later  in  the  pro- 
cess, are  also  giving  earnest  attention  to  this 
subject  They  already  number  10  colleges, 
some  of  them  of  a  very  efficient  character,  lii 
the  department  of  distinct  theological  study 
they  have  as  yet  done  but  little.  They  have 
one  theological  school,  the  **  Biblical  Institute," 
at  Concord,  N.  H.,  recently  formed,  which  is 
understood  to  be  working  very  successfully. 
In  the  absence,  however,  of  theological  schools, 
the  candidates  for  the  ministry,  in  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  are  now  for  the  most  part  carried 
through  a  process  of  training,  the  details  of 
which  we  cannot  stop  minutely  to  describe, 
but  which  serves  as  a  partial  substitute  for  a 
regular  course  of  theological  studv. 

The  growth  of  Uieological  schools  in  this 
country  even  among  those  denominations  which 
have  given  most  attention  to  thorough  minis- 
terial education,  has  been  of  comparatively  re- 
cent date.  In  earlier  times,  the  candidate  for 
the  ministry,  after  he  had  closed  his  course  of 
college  study,  was  accustomed  to  reside  for  a 
season  with  some  settled  pastor,  where  he  could 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  books  and  convosation, 
and  could  accustom  himself  also  to  tlie  practi- 
cal business  of  the  ministry.  This  course  of 
training  had  its  advantages  and  its  ^^sadvan- 
tages.  It  gave  the  student  an  ample  opportu- 
nity to  understand  the  details  of  the  pastoral 


work,  but  in  the  dbpartment  of  intelleetQal  and 
biblical  training  it  was  far  less  dBdeot  than 
the  present  method.  In  many  cases  too  it  wu 
unfiBTorable  to  breadth  and  liberality  of  seoti- 
ment  The  teadier,  especially  if  he  was  a  mu 
of  decided  force  of  intellect,  was  apt  to  impress 
bis  opinions,  tbeoloffical  and  practical,  too 
bodily  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil  Id  this  re- 
spect, a  theoloj^oal  seminary,  with  its  serenl 
teachers  and  its  diverse  studies,  and  with  the 
influence  derived  from  the  intercourse  of  flii- 
dents  among  themselves,  is  far  more  isTonUe 
to  completeness  of  education. 

The  oldest  theological  semina^  in  tiie  cooa- 
try  is  that  at  Andover,  Mass.,  which  wis  fonod- 
ed  in  the  year  1807.  The  next  in  order  is 
the  seminary  at  Princeton,  founded  in  1812. 
Others  soon  followed,  and  now  the  nninber  has 
increased  to  44.  The  number  of  students  coo* 
nected  with  these  seminaries  in  1853  was  oot 
far  from  1650.  The  three  largest  are  the  senD* 
nary  at  Princeton,  the  Union  Seminary  in  Kef 
York  city,  and  the  seminary  at  Andorer. 

In  our  estimate  of  the  progresB  of  tk 
cause  of  ministerial  education  in  this  couti;, 
as  seen  in  connection  with  the  colleges,  ve 
brought  the  reckoning  down  to  the  year  1640. 
Abont  this  time  a  reaction  commenced,  whidi 
has  extended  itself,  to  a  greater  or  lees  de- 
gree, throughout  all  the  religious  denomiDap 
tions  in  the  land,  and  which  is  now  beginning 
to  excite  no  little  am>rebension.  Kotwitb- 
standing  the  very  rapid  growth  of  our  popoiar 
tion,  and  the  prosperous  condition  of  the 
country,  in  respect  to  almost  all  forms  of  ce^ 
ular  enterprise,  there  has  aJmost  eTcnwhcre 
been  an  actual  retrograde  as  regards  this 
sacred  interest  A  few  statistics  will  shov 
how  the  case  stands  better  than  any  genoal 
statements. 

Let  us  take,  in  the  first  instance,  the  fov 
Congregational  seminaries  of  New  Englaod, 
Andover,  Bangor,  East  Windsor,  and  Kef 
Haven.  The  number  who  completed  their 
education  in  these  four  institntioiis 
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In  Lane  Seminary,  the  course  of  c^*J,^ 
been  somewhat  diflerent  during  the  period  w 
time  contemplated  in  the  above  tables,  hot  on 
the  whole  discouraging.  In  this  8Cinuwy» 
the  number  completing  their  education 
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Take,  again,  the  operations  of  the  two  Kew 
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School  Presbyterian  Seminanes  in  the  State 
of  New  Tork,  Union  and  Aabnm.  Altboogh 
the  Union  Seminary  in  New  York  city  has 
continued  to  prosper,  the  Seminary  at  Auburn 
has  materially  declined,  so  that  if  we  take 
their  joint  labors,  there  has  been  no  increase 
upon  the  field  where  they  operate.  The  num- 
ber completing  their  course  of  i^ndy  in  these 
two  seminaries. 
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The  candidates  for  the  ministry  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church, 
as  given  in  the  "  Home  and  Foreign  Becord  " 
for  February  last,  since  the  year  1644,  range 
as  follows : — 


In  the  jeftr  1844 2U 

"   "  1846 267 

•  ««   "  1848 266 

"   "  1847 268 

•*   "  1848 248 


Inthejearl840 260 

•*       *•  1860 241 

"   *»  1861 264 

"    "  1862 267 

•*   "  1848 240 


This  table,  it  will  be  noticed,  does  not  give 
the  number  who  have  closed  their  studies  in 
these  years,  as  in  the  previous  tables.  It  in- 
cludes all  the  theological  students  who  are  con- 
nected with  the  Old  School  seminaries.  And 
although  there  is  littie  actual  retrograde,  yet 
in  a  denomiuatlon  numbering  almost  3,000 
churches,  and  rapidly  extendmg,  it  is  but  a 
meagre  number  of  candidates  for  the  sacred 
office.  In  connection  with  this  table,  the 
•*  Becord  "  says,  "  The  statistics  of  our  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  summon  the  church  to 
the  merc^Hseat,  with  an  urgen^  of  appeal 
which  no  intelligent  and  zealous  Christian  will 
resist" 

The  statistics  now  given,  though  they  do 
not  cover  the  whole  field,  may  doubtless  be 
taken  as  a  fair  indication  of  the  tendencies  of 
the  times  in  respect  to  the  cause  of  ministerial 
education.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult,  in  re- 
gard to  several  of  the  religious  denominations 
of  the  country,  to  present  the  results,  year  by 
year,  as  fn  the  above  tables,  because  so  many 
of  their  candidates  for  the  ministry  are  not 
found  in  their  public  institutions.  Through- 
out the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
fields,  we  may  ascertain  very  accurately  how 
the  matter  stands,  by  studying  the  catalogues 
of  the  theolo^cal  schools.  But  the  general 
statements  which  are  made  on  this  sumect  in 
the  publications  of  almost  all  the  religious 
bodies  of  the  land,  give  ample  proof  that  this 
downward  tendency  is  well  nigh  universal. 

The  following  table,  made  up  in  part  from 
the  census  of  1850,  and  in  part  from  statistics 
gathered  still  later  by  the  several  religious 
bodies  to  which  they  refer,  is  designed  to  give 
a  complete  view,  as  far  as  pofisibie,  of  the  re- 


ligious state  of  the  country  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  churches  and  ministers : 

Charchei.         Uinisten. 

Methodist 12,484  10,280 

Baptist 9,669  7,480 

PresbTterUn 4,680  8,768 

CoDgregatkmal 1,071  1,687 

Episcopal 1,360  1,660 

Bomaa  QathoUe 1,411  1,421 

Lutheran 1,208  668 

ChrLstian 607  408 

Qaaker 716                 

Unirenaliat 494  — 

Moravian 881  ^-^ 

German  Reformed 280  273 

Dutch  Beformed 296  809 

Unitarian 244  202 

Mennonite 400  260 

JewlJih 81  — 

Svedeoborg 16  — 

OtherSecU 1,867                

While  in  some  of  the  smaller  of  these  bo- 
dies there  seems  to  be  an  adequate  supply  of 
ministers,  in  most  of  them,  and  especially  in 
the  large  denominations,  there  is  a  very  serious 
deficiency.  There  is  doubtless  a  considerable 
number  of  ministers,  who  are  not  included  in 
this  reckoning.  The  colleges  of  the  country, 
founded  as  they  are  upon  religious  principles, 
and  with  primary  reference  to  the  raising  up 
of  ministers,  have  always  supplied  themselves 
with  teachers,  mainly  from  the  ministerial 
ranks ;  and  a  large  number  of  men  are  in  this 
way  withdrawn  from  the  pastoral  office.  The 
rehgious  press  of  the  country,  also,  absorbs  no 
small  number  of  those  who  have  once  been 
settled  in  the  ministry,  yet  in  both  these  sta- 
tions it  is  deemed  highly  important  to  have 
men  of  this  class,  so  that  this  may  be  regarded 
as  a  part  of  the  res^ular  demand.  Not  a  few 
also  are  temporarily  out  of  employment,  and 
their  names  may  not  appear  in  the  statistics  of 
the  denominations  to  wnich  they  belong ;  but, 
after  making  all  due  allowances,  it  cannot,  we 
think,  be  doubted  that  there  is  already  a  real 
deficiency  in  the  ministerial  supply.  The 
especial  cause  for  alarm,  however,  is  with  refer- 
ence to  the  future.  The  tendency,  at  present 
is  clearly  downward,  and  unless  this  is  soon 
arrested,  it  will  entail  upon  the  churches  the 
most  serious  conseouences. 

The  Foreign  Missionary  enterprise  has 
now  become  one  of  such  growing  magnitude 
as  to  demand  a  considerable  number  of  men, 
efficiently  to  carry  on  its  operations.  The  calls 
in  behalf  of  this  work  were  never  more  press- 
ing than  now.  Although  the  number  of  or- 
dained ministers  employ^  by  the  several  For- 
eign Missionary  Boards  in  tnis  country  is  not 
large,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  minis- 
ters in  the  home  field,  yet  it  is  one  most  im- 
portant and  growing  item  in  the  demand  made 
upon  the  churches  in  this  country  for  ministe- 
nal  education. 

The  amount  of  agency  exerted  by  education 
societies  in  this  country  in  the  work  of  train- 
ing up  men  for  the  ministry,  may  be  jud^pd 
of  by  reference  to  the  following  items:  The 
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American  Edncation  Sodehr,  (including  the 
parent  society  at  Boston,  and  its  Presbyterian 
oranches,)  since  its  formation,  in  the  year 
1815,  has  raised  and  expended  in  the  work  of 
ministerial  education  not  far  from  Sl,300,000. 
It  has  afforded  aid  to  4500  Toun^  men  in  their 
course  of  edncation  for  the  mmistry.  The 
amount  raised  by  this  society  for  the  year 
ending  April  30,  1854,  was  838,914,  and  the 
number  of  young  men  assisted  for  the  same 
year  was  4^2. 

The  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.  since  its  formation  has 
sent  out  into  the  great  foreign  mission  field, 
not  far  from  325  ordained  ministers.  Of  these 
140  have  been  beneficiaries  of  the  American 
Education  Society.  About  one-third  of  the 
Congregational  mmisters  of  New.  England  at 
the  nrcsent  time  were  aided  in  their  education 
by  tnis  society,  while  more  than  one-third  of 
that  large  body  of  men  who  have  labored  so 
efficiently  in  connection  with  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society,  were  raised  up  in  the  same  way. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  fOId  School,)  has  since  its  formation 
furnished  aid  to  about  2200  young  men.  How 
many  of  these  men  have  been  employed  in 
Foreign  and  Home  missionary  service,  we  have 
no  means  at  hand  for  determining.  The 
amount  raised  by  this  Board,  from  year  to 
year,  for  the  purposes  of  ministerial  education, 
IS  not  far  from  $35,000,  and  the  number  of 
young  men  now  assisted  yearly,  is  but  little 
less  than  400. 

There  is  also  an  Education  Society  in  con- 
nection with  the  Baptist  churches,  which  has 
rendered  efficient  aid  in  the  same  great  work, 
but  the  exact  details  we  cannot  give. 

In  view  of  the  facts  thus  set  forth,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  churches  of  this  country  arc 
drawing  near  to  a  time  of  serious  embarrass- 
ment, unless  the  most  speedy  and  efficient 
mcaaurw  are  employed  to  change  the  present 
tendencies.  There  is  an  earnest  call  upon  all 
the  friends  of  Christ  to  look  above,  to  the  great 
Lord  of  the  harvest,  entreating  him,  "  that  he 
would  send  forth  laborers  into  the  harvest." — 
Rev.  I.  N.  Tabbox. 

MIRUT,  or  MEEROOT:  Capital  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name  in  Northern  Hindos- 
tan,  30  miles  north-east  of  Delhi.  It  is  the 
residence  of  a  revenue  collector  and  judge,  and 
the  head-quarters  of  a  military  force  of  20,000 
men,  of  whom  about  3,000  are  Europeans. 
The  Church  Society  have  a  mission  there. 

MIRZAPORE :  A  large  and  flourishing 
town  in  the  province  of  Allahabad,  and  dis- 
trict of  Mirzapore,  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Ganges,  about  30  miles  "W.  S.W.  of  Be- 
nares. It  IS  one  of  the  largest  inland  trading 
towns,  and  has  long  been  the  grand  mart  for 
cotton.  ITie  population  is  supposed  to  be 
about  60,000,  and  that  of  the  whole  district 
1,000,000.  The  London  Missionary  Society 
commenced  its  labors  there  in  1838.  The  city 
was  then   comparatively  new,  and   occupied 


much  the  same  position  in  rejs^ard  to  trace  and 
commerce,  bs  Benares  did  with  respect  to  re- 
ligion. 

MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  OF  THE 
METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH: 
This  Societjr  was  organized  in  the  cityof  Kew 
York,  Apnl  5,  1819,  tiie  following  persoia 
being  chiefly  instmmentalin  itAformatioo,m, 
Messrs.  Freeborn  Garrettson,  Samud  Menem, 
Joshua  Soule,  JTiomoM  Mason^  Laban  Cbai, 
Seth  Crowell,  Samud  Howe,  TTiomas  Tkom 
and  Nathan  Bangs.  Four  of  this  veDerable 
band  still  linger  among  ns,  to  witness,  after  35 
years,  the  growing  efficiency  of  the  enta^rise 
the^  were  the  honored  instruments  of  ioioga- 
ratmg.  The  General  Conference,  at  Baltimore, 
in  1820,  fully  endorsed  the  Society,  and  adop^ 
ed  it  as  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  church. 

The  Society  embraces,  by  its  oonstitutioii, 
both  foreign  and  domestic  missions.    The  tenns 
of  memberdiip  are,  the  annual  contribotion  of 
$2  to  its  funds,  or  the  contribution  of  $20  at  one 
time  constitutes  a  member  for  life.   The  officcn, 
(except  the  corresponding  secretary,  who  is  Kp- 
pointed  by  the  General  Conference,  and  a  rice- 
president  from  each  of  the  annual  conferences,) 
are  elected  by  the  Society,  but  must  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
Corresponding  Secretary  is  under  the  diredioB 
and  control  of  ihe  Board  of  Managers.  Vas 
Board  consists  of  32  managers  chosen  by  the 
Society,  together  with  the  president,  vice-pres- 
idents, secretaries,  and  treasurer ;  and  all  (s- 
dained  Methodist  ministers,  who  are  membets 
of  the  Society,  are  ex-officio  members  of  the 
Board  of  Managers.    Each  annual  confereDce 
has  an  auxiliary ;  and  auxiliaries  and  donors 
are  allowed  to  designate  the  mission  to  which 
their  contributions  shall  be  applied.    The  an- 
nual conferences  are  divided  into  mission  dis- 
tricts, wiUi  eflfective  superintendents,  and  a 
committee  of  one  from  each  district,  appointed 
by  the  bishop,  constitutes  a  General  Missionary 
Committee.    This  committee  meets  annnally 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  with  the  Board  of 
Managers,  for  fixing  the  amount  to  be  drawn* 
and  in  the  division  of  it  between  the  foreign 
and  domestic  missions.    This  committee,  abo, 
in  concurrence  with  the  Board  of  Manageis 
and  at  least  two  of  the  bishops,  determine  what 
fields  shfdl  be  occupied  or  continued  as  foreign 
missions,  the  number  of  persons  to  be  employ- 
ed, and  the  amounts  to  be  appropriate  to 
each.    The  same  committee  also  determines  the 
amount  for  which  each  bishop  may  draw  for 
domestic  missions  in  those  conferenca  o^ 
which  he  presides.    But  in  the  interim  the 
Board  of  Managers,  with  the  bishop  in  chawe 
of  the  work  proposed,  may  adopt  a  new  field. 
or  provide  for  any  unforseen  cmergCDCV,fiot 
exceeding  ^5,000.    The  General  Committee 
are  amenable  to  the  General  Conference,  to 
whom  they  are  required  to  make  fall  report"  oi 
their   proceedings.     There   are  also  eleven 
standing  committees,  and  rules  and  rcgulatiODS 
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prescribing  the  doUes  of  offioers,  reffulating 
the  salaries  of  miasiraaries,  &c  The  Mission- 
BTf  Board  holds  their  reffular  meetings  on  the 
third  Wednesday  of  each  month,  at  the  com- 
mittee rooms,  in  the  citjrof  New  York. 

The  Society  was  incorporated  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Bute  of  New  York,  in  1839, 
which  authorized  it  to  hold  property;  and 
another  act  was  passed  in  1850,  by  which  it 
was  authorized  to  receive  legacies. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  in  raising  funds  for 
the  support  of  missions,  the  reader  will  find 
fully  d^ribed  in  the  article  on  Home  Missions, 
imffer  the  head  of  Methodist  Home  Missions. 
The  moneys  appropriated  are  paid  out  to  the 
missions  under  the  direction  or  the  Board,  and 
the  accounts  and  vouchers  are  returned  to  the 
treasurer  by  the  superintendent  of  each  mission. 
For  the  ri^ht  use  of  the  moneys  appropriated, 
the  Board  is  responsible. 

When  a  foreign  mission  is  authorized,  the 
bishop  having  charge  of  foreign  missions  for 
the  time  being  appoints  the  missionary  or  mis- 
sionaries, making  nis  selection  from  the  whole 
body  of  the  ministry  in  the  whole  church.  One 
of  the  missionaries  so  appointed  is  made  super- 
intendent of  the  mission,  and  bears  the  same 
relation  to  it,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit, as  a  presiding  elder  to  his  district  llius 
each  mission  is  instantly  organized  on  the 
organic  principle  of  the  church  which  originates 
it ;  namely,  the  principle  of  a  responsible  super- 
intendent The  spiritual  and  disciplinary  ad- 
ministration of  each  foreign  mission  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  bishop,  aided  by  the 
Corresponding  Secretary ;  but  the  estimates 
for  the  salaries  and  other  expenses  of  the  mis- 
sion are  under  the  supervision  and  management 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  llius  the  spiritual 
afiairs  of  the  mission  are  committed  to  the 
bishops  and  its  pecuniary  interests  exclusively 
to  the  Board.  If^  when  a  foreign  mission  goes 
into  operation,  the  missionaries  shall  find 
it  exp^ent  to  institute  schools,  or  employ 
helpers  or  colporteurs,  the  authority  of  the 
Board  must  be  nad  expressly,  both  as  respects 
the  persons,  their  salaries,  and  the  objects  con- 
templated, lliis  places  the  responsibility  of 
appointing  the  missionaries  upon  the  bishops, 
who  from  their  general  acquaintance  with  the 
whole  ministry  in  the  church,  and  their  facili- 
ties for  ascertaining  the  character  and  fitness  of 
any  minister,  can  put  their  hands  on  the  pro- 
per men  ;  and  the  action  of  the  bishop  in  mak- 
ing the  appointments  is  wholly  independent  of 
the  pecuniary  considerations  involved.  He 
selects  the  man ;  the  Board  provides  the  means 
to  meet  the  expenses;  ana  yet  the  Board  is 
restricted  from  going  beyond  the  general  ap- 
propriation or  credit  allowed  by  the  General 
Missionary  Committee  for  each  particular  mis- 
sion for  the  year. 

In  all  this  movement  for  making  appropria- 
tions, raising  missionary  funds,  and  instituting 
and  carrying  on  missioos  at  home  and  abroad, 
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there  is  but  one  reguhir  office  under  pay  of  the 
society  for  salary,  and  this  is  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  who  is  required  to  give  his  whole 
time  to  the  work.  He  is  allowed  a  clerk  in 
the  office,  to  keep  the  records,  to  take  charge 
of  business  matters  in  his  absence,  and  to  at> 
tend  to  outdoor  business.  In  like  manner  the 
Treasurer  is  allowed  a  clerk,  to  keep  the  books 
and  attend  to  the  proper  business  of  the  trea- 
sury; but  the  Treasurer  receives  no  pay  for 
his  own  services. 

Notwithstanding  the  favorable  reception 
which  this  society  received  at  its  inauguration 
in  1819,  yet,  at  its  anniversary  in  1820,  the 
amount  of  money  reported  was  only  8823  04. 
The  amount  expended  was  $85  76.  The  next 
year  the  amount  reported  was  92,328  76 ;  and 
the  expenditure  $407  37.  Indeed  it  then  seem- 
ed more  difficult  to  expend  than  to  collect, 
though  the  collections  were  sufficiently  small. 
So  difficult  was  it  to  difihse  the  missionary 
spirit  among  the  ministers  and  members  of  the 
church,  that  the  bishops  seemed  afraid  to  select 
and  appoint  missionaries,  and  to  draW  on  tho 
treasury,  so  that  from  the  time  of  its  organiza- 
tion to  the  year  1832,  a  balance  in  the  trea- 
sury was  r^rted  each  year,  though  the  great- 
est amount  for  any  one  year  was  but  $14476 11. 
From  that  time,  howev^^ — ^which  was  the  year 
the  Liberia  Mission  commenced — it  has  gra- 
dually increased  in  its  resources,  and  enlarged 
the  boundaries  of  its  operations  b^  taking  in 
new  fields  of  missionary  labor,  until  in  the  year 
1840,  the  receipts  amounted  to  $135,521  94, 
and  the  expenditures  to  $146498  58 ;  while 
last  year  the  income  was  $339,072  06,  and  the 
disbursements  $288,506  88,  with  $50,000  in 
the  treasury  Jan.  1, 1854,  to  meet  the  demands 
on  the  society  for  the  ouarter  ending  March  31. 
The  annual  income  has  more  than  doubled 
itself  during  the  past  twelve  years. 

Besides  those  noticed  under  the  head  of 
Home  Missions,  the  Societv  has  established 
Missions  in  Africa^  Ckmat  South  America,  and 
among  the  Nartk  American  Indians,  particular 
notices  of  which  will  be  found  under  theappro> 
priato  heads.  They  have  also  in  contemplation 
missions  to  Turkey  and  Hindosian,  for  which* 
$12,500  have  been  appropriated. 

Up  to  1831,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
had  no  foreign  missions  except  to  the  North 
American  Indiana  That  year,  through  the 
efforts  of  Bev.  Dr.  True,  the  Young  Men's 
3Iethodi8t  Missionary  Society  was  formed  at 
Boston,  in  order  to  enter  upon  the  missionary 
work  in  foreign  countries,  and  soon  after  com- 
menced the  mission  to  Africa ;  and  the  same 
vear  the  Board  sent  a  missionary  to  Africa. 
The  Young  Men's  Societv  afterwards  became 
an  auxiliary  of  the  Board.  The  first  mission- 
aiy  prayer-meetings  held  by  the  Methodists  of 
New  England  were  suggested  by  the  Toong 
Men's  Society. 

l*he  Methodist  Episcopal  denomination  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  last  censnsy  has- 
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1V64  charch  edifices,  valned  at  $14,636,676, 
with  an  agpreg^ate  accommodation  for  4,209,333 
persons.    With  this  array  of  numbers  and 
wealth,  it  may  be  asked  why  they  have  not  done 
more  in  the  work  of  foreign  missions  ?   To  this 
question  it  may  be  answered  that,  seventy-five 
years  ago  next  Christmas-day,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  had  no 
organized  existence.  The  church  was  organized 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  1784.    Previous 
to  that  time,  there  were  about  13,000  Method- 
ists scattered  over  this  country  and  the  Cana- 
das,  with  only  about  100  licensed  preachers, 
scarcely  a  dozen  of  them  ordained,  and  probar 
bly  not  a  single  church  edifice.    The  work  of 
the  church,  from  its  first  organization,  was 
essentially  missionary  ;  but  it  had  first  to  form 
a  bodv  from  the  materials  immediately  around 
it,  before  it  could  command  the  resources  for 
carrying  the  Gospel  to  distant  lands.    The 
first  30  or  40  years  after  their  organization 
was  employed  in  the  work  of  acquiring  a  com- 
munion of  their  own.    Then  symptoms  of  ma- 
turity began  to  manifest  themselves  ;  and  the 
want  of  the  institutions  and  arrangements  of 
well-organized   and    established  communions 
b^an  to  be  felt  and  expressed.    Hence,  cir- 
cuits began  to  yield  up  their  towns  as  stations ; 
city  churche^  which  had  been  associated  as 
circuits  began  to  separate  into  distinct  charges; 
conferences  began  to  feel  the  need  of  schools 
and  academies,  and  colleges,  for  the  people 
born  within  their  congre^tions  or  acauired 
from  without    The  Church  in  her  pt)wtn  had 
arrived  at  that  state  when  these  institutions 
necessarily    arose  within    her  limits,  if  she 
meant  to  maintain  herself  in  the  execution  of 
her  mission.    And  some  thirty  years  a^o  she 
entered  formally  into  the  modern  missionary 
enterprise,  by  the  formation  of  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Her  first  formal  missionary  efforts  were  neces- 
sarily directed  to  her  home  work,  and  she  did 
not  enter  upon  the  foreign  work  until  Pro- 
vidence called  her  to  establish  a  mission  in 
Liberia,  in  Africa.    Thus  growing  first  by 
spreading  among  the  people,  and  advancing 
into  new  countries,  and  then  coming  to  matu- 
rity by  beginning  to  grow  vigorously  and 
rapidly  within  herself,  she,  within  a  few  years 
past,  has  become  conscious  of  her  mature  and 
permanent  existence  in  the  land,  and  of  her 
responstbiHties  and  duties  as  a  Church.  Taking 
the  whole  body  of  Methodists  in  the  United 
States,  they  have  grown  in  70  years  from 
13,000  to  1,^00,000  members,  besides  the  many 
hundreds  that  have  died  during  that  time. 
Thus  the  condition  of  the  Methodist  Church 
since  its  organization  has  been  one  of  unparal- 
leled ^owth  and  expansion;  and  its  whole 
attention  and  strengtn  have  been  employed  in 
advancing    to   its   present   maturity.     But, 
having  gained  that  maturity,  it  is  now  called 
to  wider  and  more  vigorous  action  in  the 
foreign  field. 


In  the  year  1843— the  year  before  the  di?!* 
sion  of  tne  Church — ^the  number  of  foreign 
missionaries  was  about  60 ;  with  5,085  mem* 
bera,  of  whom  3,851  were  Indians.  The  amount 
collected  that  year  Vas  ((109,452,  and  the 
amount  expended  $145,085 ;  leaving  a  balaDco 
against  the  Societ^  of  $35,583^ 

After  the  division,  tiie  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Booth, 
was  formed,  its  operations  being  condocted 
independently  upon  the  same  general  priDcipIts 
as  the  original  Society. 

In  1846,  one  year  aSfter  the  division  was  con- 
summated, the  statistics  (for  Indians  and  IP 
rica,  as  before,)  stood  thus : 


HIasloii't.  ICemb't.  Ineoine.    TxftvA. 

Mtth.  E.  Chnreh 27        1,44S      989,6S8     t6&.4M 

South.  .83       3,632        73,M7  noUUXti 


u 


tt 


Total! 60       ft,O0O    $168,19» 

In  1854,  they  stood  as  follows  :— 


Hethodbt  E^Ir.  Church 

Uethodist £^li.  Charch  South... 

United 

IncTMuw  in  eight  jean 
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2,412 
4,832 


6,644 


1,564 
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»S3,2eS 


407.8T 
1,781.-1« 
S,740.fl 

4,»e.w 
7,s:».« 

4e6,«3S.3 


The  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Mission* 
ary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cfanrch 
from  the  time  of  its  organization,  April  5, 
1819,  to  January  1st,  1854  :— 

•  Receipts.  Btpenditorei. 

Inl820 f       823.04   ' 

"1821 2,828.76 

"1822 2,647.89 

"1828 6,427.14 

"1824 3,589.82 

"1826 4,140.16 

"1826 4,964.11 

"1827 6,81149 

"1828 6,246.17 

From  1820  to  1838  (ineluslTe).   408,407.49  .   ,  ^, 

"     1830  to  1848  "         .1,106,123.84   l,«W.£g 

In  1840 106,106.09      ""■"" 

"1860 107,836,73 

"1861 133,817.41 

"1862 164,868.08 

S?^T.*?t,"» l^.^-" 

Inl864 228,427.27 

'^1lL'S^lfM:."!!l.*?}--»2.*81.7M.38l2,««r««-» 

Income  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  tie 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Soptb,  from  tw 
first  year  of  their  separate  organization  >— 


100,9».C 
Wl,«3.« 
U8,031.4S 


For  the  jear  ending  Mat,  1846 '    f^S 

"  "        "        "    '1847 US 

"      1848 •^•^- 

"      1840 

"      1860 

"      1861 

"      1862 

"      1863 
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or  Ua  jHi  cndlDC  Uir,  ISU neS,« 

a  Ibtbod.  E.aiarcli..I,Ul,T»i 

of »j,*oa,M; 


AddUucontrib.  Dfl 


contributed  bj  tlie  members  of  the  HethodUt 
H.  Cbiireh,  for  Home  luid  Foreign  Mi»ioBs, 
daring  the  past  34  feats. 

In  the  addrcse  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Bongs, 
at  the  opening  or  the  new  Husionary  Rooms, 
!□  New  York,  he  Btated,  that  from  k  close 
and  unions  investigatioD,  he  was  satisSed  that, 
np  to  that  time  there  had  been  at  home  and 
abroad,  ftt  least  60,000  perwoa  converted  to 
Qod  tbroDgli  the  inatrumentalitv  of  this  soci- 
ety, Hinco  its  organization.  To  Uod  bo  all  the 
glory. 

TABOUB  TIIW  or    FORE 


MtOoiUL  Epimral  TkHiA  SnUk. 


Totili,,,. 

Total!,  balh  cbueba. 


Among  the  Indiaoi  both  chnrchea  have 
■everal  maDoal  labor  schools  and  fonr  or  five 
seminaries,  not  inclndcd  in  the  above  statistics. 
The  Church  South  has  490  pupils  in  her 
snperiof  schools. — AutAoritia :  Bangs  and 
Btucki.&nii'b  Historia  of  the  Miaioni  nf  the 
JUtthodid  E.  Church ;  tht  Annual  ReporU  of 
Irath  societies ;  the  Chriaiaa  Adnocate  ;  and 
Munrmary  AdvocaU. — Rkv.  W.  Butleb. 

MITIARO  :  A  small  island  in  the  Sooth 
Seas,  belonging  to  the  Hervey  lahiods.  Pop. 
100.  A  station  of  the  London  MiasJonary 
Society,  with  one  native  teacher. 

MOA  :  One  of  the  Bar.da  Islands,  a  gronp 
of  the  Blolnccas,  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

MOOBA  HAT  :  A  station  of  the  Gospel 
Propagation  Society,  32  miles  soath-east  of 
Colcatta,  and  12  from  Barripore. 

MOK  A :  A  station  of  the  London  Miasioa- 
try  Society  on  the  Mauritius,  about  12  miles 
Irom  Port  Louis.  Moka  is  well  adapted  as  a 
•i(e  for  a  permanent  mission  station.  It  occn- 
pica  the  centre  of  a  large  Malagasy  village, 
and  two  other  populous  villages  lie  a  lew 
miles  from  it.    The  land  is  c^iable  of  a  high 


stat«  of  caltivation.  The  station  was  esta- 
blished for  the  benefit  of  the  Malagasy  refa- 
gces.    (Sec  MaMritiva.) 

UOKAU :  A  station  of  the  Wesleyao  Mis- 
siouatT  Society  in  New  Zealand,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island. 

MOLOKAI:  One  of  the  smaller  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  KTOnp,  lying  to  the  north- 
east of  Uoui,  40  miles  long  by  1  broad,  broken 
by  numerous  deep  ravines,  with  little  level 
land  ;  on  which  is  a  station  at  the  American 
Board. 

MOLLAR ;  A  spirttnal  and  judicial  officer 
amoQ^  the  Turks,  who  has  civil  and  crimina] 
jurisdiction  over  towns  or  whole  districts,  and 
la  therefore  a  superior  judge,  nnder  whom  are 
the  coda  or  inferior  judges. 

UOMBAS  :   Station  of  the   Church  Uis- 

>nar^  Society  in  East  Africa,  sitnated  on  a 
9mall  island  at  the  month  of  the  Tnoca  river, 
near  the  coast  of  Zaozcbar,  in  lat.  4^  S.  It 
has  the  Gneet  harbor  on  the  coast. 

HONGIilR  :  A  celebrated  town  and  foi^ 
treas  in  the  province  of  Bobar,  sitoatcd  on  the 
sonth  side  of  the  Ganges,  and  distant  from 
Calcatta  aboat  300  miles.  Population  30,000. 
Occupied  by  the  English  Baptists  as  a  station 
'-  1816. 

MONBOYIA  :  The  capital  of  the  republic 
of  Liberia,  so  called  in  honor  of  the  late  Pre- 
sident Honroe.  It  is  a  place  of  growing  com- 
mercial importance,  occnpied  as  a  mission  by 
the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. 

MONTEGO  BAY:  A  station  of  the  Wea- 
leyans  in  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

MONTROSE  :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  Demerara,  W.  I. 

MONTSERRAT  :  A  fruitful  and  pleasant 
island,  about  20  miles  south-east  of  Antigua, 
agreeably  diversified  with  hills  and  vales,  with 
streams  of  water  and  a  generous  soil  Fop. 
10,000.    Society  for  Propagating  the  Ooep^ 

M0N0PHYSITE8  :    A    general    name 

Ten  to  all  those  sects  in  the  Levant  who  own 
bat  one  nature  in  Christ,  vai  who  maintain 
that  the  divine  and  human  nature  of  Jesas 
Christ  were  so  united  as  to  form  but  one  na. 
tare.  They  are  also  called  JatcbiUs,  after 
Jacob  Baradsos,  who  restored  the  sect  after 
it  bad  been  suppressed  by  the  emperor  Justin. 
They  are  divided  into  two  parties,  one  Afri- 
can, under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  the  other  Asiatic,  at  the  head  of 
whom  is  the  patriarch  of  Antiooh. 

MONASTERY  :  A  convent  boilt  for  the 
reception  of  monks,  mendieant  friar?  and  nans. 

MOOLKY:  A  station  of  the  Basle  Mission- 
ary Society,  in  the  province  of  Canara,  Uin- 

MORANT  BAT :  A  lUtioD  of  the  Lon- 
don Hisdonary  Society  in  Jamaica,  W.  L 


MORETON  BAT  :  An  extensive 


grazing 


district  in  Australia,  occupied  by  the  Soci- 
ety for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts. 
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MORETY— MOSUL. 


MORBTY :  One  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago. 

MORI  AH:  A  station  of  the  United  Breth- 
ren, on  the  Island  of  Tobap^o,  W.  I. 

MORIJA  :  Station  of  the  French  Protestr 
ants  in  Soath  Africa,  160  miles  east  of  Calo- 
don,  among  the  Bassontos ;  commenced  1833. 
Inhabitants,  4.000.  In  connexion  with  this 
station  are  280  villages,  of  12,000  inhabitants, 
which,  being  divided  into  28  districts,  are 
placed  nnder  the  instruction  of  the  word  of 
God  by  native  teachers. 

MORLEY :  A  station  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  in  Kaffraria,  Soath  Afnca. 

MOSUL  :  A  walled  ciW  of  Mesopotamia, 
in  N.  lat.  36^  20'  17" ;  E.  Ion.  43o  10*  17". 
It  stands  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
where  the  high  land,  that  generally  lies  some 
distance  back,  comes  down  to  the  river.  This, 
at  its  narrowest  point,  is  305  feet  broad,  and 
is  crossed  by  a  oridge  resting  on  21  boats, 
which,  during  the  season  of  high  water,  when 
the  river  is  sometimes  a  mile  wide,  is  detached 
from  the  opposite  shore,  and  lies  idle  along  the 
western  bank.  The  average  breadth  of  the 
river  between  Mosul  and  Bagdad,  at  its  ordi- 
nary height,  is  200  yards. 

Directly  opposite  Mosul,  and  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  distant,  lie  the  ruins  of  an- 
cient Nineveh.  These  were  first  accurately 
surveyed  by  Claudias  J.  Rich,  Esq.,  in  1820 ; 
and  in  1843,  Mons.  P.  E.  Batta  led  the  way  in 
their  excavation.  His  remarkable  discoveries 
at  Khorsabad  have  been  followed  by  the  bril- 
liant achievements  of  Hon.  A.  H.  Layard,  at 
Nimrood,  Khoyunjnk  and  other  points  in 
A^yrm  and  Mesopotamia. 

The  population  of  Mosul  was  at  one  time 
estimated  to  be  more  than  100,000,  but  does 
not  now  probably  exceed  one-third  of  that 
number,  if  it  amounts  to  that.  8,000  of  the 
inhabitants  are  nominally  Christians ;  the  rest 
arc  Mohammedans,  with  the  exception  of 
about  150  families  of  Jews. 

The  nominal  Christians  belong  mostly  to 
three  sects,  viz. :  Chaldeans,  t.  e.  Nestorians, 
who  acknowledge  the  Pope ;  Jacobites,  and 
papal  Syrians,  who  are  seceders  from  the  Ja- 
cobites. Of  these  sects  the  Chaldeans  are  by 
far  the  most  numerous.  A  few  Armenians 
and  others  reside  in  the  city,  but  not  enough 
to  deserve  a  separate  mention. 

The  Arabic  is  the  prevailing  language  in 
Mosul,  both  among  Moslems  and  Christians  ; 
but  besides  this,  Kurdish  is  used  by  those  who 
belong  to  that  race,  or  have  much  intercourse 
with  it  Turkish  is  the  government  language, 
and  is  spoken  by  those  who  transact  business 
with  the  authorities  ,*  and  Fellah i,  a  dialect  of 
the  modern  Syriac,  similar  to  that  used  by  the 
Nestorians,  in  Kurdistan  and  Persia,  is  the 
language  of  the  Christian  villages  around  Mo- 
sul, though  it  is  not  much  used  among  the 
Christians  of  the  city. 

The  climate  of  Mosul  is  very  hot,  the  ther- 


mometer averaging  67.80  Pahr.  for  theeotirc 
year.  In  summer  it  rises  to  115^  or  117^  in 
the  shade,  and  in  winter  does  not  usually  sink 
below  30^.  At  one  time  during  the  heat  of 
summer,  the  average  temperature  of  35  conse- 
cutive hours  was  102°.  .feut  owing  to  the  ex- 
treme dryness  of  the  air,  the  city  is  considered 
healthy,  notwithstanding  so  high  a  tempe- 
rature. 

The  principal  crops  in  the  vicinity  are  wheat 
and  barley.  Rice  is  brought  from  the  vallcTS 
of  Kurdistan,  while  its  mountain  sides  supplj 
the  city  with  an  abundance  of  the  finest  grapes. 
Figs  come  mostly  from  the  mountains  of  Sin- 
jar,  in  Mesopotamia. ,  Palm  trees  floarish  is 
the  plain  near  Mosul  to  some  extent  The 
olive  grows  in  the  gardens;  also  pistachio 
nuts  and  other  fruits.  Beets,  turnips,  the  egg 
plant,  melons,  cucumbers,  and  other  y^etabb 
are  abundant ;  but  barmia  (hibiscus  escnleo 
tus) — called  in  the  United  States  okra— may 
be  said,  par  excellence,  to  be  the  vegetable  d 
the  region. 

The  missionary  field  of  which  Mosul  ia  the 
centre  extends  from  Mardin  to  Bagdad  and 
includes  within  its  boundaries  Jebel  Tour,  the 
stronghold  of  the  Jacobites,  which  covers  an 
area  of  1400  square  miles,  ^e  whole  region  of 
the  Yezidees  extending  from  Jebel  Singar  on 
the  west  as  far  east  as  Sheikh  Adi  on  the  bo^ 
ders  of  Kurdistan  ;  a  lar^  part  of  the  conutrr 
of  the  mountain  Nestorians,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Chaldeans  living  within  the  limits 
of  the  Turkish  empire.  Telkeif,  one  of  their 
largest  villages,  about  9  miles  from  Mosul,  con- 
tains 5,000  inhabitants,  and  Elkosh  3,000  more. 
H  is  estimated  that  more  than  40,000  nomi- 
nal Christians  in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  speak 
the  Pellahi.  Some  of  the  villages  to  the  cast 
of  Mosul  are  inhabited  principally  by  the  Ja- 
cobites. 

The  diplomatic  emissaries  of  Borne  hare 
been  in  this  region  for  centuries,  not  preaching 
the  Gospel,  but  straining  every  nerve  to  induce 
the  oriental  churches  to  acknowledge  the  Pope, 
and  whenever  they  have  succeeded  they  have 
only  removed  the  people  further  from  Gospd 
influences,  though  the  change  ^ected  has  not 
been  so  radical  as  to  remove  all  dan^r  of  re- 
turn to  a  purer  faith  j  a  rrault  which  their 
t3rrannical  measures  in  some  instances  farois 
rather  than  retards. 

The  Rev.  Horatio  Southgate,  sent  out  by  the 
American  Episcopal  Church,  visited  Mosul  m 
1838,  on  his  tour  of  exploration  through  Tin^ 
key  and  Persia.  But  Uie  first  Protestant  ffli^ 
sionaries  who  resided  here  were  Dr.  A.  Grant 
and  Rev.  A.  K.  Hinsdale,  who  occupied  the 
as  an  outpost  of  their  mission  to  the  mountain 
Nestorians,  in  1841.  Rev.  C.  0.  Mitchell  ba| 
died  on  the  way  at  the  village  of  Moshtafia,  ntfr 
Mardin,  June  27th.  Mrs.  Mitchell  liTcd  w 
reach  Mosul,  but  died  there  July  12,5  dajs 
after  her  arrival ;  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  ▼c'* 
themselves  prostrated  by  disease.    Thus  was 
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the  mission  baptized  in  suffering  at  the  outset. 
On  Mr.  Hinfioale's  recovery  nothing  but  his 
ignorance  of  the  Arabic  prevented  his  laboring 
at  once  among  the  Jacobites,  who,  hard  press- 
ed by  the  Papists,  were  eager  for  instruction. 
Providence  at  this  time  sent  to  his  aid  a  Jacob- 
ite ecclesiastic  from  Malabar,  who,  educated  in 
the  English  College  at  Cottayan,  was  on  his 
way  to  be  ordained  bishop  by  the  Patriarch 
at  Mardin.  He  preachea  the  Gospel  in  the 
churches  and  had  much  religious  intercourse 
with  the  people.  On  the  12th  of  November, 
1842,  Rev.  Thomas  Laurie  and  wife  joined  the 
mission  ;  but  on  the  17th  of  the  following 
month  Mr.  Hinsdale  was  called  to  his  rest, 
leaving  the  mission  even  weaker  than  it  was 
before. 

The  massacre  of  the  Nestorians,  in  1843, 
tamed  the  attention  of  the  missionaries  more 
exclusively  to  Mosul,  and  "  a  great  door  and 
effectual  was  opened  to  them,  but  there  were 
many  adversaries."  The  opposition,  however, 
did  not  originate  so  much  among  the  people 
themselves  as  from  men  who  came  from  Chris- 
tian lands,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  oppos- 
ing the  labors  of  evangelical  Protestants. 
Tet,  notwithstanding  all,  the  truth  was  made 
known,  and  agitation  only  stimulated  investi- 
gation. One  man  at  least  gave  delightful  evi- 
dence that  he  was  taught  of  God,  and  others 
were  intellectually  convinced,  if  not  savingly 
converted.  But  the  trials  of  the  mission  were 
not  yet  over.  On  the  morning  of  December 
16,  death  removed  Mrs.  Laurie  from  among 
them ;  and  on  the  24th  of  April,  1844,  the 
little  band  was  again  bereaved  in  the  loss  of 
Dr.  Grant,  the  pioneer  of  the  enterprise  ;  but 
not  till  the  Bev.  Azariah  Smith,  M.D.,  had 
been  sent  to  minister  to  his  last  hours,  and  aid 
the  survivors  by  his  practical  faith  and  devot- 
ed spirit  The  early  history  of  this  mission 
would  thus  seem  to  be  little  more  than  a  record 
of  the  death  of  its  members  ;  but  the  field  was 
80  full  of  promise  that  the  survivors  would  not 
have  left  it,  nor  would  the  Board  have  recall- 
ed them,  but  for  the  published  intention  of  the 
American  Episcopalians  to  occupy  the  field. 
Yielding  to  their  prior  claim,  the  missionaries 
reluctantly  turned  away  from  this  interesting 
field  on  the  22d  of  October,  1844. 

But  the  intentions  of  the  Episcopal  church 
were  never  carried  out,  and  for  5  years  Mosul 
received  only  brief  visits  at  distant  intervals 
from  Bev.  Messrs.  Bowen  and  Sandreczki, 
English  missionaries  to  the  Jews  in  Bagdad. 
The  report  of  the  piety  of  the  solitary  disciple 
left  there,  led  to  the  visit  of  Messrs.  Perkins 
and  Stocking,  in  May,  1849  ;  and  on  the  22d 
of  November  following,  Bev.  J.  E.  Ford,  of 
Aleppo,  came,  and  remained  till  April  10th, 
1950 ;  and  before  he  left,  the  Bev.  I).  W. 
Marsh  entered  on  his  labors  (March  20)  in 
very  encouraging  circumstances.  Bev.  W. 
F.  Williams  and  family  joined  him  May  16, 
1851,  and  on  November  3,  a  little  church  of  8 


members  was  formed,  which  we  hope  is  only 
the  germ  of  better  things  to  come.  Bev. 
Henry  Lobdell,  M.D.,  joined  the  mission  May 
8, 1852,  and  the  latest  accounts,  though  they 
tell  the  usual  tale  of  persecution  from  the  pa- 
pists, leagued  with  the  civil  government,  yet  indi- 
cate a  preparation  for  an  extensive  reformation, 
which  may  take  place  at  no  very  distant  day. 
The  political  power  of  the  nominal  Christians 
in  this  region  is  much  less  than  that  of  the 
larger  communities  nearer  the  capital.  The 
Monammedans,  too,  are  much  more  accessible 
than  elsewhere,  and  both  these  tilings  encour- 
age us  to  hope  that  there  are  glad  tidings  soon 
to  issue  from  Mosul,  to  all  who  love  the  king- 
dom of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

For  more  extended  notices,  see  Missionary 
Heraldf  1839,  seq. ;  RuJi's  Narrative  of  a  Resi- 
dence in  Kurdistan;  Laurie s  Dr.  Grant  and 
the  Mountain  Nestorians,  &c.,  &c. — Bev.  T. 
Laubie. 

Present  Condition  and  future  prospects  of  the 
Assyrian  Mission — Rev.  Mr. Marsh  to  tfte  author. 
— *'  The  field  of  the  Assyrian  mission  includes 
the  city  of  Diarbekir  on  the  north  with  some 
40,000  inhabitants,  Mardin  with  20,000,  Jczi- 
rah  with  7,000,  Mosul  with  45,000,  Arhil  with 
perhaps  10,000,  and  Bagdad  with  its  60  or 
70,000.  It  includes  a  population  of  some 
70,000  Christians,  (beside  a  much  larger  Mos- 
lem ]X)pulation,)  of  whom  about  35,000  are  of 
Jacobite,  20,000  of  Nestorian,  and  15,000  of 
Armenian  origin.  But  from  these  three  sects 
large  numbers  have  become  papal — say  of  the 
Nestorians  17,000,  of  the  Armenians  5,000, 
and  of  the  Jacobites  3,000,  making  the  papal 
element  over  one-third.  Of  course  these  num- 
bers are  only  approximate,  but  they  agree  very 
nearly  with  the  nest  authorities,  though  based 
upon  a  separate  estimate.  The  strength  of  the 
Jacobites  is  in  Jebal  Tour,  or  between  Mardin 
and  Jezirah,  near  the  middle  of  the  field.  The 
strength  of  the  papal  Nestorians  is  upon  the 
plain  east  of  Mosut ;  that  of  the  Armenians  of 
our  field  at  Mardin  and  Diarbekir.  There  are 
some  Jacobites  in  the  whole  field,  but  almost 
no  Armenians  in  the  southern  part  and  almost 
no  Jacobites  in  the  northern. 

"  Stations  are  established  at  Diarbekir  and 
Mosul,  undoubtedly  the  best  points  for  the 
present.  Churches  have  been  formed  at  each 
of  these  places,  consisting  now  at  Mosul  of  12 
members,  at  Diarbekir  of  11.  The  average 
attendance  for  a  few  months  past  at  the  fullest 
Sabbath  service  has  been  at  Diarbekir  over 
100,  and  here  over  30.  There  is  a  flourishing 
school  for  boys  at  Diarbekir,  and  also  one  for 
girls,  so  promising  that  we  have  applied  for  a 
female  teacher  from  America,  liiere  are  in 
the  schools  at  Mosul  over  80  learning  to  read. 
There  are  schools  also  at  Hince,  near  Diarbe- 
kir, and  at  Naherwan  and  Jezirah. 

'*  At  Diarbekir  the  great  present  want  is  a 
force  upon  the  spot  to  cherish  the  little  church 
and  to  guide  and  encourage  the  work.    We 
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have  been  obliged  to  abandon  that  station 
with  little  present  pxx)8pect  of  occupation  be- 
fore at  least  next  spring.  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  more  promising  point  was  ever  terapo- 
raril}'  abandoned  by  missionaries  of  the  Ame- 
rican Board.  It  will  be  supplied  with  native 
helpers  who  will  sustain  preaching,  but  it 
needs  at  least  three  missionaries.  The  occa- 
sion of  leaving  that  point  has  been  detailed  in 
letters  to  the  rooms  to  which  you  doubtless 
have  access.  The  station  remained  half  man- 
ned till  the  health  of  Mrs.  Dunmore  failed,  and 
should  Mr.  Walker  be  left  alone  there  a  simi- 
lar result  must  inevitably  ensue.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  these  interior  sta- 
tions we  arc  cut  ofif  from  the  refreshment  of 
occasional  intercourse  with  travelers,  and  at 
Diarbekir  there  is  no  consular  protection. 
We  need  the  prayers  of  Christians  that  mis- 
sionaries may  be  supplied  for  and  protected 
in  Diarbekir. 

^*  So  long  as  stations  are  half  manned,  the 
work  must  be  expected  to  languish ;  and  all 
Western  Asia  is  half  manned.  All  the  mem- 
bers sympathize,  for,  whatever  may  be  the 
division  into  missions,  we  are  one  body  in 
Christ.  So  long  as  the  Armenians  are  neg- 
lected and  left  to  perish,  while  calling  to 
American  Christians  for  help,  we  are  left  un- 
heard to  plead  from  a  greater  distance  for 
wants  less  obvious,  requiring  a  more  vigorous 
exercise  of  faith. 

"  The  great  want  at  Mosul  and  for  the  As- 
syrian field  is  a  seminary  for  young  men  to 
train  up  preachers,  to  awaken  mind,  to  pre- 
vent the  waste  of  sending  to  Beirut,  where,  by 
the  distance  from  his  house,  in  case  a  boy  turns 
out  ill,  the  evil  is  greatly  increased.  For  thi^ 
we  have  urged  the  sending  out  of  additional 
missionaries.  But  how  shall  they  get  here  ? 
They  have  agauntlet  to  run.  When  Dr.  Lob- 
dell  came,  the  wants  of  Aintab  were  so  ex- 
ccedingly  pressing,  that  a  petition  and  most 
urgent  entreaties  were  used  by  the  natives  to 
detain  him  there.  We  are  glad  that  that  rob- 
bery of  our  field  was  not  consummated.  Had 
Dr.  Lobdell  known  that  the  Committee  at 
home  would  acquiesce  in  his  stay  there,  he 
would  have  remained.  I  only  allude  to  this 
to  show  that  the  apathy  of  the  American 
church,  in  leaving  that  great  Armenian  field 
without  any  adequate  supply  of  laborers,  crip- 
ples us.  We  want  the  attention  of  American 
Christians  drawn  to  their  suicidal  policy  of 
neglecting  vast  immortal  interests,  whose  mo- 
mentous issues  eternity  alone  can  compute. 
How  many  a  wealthy  family  is  being  ruined, 
especially  in  its  younger  branches,  by  the 
hoarded  manna !  How  many  I  know  person- 
ally, training  up  children  in  the  worship  of 
mammon,  bowing  down  to  the  golden  calf  ! 
Alas  !  though  that  manna  would  be  bread  of 
life  to  many  famishing  ones  here,  it  comes  not ! 
We  want  J  and  must  have  for  the  success  of  our 
work,  the  sober,  prayerful  attention  of  Chris- 


tians to  the  feebleness  of  their  efforts.  For 
want  of  one  more  man,  in  raising  the  timbers 
of  a  house,  the  joists  and  beams  fell  back,  and 
crushed  many  of  those  toiling  their  utmost 
Is  it  wise — is  it  prudent,  to  leave  a  few  labor- 
ers to  die  with  over-work  ? 

"  The  occupation  of  Mardin  is  desirable,  ex- 
ceedingly desirable,  provided  we  have  faith. 
Some  Cnristians  seem  to  think  that  we  are  to 
wait  till  Satan  comes  crouching  to  us,  laying 
down  his  arms,  and  offering  us  the  keys  of  bis 
strongholds.  He  has  been  forced  to  tbis  in 
some  cities  of  Western  Asia ;  but  eball  ve 
leave  these  other  cities  till  they  throw  down 
their  battlements  and  urge  us  in  ?  Faith  is 
the  great  iran^,  that  the  kingdom  of  beaven 
may  suffer  violence  and  the  violent  take  it  by 
force.  We  want  sath  a  mighty  moral  moTe- 
mcnt  behind  ns,  that  we  shall  feel  that  we  are 
boi-ne  on  to  new  efforts  as  by  some  silent  gul^ 
stream  flowing  from  our  native  land.  If 
America  were  only  enlisted  for  our  socces, 
and  following  us  with  eager  wishes,  as  gen- 
erals and  soldiers  WTre  followed  to  the  balls  of 
Montezuma,  then  they  would  not  withhold 
their  reinforcements,  nor  that  best  of  all  gift-s 
their  prayers.  ' 

"  As  to  the  future  prospects  of  our  work,  niy 
impression  is,  that  if  tnis  effort  making  in 
Western  Asia /a?/  fioir,  a  century  will  not  «e 
it  renewed  under  such  promising  auspices. 
If  it  fail,  it  can  only  be  from  the  storms  of  low- 
ering war,  which  seems  not  at  all  probable,  or 
from  the  dcadness  of  the  American  church. 
Were  the  American  church  now  to  call  ns 
back,  old  Assyrian  kings  would  break  the 
silence  of  ages  and  rise  like  muffled  Samnels 
to  reproach  us.  ITje  very  stones  would  cry 
out.  , 

"  Vhimatelyy  these  efforts  cannot  fail.  Td- 
less  God's  promises  are  a  fable, — ^unless  Chris- 
tianity is  a  delusion,  and  God  himself  a  being 
indifferent  and  neglectful  of  his  creatures,  this 
nreaching  of  his  Gospel  cannot  return  void. 
With  rapt  anticipation  we  watch  the  great 
changes  bursting  upon  the  world — the  opcnii« 
seals  of  the  vision  of  the  church  militant  and 
millenial.  The  day  seems  at  hand  for  Moslems 
to  accept  Christ.  At  our  dispensair  we  shnn 
not  to  point  them  to  the  great  PbvFician. 
Thev  listen  with  respect  to  that  woir,  for  which 
our  l)lood  would  redden  these  streets,  were  tbcy 
what  they  were  twenty  years  since.  Their 
spirit  is  broken  ;  they  expect  the  downfall  of 
their  religion.    Their  expectation  ujwn  this 

foint  is  in  advance  of  the  Christian  church, 
t  is  not  for  mortal  man  to  be  wise  upon  what 
God  has  sealed  ;  but  we  wait  in  hope.  H<^f* 
thrills  in  our  hearts  and  rises  to  full  assuranc^ 
Let  the  cannons  roll  on ;  let  swords  gleam  ajd 
drip,  and  the  spears  and  chariots  of  war.  TO 
King  of  many  crowns  is  marching  forth,  y  ^ 
expect  the  fall  of  distant  Rome ;  and  that  Wi 
will  make  freemen  of  her  slaves  here,  ^f 
hearts  anticipate  glad  things.    Wc  rejoice  m 
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the  God  of  our  salvation.    With  sincere  es- 
teem, yonr  brother  iu  Christ, 

"DwiQHT  W.  Mabsh. 

"MoscL,  M»y8, 1854." 

MOTEER :  One  of  the  Molucca  Islands, 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

MOTITO  :  A  station  of  the  French  Pro- 
testants among  the  Bechuanas  of  8oath  Af- 
rica, 9  miles  sonth-west  of  Old  Lattikoo,  and 
about  19  miles  from  the  frontier  of  the  colony. 
It  has  five  oat^tations.  Rev.  J.  Fredoux,  the 
missionary  at  this  station,  has  married  the  sec- 
ond daughter  of  Rev.  Robert  Moflfat,  of  the 
Knruman. 

MOUNT  COKE :  A  station  of  the  Wes- 
leyans  in  Kafiraria. 

MOUNT  V AUGHAN,:  A  station  of  the 
Episcopal  Board,  at  Cape  Palmas,  West  Af- 
rica. 

MOUNT  ZION  :  A  station  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  among  the  Cherokee  Indians. 

MUFTI :  The  chief  of  the  ecclesiastical 
order,  or  primate,  of  the  Mussulman  religion. 
The  authority  of  the  mufti  is  very  great  in  the 
Ottoman  empire ;  for  even  the  Sultan  himself, 
if  he  will  preserve  any  appearance  of  TCligion, 
cannot,  without  first  hearing  his  opinion,  put 
any  person  to  death,  or  so  much  as  inflict  any 
corporeal  punishment  When  the  mufti  comes 
into  his  presence,  the  grand  seignior  himself 
rises  up  before  him.  Yet  the  grand  seignior 
appoints  him  to  office,  and  the  nonors  paid  to 
him  have  become  little  more  than  form.  If 
the  Sultan  does  not  like  his  decision,  he  dis- 
misses him  and  appoints  another. 

MUSSULMAN  :  A  professor  of  the  re- 
ligion  of  Mohammed. 

MUTTRA :  A  celebrated  citv,  of  great 
aatiquity,  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Jnmna,  about  30  miles  N.N.E.  from  A^a, 
and  80  miles  S.S.E.  from  Delhi.  Population, 
80,000,  of  whom  about  on&eighth  are  Moham- 
medans. Mr.  Philips,  of  the  English  Baptist 
Mission,  removed  to  this  place  in  1844. 

MYNPURIE  :  A  station  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Board  in  Northern  India,  40  miles  west 
of  Futtehgurh. 

MYSORE  :  A  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name,  in  Southern  Hindostan,  near 
the  western  coast,  to  the  north-west  of  Ma- 
dura. It  is  also  occupied  by  the  Wesleyan 
MissionaiT  Society. 

NAGETrCOIL:  A  town  in  Southern 
India,  in  the  Travancore  district,  a  little 
north-west  of  Cape  Comorin.  A  station  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society. 

NAGPORE :  A  large  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gundwana,  the  capital  of  the  Boonsla 
Mahrattas,  lat.  20©  9'  N.,  long.  79^  11'  E. 
It  is  elevated  4,104  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in 
the  hot  season,  has  a  decided  advantage  over 
other  stations,  the  night  being  almost  invariar 
bly  cool  and  pleasant ;  and  in  the  winter  sea- 
son, it  ifl  so  cool  as  sometimes  to  produce  hoar 


frost  and  ice.    Population  in  1825, 115,000 
A  station  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

NAIN  :  A  station  of  the  United  Brethren 
in  Labrador. 

NANKING  :  The  capital  of  the  Kiang 
su  province,  and  former  capital  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  situated  on  the  southern  banks  of  the 
Yangtsz-kiang,  in  lat  32^  N.,  and  long.  119^ 
E.     (See  China,) 

NAMAQUALAND  :  See  Africa,  Southr 
€tn,. 

NARSINGDARCHOKE  :  A  station  of 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  Bengal. 

NASSAU  :  The  capital  of  the  bland  of 
New  Providence,  W.  I.,  and  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  island.  A  station  of  the  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Society,  and  also  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
pagating the  Gospel. 

NASSUCK  :  A  large  town  and  place  of 
pilgrimage  on  the  Godavery,  principally  in- 
habited by  Brahmins.  Population  in  1820, 
30,000.  Near  Nassuck,  the  seat  and  centre 
of  Brahminism  in  the  Decoan,  are  extensive 
Buddhist  excavations,  which  extend  round  a 
high  conical  hill,  five  miles  from  the  town,  with 
many  Buddhist  figures  and  inscriptions,  with- 
out the  slightest  Hindoo  vestiges.  Church 
Missionary  Society. 

NATAL  :  The  colony  of  Natal  lies  in  the 
8.  E.  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  between 
the  latitudes  of  3lo  31',  and  28^  south.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Tukela, 
which  divides  it  from  the  country  of  the  Ama- 
zulu;  on  the  south  by  the  river  Umzimkuln, 
separating  it  from  the  territory  of  the  Ama- 
ponda ;  on  the  east  by  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Qnathamba  ran^e  of  moun- 
tains. Its  length  is  about  180  miles,  and  its 
width  125  miles.  The  white  population  of 
Natal  at  present,  November  1853,  is  estimated 
at  10,000;  most  of  whom  have  immigrated 
from  England  since  1845.  The  colored  popu- 
lation, Zulus  (or  Zulu  Kafires,  as  they  are  some- 
times called),  is  about  120,000.  Most  of  them 
are  remnants  of  tribes  which  originally  occu-> 

Sied  this  territory,  but  were  conquered  and 
ispersed  by  the  tyrant  Chaka.  When  the 
British  established  their  authority  in  Na- 
tal, multitudes,  from  all  sides,  returned  to  the 
land  of  their  nativity  for  protection.  Most,, 
however,  have  come  from  the  country  of  the 
Amazulu  within  a  few  years  past,  and  the 
number  of  refugees  is  increasing.  Natal,  for 
several  years  past,  has  been  in  a  state  of  ouict 
and  safety,  though  apprehensions  have  been 
entertained  by  some  that  Umpandi,  the  present 
King  of  Amazulu,  would  invade  the  colony., 
lliese  fears,  for  the  most  part,  are  now  laid* 
aside ;  for  Umpandi,  with  his  present  force  is 
unable  to  cope  with  the  Dutch  Boers  who  are* 
settling,  without  his  permission,  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  his  territory.  So  numerous  havo 
been  the  rcfhgees  from  nis  dominion,  that  it  i& 
doubtful  whether  the  tyrannical  chief  can  mns* 
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ter  more  than  50,000  warriors.  Ufakn,  the 
king  of  the  Amaponda,  ib  more  pacific  than 
most  of  the  Kaflfre  ohiefe,  and  endeayors  to 
live  on  good  terms  with  his  white  neighbors. 
He  is  far  more  powerful  than  Umpandi,  and 
commands  an  army  of  80,000  fighting  men. 
The  natives  of  Natal  are  split  up  into  nnmer- 
008  petty  tribes,  each  tribe  having  a  chief  of 
its  own,  who,  however,  is  amenable  to  British 
authority.  Constant  iealoosies  and  animosities 
exist  amon^  these  trioes,  and  nothing  but  fear 
of  the  English  Government  prevents  tnem  from 
destroying  each  other.  The  greater  part  of 
the  natives  in  this  colony  dwell  on  locations 
assigned  them  by  Government,  and  over  each 
location  is  placed  a  white  magistrate,  to  keep 
order,  to  collect  the  annual  tax,  which  is  seven 
shillings  per  hat,  settle  their  nomeroos  disputes, 
&c.  When  cases  presented  by  the  natives  are 
not  satisfJACtorily  settled  by  the  magistrates, 
they  have  the  privilege  of  appealing  to  the 
lieut.  Governor  of  the  colony. 

Natal  Harbor, — ^The  coast  is  skirted  by  a 
dense  "  bush,"  or  forest  of  thorn  trees,  vines, 
and  brambles,  and  the  monotony  of  the  scene 
is  relieved  only  by  the  mountains  of  silvery 
spray  which  indicate  the  mouths  of  the  nu- 
merous rivers.  The  only  elevated  and  striking 
object  is  the  bluff,  a  rocky  promontory,  desig- 
nating the  entrance  to  the  port.  At  its  foot 
is  a  great  sand  bar,  the  dread  of  all  comers  to 
Natal,  and  the  chief  barrier  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  colony.  The  people  of  Natal  are 
exerting  themselves  to  construct  a  break- 
water far  enough  into  the  sea,  not  only  to 
break  the  violence  of  the  waves,  but  to  check 
the  drifting  of  the  sand  into  the  harbor. 

D' Urban. — ^An  hour's  walk  or  ride  from  the 
harbor,  in  an  ox  wagon,  through  the  sand, 
brings  one  to  the  only  seaport  town  in  this 
colony,  which  is  called  D'Urban,  in  honor  of 
Bir  Benjamin  D'Urban.  The  streets  of  this 
town  which  were  laid  out  by  the  Dutch  at  right 
angles,  are  wide  and  convenient  for  trading 
with  large  wagons,  but  intolerably  sandy. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  one  story  high,  and 
made  of  "  wattle  and  daub  "—that  is,  long 
sticks  woven  together  between  posts  and  pla»- 
tered  with  mud.  The  roofs  are  thatched  with 
long  grass.  Some  nice  brick  buildings  are 
now  going  up,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
place  is  rapidly  improving.  The  Wesleyans, 
the  largest  religious  society  in  Natal,  have 
here  two  houses  of  worship,  one  for  the  whites, 
and  one  for  the  colorca  population.  The 
Episcopalians,  the  Congregationalists,  the 
Baptists,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  have  also 
their  sanctuaries.  New  churches  for  the  troops 
are  about  to  be  erected,  ot  an  expense  of  £10,- 
i)00.  The  people  of  D'Urban  are  mostly  mer- 
chants and  mechanics.  But  few  among  them 
are  wealthy.  Bome  of  the  oldest  residents  in 
the  colony,  who  occupy  farms,  are  agricultur- 
ists or  graziers,  possess  lar^c  herds  of  cattle, 
And  are  in  comfortable  circumstances.    The 


Natal  Bay  abounds  in  fish,  with  which  tbe 
market  of  D'Urban  is  supplied ;  and  there  is 
no  lack  of  good  bee(  pork,  mutton,  venisoD, 
and  fowls.  D'Urban  suflRers  for  the  want  of 
ffood  water.  All  that  is  suitable  for  drinking 
is  brought  in  hogsheads  from  the  Uniqu 
river,  wnich  is  alMut  tiiree  miles  distant  or 
caught  from  the  roofe  of  the  houses  when  it 
rains.  The  water  of  the  wells  is  bracki^ 
and  induces  cutaneous  diseases.  This  deficies* 
cy  of  ffood  water,  it  is  supposed,  may  be  rem- 
edied oy  turning  the  Uniqui  river  across  tbe 
lonp  flat  on  which  the  town  is  built  Tbe  ex- 
periment will  doubtless  be  made  if  Natal  coo- 
tinues  to  prosper.  D'Urban  is  a  place  of 
great  importance,  as  all  the  trade  witb  the 
tribes  on  the  northern  borders  of  Natal  pa^i@ 
through  it,  and  most  of  the  trade  with  tbe 
Dutch  farmers  over  the  Quathamba  MnaD* 
tains,  and  beyond  the  Orange  river,  amooDt* 
ing  to  many  thousands  of  pounds. 

Two  weekly  newspapers  are  published  in 
D'Urban,  and  are  well  conducted.  There  is 
also  a  day  school  for  children,  supported  bj 
government  Intemperance  and  horse-nciog 
are  quite  prevalent 

Pietermaritzburg.-^The  town  next  is  import- 
ance to  D'Urban  in  Natal,  is  Pietenmritz- 
burg,  or  Petermauritzburg,  as  it  is  sometimes 
spelled,  the  capital  of  the  colony.  It  is  about 
50  miles  from  D'Urban,  situated  in  a  large 
vallfcy  nearly  surrounded  by  high  hills,  and 

f>rcscnts  a  beautiful  appearance.  Its  streets, 
ike  those  of  D'Urban,  are  laid  out  at  right 
angles,  are  broad,  and  dbaded  on  each  side  by 
large  and  beautiful  trees.  Water,  vbich 
never  fails  in  the  driest  season,  is  conducted 
through  the  streets  on  each  side,  from  which 
every  nouse  may  be  supplied,  and  every  garden 
irrigated.  The  Lieut  Governor  of  the  col(v 
ny,  his  Secretary,  and  other  chief  officers  of 
Government,  have  their  residence  at  this  pla<*- 
Extensive  barracks  have  been  erected  for 
British  soldiers,  and  part  of  a  regiment  is 
quartered  in  them. 

The  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Indenen- 
dents,  Wesleyans  and   Catholics  have  their 
houses  of  worship.    A  large  and  floorishiD? 
school  is  suppoited  by  Government    Tbree 
papers  are    published,   the   "Independent, 
"  Government  Gaieteer,"  and  "  Witness  lor 
the  People."    The  morals  of  this  place  arc  far 
in  advance  of  those  in  D'Urban,  and  for  health- 
fulness  of  climate  and  beauty  of  appearoace, 
it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  locality  in  the  col- 
ony. .   ,, 
The  trade  of  Pietermaritzburgis  principaiij 
with  the  Dutch  farmers  who  come  from  bcrocKi 
the  Quathamba  Mountains,  some  ten  days 
journey  with  the  ox  wagon,  and  cxchan/re 
their  ivory,  wheat,  and  wool  for  grocerifs, 
clothing,  4c. 

Sceneri}—Climate~-Pro8ped8  of  the  Coi^^y-': 
Natal  is  preeminent  for  the  beauty  of  its  iand- 
scapes.    Along  the  coast,  the  sorfsce  is  i« 
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the  most  part  lerel ;  bnt  inland,  at  the  dbh 
tance  of  abont  15  miles,  rugged  in  the  extreme. 
A  chain  of  high  table  Ian&  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  colony,  intersected  by  nnmerons 
riyefs  which  have  worn  deep  chasms  to  the 
low  eonntrj.  During  Jane  and  July  (the 
winter  months)  the  natives  barn  off  the  long 
g^rass,  and  the  nills  and  ralleys  assnme  a  dark 
and  moornfol  tmpecL  Bat  in  September  and 
October  the  rain  descends  copioashr,  and  the 
whole  country  is  coTered,  as  if  by  magic, 
with  a  carpet  of  green.  The  scenery  is  then 
troly  magnificent  Natal  is  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  healthiest  places  in  Africa. 
The  tops  of  the  Qnathamba  Moantains  are 
snpposed  to  afford  a  cooling  medium  for  the 
hot  winds  which  come  from  the  interior,  and 
hence  Natal  is  exempt  from  that  debilitating 
fttmosphere  which  is  the  scoorge  of  other 
warm  climates.  The  Natal  climate  is  mild 
and  temperate,  the  atmosphere  delightfolly 
elear,  and  those  noxious  yapors  which  prove 
■0  un&vorable  to  health  ana  longevity  at  De- 
lagoa  Bay,  on  the  Gaboon  and  Zanzibar  coasts, 
are  here  unknown.  Daring  the  summer,  the 
heat  is  seldom  so  ^reat  as  to  render  out-of- 
door  labor  oppressive;  and  in  winter,  it  is 
rarely  cold  enough  to  render  a  fire  necessary. 
It  is  the  united  testimony  of  foreign  residents, 
that  this  colony  is  remarkably  free  from  those 
diseases  which  are  common  in  their  lather- 
lands.  In  no  English  colony  exist  in  a  greater 
degree  the  elements  of  prosperity,  viz.,  abun- 
dance and  cheapness  of  labor,  fertility  of  soil, 
plenty  of  food,  healthfulneas  of  climate,  &c. 
Natal  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  It  is  but  recently 
that  the  tide  of  immigration  has  turned  to- 
wards its  shores.  But  from  what  has  been 
already  seen  of  the  production  of  sugar,  cot- 
ton, nee,  cofifee,  indigo,  wheat,  barley,  and 
com,  of  her  wool  ^wing  iUstricts,  and  her 
animal  market,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  increasing  exports  will  give  an  im- 
petus to  trade  and  industry,  ami  thus  the 
colony  will  ere  long  be  filled  with  Europeans. 
—  Bbv.  Josiah  Ttlbr,  missionary  to  the  SkUutj 
abridged  from  the  Puritan  Reeoraer, 

NAVIGATORS'  ISLANDS :  See  Samoa. 

NAZARETH  :  One  of  forty  native  Chris- 
tian villages,  formed  in  Tinnevellv  by  the  Na- 
tive Phikinthropic  Society,  in  order  to  shelter 
converts  from  persecution.  Also,  a  station  of 
the  Moravians  in  Jamaica,  W.  L 

NEGAPATAM :  A  town  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  and  district  of  Tanjore,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  British  collector  for  the  district, 
situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
162  miles  south  by  east  from  Madras.  The  na- 
tive town  is  extensive  and  irregular,  and  on  its 
north  side  there  is  a  remarkable  ruin  of  very 
massive  brick  masonry,  about  80  feet  high, 
called  by  mariners  the  Chinese  Pagoda.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Jain  temple.  A  sta- 
tion of  the  Wealeyan  Missionary  Society. 

NEGOMBO :  A  town  on  the  west  coast  <^ 


Ceylon,  20  miles  north  from  Colombo.   A  sta- 
tion of  the  WesWan  Missionary  Society. 

NEGROES  :  The  term  Neero  is  the  Span* 
ish  and  Portugese  word  for  blade.  The  Ne- 
gro race  inhabit  that  portion  of  the  continent 
of  Africa  which  commences  at  the  Great  Des- 
ert of  Sahara,  extending  southerly  to  about 
20^  of  south  latitude,  and  embracing  both  the 
eastern  and  western  coasts  of  the  continent. 

The  skin  and  eyes  of  the  Negro  are  black  ; 
hair  black  and  woolly ;  skull  compreswd  later- 
ally and  in  front ;  forehead  low,  narrow,  and 
slauting ;  cheek  bones  prominent ;  jaws  nar- 
row and  projecting ;  upper  front  teeth  oblique ; 
chin  receding ;  eyes  prominent ;  nose  broad, 
thick,  flat ;  lips  very  thick ;  palms  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  flat ;  knees  turned 
in,  toes  turned  out.  llie  stature  and  physiod 
strong^  are  equal  to  the  European.  Many  of 
them  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
usefbl  arts  and  cultivation. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  Negro  nation  ever 
possessed  a  literature,  or  had  the  ingenuity  to 
invent  an  alphabet,  and  until  recently  this  was 
probably  true ;  but  the  missionaries  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  have  discovered  a 
tribe  in  Western  Africa,  named  Fei,  which 
possess  a  well-constructed  written  language, 
with  books,  the  invention  of  one  of  their  num- 
ber still  living,  which  presents  a  case  as  re- 
markable as  that  of  the  invention  of  the  Cher- 
okee alphabet  Among  the  Negro  race  there 
is  a  great  variety,  greater,  perhaps,  than 
among  any  other  family.  For  accounts  of  the 
civil,  social,  and  religious  condition  of  the 
Negro  race,  and  of  missions  among  them,  see 
WxsTKHM  Africa,  Gaboon,  Fkbhando  Po, 
YoBUBA,  and  Libbbia. 

NELLORE :  A  sUtion  of  the  Church  of 
England  Mission,  in  the  northern  part  of  Cey- 
lon, about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Jaffna. 
Also,  a  large  city  near  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Camatic  in  Bengal — ^the  principal  sta- 
tion of  the  Teloogoo  Mission  of  the  American 
Baptist  Union. 

NELSON :  A  town  in  New  Zealand,  situ- 
ated at  the  bottom  of  Tasman's  Bav,  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  middle  island,  with  a 
population  of  2,100  inhabitants.  The  town  is 
extremely  pretty,  situated  on  a  small  plain  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  hills.  The  climate  is  delight- 
ful. It  Is  a  station  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society. 

NENGENENGE  :  Stotion  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  at  the  Gaboon,  West  Africa. 

NEST0RIAN8  :  Nestorius,  from  whom 
comes  the  name  Ncstorians,  was  a  native  of 
Syria,  and  a  presbyter  of  the  church  at  Anti- 
och,  "  esteemed  and  celebrated,"  says  Neander, 
*<  on  account  of  the  rigid  austerity  of  bis  life 
and  the  impressive  fervor  of  his  preaching." 
He  was  maae  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a.  d. 
428.  PoeaesBed  of  an  honest  and  pious  zeal,  he 
was  wanting  probably  in  that  prudence  and 
moderation  by  which  his  nal  should  have  been 
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governed ;  and  while  his  intemperate  efforts  to 
suppress  various  heresies  provoked,  his  unguard- 
ed language  laid  him  open  to  the  attacks  of 
some  who  were  jealous  of  his  influence,  or  as- 
pired to  his  position.  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
became  his  fierce  antagonist,  and  Nestorius 
was  soon  himself  accused  of  heresy ;  first,  in 
denying  that  Marv  was  the  mother  of  God, 
and  second,  in  holding  that  there  were  two 
persons  as  well  as  two  natures  in  Christ  He 
denied  both  the  charges,  as  they  were  brought 
against  him  ;  but  he  was  deposed  by  the  third 
general  council  at  Ephesus,  a.  d.  431,  and  was 
banished  first  to  Arabia,  and  then  to  Lj^bia, 
and  finally  died  in  Upper  Egypt  His  friends 
denied  the  fairness  of  nis  trial,  and  the  justice 
of  his  condemnation,  and  his  opinions  were 
warmly  defended,  especially  among  his  coun- 
trymen in  the  East  The  flourishing  school  for 
the  education  of  dlvipes  at  Edessa,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, to  which  many  Persian  youth  resorted, 
became  eminently  the  seat  from  which  the  sect 
extended  into  Persia.  This  school  was  broken 
np  on  account  of  its  Kestorianism  by  the  em- 
peror Zeno,  in  489,  but  the  consequence  was 
only  the  transfer  of  the  school  to  Nisibis,  where 
it  could  fully  develop  itself  under  the  Persian 
government,  and  where  for  many  years,  Bar- 
sumas,  a  zealous  Nestorian,  had  been  bishop. 
Having  pow  its  principal  seat  in  Persia,  the 
sect  was  fostered  by  tne  rivalry  existing  be- 
tween the  governments  of  Persia  and  Constan- 
tinople, and  on  the  death  of  the  archbishop  of 
Seleucia,  a.  d.  496,  Babeus  (or  Babacus)  a 
Nestorian,  was  chosen  his  successor.  He  de- 
clared himself  Patriarch  of  the  East,  and  held 
a  synod,  or  council,  a.  d.  499,  at  which  the 
whole  Persian  church  professed  itself  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Nestorian  party. 

From  A.  D.  485  to  a.  d.  640  the  Nestorians 
were  under  Persian  authority,  generally  favor- 
ed, but  sometimes  persecuted.  From  640  to 
1257  they  were  subject  to  Arabian  caliphs. 
In  1258,  on  the  taking  of  Bagdad  by  the 
grandson  of  Gengis  Khan,  the  power  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Tartars.  The  patriarchs  resided 
at  Seleucia  until  a.  d.  762,  when  Bagdad  be- 
coming the  capital  of  the  Saracenic  empire ;  it 
became  also  the  seat  of  the  patriarchs,  who 
now  took  the  title  of  patriarch  of  Babylon  and 
Bagdad. 

"  The  Nestorians,"  says  Mosheim,  (EcHist., 
vol.  I.  p.  93,)  "after  they  had  obtained  a  fixed 
residence  in  Persia,  and  had  located  the  head 
of  their  sect  at  Seleucia,  were  as  successful  as 
they  were  industrious  in  disseminating  their 
doctrines  in  the  countries  lying  without  the 
Roman  empire.  It  appears  from  unquestion- 
able documents,  still  existing,  that  there  were 
numerous  societies  in  all  parts  of  Persia,  in 
li.(]ia,in  Armenia,  in  Arabia,  in  Syria,  and  in 
(.tliii*  countries,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
j)utriarch  of  Seleucia  during  this  (the  6th)  cen- 
tury." Of  the  7th  century  he  says,  (Ec.  Hist, 
vol.  L  p.  499,)  "  The  Christian  religion  was,  in 


this  centorv,  difibsed  beyond  its  former  bounds, 
both  in  the  eastern  and  western  countries. 
In  the  east,  the  Nestorians,  with  incredible 
industry  and  perseverance,  labored  to  propa- 
gate it  from  Peraia,  Syria,  and  India,  among 
the  barbarous  and  savage  nations  inhabiting 
the  deserts  and  the  remotest  shores  of  A  sia.    In 

{larticular,  the  vast  empire  of  China  was  en> 
ightened,  by  their  aseal  and  industry,  with  liie 
light  of  Christianity." 

At  this  timC)  from  the  5th  to  the  9th  cen- 
tury, the  Nestorians  had  schools,  some  of  which 
were  quite  oelebrated,  designed  e^iecially, 
though  not  exclusively,  for  the  education  of 
ecclesiastics.  **  Previous  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  caliphs,  the  Nestorians  had  become  widdy 
extended.  They  occupied,  almost  to  the  ex- 
elusion  of  other  Christian  sects,  the  r^oo 
which  forms  the  modem  kinedom  of  Persia,  ia 
all  parts  of  which  they  had  churches.  Tliey 
were  numerous  in  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and 
Arabia.  They  had  churches  in  oyria  and  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus.  ITiey  had  churches 
among  the  mountains  of  Malabar  in  India. 
They  had  numerous  churches  in  the  vast  re- 
gions of  Tartary,  from  the  Caspian  sea  to 
Mount  Imaus,  and  beyond,  through  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  now  known  as  Chinese  "luirtary, 
and  even  in  China  itself.  The  names  of  twen- 
ty-five metropolitan  sees  are  on  record,  which 
of  course  embraced  a  far  greater  number  of 
bishoprics,  and  still  more  numerous  societies  or 
churches." 

But  at  this  time  Christianitv,  as  exhibited 
in  the  lives  of  its  professors,  had  lost  not  a 
little  of  its  purity  and  its  power ;  and  even  if 
we  suppose  the  Nestorians  to  have  been  more 
correct  in  doctrine  and  more  Christian  in  life 
than  other  sects,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  published  the  pure  Gospel,  or 
that  they  exhibited,  generally,  the  light  of  m 
holy  life.  Of  the  tenth  century  Moshei^  says, 
"All  are  agreed  that  in  this  century  the  state 
of  Christianity  was  everywhere  most  wretched, 
on  account  of  the  amazing  ignorance,  and  the 
consequent  superstition  and  debased  morals  of 
the  age,  and  also  from  other  causes."  Early  in 
the  efeventh  century  a  Mogul  prince,  in  Cathay, 
fthe  northern  part  of  China)  was  converted  to 
Christianity  by  the  Nestorians,  and  perhaps, 
taking  the  name  of  John  upon  his  baptism,  oe 
was  called  Presbyter  John,  or  Prester  John. 
Under  this  name  his  successors  became  widely 
known  and  celebrated.  The  last  of  this  race 
of  Christian  kings — Christian,  with  their  sub- 
jects, in  name,  doubtless  much  more  than  in 
reality — ^was  slain  by  Gengis  Khan,  about  the 
year  1202.  Gengis,  who  had  a  Christian  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Frester  John,  and  several  of 
his  successors,  appear  in  some  measure  to  have 
favored  the  Christians,  of  whom  numerous 
bodies  were  still  scattered  over  all  northern 
Asia  and  China.  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
Mohammedanism  had  been  gaining  not  only 
in  Persia,  but  upon  all  the  countries  west  of 
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Mount  Imaus  where  the  Nestorians  commeDced 
their  missionary  labors.    After  the  descendants 
of  Gengis  had  extended  their  conquests  and  a 
branch  of  the  family  had  overthrown  the  Ara- 
bian caliph  and  destroyed  Bagdad,  one  of  them 
became  a  Mohammedan  and  engaged  in  a  bit-* 
ter  persecution  of  the  Christians.    About  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  sword  of 
Tkmerlain   completed  the  overthrow  of  the 
western  Tartar  churches,  and  Nestorian  Chris- 
tianity was  fully  crushed  in  the  principal  seat 
of  its  life  and  power.    A  little  earlier  than 
this,  in  1369,  the  descendants  of  Gengis  Khan 
were  expelled  from  China  by  a  revolt  of  the 
native  Chinese ;  about  the  same  time  Romish 
missionaries  were  banished,  and  the  Nestorians, 
though  permitted  to  remain,  suffered  under 
inauspicious  circumstances,  and  their  numbers 
gradually  diminished.     Still  a  metropolitan 
was  sent  to  China  in  1490,  and  some  bishops 
in  1 502.    But  when  papal  missions  were  resum- 
ed in  China,  in  the  sixteenth   century,  the 
missionaries  stated  that  they  could  find  no 
distinct  traces  of  Christianity  in  the  empire. 
Thus  the  Nestorian  church,  once  so  extended, 
whose  missions  in  Central  Asia  were  continued 
from  an  early  period  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
has  been  crushed  at  its  centre,  by  Mohamme- 
dan power,  and  has  gradually  died  out  in  more 
distant  regions,  in  great  measure,  doubtless,  be- 
cause of  its  want  of  true  Christian  vitality.  For 
three  centuries  past  it  has  been  shut  out  mostly 
from  the  Christian  world,  and  degraded  in  its 
political,  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  condi- 
tion.     During  this   period    defections    have 
taken  place  from  time  to  time,  growing  out  of 
dissentions  among  themselves  and  the  efforts 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Nestorians  have  submitted  to  the  Pope  of 
Rome.    These  are  governed  by  a  patriarch 
appointed  by  the  Pope,  and  constitute  what  is 
called  the  Chaldean  church.     The  orthodox 
Nestorians,  if  this  title  may  be  thus  used,  are 
reduced  to  a  moderate  number,  perhaps  80,000, 
about  40,000  inhabiting  the  plam  of  Oroomiah, 
in  the  western  part  of  Persia,  and  about  the 
same  number  the  Eoordish  mountains  betw^een 
Persia   and  Turkey.     Their  patriarch,  Mar 
Shimon,  resides  in  the  mountains. 

The  mountain  districts  inhabited  by  the 
Nestorians  of  Koordistan  are  exceedingly  wild 
and  rugged ;  in  some  cases  almost  inaccessible. 
Having  but  small  patches  of  arable  land  the 
people  subsist  mostly  from  their  flocks,  and  are 
miserably  poor.  In  the  rudeness,  wildness,  and 
boldness  of  their  character  they  resemble  their 
Koordish  neighbors. 

•  The  city  of  Oroomiah,  the  ancient  Theharma, 
the  reputed  birth-place  of  ZoroSster,  is  situated 
on  a  beautiful,  fertile  plain,  about  40  miles  in 
length,  and  in  its  broadest  portion  20  miles 
wide.  The  staple  productions  of  this  plain 
are  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  the  vine. 
It  abounds  also  in  a  great  variety  of  fruits, 
and  has  naturally  one  of  the  finest  climates ; 


yet  artificial  caused,  particularly  the  means 
used  to  irrigate  the  fields  and  gardens,  pro- 
ducing not  only  a  great  amount  of  evapora- 
tion, but  numerous  pools  of  stagnant  water, 
make  it  unhealthy,  particularly  to  foreigners. 
The  city  contains  a  population  of  about 
25,000,  of  whom  less  than  1000  are  Nestorians, 
but  the  Nestorians  are  numerous  in  the  vil- 
lages of  the  plain,  and  most  of  them  are  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The 
number  of  this  people  on  the  plain,  Mr.  Per- 
kins gave  in  1843  as  between  tnirty  and  forty 
thousand.  These  "  partake  much,  in  their 
manners,  of  the  suavity  and  urbanity  of  the 
Persian  character.  By  the  side  of  their  rude 
countrymen  from  the  mountains,  though  ori- 
ginally from  the  same  stock,  they  appear  like 
antipodes." 

As  Christians,  up  to  the  time  when  mission- 
ary operations  were  commenced  among  them, 
a  few  years  since,  the  Nestorians,  though  they 
mi^ht  have  a  name  to  live,  were  dead.  Their 
religious  belief  and  practices  were  more  sim- 
ple and  scriptural  than  those  of  other  Oriental 
Christian  sects.  They  abhorred  all  image 
worship,  auricular  confession,  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory,  and  manr  other  corrupt  dogmas 
and  practices  of  the  Papal  and  Greek  churches. 
Though  not  free  from  errors  and  superstilions, 
their  doctrinal  tenets  were -generally  correct, 
and  the  Scriptures  were  fully  acknowledged  as 
of  supreme  authority.  But "  the  life  and  power 
of  Christianity  had  departed.  Scarcelv  a  symp- 
tom of  spiritual  vitality  remained."  They  clun^ 
with  great  tenacity  to  the  forms  of  their  reli- 
gion. Many  of  them  would  rather  die  than 
violate  their  periodical  fasts,  which  are  very 
numerous,  covering  nearly  half  the  whole  year. 
Yet,  even  their  most  intelligent  ecclesiastics 
seemed  to  have  hardly  an^  idea  of  the  mean- 
ing of  regeneration.  Lying  and  profaneness 
seemed  umversal,  and  intemperance  existed  to 
a  fearful  extent  "  Education  was  at  an  ebb 
almost  as  low  as  vital  religion.  None  but 
their  ecclesiastics  could  read  at  all,  and  but 
very  few  of  them  could  do  more  than  merely 
repeat  their  devotions  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
while  neither  they  nor  their  hearers  knew  any 
thing  of  the  meaning."  There  was  among 
them  little  if  any  thing  that  could  be  called 
preaching ;  their  public  services  consisting  of 
chanting  the  Scriptures  and  their  prayers  in 
ancient  Syriac,  a  language  which  but  few  of 
the  priests,  and  none  of  the  people,  under- 
stand. Very  little  attempt  had  bwn  made  to 
reduce  the  vernacular  language  of  the  Nesto- 
rians to  writing,  and  the  printing-press  was 
unknown  among  them.  What  few  books  they 
had,  and  they  were  very  few,  were  manuscripts 
in  the  ancient  Syriac,  a  dead  lanpiage. 

The  canons  of  the  Nestorian  church  require 
celibacy  in  all  the  episcopal  orders  of  the  clergy, 
f .  e.  all  from  the  bishop  up ;  lower  orders  may 
marry.  They  reckon  nine  ecclesiastical  orders, 
viz.,  sub-deacon,  reader,  deacon,  priest,  arch- 
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deacon,  bishop,  metropolifan,  catholokos,  and 
patriarch ;  bat  two  or  three  of  these  are  now 
little  more  than  nominal.  Monasteries  and 
convents  do  not  exist  among  them.  "They 
have  no  relics  snch  as  are  common  in  the 
Charch  of  Borne,"  says  Mr.  Badger  {Nestorians 
and  their  Ritual,  Vol.  II.  p.  136),  yet  "  they 
believe  the  remains  of  the  martyrs  and  saints 
to  be  endowed  with  sapernatnral  virtaes ;"  and 
they  invoke  the  virgin  and  the  saints,  asking 
for  their  prayers  to  Christ  They  have  no 
pictures  or  images  in  their  churches,  and  are 
mach  opposed  to  the  use  of  them.  The  only 
symbol  among  them  is  a  plain  Greek  cross, 
which  they  venerate  highly.  The  sign  of  the 
cross  is  used  in  baptism  and  in  prayer ;  a  cross 
is  enmived  over  the  low  entrances  of  their 
churches,  and  kissed  by  those  who  enter,  and 
the  priests  carry  with  them  a  small  silver 
cross,  which  is  often  kissed  by  the  people. — 
Missionary  Herald  for  August.  1838 ;  Dr, 
Grant's  Nestorians,'  Moshetm  and  Neafider*8 
Church  History ;  Badger's  Nestorians  and  their 
Ritual,  Vol.  II.  pp.  132-6. 

MISSION. 

Amkrican  Board. — In  the  spring  of  1830, 
Rev.  Messrs.  Smith  and  D wight,  while  on  an  ex- 
ploring missionary  tour,  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions which  had  been  given  them  by  the 
Pnidential  Committee  of  tne  A.  B.  C.  ¥.  M., 
visited  the  Nestorians.  They  found  it  not  safe  to 
attempt  to  penetrate  the  Koordish  mountains, 
but  spent  a  few  days  at  Oroomiah,  and  became 
much  interested  in  the  condition  of  the  Nesto- 
rian  church,  and  satisfied  that  a  favorable  open- 
ing for  missionary  effort  was  there  presented. 
Their  report  led  to  the  formation  of  the  mission. 
In  January,  1833,  soon  after  the  report  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Prudential  Committee,  Mr.  Justin 
Perkins,  then  a  tutor  in  Amherst  College,  was 
appointed  to  commence  the  mission.  In  the 
instructions  given  to  him  the  main  object  of 
the  mission  was  defined  to  be  to  bring  about 
a  change  which  would  "  enable  the  Nestorian 
church,  through  the  grace  of  God,  to  exert  a 
commanding  influence  in  the  spiritual  regener- 
ation of  Asia."  Considering  the  past  history 
of  that  church,  its  present  state,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  embraced  in  it,  it  was 
hoped  that,  brougnt  again  to  a  fuller  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth,  and  to  feel  the  regenerating 
and  sanctifying  power  of  truth  attended  by  the 
influences  of  the  Spirit,  the  members  of  that 
church  would  again  become,  not  only  them- 
selves true  discinles  of  Christ  and  heirs  of  life, 
but  efficient  laborers  in  the  great  work  of 
building  up  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  through- 
out the  world. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perkins  sailed  from  Boston, 
Sept  21, 1833.  The  Committee  had  not  been 
able  as  yet  to  find  a  physician  for  the  mission, 
and  it  was  not  thought  best  to  delay  their  de- 
parture on  that  account,  as  Mr.  Perkins  could, 
while  waiting  for  a  colleague  at  Constantino- 


ple, avail  himself  of  facilities  which  he  might 
there  find  for  acquiring  the  language  of  the 
Nestorians.    They  reached  Constantinople  on 
the  21st  of  December,  and  on  the  17  th  of  May 
following,  feeling  constrained,  without  waiting 
longer  for  associates,  to  proceed  on  their  way, 
they  sailed  for  Trebizond,  the  port  on  the 
Black  Sea  from  which  their    land  journey 
must  commence.    They  left  this  place  on  the 
16th  of  June ;  but,  owing  to  the  incarsioDS 
of  Koordish  robbers  upon  the  Turkish  fron- 
tiers, they  were  much  detained  and  annoyed  on 
their  journey,  were  obliged  to  take  a  circuit- 
ous route  through  Russian  provinces,  and  did 
not  reach  Tabreez  until  the  28th  of  August. 
Sir  John  Campbell,  British  ambassador  at 
Tabreez,  to  whom  Mr.  Perkins  had  written, 
stating  their  detentions  and  perplexities,  sent 
a  courier  to  meet  them,  and  also  a  kind  of  lit- 
ter borne  by  mules,  for  the  accommodation  of 
Mrs.  Perkins  (who  had  been  brought  by  hard- 
ships into  a  critical  state  of  health,)  with  a 
supply  of  provisions.    The  next  day,  An^rnst 
21st,  they  were  also  met  by  Dr.  Reach,  the 
physician  of  the  British  embassy,  whose  kind 
regard  for  their  welfare  had  brought  him  about 
sixty  miles,  that  he  might  render  them  assist- 
ance. 

As  no  European  resided  at  Oroomiah  it  was 
not  thought  prudent  for  Mr.  Perkins  to  pro- 
ceed there  until  he  should  be  joined  by  an  asso- 
ciate,-and  he  resolved  to  remain  at  Tabreez. 
Anxious,  however,  to  be  making  all  pebble 
progress  in  acquiring  the  modern  Syriac  lan- 
guage, he  went  to  Oroomiah  in  October,  ac- 
companied by  Rev.  Mr.  Haas  of  the  Basle  Mis- 
sionary Society,  who  was  residing  at  Tabreez, 
to  procure  a  teacher.  He  obtained  Mar  fbish- 
op)  Yohannan  to  return  with  him  to  Tanreez 
as  his  teacher,  and  the  bishop  took,  as  his 
"servant"  and  companion, priest  Abraham,  an 
intelligent  young  man,  who  became  from  the 
first  one  of  the  most  valuable  native  helpers  in 
the  mission. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  1835,  Dr.  Grant,  leaving 
a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  and  a  circle  ot 
warm  friends  at  Utica,  K.  Y.,  sailed  from  Bos- 
ton with  his  wife  to  join  this  mission.  They 
reached  Tabreez  Oct  16.  After  resting  a  few 
days  Dr.  Grant  proceeded  to  Oroomiah  to  make 
arrangements.  Comfortable  houses  were  soon 
provided,  and  on  the  20th  of  November,  Mr. 
rerkins  arrived  with  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Grant 
The  first  missionaries  to  the  Nestorians  had 
now  reached  their  destination,  and  their  com- 
ing was  greeted  by  the  people  with  great  cor- 
diality. Dr.  Grant's  professional  character^ 
served  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  Persian  gov- 
ernor, and  the  Nestorian  bishops  and  pnests 
at  once  gave  them  their  cordial  co-operation 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  misdonary  labors, 
regarding  them  not  as  rivals,  but  as  c<MB4Jatora 
with  them  in  a  necessary  work  of  instruction 
and  improvement  among  the  people.  A  school 
was  soon  projected  for  educating  teachers  and 
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oilier  native  belpen,  to  be  taught  by  priest 
Abraham  ander  thesaperyision  of  Mr.  I'erkiiis. 
It  waa  commenced  on  the  18th  of  Jan.,  1836, 
"with  seven  popils  from  the  city,  and  the  next 
day  17  boarding  scholan  were  received  from 
skbroad.  Among  the  pnpils  were  three  deacons 
suid  one  priest  It  is  a  smgnlar  fact  that  these 
new  favors  conferred  upon  their  Christian  sub- 
jects excited  the  jealoosy  of  the  Mohammedans, 
who  reBentfally  asked,  ''Arc  we  to  be  pasBed 
by  V*  and  to  qniet  their  minds  Dr.  Grant  was 
obliged  to  devote  a  few  hours  each  day  to 
teacning  a  school  of  Mnasolman  boys. 

In  presenting  some  view  of  the  subsequent 
bistoiy  and  the  success  of  the  mission  thus 
commenced,  a  topical  and  not  a  chronological 
arrangement  will  be  followed.  The  subjoined 
table  will  show  what  laborers  have  been  sent 
from  the  United  States  to  the  mission,  who  of 
these  laborers  have  deceased,  and  who  have 
returned  to  their  native  land.  Mr.  Merrick 
accompanied  Dr.  Qrant  to  Tabreez  in  1835,  to 
commence  an  experimental  mission  among  the 
Mohammedans  of  Persia.  He  resided  some 
years  at  Tabreez,  but  no  such  promise  of  use- 
Inlneas  was  found  as  to  warrant  the  continn- 
anoe  of  a  distinct  mission,  and  in  1641  he  re- 
moved to  Oroomiah.  In  1845  he  returned  to 
tiie  United  States. 

lOSSIONABT  LABOBSBS  PBOX  TBB  UVITBD  STATES 
WHO  HAVE  BEEN  CONNECTED  WTTH  THE  NB8- 
TOBIAN  MISSION. 


Her.  Joitln  Perkins,  D.D 

Mn.  Charlotte  B.  Perking 

Asahei  Grant,  1I.D 

Mn.  Grant 

Rer.  James  L.  M^rric^ 

Rev.  Albert  L.  Halladaj 

Mr*.  Halladaj 

BteT.  William  R.  Stocking 

Mry.  Jenisha  B.  Stocking 

R«T.  WtUanlJoDee 

Mn.  Jones 

Austin  H.  Wright,  MJ) 

Edwam  Breath  (Printer) 

Her.  Abel  K.  Hlnsdala 

Mrs.  Hinsdale 

Rer.  CblbT  C.  MltcheU 

Mm.  Mitchell 

Rer.  Thomas  Laiuie ,.. 

Mn.  Laorle 

R«T.  Darld  T.  Stoddard 

Mn.  Stoddard 

Miss  Fidelia  FUk 

Miss  Qftth'ne  B.  Myen  (Mn. Wright) 

Rer.  Joseph  O.  Oocliran 

Mn.  Cochran 

Miss  Marjr  Suwu  Rice 

Rer.  George  W.  Coan 

Mn.  Coan 

Mn.  Sarah  A.  Breath 

Mn.  SophU  D.  fltoddaid 

Rer.  Samael  A.  Rhea 

Miss  Martha  A.  Harris 

Rer.  Edward  H.  Crane 

Mn.  Crane 
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Ohjed  aimed  at. — Codperation  of  Ecdniasties. 
— ^From  the  commencement  of  the  mission 
there  has  been  reason  to  hope  that  pore  reli- 
gion mi^ht  be  revived  in  the  small  Nestorian 
commumty  without  seriously  disturbing  the 
existing  ecclesiastical  constitution.    The  mis- 
sionaries have  not  sought  to  form  a  new  Chris- 
tian community,  but  to  brine  individuals,  both 
amon^  the  ecclesiastics  and  the  common  people, 
to  a  full  and  saving  knowle^  of  the  truth, 
hoping  that  such  a  change  might  be  brought 
about  by  the  grace  of  God  as  should  cause  the 
forsaking  of  false  doctrines,  so  far  as  such  were 
held,  the  laying  aside  of  whatever  was  super- 
stitious or  unscriptural,and  the  establi^ing  of 
a  pure  church  upon  existing  foundations.    It 
seemed  at  least  best  to  make  the  experiment, 
and  to  leave  the  question  as  to  the  necessity  or 
propriety  of  forming  new  churches  to  be  de- 
cided bv  time  and  providential  circumstances. 
There  has  been  the  more  reason,  and  the 
more   encouragement,  for   pursuing    such  a 
course,  from  the  fact  ihaX  many  of  the  leading 
ecclesiastics,  so  far  from  setting  themselves  in 
opposition  to  the  missionaries  and  to  their  in- 
structions, as  has  been  done  so  generally  among 
the  Armenians  and  the  Greelu,  have  been  de- 
cidedly friendly,  and  \n  not  a  few  instances 
have  earnestly  cooperated  in  every  efibrt  to 
elevate  and  evanfetize  the  people.    The  four 
bishops  on  the  plain.  Mar  Yobannan,  Mar  Elias, 
Mar  Josenh,  and  Mar  Gabriel,  exhibited  friend- 
liness, and  a  disposition  to  favor  the  objects  of 
the  mission  from  the  first,  and  the  missionaries 
early  made  it  an  object  of  special  attention  to 
instruct  and  benefit  these  and  other  ecclesias- 
tics.   The  four  bishops  named  were  placed  in 
the  relation  of  boarding  pupils  to  the  mission, 
and  for  several  jrears  the  three  first  received 
daily  instruction  in  a  theological  or  Bible  class, 
forming,  with  some  priests  and  other  promising 
young  men,  the  first  class  in  the  sepainary. 
They  were  also  soon  employed  as  native  help- 
ers to  the  mission,  and  as  early  as  1841  Mr. 
Perkins  speaks  of  some  of  the  ecclesiastics  as 
"  enlightened,   and   we   trust   really   pious." 
"  They  not  only  allow  us  to  preach  in  their 
churcnes,  but  urge  us  to  do  so ;  and  are  for- 
ward  themselves  in  every  good  word   and 
work."    It  is  an  important  fiust  that  through 
the  schools  which  have  been  established,  almost 
the  entire  education  of  ecclesiastics  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  missionaries. 

British  and  Russian  protection — Kindness  of 
British  officials. — The  kindness  of  Sir  John 
Campbell  to  Mr.  Perkins  has  been  already 
mentioned.  In  1835,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Bt  Hon.  Henry  Ellis,  British  Ambassador  tc 
Persia,  the  missionaries  asked  and  obtained 
from  him  English  protection,  and  the  ambas- 
sador and  his  suite  ever  extended  to  them  all 
possible  kiudnesB.  When  the  English  embasqr 
was  withdrawn  from  Persia,  wiUi  a  prospect 
of  war  in  1839,  the  missionaries  applied  for 
protection  to  the  Russian  consul-general  at 
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Tabreez,  who  cheerfully  gnve  them  passports, 
and  took  other  measures  to  insure  their  safety, 
and  for  many  years  Russian  protection  was 
extended  to  them.  In  I851|  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Stevens,  British  Consul  at  Tabreez,  Bri- 
tish protection  was  again  solicited,  and  at  once 
granted.  The  many  instances  in  which  Mr. 
Stevens  has  manifested  the  kindest  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  missionaries,  and  has  ren- 
dered them  assistance,  can  here  only  be  alluded 
to,  but  are  worthy  of  most  grateful  notice,  as 
are  also  the  self-sacrificing  and  earnest  efforts 
made  in  behalf  of  suffering  native  helpers  of 
the  mission  during  recent  difficulties  in  the 
mountains,  by  Col.  Williams,  British  Commis- 
sioner for  settling  the  boundary  between  Tur- 
key and  Persia.  Persian  officers,  also,  have 
often  manifested  much  readiness  to  afford  pro- 
tection and  prevent  violence  and  wrony  from 
opposing  ecclesiastics,  Jesuit  or  Nestonan,  as 
also  at  times  from  rude  and  abusive  Moham- 
medans. 

The  Press — Translating. — ^When  the  mis- 
sionaries commenced  their  labors  at  Oroomiah 
they  at  once  felt  the  want  of  a  press  and  a 
printer.  Very  few  books  were  to  be  found 
among  the  people,  and  these  were  in  a  lan- 
guage not  understood.  •  Excepting  the  Psalms, 
the  mission  had  discovered  in  1838  but  one 
copy  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and 
that  was  in  three  or  four  separate  volumes, 
the  property  of  different  individuals.  The 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societv  had  printed 
the  Gospels  in  the  Nestor ian  character,  but 
scarcely  more  than  one  copy  of  the  Acts  and 
of  the  Epistles  could  be  found,  and  none  of  the 
Book  of  Kevclations  in  that  character.  Much 
delay,  however,  was  experienced  in  finding  a 

Srintcr.    At  last,  on  the  2l8t  of  July,  1840, 
[r.  Breath  sailed  from  Boston,  taking  with 
him  an  iron  press,  constructed  of  so  many 

Eieccs  that  it  could  be  transported  on  horse- 
ack  from  Trebizond  to  Oroomiah.  He  reached 
Oroomiah,  Nov.  17  th,  and  the  press  was  im- 
mediately put  in  operation,  exciting  great  in- 
terest among  both  Nestorians  and  Mohamme- 
dans. 1,600  volumes,  and  3,600  tracts,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  510,400  pages,  were  reported  as 
having  been  printed  in  1841.  In  1843  a  new 
font  of  type,  cut  and  cast  expressly  for  the 
mission,  modeled  after  the  best  Syriac  manu- 
scripts, was  forwarded  from  the  United  States. 
The  printing,  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1850, 
had  amounted  to  6,228,200  pages.  Probably 
more  than  2,000,000  of  pages  have  been  print- 
ed since  that  time. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1836,  the  mis- 
sionaries commenced  the  great  work  of  trans- 
lating the  Bible  into  the  modem  Syriac,  the 
spoken  language  of  the  Nestorians.  In  1846 
an  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  an- 
cient and  the  modem  Syriac  in  parallel  co- 
Inmns,  was  carried  through  the  press.  Near 
the  close  of  1852,  the  whole  Bible  was  printed 
in  a  language  which  the  people  could  under* 


stand.  The  Old  Testament  has  been  printed 
like  the  New,  with  the  ancient  and  modem 
languages  in  parallel  columns,  and  thus  the 
living  and  life-giving  Word  of  God  is  going 
abro&d  among  the  people  in  an  attractive  form, 
and  "  in  their  own  tongue  wherein  they  were 
born,"  though  a  few  years  since,  that  was  not 
a  written  language.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress also,  Baxter's  Saint's  Best,  and  other 
valuable  religious  books  are  given  to  the  peo- 
ple. For  the  last  three  or  four  years  a  month- 
ly paper,  "  The  Rays  of  Light,"  has  been  pnb- 
lishea,  containing  a  great  amount  and  variety 
of  valuable  reading  matter.  Thus  a  literature 
has  been  already  created  for  the  Nestorians. 
Small,  indeed,  as  yet,  if  we  except  the  Bible, 
which  alone  is  not  small ;  but  oi  immense  va- 
lue, and  steadily  increasing. 

Schools, — In  the  mean  time  the  schools  estab- 
lished have  been  raising  up  a  community  of 
readers.  Mention  has  alreadv  been  made  ot 
the  opening  of  a  seminary  for  the  educaUon 
of  native  teachers  and  preachers,  on  the  18th 
of  January,  1836.  The  next  Sabbath  the  po-. 
pils  requested  permission  to  attend  the  English 
worship  of  the  mission,  and  this4hey  continaed 
to  do  with  much  interest  For  some  years 
this  seminary  was,  of  course,  in  an  incipieot 
state,  giving  instruction  only  in  the  elements 
of  knowledge  ;  but  it  had  from  the  first,  dea- 
cons, and  priests,  and  bishops  among  the  pu- 
pils, and  was  gradually  rising  in  its  character 
as  a  literary  institution.  There  were  50  pupils 
in  1838.  £arly  in  1841  the  school  was  re- 
organized and  improved ;  the  qualifications  for 
admission  were  raised;  the  primary  depart- 
ment was  excluded,  and  a  better  system  of 
instmction  was  introduced.  The  two  teachers 
were  **  deacons  from  the  mountains,"  and  were 
*'  among  the  best  scholars  of  the  nation."  The 
number  of  pupils  was  thus  for  a  time  dimin- 
ished, but  soon  increased  to  more  than  the  for- 
mer number.  In  1845  it  was  again  entirely 
re-organized,  with  the  design  to  **  reduce  ita 
numbers,  make  the  instmction  more  systematic 
and  thorough,  and  exert  a  stronger  religiooa 
influence  over  the  pupils ;"  and  in  1846  it  was 
removed  from  Oroomiah  to  Seir,  the  health 
retreat  of  the  mission.  It  has  exerted  a  great 
influence  for  good,  and  has  been  highly  esteem- 
ed by  the  people — the  desire  to  obtain  admis- 
sion having  been  often  very  great  In  1852, 
the  report  gives  40  as  the  number  of  students 
"  of  wnom  30  are  hopefully  pious."  Regular 
instmction  in  theology  is  now  given  to  the 
most  advanced  class.  One  of  the  pupils  <*  is 
designed  to  succeed  the  present  bishop  of  the 
largest  diocese  in  Oroomiah ;  several  are  from 
mountain  districts,  and  one  from  Bootan,  in 
the  extreme  westem  part  of  the  field." 

In  March,  1838,  a  female  boarding-school 
was  commenced  in  the  mission  nremises.  A 
few  ffirls  had  previously  been  in  the  seminarr, 
and  m  some  village  schools,  already  commenc- 
ed, but  the  idea  of  female   education 
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strange  to  the  Nestorians,  and  until  about 
this  time  the  missionaries  had  not  ventured  to 
commence  a  school  exclusively  for  girls,  fear- 
ing it  might  excite  prejudice.  NowtheNes- 
torians  had  become  acquainted  with  them,  had 
learned  to  confide  In  them,  and  seemed  fully 
prepared  to  sostain  such  a  measure.  The  ec- 
clesiastics connected  with  their  families,  were 
active  in  recommending  it,  and  the  mission- 
aries at  once  looked  upon  this  female  school, 
in  which  there  were  some  16  girls,  as  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  departments  of  their  work. 
Since  1843,  this  school  has  been  under  the 
care  of  Miss  Fidelia  Fisk,  from  Shelbum, 
Mass.,  who  has  shown  herself  eminently  fitted 
for  the  place,  and  has  been  eminently  useful  in 
it  Miss  Rice,  from  Lincoln,  Mass.,  has  been 
for  several  years  associated  with  Miss  Fisk. 
Though  a  few  years  since,  it  was  a  novelty, 
and  considered  as  disgraceful  to  teach  Xesto- 
rian  females ;  now,  "  an  examination  of  this 
female  seminary  draws  together  all  the  princi- 
pal meniand  women  of  the  Nestorian  commu- 
nity, who  sit  and  listen  with  unwearied  interest 
for  two  days  together."  There  were  42  pupils 
in  1852,  and  Mr.  Stoddard  *"  doubts  whether 
he  ever  attended  an  examination  of  greater 
excellence''  than  that  of  this  institution. 
Both  this  and  the  male  seminary  have  been 
repeatedly  favored  with  large  measures  of  the 
special  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

The  first  village  free  school  of  which  notice 
is  found  in  connection  with  the  mission,  was 
commenced  about  August,  1836,  at  Ada,  the 
residence  of  Mar  Yooenph  (Joseph)  about  15 
miles  from  the  city.  Three  months  after  it 
was  commenced,  Mr.  Perkins  visited  it,  and 
says:  **It  now  numbers  about  40  children, 
and  is  as  well  regulated  as  any  school  I  ever 
visited."  It  was  attended  by  girls  as  well  as 
boys — ^"a  ^reat  novelty  among  the  Nesto- 
rians."  This  school,  and  others  which  began 
now  to  be  formed,  were  collected,  and  taught 
by  those  who  had  been  under  the  instruction 
of  the  missionaries  in  the  seminary.  In  1837 
there  were  three  free  schools.  In  1841  there 
were  17,  in  16  difierent  villages.  The  number 
rapidly  increased,  and  in  1843  there  were  40 
scnools  in  36  vilkges,  with  635  male  and  128 
female  pupils,  and  56  teachers,  of  whom  22 
were  priests  and  26  deacons.  In  June,  1844, 
it  was  judged  best,  from  circumstances  grow- 
ing out  of  the  opposition  of  the  patriarch  to 
the  mission,  and  other  difficulties,  to  dismiss 
all  the  schools,  but  they  were  again  commenc- 
ed in  October,  1845,  in  compliance  with  the 
earnest  wishes  of  both  ecclesiastics  and  peo- 
ple. The  character  of  these  village  free 
schools  has  been  improving ;  the  Bible  is  the 
prominent  text  b<x>k,  and  IJieir  influence  is 
great  and  most  happy.  In  April,  1851,  Mr. 
Stocking,  who  had  then  the  superintendence  of 
the  schools,  reported  45  schools,  with  871  pu- 
pils, of  whom  203  were  females.  ^The  teach- 
ers, with  but  few  exceptions,  had  oeen  mem- 


bers of  the  seminaiT ;  many  of  them  were 
hopefully  pious,  and  all  were  r^arded  as 
evangelical  in  sentiment.  In  June,  1853,  the 
number  of  schools  had  increased  to  78. 

About  the  first  of  January,  1840,  a  regular 
school  was  commenced  for  Mussulman  boys, 
aad  soon  numbered  10  promising  boys  and 
voung  men  as  pupils,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  long  sustained. 

Preaching — Native  Hypers. — ^The  preach- 
ing service  on  the  mission  premises  at  Oroomi- 
ah,  on  the  Sabbath,  was  attended  by  the  pu- 
pils of  the  two  seminaries,  from  the  commence- 
ment of.  these  institutions.  The  missionaries 
had  preached  also  extensively  in  their  village 
schools,  during  the  week,  but  they  were  taken 
quite  by  surprise,  when  in  February,  1838, 
Mar  Yohannan,  requested  Mr.  Perkins  to  go 
into  their  church  every  Sabbath  and  feut 
days,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  people, 
stating,  that  he  and  other  priests  haa  often 
spoken  on  the  subject,  and  unanimously  desir- 
ed that  he  would  do  so.  The  invitation  was 
complied  with,  at  first  with  some  reluctance, 
as  they  had  not  supposed  that  ecclesiastics  and 
people  were  yet  reEuiy  for  such  a  measure. — 
(PerkM  **  Residence  in  Persia,"  p.  333.) 

A  regular  Sabbath  service  by  the  mission- 
aries, in  a  Nestorian  church,  in  Oroomiah, 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  com- 
menced until  March,  1840.  {^Missionary  He- 
rald, 1840,  p.  493.)  At  tills  time,  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  such  as  could  not  find  seats  at  the 
mission  house,  inquiry  was  made  for  a  private 
house,  in  which  they  might  hold  a  service. 
But  deacons,  and  priests,  and  three  bishops, 
who  were  consulted,  all  insisted  that  the  ser^ 
vice  should  be  in  the  church.  There  would  be 
no  jealousv,  they  said.  ^  Do  you  think,"  ask- 
ed Mar  Yohannan,  ''that  we  do  not  know 
lambs  from  wolves  ?"  The  missionaries  had 
before  preached  at  times  in  difierent  churches 
in  the  city  and  villages,  at  the  request  of  the 
officiating  bishop  or  priest ;  but  now  this  work 
seemed  fairly  commenced,  and  calls  for  preach- 
ing multipled.  Within  a  short  time  those 
who  were  able  to  use  the  lang^uage,  preached 
usually  three  times  each  on  the  Sabbath,  to  as 
many  different  congregations,  in  villages,  some 
miles  apart  There  were  7  regular  preaching 
stations  before  the  close  of  the  year.  A  great 
door  for  usefulness  was  thus  opened,  and  it  has 
not  been  closed.  The  missionaries  have  entire 
access  to  the  people  on  the  plain,  preaching  in 
their  churches,  wnerever  they  can  ffo. 

But  the  Gospel  is  now  preached  among  the 
people  not  by  the  missionaries  only,  when 
the  mission  was  commenced,  the  ecclesiastics 
were  not  preachers,  and  their  public  religions 
services  were  not  preaching  services.  But 
bishops  and  priests  have  b^n  pupils  in  the 
schools,  and  bishops  and  priests  have  felt  the 
force  of  truth, — ^have  become  new  creatures  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  are  now,  in  some  cases,  zeal- 
ous and   impressive  preachers.     And   some 
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yoang  men  who  have  been  edacated  at  the 
Bcminary,  and  have  become  apparently  devoted 
Christians,  have  been  ordained  bv  the  bishops 
of  their  church,  and  arc  thus  fulw  introduced 
into  the  work  of  the  ministry,  in  1844,  five 
.intelligent  native  preachers  aided  the  mission- 
aries in  maintaining  "  preaching,  more  or  leas, 
at  a  score  of  places/'  The  patriarch  has  at 
times  opposed,  and  some  of  the  bishops,  in 
1837,  pronibited  the  pious  helpers  of  the  mis- 
sion from  preaching  m  their  dioceses ;  but,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  whole  field  is,  and  has  been, 
open  to  them,  and  among  them  are  some  who 
make  extensive  tours,  not  only  on  the  plain, 
but  in  the  mountain  districts,  as  zealous  and 
able  evangelists.  At  a  meeting  of  the  mis- 
sion, in  September,  1851,  a  plan  was  devised, 
by  which  it  was  hoped  the  (xospel  would  soon 
be  carried  to  all  tne  Nestorians  of  Persia. 
For  the  month  ending  January  16, 1852,  there 
were  reported  29  places  where  there  had  been 
at  least  one  preaching  service  each  Sabbath, 
and  in  several  of  these  places  two  or  three  ser- 
yices.  In  13  other  vulages  there  had  been 
preaching  once  or  oftener  within  the  month. 
Seven  of  the  native  helpers  of  the  mission  are 
now  regularly  employed  as  preachers,  and 
others,  thougn  they  have  other  employment, 
preach  eveij  Sabbath,  and  at  other  times. 
**  The  line  of  demarcation  between  an  evange- 
lically reformed  church  and  a  mere  dead  Chris- 
tianitv,  is  becoming  more  and  more  distinct" 
Mar  I  ohannan  boldly  discards  many  customs 
of  the  church,  and  seems  disposed,  as  do  the 
native  helpers  of  the  mission  and  those  who 
have  been  educated  in  the  schools,  to  go  on 
with  the  work  of  reformation. 

Opposition  from  Papists  and  the  Patriarch, — 
The  missionaries  have  not  prosecuted  their 
work  without  meeting  with  obstacles  and 
trials,  as  well  as  with  encouragemoits.  Jesu- 
its and  others  of  the  Bomish  church,  whose 
missionaries  have  so  often,  for  many  centuries, 
tried  to  induce  the  Nestorians  to  come  under 
allegiance  to  the  pope,  were  not  idle  after  the 
American  missionaries  commenced  their  labors. 
In  1837,  a  Boman  Catholic  bishop,  from  Sal- 
mas,  came  to  Oroomiah,  professing  to  have  a 
large  .sum  of  money  to  aid  Nestorians  who 
would  join  his  church.  Other  emissaries  of 
Home  followed,  and  earnest  efforts  were  made 
to  undermine  the  influence  of  the  mission,  and 
secure  among  the  people  the  ascendancy  of 
popery.  Sneh,  however,  were  the  folly  and 
rashness  of  the  proceedings  of  French  Jesuits 
among  the  Armenians  of  Isfahan  and  Tabreez, 
that,  in  1842,  they  were  expelled  from  Persia, 
and  an  order  was  passed  by  the  government, 
prohibiting  all  proselyting  from  one  Christian 
sect  to  another.  Rematnmg  quiet  for  a  while, 
some  of  the  Jesuits  soon  made  their  way  to 
the  province  of  Oroomiah,  and  recommenced 
their  proselyting  career  among  the  Nestorians, 
with  even  greater  2seal  and  assurance  than  they 
had  before  used,  resorting  to  the  most  unprii^ 


cipled  and  hazardons  expedients,  which  led  to 
their  second  expulsion.  The  French  ^overo- 
ment  sent  an  envoy  to  Perua  to  obtam  per- 
mission for  them  to  return.  Failing  in  mis, 
every  dBTort  was  made  to  procure  the  baoigb- 
ment  of  the  American  missionaries,  on  tbe 
l^round  that  they,  too,  were  violating  the  law, 
m  making  proselytes.  It  seemed  necessaiy 
that  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Stocking  shoald  go 
to  Teheran,  in  November,  1844,  to  countenct 
the  influence  whidi  was  exerted ;  and,  for  a 
considerable  time,  much  solicitude  was  felt; 
but,  aided  by  the  kind  offices  of  the  Boaaao 
ambassador,  the  missionaries  and  their  friends 
satisfied  the  government  that  the  chargea 
against  them  were  not  true,  and  they  were 
permitted  to  remain.  In  1851,  an  edict  of 
toleration  was  promulgated  by  the  Persian 

Government,  ^nting  equal  protection  to  all 
Ihristian  subjects,  and  permitting  them  to 
change  their  religion  or  denomination  at  tbor 
pleasure.  Of  course,  the  Papists  are  again 
active,  and  will  do  what  they  can.  fit  is  » 
cribed  by  the  people  to  the  influence  of  tbe 
mission,  that  their  efforts  have  been,  as  vet,  so 
unsuccessful,  and,  as  they  have  now  tratn,  aod 
light,  and  piety,  to  meet,  it  is  not  to  be  sap- 
posed  that  they  can  now  do  what  they  might 
once  have  done. 

The  Nestorian  patriarch,  Mar  Shimon,  re- 
siding in  a  region  almost  wholly  inaccessbie, 
had  never  been  visited  by  any  of  the  misiop- 
aries  until  Dr.  Grantpeoetrated  the  moantaiQ 
districts  in  1839.  He  was  cordially  receired, 
and  was,  for  more  than  a  month,  the  guest  of 
the  patriarch,  who  then  urged  that  schooh 
and  missionary  labor  shoald  be  commenced  in 
the  mountains.  Up  to  this  time,  the  NcBtori* 
ans  of  Koordistan  had  been,  in  thdr  moaDtain 
fastnesses,  as  they  were  called,  indqfodent; 
but  in  1843,  determined  hostiliUes  were  com- 
menced against  them  by  Kocnrdish  chiefs,  en- 
coun^ed  by  the  Turks,  whidi  resulted,  after 
some  months  of  terrible  warfare,  in  their  eo- 
ture  subjugation.  The  patriarch  fled  to  Mosul, 
and  some  of  his  brothers  escaped  to  Oroomiah. 
Here,  in  necessitous  circumstances,  they  threw 
themselves  upon  the  hospitality  of  the  miasioo- 
aries,  and  ymea  the  hospitality  afiorded  vas 
more  limited  than  were  their  desires,  and  thej 
were  informed  that  no  more  could  be  done  for 
them,  they  attempted  to  coerce  by  oppositicHi. 
In  the  mean  time,  an  influence  hostile  to  the 
mission  had  been  successfully  exerted  oa  the 

Eatriarch  himself  at  Mosnl,  and  he  sustaioed 
is  brothers  in  their  oourse.'  By  such  into- 
enoes,  some  of  the  higher  ecclesiastics  at  Oro^ 
miah  were  led  also  into  more  or  leas  decided 
opposition,  for  a  time.  In  June,  1844,  it  w«3 
thought  best,  in  view  of  the  difScolties  thus 
brought  about,  to  dismiss  all  the  viU^ 
schools.  As  the  male  seminarv  needed  rfr^ 
ganization,  the  necessity  for  aismissiog  the 
also  was  not  so  much  regretted ;  but  when,  m 
the  course  of  the  summer,  it  became  oeceBsaiti 
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as  was  then  Boppoeed,  to  dbband  the  female 
aeminary,  "the  tears  aod  sobs  of  the  popils 
told,  more  ezpressivelj  than  language  coold 
have  done,  the  bitterness  of  their  hearts." 
The  missionaries  conld  not  restrain  their  tears, 
and  the  stoutest  Nestorians  who  were  standing 
by  were  melted.  Both  seminaries  were,  how- 
ever, soon  reopened.  Ecclesiastics  and  others, 
who  were  for  a  time  led  to  oppose  bj  the  pa- 
triarch and  his  family,  were  again  cooperating 
with  the  mission  with  apparent  coraiality  in 
October  of  this  year,  (lo44,)  and  not  long 
after,  the  brothers  of  the  patriarch  were  them- 
selves apparently  wishing  to  regain  their 
standing  with  the  missionaries. 

In  Jane,  1847,  the  patriarch,  distrusting  the 
motives  of  the  Turkish  government,  by  which 
he  had  been  invited  to  visit  Constantinople, 
fled  from  Mosul  to  Oroomiah.  Two  of  nis 
brothers  then  there,  Deacon  Isaac  and  Deacon 
Danka,had  now  been,  Deacon  Isaac  especially, 
for  two  years,  apparently  decided  friends  of 
the  missiod,  and  for  some  months  the  patriarch 
himself  put  on  the  appearance  of  friendliness  ; 
bnt  in  April,  1848,  be  took  the  stand  of  open 
and  deciaed  opposition.  Not  satisfied  to  use 
persuasion  only,  and  not  content  with  ecclesi- 
astical interdicts,  he  employed  the  most  abusive 
langua^  towards  the  pious  Nestorians,  threat- 
ening imprisonment  and  the  bastinado.  His 
servants  and  Koords,  instigated  by  him,  re- 
sorted to  violence;  and  some  of  the  pious 
native  helpers  of  the  mission  were  cruelly 
abused.*  During  these  troubles,  Mr.  Stevens, 
the  British  consul  at  Tabreez,  exerted  himself 
in  the  most  efficient  manner  for  the  protection 
of  the  mission.  Through  his  influence  mainly, 
the  Persian  government  interfered  decidedly, 
in  September,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  violence  of 
the  patriarch  and  nis  most  active  instruments. 
In  tnese  difficulties,  the  prominent  Nestorian 
ecclesiastics  did  not  hesitate  to  oppose  the 
coarse  of  their  own  patriarch,  the  head  of 
their  church,  giving  their  sympathy  and  co- 
operation to  tne  mission.  In  1849  the  patri- 
arch returned  to  the  mountains.  There  he  has 
remained,  sometimes  making  professions  of 
friendship;  but  instigating,  probably,  to  the 
opponiAon  which  has  been  made  to  recent 
efforts  to  plant  a  permanent  missionary  station 
in  the  mountain  aistrict  of  Gawar.  His  influ- 
ence, especially  with  the  Nestorians  of  the 
plain,  has  been  g^reatly  diminished,  as  the  influ- 
ence of  the  troth  has  incrcssed  among  the 
people. 

Aevwals, — ^In  January,  1844,  this  mission 
was  fiivored  with  some  tokens  of  the  spedal 
presence  of  the  Hol^  Spirit  A  few,  mostly 
young  men  of  promise,  who  had  long  been 
members  of  the  seminary,  or  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  mission,  gave  cheering  evi- 
dence that  they  had  passed  from  death  to  life. 
In  the  summer  of  1845  Uiere  was  an  interest- 
ing state  of  religious  feeling  at  Geoff  Tapa,the 
largest  Nestorian  village  on  the  pudn,  which 
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has  since  been  g^reatly  favored.  The  first 
great  revival,  however,  commenced  in  Jan- 
uary, 1846.  The  first  instances  of  hopefbl 
conversion  were  in  the  female  seminary,  but 
in  a  short  time,  many  in  both  seminaries  were 
inquiring  what  they  should  do  to  be  saved. 
The  feeung  became  general  and  very  deep, 
continuing  for  many  months  in  the  seminaries, 
and  extending  to  many  not  connected  with 
these  institutions.  John  and  Moses,  two 
vonng  men,  native  helpers  of  iJie  mission, 
labored  with  deep  interest  and  much  solicitude 
amon^  the  people  of  Geog  Tapa,  of  which 
ph&ce  it  was  said  in  March,  by  Dr.  Perkins,  ^  a 
great  work  in  the  conversion  of  souls  is  in 
progress.''  Not  &r  from  50  persons  in  this 
village,  besides  pupils  in  the  two  seminaries 
from  the  village,  were  hopeful  subjects  of 
renewing  grace  during  the  progress  of  this 
work.  In  the  two  seminaries  there  were 
believed  to  be  also  now  about  50  trulj  pious 
^outh,  many  of  whom  manifested  fi;reat  interest 
m  eflbrts  for  the  conversion  of  others.  In  the 
village  of  Seir,  where  the  male  seminary  was 
located,  there  was  much  interest,  and  within  a 
few  months  it  was  stated  that  hopefully  pious 
persons  were  to  be  found  in  not  less  than 
eleven  villages  on  the  plain.  The  work  ex- 
tended also,  in  some  measure,  to  the  mountain 
districts.  Deacon  Guer^  ^  an  untamed 
mountaineer,**  came  to  visit  his  daughter,  who 
had  become  hopefully  a  Christian  in  the  female 
seminary,  and  was  soon  himself  bowing  with 
penitence  and  faith,  before  the  cross  of  Christ. 
Keturning  to  his  mountain  home,  he  exerted 
at  once  a  most  happy  influence.  Others  from 
the  mountains  were  hopefuUy  converted  at 
Oroomiah,  and  during  the  year  several  excur- 
sions were  made  in  mountain  districts,  by 
members  of  the  mission  and  native  helpers ; 
especially  **  the  young  evangelist,  John,''  who 
made  extensive  missionary  tours,  with  happy 
results.  Thus  did  light  break  in  soon  after  tiie 
difficulties  with  the  papists  and  with  the  brothers 
of  the  patriarch ;  *' whose  powerful  influences 
from  without  and  from  within  had  combined 
to  embarrass,  and,  if  possible,  to  destroy  the 
mission."  Eight  months  after  the  commence- 
ment of  this  work,  not  less  than  150  hopeful 
converts  in  all  were  reckoned,  including  seve- 
ral  ecclesiastics.  Early  in  1847,  the  female 
seminary  again  experienced  a  work  of  grace, 
when  it  was  hoped  that  9  others  of  the  pupils-' 
were  **  born  again."  Again,  in  1849,  folrow- 
ing  the  night  of  darkness  occasioned  by  the 
bitter  opposition  of  the  patriarch  in  1848,  a 
precious  revival  was  experienced,  commencing, . 
as  in  1846,  in  the  two  seminaries  in  January, 
and  extending,  as  then,  to  Geog  Tapa  and 
many  other  Nestorian  villus  During  this 
work.  Mar  Yohannan  and  Deaeon  Isaac,  the 
friendly  brother  of  the  patriarch  before  men- 
tioned, were  both,  it  was  hoped^  truly  born  of 
God.  Another  work  of  ffrace  was  enjoyed  in. 
1850,  commencing,  as  beforewiiLtlieaemuianfift'- 
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and  extending  itself  abroad.  Though  not  as 
powerful  as  the  revival  of  the  previous  year,  it 
Lad  all  the  marks  of  a  true  work  of  the  Spirit, 
and  quite  a  number,  before  impjenitcnt,  were 
hopefully  renewed,  while  Christians  were 
{preatly  quickened.  In  1851,  also,  there  were 
indications  of  the  special  presence  of  the 
Spirit  at  about  the  same  period ;  and  in 
March,  1853,  Dr.  Perkins  speaks  of  a  "  pre- 
cious refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
which  has  been  in  delightful  progress  in  our 
male  seminary,  and  in  the  village  of  Seir,  du^ 
ing  most  of  the  past  month."  Few  modem 
missions  have  been  more  favored  with  such 
tokens  of  God's  presence,  than  this  mission  to 
the  Nestorians.  A  few  years  since,  none 
could  be  found  among  the  people  who  gave 
evidence  of  piety ;  now,  hnnwds  are  heirs  of 
the  grace  of  life. 

&ortsfor  the  Mountain  Nestorians, — ^In 
1837  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  said,  in  their  annual  report,  **  The 
Conmiittee  look  with  great  interest  to  the  day 
when  a  branch  of  mis  mission  shall  exist 
among  the  independent  Nestorians.  Among 
these  fierce  mountaineers  the  life  of  the  mia- 
uonary  might  be  in  some  peril,  but  sanctified 
by  grace  they  would  make  excellent  soldiers  of 
tne  cross."  It  having  become  obvious  that 
Dr.  Grant  could  not  endure  the  climate  of 
Oroomiah,  instructions  were  sent  to  him  to 
commence,  ifpossible,  a  station  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Kurdish  mountains,  in  the  hope 
that  from  there  access  miffht  be  gained  to  the 
mountains  themselves.  These  instructions  he 
received  in  Feb.  1839,  about  one  month  after 
he  had  been  called  to  bury  his  wife.  His  own 
wish  was  to  attempt  to  enter  the  mountains 
from  Persia  ;  but  overruled  in  this  he  started 
on  the  first  of  April  for  Ensriim,  where  he  ex- 
pected to  meet  Mr.  Homes,  of  the  Armenian 
mission,  who  was  to  be  his  temporary  associ- 
ate. Learning  that  Mr.  Homes  would  not 
meet  him  at  ErzrCim,  he  went  to  Constantino- 
ple, and  there  finding  that  Mr.  H.  could  not 
at  once  be  spared  from  that  station,  with  cha- 
racteristic energy  he  proceeded  alone  to  Meso- 
potamia, it  being  understood  tiiat  he  should 
remain  at  or  near  Diarbekir  until  his  associate 
should  join  him.  He  reached  Diarbekir  May 
30,  and  "  found  the  public  mind  in  a  state  of 
suspense  and  expectation,  like  the  calm  which 
precedes  an  overwhehning  storm."  The  Turk- 
ish army  had  been  defeated  by  the  Koords, 
irho  were  now  in  a  state  of  commotion,  and  a 
reign  of  violence  and  anarchy  at  once  com- 
menced. He  wsA  joined  by  Mr.  Homes  on  the 
3d  of  Jnly,  and  they  proce^ed  together  to 
Mardin.  Here  they  were  in  great  dan^,  and 
once  very  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives, 
during  a  popular  tumult  Finding  themselves 
beset  with  dangers,  and  learning  abo  that  there 
were  no  Nestorians  on  the  west  side  of  the 
mountains,  as  there  seemed  hardly  any  hope  of 
4oing  good  in  that  vicinity,  after  remaining 


two  months,  Mr.  Homes  escaped  is  disgioBe  to 
Diarbekir,  and  returned  to  Constantinople. 
Dr.  Grant  resolved  to  spare  no  effort  to  obtain 
access  to  the  mountain  tribes,  and  proceeded 
to  Mosul,  200  miles  di^ant  on  the  Tigris,  where 
he  arrived  Sept  20.  Here  he  found  the  coun- 
try more  quiet  On  the  7th  of  October  he  left 
the  city,  and  in  a  few  days  was  in  the  heart  of 
the  mountain  region  of  Central  Koordistan. 
Biding  a  hardy  mule,  and  when  even  a  mule 
could  not  traverse  the  steep  and  brokei  moan- 
tains,  going  on  foot,  he  visited  the  Nestorians^ 
by  whom  he  was  cordially  received  ;  spent  a 
month  with  the  patriarch,  and  proKxeded 
through  the  country  of  the  Hakary  K^oords,  by 
way  of  Salmas,  to  Oroomiah,  wh^  he  arrived 
on  the  7th  of  December.  He  was  now  pr&> 
pared  to  urge  the  immediate  commencemeat 
of  missionary  effort  in  the  mountains,  and  re- 
gretted exceedingly  that  he  could  not  at  once 
enter  upon  labors  there.  In  May,  1840,  he 
again  crossed  the  mountains  with  his  littie  aaa, 
four  years  of  age,  accompanied  by  Mar  Yohaa> 
nan  and  Mar  Yoosuph,  on  his  way  to  the 
United  States.    He  reached  Boston  Oct.  t, 

January  18,  1841,  Bev.  Messrs.  Hinsdale 
and  Mitchell,  with  their  wives,  sailed  fron 
Boston  for  the  field  among  the  then  indepen- 
dent Nestorians.  Dr.  Grant  followed  on  the 
1st  of  April,  hoping  to  overtake  them.  Learn- 
ing at  Ck)n8tantmople  that  they  woold  prob*- 
bly  be  detained  at  Aleppo  by  the  distorfoed 
state  of  the  country  on  tne  route  which  they 
had  designed  to  take,.he  determined  to'  go  by 
way  of  Trebisond  and  Erzr&m.  From  En- 
rdm  he  went  to  Yan,  and  from  there  took  the 
shortest  route  to  the  country  of  the  Nestcvi- 
ans,  and  on  the  8th  of  July  he  was  at  Jiila> 
merk,  the  residence  of  the  patriarch,  by  witoin 
he  was  again  cwdialiy  received.  Measra. 
Hinsdale  and  Mitchdi  left  Al^po  on  the  28th 
of  May,  to  go  by  way  of  Diarbekir  and  Mar- 
din  to  Mosul.  On  the  journey,  which  was  too 
late  in  the  season  for  traversing  the  hot  plftine 
of  Mesopotamia,  Mr.  Mitchell  was  attacked 
with  a  fever  and  died  on  the  27th  of  June. 
Mrs.  Mitchell,  overcome  by  fatifpie  and  gnd, 
also  died  on  the  12th  of  July,  a  few  days  after 
reaching  Mosul.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hinsdale  both 
su£fered  much  from  &tagae,  watdiing,  and  ex- 
posure, and  greatly  needed  a<wHtHiMy,  Dr. 
Grant,  hearing  of  these  trying  circnnifltanoes, 
hastened  to  Mosal,  wheie  his  arrival,  on  the 
25th  of  August,  was  most  seasonable,  as  Mr. 
Hinsdale  was  then  suffering  from  a  dangenma 
relapse  of  fever. 

In  the  spring  of  1842,  hostilities  havii^ 
arisen  between  the  Turks  and  the  Kootds  of 
Amadieh,  it  was  not  safe  to  attempt  goinr 
into  tiie  inountain&  Dr.  Grant  however  pataed 
to  Oroomiah  by  way  of  Bavendoose.  Mr. 
Stocking  started  to  go  with  him  from  Oroo- 
miah to  the  mountains,  but  was  taken  sick  at 
Salmas,  on  the  way,  and  obliged  to  retom. 
Dr.  Grant,  however,  having  obtained  aasoraaoe 
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of  protection  from  the  Hakary  chieffa,  the  con- 
fidence of  one  of  whom,  Nooroolah  Bey,  he  had 
grained  three  years  before,  for  the  fonrth  time 
determined  to  traverse  the  wild  fastnesses  of 
Koordistan,  without  a  missionary  associate, 
bat  accompanied  by  Mar  Yoosaph.  Finding 
the  patriarch  at  an  encampment  of  one  of  the 
nudeks  of  TjBry,  where  he  nad  taken  refuge,  on 
a  monntain  summit  overlooking  the  Zab,  they 
descended  together  to  Ashita,  where  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  a  missionary  station. 
The  war  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains 
being  ended,  Mr.  Hinsdale  left  Mosul  the  last 
of  September,  and  arrived  at  Ashita  in  ten 
days,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  the  people 
with  all  cordiality.  In  November  he  returned 
to  Mosul,  and  was  soon  taken  sick  of  typhus 
fever.  Dr.  Grant  came  to  his  relief,  but  on 
the  26th  of  December  he  rested  from  his  labors. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurie  left  the  United  States 
for  this  mission  July  29th,  1842,  and  reached 
Mosul  November  11th.  Bemaining  at  Mosul 
for  the  winter,  in  April,  1843,  Messrs.  Laurie 
and  Grant  went  to  the  new  station  at  Ashita, 
where  it  was  hoped  a  mission-house  would  be 
in  readiness  for  the  removal  of  the  females  in 
June.  A  school  was  opened,  with  20  pupils, 
and  the  patriarch  seemed  as  cordial  as  ever. 
Mr.  Laarie's  impressions  in  regard  to  the  field 
as  one  for  present  cultivation,  were  not,  how- 
ever, altogether  favorable. 

Aboat  this  time  it  became  obvious  that  the 
Turkish  government  was  not  willing  that  mea- 
sures should  just  then  be  taken  to  elevate  the 
mountain  Nestorians,  as  they  wished  to  bring 
them  under  subjection  to  the  Sultan.  At  least 
they  were  not  willing  to  grant  firmans,  en- 
gaging the  protection  of  the  government,  to 
other  laborers  who  were  on  their  way  to  the 
field,  if  they  were  going  as  missionaries  1A>  this 
people.  A  storm  was  gathering  which  soon 
burst  upon  the  poor  Nestorians  with  terrible 
effect.  The  Koords  commenced  hostilities  in 
Jane.  Dr.  Grant  fearlessly  visited  the  hostile 
chiefs,  Bader  Khan  Bey  of  the  Buhtan  Koords, 
and  Noorooldi  Bey,  or  Noor  Ali  Bey,  of  the 
Hakary  Koords,  who  made  no  secret  of  their 
designs,  but  promised  protection  to  the  mission 
property  at  Ashita.  The  scenes  which  now 
commenced,  and  continued  with  intervals  of 
comparative  quiet  for  several  months,  were 
fearnil  in  the  extreme.  Thousands  of  the  Nes- 
torians, men,  women  and  children,  were  mas- 
sacred, often  with  horrible  tortures;  others 
were  taken  to  a  terrible  captivity,  and  others 
fled.  Their  viUases  were  utterly  destroyed, 
and  what  remained  of  the  people  in  central 
Koordistan  were  entirely  subdued,  and  reduced 
to  a  state  of  yet  deeper  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness than  they  had  known  before. 

The  devoted  Dr.  Grant,  who  had  so  often 
gone,  as  few  men  could  have  done  with  impu- 
nity, and  gaining  favor,  among  wild  mountain- 
eers and  savage  Koords,  was  now  about  to  rest 
from  his  labors.    He  died  at  Mosul,  on  the 


24th  of  April,  1844.  Mrs.  Laurie  had  pre- 
ceded him  to  the  grave,  in  Dec.  1843.  Doctor 
Azariah  Smith  joined  the  company  at  Mosul, 
in  March,  1844,  and  the  following  summer 
Messrs.  Laurie  and  Smith  once  more  explored 
the  mountain  district  of  Tyary,  looking  upon 
a  scene  of  painful  desolation.  The  Prudential 
Committee,  in  view  of  all  the  discouraging 
circumstances  of  the  case,  now  forwarded  dcn- 
nite  instructions  to  discontinue  this  branch  of 
the  Nestorian  mission,  and  in  October  the 
three  who  remained  of  the  missionary  company 
left  Mosul ;  Dr.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Hinsdale  to 
join  the  mission  to  the  Armenians,  and  Mr. 
Laurie,  the  Syrian  mission.  Good  had  been, 
done  at  Mosul,  and  in  1849  missionary  opera- 
tions were  resumed  t^ere,  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, but  not  with  special  reference  to 
the  Nestorians.  That  city  is  now  the  centre 
of  what  is  called  the  Assyrian  mission.  (See 
Mosul.) 

In  May,  1846,  Dr.  Wright,  from  Oroomiah, 
visited  Bader  Khan  Bey,  at  the  request  of  the 
emir  himself,  who  wished  the  benefit  of  his 

Srofessional  services.  He  was  accompanied  by 
[r.  Breath  and  the  Nestorian  deacon  Tamu. 
They  found  the  Nestorians  in  the  districts 
which  had  been  ravaged,  again  slowly  collect- 
ing flocks  and  herds  and  resuming  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil ;  but  another  scene  of  slaughter 
and  rapine  from  the  Koords  soon  followed,  re- 
ducing them  again  to  deep  destitution.  At 
length,  in  1847,  the  Turks  conquered  the 
Koords  and  garrisoned  the  mountains,  subject- 
ing both  Koords  and  Nestorians  to  taxation. 

Kepeated  excursions  have  been  made  during 
the  pist  few  vears,  to  some  of  the  mountain 
districts,  by  the  missionaries  at  Oroomiah,  and 
more  fiequentlv  and  more  extensively  by  some 
of  the  devoted  Nestorian  helpers  of  the  mis- 
sion, some  of  whom  are  natives  of  these  dis- 
tricts. In  1851,  a  station  was  taken  by 
Messrs.  Coan  and  Rhea,  with  three  native  help- 
ers, in  the  district  of  Gawar,  among  the  moun- 
tains, about  70  miles  N.  W.  from  Oroomiah. 
Much  opposition  has  been  experienced,  and 
unweariea  efforts  have  been  made  to  drive 
them  &way,  instisated,  doubtless,  bv  those 
high  in  office  in  the  Nestoriac  church,  with 
the  patriarch  at  their  head,  and  too  willingly 
ioiuod  in  by  the  local  Turkish  authorities. 
Deacon  Tamo,  one  of  the  pative  helpers,  upon 
an  utterly  groundless  charge  of  murder,  was 
seized  in  JuW,  1852,  and  kept  a  prisoner  at 
Van,  until  September,  1853.  His  Christian 
deportment  during  all  his  trials,  is  worthy  of 
great  praise.  The  station  has  been  maintain- 
ed wita  increasing  promise  of  usefulness ;  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1853,  Messrs.  Coan  and 
Rhea  made  a  preaching  tour  among  the  Nes- 
torians of  Koordistan,  going  to  Mosul,  and 
visiting  Ashita,  the  place  where  a  station  was 
commenced  in  1843.  They  urge  that  effort 
should  now  be  again  commenced,  without  de- 
hiy,  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains,  by  at 
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least  two  missionaries,  believing  that  tbe  field 
is  now  open,  and  that  if  it  be  not  occupied, 
the  enemy,  from  Rome,  will  sow  tares. — See 
Perkins'  "Residence  in  Persia;"  Grant's 
"  Nestorians,  or  the  Lost  Tribes;"  Laurie's  «  Dr. 
Grant  and  the  Mountain  Nestorians  /"  The 
Reports  of  the  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  and  the  Mis- 
sionary Herald. — Rev.  I.  R.  Worcester. 
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PRESENT  STATE  AND  FUTURE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE 
MISSION. — LETTER  FROM  REV.  DR.  PERKINS. 

Oroomiah,  May  16, 1854. 

Mr  DEAR  Sir  : — Your  favor  of  Janaary  1 
was  received  a  few  days  ago.  I  had  before 
seen  notices  of  your  contemplated  enterprise, 
and  rejoiced  in  view  of  it.  The  work  you 
propose  is  exceedingly  desirable  and  import- 
ant, and  judging  from  the  fruits  of  your  pen, 
which  I  have  from  time  to  time  been  so  much 
favored  as  to  receive,  through  our  common 

friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs. ,  I  am  happy  in 

the  belief  that  this  great  undertaking  is  fortu- 
nate in  having  fallen  into  your  hands.  With 
all  my  heart,  I  wish  you  the  fullest  success. 

You  request  me  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  the 

f  resent  aspect  of  our  field  and  mission.  This 
will  now  briefly  do  with  pleasure ;  but  owing 
to  the  ]3ressure  of  missionary  duties,  it  must  be 
very  brief ;  which,  however,  is  the  less  to  be 
regretted,  as  our  Reports  to  the  Prudential 
Committee  of  our  Board,  to  which  you  doubt- 
less have  access,  have  at  all  times  been  ample. 
Our  mission  Press  has  given  to  the  Nesto- 
rians the  entire  Bible,  in  both  the  ancient  and 
modern  Syriac ;  and  an  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  the  modern  language  onlv,  is 
just  completed.  Into  this  language,  which,  as 
you  will  recollect,  was  first  reduced  to  writing 
by  our  mission,  we  have  also  introduced  many 
valuable  books  besides  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
as  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Baxter's 
Saint's  Rest,  the  Dairyman's  Daughter,  the 
Young  Cottager,  the  Shepherd  of  Salisbury 
Plain,  and  other  tracts,  and  many  school 
books ;  and  we  are  now  printing  a  third  edi- 
tion of  our  hymn  book,  the  &6t  edition  of 
which  consisted  of  only  four  hymns,  attached 
to  a  small  spelling  book,  while  the  present  edi- 
tion contains  about  two  hundred  hvmns.  Our 
monthly  periodical,  entitled  "  The  Rays  of 
Light"  holds  steadily  on  its  way,  having  en- 


tered on  its  fifth  year.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  auxiliary  in  our  schools  and  among 
the 'people,  each  monthly  number  embracing  t 
spice  or  matter  in  the  various  departments  of 
rdigioTiy  education,  science,  missiotiary  tntdk- 
gence,  juvenile    nufmction,   miscdlaniei,  and 

It  18  impossible  for  any  statement  or  descrip- 
tion to  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  tM 
blessed  influence  of  the  press  among  this  peo- 
ple, in  whose  vernacular  tongue,  twenty-one 
years  ago,  not  a  syllable  of  printed  or  wrtUen 
matter  existed. 

Passing  from  the  press  to  our  schook  m 
meet  with  corresponding  phenomena.  Where 
but  a  single  small  school  existed,  and  that  not 
worthy  of  the  name,  when  our  mission  was 
commenced,  we  have  bad  more  than  seTenty 
village  schools  in  operation,  during  the  past 
winter ;  diflering,  of  course,  in  the  compan- 
tive  competency  and  fidelity  of  their  teadxis, 
and  correspondmg  progress  of  the  pupils,  but 
all  contributing  to  multiply  readers  of  tk 
Holy  Scriptures  and  other  good  books,  and 
operating  as  important  centres  of  evangelical 
light  and  influence. 

Among  our  most  interesting  and  promisii^ 
labors  are  those  of  our  male  and  female  semi- 
naries— ^the  former  under  the  care  of  Messis. 
Stoddard  and  Cochran,  and  the  latter  under 
the  care  of  Misses  Fisk  and  Rice.  I  do  not 
believe  these  two  institutions  of  learning  are 
surpassed,  in  the  order,  industry,  and  improTe- 
ment  of  the  pupils,  and  especially  in  their  re- 
ligious training,  by  any  seminaries  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  They  each  contain  abont  forty- 
five  pupils,  the  present  year,  the  most  of  whom 
are  nopefoUy  pious.  The  male  seminary  is 
soon  to  graduate  a  class  of  twenty,  the  la^ 
class  that  has  ever  left  it  at  one  time.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  pious  pupils  and  gradoates  of 
both  these  seminaries,  on  their  people,  is  alite 
blessed  and  incalculable. 

During  the  few  past  years,  Sabbath-schook 
have  been  multipled  among  the  Nestorians, 
and  with  very  happy  effect  In  these  schools 
many  adults  have  learned  to  read,  and  thna 
been  qualified  to  go  right  to  the  fountain  of 
God's  word,  for  Qiemselves,  and  draw  fron 
thence  the  waters  of  salvation.  Here,  as  dse- 
where,  the  Sabbath-school  is  found  to  be  a 
very  efficient  and  precious  instrumentality  w 
the  diffusion  of  Scripture  knowledge,  and  m 
preparing  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  for  the 
saving  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

Last  in  order  of  means  employed,  ^^^ 
in  importance,  I  may  mention  the  preadiuij 
of  the  Gospel.  Under  all  the  presBure  of  oof 
other  arduous  labors,  we  endeavor  to  IW 
fresh  in  mind  the  cardinal  truth  in  the  work  w 
missions,  that  it  hath  pleased  God,  by  the  mw- 
ishness  of  preaching,  to  save  them  that  be- 
lieve. The  clerical  members  of  our  roisaon, 
unless  sick,  or  otherwise  P'*'^^*"***^? ,^ 
vented,  preach  at  least  twice  on  the  Sab»t^ 
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or  conduct  religions  services,  tantamoant  to  i  to  labor  in  the  clmrch,  we  still  leave  for  Ac 
preachingi  either  at  the  stations  or  abroad  Lord  to  decide,  ever  endeavoring  carefnllv  to 


among  the  villages,  and  more  or  less  during 
the  week.  And  we  have  now  many  able  and 
faithful  Nestorian  fellow-laborers,  from  Mar 
Tohannan  and  Mar  Elias,  down  to  graduates 
of  oar  seminary,  engaged  in  the  same  way, 
some  of  them  itinerating,  and  others  at  out- 
stations.  And  few  are  the  Xestorians  in  Per- 
sia who  do  not  thus  have  the  Gospel  brought 
to  their  villages,  if  not  to  their  doors,  at  fre- 
quent interv(Us,  a  great  many  of  them  every 
Sabbath,  and  hundreds  every  day. 

The  pious  Nestorians  are  also  doing  some- 
thing m  the  line  of  missionary  effort.  For 
several  successive  years  they  have  united  with 
ns  in  sending  Nestorian  missionaries  to  the 
district  of  Bootan,  on  the  river  Tigris,  about 
300  miles  westward  from  Oroomiah.  To  give 
a  missionaru  character  to  this  ancient  church, 
once  so  celebrated  for  its  missionary  efibrts, 
has  ever  been  the  strong  desire  of  our  hearts ; 
and  it  possesses  good  materials  for  that  pur- 
poses. 

But  while  Paul  may  plant  and  Apollos 
water,  it  is  God  who  giveth  the  increase.  Ton 
have  doubtless  been  made  familiar  with  the 
unspeakably  precious  revivals  with  which  our 
field  has  been  graciously  visited  in  former 
years.  The  present  j^ear,  the  Lord  has  again 
mercifully  visited  this  missionary  vine.  The 
recent  work  of  grace  here  has  been  more  quiet 
in  its  progress  than  some  previous  revivals ; 
but  I  believe  not  less  pure  and  pervading  in 
its  influence,  nor  less  hopeful  in  its  results.  A 
precious  harvest  has  thus  been  gathered,  the 

E resent  vear,  in  our  two  seminaries,  in  the 
irge  village  of  Geog  Tapa,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  smaller  villages. 

This  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  is  the  more  interesting  at  this  time,  from 
the  ominous  political  aspects'  that  lower  in 
these  Eastern  lands.  We  have  in  this  visita- 
tion a  most  comforting  pledge  that  God  has 
not  forgotten  to  be  gracious  to  our  Zion,  and 
that  he  will  not  forsake  his  missionary  ser- 
vants and  the  holy  cause  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  **  though  the  earth  be  removed,  and 
the  mountains  l^  carried  into  the  midst  of  the 
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Under  the  operation  of  these  various  mis- 
sionary means,  and  especially  under  the  re- 
peated showers  of  hcavenl;^^  grace  with  which 
onr  field  has  been  visited,  it  would  be  strange 
if  evangelical  light  and  truth  were  not  making 
rapid  progress  among  the  Nestorians.  Such 
is  the  fact ;  and  the  result  is  that  the  pious, 
and  many  of  the  enlightened  who  are  not 
pious,  are  casting  off  the  senseless  and  unscrip- 
tural  doctrines  and  practices  with  which  their 
worship  had  been  more  or  less  encumbered, 
and  rapidly  verging  toward  the  Gospel  stand- 
ard. Hitherto  we  have,  as  you  are  aware,  la- 
bored in  the  Nestorian  church  without  *'  let  or 
hindrance."   How  long  we  shall  continue  thus 


watch  and  implicitly  to  follow  the  guidance  of 
his  hand. 

The  members  of  our  mission  are  all  severely 
worked.  It  cannot  be  otherwise ;  but  eight 
in  number,  as  we  are,  with  the  great  amount 
of  labor  we  have  constantly  on  our  hands,  in 
the  departments  of  preparing  matter  for  the 
press,  printing,  education,  and  preaching  the 
Gospel.  We  need  more  reapers,  and  the  har- 
vest must  suffer  for  the  want  of  them,  especial- 
ly as  the  vigor  of  youth  and  manhood  is 
departing  from  some  of  us. 

Among  the  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the 
Gospel  here,  the  efforts  of  the  wily  French 
Papists  to  lead  astray  the  Nestorians  should  be 
mentioned  as  the  most  serious.  No  means  are 
too  low  or  too  iniquitous  for  them  to  adopt ; 
and  among  an  ignorant  and  corrupt  people,  it 
would  be  strange  if  such  means  and  motives, 
constantly  pursued,  and  shamelessly  and  dog- 
gedly urged  on  their  mercenary  feelings,  in 
their  low  state  of  morals,  did  not  meet  with  a 
measure  of  success.  In  view  of  the  corrupt- 
ing and  destructive  efforts  of  these  unprinci- 
pled emissaries  of  Rome,  we  often  feel  like 
uniting  our  cry  with  that  of  the  witnesses 
under  the  altar,  "  O  Lord,  how  long  T" 

Our  mission  station  in  the  wild  Eoordish 
mountains  is  manfully  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Rhea  and  Crane.  They  greatly  need  the  ser- 
vices and  the  influence  of  a  physician  in  that 
self-denying  field.  Their  labors  are  gradually 
becoming  more  and  more  extended  in  those 
dark  regions,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
hope  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  the 
handful  of  corn  thus  lodged  in  the  top  of  the 
mountains  shall  shake  like  Lebanon  ;  &e  light 
there  kindled,  mingling  with  that  rising  from 
the  plain,  and  both  unitedly  blazing  upward 
and  onward  to  aid  in  the  illumination  of  be- 
nighted Central  Asia. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  warlike  aspects  in 
eastern  lands.  As  yet,  Persia  perseveres  in 
refusing  to  declare  war  against  Turkey, 
though  long  and  strongly  urged  to  do  so  9&nd 
we  hope  that,  in  the  good  providence  of  God, 
the  Bhfth  will  continue  to  maintain  this  neu- 
tral ground.  Should  there  be  a  rupture  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Persia,  our  position  would 
of  course  be  disturbed,  and  more  or  less  un- 
safe, near  as  we  are  situated  to  the  boundary 
of  these  two  empires,  and  that  boundary  in- 
fested with  hordes  of  |)loody  Koords.  But  it 
is  always  safe  to  trust  in  the  Lord.  We  know 
that  the  cause  of  missions  is  infinitely  dearer 
to  him  than  it  can  be  to  us,  and  we  will  trust 
that  He  who  rides  on  the  whirlwind  will  direct 
the  storm.  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  much  respect, 
very  truly  yours,  J.  Perkins. 

NETHERLANDS  MISSIONARY  SO- 
CIETY :  ITie  Netheriands  Missionary  Society 
was  established  in  December,  1 797,  at  liotter- 
dam,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Dr.  Van- 
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der  Kemp.  This  remarkable  man,  after  hk 
appointmeDt  by  the  London  Missionary  Society 
to  South  Africa,  visited  his  native  country  to 
settle  his  affairs.  There  he  translated  into 
Dutch  and  published  an  address  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  London  Missionary  Society  to  the 
religious  people  of  Holland,  which  led  eventu- 
ally to  the  establishment  of  the  **  Netherlands 
Missionary  Society."  The  founders  of  the  soci- 
ety having  been  principally  ministers  and 
innabitants  of  Rotterdam,  the  chief  seat  of 
the  Netherlands  Missionary  Society  has  re- 
mained at  that  place.  The  members  of  the 
society  belong  principally  to  the  established 
church,  which  is  Presbyterian  in  its  form  of 
government,  and  Calvinistic  in  its  doctrine. 
Thoee  ministers  who  have  imbibed  Neologian 
sentiments,  take  scarcely  any  interest  in  it, 
nor  in  anything  connected  with  missionary 
work,  thereby  confirming  the  often-made  ob- 
servation, that  the  ortliodox,  evangelical  faith 
is  that  which  alone  produces  true  and  disinter- 
ested love  to  God  and  zeal  for  his  glory,  and 
prompts  men  to  exert  themselves  actively  and 
perscveringly  in  promoting  the  spiritual  and 
eternal  welfare  or  their  fellow-creatures.  The 
General  Synod,  however,  of  the  Dutch  Church 
has  no  control  over  the  missionaries  nor  over 
the  funds  collected  for  missionary  undertak- 
ings. But  all  the  missionaries  sent  out  by  the 
society  are  examined  and  ordained  at  the 
Hague  by  a  committee  of  ministers  appointed 
for  that  purpose  by  the  General  Synod  from 
among  its  members.  The  parish  churches  are 
everywhere  freely  granted  for  missionary  meet- 
ings and  other  missionary  purposes.  The  so- 
ciety is  supported  by  regular  monthly  and 
annual  subscriptions,  and  by  donations  and 
legacies ;  but  no  list  of  subscribers  is  ever 
published.  The  principal  supporters  of  the 
society  belong  to  the  poorer  and  middle  class- 
es ;  few  of  the  great  and  wealthy  being  found 
willing  to  assist  the  good  cause.  A  body  of 
directors,  both  lay  and  clerical,  is  annually 
chosen  from  among  the  subscribers,  who  man- 
age the  afiairs  of  the  society. 

W^rever  there  are  clergymen  members  of 
the  society,  the  monthly  prayer-meeting  on  the 
first  Monday  of  the  month  is  publicly  and 
regularly  held  in  the  parish  churches.  In 
some  places  it  is  very  well  attended,  1,000  and 
even  2,000  sometimes  being  present  in  the 
large  towns.  The  directors  publish  monthly  a 
report  of  the  most  interesting  missionary 
events  which  have  come  to  their  knowledge 
during  the  month,  which  is  always  read  at  the 
meeting,  the  officiating  minister  interspersing 
it  with  suitable  remarks. 

The  annual  general  meeting  takes  place  in 
Jnlv.  and  is  held  in  the  Cathraral  Church  of 
Kolterdaro,  which  can  accommodate  between 
three  und  four  thousand  people,  and  is  gener- 
ally filled  on  the  occasion.  Pious  laymen  and 
clergymen  from  almost  every  part  of  Holland 
attend.    A  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 


year  is  read  and  a  missionary  sermon  pieadied;, 
out  speeches  are  never  made. 

The  society  has  its  foreign  secretary,  who 
corresponds  with  the  mLissionaries  on  official 
topics.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  every  one  of 
the  leading  directors  chooses  one  of  the  mis- 
sionaries he  may  like  best,  and  becomes  bis 
particular  and  regular  correspondent,  and  also 
uis  advocate  and  that  of  his  station  at  the 
Board.  This  arrangement  has  proved  very 
useful  to  the  Netherlands  Missionary  Society, 
and  most  advantageous  both  to  the  directors 
and  the  missionaries.  The  society  has  a  col- 
lege of  its  own,  at  Rotterdam,  for  the  iiL<(trtic- 
tion,  theological  and  scientific,  of  the  candidates 
for  the  missionary  work.  Of  these,  the  small- 
est proportion  generally  are  Dutch,  whilst  the 
greater  number  are  Germans  and  Swiss. 

At  first  the  funds  of  the  society  were  too  small 
to  admit  of  its  sending  missionaries  to  foreign 
lands,  and  that  it  might  not  be  idle,  Tarioos 
plans  were  formed  and  carried  into  execution 
for  doing  good  at  home,  especially  by  the  pob- 
lication  and  distribution  oi  religious  boob,tk 
establishment  of  Sunday-schools,  visiting  pri- 
sons and  hospitals,  and  assisting  some  coogre- 
gations  to  sustain  ministers.  In  such  courses 
of  labor  the  society  went  on  till  the  year  1800. 
when  they  began  to  hope  they  might  enter  on 
the  field  toward  which  their  eye  was  originally 
turned. 

In  a  short  time  their  funds  increased  rapidly. 
Numbers  of  young  men  also  offered  their  ser- 
vices as  missionaries,  several  of  whom  after 
having  gone  through  a  proper  course  of  instruc- 
tion, were  ready  to  occupy  any  field  that  migbt 
be  pointed  out  to  them  in  the  heathen  world. 
The  political  circumstances  of  the  coontry,  the 
subjugation  of  Holland  by  France  with  the  con- 
sequent loss  of  its  colonies,  rendered  it  imprac- 
ticable for  the  directors  to  send  these  you^ 
men  abroad  themselves ;  they  therefore  enterea 
into  a  friendly  agreement  with  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  which  engaged  U>  send 
them  forth  under  its  auspices,  and  selected  first 
South  Africa  as  the  most  suitable  sphere  for 
them,  owing  chiefly  to  their  being  acquainted 
with  the  Dutch,  which  lanpa^  is  g«o^)Jj 
understood  and  snoken  by  the  Hottentots  and 
other  tribes.  For  many  years  afterwards, 
nearly  all  the  missionaries  whom  the  Ix)ndon 
Missionary  Society  sent  to  that  part  of  the 
world,  were  young  men  they  had  obtained  from 
Holland. 

In  lb04  the  London  Missionary  Society  sent 
Messrs.  Vos,  Erhardt,  and  Palm,  three  mission- 
aries transferred  to  them  by  the  Netherlands 
Missionary  Society,  to  the  island  of  Cejloo, 
encouraged  by  the  accounts  they  had  ^^ 
of  the  vast  numbers  of  natives  who  professed 
themselves  Christians,  but  who  were  now  in  a 
great  measure  destitute  of  religious  instruction. 
Thefirst-named  of  these  missionaries  was  greatly 
thwarted  in  his  efforts  among  the  natives  by  the 
English  government,  instigated  it  is  said  by  toe 
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Ihitch  consistory  of  tbe  island  whom  he  had 
offended  by  his  faithfulness  and  zeal  In 
consequence,  he  was  soon  compelled  to  leave 
the  coantiT.  Messrs.  Palm  and  Erhardt  con- 
tinned  at  Oeylon  until  their  death,  which  hap 
pened  several  years  a^o,  and  were  successfully 
employed  in  the  supenntendenoe  of  schools  and 
the  ^patstonX  care  of  two  churches  to  which  they 
had  been  appointed  by  government  It  does 
not  seem  that  they  were  able  to  accomplish 
much  among  the  heathen. 

About  the  year  1812,  the  directors  of  the 
Netherlands  Missionary  Society,  anxious  to 
exert  themselves  for  the  ben^t  of  the  former 
Duteh  settlements  in  the  East,  transferred  again 
for  that  purpose  three  missionaries  to  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society ;  for  Holland  being  as 
yet  under  French  rule,  and  Java  and  the  East^ 
em  Islands  being  occupied  by  the  British,  it 
"v^as  not  practicable  for  the  Netherlands  Soci- 
ety then  to  undertake  that  mission  directly. 
These  three  missionaries  were  superior  men 
and  thoroughly  qualified  for  their  work.  They 
were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Kam,  Supper,  and  Bruck- 
ner. These  brethren  were  at  the  outset  of 
their  career  exposed  to  considerable  difficulties 
and  dangers;  for  the  French  government  hav- 
ing strictly  prohibited  their  leaving  the  country 
for  England,  they  were  compelled  to  assume 
the  attire  of  traveling  mechanics,  and  in  this 
disguise,  succeeded,  after  having  had  many 
narrow  escapes  from  the  French  gendarmes, 
to  reach  Christiana  in  Norway,  from  whence 
they  embarked  for  London.  This  place  they 
left  for  Java  in  the  commencement  of  1813. 
Ou  their  arrival  at  Batavia  they  separated, 
Mr.  Supper  having  been  appointed  to  that 
capital,  Mr.  Bruckner  to  Samarang,  and  Mr. 
Kam  to  the  Molucca  islands.  Mr.  Supper  died 
not  long  after  his  arrival,  and  Mr.  Bruckner, 
(who  is  still  living  and  actively  employed  in 
the  translation  of  the  Scriptores  and  other 
missionary  duties,)  joined  the  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Society. 

Mr.  Kam  fixed  his  residence  at  Amboyna. 
and  met  there  what  his  heart  so  greatly  longed 
for — a  most  extensive  field  of  labor.  There 
are  in  the  Eastern  Archinelago  thousands  of 
Malay  native  converts  wno  embraced  Chris- 
tianity during  the  dominion  and  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  old  Duteh  East  India  Company. 
In  propagating  Christiani^  in  those  parte, 
there  is  nothing  which  the  JDntoh  aimed  more 
at  than  to  furnish  the  inhabitants  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  As  earlv  as  1733,  the  whole 
Bible  in  Malay  and  sevenJ  parts  of  the  sacred 
writings  in  other  dialects  of  the  East,  were 
translated  and  published  by  order,  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  Dntoh  government,  and  widely 
disseminated  throughout  the  islands.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  the  best  means  to  promote 
the  conversion  ^  the  natives,  were  not  always 
used,  nor  the  best  motives  altpoys  held  out, 
neither  was  sufficient  caution  alway$  exercised 
in  receiving  candidates  into  the  churcL 


In  1814,  Holland  having  resumed  its  inde- 
pendence, and  received  back  its  colonies,  the 
directors  of  the  Netherlands  Missionary  Soci- 
ety deemed  it  time  to  pursue  operations  for 
the  future,  directly,  and  without  the  interven- 
tion of  other  societies.  They  placed  their 
Missionary  Seminary  upon  a  more  regular  foot- 
ing, and  in  1819  sent  out  five  young  men 
trained  in  it  to  join  Mr.  Kam,  who  meanwhile 
had  been  appomted  by  the  Netherlands  Mis- 
sionary Society  one  of  its  foreign  directors. 

These  young  men,  f^ter  having  obtained 
some  knowledge  of  thS  native  language  at 
Amboyna,  were  placed  in  various  islands,  as 
Celeb^,  Coram,  Ternate,  Banda  and  Timor,  and 
have  been  since  from  time  to  time  reinforced  by 
fresh  arrivals  of  laborers  from  Holland,  the 
Netherlands  Society  viewing  at  present  that 
part  of  the  world  as  its  principal  sphere  of  action. 

In  July,  1833,  the  zealous  missionary  E^m 
died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years,  from  over 
exertion,  occasioned  by  an  extensive  mission- 
ary tour  he  had  made.  He  was  a  most  active 
and  devoted  servant  of  the  Lord.  Until  hifl 
death,  he  continued  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
year,  in  a  small  brig  of  his  own,  which  he 
managed  himself  with  the  assistance  of  a  few 
native  lascars,  to  travel  in  that  burning  clime 
for  several  months  together,  from  ismnd  to 
island,  exposed  to  storms  and  dangers  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  On  such  occasions,  he  often  added 
to  his  duties  of  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  those 
of  a  peace-maker  among  the  native  tribes,  and 
was  the  means  of  preventing  much  bloodshed. 
As  Schwartz  had  been  on  the  continent  of  lur- 
dia  by  the  British  government,  so  was  he  fre- 
quently employed  b^  the  Netherlands  govern- 
ment in  allaying  disturbances  and  quelling 
rising  rebellions  among  their  Mala^  subjects* 
in  wnich  endeavors  he  seldom  failed.  Hia 
judicious  views  of  things,  good  temper,  perfect 
integrity,  and  the  holiness  of  his  life,  rendered 
him  greatly  respected  by  the  chiefs  of  the  East* 
em  £lands,  and  made  the  humble  missionary 
a  far  more  successful  instrument  in  maintain- 
ing peace  among  them,  than  large  bodies  of 
troops  could  ever  have  been. 

Tne  Netherlands  Society  twenty-five  or  thir- 
ty years  ago,  made  an  attempt  to  contribute 
to  the  evangelization  of  the  Chinese,  and  sent 
out  the  celebrated  Mr.  Gutzlaff  and  some  other 
missionaries,  for  that  express  purpose. 

In  the  year  1822,  the  Netnerfands  Society 
sent  a  missionary  (the  Bev.  Mr.  Yix,)  to  the 
Dutch  colony  of  Surinam,  in  Guiana,  who  haa 
ktbored  there  ever  since  (not  without  fruit,) 
among  the  negro  slave  population.  His  churcn 
amounts  to  about  700  members.  The  society 
has  another  missionary  in  the  West  Indies^ 
stationed  at  the  island  of  Coraqao,  who  is  em- 
ployed much  like  Mr.  Yix. 

In  1820,  the  late  Dr.  Yos,  being  on  a  visit 
to  Holland,  called  the  attention  of  the  directors 
to  the  destitute  state  of  the  Hindoos  in  a  spir- 
itual point  of  vieWi  upon  which  they  resolv^ 
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on  commencing  two  missions  in  these  ports,  one 
at  Chinsorah  in  Bengal,  and  the  other  at  Pdicat 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  both  of  which 
places  belonged  then  to  the  Datch  government 
Key.  A.  F.  Lacroiz  was  appointed  to  the  for- 
mer, and  the  Rey.  Mr.  Eindtinger,  a  most  pious 
and  devoted  man,  who,  np  to  his  twenty-fourth 
year  had  been  a  bigoted  Roman  Catholic,  to 
the  latter.  Dr.  Yos  and  G.  Herklots,  Esq.,  of 
Ghinsurah,  had,  previous  to  their  departure 
from  Holland,  been  elected  foreign  directors  of 
the  society. 

Mr.  Kindlinger  on  nis  arrival  at  the  station, 
had  great  difficulties  to  contend  with  on  ac- 
count  of  the  exceedingly  degraded  state  of  the 
native  Christians,  great  numbers  of  whom  he 
met  at  Pulicat  and  the  vicinity.  These  had 
embraced  Christianity  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  old  German  missionaries  who  had 
preceded  Schwartz  and  had  been  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  without  teachers  and  witl^ 
out  instruction.  By  patient  endeavors,  how- 
ever, he  succeeded  in  course  of  time  in  collect- 
ing a  numerous  and  regular  congregation,  es- 
tablished several  schools,  and  spent  much  of 
his  time  in  preaching  to  the  heathen.  In  1823, 
he  was  joioed  by  two  other  laborers  from  Hol- 
land, the  Bev.  Messrs.  Irion  and  Winckler,  the 
former  of  whom  remained  with  him  at  Pulicat, 
and  the  latter  was  stationed  at  Sadras,  a  small 
Dutch  settlement  near  the  seven  pagodas  be- 
tween Madras  and  Pondicherry. 

In  1825,  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  conti- 
nent of  India  having  been  ceded  to  the  Britbh 
government  in  exchange  for  its  possessions  on 
the  island  of  Sumatra,  the  directors  of  the 
Netherlands  Society  informed  their  mission- 
aries that  circumstances  would  not  permit 
them  to  continue  their  missions  in  those  settle- 
ments, and  left  them  free  either  to  proceed  to 
the  Eastern  Archipelago  to  join  their  brethren 
there— or,  if  they  preferred,  to  connect  them- 
selves with  any  one  of  the  English  societies 
laboring  in  India.  All  four,  having  already 
at  the  expense  of  much  time  and  labor,  attain- 
ed a  knowledge  of  the  native  languages  and 
the  native  customs  and  habits,  felt  unwilling 
to  relinquish  so  great  an  advantage,  and  there- 
fore deemed  it  their  duty  to  accept  of  the  lat- 
ter proposal ;  in  consequence  of  which  Messrs. 
Kindlinger  and  Winckler  joined  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  Mr.  Irion  joined  the 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts;  and  Mr.  Lacroix  connected  himself 
^ith  the  London  Missionary  Society,  which 
made  an  end  to  the  Dutch  mission  in  these 
parts. 

The  receipts  of  the  Society  for  1850  were 
.about  $37,000.  The  institution  for  training 
missionaries  at  Rotterdam  is  continued.  At 
that  time,  the  Society  had  17  stations  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  manned  by  19  missionaries, 
besides  having  furnished  a  large  number  of 
snissionaries  for  other  societies. 

NEVIS  :    A  small,  but  beautiful  and  fer^ 


tile  island  in  the  West  Indies.    A  statioB  of 
the  Wesl^n  Missionary  Society. 

NEW-BARMEN:  A  sUtion  of  the  Bben. 
ish  Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa,  2d0 
miles  north-east  of  Scheppmanador£ 

NEWASSE  :  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  in  Hindostan,  connected  with  the  Ah- 
medni^nr  mission. 

NEW-HEBRIDES  :  A  group  of  islands 
in  Western  Polynesia,  or  Australasia,  wiure 
the  London  Missionary  Society  have  eight  sta- 
tions. Erromanga,  one  of  this  group,  is  the 
place  of  the  tragical  death  of  the  mivtyr  mis- 
sionary,  Williams.    PopuUtion,  150,000. 

NEWERA  ELLA :  A  station  of  the 
Grospcl  Propf^tion  Society  in  Ceylon. 

NEWYILLE  :  A  Karen  village,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Maulmain  province,  in  Bar- 
mah,  and  an  out^tation  oi  the  Manlmain 
Karen  Mission  of  the  American  Baptist 
Union. 

NEW-RABBAY:  Station  of  the  ChnrA 
Missionary  Society  among  the  Wonicas,  io 
East  Africa,  situated  on  the  coasts  a  short  dis- 
tance W.N.W.  of  Mombas. 

NEW-AMSTERDAM:  The  camtal  of 
Berbice,  situated  50  miles  up  the  Berbice 
river.  It  is  a  pleasant  town,  intersected  with 
canals,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  grooDd 
attached  to  each  house.  It  is  occupied  bj  the 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 

NEW-HERRNHUT  :  The  first  station 
occupied  by  the  Moravians  in  Greenland. 
Also,  a  station  of  the  same  on  the  island  of 
St  Thomas,  W.  L 

NEW-HOLLAND :    See  Australia. 

NEW-PROVIDENCE:  One  of  the  Bar 
hama  Islands,  about  25  miles  long  and  nine 
broad,  and  considerably  in  advance  of  the 
other  islands  in  cultivation.  Wesleyan  Mis^ 
sionary  "Society. 

NEW-BRUNSWICK  :  One  of  the  pro- 
vinces  of  British  America.  The  latest  censoa 
was  taken  in  1851.  The  population  was  at 
that  time  193,800  ;  bnt  no  religious  statistics 
are  g^ven  in  this  important  pnolic  documeot, 
and  there  are  no  denominational  records,  from 
which  the  numbers,  character,  and  condition 
of  the  Christian  community  can  be  accuratelj 
ascertained.  The  following  items  bare  been 
collected  from  documents  under  date  of  1854 
The  number  of  Catholic  clercy  is  almost  the 
same  as  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  circomstances 
would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  proportion 
of  Catholics  to  Protestants  in  New  Brunswick 
must  be  greater  than  in  Nova  Scotia 

Ckurch  of  Engkmd.'-'l  bishop,  1  archdca- 
con,  and  5  clergymen. 

Church  of  Scotland,—!  synod,  2  presbytenes, 
8  ministers,  11  congregations,  and  several  mB- 
sionary  stations. 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Irdand,- 
2  ministers  and  1  missionary. 

We^eyan  Methodists.—^  ministera,  22  cofr 
gregations,  and  2  supernumeraries}  besides  3 
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ministers  employed  as  principal  and  teachers 
of  Sackville  Academy. 

Baptists. — 2  asBOciations,  52  ministers,  and 
7  lic^tiates. 

Free  Christian  Baptists^ — ^16  ministos  and  2 
missionaries.  ^ 

Congrigationalists, — 3   ministers. 

Bey.  J.  Batne. 

NEW*ZEALAND:  Two  extensive  and 
beantifol  islands  in  the  Southern  Pacific, 
stretching  from  latitude  34o  30'  to  47^  20' 
south,  and  from  167<^  to  178<^  east  lon^tnde, 
being  nearly  900  miles  long  and  over  700  broad ; 
together  with  a  small  one  to  the  south,  called 
Stewart's  Island.  New-Zealand  is  distinguished 
for  its  rich  and  varied  scenery,  and  for  every 
thing  which  naturally  strikes  the  eye  as  beau- 
tiful or  sublime.  Some  of  the  mountains  in 
the  northern  island  rise  more  than  14,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  their  sides  covered 
with  forest  timber;  iheir  summits  girt  with 
clouds  or  capped  with  snow  ;  and  their  whole 
appearance  strikinglv  rich  and  grand.  The 
country  is  remarkably  hilly  and  broken,  the 
hills  being  studded  with  caves,  deep,  dark,  and 
frightfuL  New-Zealand  has  several  Urp^  and 
noble  lakes.  The  Thames  is  the  principal 
river;  the  others  being  mostly  insignificant 
streams.  The  forests  are  so  extensive  and  so 
dense,  that  no  sound  from  without  disturbs  the 
traveler;  and  yet  no  beasts  of  prey  infest  these 
retreats  to  put  him  in  fear.  New-Zealand  has 
a  number  of  harbors,  which  are  visited  for 
supplies  by  a  vast  number  of  whaling  vessels. 

The  northern  island  is  divided  into  fourteen 
districts,  viz. :  Kaitaia,  Bay  of  Islands,  Thames, 
Tauranga,  Botorua,  Bay  of  Plenty,  East  Gape, 
Poverty  "Bay,  Wairoa,  Entry  Island,  Taranake, 
Waikato,  Kainara,  and  HoKianga. 

Climate. — ^Tne  climate  of  New-Zeahind  is 
temperate,  salubrious,  and  congenial  to  Euro- 
pean constitutions.  North  of  the  Thames 
snows  are  unknown,  and  frosts  are  off  the 
pound  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Dur- 
mg  six  months  of  the  year,  the  country  is  ex- 
posed to  heavy  gales  of  wind  and  tremendous 
falls  of  rain«  The  spring  and  autumn  are  de- 
lightfully temperate.  Spring  commences  the 
middle  of  August,  summer  in  December,  au- 
tumn in  March,  and  winter  in  July. 

Soil  and  Productions* — ^These  ishinds  afford 
almost  every  variety  of  soil,  which  produces 
wheat,  barley,  maize,  beans,  peas,  ana  various 
grasses  in  abundance.  Most  of  the  trees  are 
evergreens,  and  vegetation  is  scarcely  ever  sus- 
pended. 

Inhabitants.  —  When  first  discovered,  the 
New-Zealanders  were  a  savage  and  barbarous 
people.  When  a  child  was  bom,  it  was  wrap- 
ped in  a  coarse  cloth,  and  laid  in  a  verandah 
to  sleep ;  and  in  a  few  hours,  the  mother  pur- 
sued her  ordinary  work  in  the  field.  The  child 
suffered  much  ;  and  if  its  mother  did  not  fur- 
nish it  nourishment  enough,  it  must  perish. 
Large  holes  were  slit  in  uie  ear,  and  a  stick, 


half  an  inch  in  diameter,  throst  through. 
When  five  days  old,  the  child  was  carried  to  a 
stream  of  water,  and  either  dipped  or  sprinkled, 
and  a  name  given  to  it ;  and  a  priest  mum- 
bled a  prayer,  the  purport  of  which  was  said 
to  be,  an  address  to  some  unknown  spirit,  pray- 
ing that  he  may  so  influence  the  child  that  he 
may  become  cruel,  brave,  warlike,  troublesome, 
adulterous,  murderous,  a  liar,  a  thief,  disobe- 
dient, in  a  word,  guilty  of  every  crime.  After 
this,  small  pebbles,  about  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head,  were  tnrust  down  its  throat,  to  make  its 
heart  callous,  hard,  and  incapable  of  pity. 
The  ceremony  was  concluded  with  a  feast 

The  system  of  tabu,  or  consecration,  com- 
mon to  the  Pacific  isles,  nowhere  prevailed  to 
a  greater  extent  than  at  New-Zealand.  (See 
Tabu.) 

With  the  New-Zeaknder,  superstition  took 
the  place  of  medical  skill.  When  a  person 
had  a  pain  in  the  back,  he  would  lie  down  and 
get  another  to  jump  over  him  and  tread  on  him 
to  remove  the  pain.  A  wound  was  bruised 
with  a  stone,  and  afterwards  held  over  the 
smoke.  In  internal  acute  diseases  the  patient 
sen#  for  a  priest,  lay  down,  and  died. 

Dreams  and  omens  were  much  regarded,  and 
had  great  influence  over  their  conduct.  On 
important  occasions,  when  several  tribes  were 
going  to  war,  an  oracle  was  consulted,  by  set- 
ting up  sticks  to  represent  the  different  tribes, 
and  watching  the  wind  to  see  which  way  the 
sticks  would  fall,  in  order  to  determine  which 
party  would  be  victorious.  But  the  person 
performing  the  ceremony,  b^  a  little  juggling, 
could  determine  the  question  as  he  pleased. 
The  belief  in  witchcnift,  also,  almost  univer- 
sally prevailed,  and  was  productive  of  all  the 
suspicion,  cruelty,  and  injustice  which  generally 
accompany  it  among  a  barbarous  and  super- 
stitious people.  Polygamy  was  allowea  to 
any  extent ;  being  the  fruitful  source  of  jeal- 
ousy, strife,  and  murder.  Marriages  were 
generally  confined  within  the  tribe.  The  peo- 
ple were  aflectionate,  but  desperate  and  re- 
vengeful when  roused  to  anger.  For  an  un- 
civilized people,  they  were  industrious.  Their 
food  consisted  of  a  variety  of  vegetables,  and 
some  kinds  of  animal  food.  The^  were  war- 
like, and  ate  their  enemies  killed  m  war ;  and 
prisoners  who  were  not  killed  and  eaten  were 
reduced  to  slavery.  The  heads  of  their  ene- 
mies were  preserved  as  trophies  of  victory. 
They  formerly  preserved  the  h^ids  of  their 
friends,  and  kept  them  with  religions  strictness. 

Tattooing  was  practised,  and  was  made  a 
much  more  painful  operation  than  in  the  other 
Pacific  Isles.  The  operation  was  performed 
with  a  small  rough  cnisel,  with  which  an  in- 
cision was  made  by  a  blow  with  a  mallet,  the 
chisel  being  first  dipped  in  coloring  matter 
made  of  the  root  of  flax,  burnt  to  charcoal, 
and  mixed  with  water,  the  stain  of  which  is 
indelible.  The  flax  is  cultivated  extenuvely 
in  New  Zealand,  of  which  they  make  gar 
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ments,  nets,  and  Hnes.  The  houses  of  the  bet- 
ter class  were  song  and  warm,  oraamen||d 
with  carved  work.  They  were  built  of  bnl- 
rashes,  lined  with  the  leaves  of  the  palm  tree, 
neatly  platted  together.  They  were  aboat  16 
by  10  feet,  and  four  or  five  feet  high.  The 
entrance  was  by  a  low  sliding  door,  and  there 
was  one  window  9  by  6  inches,  with  a  sliding 
shatter.  Their  houses  were  without  furniture, 
and  their  cooking  utensils  a  few  stones.  Their 
villages  were  scattered  over  a  large  plot  of 
ground  without  any  order  or  arrangement 

Religio/L — ^The  New-Zealanders,  though  re> 
markably  supentitious,  had  no  gods  that  they 
worshiped,  nor  anythingto  represent  a  being 
whom  they  called  god.  xhev  imagined  that  it 
was  a  ^reat  spirit  (Atua)  wno  thundered ;  but 
all  their  thoughts  of  him  were  those  of  fear 
and  dread.  Sickness,  they  supposed,  was 
brought  on  by  him,  coming  in  the  form  of  a 
lizard,  entering  the  side,  and  preying  on  the 
vitals.  Hence  they  used  incantations  over  the 
sick,  threatening  to  kill  and  eat  their  deity,  or 
to  burn  him  to  a  cinder,  unless  he  should 
come  out  Their  idea  of  Wiro,  the  evil  spirit, 
was  more  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptoral 
idea  of  the  Evil  One.  They  believed  in  a  fu- 
ture state ;  but  their  ideas  of  it  were  vague 
and  sensual;  and  as  they  supposed  all  the 
functions  of  life  were  there  performed,  slaves 
were  killed  upon  the  death  of  a  chief,  that 
thev  might  follow  and  attend  upon  him ;  and 
widows  often  put  themselves  to  death  that 
they  might  accompany  their  departed  hus- 
bands. 

MISSION. 

CmmcH  MissiONAKY  Socisn(. — ^The  atten- 
tion of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  was  di- 
rected to  New-Zealand,  by  Bev.  Saml.  Marsden, 
senior  chaplain  to  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  they  sent  out  three  missionaries  to 
labor  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Marsden,  who 
arrived  at  New-Zealand  towards  the  close  of 
1814,  and  commenced  a  station  at  Ranffihona, 
on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Islanob.  But 
for  a  long  time  they  were  treated  with  taunts 
and  jeers  and  Uireatenings,  while  their  message 
was  neither  understood  nor  regarded,  and  they 
were  subjected  to  great  privations,  from  want 
of  shelter,  food  and  companions.  But  an  influ- 
ential chief  named  Hongi,  visiting  England  and 
returning  loaded  with  presents,  the  mission- 
aries rose  in  the  estimation  of  the  natives,  and 
were  beloved  and  protected  by  the  chiefe. 
The  station  was  afterwards  removed  to  Tar 
puna,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill ;  and  on  the 
arrival  of  a  reinforcement^  another  station  was 
commenced  at  Kerikeri,  near  which  was  a 
large  native  vilh^,  occupied  by  Hongi  and 
his  people.  But  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  they  could  form  a  school,  or  secure  at- 
tendance on  public  worship.  When  the  Sab- 
bath bell  caught  their  ears,  they  would  run 
away,  and  employ  themselves  in   fishing,  or 


some  of  their  native  sports.  Sometimes  tli^ 
would  come  into  the  chi4)el  dresaed  in  the 
most  fantastic  style,  and  at  other  timeB,  na- 
ked ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  service  thejr 
would  start  up  with  the  cry,  **  That's  a  lie! 
that's  a  lie !    JLet  us  all  go." 

Another  station  was  commenced  at  Palhia, 
in  1823,  on  the  south  side  of  the  B&^of 
Islands,  where  the  people  were  in  an  exceeding- 
ly wild  and  uncontrollable  state. 

The  mission  was  reinforced  from  to  time, 
and  a  schooner  was  built  to  ply  between  ti» 
mission  and  Port  Jackson,  in  oraer  to  fnrniah 
supplies.  She  was  lost  in  1828,  but  another 
was  buUt,  and  launched  in  May,  1830,  called 
J%e  3U8aenger. 

Schools  were  commenced  at  Paihia,  in  1823, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  missionaries  began 
to  visit  the  natives  in  the  neighborhood,  for 
religious  instruction.  In  1824,  those  iDstno- 
tions  were  blessed  to  ^e  conversion  of  tbe 
chief  Waitangi,  who  was  baptized  under  tk 
name  of  Christian  Rang! ;  and  by  Jane  1831, 
20  adults  were  baptised  at  this  statioo,  with 
10  children. 

For  15  years  the  natives  had  steadjlj  refosed 
to  allow  any  one  to  reside  near  their  Tillages, 
in  the  interior.  But  having  become  conyioo- 
ed  that  ihe  missionaries  were  thdr  friends,  in 
1830  a  station  was  commenced  at  Waimate, 
the  centre  of  a  large  district  in  the  interior, 
to  which  roads  have  been  cut  by  the  n&tiTei 
to  their  residences,  for  thirty-five  miles,  and 
chapeb  have  been  erected  in  most  oi  the  nu- 
merous villages  in  this  district,  capable  of 
holding  150  to  200  persons,  in  which  serrioci 
are  r^ularly  held  on  the  Sabbath,  by  asBBtant 
missionaries,  and  they  are  occasionally  TJsited 
by  the  resident  clergyman ;  schools  have  also 
been  established  in  these  villages,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  chiefs.  Four  schoob  are  a 
operation  at  Waimate. 

In  January,  1834,  a  settlement  was  formed 
at  Kaitai,  at  the  earnest  solicitatioii  of  the 
chiefe  and  people  of  the  Barawa  tribes,  m  IM 
vicinity  of  the  North  Cape ;  and  anotbff 
subsequently  at  Puriri,  south  of  the  Bay  w 
Islands. 

Although  the  missionaries  labored  at  these 
stations  under  great  discouragements,  for 
many  years,  yet  after  mastering  the  language 
and  acquiring  the  confidence  of  the  DatJT» 
the  usual  results  of  the  introductioo  of  the 
Gospel  into  pagan  lands  began  to  be  sew- 
One  of  them,  Ifev.  Mr.  Yate.  in  sp»tij?  « 
this  change  in  1835,  says, « Instead  of  tw 
noisy  merriment,  the  blustering  excilenent  w 
mischief,  which  used  to  prevaU  on  the  ba^ 
bath,  all  is  peace.  Sabbath^hoob  m  mwj 
of  the  native  villages  are  estobhsh^  ^ 
regularly  carried  on;  work  of  every  *scnp 
tion  is  laid  aside ;  ChrisUan  worship  »  poo^ 
tually  attended ;  and  the  day  as  ^^l  T 
garded  as  in  any  weU-regdated  viuag*  » 
England.    In  this,Iamq>wkingoftlietDr» 
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tiftnised  villages  in  the  interior  ;  not  of  those 
in  connection  with  the  shipping  ;  in  which,  as 
the  sailors  on  that  day  have  frequently  liberty 
to  go  on  shore,  the  holy  day  is  made  a  season 
of  Far  greater  iniquity  than  any  otb<»'.'' 

A  report  of  the  Waimate  station  for  1832, 
stated  that  the  chapel  was  every  Sabbath 
crowded  to  excess ;  that  the  natives  rejoiced  at 
the  approach  of  every  Sabbath ;  and  that  the 

Ccned  word  had  its  effect  upon  many  of  the 
ers.  On  the  4th  of  May,  1834,  just  before 
embarking  for  New  South  Wales,  to  superin- 
tend the  printing  of  some  translations,  Mr. 
Yate  baptized  four  chiefs,  and  several  other 
persons ;  and  on  the  8th  of  June,  he  baptiz^ 
38  adults,  the  greater  portion  of  them  chiefs. 
They  had  been  candidates  for  many  months. 
The  next  Sabbath  they  were  admitted  to  the 
communion.  Mr.  Yate  gives  an  account  of  the 
deaths  of  several  heathens,  who  met  death  in 
darkness  and  horror  of  mind,  one  of  them,  a 
chief,  declaring,  with  his  last  breath,  that  he  was 
'*  going  to  hell;"  and  a  number  of  native  Chris- 
tians, who  had  died  in  peace  and  comfort,  in 
the  faith  of  the  Gomel.  He  also  publishes  a 
number  of  letters,  wnich  he  received  from  the 
converts,  which  were  full  of  affection  and  pious 
feeling,  expressive  of  a  deep  insight  into  their 
own  hearts,  and  a  simple  faith  in  Christ 

At  this  stage  in  tne  progress  of  the  mis- 
sion, the  natives  manifested  a  strong  desire  for 
knowledge ;  and  though  their  facilities  for  in- 
struction were  small,  yet  a  great  many  of 
them  had  learned  to  read.  And,  captives 
from  distant  tribes,  having  been  sold  into 
slavery,  had  attended  the  mission-schools ;  and 
by  some  means  gaining  theur  liberty,  they  had 
carried  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  to  their 
distant  homes,  and  taught  it  to  their  friends. 

A  great  change  hi^  been  effected  by  the 
(Gospel  in  the  domestic  character  of  those  who 
had  embraced  it.  Polygamy  was  diminish- 
ing, and  husbands  and  wives  did  not  quarrel 
as  formerly.  The  inhuman  practices  of  former 
times  were  being  suppressed.  It  was  once  the 
custom  for  the  relations  of  a  chief  to  kill  one 
or  more  slaves  at  his  death,  to  wait  upon  him 
in  the  world  of  spirits ;  but,  when  the  great 
chief  Hongi  died,  not  one  was  slain.  The  tcAus 
and  other  superstitions,  also,  were  falling  into 
disuse.  And  industry,  regularity,  and  a  desire 
to  make  improvements  in  their  land,  their 
habits  and  customs,  were  on  the  increase  among 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  Mr.  Yate  gives 
the  following  speech  of  a  clAef  to  his  people, 
who  seems  to  nave  caught  a  correct  idea  of 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  Gospel :  "  What," 
he  inquired, "  what  are  these  missionaries  come 
to  dwell  with  us  for  ?  They  are  come  to  break 
in  two  our  clubs,  to  blunt  the  points  of  our 
spears,  to  draw  the  bullets  from  our  muskets, 
and  to  make  this  tribe  and  that  tribe  to  love 
one  another,  and  sit  as  brothers  and  friends, 
'i'hen  let  us  give  our  hearts  to  listening,  and 
we  shall  dwell  in  peace." 


The  following  incident  shows  how  the  leaven 
works  when  it  once  finds  its  way  to  the  heathen 
mind :  Two  of  the  missionaries,  as  i^iej  were 
traveling  to  a  new  and  distant  part  of  the 
island,  rested  on  the  Sabbath,  and  collected  an 
assembly  of  natives  to  hear  the  Gospel.  They 
commenced  by  singing  a  hymn ;  and,  to  their 
astonishment,  the  whole  congregation  joined 
with  them.    The  responses  also  were  correctly 

fiven.  They  afterwards  found  three  boys  who 
ad  lived  for  some  time  in  the  mission  fiimily, 
who  had  acted  as  their  teachers. 

In  December,  1837,  a  Roman  Catliolic 
bishop  and  two  priests  landed  in  New-Zea- 
land, and  located  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
the  Wesleyan  mission.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
Church  of  Bome  follows  the  track  of  Pro- 
testant missionaries,  like  an  evil  spirit,  to 
counteract  the  good  work.  In  1839,  they  had 
eight  priests  and  two  catechists;  but  one 
chief  is  represented  as  having  become  more 
deeply  attached  to  the  missionaries,  being  dis- 
gusted with  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  of 
the  Papists. 

In  January,  1839,  the  Bbhop  of  Australia 
visited  the  mission ;  and  in  a  letter  to  the 
committee,  he  bears  the  following  testimony  to 
the  character  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  re- 
sults of  their  labors :  "  I  must  offer  a  very 
sincere  and  willing  testimony  to  their  main- 
taining a  conversation  such  as  becomes  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  llieir  habits  of  life  are 
devotional  They  are  not  puffed  up  with  self- 
estimation,  but  appear  willing  to  learn  as  well 
as  apt  to  teach.  And  among  themselves  they 
appear  to  be  drawn  together  by  a  spirit  of 
harmony,  prompted  by  that  Spirit  of  which 
love,  gentleness,  and  goodness  are  the  most  de- 
lightful fruits. 

**  At  every  station  which  I  personally  visit- 
ed, the  converts  were  so  numerous  as  to  bear 
a  considerable  proportion  to  the  entire  popuhb- 
tion ;  and  I  was  informed  that  the  same  was 
true  at  other  places.  In  most  of  the  native 
villages  in  which  the  missionaries  have  a  foot- 
ing, there  is  a  building  set  apart  for  religious 
worship.  In  these  buildings  generally,  but 
sometimes  in  the  open  air,  the  Christian  classes 
were  assembled  before  me.  The  gray-haired 
man  and  aged  woman  took  their  places  to  read 
and  undergo  examination  among  their  descend- 
ants of  the  second  and  third  generations.  The 
chief  and  the  slave  stood  side  by  side,  with 
the  same  holy  volume  in  their  hands,  and  ex- 
erted Uieir  endeavors  each  to  surpass  the  other 
in  returning  proper  answers." 

The  bishop  states  that  the  native  population 
is  rapidly  diminishing,  even  more  so  than  dur« 
ing  tneir  savage  warfare — a  fact  for  which  he 
is  at  a  loss  to  account 

The  activity  of  the  natives  in  teaching  their 
countrymen,  and  in  building  places  of  worship, 
forms  an  important  feature  of  this  mission. 
Mr.  Williams  states,  June  3,  1839,  that  on 
his  visit  to  the  East  Cape,  he  found  three  na- 
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tive  teachers  actively  engaged,  and  that  the 
degree  of  attention  paid  to  them  by  the  nar 
tives  generally  was  astonishing.  At  one  place 
they  foand  a  chapel,  60  by  28  feet,  which  had 
been  erected  by  the  natives,  and  a  congregar 
tion  of  .^00  assembled  in  it  on  the  Lord's  day. 
At  another  place,  where  no  missionary  had 
ever  been,  they  foand  the  natives  aasembling 
for  Christian  worship,  in  a  regular  and  order- 
ly manner. 

The  following  account  of  a  native  prayer- 
meeting,  is  related  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  a  letter 
dated  July  21, 1838  :  "  After  evening  service 
1  found  that  a  few  natives  had  met  to  hold  a 
prayer-meeting.  They  commenced  by  sink- 
ing a  hvmn.  A  native  then  engaged  in 
prayer.  Tllat  was  followed  by  reading  a  chap- 
ter. Another  hymn  was  sung;  and  after  an 
address  by  a  native,  the  meeting  was  closed  by 
another  extemporaneous  prayer." 

In  relation  to  general  improvement,  it  is 
stated  that  at  tiiis  time  (1839)  the  missiona- 
ries had  introduced  among  these  savages  agri- 
culture and  gardening ;  the  use  of  the  spade, 
the  plow,  and  the  mill;  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses;  built  houses  and  chapels;  cut  roads 
through  forests ;  built  bridges,  ibc.,  changing 
a  country  from  a  wild  and  savage  state  to  a 
condition  of  incipient  civilization.  In  all  the 
14  districts  of  tlie  island.  Christian  congre- 
gations had  been  gathered,  with  an  aggre- 
gate attendance  on  public  worship  of  8,760, 
and  233  communicants ;  and  the  entire  Scrip- 
tures had  been  translated  and  printed  in  the 
native  tongue.  But  so  rapid  was  the  in- 
crease of  interest,  that  in  a  letter  dated  May  5, 
1840,  Rev.  W.  Williams  says  that  the  popular 
tion  as  a  body  professed  Christianity ;  tnat  the 
number  attending  public  worship  had  increased 
to  27,000  ;  that  the  baptisms  could  not  be  less 
than  2,000  ;  and  the  number  of  communicants 
during  this  short  period  had  more  than  dou- 
bled. 

In  1841,  the  British  Government  made  New- 
Zealand  an  independent  colony,  and  appointed 
Captain  Hobson  Governor. 

In  September,  1840,  Mr.  Williams  gives  a 
most  encouraging  view  of  the  state  of  things 
in  the  Eastern  District  He  says  his  parish 
extends  tuoo  de^ees  and  a  half;  that  almost  all 
the  people  are  inquiring  after  the  truth ;  and 
that  more  than  8,000  assemble  regularly  for 
worship. 

In  1841,  New-Zealand  was  erected  into  an* 
Episcopal  see ;  and  Rev.  G.  A.  Selwyn,  D.D., 
was  consecrated  bishop  at  Lambeth,  England. 
In  June  of  the  same  year,  the  first  mission- 
ary meeting  in  New-Zealand  was  held  at  Kai- 
taia,  attended  by  500  natives  and  a  number  of 
Europeans.  The  resolutions  were  each  moved 
by  a  European  and  seconded  by  a  native. 
Several  of  the  native  addresses  were  appropri- 
ate and  striking.  The  amount  of  the  contri- 
bution taken  on  the  occasion  was  £46  5s. 

The  good  work  in  the  Eastern  District  pro- 


gressed so  rapidly,  that  in  July,  1841,  tiie 
communicants  had  increased  in  that  district 
alone  to  878,  among  whom  were  included  a 
large  proportion  of  the  leading  chiefs.  Tht 
whole  fabric  of  the  old  superstitioiis  was  gooe, 
the  idols  cast  away,  weapons  of  war  laid  aside, 
and  pettyquarrels  settled  by  arbitration. 

In  the  Western  District,  in  September,  1839, 
two  young  chiefe  traveled  500  miles  with  a  re^ 

Saest  for  missionaries  from  their  father,  a  noted 
lief  and  warrior  at  Kapiti,  an  island  in 
Cook's  Straits.  To  the  astonishment  of  the 
missionaries,  it  was  found  that  they  could  read 
well;  and  from  their  statements  it  appeared 
that,  in  many  villages,  the  Lord's  day  was  ob- 
served, public  worship  regularly  held,  and 
great  numbers  were  anxious  for  instraction ; 
and  all  this  was  the  result  of  the  labors  of  one 
native,  named  Matahau,  who  had  gone  there 
of  bis  own  accord,  and  was  actively  engaged 
in  di&using  a  knowledge  of  the  GospcL 

The  zeu  of  the  native  converts  fop  the  con- 
version of  their  countrymen  has  heSk  remark- 
able. In  many  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
missionaries  have  journeyed  over  ground  nevs 
before  trodden  bv  Europeans,  they  have  bees 
astonished  to  find  chapels  built,  some  of  the 
natives  able  to  read,  and  many  in  the  habit  d 
assembling  for  worship.  Mr.  Ashwell  sais 
that  in  a  tour  of  400  miles,  in  every  village  be 
found  some  one  who  could  read,  and  in  aU  bet 
one  of  them  he  found  the  Testament. 

In  their  report  for  1843,  the  committee  sav, 
^  The  blessing  of  God  continues  to  be  voodi- 
safed  in  a  marked  degree  to  the  labors  of  tie 
missionaries  and  native  teachers,  and  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Scriptures.  Within  the  last 
four  years,  the  number  of  natives  who  hare 
embraced  Christianity  has  increased  from  2.000 
to  35,000."  And  although  they  do  not  speak 
confidently  of  the  saving  conversion  of  the 
great  mass  of  them,  vet  they  say  there  is  every 
reason  to  entertain  the  hope  that  not  a  few  <i^ 
this  multitude  have  truly  embraced  the  Gos- 
pel. War  and  cannibalism  had  almost,  if  noi 
entirely,  ceased;  ancient  superstitions  had 
been  forsaken ;  and  many  were  making  rapid 
progress  in  spiritual  knowledge.  Dr.  Sinclair, 
surgeon  of  the  British  Navy,  who  Tinted  New- 
Zealand  at  the  end  of  1841,  gives  the  foUow- 
ing  testimony : 

"  By  means  of  the  well-directed  labocs  of 
the  missionaries,  the  natives  have  become  ex- 
emplary Christians,  and  now  ^ow  an  intellect 
tuai  capacity  which  strikes  with  sorprise  every 
one  who  goes  among  them.  Perhaps  no  peo- 
ple in  the  history  of  mankind  has  been  ^^ 
completely  changed,  in  their  religions  and 
moral  condition,  as  these  natives  have  beent 
in  such  a  short  time,  and  more  particularly  br 
such  a  small  number  of  men,  and  by  sdcL 
peaceful  means.  Frequently  have  I  beard  a 
Christian  native,  when  askea  to  buy  or  sifli  oo 
the  Lord's  day,  or  break  any  other'  commaDd- 
mcnt,  make  the  decided  answer,  *  No — ^me  msa- 
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siooar ;'  and  that  when  the  temptations  were 
great'' 

The  new  bishop  arrived  at  Auckland,  May 
30, 1842,  where  he  was  received  with  demon- 
stntions  of  jot  by  the  inhabitants.  And,  in 
his  letters  to  the  society,  he  confirms  the  state- 
ments ahready  made  reqiecting  the  progress  of 
the  Gospel.  The  committee  sav,  in  1844,  that 
they  can  speak  with  increased  confidence  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  Gospel  has  spread 
amon^  the  natives  of  New-Zoiland,  and  the 
essential  change  which  it  has  produced  in  all 
their  moral  habits.  The  message  of  salvation 
had  been  conveyed  to  nearly,  or  quite,  all  the 
settlements  on  the  northern  island;  and  in 
many  places  unvisited  by  the  missionaries,  the 
Gospel  was  read  and  public  worship  main- 
tained. War  had  almost  entirely  ceased ;  and 
where  it  had  occurred  ktelv,  it  had  been  car- 
ried on  in  a  very  mitigated  form.  Theft  and 
murder  were  of  rare  occurrence.  The  bisnop 
states  tha^  among  the  Christian  natives,  he 
hod  met  with  the  most  pleasing  instances  of 
the  natural  expression  orthe  deep  and  earnest 
feelings  of  religion. 

The  bishop  rented  the  mission  farm  at 
Waimate,  and  commenced  a  collegiate  estab- 
lishment for  the  training  of  candi&tes  for  the 
ministry. 

The  following  incident,  related  by  Rev.  C. 
P.  Davis,  and  which  occurred  in  1844,  shows, 
in  a  very  striking  manner,  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  to  tame  uie  most  savage  tribes.  He 
entered  a  village  belonging  to  two  Christian 
chiefs,  Perika  and  Noa,  and  found  them  sur- 
rounded by  their  armed  followers,  engaged  in 
prayer,  expecting  an  attack  from  Bipa,  a  chief 
who  had  made  an  unjust  demand  of  them, 
with  which  thc^  refused  to  comply.  They  had 
a  white  flag  raised  over  their  heads,  as  a  token 
of  their  desire  for  peace.  Mr.  Davis  went  out 
to  meet  Bipa  and  his  party,  whom  he  found 
naked  and  meir  faces  punted  red,  listening  to 
addresses  urging  them  to  vengeance  and 
slaughter.  3? oa  walked  between  the  two  par- 
ties, telling  the  enemy  that  they  were  acting 
contrary  to  the  word  of  God  ;  and  that,  while 
his  party  were  not  afraid  of  them,  they  were 
restrained  by  the  fear  of  God.  Bipa  and  his 
party  were  but  20,  while  the  Christian  partv 
were  100.  After  many  speeches  on  both 
sides,  one  of  Bipa's  men,  in  brandishing  his 
hatchet,  accidentally  hit  Noa's  head.  As  soon 
as  his  men  saw  the  blood  flowing,  every  man's 
musket  was  leveled.  In  another  moment 
Bipa's  whole  party  would  have  fallen ;  but  the 
wounded  chief  sprang  forward,  and  exclaimed, 
"  If  you  kill  Bipa,  I  will  die  with  him  ; "  and 
then  throwing  his  own  body  as  a  shield  over 
Bipa,  saved  him  from  destruction.  Peace  was 
then  made  between  the  two  parties,  and  there 
was  great  rejoicing.  **  Some  years  ago,"  says 
Mr.  Davis,  '*the  very  sisht  of  blood  would 
have  been  a  signal  for  a  £eadful  slaughter." 

In  the  year  1845,  the  mission  was  seriously 


interrupted  by  a  collision  between  some  of  the 
natives  in  the  northern  district  and  the  British 
forces,  which  led  to  a  serious  war  for  some 
time,  some  of  the  natives  ranging  themselves 
on  one  side  and  some  on  the  other,  and  tiius 
thr«itening  a  general  civil  war.  Some  of  the 
stations  in  the  northern  district  were  broken 
up  and  destroyed.  But  the  natives  engaged  in 
this  outbreak,  though  not  generally  professing 
Christianity,  were  very  far  from  manifesting 
the  savage  cruelty  which  formerly  character 
ized  their  warfitfe.  In  a  number  of  engage-  • 
ments,  the  natives  were  victorious;  but  the 

fovemor  states  that,  in  these  circumstances, 
Inropean  troops  would  not  have  behaved  bet- 
ter, or  shown  less  vindictiveness.  Hieir  for- 
bearance towards  European  settlers,  especially 
the  missionaries,  was  remarkable.  Tet,  the 
effects  of  the  war  upon  missionary  operations, 
and  upon  the  religious  condition  of  the  Chris- 
tian natives,  were  lamentable  in  the  extreme. 
Such  was  the  demoralizing  influence  of  the 
example  of  the  British  soldiers  at  Waimate 
upon  the  natives  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact,  that  some  of  them  had  given  up  even 
attending  upon  Christian  ordinances,  and 
others  had  shown  great  lukewarmness.  And, 
in  many  instances,  those  Christian  natives  who 
took  part  with  the  heathen  against  the  Eng- 
lish, relapsed  into  heathenism. 

However,  Bev.  0.  Hodfield,  under  date  of 
March  8,  1847,  writes  :  '*  I  certainly  have  a 
much  stronger  conviction  of  the  reality  of  the 
hold  that  religion  has  upon  the  professing  na- 
tives, since  the  late  disturbances,  than  I  had 
previously.  lAst  winter,  while  war  was  going 
on  in  the  neighborhood.  Governor  Gray  visited 
Waikanae  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  attended 
the  native  church  and  school.  It  was  con- 
ducted by  a  native  catechist,  Levi  Te  Aha, 
a  man  who  has  conducted  himself  invariablv 
in  the  most  Christian  manner,  ever  since  his 
conversion,  seven  years  ago.  On  his  return  to 
Wellington,  the  governor  came  to  me,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  as  altogether  astonished  that 
such  a  change  could  have  taken  place  in  a 
barbarous  people  in  so  short  a  time.  I  believe 
that  Christianity  is  extending  itself  in  New 
Zealand." 

At  a  missionary  meeting  of  native  teachers, 
held  at  Wanganni  the  day  alter  Christmas, 
four  of  them  offered  themselves  as  missionaries 
to  a  heathen  tribe  at  war  with  the  English. 
On  the  6th  of  February,  1847,  they  set  out  on 
their  mission.  Knowing  that  it  was  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives,  thc^  went  directly  to  the 
hostile  chie&,  preached  to  them  the  Gospel, 
and  endeavorea  to  dissuade  them  from  their 
warfare ;  but  on  their  way  to  the  third,  they 
were  waylaid  and  murdered.  Bev.  Mr.  Taylor 
soon  after  vicited  the  tribe  by  whom  this  mur- 
der was  committed,  and  hod  an  interview  with 
the  chief.  After  a  number  of  addresses  on 
both  sides,  an  agreement  was  made  between 
Mr.  Taylor,  in  bdiaif  of  the  tribe  to  whom  the 
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mnrdered  men  belonged,  and  the  chief  of  the 
tribe  to  whom  the  murderers  belonged,  that 
they  should  make  peace  with  each  other ;  Mr. 
T.  assuring  the  latter  that,  as  the  former  were 
Christians,  they  would  not  seek  revenge.  But 
he  found  some  difficulty  in  restraining  the 
Christian  tribes,  they  were  so  indignant  at  the 
baseness  of  the  act  Two  other  native  teach- 
ers offered  to  go  on  a  mission  to  the  same 
tribe.  One  of  them  being  dissuaded  by  his 
friends,  replied  :  "  What  if  a  canoe  be  upset 
at  sea  ?  Will  it  hinder  all  other  canoes  from 
goinff  to  sea  for  fishing,  lest  they  likewise 
should  be  upset  ?  I  shallgo  to  Taupo, because 
the  object  is  good — to  make  peace."  He  did 
go,  with  his  associate,  and  th^  were  well  re- 
ceived. 

In  1849.  an  institution  was  commenced  by 
Bev.  Mr.  Burrows  at  the  Waimate  station,  for 
training  up  native  teachers.  The  institution 
opened  witn  five  pupils,  and  the  hope  was  en- 
tertained that  it  would  prove  a  great  blessing 
to  the  mission. 

To  show  the  rapid  growth  of  Christianity 
in  these  islands,  we  give  the  following  table, 
showing  the  number  of  communicants  in  the 
eastern  district,  from  the  year  1840,  when  the 
church  consisteid  entirely  of  natives  who  came 
from  the  Bay  of  Islands,  principally  as 
teachers. 


1840 

.  .   29 

1846  .  , 

.  .  1484 

1841 

.  .  133 

1846  .  . 

.  .  1668 

1842 

.    .  451 

1847  .  , 

.  .  1960 

1843 

,  .  676 

1848  . 

.  .  2054 

1844 

.  .  946 

1849  .  . 

.  .  2893 

Here  we  have  illustrated  the  fact  seen  in  al- 
most all  missionary  history,  that  while  during 
the  first  years  of  a  mission  the  results  are 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  prospects  discoui^ 
aging,  yet,  when  the  Gospel  fairly  gets  a  lodg- 
ment in  the  minds  of  a  people,  however  des- 
perate their  case  mieht  seem,  its  progress  will 
pe  rapid  and  powerful.  After  20  years'  labor 
in  New-Zealand,  the  number  of  communicants 
reported  was  but  8,  and  they  were  all  at  one 
station  ;  but  here  is  an  increase  in  ten  years, 
in  one  district,  from  29  to  2,893 1 

The  Committee,  in  the  report  for  1852,  state 
that  the  native  population  of  New-Zealand  is 
estimated  at  from  80,000  to  120,000;  that 
more  than  three-fourths  of  these  are  Protestant 
Christians,  and  that  those  connected  with  Ro- 
manists  do  not  exceed  5,000.  The  rest  refuse 
to  join  any  Christian  party,  though  Uiey  have 
laid  aside,  for  the  most  part,  their  heathen  prao 
tices.  The  number  of  natives  connected  with 
the  missions  of  this  society  may  be  estimated 
at  50,000,  and  of  communicants  between  5,000 
and  6,000.  And  every  one  who  is  admitted  to 
the  Lord^s  table  undergoes  a  strict  examinar 
tion,  in  presence  of  their  native  teachers  and 
neighbors. 

Since  the  appointment  of  the  Bishop  of  New- 


Zealand,  the  mission  has  been  nut  uoder  ^ 
direction  of  a  Central  New-Zealand  Commit* 
tee,  with  the  bishop  at  its  head, 

l*he  Church  Missionary  Becord  for  October, 
1853,  contains  the  following  general  view  oi 
this  mission.  On  the  8th  of  Aueost,  1822. 
Bev.  William  Williams,  now  Archdeacon  of 
New-Zealand,  received  his  instructioDs,  on  his 
departure  for  the  mission.  On  the  6th  of  Ao- 
gust,  1853,  the  archdeacon's  son,  Bev.  Leonard 
Williams,  received  the  instructions  of  the  com- 
mittee on  his  departure  for  the  sanfe  misaoD. 
The  instructions  delivered  Aug.  8,  1822.  ex- 
pressly stated  that  there  was  not  a  sinele  Chris- 
tian convert  among  the  natives  of  New-Za- 
land.  At  the  present  moment  the  remnant  of 
heathenism  amon^  them  is  so  small  as  not  to 
interf^  with  their  being  pronounced  a  Chris- 
tian people.  A  corresponding  ioflnenoe  hu 
been  exerted  on  their  native  character.  Can- 
nibalism is  extinct,  and  the  sanguinary  spirit 
that  gladly  availed  itself  of  every  Pretext  to 
break  forth  in  deeds  of  blood  is  laid.  Tbe 
New-Zeolanders  have  exchanged  the  spi 
and  club  for  the  plowshare  and  the  reapii^ 
hook ;  and  tribes  which  once  wasted  the  & 
tricts  of  their  neighbors,  are  diligently  em- 

gloyed  in  cultivating  their  own.  Christiao 
abbaths  and  Christian  ordinances  are  ^» 
rally  observed  over  the  island,  and  this  natiooal 
profession  is  inclosive  of  a  large  nroportion  of 
genuine  godliness.  If  it  be  asked  bT  what 
means  this  change  has  been  accompliafaed,  ve 
answer,  by  the  nreaching  and  teaching  of 
"  Jesus  Cm-ist  ana  him  crucified  ,*"  and  uod's 
promised  blessing  on  the  same.  The  work  haa 
been  a  rapid  one.  Fifteen  years  back,  tbe 
main  portion  of  the  island  was  lying  in  ^ 
broken  heathenism. 

The  following  statement,  taken  from  a  rcceot 
number  of  the  "  Australian  and  New-Zealand 
Gazette,''  shows  what  has  been  done  in  a  single 
district : 

"  Fourteen  vears  ago  the  natives  of  Otab 
were  among  the  most  dreaded  classes  of  Nei^ 
Zealand.  Their  leaders  were  BaopeFaha  a^ 
Bangihaiata,  par  excdlenu  the  two  most  blood- 
thirsty men  in  the  whole  islands ;  men  whose 
whole  lives  were  literally  spent  in  shedding 
blood,  and  as  literally  in  drinkinff  it,  for  both 
were  determined  cannibals,  and  gloried  in  what 
is  now  the  shame  of  their  followers. 

**  Mark  the  scene  at  Otaki  at  this  day.  W 
natives  have  built  a  church  80  feet  long,  ^ 
feet  wide,  and  40  feet  high.  Its  pnocspju 
beam  they  dragged  12  miles  from  the  d^ 
of  their  forests,  the  choicest  tree  therein.  W 
pillars  were  brought  from  the  same  spc^  *^ 
with  the  same  amount  of  labor.  TTk  dmrcn 
is  lighted  with  lanoed^aped  windows,  m  o( 
which  occupy  the  east  end.  The  iwmg  o^ 
the  commonion  table  is  elaborately  »rwd  dj 
the  natives,  and  those  who  know  what  tnw 
skill  in  carving  is  will  bear  us  oi|t  in^^^ 
that  the  taberaacle  work  of  oao] ' 
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chorcli  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  native 
church  at  Otaki.  For  the  ground  on  which 
the  church  stands,  the  natiTes  are  indebted  to 
the  former  cannibal,  Te  Banperaha,  who  died 
a  Christian. 

*'  On  the  sonth  side  of  the  chnrch  stands  the 
school,  equally  snbstontial  with  the  churph 
itself,  and  larger  than  the  school  in  Welling- 
ton. The  instroction  here  given  is  equal  to 
that  given  in  country  piaccs  in  England ;  in 
one  respect  superior,  for  the  natives  are  taught 
music,  of  which  they  are  exceedingly  fond, 
"  looking  forward  to  the  music  lesson  as  a 
legtilar  treat.''  Thdr  teacher  mav  not  be  a 
Costa,  but  he  is  a  native  who  has  become 
Sufficiently  skilled  in  the  art,  as  taught  at  the 
Bishop's  Collie,  to  become  the  instructor  of 
others. 

'*  But  the  native  boys  are  widely  scattered ; 
and,  therefore,  on  the  west  side  of  the  churdi, 
stands  a  boardii^-house  for  the  bo^  attending 
the  school.  The  dining-hall — native  wwk  too 
—-is  50  feet  hj  25,  and  15  feet  high.  The 
building  contains  dormitories  for  100  children, 
who  wul  be  received  in  this  establishment, 
educated,  clothed  and  fed.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  church  will  stand  a  similar  building  for 
native  ^irls.  The  cost  of  this  was  defray^  by 
the  natives,  who  have  also  erected  the  whole, 
with  the  assistance  of  an  English  carpenter. 

"  The  school  possesses  a  valuable  estate,  given 
by  the  old  cannibal  chiefs.  Of  this  estate  60 
acres  are  cleared  and  thoroughly  drained ;  20 
acres  are  cropped  with  wheat,  and  another 
portion  with  potatoes.  The  establishment 
akeady  numbers  70  head  of  cattle,  four  iron 
plows,  and  fiftir  teams  of  oxen ;  the  lads  being 
the  plowmen.  Portions  of  the  estate  are  let 
to  other  natives^  who  pay  their  rent  in  pro- 
duce, and  pasture'  on  tne  estate  200  head  of 
cattle,  and  70  horses.  The  cost  of  all  the 
buildinffs  is  between  JS5,000  and  £6,000,  of 
which  the  government  has,  at  different  times, 
contributed  £2,000 ;  the  remainder,  as  well 
as  materials  and  labor,  has  been  found  by  the 
natives  themselves. 

**  One  of  the  most  enterprising  patrons  of 
this  establishment  is  the  foaaer  savage  Bang!- 


haiata  himself,  who  has  survived  Te  Banperaha, 
his  partner  in  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  his 
species.  What  this  slaughter  was  may  be 
indged  bv  one  instance.  Where  the  Canter- 
bury settlement  now  stands,  30  years  affo  stood 
a  larffe  pah,  peopled  by  a  numerous  and  happy 
population.  An  English  ruffian,  for  hire,  car- 
ried the  above  chiefs  and  their  forces  in  the 
hold  of  his  vessel  to  the  present  Lyttelton.  On 
the  pretence  of  trade  the  natives  were  thrown 
off  their  guard  and  became  an  easy  prey  to 
Te  Banperaha  and  his  followers,  who  did  not 
leave  a  man  alive.  The  women  were  carried 
into  slavery  or  eaten. 

"  On  the  voyage  back  the  ship's  coppers  were 
used  for  cooking  human  joints,  ine  people 
being  slain  on  board  as  tney  were  wanted. 
The  rAffian  commander  of  the  English  vessel 
admitted  this.  Tet  from  those  very  chiefs 
mentioned  as  the  leaders  of  this  fearful  slaugh- 
ter, and  from  their  followers,  have  sprung  the 
Otaki  church  and  schools. 

^  Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  Pirar 
hawan,  lomr  the  guest  of  Mr.  Halswell,  at  Ken* 
sington.  That  man  was,  when  a  youth,  one 
of  ue  perpetrators  of  the  horrible  massacre  we 
have  just  spoken  of.  He  was,  while  with  Mr. 
Halswell,  raucated  at  the  British  and  Forei^ 
School  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  HodgkiUi 
and  is  now  a  pioneer  of  civilization  in  the  re- 
sponsible post  of  chief  of  the  native  police  in 
tne  Wellin^n  district.  The  above  progress 
of  civilization  among  savages  is  unparallded  in 
history;  but  those  savages  far  surpass  all 
others  in  intellectual  character.  Despite  the 
former  cruelties  of  the  race  toward  each  other, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  New-Zealander 
of  the  superior  caste — ^for  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct races — ^upon  whose  features  it  i^  not  un- 
mistakably stamped  that  he  is  one  of '  nature's 
gentlemen.'  The  inferior  casU  are  the  abori- 
gines of  the  islands,  who  have  little  in  common 
with  their  superiors  beyond  their  cnnning  at 
a  bargain." 

The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of 
the  mission,  as  they  i^peared  in  the  report  of 
the  society  for  1853  : 
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SOCISTT  FOR  PBOPAOATINa  THB  COMPEL  IN 

Foreign  Parts. — ^This  Society's  first  missioih 
ary  to  New-Zealand  was  sent  out  in  1839. 
Eight  are  now  maintained  by  an  annual  grant 
of  £1,000,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishop. 
Since  the  appointment  of  the  bishop,  the  soci- 
ety has  paia  £7,000  to  meet  an  equal  amount 
given  by  the  New-Zealand  Company  for  the 
permanent  endowment- of  the  cnurch.  This 
grant  has  been  the  means  of  endowing  three 
chaplains  in  perpetuity. 

Wesletan  Missionary  Society. — In  the 
vear  1819,  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society 
had  a  young  man  (Mr.  Samvd  Leigh)  station- 
ed at  New  South  Wales.  Having  suffered  in 
his  health,  he  was  advised  bv  Mr.  Marsden  to 
visit  New-Zealand,  which  he  did.  He  b^Mime 
acquainted  with  the  missionaries,  who  had 
Men  introduced  by  Mr.  Marsden ;  saw  the 
Datives,  and  witnessed  many  horrible  scenes  of 
cannibalism ;  and  was  so  affected  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  things  as  to  cherish  an  ardent  desire 
to  commence  a  Wesleyan  mission  in  the 
country.  The  excellent  brethren  of  the 
Ghurcn  of  England  supported  and  encouraged 
him  in  his  project.  Me  returned  home  to 
England ;  obtained  the  sanction  and  authority 
of  the  ezcoative  committee ;  and  in  1821  re- 
turned with  Mrs.  Leigh  for  New-Zealand. 

At  the  request  of  one  of  the  most  influential 
chiefs,  Mr.  Leigh  determined  to  fix  his  resi- 
dence at  Mercury  Bay^  near  the  river  Thames, 
but  this  design  was  frustrated  by  the  outbreak 
of  a  war,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  and  his 
excellent  wife  were  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
maining for  some  time  at  the  Church  Mission- 
arv  settlement,  where  they  employed  them- 
selves in  acquiring  the  language  and  instruct- 
ing the  natives,  as  the^  had  opportunity. 

Mr.  Leigh's  simplicity,  courage  and  hardi- 
hood eminently  fitted  him  for  the  work  to 
which  he  was  called ;  but  mere  natural  resources 
would  have  utterly  failed  in  such  scenes.  He 
had  faith  in  his  Divine  Master,  and  in  his  grar 
cious  declaration,  '*  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  And  this 
was  his  strength  and  stay  when  human  forti- 
tude and  endurance  would  have  utterly  failed 
him.  He  dared  their  pointed  muskets ;  stood 
undaunted  while  clubs  were  sometimes  whirled 
around  his  head  and  spears  were  thrust  close 
by  his  side,  and  felt  that  he  only  lived  from 
hour  to  hour,  as  sustained  by  the  invisible  pow- 
er of  God.  He  mingled  with  the  people  in 
thejr  villages  and  huts ;  bartered  with  them 
for  animal  food,  having  been  four  months  with- 
out any  ;  conversed  with  them  in  the  most  fa- 
miliar manner,  and  endeavored  to  win  their 
confidence  as  well  as  sound  the  depth  of  their 
superstitions.  At  length  he  was  joined  by 
the  brethren  Turner  and  White,  and  the 
whole  mission  party  proceeded  to  Wangaroay 
on  the  north-east  coast,  and  north  of  the  Bay 
of  Islands,  where  they  were  received  with  ap- 
parent  kindness  by  the  chief,  George.    This 


George  was  a  very  notorious  person.   In  the 
year  1809  he  had  cut  off  the  crew  and  paaseo- 

§ers  of  the  *'  Boyd,"  a  fine  ship  of  five  hnn- 
red  tons  burden ;  on  which  occasion,  at  least 
seventy  persons  were  murdered   and  feasts 
upon  by  the  blood-thirsty  savages,  and  the 
ship  was  burnt  down  to  the  water*8  edge. 
From  this  time  George  had  a  lurking  fear  of 
the  Europeans,  thougn  for  selfish  porposes  he 
wished  to  have  traffic  with  them,  even  to  the 
extent  of  encouraging,  in  some  degree,  their 
settlement  in  the  country.    But  the  va^e 
idea  of  a  possible  retribution  overtaking  him, 
made  him  distrustful,  ov^bearing,  and  violait; 
and  the  missionaries,  while  endeavoriDg  to 
erect  their  temporary  dwelling  by  the  aid  of 
hired  native  labor,  were  subjected  to  end- 
less trouble  and  annoyance.    He  came  and 
drove  the  natives  away ;  used  iU-hmsuage  to 
Mr.  Turner ;  threatened  to  level  tiie  house  to 
the  ground,  and  said  it  was  his ;  but  all  this 
turbulence  was  to  obtain  some  gift  or  mtnitj. 
Afterwards  three  ipades  were  forcibly  takeo 
away  by  some  of  his  people.    Others  came  ia 
canoes,  with  fencing  timber  for  sale,  which  }ix. 
Turner  bought  of  them,  making  naynent  io 
various  articles  of  hardware,  thougn  almost  be- 
wildered  by  their  violence  and  vocifentioo. 
Another  of  the  chiefs  brought  a  pig  for  which 
he  had  previously  received  payment ;  bat  he 
demanded  to  be  paid  again.     Mr.  Tomer  did 
not  yield  at  first,  but  afterwards  gave  him  an 
iron  pot,  which  he  coveted,  when  he  claimed 
another  article  also.    This  was  refused,  aod  he 
fell  into  a  violent  passion,  dashed  the  pot  to 
pieces,  followed  Mr.  Turner,  who  was  leaviM 
nim,  and  with  all  the  rage  of  a  fiend  pointed 
his  musket  twice  to  shoot  him,  but  was  r^ 
strained  by  an  invisible  hand.    However,  he 
pushed  Mr.  Turner  very  roughly  about,  until 
Mr.  Hobbs,  the  assistant  missionary  came  np> 
He  charged  them  with  the  design  of  making 
the  New-Zealanders  slaves ;  and  said,  the  only 
thing  they  gave  him  was  Karakia  ('^  prajers,") 
upon  which  he  poured  the  greotest  contempt 
He  did  not  want  to  hear  about  Christ  ;M 
wanted  muskets,  powder,  tomahawks,  tobacco, 
and  the  like.  He  tfeen  went  back  to  the  hooae, 
and  threatened  to  kill  Mrs.  Turner  and  thesff- 
vants ;  saying,  he  would  serve  the  whole  mis- 
sion family  as  his  people  had  served  the  crew 
of  the  "  Boyd."    The  maid  screamed  with  fu- 
ror, but  Mrs,  Turner  preserved  her  compoaoit,* 
and  when  the  excited  savag^  had  taken  serfr 
ral  articles  from  the  mission  store,  die  took 
them  back  from  him  with  calm  resolution,  and 
felt  her  mind  kept  in  peace,  being  stayod 
on  God.    After  a  while  the  storm  ceased,  bat 
such  scenes  often  occurred  during  their  fiist 
month's  residence  atWangaroa.    One  morn- 
ing the  missionaries  heard  that  the  heads  of 
an  adjacent  tribe  had  killed  one  of  tJ^^ir  own 
slaves,  and  were  preparing  to  eat  the  body. 
Mr.  Turner  went  down  to  the  place,  and  fonnd 
the  chiefs  sitting  round  the  fire,  and  apparently 
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glad  to  see  him.  After  the  nsoal  salute  he 
went  towards  the  fire,  and  found  to  his  horror 
a  human  being  laid  at  length,  and  roasting  be- 
tween two  logs.  He  told  them  that  his  heart 
was  very  sore  at  such  a  sif^ht ;  and  as  g^lt  and 
shame  were  evidently  depicted  on  their  coun- 
tenances, he  made  use  of  the  opportunity  se- 
verely to  rebuke  this  enormity,  warning  them 
of  the  just  judgments  of  Almighty  Qod 

The  natives,  who  disliked  toil,  could  not  be 
induced,  even  in  their  most  friendly  moods,  to 
build  a  school-house ;  and  therefore  the  mis- 
sionaries were  content  for  a  while,  in  tiieir 
fine  climate,  to  collect  the  people  and  their 
children  in  the  open  air,  and  there  teach  them 
letters,  catechisms,  prayers,  and  hymns.  Nor 
were  their  eflbrts  nruitless;  for  many  of  the 
New-Zealanders  have  dated  their  first  impres- 
sions from  these  primitive  exercises.  Towards 
the  end  of  1824  the  mission  premises  were 
pretty  weH  completed.    They  stood  upon  a 


jutting  point  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  a 
beautiful  vale,  through  which  ran  a  fine  ser- 
pentine river  of  fresh  water,  before  emptying 
itself  b^ond  into  a  safe  and  commodious  har- 
bor. The  vale  was  bounded  bv  hills  and 
mountains  of  almost  everv  size  and  form,  geu- 
erallv  covered  with  excellent  pines,  many  of 
which  were  from  60  to  lOO  feet  to  the  lowest 
branch,  and  from  three  to  six  feet  in  diameter. 
The  soil  of  the  valley  was  exceedingly  rich. 
The  missionaries,  having  purchased  the  land, 
had  built  a  good  wooden  house,  with  brick 
chimney — the  bricks  having  been  made  on 
the  premises,  and  the  lime  obtained  by  cal- 
cining cockleshells.  They  cleared  about  three 
acres  of  ground,  enclosed  it  with  a  lo^  fence, 
sowed  it  with  wheat  and  barley,  and  likewise 
set  out  a  good  garden  with  vegetables  and  fruit 
trees :  all  these  were  for  the  mission  families. 
Besides  this  the  missionaries  had,  with  their 
own  hands,  at  two  of  the  principal  villages, 
raised  buildings  to  the  honor  and  service  of 
Qod,  and  for  the  purposes  of  his  worship.  By 
this  time  the  natives  began  to  listen  with  at- 
tention ;  the  children  were  learning  to  read  in 
their  own  language ;  and  Mrs.  Turner's  girls 
began  to  make  progress  in  needle-work.  The 
little  settlement  was  visited  by  Messrs.  Bennet 
end  Tyermarii  the  deputation  of  the  London 
MissioKABT  Society,  by  whom  the  brethren 
were  greatly  cheered.  The  missionaries  had 
been  instrumental  in  quelling  an  outbreak  of 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  natives  in  their 
ship,  while  she  was  lying  off  the  shore,  and 
thereby  savin?  their  uves.  Prospects  of  use- 
fulness seemed  to  be  opening  in  a  verv  pleas- 
ing manner,  when,  all  at  once,  a  darK  cloud 
gathered  around  them.  A  fresh  series  of  na- 
tive outbreaks  took  place,  which  ended  in  the 
total  destruction  of  the  mission  premises  and 
property;  and  the  suspension  for  awhile  of 
the  mission  itself. 

About  this  time  an  English  ship,  the  Mer- 
curi/f  had  been  taken  and  plundered  by  the 
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natives  of  the  Bay  of  Islands,  which  was  afte^ 
wards  rescued  and  conducted  out  to  sea  by 
two  of  the  missionaries.  The  natives  were 
apprehensive  of  retribution  from  oth<^  English 
vessels,  and  this  made  them  jealous  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. The  chief,  George,  was  now  dan- 
serousl^  ill,  and  likely  to  die.  His  &ther  had 
been  killed  in  the  affiur  of  the  Boyd;  and  it 
was  reported  that  Qeorge  had  reouested  the 
natives  of  Hokianga,  in  caso  of  his  death,  to 
come  and  strip  the  Wangaroa  Wesleyan  mis- 
sionaries of  every  thing  they  possessed,  if  not 
to  kill  them,  as  utu,  or  "*  payment,"  for  the  death 
of  his  father,  for  which  lie  said  he  had  never 
received  satisfaction.  The  death  of  a  chief  is 
a  day  of  reckoning,  when  all  the  quarrels  of 
his  life  have  to  be  avenged.  These  sources  of 
uneasiness  made  the  more  wicked  natives  Yarn 
overbearing  and  annoying.  They  broke  o^ 
the  mission  fence  and  committed  petty  de- 
predations on  the  property ;  and  on  being  rea- 
soned with,  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence  against 
Mr.  Turner  and  his  assistants,  assaulting  him 
with  rfpears,  and  menacing  his  life.  But  €k>d 
protected  him. 

The  Church  missionaries  evinced  the  live- 
liest sympathy  with  tiieir  Wesleyan  brethren; 
and  with  true  Christian  love,  the  Bev.  Messrs. 
Williams  and  Kemp  came  over,  and  urged 
that  at  least  Mrs.  Turner  and  the  little  ones 
should  be  removed  to  one  of  their  settiements 
for  a  season.  Th^  were  removed  accord- 
ingly to  Mr.  Kemp^s,  at  Kerikeri,  where  tiiey 
received  everv  kindness  and  attention;  but 
nothing  could  induce  Mr.  Turner  and  lus  fel- 
low-Uborers  to  forsake  their  posts.  For  a 
time  their  circumstances  were  most  crilacal ; 
but  they  endured  hardness  as  good  soldiers, 
and  repaid  evil  with  good ;  till  at  length  the 
old  chief,  Qeorge,  sunk  under  his  malady,  and 
died.  The  people  upon  whom  had  devolved 
the  task  of  exacting  satisfaction  for  the  death 
of  his  father,  according  to  his  last  will,  assem- 
bled to  deliberate,  and  for  that  purpose  ap- 
E reached  the  mission  premises ;  but,  after  they 
ad  spent  some  time  in  mutual  conference, 
th^  agreed  to  accept  the  blood  of  a  bird  as  a 
sufficient  compensation.  One  of  the  party 
then  jumped  over  into  the  mission  premises, 
bore  off  a  duck,  and  killed  it  as  a  sacrifice  to 
the  manes  of  the  chiers  father.  Mrs.  Turner 
and  the  children  now  returned  to  Wangaroa, 
and  it  was  hoped  all  would  be  well ;  but  very 
soon  far  worse  troubles  arose.  The  valley  of 
Wangaroa  was  suddenly  invaded  by  Shungfe, 
one  of  the  most  sanguinary  New-Zealand 
chieftains.  On  the  4Ui  of  January,  1827, 
while  the  mission  family  were  eng^atfed  in  do- 
mestic worship,  they  received  intelligence  of 
his  approach.  For  several  days  all  was  alarm 
and  confusion.  Canoes  b^an  to  drop  down 
the  river,  bearing  the  natives  to  the  various 
scenes  of  confiict  Early  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th  a  party  of  natives  were  descried  by 
the  servant,  approaching  the  missioo^iODBa 
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The  missionaries  had  hardly  time  to  pat  Ion 
their  clones,  when  twenty  savageSi  armed 
with  muskets,  spears,  hatchets,  &c.,  entered 
the  mission-ground,  and  were  proceeding  to- 
wards the  house.  It  was  demanded  of  them 
what  they  wanted.  Orot  the  chief,  said, "  We 
are  come  to  make  a  fight ;  your  chief  has  fled, 
your  people  have  left  the  place,  you  will  be 
stripped  of  all  your  property  before  noon; 
therefore  instantly  begone."  At  the  same  time 
he  gave  orders  to  his  party  to  commence  the 
work  of  spoliation.  They  fired  several  guns 
as  a  signal,  and  others  came  aud  joined  them. 
Mr.  Tamer  began  to  prepare  for  quitting 
the  place,  though  he  lingered  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, from  his  reluctance  to  leave  a  spot 
upon  which  he  had  bestowed  so  much  labor 
afl^  care.  The  native  youths  who  had  been 
dner  the  Instruction  of  the  missionaries  were 
much  alarmed,  and  urged  a  speedy  departure, 
begging  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  accom- 
pany the  family.  At  6  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  all  hope  of  remaining  in  safety  was 
extinct,  the  sorrowful  and  affirighted  household 
began  to  move,  saving  scarcely  anything  from 
the  wreck  but  the  clothes  they  wore,  and  a 
change  or  two  for  the  children.  The  company, 
apart  from  the  native  young  people,  consisted 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turner,  three  children,  the 
youngest  of  whom  was  an  infant  five  weeks 
old ;  Luke  Wade,  the  assistant,  and  his  wife ; 
Mr.  Uobbs,  and  Miss  Davis,  a  young  lady 
from  the  Church  settlement  of  iPaihia,  who 
had  come  to  spend  tf  few  weeks  on  a  visit 
Their  flight  was  most  perilous,  through  scrub 
and  fern,  drenched  with  heavy  dew,  and 
obliged  to  ford  the  river  with  the  helpless 
children  in  their  arms.  Behind  were  blood- 
thirsty savages,  who  were  only  restrained  from 
murder  by  their  selfish  fears ;  and  all  around 
were  hovering  hostile  parties,  who,  from  vari- 
ous motives,  were  quite  ready  to  exterminate, 
in  this  time  of  excitement,  the  mission  house- 
hold ;  but,  looking  to  God  for  help  and  deliv- 
erance, the  fugitives  directed  their  steps  to- 
ward Eerikeri,  the  nearest  Church  settlement. 
As  they  went  on  they  were  met  by  one  of  their 
own  principal  men,  and  also  a  very  friendly 
old  chief,  frare  oVu?,  from  the  Bay  of  Islands. 
To  the  latter  Mr.  Turner  made  his  appeal  for 
help  and  protection,  to  which  he  immediately 
*  responded,  and  all  the  group  moved  on  under 
his  guidance.  Twice  more  they  crossed  the 
river,  and  on  turning  a  sharp  bend  of  the 
channel,  all  at  once  they  came  upon  a  formid- 
able body  of  fighting  natives  from  the  Hokian- 
go,  orderly,  compact,  and  ready  for  action, 
variously  armed,  but  chiefly  with  muskets  and 
bayonets.  They  were  headed  by  several  chiefs, 
the  principal  of  whom  was  Patwmej  long 
known  to  be  most  friendly  to  Europeans.  He 
caught  a  glance  of  the  missionaries,  and  loudly 
called  upon  his  people  to  stop.  He  then  in- 
vited them  to  sit  down,  and  came  with  several 
of  ills  principal  companions  and  rubbed  noses 


with  the  fugitives  in  token  of  frieDdsMp  aod 
good-will.  After  some  words  of  explanation 
between  the  several  chiefis,  they  formed  a 
guard  around  the  miauon  party,  and  ihea 
commanded  the  armed  band  to  march  forwaid 
to  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  thus  another 
peril  was  passed.  The  travelers  then  plunged 
into  the  woods.  Soon  after  they  were  met  by 
a  parj^  from  Paihia^  consisting  of  the  Ber. 
H.  W  illiams,  Messrs.  Davis,  Bichey,  and  a 
dozen  natives.  The  Apostle  FmI  at  "the 
Appii  Forum  and  the  Three  Taverns,"  could 
hardly  have  more  fervently  thanked  God  and 
gladly  taken  courage,  than  the  Wesleyan  mis- 
sionaries here.  From  these  excellent  persons, 
and  at  Kerikeri,  where  they  soon  arrived,  they 
received  every  kindness  uiat  sympathy  and 
Christian  brotherhood  could  soggest  On 
Thursday,  Jan.  17,  they  removed  to  the  PqHm 
settlement,  where  they  remained  until  the  cap- 
tain of  the  ship  **  Kosanna,"  hearing  of  the 
disasters  of  the  mission  XNirty,  most  kindij 
offered  them  a  passage  to  Sydney ;  and  thu 
they  removed  to  the  colony,  and  for  a  vhile 
the  mission  was  suspended.  While  they  were 
sheltered  at  Paihia,  the  Hokianga  party,  whom 
they  had  met  on  the  10th,  pro^eded  to  Wan- 
garoa,  came  in  conflict  with  the  plunderers  at 
the  mission-house,  who  belonged  to  Shnngee's 
people,  drove  them  away  with  savage  fury, 
and  seized  upon  the  remainder  of  the  bootr 
themselves ;  burned  the  house  and  bam,  with 
the  wheat  crop  in  straw,  to  ashes ;  killed  the 
cattle,  goats,  and  poultry ;  and,  worst  of  aD, 
the  bodv  of  Mrs.  Turner's  infant  child,  which 
had  died  and  been  buried  there,  they  dug  np 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  blanket  or 
wrapper  in  which  they  suj^xised  the  tender 
babe  had  been  buried,  and  left  the  cherished 
remains  of  this  little  one  to  moulder  on  the  sur- 
face amid  the  other  monoments  of  this  sad  and 
desolating  outbreak. 

Patuone,  the  chief  who  interposed  on  be- 
half of  Mr.  Turner's  family,  and  Yielded  them 
from  native  violence  as  they  fled  from  Wan- 
garoa,  seems  never  to  have  been  eaisy  at  the 
removal  of  the  Weslevan  missionarieB.  To- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  year  1827,  he  ea^ 
nestly  invited  them  to  return ;  and  tbCT,  not 
wishing  to  entertain  the  thought  of  nnally 
abandoning  the  countrv,  veiy  willingly  accept- 
ed the  invitation ;  and  in  January,  1B28,  we 
find  them  establishsd  at  Mangungu,  on  the 
river  Hokianga,  in  Patoone's  district  This 
locality  was  fleeted  in  mutual  council  with 
the  Church  missionaries,  and  purchased  and 
paid  for  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  natives.  Ths 
soil  was  suitable  for  the  production  of  sach 
articles  as  were  needed ;  and  a  vessel  of  500 
tons  might  lie  opposite  within  100  yards  of  the 
premises. 

So  far  this  mission  had  been  one  of  sorrow 
and  discouragement  Ten  years  of  hard  tou 
and  danger  had  been  passed  through,  and 
much  money  expended,  and  yet  up  to  the  yetf 
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1830,  there  seemed  to  be  no  Tudble  resalts. 
Bat  the  faith  of  the  missionaries  was  unshak- 
en, and  thej  were  resolved  to  persevere.  We 
now  come  to  a  tarn  of  affairs.  The  Gk)spel 
^7  began  to  dawn,  and  the  glorious  light  has 
been  brightening  ever  since.  Daring  the  year 
just  mentioned,  the  natives  had  narrowly 
watched  the  brethren,  keenly  scratinized  their 
temper  and  condact,  and  become  convinced 
that  they  were  real  friends,  who  only  songht  to 
do  them  good.  They  now  b^an  to  ifear  in- 
struction with  peat  attention,  and  to  renounce 
their  superstitions.  One  of  the  missionaries 
writes,  May  26th,  1834 :  ''  On  the  preceding 
Sabbath  the  native  chapel  was  crowaed  to  ex- 
cess, and  great  numbers  had  to  sit  outside,  all 
S anting  for  the  Word  of  Life.  Such  was  the 
esire  to  get  there  in  the  evening,  that  they 
almost  trampled  on  each  other,  and  some  of 
them  had  come  in  canoes  from  places  forty 
miles  distant,  and  anxiety  for  salvation  ap- 
peared to  possess  a  great  proportion  of  this  in- 
teresting multitude.  Their  earnest  singing, 
prajrers,  attention  to  their  classes,  and  other 
ordinances  of  religion,  left  no  doubt  on  the 
minds  of  the  missionaries  as  to  their  sincerity. 
In  reverential  behavior  in  the  house  of  God 
they  were  a  pattern  even  to  Europeans ;  al- 
most every  Saturday  some  eminent  stranger 
would  arrive,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  worship 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  would  there  profess  his 
attachment  to  Christianity ;  wherever  mission- 
aries went  on  errands  of  mercy  to  the  sur- 
rounding  villages,  the  natives  were  dl  ready 
to  receive  them ;  and  it  was  manifest  that  a 
glorious  work  was  breaking  forth  in  New- 
Zealand." 

Several  chiefs  and  other  natives  had  declar- 
ed in  favor  of  Christianity.     Tawai  and  Miti, 
the  former  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  suc- 
cessful warriors  in  the  land,  with  some  old 
gray-headed  cannibals,  were  sitting    "at  the 
feet  of  Jesus,"  anxious  to  learn  and  ready  to 
do  the  will  of  God.    Various  alterations  had 
now  taken  place  in  the  mission  establishment 
Mr.  Hobbs  had  been  removed  by  the  com- 
mittee for  a  while,  to  the  Friendly  Islands,  to 
strengthen  the  work  there.    But  Mr.  Whitdy 
and  Mr.  Wallis,  with  their  wives,  had  been 
sent  out  to  New-Zealand  to  join  in  occupying 
those  gracious  openings  which  now  seemed  so 
numerous  and  promising;   and    these   were 
joined  in  1836  by  Mr.  N.  Turner,  who  retuni- 
ed  from  Van  Dieman's  land  to  the  scene  of  his 
former  labors  and  sufferings.    In  1836  and 
1837,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woon  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
duller  were  respectively  appointed.    A  print- 
ing-press was  employed,  under  the  manaji^ 
ment  of  Mr.  Woon,  in  supplying  the  mission 
with  books  for  circulation. 

At  this  time  native  teachers  were  extensive- 
ly employed,  so  far  as  their  gifts  and  paces 
qttalined  them  for  the  work,  initiating  mission- 
ary operations  in  the  interior  and  along  the 
coast    They  were  visited  by  the  breUiren  at 


the  head  stations  of  Manpinga,  Newark  and 
Kaipara,  as  often  as  possible,  and  were  thus 
more  fully  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord. 
No  less  than  five  deputations  came  to  Mao- 
gunga  and  Kaipara,  from  the  south,  to  request 
missionaries,  boEiring  tidings  that  the  natives 
had  already  built  themselves  several  chapels, 
and  b^un  regularly  to  assemble  and  worship 
Gk>d,  according  to  their  best  knowledge. 

In  1839,  an  attempt  was  made  to  pass 
through  the  British  Parliament  a  measure  for 
the  colonization  of  New-Zealand.  The  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Church  and  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Societies,  believing  that  some  of  the 
provisions  in  this  measure  would  compromise 
the  character  of  England,  bv  violating  the  in- 
dependence of  the  New-&afanders,  and  prove 
detrimental  to  the  labors  of  the  missionaries, 
earnestly  entreated  the  committees  of  those 
societies  to  petition  the  Parliament  against 
that  bill. 

In  1840,  the  Wesleyan  Society  sent  six  ad- 
ditional missionaries  to  New-Zailand,  in  the 
missionary  ship  Triton,  to  strengthen  the  older 
stations,  and  to  answer  some  of  those  calls  for 
new  stations. 

The  Bev.  John  Bumby  was  one  of  this  rein- 
forcement Having  been  eminently  useful  in 
home  circuits,  he  offered  himself  for  the  mis- 
sionary work  ;  and  in  March,  1839,  landed  in 
New-Zealand,  where  he  labored  with  great 
zeal,  diligence  and  enterprise,  until  June  26, 
1840,  when  he  was  drowned  by  the  upsetting 
of  a  canoe  in  the  Bay  of  Thames.  His  mis- 
sionary career  was  short,  but  laborious  and 
self-denying.  He  was  the  first  Wesleyan  min- 
ister whose  life  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  in  the 
New-Zealand  mission. 

When  the  New-Zealand  mission  was  com- 
menced at  Wangaroa,  there  was  no  written  or 
printed  book  in  that  language.  In  a  compar- 
atively short  period,  however,  the  missionaries 
were  able  to  bold  conversations  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  form  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
the  childrea ;  and  they  were  cheered  by  the 
effects  of  their  labors  soon  becoming  apparent 
among  both  young  and  old.  In  1842,  the  fol- 
lowing works  had  issued  from  the  mission 
press :  5,000  Scripture  lessons ;  3,000  copies 
of  an  elementary  school-book;  6,700  cate- 
chisms, and  prayers  and  hymns.  At  this  pe- 
riod, the  missionaries  occupied  13  stations; 
there  were  3,259  persons  in  church-fellowship, 
and  4,000  children  in  the  schools.  The  Bnt- 
ish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had  also  sent 
out  15,000  copies  of  the  New-Zealand  Testa- 
ment from  England.  However,  neither  the 
liberality  of  friends  at  home,  nor  the  labors  of 
the  mission  press,  could  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  tne  natives,  and  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  teachers  and  books.  The  natives 
were  also  rapidly  adopting  the  manners  and 
habits  of  civilized  life.  Many  of  the  chieft 
appeared  'dressed  like  gentiemen,  and  sup- 
ported the  character  by  their  behavior. 
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Aboat  tbe  middle  of  1842,  the  Ber.  Dr. 
Selwyn  arrived  as  Bishop  of  Xew-Zealand. 
As  ne  was  known  to  possess  **  High  Church 
principles,"  the  missionaries,  especially  the 
Wesleyans,  foreboded  evil  from  the  possible 
rise  of  new  controversies  in  the  infant  comma- 
nitj.  These  forebodings  were  too  soon  real- 
ized ;  for  the  bishop  b%an  to  teach  and  en- 
force the  doctrines  of  baptismal  r^eneration 
and  apostolical  saccession,  as  understood  and 
ezplamed  by  the  High  Church  party ;  thereby 
casting  discredit  upon  all  ministers  not  epis- 
copally  ordained,  and  by  implication  denying 
the  validity  especially  of  the  pastoral  acts  of 
the  Wesleyan  missionaries.  This  was  a  seri- 
ous hindrance  to  the  work  of  Qod.  The  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Wesleyan  Society  and  the 
Church  brethren  had  labored  together  hither- 
to, in  the  utmost  harmony  and  love;  and  it 
was  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  the  Wes- 
leyan missionaries  were  compelled  to  act  on 
the  defensive,  i^inst  the  hostility  of  that 
church  which  the  bishop  represented.  The 
Great  Head  of  the  Church  had  put  his  seal 
npon  their  labors,  and  they  could  turn  to 
thousands  of  converted  Ncw-Zealanders,  res- 
cued from  cannibalism  and  sin,  and  say,  "  Ye 
are  our  epistles."  As  the  Wesleyan  flock  was 
disturbed  and  scattered  by  these  dissensions, 
the  Rev.  H.  H.  Hanson  Turton,  at  Taranaki, 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  address  a  spirited,  yet 
Christian  remonstrance  to  Dr.  Selwyn  on  the 
subject,  in^  three  letters,  published  some  time 
afterward  in  one  of  the  country  newspapers. 
There  was  no  great  amount  of  sympathy  with 
this  exclusivism,  however,  in  the  colony  gen- 
erally; and  as  mutual  difficulties  multipued, 
Dr.  Selwyn  acquired  juster  views  of  the  wes- 
leyan cause,  and  these  ill-judged  and  divisive 
proceedings  were  gradually  abated ;  not,  how- 
ever, without  Weakening  tiiat  blessed  bond  of 
attachment  and  respect  which  had  formerly 
united  both  societies. 

On  the  30th  of  March  1842,  the  Bev.  John 
Wdferhouset  of  Hobart  Town,  the  Greneral  Su- 
perintendent, was  summoned  to  his  eternal 
rest  His  last  sickness  was  brought  on  by 
exposure  to  the  heavy  rains  of  Van  Dieman's 
Land;  but  his  death  was  eminently  edifying 
and  triumphant 

In  Kaipara,  two  circumstances  of  a  most 
ffratifving  character  have  lately  transpired, 
both  illustrating  the  value  of  Christian  missions. 
On  occasion  of  the  distressing  shipwreck  of  a 
vessel  belonging  to  the  French  navy,  nearly 
200  persons  were  cast  naked  and  destitute  upon 
the  shores  of  New-Zealand,  about  thirty  miles 
to  the  north  of  Kaipara  Heads.  They  con- 
structed temporary  huts  upon  the  beach,  and 
sent  out  a  partv  in  ^uest  of  help,  which, 
after  two  days,  fell  in  with  a  few  natives  from 
Okarot  who  received  them  kindly,  and  encouiv 
aged  them  to  send  for  the  main  body  of  sufferers 
to  refresh  themselves  at  the  Christian  village. 
Accordingly  they  came,  and  received  from  a 


people,  who  a  few  yeais  befiore  woold  Iuto 
murdered  and  perfai^  eaten  them,  a  kind  and 
Christian  welcome.  The  Union  Jack  was 
hoisted  on  the  approach  of  the  party,  aad.  the 
houses,  the  blankets,  and  the  provisions  of  tb£ 
natives  were  placed  at  their  service  for  about 
ten  da^,  untd  arrangements  could  be  made 
for  their  removal  For  this  hospitality  ihej 
neither  asked  nor  desired  a  recompeose :  bat 
the  Lieutenant-€k>vemor  of  New-ZealaDd, 
knowing  how  largely  their  wintor  stores  kd 
been  encroached  upon  bv  this  unexpected  de- 
mand, gave  them  his  high  commendation,  aod 
a  hand»)me  present  likewise.  It  is  hoped  and 
believed  tiiat  the  unfortunate  FrenchmeQwoold 
carry  with  them  to  Tahiti  a  practical  lesson  of 
the  value  of  Protestant  missionary  labors. 

Nor  is  it  only  for  the  bodies  of  their  fellow- 
men  that  these  newly  reclaimed  savages  bars 
learned  to  care.  Concern  for  their  own  souls 
has  taught  them  the  value  of  the  sools  of 
others ;  and  their  own  experience  of  Go^ 
blessings  has  made  them  solicitoas  for  ibe 
evangeUzation  of  the  world.  Few  missioDai; 
documents  possess  a  higher  into^st  for  Hk 
thou£fhtful  mind  than  a  narrative  forwarded 
by  Mr.  Bullers,  of  a  missionary  meeting  held 
at  this  place.  About  300  natives  were  as- 
sembled. The  Lord's  Supper  was  cdebrated 
on  the  Lord's  day,  and  a  love-feast  on  Taesdaj 
morning  concluded  the  services.  Moodajwaa 
occupiS  by  the  missionary  meeting,  at  wbicb 
16  native  speakers  bore  their  testimony  to  tbe 
value  of  the  Gospel,  and  urged  on  their  breth- 
ren the  duty  and  privilege  of  contribating  to 
the  Missionary  Society.  A  collection  of  £13 
bore  witness  {hat  they  did  not  plead  in  Tain 
But  the  true  value  of  the  meeting  most  not  be 
estimated  by  the  collection.  The  strong  sense, 
the  cogent  arguments,  the  clear  perception  of 
Christian  duty,  the  union  of  purpose,  and  the 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  theu>  obligations 
to  British  Christians,  which  marked  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting,  gave  to  it  a  high  im- 
portance, both  as  a  trophy  of  the  past  ud  a 
pledge  of  the  future. 

In  1845  and  1846,  the  gracious  roirit  of 
awakening  that  spread  over  all  the  W eslejan 
stations  in  the  South  Sea,  visited  also  tbe 
stations  in  New-Zealand ;  and  a  great  exten- 
sion of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  was  tbe  co^ 
sequence.  The  Wesleyan  Institution  for  train- 
ing a  native  ministir  was  established  in  1844, 
making  the  second  of  these  institutions  iQ 
New-Zealand.  And  about  the  same  time,  a 
collie  and  seminary  were  also  established  at 
Auckland,  the  capital,  for  the  purpose  of  eda- 
eating  the  childi^n  of  the  missionaries  vho 
are  stationed  in  Australia,  New-Zealand,  aw 
the  islands  of  the  South  Sea.  ^, 

Neat  and  commodious  chapdb  were  raised 
in  all  the  peopled  locfdities  around  tbe  princi- 
pal stations,  and  thus  those  statioiis  becaise 
circuits,  as  in  England;  native  yoong »«»»."* 
great  numbers,  as  soon  as  their  piety  and  in- 
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telligODoe  were  of  an  order  to  warr&ot  sncfa  an 
arrangemciitt  were  sent  forth  among  their  hea- 
then conntirmen,  to  lead  them  to  the  know- 
led^  of  the  truth.  An  awful  earthquake 
which  happened  in  Wellington,  October  14, 
1848,  destroying  eome  lives  and  much  propcrtv, 
was  the  means,  in  the  Divine  hand,  of  greatly 
deepening  the  serious  impressions. 

Such  are  the  present  results  and  aspect  of 
the  New-Zealana  mission.  It  is  a  territory 
that  has  been  won  for  Christ  by  the  united 
exertions  of  the  Wesleyan  and  Church  of  Eng- 
land missionaries.  To  the  Wesleyans  espe- 
cially, it  has  been  a  sphere  of  unparalleled  toil, 
earned  on  for  33  years,  at  the  cost  of  several 
thousands  a  year,  and  yet  yielding  glorious 
fruit  The  fields  are  *'  white  unto  the  lukrvest," 
and  Christian  reapers  are  filling  their  arms 
with  the  sheaves. 

It  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  abo- 
rigines wiU  be  borne  down  and  lost  under  the 
surging  tide  of  colonial  immigration,  or  whe- 
ther they  will  stand  like  a  rock  amid  it  all. 
Native  tribes  have  generally  disappeared  where 
mere  aggressive  or  commercial  colonization 
has  taken  place ;  but  here,  where  cupidity  has 
received  a  chock,  where  the  clear  lines  of  right 
have  been  revealed,  where  the  native  mind  has 
been  elevated,  and  the  trading  spirit  overawed 
by  a  more  than  usual  amount  of  Christian  in- 
fluence and  appliances,  the  results  may  prove 
more  cheering.  Wise  and  ezp^ienced  men, 
such  as  the  senior  missionaries,  give  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  the  slave  population  of  New- 
^aland,  the  lowest  in  the  phvsical  scale,  will 
die  off  and  become  extinct ;  while  the  chieftain 
families,  changed  in  their  habits,  and  raised  by 
religion  and  educational  training,  will  be  pre- 
served and  increase,  partly,  and  for  a  while,  as 
a  separate  people,  ana  then  pcrhi^)6,  ultimately, 
as  commingled  with  the  Europeans  of  the 
country. 

Their  euphonious  but  poor  langua^  is  now 
impr^eed  with  great  Gospel  conceptions,  with 
words  that  diall  stir  the  hearts  of  generations 
yet  to  come.  With  them  the  Sabbath  is  **  a 
delight  and  honorable ;"  and,  notwithstanding 
the  number  of  those  who  still  '*  walk  according 
to  the  course  of  the  world,"  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  the  ordinary  progress  of  the  Gospel 
through  this  fine  and  interesting  country,  or  to 
prevent  it  from  becoming  a  fair,  prosperous, 
and  Christian  laxiiL— Barrett's  Life  of  Bumby ; 
Wedeyan  Noticest  and  Annual  Reports. — Rev. 

W.  JBUTLBB. 
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NE  YOOB  :  A  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary  Society,  at  the  sonth^ern  extremity  of 
Hindostan,  in  the  Travancore  district 

NGATANGAI:  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  on  the  island  of  Barotong^a, 
one  of  the  Henrey  Islands. 

NGABANTANG:  A  station  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Missionary  Society  in  Sierra  Leone. 

NGAMOTU:  A  station  of  the  Wesleyans 
in  New-Zealand. 

NIGOM£DIA:  An  ontrstation  of  the 
American  Board  among  the  Armenians,  situ- 
ated at  the  head  of  a  gnlf  bearing  the  same 
name,  stretching  ont  from  the  eastern  extrem- 
ity of  the  sea  of  Marmora,  abont  50  miles 
east  of  Constantinople.  It  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  B^hinia,  and  was  also  the  residence 
of  Constantme,  and  several  of  his  successors, 
at  least  during  a  part  of  each  year.  Here 
Dioclesian  also  held  his  court,  when  he  issued 
his  first  edicts  against  the  Christians,  and  here 
the  horrid  work  of  persecution  fiiist  began. 
Population  30,000 ;  of  which  6,000  are  Arme- 
nians. 

NINE  :  One  of  the  New  Hebrides,  where 
18  a  station  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

NINGPO  :  One  of  the  five  ports  in  China 
open  to  European  and  American  commerce, 
situated  in  lat  29^  55'  N.,  and  long.  121o  22' 
£.,  on  the  river  Min,  about  12  miles  from  the 
sea.  Several  societies  have  missions  there. 
(See  China.) 

NINA  TXJBU-TABA  (KEPPEL'S  IS- 
LAND) :  One  of  the  remote  out-islands  of 
the  Friendly  Isles,  occupied  by  the  Wesleyans 
with  native  teachers. 

NINA-FaOU  (SAVAGE  ISLAND)  : 
This  island  is  about  130  miles  from  KeppePs 
Island.  It  is  a  cinder  island,  every  portion  of 
it  bearing  marks  of  fire.  It  is  occupied  by 
native  teachers,  as  a  station  of  the  We&leyan 
Society. 

NISBET  BATH  :  The  seat  of  an  exten- 
sive district  in  Namaqualand,  South  Africa, 
occupied  by  a  mission  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society. 

NOBTH  AMEBICAN  INDIANS  :  The 
American  Indians  of  this  day  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes, — those  who  are  now  partially 
civilized,  and  live  in  a  somewhat  settled  state, 
and  those  who  are  yet  savage.  They  are  all 
the  remnants  of  once  powerful  nations.  Some 
of  them  are  found  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  some  in  Michigan,  but 
the  larger  portion  of  them  live  in  the  territory 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  known  as  the 
»*  Indian  reservation,"  a  territory  lying  west  of 
the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  between 
B^  river  on  the  south,  and  Platte  river  on 
the  north,  being  about  500  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  about  three  hundred  miles 
in  breadth  from  east  to  west  Here  are  col- 
lected together  the  remnants  of  the  Chickasaws, 
Ohoctaws,  Creeks,  Seminoles,  Cherokees,  Osa- 
ges,  Wyandots,  Putawatomies,  Weas,  Pianke^ 


shaws,  Peorias,  Kaskaskias,  Ottawss,  Chippe- 
ways,  Shawnees,  Kansas,  Delawares,  Kickflpoo^^ 
lowas,  Foxes  and  Sacs,  Otoes,  and  Missourics. 
Immediately  north  of  the  reservation,  the  Oma- 
has,  and  some  other  tribes  have  an  uncertain 
abode.  A-nd  as  we  look  up  to  the  Minnesota, 
and  to  the  north  and  west  of  that  territorr,  ve 
shall  find  the  Sioux,  the  Ojibwas,  acd  otiM!r& 
And  further  west,  to  the  Bocky  mountains,  srul 
over  that  barrier  to  Oregon,  and  then  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  out  through  the  northern  and  v&t- 
em  parts  of  Texas,  we  shall  encounter  maoj 
savage  tribes  where  property  and  life  woold 
not  yet  be  safe.  Most  of  the  Indian  tribes 
now  living  on  the  reservation,  once  Hied  east 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  some  of  them  in 
the  Atlantic  States.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
interests  of  these  States  demanded  their  remo- 
val, and  it  was  urged,  and  finally  carried  bj 
the  General  Government  It  was  a  bard  case. 
and  the  right  of  it  has  been  very  jostJ?  qne- 
tioned.  It  has,  however,  been  oveiruiedfor 
good. 

MISSIONS. 
PRESBTTERIAK  BoARD. — Ab  Indian  Miskm. 
under  direction  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  wa 
commenced  in  1833,  by  the  "  Western  Farecn 
Missionary  Society,"  and  established  amoop  the 
Weas,  a  small  band,  of  not  over  two  or  three 
hundred  persons,  who  occupied  a  part  of  the  re- 
servation, near  its  northern  ooundary.  The  Rer. 
Joseph  Kerr,  and  the  Bev.  Wells  BushnelL  acd 
their  wives,  with  several  teachers,  both  maleind 
female,  labored  here  in  a  faithful  and  selMenr- 
ing  manner,  and  much  good  was  accompli^hfd. 
But  another  denomination  established  a  mision 
in  a  small  kindred  tribe  near  by,  and  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  relinquish  this.   At  the 
present  time  the  Board  of  Foreign  ML^ioKof 
the  Presbyterian  Church  have  missions  among 
the  Chickasaws.  Choctaws,  Creeks,  and  fc^eini- 
noles,  who  occupy  the  southern  part  of  the  re- 
servation ;   the  lowas  and  Sacs,  near  the  north- 
em  part ;  the  Omahas  and  Otocs,  in  the  vicioitT 
of  Council  Bluflfe,  on  the  Missouri  river ;  acd 
some  bands  of  the  Chippewas  and  Ottawas,<>D 
the  Grand  and  Little  Traverse  Bajs,  in  Michi- 
gan.   The  Iowa  and  Sac  Mission  is  the  om 
on  this  list,  having  been  established  in  183J. 
At  that  time  the  lowas  numbered  about  110<' 
souls,  and  the  Sacs  about  500.    They  ha^c 
decreased  since  that,  owing  principBl'y  to 
intemperance,  which  has  grown  upon  them  froni 
their  intercourse  with  the  whites,  from  whom 
they  are' separated  only  by  the  Missonri  rijer 
Still  the  missionaries  have  prosecnted  their 
work  among  this  people,  and  done  good,  thocF»i 
in  the  face  of  great  discouragements,    i^e 
language  of  the  lowas  was  reduced  to  writing 
in  1843,  when  a  grammar  was  prepared,  pw* 
tions  of  the  Scriptures  translated,  a  hymn-boo^ 
and  some  elementary  works  prepared  andpi 
lished.    It  is  deemed  however  most  expw»^»» 
to  teach  the  natives  English  at  once,  and  tfi^ 
give  them  access  to  the  whole  range  of  oor 
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literature.     In  1846  a   boardiDg-school  was 
established,  which  continues  in  operation. 

Next  in  date  is  the  mission  among  the 
Chippewa  and  Ottawa  tribes,  in  the  State  of 
Micnipkn.  This  mission  was  commenced  in 
1838,  oy  the  Rev.  Peter  Dougherty.  A  church 
was  organized  in  1843,  to  which  over  thirty 
natives  have  been  admitted.  Two  stations  are 
now  occupied  by  this  mission,  one  at  Great 
Traverse  bay,  where  a  small  boarding-school  is 
established,  and  the  other  at  Little  Traverse 
bay,  where  there  is  a  flourishing  day-school.  A 
<arUier  notice  of  this  mission  will  be  found  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  article. 

The  mission  among  the  Creek  Indians  was 
next  established,  and  was  commenced  in  1842, 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  M.  Loughridge.  The 
(jreek  Indians  number  over  20,000  souls,  and 
the  district  of  country  which  they  occupy  lies 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  directly  west  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas,' between  the  Choctaw  dis- 
trict on  the  south,  and  the  Cherokee  on  the 
north.  Missionaries  had  been  sent  among  this 
people  in  former  years,  by  dififerent  societies, 
but  their  labors  not  being  altogether  accept- 
abte  they  left  the  countiy,  and  for  several 
years  no  missionanr  had  resided  in  the  Creek 
nation.  Mr.  Loughridge  spent  some  months 
in  1841  and  184i2,  in  visiting  the  leading 
chiefs  of  the  nation,  explaining  foXly  his  object, 
and  securing  their  confidence  and  coopera- 
tion. The  result  was  a  written  agreement 
signed  by  both  parties,  in  which  the  chiefs 
agreed  on  their  part  to  allow  him  and  others 
free  access  to  the  people,  to  teach  them,  and  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  granting  lands  for  all  ne- 
cessary mission  premises,  &c.,  Mr.  Loughridge 
engaging  for  himself  and  others,  that  they 
would  not  interfere  with  the  government  schools, 
nor  with  the  national  affairs.  Mr.  Loughridge 
then  returned,  and  in  ^e  early  part  of  1843, 
went  on  with  his  wife.  He  was  most  cordially 
received  by  the  natives,  and  was  soon  settled  in 
his  new  home.  A  church  was  organized  in 
January,  1845,  and  a  boarding-school  was 
established  in  the  same  year.  A  second  station 
was  formed  in  1848,  and  a  large  building 
erected  for  a  boarding-schooL  The  whole  mis- 
sionary work  in  the  Creek  nation  is  in  success- 
ful progress. 

The  mission  among  the  Choctaws  is  next  in 
date.  The  Choctaw  people  are  perhaps  more 
like  a  Christian  nation  than  any  other  Indian 
tribe.  Missions  were  commenced  among  them 
by  the  American  Board  in  1818,  white  they 
were  living  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  ana 
one  of  their  early  missionaries,  the  Rev.  Al- 
fred Wright,  a  Presbyterian,  has  but  recently 
gone  to  his  rest.  The  progress  of  civilization 
among  the  Choctaws,  though  somewhat  hin- 
dered for  a  time  by  their  removal,  has  advanced 
until  they  have  now  a  regular  civil  government, 
a  written  constitution  and  laws,  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  schools.  The  mission  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  to  this  nation  grew  out  of  an 


cffer  by  their  National  Council  to  transfer  to 
the  Board  an  important  school  called-"  Spen- 
cer Academy,"  which  was  established  in  1842, 
and  the  transfer  was  effected  in  the  summer  of 

1845.  In  the  spring  of  the  next  year  a  mis- 
sionary and  his  wife,  vrith  one  female  teacher, 
commenced  operations  there.  In  1847,  a 
church  was  organized  there,  and  both  church 
and  school  are  in  successful  operation. 

The  mission  among  the  Otoes  and  Omahas 
stands  next  in  date.  The  Otoes  are  divided 
into  six  bands,  and  number  about  1,160.  The 
Omahas  number  about  100  less.    It  was  in 

1846,  when  the  Rev.  Edmund  McKinney  and 
his  wife  removed  from  the  Iowa  station  to  the 
vicinity  of  Council  Blu£&,  on  the  Missouri 
river,  and  commenced  a  school  for  the  children 
of  these  tribes,  with  some  scattering  Pawnees, 
Puncas,  and  half  breeds.  A  building  for  the 
mission  premises  was  completed  in  '18<&.  It  is 
vet  the  aay'of  small  things  with  this  mission, 
but  not  on  that  account  to  be  despised. 

A  mission  among  the  8eminoles  was  com- 
menced in  1848,  and  is  an  oflPshoot  from  the 
Creek  mission,  in  which  territory  the  Semi- 
noles  now  reside.  Mr.  Loughridge  visited  this 
tribe  in  1846,  and  the  experiment  of  a  mission 
was  attempted.  There  are  many  obstacles  in 
the  way,  especially  as  this  feeble  remnant  of  a 
once  powerful  and  warlike  tribe  considef  them- 
selves more  deeply  injured  by  the  white  man 
than  most  others.  At  the  same  time,  they 
have  no  school  funds,  and  are  generally  poor 
and  discouraged.  One  fact,  however,  is  pecu- 
liarly encour^ing :  one  missionary  teacher, 
Mr.  John  D.  Bems,  is  himself  a  Seminole  In- 
dian, and  has  been  laboring  among  his  people 
faithfully  for  several  jrears. 

The  Uhickasaw  mission  is  the  last  that  has 
been  planted  among  the  Indians  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Board.  This  mission  was  resolved 
upon  in  1849,  but  did  not  go  into  operation 
until  1852.  Two  stations  in  this  tribe  are  oc- 
cupied, but  the  results  can  hardly  be  looked 
for  at  this  early  day. 

The  complete  returns  of  these  Indian  mis- 
sions, as  stated  in  the  Report  of  1854,  are : — 
8  ministers  of  the  Gospel ;  58  male  and  female 
assistant  missionaries,  of  whom  four  are  na- 
tives— teachers,  farmers,  the  wives  of  mission- 
aries, &c. ;  96  communicants ;  and  517  schol- 
ars, mostly  in  boarding-schools. 

For  the  support  of  these  missions,  the  sum 
of  $43,457  was  expended  in  the  year  ending 
May  1, 1853,  a  part  of  which  was  on  account 
of  wc  buildings  for  the  Chickasaw  and  Otta- 
wa boarding-schools.  The  sum  of  $23,240^ 
was  received  from  the  government  in  aid  o£ 
the  schools,  being  mostly  moneys  appropriated: 
to  this  obiect  by  the  Indians,  out  of  their  an- 
nuities. Tnis  leaves  a  little  more  than  $20,000* 
as  the  amount  furnished  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  the  cause  of  missions  among  tiie 
Indians. 

The  foregoing  narrative   shows  that  tha- 
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boardiog-scliool  system  bss  been  largely  adopt- 
ed in  these  mianons.  It  is  a  system  that  has 
some  drawbacks,  and  yet  mater  advantages. 
It  inyolyes  a  considerable  expenditnre  of 
money,  for  bnildings,  the  support  of  teachers, 
food  and  clothing  of  scholars.  This  consider- 
ation will  always  prevent  the  establishment  of 
snch  schools  in  all  tribes  alike.  Some  of  the 
tribes  are  very  poor ;  others  are  not  willing  to 
appropriate  their  annuities  for  this  or  any  other 
good  object  No  part  of  the  missionary  work» 
moreover,  requires  so  large  an  amount  of  care 
and  labor,  on  the  part  boUi  of  the  misEdonaries 
and  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  Board,  in 
providing  supplies  of  every  kind  for  large 
ntmilies,  living  hi  in  the  interior  of  the  west- 
ern wilderness.  It  is  no  light  matter  to  fur- 
Bish  all  the  different  kinds  of  food,  clothing, 
and  domestic  service  reonired  by  a  househoM 
of  150  inmates,  at  a  place  far  distant  from 
markets,  stores,  and  the  usual  conveniences  of 
civilized  life.  Nor  is  it  a  small  thing  to  keep 
all  the  accounts  of  such  purchases,  with  a 
Toucher  for  every  item,  however  minute.  Yet 
with  all  this  complex  and  difficult  labor,  and 
with  the  more  serious  discouragements  of  tiie 
impaired  health  of  many  engaged  in  the  work, 
ana  of  too  frequent  changes  of  scholars  vdA 
teachers,  the  flvstem  of  boarding-school  instruc- 
tion is^evertbeiess  attended  with  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  Indians — making  it  wdl  worthy 
of  adoption,  as  a  part  of  missionary  agency. 
The  scnolars  in  these  institutions  are  trained 
up  under  Christian  influence,  instruction,  and 
example.  They  live  in  the  missionaiT  house- 
hold, and  are  clothed^jplunly  but  comfortably, 
after  our  fashion.  The  bovs  are  taught  to 
work  in  the  garden  and  on  tne  farm ;  the  girls 
to  knit,  sew,  and  attend  to  t^  common  duties 
of  housekeeping.  They  are^ught  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  the  usual  branches  of  com- 
mon-school learning.  They  are  assembled 
morning  and  evening  at  family  worship,  and 
on  the  Sabbath  they  unite  together  in  the  ser- 
vices of  the  sanctuary.  Thus  they  are  in 
traininf^  for  the  duties  of  life  under  the  hap- 
piest circumstances.  Many  of  than  have  d- 
ready  become  the  subjects  of  divine  grace.  A 
few  are  already  looking  to  the  work  of  the 
Christian  ministry;  some  are  alr«idy,  and 
olJien  probably  will  be  teachers ;  others  still 
wUl  occupy  posts  of  influence  in  their  respec- 
tive trib^  as  magistrates  or  council-men.  The 
boys  will  grow  up  to  revere  the  laws  and  in- 
stitutions of  civilized  society ;  the  girls,  to  ex- 
ert a  hallowed  influence  in  the  domestic  circle 
as  Christian  daughters,  wives  and  mothers.  In 
all  this  we  see  principles  or  elements  of  civili- 
zation of  a  high  order — the  beginnings  of  a 
Christian  life  in  the  wilderness — ^Uie  desert 
blossoming  as  the  rose. 

The  happy  influence  of  these  missions  on  the 
Indians  may  be  shown  by  an  example.  Fifteen 
years  ago,  the  Hev.  Peter  Dougherty,  on  leav- 
ing the  seminary  at  Princeton,  went  among  the 


Chippewa  and  Ottawa  Indians  in  the  iiei|lkb(R<> 
hooa  of  Oraod  Traverse  Bay,  on  Lake  ITidu- 
gan.  He  found  them  living  in  a  sad  oondifloD, 
dwelling  in  small  bark  huts  or  wigwams,  poor- 
\y  clad,  and  deriving  a  precarious  suboiBtence 
from  fishing,  makii^  si^ar  from  the  maple 
tree,  and  the  cnltivation  of  little  fields  of  Indnn 
com  by  the  women.  They  were  expoBed,more- 
over,  to  the  pernicious  arts  of  the  whisky-trader, 
who  reuped  the  greater  part  of  their  small  an- 
nuities, lliey  were  thus  fast  travdii^  on  the 
road  to  extinction. 

Mr.  Dougherty  mingled  freely  with  this  poor 
people,  and  gained  their  confidence  and  good- 
will. He  built  a  small  log-cabin  for  himelf 
and  another  for  a  school-house,  doing  most  of 
the  work  with  his  own  hands.  He  tiwn  tught 
the  children  during  the  week,  and  preached  to 
as  many  as  could  ne  collected  on  the  Sabbath. 
After  some  months  he  Tetmned  to  his  friendB 
on  a  short  visit,  and  was  accompanied  hack  by 
his  wife,  who  did  not  hemtate  at  the  call  of 
duty,  to  exchange  the  comf(»1s  of  refined  Cbrv- 
tian  society  for  a  home  among  the  childra  <tf 
the  forest  GradnalW  an  impression  was  made 
on  the  minds  of  the  Ijidians.  One  family  afiv 
another  was  induced  to  buHd  small  cabin  of 
rough  loffs,  near  the  dwelling  of  their  mioioD- 
ary ;  little  fields  were  opened  and  fenced ;  fniH 
trees  were  planted,  and  yegetables  raised  in 
the  gardens.  A  suitable  church  building  wis 
erected,  with  a  sweet-toned  bell  to  call  the  wo^ 
shipers  to  the  house  of  God.  The  unwoDted 
signt  of  a  Christian  village  appeared  on  the 
shores  of  the  bay. 

The  means  of  grace  administered  in  this  bnm- 
ble  village  were  followed  by  the  inflnences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  hopeful  convernons  among 
his  Indian  congregation  cheered  the  heart  of 
the  missionary.  A  church  was  oigaaited  in 
1843,  and  to  its  communion,  at  diflerent  times, 
over  thirtjr  of  the  Indians  have  been  admitted 
after  receiving  Christian  baptism.  Some  of 
these  have  finished  their  earthly  course,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  good  hope  through  grace,  and 
they  are  now  at  rest  with  Jesus.  Sorely  oo 
doubt  con  be  entertained  as  to  the  benign  in- 
fluence of  this  work  of  faith  and  labor  of  lor^ 
Its  firnits  are  beautiful  here,  and  in  ^  world 
of  glory  they  will  be  forever  perfect 

The  christianization  of  these  Indians  was  wV 
lowed  by  their  civilization.  Of  this  a  marked 
proofisnowtobementi<med.  Thelandotfn* 
pied  by  the  settlement  on  Grand  Travefse  Bay 
nad  been  ceded  by  the  In^ans  in  former  yetis 
to  the  Government,  and,  being  a  reserratioD, 
it  was  not  vet  in  market  Mr.  Tkng^ertjs 
Indians,  as  {hey  may  be  call^,  in  distinctjwi 
from  the  unevangdised  put  of  thesame  baod^ 
were  now  anxious  to  obtain  land  for  I*""*?J?: 
possession  and  improvement,  so  that  they  mig^ 
have  a  settled  dwdling-])hice,  and  kaie  tne 
fruits  of  their  labor  to  ttieir  duldrea. 

They  were  the  more  encouraged  |p,**"^ 
this,  by  the  wise  and  Hbeial  kginntiw  <^^ 
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the  State  of  Michigati,  ^ymg  to  the  IndiaoB 
the  rights  of  citizenship.  After  long  con- 
sideration by  the  Indians  and  their  mission- 
ary, and  no  small  degree  of  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  Execntive  Committee  of  the  Board, 
inclnding  repeated  references  to  the  Indian  De- 
partment at  Washington,  it  was  eyentaally 
deemed  b^  that  they  should  remove  from 
their  first  settlement^  purchase  small  tracts  of 
land  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  and  thus  be- 
gin life  anew.  They  had  carefnlly  husbanded 
their  sgiall  annuities  and  earnings,  and  some 
of  them  were  able,  in  1852,  to  purchase  little 
tracts  of  forty,  sixty,  or  eighty  acres  each,  to 
which  they  have  now  remoyed,  and  they  are 
hard  at  work  clearing  their  lands,  and  putting 
Qp  their  houses. 

It  is  gratifying  to  add,  that  they  were  most 
anxious  to  have  their  benefactor  accompany 
them  to  Uieir  new  abode.  A  memorial  was 
sent  by  them  to  the  Committee,  signed  by  a 
large  number,  requesting  that  Mr.  Dougherty 
might  be  transferred  to  their  new  settlement 


He  is  now  there,  porsning  his  work  under  new 
and  more  hopefoi  circumstances.  It  has  be- 
come en>edient  to  form  a  small  bixttding-school, 
as  the  families  are  now  at  considerable  dis- 
tances apart ;  and  two  more  stations  have  been 
oocupiea  on  Little  Traverse  Bay,  where  inter- 
esting day-«chools  are  supported. 

This  narrative  exemplifies  the  working  of 
our  Indian  missions,  and  shows  dearly  the  re- 
sult to  which  they  directly  tend.  Their  aim 
is  to  save  the  Indians  for  this  life  and  the  life 
to  come.  They  promote  their  civilization,  and 
thus  fit  them  to  become  eventually  incorpo- 
rated with  the  other  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 
try,— ^who  can  have  a  better  right  to  be  en- 
rolled as  native  citizens  under  our  government  ? 
And  they  point  their  minds  to  that  life  and 
immortality  which  the  Gospel  alone  brings  to 
light  What  has  been  accomplished  among 
these  bands  of  Chippewas  and  Ottawas,  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  hope  to  see  accomplished  among 
all  the  Indian  tribes. — Rev.  J.  Orernleaf,  and 
Lowrie*s  Manual  of  Mtssions, 
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AxEBiCAN  Baptist  Missionary  Uvioy. — 
The  history  of  these  missions  is  so  blended 
with  the  cmmging  fortunes  and  declining  des- 
tiny of  the  Indian  race,  that  it  can  be  folly 
narrated  only  with  considerable  difficnlty,  and 
at  a  length  greater  than  is  compatible  with 
Uie  limits  of  this  sketch.  These  missions  were 
formerlv  established  in  portions  of  the  country 
from  which  the  Indians  have  long  since  disap- 
peared, and  are  now,  with  a  sinp:le  exception, 
concentrated  in  that  territory  lying  westward 
of  the  states  of  Missoari  and  Arkansas,  which 
is  the  home  appointed  by  the  American  gov- 
ernment for  the  feeble  remnants  of  this  once 
powerful  race. 

In  the^utumn  of  1817,  Bev.  Isaac  McCoy 
was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Managers  of 


the  Qeneral  Convention,  a  missionary  among 
the  Indians,  at  that  time  scattered  in  great 
numbers  over  many  of  the  states  and  along  the 
entire  western  frontier  of  the  United  States. 
In  accordance  with  the  instructions  he  received, 
he  repaired  to  Fort  Wayne,  in  Indiana,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wabash,  then  one  of  the  remotest 
settlements  of  the  West.  In  the  region  lying 
around  this  military  establishment  were  the 
Miamies,  the  Kickapoos,  the  Putawatomies, 
and  the  Ottawas — tribes  speaking  substantially 
the  same  lanpiage,  and  existing  in  the  same 
social  condition.  In  the  relations  then  exists- 
ing  between  the  two  races,  he  found  these 
people  exceedingly  averse  to  everything  be- 
longing^ to  white  men.  After  many  persever- 
ing efforts  he  was  able  to  conciliate  their  good 
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wiD,  sod  by  the  end  of  the  year  to  collect  a 
email  school  of  natiTe  children  to  be  boarded 
and  iDstmcied  in  his  own  fiunUy.  In  1820  the 
school  contained  48  pnpils,  and  had  become 
instrumental  in  establishing  relations  of  confi- 
dence between  the  missionary  and  several 
chiefe  of  the  tribes.  In  1822  the  station  was 
removed  200  miles  westward  to  the  borders  of 
Michigan,  to  a  spot  situated  far  from  any  set- 
tlement of  white  men,  and  which  now  received 
the  name  of  Carey,  in  honor  of  the  celebrated 
English  missionaiy  at  Serampore.  Two  as- 
sistants were  now  added  to  the  mission,  and 
the  school  was  the  means  of  gathering  a  little 
Gommnnity  in  which  the  arts  of  civilized  life 
b^an  to  be  practiced,  and  the  infinenoes  of 
Christianity  were  exerted.  The  members  of 
the  church  were  now  30  or  40  in  number, 
many  of  whom  were  Indians,  and  the  public 
worship  maintained  by  the  missionaries  often 
drew  together  large  companies  of  the  Puta- 
watomics,  who  alone  had  hitherto  evinced  any 
interest  in  the  agencies  of  the  mission. 

The  Ottawas,  who  had  opposed  the  efforts 
of  the  missionaries,  soon  began  to  relax  their 
hostility.  Two  pupils  from  that  time  were 
sent  to  the  school  at  Carey,  and  their  chief, 
Noonday,  offered  a  tract  of  600  or  700  acres 
of  land  to  the  mission,  in  case  a  missionary 
could  be  sent  to  the  settlements  of  his  people 
on  the  Grand  river.  The  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted, and  a  new  station  established,  which 
was  conducted  for  a  year  by  different  meml^rs 
of  the  mission  at  Carey ;  but  in  1826,  on  the 
arriral  of  other  missionaries,  Mr.  McCoy  tem- 
porarily removed  his  family  to  the  new  settle- 
ment, and  immediately  founded  a  school  and 
the  other  agencies  usually  connected  with  a 
mission  for  the  improveo^nt  of  the  natives. 
This  station  received  the  raume  of  Thomas,  and 
in  1827  it  was  placed  by  the  Board  under  the 
charge  of  Bev.  Leonard  Slater,  who  was  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose,  and  Mr.  McCoy  re- 
turned to  Carey.  This  station,  however,  was 
already  beginning  to  decline,  and  the  Puta- 
watomies,  who  had  offered  that  field  of  the  ear- 
liest missionary  effort,  entirely  disappointed  the 
hopes  which  had  been  cherished  in  their  be- 
half. They  yielded  to  the  corrupting  influ- 
ences of  the  white  men  who  came  to  them, 
ceded  their  lands  to  the  government,  and  ceased 
to  practice  the  rudiments  of  civilization  which 
they  had  learned  from  the  missioDaries.  In 
these  circumstances,  in  1829,  Mr.  McCoy  and 
his  associates  removed  to  Thomas,  leaving  only 
a  single  missionary,  Bev.  Mr.  Simerwell,  to 
teach  the  school  and  preach  to  the  church  at 
Carey. 

The  Ottawos  at  this  time  presented  a  much 
more  inviting  field  of  philanthropic  labor. 
Their  chiefs  were  more  intelligent,  and  their 
settlements  were  further  removed  from  the  re- 
gions occupied  by  white  men.  In  the  summer 
of  1830,  the  station  was  composed  of  five  mis- 
elouaries,  a  superintendent  of  the  farm,  and 


nx  ianale  aasistaatB,  who  were  engaged  in  in- 
structing the  Indians  around  them  in  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  and  the  rudiments  of 
osefhl  knowledge.  But  the  labors  of  the  mis- 
sion were  at  tms  time  too  much  directed  to 
tlw  mere  outward  improvement  of  the  pei^le, 
and  its  members  soon  fdt  the  importaiioe  oi 
addressing  themsdves  more  directly  to  their 
religious  wdAire.  For  this  purpose  new  pro- 
minence was  given  to  the  duly  religioos  wor- 
ship, and  the  services  of  the  Sabbau,  so  that 
the  character  of  the  people  began  to  unproTe, 
and  in  1832  several  of  tnem  gave  evioence  of 
piety,  and  were  reofiived  into  the  diordi  by 
baptism.  Among  these  earliest  oonvuts  was 
Noonday,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  who  had  in- 
vited the  misdonaries  to  come  among  them, 
and  who  now  attempted  to  unite  the  people  in 
an  asBodation  for  preventing  the  sale  of  whis- 
ky, and  for  promoting  the  morals  of  the  settle- 
ments. Every  year  witnessed  improvement 
in  their  condition,  and  the  enlargement  of  tbe 
church  and  the  mission.  Eight  Indian  Tootls 
were  sent  to  the  Academy  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y., 
to  receive  a  fuller  education,  and  the  praqwds 
of  the  tribe  began  to  brighten.  But  the  set- 
tlements of  the  white  men  were  gradually  ip 
preaching  their  remote  domidn,  and  alrea^ 
beginning  to  exert  upon  them  ^eir  unfaiiii^; 
mischievous  influence.  In  1836,  their  ternUny 
having  become  covered  with  English  settle- 
ments, was  ceded  to  the  |^vemment  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  mission  was  removed  to 
Richland,  about  50  miles  south  of  Thomas. 
Here  Mr.  Slater  continued  to  reside,  thoogb 
the  great  body  of  the  Ottawas  had  long  dnce 
migrated  to  Uie  Indian  toritory  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  A  small  settlement,  however,  re- 
mained till  near  the  close  of  1853,  who  then 
joined  their  brethren,  and  the  property  of  the 
mission  has  been  sold  and  the  services  of  Mr. 
Shiter  discontinued,  at  his  own  request 

The  improvement  of  the  Indian  race  had 
early  eoG^^ged  the  attention  of  the  goverameot 
of  the  United  States.    Special  appropriation 
had  been  made,  and  different  pUra  had  bees 
recommended  by  successive   pre^dents,  and 
various  schemes  had  been  devised  by  philan- 
thropic citizens  in  their  behalt    Ati^gth,]]! 
1819y  a  bill  was  passed  by  Congress,  pbuaq^ 
at  the  disposal  of  the  president  the  sum  of 
910,000,  as  an  annual  appropriation  for  their 
instruction  and  civilization.    The  schools  at 
Thomas  and  Carey  had  from  the  beginnin; 
been  supported  by  moneys  derived  from  the 
government^  and  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  president  for  disbursiiig  the 
910,000,  the  Board  in  1825  b^[an  to  reoeire 
a  portion  of  this  appropriation,  which,  vaiying 
with  the  amount  of  service  which  has  been 
rendered,  they  have  continued  to  receive  to  the 
present  time. 

In  1828,  the  Board  appointed  Rev.  Abd 
Bingham  to  establish  a  mission  among  the  Ojib- 
was  at  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  an  ancient  Flcoch 
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settlement,  about  15  miles  soath-east  of  Lake 
Saperior.    The  president^  in  accordance  with 
what  was  now  the  settled  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, had  placed  at  their  disposal  the  sam  ap- 
propriated for  this  tribe,  and  Mr.  Bingham 
unmediately  commenced  a  school  with  fifty 
scholars,  and  began  to  preach  in  English  at 
the  neighboring  garrison,  and  throagh  an  in- 
terpreter to  the  Indians  of  the  settlement. 
Suitable  houses  were  soon  erected  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  members  of  the  mission 
and  the  boarding-school ;  a  temperance  society 
was  formed,  a  church  was  constituted ;  and,  in 
1830,  two  persons  w|p*e  baptized.     Others, 
both  in  the  Indian  andthe  English  congrega- 
tions, soon  became  decided  and  active  Chris- 
tians, whose  good  influence  was  felt  in  the  im- 
proved morals  and  social  habits  of  the  commu- 
nity.   Early  in  1832  special  meetings  were 
held  at  frequent  intervals  by  the  members  of 
the  mission,  which  were  also  attended  by  other 
ministers  in  the  neighborhood,  and  which  con- 
tributed largelv  to  the  religious  instruction 
and  benefit  of  the  people.    Forty  persons  were 
soon  afterwards  baptized,  and  added  to  the 
church  of  Mr.  Bingham,  of  whom  eleven  were 
Indians;  the  others  being  principally  officers 
and   soldiers    of  the   neighboring  garrison. 
Among  them  were  Dr.  Edwin  James  and  Mr. 
Cameron,  and  Skegudf  an  Ojibwa  chief,  the 
two  latter  of  whom  were  subsequently  assist- 
ants in  the  missions.    Dr.  James  also  had  trans- 
lated the  New  Testament  into  the  Ojibwa  lan- 
guage, with  which  he  had  long  been  familiar, 
and  after  a  careful  revision  it  was  printed,  in 
1833,  at  Albany,  under  the  direction  of  the 
translator.    At  this  time  also  Messrs.  Meeker 
and  Merrill  were  appointed  missionaries  of  the 
Board,  and  passed  some  time  at  Sault  de  8te. 
Marie,  but  were  afterwards  removed — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Merrill  and  a  female  assistant,  to  the 
Otoes,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meeker  to  Thomas, 
and  afterwards  to  Shawanoe  in  the  Indian  ter- 
ritory beyond  the  Mississippi. 

But  the  station  at  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie  soon^ 
began  to  sufier  from  the  presence  of  immoral 
and  unprincipled  traffickers,  and  from  the  wan- 
dering habits  of  the  Indians.  The  pious  sol- 
diers of  the  garrison  were  removed  to  a  distant 
post,  and  the  school  and  congregation  were 
Doth  greatly  reduced  in  consecjuence  of  the 
intrigues  of  Boman  Catholic  priests,  who  had 
come  into  the  settlement.  Messrs.  Bingham 
and  Cameron,  however,  still  continued  their 
labors,  and  made  frequent  excursions  to  other 
native  settlements,  and  soon  established  a  sub- 
ordinate station  at  Tikuamina  bay,  which  was 
placed  under  the  charge  of  Shegud,  the  con- 
verted chief  already  mentioned.  Mr.  Cameron, 
who  was  ordained*in  May  1837,  visited  Michi- 
pocoton,  an  Indian  town  in  Upper  Canada,  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  He  repeated  his 
visit  in  Successive  seasons,  baptizing  several 
Indians,  whom  he  at  length  formed  into  a 
church,  which,  in  1842,  numbered  thirty  mem- 


bers. The  station,  however,  did  not  long 
thrive,  in  consequence  of  t^e  changing  habits 
of  the  people,  and  it  was,  after  a  few  years, 
entirely  abandoned,  and  Mr.  Cameron  return- 
ed to  St.  Mary's.  This  latter  station  also  has 
been  gradually  declining  for  several  years, 
while  that  at  Tikuamina  bay  has  become  more 
important. 
In  the  year  1821,  the  Board  assumed  the 

feneral  care  of  the  mission  established  by  the 
[amilton  Missionary  Society,  among  the  Sene- 
ca, Tuscarora  and  Oneida  Indians,  in  the  re- 
moter counties  of  New  York.  This  mission  was 
conducted  in  three  separate  stations,  which  at 
length  were  reduced  to  two,  but  both  of  them 
gradually  declined  in  the  waning  fortunes  of 
the  race,  and  have  since  become  extinct 

We  have  thus  far  sketched  those  missions  of 
the  Board  which  were  established  among  the 
tribes  of  the  north.  Similar  missions  were 
also  planted  in  the  south,  among  the  Chero- 
kees  and  Creeks,  in  the  States  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  Alabama.  Of  these  mis- 
sions, that  among  the  Cherokees  has  been 
attended  with  a  degree  of  interest  and  success, 
that  has  placed  it  at  some  periods  of  its  history 
among  tne  foremost  Baptist  missions  of  tho 
country.  It  was  establisned  in  1817,  when  the 
territory  of  the  tribe  embraced  a  large  tract 
Iving  on  the  borders  of  the  States  of  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee.  The  Chero- 
kees were  already  beginning  a  career  of  civili- 
zation, and  by  being  more  widely  separated 
from  the  settlements  of  white  men,  haa  main- 
tained an  independent  national  existence. 
They  had,  in  former  years,  been  visited  by 
Moravian  missionaries,  and  by  agents  of  the 
Presbyterian  Synod  of  Tennessee,  by  whose  in- 
fluence much  good  had  been  accomplished.  In 
1817  also  the  mission  of  the  Amencan  Board 
of  Commissioners  was  commenced  among  the 
Cherokees,  and  a  few  months  later,  Bcv. 
Humphrey  Posey  was  appointed  the  first  mis- 
sionary of  the  Baptist  General  Convention,  as 
the  society  was  then  styled.  In  consequence 
of  much  time  being  spent  in  joumevs  of  explo- 
ration, and  the  selection  of  a  suitable  locality, 
the  labors  of  the  missionary  were  not  begun 
till  the  spring  of  1820,  when  Mr.  Posey,  with 
a  few  assistants,  went  to  reside  at  v  alley 
Towns,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hiwassee  river, 
just  within  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  The 
station  was  commenced,  in  accordance  with 
the  views  at  that  time  prevailing,  by  enclosing 
a  large  piece  of  ground  of  eighty  acres,  as  a 
mission  larm,  which  was  supplied  with  tlie 
necessary  implements  and  stock.  Buildings 
were  soon  erected  ;  a  school  of  50  children  was 
opened  for  instruction  in  the  Scriptures  and  in 
the  lessons  of  useful  knowledge.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  second  station  was  commenced 
at  Tinsawattee,  a  settlement  sixty  miles  south 
of  Valley  Towns,  where  was  already  residing  a 
missionary,  supported  by  the  Sarepta  Baptist 
Association  in  Georgia.    In  September  or  tho 
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eame  year,  Rev.  Thomas  Roberts  was  appoint- 
ed saperintendent  of  the  mission,  and  several 
teachers  for  the  schools  and  artizans  for  the 
farm  and  the  workshop  were  added  to  its  sta- 
tionsi  and  under  the  influence  of  their  arrange- 
ments, the  Indians  made  evident  prog^ress  in 
the  arts  and  morals  of  civilized  life. 

Among  the  members  of  the  mission  at  Yal- 
lev  Towns  at  this  time,  was  Mr.  Evan  Jones, 
who,  with  his  wife,  had,  for  several  years,  been 
engaged  in  the  instruction  and  management  of 
the  schools.  In  1825  he  wfts  ordained  as  pas- 
tor of  tiie  church  at  VaUer  Towns,  and  soon 
after,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Roberts,  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  mission.  He 
soon  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  several  of  his 
former  pupils  settled  around  him,  as  heads  of 
Christian  families,  and  illustrating  the  virtues 
of  a  well-ordered  society.  In  1826,  the  civil 
organization  of  the  tribe  having  been  altered, 
B  new  code  of  laws  was  adopted,  and  their 

?ro^resS;  as  a  people,  was  greatly  promoted, 
'heir  langnage  had  already  been  reduced  to 
writing,  bv  George  Guees,  one  of  their  own 
people.  Many  hjrmns  were  composed  in  it,  in 
the  singing  of  which  the  natives  especially  de- 
lighted ;  and  in  1825,  the  New  Testament  was 
translated  according  to  the  alphabet  of  Guess, 
by  David  Brown,  a  Cherokee  of  superior  edu- 
cation. A  printing-press  was  soon  purchased 
by  the  council,  and  in  1828  the  **  Cherokee 
Phoenix"  was  published  weekly,  both  in  Che- 
rokee and  in  English.  The  New  Testament 
and  the  hymns  were  also  printed. 

But  the  labors  of  the  mission  were  thus  far 
devoted  too  much  to  the  civilization  and  social 
improvement  of  the  nation,  and  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board,  the  missionaries  now  began 
to  give  themselves  more  fuUy  to  the  work  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  people,  and  lead- 
ing them  to  repentance  and  niith  in  Jesus 
Christ  The  mission  farm  and  its  kindred  ar- 
rangements were  gradually  abandoned,  and 
the  attention  of  the  Indians  was  directed  espe- 
cially to  the  claims  of  the  Gospel,  with  results 
that  fully  justified  the  wisdom  of  the  change. 
A  religious  awakening  soon  commenced,  which 
spread  widely  through  the  nation,  and  continu- 
ra  for  several  vears  to  exert  its  beneficial  in- 
fluence upon  the  character  of  the  people.  Mr. 
Jones  established  new  outstations,  and  organ- 
ized new  churches,  and  at  the  close  of  1833 
the  mission  numbered  200  communicants, 
three-fourths  of  whom  had  been  baptized  in 
the  three  preceding  years.  Many  of  these  In- 
dian converts  were  men  of  superior  intelligence 
and  standing  in  the  tribe,  and  two  of  them 
Bubsequentlv  became  respected  and  useful 
ministers  of  the  Gospel.  These'iwere  Oganava 
and  Kaneeka,  who  adopted  the  names  of  John 
Wickliife  and  Jesse  Bushyhcad.  The  latter 
had  gained  his  knowledge  of  Christianitv  from 
the  Bible  alone,  and  apart  from  all  other  in- 
struction, had  become  a  Christian  of  the  firm- 
est faith  and  the  loftiest  character.    Both  he 


and  Wickliffe  were  ordained  to  the  mimstiyin 
1833,  and  became  pastors  of  churdies  at  di!^ 
ferent  stations,  where,  for  many  yean  thej  de> 
voted  their  eflforts  to  promoting  the  religiooB 
welfare  of  their  own  people. 

The  station  at  Tinsawattee  was  never  equal 
in  importance  to  that  of  Yalley  Towns.  It 
was  under  the  faithful  superintendence  of  Ber. 
Mr.  O'Briant;  but  ihe  Indians  in  that  district 
declined  in  numbers ;  and  at  lenffth  in  1831, 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  United  States 
government,  they  removed  to  liie  territo^ 
which  had  been  assi^ed  them,  bmnd  the 
Missisippi.  Mr.  O'Bsant  aooompanied  tbem, 
but  he  soon  after  died ;  and  though  his  place 
was  supplied  by  others,  this  mission  was  aban- 
doned m  1836,  and  the  remaining  misskKura 
removed  to  Shawanoe. 

From  the  year  1822  a  mission  had  also  beea 
established  among  the  Indians  known  as  tiM 
Creek  nation,  in  the  States  of  Georgia  and 
Alabama.  The  attention  of  the  Conventioo 
was  called  to  the  wants  of  these  people,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  mission  reoommended 
by  Governor  Babnn,  of  Georgia,— also  by  Rer. 
Messrs.  Mercer  and  Moeely,  eminent  clergy- 
men of  the  same  state.  In  1822,  Rev.  Lee 
Compere,  of  Soutii  Carolina,  was  appointed  to 
commence  the  mission  at  Withington,  on  the 
borders  of  Akbama.  But  the  Creeks  were 
far  less  civilised  than  the  Cherokees,  and  were, 
withal,  sadly  degraded  by  the  unprincipled 
traders  who  came  among  them  in  great  nmn- 
bers,  to  teach  them  the  vices  of  civilised  life. 
Troubles  were  also  arising  between  them  aod 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  they 
were  constantly  exposed  to  depredations  frms 
their  white  neighbors,  which  provoked  tJie 
fiercest  passions  of  then*  savage  natures.  In 
this  condition  of  the  Creek  nation,  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  mission  should  accooplisb 
any  high  success.  A  school  was  maintained 
for  a  few  ^eors,  and  a  small  band  of  Creeks 
were  baptized ;  but  in  1829  a  large  part  of  tlie 
nation  migrated  beyond  the  Mississippi,  sod 
Mr.  Compere  withdrew  from  the  service  of  the 
Board. 

In  1830,  John  Davis,  a  formar  member  of 
the  school  at  Within^n,  who  had  accompa- 
nied his  people  in  their  removal  westward,  was 
appointed  a  missionary,  and  immediately  began 
his  labors  as  a  preacher.  Two  y^  later, 
Rev.  Daniel  Lewis  was  sent  to  the  mission,  tbe 
chief  station  of  which  recdved  the  name  of 
Ebenezer,  He  soon  organissed  a  church,  com- 
posed of  those  who  had  been  baptized  in  Ala- 
bama, and  those  who  had  been  more  recenti/ 
instructed  in  the  Gospel  by  John  Davis.  The 
school  was  well  attended,  and  a  wedtly  c<»* 
greffation  of  three  hundred 'Creeks  was  assem- 
bled for  public  worship.  Mr.  Davis  was  sob- 
sequently  ordained,  and  in  the  autnmn  of 
1834,  the  mission  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
Rev.  David  Rollin,  who,  with  two  assfetants, 
went  to  reside  among  the  Creeks.    In  1836, » 
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second  station  was  establiabed  at  Ganadian 
Greek,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  prepare  a 
Creek  Tenion  of  the  New  Testament  Bat 
the  passions  of  the  tribe  were  too  easily  in- 
flamed to  admit  of  mnch  social  progress,  or  of 
any  settled  and  uniform  modes  of  life.  Many 
of  the  chie&  were  opposed  to  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  aroon^  the  people,  and  the 
nation  soon  became  distracted  with  tumults, 
which  threatened  tiie  safety  of  the  mission- 
aries. Mr.  Bollin  and  his  associates  accord- 
ingly withdrew  to  Shawanoe,  and  the  mission 
was  broken  up.  It  was  afterwards  resumed 
by  Bey.  Messrs.  KeUam  and  Mason,  who  main- 
tained the  goYemment  schools  and  kept  to- 
gethek*  the  churdies ;  but  in  1840  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  nation,  on  account  of 
threatmcd  yiolenoe.  The  churches,  however, 
continued  to  be  visited  by  members  of  other 
missions  in  the  Indian  Territory,  until  1843, 
when  Bev.  Eber  Tucker,  lately  a  government 
teacher  among  the  Choctaws,  was  appointed 
missionary  among  the  Creeks.  In  the  course 
of  two  years,  he  JS!aptized  more  than  a  hundred 
of  the  tribe ;  and  the  church,  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  numbered  250  members,  of  whom 
many  were  African  slaves  owned  in  the  nation. 
In  1845,  Mr.  Tucker  abandoned  the  mission, 
on  account  of  the  sickness  of  his  family,  and  it 
sab6e(|uentJv  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
American  Lidian  Mission  Association. 

In  May,  1830,  the  bill  for  removing  the  In- 
dians from  their  lands  within  the  states  to  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, passed  the  national  Congress.  This 
measure  nad  been  early  advocated  by  Mr. 
McCoy,  and  repeatedly  commended  to  the 
government  by  the  Qeneral  Convention,  as  the 
best  mode  of  relieving  them  from  the  evils  to 
which  they  were  exposed  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  states.  Many  of  them  had  already 
consented  to  remove,  and  other  portions  were 
only  waiting  for  some  definite  arrangements  to 
be  made  by  the  government  Bat  the  Chero- 
kees  in  Georgia,  and  other  tribes  in  the  neigh- 
boring states,  claimed  to  be  each  an  indepen- 
dent people,  occupj^ing  lands  which  had  been 
repeatedfy  guarantied  to  them  by  treaties  with 
the  United  States.  It  was  wmle  this  claim 
was  still  a  subject  of  angry  dispute  between 
the  Cherokees  and  the  State  of  Georgia,  that 
the  bill  for  removing  the  Indians  became  a 
law  of  the  land.  It  provided  for  an  equitable 
exchange  of  the  lands  of  the  Indians;  for 
their  removal  at  the  public  expense ;  their  full 
indemnification  for  tne  losses  they  might  sus- 
tain, and  their  entire  support  for  one  year 
after  their  arrival  in  the  territory  which  was 
set  apart  for  them,  beyond  the  western  borders 
of  the  states  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  The 
act  imposed  on  them  a  virtual  necessity,  and 
was  ultimately  carried  into  execution  by  the 
troops  of  the  United  States,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major-General  Scott  Several  other 
tribes,  seeing  the  necessity  which  they  could 


not  escape,  acceded  to  the  terms  of  the  govern- 
ment,  and  exchan^;ed  their  lands  for  portions 
of  the  new  domain.  Not  so  the  Cherokees. 
Th^  dung  to  the  promises  of  the  government, 
and  to  the  guaranties  of  their  treaties.  At 
length,  however,  on  the  submission  of  a  po- 
tion of  them,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  felt  obliged  to  compel  their  removal  by 
the  array  of  miStary  force.  It  was  commenced 
in  the  summer  of  1838  by  the  enforced  depart^ 
ure  of  3,000  of  the  tribe ;  but  the  remainder 
having  obtained  permission  from  General 
Scott  to  remain  tilt  the  sickly  season  of  sum- 
nier  was  over,  removed  of  their  own  accord, 
in  companies  of  about  a  thouand  each,  under 
the  conduct  of  leaders  of  their  own  selection. 
It  was  to  them  a  season  of  unprecedented 
naticmal  calamity  and  humiliation.  They 
were,  in  a  great  degree,  a  civilized  and  Chris- 
tian people,  and  they  felt  with  the  keenest  sen- 
sibilitv  the  pressure  of  the  iron  power  which 
tore  them  from  their  ancient  seats,  and  the 
graves  of  their  dead.  But,  amidst  all  their 
deep  afflictions,  the  religious  influence  which 
had  begun  to  show  itself  some  years  before, 
still  continued  to  be  experienced  among  them. 
In  1835,  not  less  than  dOO  had  been  baptized, 
and  during  the  protracted  period  of  their  ad- 
versity, and,  even  on  their  sorrowful  mareh 
to  the  western  territory,  they  manifiested  a  re- 
li^ous  sensibility,  and  developed  a  religious 
faith,  which  not  only  sustained  them  in  all 
their  sufferings,  but  awoke  a  thrill  of  svmpathv 
in  every  pious  heart  throughout  the  hina. 
Among  the  persons  chosen  to  conduct  the 
several  parties  of  the  migrating  nation,  were 
Bev.  Messrs.  Jones  and  Bushyhead,  and  it 
often  happened  that  their  evening  encamp- 
ments resounded  with  the  prajrers  and  hymns 
of  devout  assemblies,  engaged  in  the  worship 
of  Qod ;  and  the  streams  which  they  crossed 
were  sometimes  consecrated  by  the  holy  rite 
of  Christian  baptism. 

In  this  manner  were  the  Cherokees  removed 
to  their  present  home  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
The  missionaries  went  with  them  in  their  long 
and  wearisome  journey,  and  did  all  in  their 
power  to  alleviate  their  sufferings,  and  breathe 
into  them  the  spirit  of  cheerful  Christian  resig- 
nation. The  interests  of  the  mission,  though 
they  had  suffered  a  serious  shbck  in  the  changes 
which  had  befallen  the  nation,  yet  soon  revived 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Cherokees  in  their  new 
home,  and  in  a  little  time  its  labors  again  were 
prosecuted  with  their  wonted  n^arity.  At 
the  close  of  1839,  Mr.  Jones  returned  to 
the  States,  and  visited  the  managers  at  Boston. 
In  the  course  of  his  visit,  he  narrated  in  the 
cities  of  the  east  the  sufierings  of  the  Chf|p- 
kecs,  and  the  spirit  with  which  they  iSd 
endured  them,  and  made  the  public  more  fullv 
acquainted  with  the  progress  they  had  ma& 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  arts  of 
civilized  life.  His  narratives  awakened  new  in- 
terest in  the  prosperity  of  the  mission,  and  on 
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his  retorb  in  1841,  he  resamed  his  labors  with 
new  zeal  and  encouragement.  He  foand  that 
during  the  eighteen  months  of  his  absence, 
upwards  of  two  hundred  had  been  added  to 
the  churches  —  a  number  which  was  soon 
increased  by  the  baptism  of  nearly  100  more. 
The  wilderness  was  blooming  with  the  industry 
and  care  of  the  people,  and  the  Gherokees 
became  pioneers  and  exemplars  to  the  other 
tribes  that  occupied  the  territory. 

There  were  at  this  period  within  the  terri- 
tory nine  missions  of  the  Board,  embracing  in 
all  twenty-four  missionaries  and  assistants, 
and  twelve  native  preachers.  Most  of  them 
were  of  recent  origin,  and  some  were  little 
more  than  government  schools,  placed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  for  the  benefit  of  the  several 
tribes  among  whom  tbey  were  established. 
This  number  of  laborers  was  soon  increased  by 
additions  to  the  Cherokee  mission,  and  the 
missionaries  and  teachers  stationed  among  the 
Shawanoes,  Ottowas,  Putawatomies  and  Dela- 
wares,  were  in  1841  united  in  a  single  mission, 
the  principal  seat  of  which  was  at  Shawanoe, 
with  a  subordinate  station  in  each  of  the 
tribes.  At  Shawanoe  there  had  been  a  presR 
since  1833,  at  which  the  Glospel  of  Mattnew, 
together  with  many  Christian  hymns  and 
school-books  had  been  printed,  and  from  which, 
for  several  years,  had  been  issued  a  weekly 
newspaper,  called  the  "  Shawanoe  Sun."  Since 
then  other  school  books,  and  other  portions  of 
the  New  Testament  have  been  added  to  the 
number.  In  1842,  the  operations  of  a  portion 
of  the  mission  were  suspended  for  a  time,  in 
consequence  of  the  jealousy  and  threatened  vio- 
lence of  the  Indians.  At  about  the  same  time 
also,  it  was  visited  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Bacon,  D.  D., 
a  member  of  the  Board,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  visit  the  several  missions  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritorpr.  Br.  Bacon  extended  his  observations 
and  inquiries  to  all  the  leading  tribes  in  the 
territory,  and  his  report  to  the  Board  contrib- 
uted largely  to  their  information  respecting 
the  condition  of  the  people,  the  influence  of 
the  missions,  and  the  modes  in  which  they  should 
be  conducted.  Since  that  time  the  labors  of  the 
mission  have  been  conducted  without  inter- 
ruption, though  amidst  the  unceasing  decline 
of  the  Indian  race  in  all  the  tribes  with  which 
it  is  connected  —  a  decline  which  of  necessity 
spreads  its  sliadows  not  only  over  the  prospects 
of  the  people,  but  also  over  the  agencies  that 
are  employed  for  their  improvement  At 
Shawanoe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barker  with  one  nar 
tive  assistant,  and,  within  the  past  two  vears 
Miss  Doty,  a  teacher,  have  conducted  the 
sta4^n.  The  church  numbers  thirty-one  mem- 
bers. At  Delaware,  the  church  has  also  thirty- 
one  members,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Pratt,  who,  with  Mrs.  Pratt,  Miss 
E.  8.  Morse,  Miss  E.  P.  Gookin,  and  one  native 
assistant,  has  also  the  entiro  charge  of  the 
schools,  and  all  the  interests  of  the  mission  in 


the  Delaware  tribe.  At  Ottawa,  Ihe  gtstioQ 
is  under  the  charge  of  Bev.  G.  Meeker,  who, 
with  his  wife  and  one  native  assistant,  is  em- 
ployed among  the  Ottawa  people.  The  cbarch 
nere  numbers  forty  members.  Around  etch 
of  the  stations,  the  natives  are  making  grati- 
fjring  progress  in  morals  and  the  arts  of  civil- 
ized life.  The  members  of  the  charches 
maintain  an  exemplary  Christian  diaracter, 
and  for  some  years  past  have  made  conaden- 
ble  contributions  for  the  support  of  the  mis- 
sion. Each  year,  also,  witnesses  additions  to 
their  numbers,  and  an  increase  of  intelllgenoe 
among  the  children  of  the  schools. 

The  only  other  mission  of  theUnion  now  re- 
maining in  the  Indian  territory  is  that  among 
the  Cherokees — a  mission  which  from  its  com- 
mencement, while  the  Cherokee  nation  were 
still  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  has  been  sig[nailj 
blessed  of  heaven,  and  has  been  productiTe  of 
the  most  gratifying  results  in  the  civilization 
and  religious  improvement  of  the  peoijle.  Its 
principal  seat  is  at  Cherokee,  which  is  three 
miles  west  of  the  boundary  of  Arkansas,  and 
its  operations  are  extended  over  a  district  oc- 
cupied by  the  tribe,  of  forty  miles  in  extent  to 
the  west,  the  south,  and  the  north.  Since  1843 
the  mission  has  been  furnished  with  a  press 
and  printing  establishment,  which  until  r^ 
cently  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  H.  Upham, 
a  printer  by  trade,  who  retired  firom  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Board  in  1851.  In  addition  to 
Rev.  E.  Jones,  the  faithful  friend  of  the  natiyes 
who  has  remained  with  them  through  all  their 
disasters,  the  mission  was  strengthened  in  1843 
by  the  arrival  of  Rev.  W.  P.  Upham,  and  these 
two  are  now  its  only  managers.  They  have, 
however,  employed  at  difierent  periods  a  num- 
ber of  intelngent  and  educatea  Cherokees  is 
assistants  and  coadjutors  in  their  labors,  snd 
these  have  in  most  instances  proved  thems^res 
efficient  and  faithful  in  carrying  forward  the 
work  of  the  Gospel.  The  transition  of  the 
New  Testament  was  completed  by  Mr.  Jones 
in  1847,  and  some  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
have  been  translated  by  other  members  of  the 
mission.  School  books  have  been  prepared  in 
large  numbers,  and  the  Pilgrim's  Pro^fress  has 
been  translated  and  extensively  circolated 
among  the  people  of  the  nation,  everywhert 
awakening  the  aeepest  interest,  and  prodncing 
the  most  oeneficiai  results.  In  1844  Mr.  Up* 
ham  established  the  <'  Cherokee  Messenger,"  a 

Periodical  which  has  been  continued  by  mem- 
ers  of  the  mission,  or  by  natives  of  the  tribe. 
The  people  have  occasionally  b^n  distracted 
by  civil  feuds, — some  of  them  haring  their  ori- 
gin in  questions  and  events  connected  with 
their  removal  from  Georgia — ^which  have  some- 
times affected  the  interests  of  the  mission,  hot 
its  course  has  been  one  of  unusual  prosperityr  and 
its  agencies  have  conferred  inestimable  benefits 
on  the  Cherokee  nation.  The  national  ooancii 
has  adopted  a  liberalpolicy  in  tte  administrar 
tion  of  its  public  afiairs,  and  itfl  CDactments 
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and  decrees  have  for  a  considerable  period 
been  sach  as  become  a  civilized  and  Christian 
people.  Its  school  STstem  is  in  advance  of 
those  of  some  of  the  neig^hboring  States, 
and  the  schools  of  the  mission  are  no  longer 
needed,  except  for  religious  instruction.  The 
churches  which,  on  the  migration  of  the 
Cherokees  in  1839,  contained  600  members, 
in  1849  numbered  upwards  of  1200.  They 
very  nearly  support  the  institutions  of  the  Gos- 
pel by  their  own  contributions,  and  have  often 
sent  liberal  sums  to  the  treasury  of  the  Mission- 
ary Union.  In  1854  their  contributions  to  this 
treasury  amounted  to  $409,  and  it  is  believed 
that  were  the  missionaries  now  withdrawn,  the 
churches  would  still  go  on  in  maintaining  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel,  and  roreading  it  more 
widely  among  the  people.  The  mission  is  now 
established  at  five  stations,  Cherokee,  Dela- 
ware Town,  Dsiyohee,  Taquohee,  and  Flint, 
and  at  eight  out«tations.  Its  missionaries  are 
Bev.  Messrs.  £.  Jones  and  W.  P.  Upham,  who 
with  their  families  reside  at  Cherokee,  while 
the  native  assistants  are  distributed  among  the 
other  stations  or  out-stations  of  the  mission. 

The  only  mission  of  the  Union  now  remain- 
ing among  the  Indians  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
is  that  among  the  Ojibwas,  near  Lake  Supe- 
rior. Its  origin  and  early  progress  have  al- 
ready been  narrated.  It  has  from  the  ban- 
ning been  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Abel 
Bingham,  assisted  for  many  years  past  by  Rev. 
G.  D.  Cameron.  Its  stations  still  continue  to  be, 
as  th^  have  long  been,  at  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie 
and  Tikuamina  bay,  with  an  outrstation  at 
Michipicoton,  in  Up|)er  Canada.  A  flourish- 
ing school  is  maintained  at  Tikuamina  bay, 
which  contains,  by  the  latest  reports,  sixty- 
nine  pupils,  and  the  church  numbers  twenty- 
one  members.  The  Ojibwa  tribe,  however,  is 
constantly  diminishing  in  numbers,  and  must 
soon  either  be  removed  to  the  western  terri- 
tory, or  be  merged  in  the  tide  of  population 
that  is  advancing  from  the  east,  and  a  few 
more  years  must  terminate  the  existence  of 
the  misedon.  And  even  in  the  Indian  terri- 
tory itself— the  domain  which  the  government 
solemnly  set  apart  as  the  perpetual  home  of 
these  ancient  masters  of  the  whole  land — the 
horizon  of  the  future  is  shutting  darkly  and 
gloomily  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Indian  race. 
Already  have  the  ^arantees  to  which  thev 
trusted  been  set  aside,  and  the  titles  which 
they  fondly  thought  would  be  valid  for  ever, 
are  about  to  be  extinguished  by  the  legislation 
of  Congress,  and  the  lands  for  which  they 
abandoned  their  ancient  seats  in  the  States  of 
the  East  are  about  to  be  merged  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  to  which  the 
tide  of  emigration  is  rapidly  rolling.  The  des- 
tiny of  this  once  powerral  race  is  one  of  the  sad- 
dest in  the  annals  of  mankind,  and  happy  will 
it  be,  if,  before  their  final  extinction,  they  shall 
find  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  a  solace 
and  a  balm  for  all  the  mighty  wrongs  which 


they  have  been  forced  to  endure  at  the  hands 
of  the  American  people. 

Statistics  of  Indian  Missions  fob  1854. 

()jibwi  Mission, — 2  stations,  2  out-stations, 

2  missionaries,  1  female  assistant,  1  native 
assistant,  1  church,  21  members ;  I  boarding- 
school,  6  pupils;  2  day-echools,  74  pupils; 
total,  3  schools,  80  pupils. 

Shawjnoe  Mission. — 3  stations,  3  mi&Bion- 
aries,  6  female  assistants,  2  native  assistants, 

3  churches,  100  members ;  2  boarding-schools, 
45  pupils. 

Vhertikee  Mission, — 5  stations,  8  out-stations, 
2  missionaries,  2  female  assistants,  6  native 
assistants,  10  churches,  1,250  members;  1 
boarding-school,  85  pupils. 

Tbro/.— 3  missions,  10  stations,  10  out«ta- 
tions,  7  missionaries,  8  female  assistants,  9 
native  preachers  and  assistants,  14  churches, 
1,371  church-members,  4  boardinff-schools,  136 
pupils;  2  day-schools,  74  pupils;  total  6 
schools,  and  210  pupils.— -Prof.  W.  Gammsll. 

Missionary  Societt  of  the  Metbodist 
Efiscofal  Church.— This  Society  was  led  by 
a  very  peculiar  providence  to  undertake  the 
missionary  work  among  the  Indians.  John 
Steward,  a  free  colored  man,  who  was  bom  and 
bred  in  Powhattan  county,  Va.,  was  converted, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 

Eal  Church.  Though  of  slender  education,  yet 
e  became  deeply  impressed  with  a  conviction 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  call  sinners  to  repent- 
ance ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  mind  appear- 
ed to  be  drawn  somewhere  in  a  nortn-west 
direction,  he  hardly  knew  where,  among  a 
people  to  whom  he  was  a  stranger.  So  strong 
were  his  convictions  on  this  subject,  that, 
though  unauthoriased  by  any  body  of  Chris- 
tians, he  arose,  forsook  all,  and  went  alone  and 
unprotected;  crossed  the  Muskingum  river, 
directing  his  way  sometimes  through  a  wilder- 
ness without  any  road ;  nor  did  he  suffer  him- 
self to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose,  though 
many  with  whom  he  fell  in  company  by  the 
way  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  it,  until 
he  arrived  at  Pipe  Town,  on  Sandusky  river, 
where  a  tribe  of  the  Ddavsare  Indians  resided. 
He  was  conducted  to  one  of  the  Indian 
cabins,  and  seated.  Finding,  however,  that  they 
understood  but  little  of  his  language,  he  could 
attract  but  little  attention  by  his  conversation. 
They  were  moreover  preparing  for  one  of  their 
dances,  and  did  not  like  to  be  diverted  from  it 
by  the  arrival  of  a  stranger,  but  commenc^ 
their  barbarous  exercises  with  such  energy  and 
violence,  that  poor  Steward  thought  they  were 
about  to  kill  him.  Finding,  however,  that  his 
fears  were  groundless,  as  soon  as  they  desisted 
from  their  dance,  he  pulled  out  his  hymn-book 
and  commenced  singing.  Profound  silence 
reigned  in  the  assembly  while  Steward  pro- 
ceeded with  the  h^n.  And  when  he  ceased, 
one  said,  in  English,  ^  Sing  more."  He  com- 
plied, and  then  asked  if  they  could  furnish 
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him  with  an  ioterpreier ;  when  ao  old  Delar 
ware,  named  LyoDs,  waa  prodnoed,  and  Stew- 
ard delivered  to  them  a  discoarse  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  to  which  they  listened  with 
attention ;  and,  at  the  close  of  it,  they  pre- 
pared for  their  guest  an  entertainment  after 
which,  he  i^tired  to  rest 

Thinking  he  had  dischar^  his  duty  here, 
it  was  his  intention  to  visit  some  friends  in 
Tennessee.  In  the  morning  the  people  wished 
him  to  remain  another  day ;  bnt  a  secret  im- 
pulse seemed  to  urge  him  to  proceed  still  fur- 
ther to  the  north-west ;  and  so,  disregarding 
his  own  inclinations  to  visit  his  Mends,  and 
the  solicitations  of  the  people,  he  traveled  on 
to  the  house  of  the  United  States  sub-agent  of 
Indian  Affairs,  at  Upper  Sandusky. 

At  first  suspecting  Steward  to  be  a  runaway 
slave,  Mr.  Walker  Questioned  him  very  closely. 
But  Steward  related  to  him  his  first  experience 
of  the  grace  of  God,  his  subsequent  impres- 
sions, and  the  way  in  which  he  had  performed 
his  journey  and  come  among  them.  The  art- 
less and  unaffected  manner  in  which  he  nar- 
rated the  dealings  of  Qod  with  him,  soon  re- 
moved the  scruples  from  Walker's  mind,  and 
he  gave  him  encouragement,  directed  him  to 
the  nouse  of  Jonathan  Pointer,  a  colored  man, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  his  youth  bv 
the  Wyandots,  and  who  had  learned  to  speak 
their  language  with  ease  and  fluency.  When 
Jonathan  learned  the  olnect  of  Steward's  visit, 
he  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  his  enter- 
prise, telling  him  he  need  not  attempt  to  do 
that  which  many  great  and  learned  men  had 
failed  in  accompliSiing  before  him ;  Steward, 
however,  would  not  be  diverted  from  his  pur- 
pose without  a  thorough  trial,  and  the  same 
day,  with  the  reluctant  consent  of  Jonathan, 
he  attended  a  feast  with  him.  A  larse  num- 
ber of  Indians  were  assembled,  and  the  feast  and 
dance  were  conducted  as  usual,  with  great  mirth 
and  hilarity.  Permission  being  granted  at  the 
close  of  the  amusements,  Stewara,  by  the  aid 
of  Jonathan,  as  interpreter,  delivered  a  dis- 
course on  the  subject  of  Christianity ;  dwell- 
ing principally  on  its  experimental  effects  upon 
the  neart  and  life.  They  listened  with  pro- 
found attention,  and  then  gave  them  their 
hand  in  token  of  hospitality  to  a  stranger. 
He  made  an  appointment  for  a  meeting  the 
next  day,  at  the  house  of  Jonathan,  but  how 
surprised  and  disappointed  was  he  to  find,  in- 
stead of  a  large  assembly,  only  one  old  woman. 
Not  disheartened,  however,  at  this,  Steward 
imitatiufi^  the  conduct  of  his  Master  at  Ja- 
cob's well,  preached  the  Gospel  as  faithfully  as 
if  there  had  been  hundreds  present  to  hear 
him.  The  next  day  his  congregation  was  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  one  old  man,  and 
these  two  soon  became  converts. 

The  next  day  beinf  Sabbath,  8  or  10  assem- 
bled in  the  council-nouse,  who  seemed  much 
affected  under  his  sermon,  and  a  work  of  grace 
commenced,  which  terminated  in  the  conver- 


sion of  many.  This  was  in  the  mooth  of  Ko> 
vember,  1816.  Steward  continued  his  iabois, 
visiting  the  families  from  cabin  to  cabin,  talk- 
ing, singing,  and  praying  with  them,  and 
preaching  to  them  on  the  Sabbaths,  in  the 
council-house.  Very  soon  large  crowds  flock- 
ed to  the  meetings,  and  such  was  the  deep  con- 
cern manifested,  that  for  a  season  they  almost 
entirely  n^lected  their  secular  affairs.  This 
^Te  occasion  for  the  mercenaiy  tradera  re- 
siding among  them  to  speak  reproachfully  of 
Steward,  and  accuse  him  of  being  instru- 
mental of  starving  the  Indians,  by  preventing 
them  from  hunting.  But  it  was  very  manifest 
that  the  true  reason  of  their  opposition  was, 
that  **  their  craft  was  in  danger."  Te^  al- 
though they  threatened  him  with  imnriscHi- 
mcn^  he  persisted  in  his  preaching.  One  of 
his  grcat^  difficulties  was  with  his  interpre- 
ter. Being  unaffected  with  the  truth,  fhou^ 
he  interpreted  faithfully  whatever  Stewvd 
delivered,  he  would  often  add,  ''so  he  sayg; 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  nor 
do  I  care ;  all  my  mind  is  to  interpret  fkitb- 
fully  what  he  says.  Ton  must  not  uiink  that 
I  care  whether  you  believe  it  or  not."  The 
word,  however,  took  effect,  and  at  length 
Jonathan  himself,  wicked  and  thoughtleBs  as 
he  had  been,  yielded  to  the  power  of  truth, 
and  was  afterwards  apparently  hearty  in  the 
work. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Wyandots  had  been 
under  the  instruction  of  some  Roman  Cathdic 
missionaries ;  they  had  embraced  the  Boman 
Catholic  religion,  and  had  become  attached  to 
its  superstitions  and  unscriptural  ceremonies, 
without  any  visible  reformation  of  manners,  or 
any  saving  influence  of  Divine  grace  upon 
their  hearts.  These  things  added  to  the  mlB- 
culties  with  which  Steward  had  to  contend 
While  the  heathen  party  were  offended  at 
having  tife  religion  or  their  fathers  called  in 
Question,  those  who  had  become  attached  to 
tne  idle  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Borne 
felt  themselves  abused  by  being  told  that  the 
worship  paid  to  the  Virgin  Miunr  and  to  saints 
and  angels  was  rank  idoktry.  Iruth,  however, 
triumphed  over  all  opposition,  and  gained  the 
ascenaancy  in  the  nearts  of  some  of  these 
savages. 

The  following  circumstance  contributed 
not  a  little  in  its  results,  to  confirm  the  wav- 
ering faith  of  such  as  doubted  of  Steward*^ 
sincerity,  as  wdl  as  to  confound  many  of  ha 
open  enemies : — When  he  so  boldly  denounced 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Church  of  Bome,  and 
taught  doctrines  so  different  from  what  they 
had  been  taught  by  the  Bomish  priests,  they 
concluded  that  there  must  be  a  discrepancy 
between  his  Bible  and  that  used  by  the  priests. 
To  decide  this  question,  it  was  by  mutual 
agreement  submitted  to  Mr.  Walker,  the  Eub- 
agent.  He  accordingly  appointed  a  day  for  the 
examination.  Steward  and  the  chiefs  appca^ 
ed  before  him.    Many  being  present  of  both 
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parties,  and  all  deeply  interested  in  the  issae, 
a  profonnd  silence  reigned  in  the  assembly. 
Mr.  Walker  carefolly  examined  the  Bible  and 
hymn  book  used  by  Steward,  while  all  eyes 
were  fixed  npon  him.  The  Christian  party 
gazing  with  intense  interest,  hoping  for  a  re- 
8olt  (kvorable  to  their  desires,  and  the  others 
no  less  anxious  to  be  confirmed  in  their  op- 
position to  Steward  and  his  party.  At  length 
the  examination  closed.  Mr.  Walker  inform- 
ed the  assembly  that  the  only  dififorence  be- 
tween the  Bible  nsed  by  Steward  and  the  one 
used  by  the  Roman  priests  was,  that  the 
former  was  in  the  En^ish  language,  and  the 
kttter  was  in  the  Latin ;  and  as  to  the  hymn- 
book,  he  informed  them  that  the  hymns  it 
contained  were  all  good,  the  subjects  having 
been  taken  from  the  Bible,  and  that  they 
breathed  the  spirit  of  religion,  fiis  decision 
therefore  was,  that  the  Bible  was  genuine, 
and  the  hymns  good.  On  hearing  tms  deci- 
sion, the  countenances  of  the  Christian  party 
instantly  lighted  up  with  joy,  and  their  very 
souls  exulted  in  God  their  saviour,  while  the 
opposQis  stood  abashed.  During  the  whole 
transaction  Steward  sat  calm  ajod  tranquil, 
fixing  his  eye  upon  the  assembly  with  an  af- 
fectionate regard,  as  if  folly  conscious  that 
truth  and  innocence  would  triumph. 

Being  foiled  in  this  unrighteous  attempt  to 
interrupt  the  progress  of  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion, they  next  objected  to  Steward  that  he 
had  no  authority  from  any  body  of  Christians 
to  preach.  To  this  Mr.  Walker  replied  by 
askmg  them  whether  he  had  ever  performed 
the  rite  of  matrimony  or\)f  baptism.  Being 
answered  in  the  ne^tive,  he  told  them  that 
there  was  no  law,  either  of  God  or  man,  vio- 
lated, as  any  one  had  a  right  to  talk  about 
religion,  and  try  to  persuade  others  to  embrace 
it.  He  then  dismissed  the  assembly,  who 
**  had  great  reasoning  among  themselves  con- 
cerning these  things.''  Steward,  however,  was 
permitted  to  prosecute  his  labors  with  but  lit- 
tle opposition  for  about  three  months,  when  he 
proposed  leaving  them  for  a  season,  and  gave 
them  a  farewell  discourse  in  the  oouncil- 
hoose,  when  such  was  their  attachment  to 
him,  there  was  a  universal  weeping.  Promis- 
ing to  return  to  them  "  when  the  com  should 
shoot,"  he  made  a  journey  to  Marietta.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  they  continued  their  meetings 
for  singing,  prayer,  and  exhortation,  and  re- 
ligion prospered,  so  that  on  his  return  at  the 
appointed  time  he  was  hailed  by  the  Chris- 
tian party  with  cordmlity  and  great  joy. 

Steward,  in  trying  to  introduce  Christianity, 
had  to  encounter  the  usual  difficulties  with 
these  peoDle — ^their  idolatry,  their  traditional 
customs,  tlieir  belief  in  witches,  their  scatter- 
ed and  migratory  condition,  their  wars,  their 
ignorance,  and  then*  prejudices  against  the 
white  man.  He  felt  them  most  sensibly  among 
the  Wyandots.  He,  however,  persevered  in 
his  work,  and  God  blessed  his  labors.  But 
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though  a  number  of  them  had  received  the 
Gospel,  strong  eflbrts  were  made  by  the  Pagan 
and  Popish  parties  to  oppose  the  work.  Yet, 
confiding  in  God  and  m  the  goodness  of  his 
cause,  he  persevered  in  his  bbors.  It  was 
some  time,  however,  before  opposition  ceased. 
Two  chiefs  especially^,  Mononcue  and  Bloody 
Eyeif  manifested  particular  opposition  to  the 
GospeL  With  a  view  to  obviate  Uie  objec- 
tions against  him,  for  want  of  proper  authority 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  after  laboring  among 
them  for  two  jears  with  considerable  success, 
assisted  occasionally  by  a  colored  man  from 
Mad  Biver  Circuit,  and  by  Moses  Hinckle,  Jr., 
Steward  obtained  a  license  as  a  local  preacher 
at  a  quarterly  conference  held  at  Urbana  in 
March,  1B19,  and  was  appointed  a  missionary 
to  Upper  Sandusky,  jdis  excessive  labors, 
togetner  with  the  numerous  privations  he  was 
called  to  sofier,  with  his  fastings  and  watch- 
ings,  had  in  Uieyear  1821  indaced  various 
afflictions  of  body,  and  no  doubt  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  premature  death.  With  a  view 
to  afibrd  him  aid  in  his  work,  several  local 
preachers  volunteered  their  services,  and  were 
instrumental  of  much  ^ood.  At  the  Ohio 
Conference,  held  in  Cincinnati,  August  7, 1819, 
the  Bev.  James  B.  Finleywas  appointed  to 
the  Lebanon  District,  which  incluaed  the  San- 
dnsky  mission,  of  which  he  took  the  over- 
sight 

On  the  13th  and  14th  of  November,  at  a 
quarterly  meeting  held  for  the  Mad  Biver  Cir- 
cuit, 42  miles  from  Upper  Sandusky,  about  60 
of  the  natives,  among  whom  were  four  of  the 
chiefe,  Beticeen4h&hf$,  Mononcue,  Hich,  and 
Scuteash,  attended  with  their  families,  together 
with  two  interpreters,  Jonathan  Pointer  and 
Armstrong,  both  of  whom  were  happy  in  the 
love  of  God.  It  seems  notwithstanaing  the 
former  opposition  of  two  of  these  chiefii  to  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  through  the  pa- 
tient and  inde&tiffable  labors  of  Steward  and 
those  who  assisted  him  in  the  work,  they  had 
yielded  to  the  power  of  troth  and  pace,  and 
were  now  heartily  engaged  in  buildmg  up  the 
good  cause.  BettoeerM^gs  was  one  of  the 
chief  councilors  of  the  nation — a  man  of  strong 
powers  of  mind,  and  of  great  eloquence  and 
influence.  Mononcue  was  grave,  dignified,  de- 
liberate in  counsel,  with  a  diarming  voice,  and 
a  commanding  eloquence.  The  others,  though 
somewhat  inferior  to  these,  were  much  respect- 
ed by  their  people  and  compeers.  The  con- 
version of  such  men  to  the  Christian  caose 
could  not  but  have  a  most  happy  influence  in 
favor  of  the  mission. 

The  mission  was  continued  as  a  regular  ap- 
pointment, and  increased  in  prosperity ;  many 
of  the  chiefe  embraced  religion ;  several  of 
them  subsequently  became  preachers,  and  la- 
bored with  great  zeal  and  success  among  their 
brethren.  A  missioiMchool  was  established 
in  the  Wyandot  Beserve,  mainly  supported  by 
the  general  government,  which  in  its  treaty 
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land  for  this  pnrpofie. 

Some  time  daring  the  jear  1820,  reports 
had  reached  a  portion  of  the  Wyandot  tribe  who 
were  living  near  Fort  Maldm,  in  Canada,  of  the 
great  change  wrought  among  their  brethren  in 
Sandusky.  They  were  visited  by  two  native 
preachers,  who  made  known  to  them,  "  in  their 
own  tongue,  the  wonderful  work  of  God." 
Several  were  converted,  and  a  mission  was 
subsequently  established  among  them.  The 
labors  of  «fohn  Sunday,  a  converted  native, 
were  of  great  service  in  this  good  work.  The 
missions  m  Canada,  however,  were  all  conv^red 
to  the  Canada  Conference  in  1826. 

In  1826.  being  a  period  of  about  ten  years 
after  the  commencement  of  the  mission,  303 
had  become  members  of  the  church.  In  the 
mission  school  there  were  77  scholars  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and 
being  instructed  in  the  useful  arts.  In  1830, 
a  branch  was  added  to  this  mission,  comnosed 
of  Wyandots  and  SkavmeeSt  on  the  Huron 
'  river,  m  Michigan,  and  continned  to  |)rosper 
for  several  years.  An  interesting  revival  of 
religion  was  enjoyed  by  the  Wyamlots  during 
the  fall  of  1837,  and  many  were  added  to  the 
church.  From  this  time  to  the  period  when 
the  Wyandot  nation  determined  to  sell  their 
lands  to  the  general  government,  and  remove 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  nothing  occurred  of 
any  special  interest  i^reachers  were  regularly 
sent,  and  mission  schools  were  sustained.  By 
the  treaty,  all  the  missionary  improvements 
which  had  been  made  were  appraised  and  paid 
for  by  the  government,  the  avails  of  wnich 
were  to  go  into  the  treasury  of  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch. 
They  accordingly  removed  to  their  new  home 
in  the  west,  m*any  of  them  carrying  their 
religion  with  them.  After  the  separation  of 
the  southern  conferences  from  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  the  organization  of  a 
separate  and  distinct  ecclesiastical  connection, 
the  Wyandots  falling  within  the  range  of  that 

{'urisdiction,  they  were  supplied  with  preachers 
)y  the  Church  South. 

The  next  mission  was  established  in  1822, 
among  the  Credo  Indians,  entitled  the  Asbury 
mission.  This  tribe  resided  in  the  bounds  of 
the  States  of  Alabama  and  Georgia.  Another 
•mission  was  commenced  among  the  Mohau^ 
on  Grand  river,  Upper  Canada,  who  occupied 
a  reservation  of  land,  60  miles  in  length  and 
12  in  breadth,  on  each  side  of  the  river. 

In  1823,  an  interesting  revival  of  religion 
commenced  under  the  labors  of  Rev.  Messrs. 
Torre^  and  Crawford,  Methodist  ministers,  a 
very  interesting  account  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  annual  report  for  the  year  1823. 
A  number  of  Misrissaugas  were  brought  into 
the  mission-house  and  oaptized.  They  after- 
wards removed  to  the  Credit  river.  Sever^ 
Chippeuxiys  were  also  subjects  of  this  work. 
An  mteresting  incident  is  connected  with  the 


aaugas.    In  1801,  the  Bev.  Joeeph  Bavyer 
was  holding  a  quarterly  meeting  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  Jones.    Mrs.  Jones,  who  was  a  Mohawk 
princess,  presented  hoself  for  Christian  bu>- 
tism,  and,  with  her  husband,  united  with  the 
chnrch.    Their  son,  an  Indian  youth,  was  at 
the  same  time  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  Lord 
in  baptism,  and  while  the  minister  was  con- 
cluding the  ceremony  with  a  prayer,  he  most 
fervently  besought  the  Lord  to  make  that 
youth  Uie  ifirst  fruits  of  a  hajrest  of  souls 
among  that  people.    The  father  of  the  ^outh, 
having  embraced  Christianity,  and  being  in 
possession  of  two  wives,  he  married  the  Mo- 
hawk princess,  renounced  the  mother  of  the 
boy,  who  was  a  Mississauga,  and  turned  her 
awav  from  his  tent    The  boy  followed  ha 
mother  to  the  woods,  and  remained  with  the 
Mississauga  tribe  in  the  wilderness  nntil  he 
was  twelve  years  of  age,  when  he  entered  an 
English  school,  where  he  made  rapid  progres 
in  tne  language,  and  was  soon  able  to  convene 
fluently  in  EngUsh.    With  a  ready  knowie^ 
of  both  languages,  he  was  made  an  iptopn^ 
ter,  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  was 
called  to  preadi  the  Gospel  to  his  ccmntzymea. 
His  young  and  ardent  spirit  urged  him  to  nro- 
claim  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  his  kin- 
dred and  friends.    Mis  clear  and  rich  experi- 
ence in  the  things  of  God,  anuounced  in  strains 
of  simile  eloquence,  subdued  and  melted  their 
hearts;  and  many  were  brought  through  his 
ministrations  to  the  foot  of  me  cross.    That 
prayer  was  heard,  and  that  moth^,  like  fia- 
gar  driven  out  into  the  wilderness,  was  not  for- 
gotten nor  forsaken  of  God.    The  labors  of 
this  remarkable  youth  were  wonderfully  owned 
and  blessed  of  God.    llie  great  change  iriucfa 
was  wrought  among  the  Mississauga  Indian, 
was  followed  by  the  most  blessed  results  on 
other  fragments  of  the  same  tribe.    An  addi- 
tional number  of  22,  who  professed  fiuth  in 
Christ,  and  were  baptized  in  the  year  1826, 
were  formed  into  a  class  at  Bellvilte,  Upper 
Canada.    Their  subseouent  deportment  gave 
evidence  of  a  radical  cnainge. 

In  1827,  a  new  mission  was  commenced 
among  another  branch  of  the  Mississa^gas, 
residing  on  Snake  and  Ydlow  Head  Jakmds,  in 
Upper  Canada.  They  spoke  the  Qiippeva? 
language,  and  were  about  600  in  mmbo'.  A 
Sabbatb«chool  was  establiriied  among  them,* 
they  were  supplied  with  a  missionary ;  and  so 
successful  was  the  mission  that  in  1829  tfacfe 
were  350  that  had  renounced  heathenism,  and 
become  members  of  Che  church,  and  100  of 
their  children  were  regolariy  tanght  in  the 
schools. 

In  the  year  1822,  a  mission  «wa8  commeDced 
by  the  Methodkt  Episcopal  Church  among  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  who  inhabited  a  tract  of 
country  included  in  the  States  of  Georgia  and 
North  Carolina  on  the  etst,  AJabaoDa  on  tiie 
west,  and  that  part  of  Tenneasee  south  of  He* 
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wasse  and  Tennessee  rivers,  comprising  ten 
millions  of  acres.  The  work  of  God  among 
the  Cherokees  was  so  great  that  in  1828  the 
number  of  converts  had  increased  to  800 ;  and 
the  number  of  missionaries  employed  was  in- 
creased to  seven.  The  white  missionaries  were 
greatlv  assisted  by  the  services  of  a  young  con- 
verted Cherokee,  who  acted  as  interpreter.  In 
1832,  the  Cherokees  were  removed  beyond  the 
Mississippi ;  and  the  faithful,  self-denying  mis- 
sionaries accompanied  them  to  their  distant 
home.  In  1846,  this  Indian  mission  was  em- 
braced in  the  limits  of  the  Church  South.  In 
1825,  the  Mississippi  Conference  established  a 
mission  among  the  Cherokees,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  Rev.  William  Winans ; 
and  the  !Rev.  Wiley  Ledbetter  was  appointed 
the  missionary.  For  three  years  this  mission 
gave  but  little  promise,  and  fears  were  enter- 
tained that  it  would  be  necessarv  to  abandon 
it  altogether ;  but  just  at  the  darkest  period  of 
its  history  the  star  of  hope  and  promise  arose. 
A  camp-meeting  was  held  in  the  month  of 
August,  1828,  and  the  Lord  poured  out  his 
Spirit,  and  his  work  revived ;  and  multitudes, 
among  whom  were  four  captains,  were  con- 
verted and  joined  the  church.  At  another 
camp-meeting,  held  a  few  months  afterward,  a 
great  number  of  Indians  united  with  the 
church.  From  this  time  the  work  progressed, 
till,  in  the  year  1830,  the  number  reported  as 
in  communion  with  the  church,  was  4,000. 
All  the  principal  men  of  the  nation,  chiefe  and 
captains,  were  members  of  the  church.  Three 
missionaries,  three  interpreters,  and  three  school 
teachers  were  connected  with  the  mission. 

A  proposition  made  b^  the  general  govern- 
ment to  the  Choctaws,  m  regiutl  to  their  re- 
moval west  of  the  Mississippi,  cast  a  gloom 
over  the  mission  about  this  period.  In  the 
midst  of  great  division  of  sentiment  and  con- 
flict of  feeling,  at  a  council,  held  in  the  month 
of  March,  the  nation  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
majerity  of  votes  to  sell  the  land,  and  accord- 
ingly made  arrangements  for  removifl.  The 
Bev.  Mr.  Tally  accompanied  the  emij^rants  to 
their  new  and  distant  home,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Bocky  Mountains.  In  1831,  600  had  ai^ 
rived  at  the  Choctaw  mission  west,  most  of 
whom  were  members  of  the  church;  The  re- 
movals hecame  so  extensive  that  the  old  mis- 
sion east  was  nearly  broken  up.  In  1836, 
there  were  reported  960  members,  an  English 
school,  and  ten  Sabbath-schools,  taught  by  na- 
tive teachers  in  the  Choctaw  language,  con- 
tiuning  373  scholars.  There  were  two  white 
missionaries,  five  native  preachers,  three  ex- 
horters,  twenty  class  leaders,  and  five  stewards. 
At  the  general  council  of  the  natives  an  act 
was  passed,  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
seven  literary  institutions  within  their  national 
limits.  Two  of  these,  Fort  Coffee  Academy  and 
Nunnattaya  Academy^  were  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Methodist  Church,  with  an 
annual  appropriation  to  the  former  of  $6,000, 1 


and  to  the  latter  of  36,500.  The  Bev.  William 
H.  Groode  was  appointc^i  to  take  chaise  of 
Fort  Cofiee  Academy,  and  the  Bev.  Wesley 
Browning  of  the  Nunnawaya  Academy.  The 
Indian  Mission  Conference  having  been  formed, 
the  Choctaw  mission  was  embraced  as  one  of 
its  districts.  The  Choctaw  mission,  bv  the 
plan  of  separation,  passed  into  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Church  South  in  1846. 

A  mission  was  established  among  the  Ptito- 
ioatomiesj  a  small  tribe  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Clark,  on  Fox  river,  in  the  year  1823.  The 
Bev.  Jesse  Walker  was  appointed  missionary, 
and  a  school  was  established.  In  1837,  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  Putawatomies  were  con- 
verted, and  joined  the  church  among  the  Kick- 
apoos. 

In  1829  the  Oneida  mission  commenced.  A 
young  Mohawk,  who  had  been  converted  in 
Upper  Canada,  prompted  by  a  love  for  souls, 
came  among  them,  and  in  a  short  time,  100 
made  a  profession  of  faith  in  the  Bedeemer. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  Oneida  Chris- 
tians, a  work  of  grace  was  commenced  among 
the  OnondagcUf  a  neighboring  tribe,  twenty- 
four  of  whom  were  convert^,  and  became 
members  of  the  church.  The  Oneida  mission, 
in  1835,  was  reported  as  enjoying  a  state  of 
prosperity,  having  been  blessed  with  a  revival 
Phis  mission  extended  its  labors  among  the 
Menominee  and  Ketoatoenon  Indians,  and  was 
successful  in  establishing  churches  and  schools 
among  them.  The  whole  number  of  church 
members, — ^inclnding  the  mission  above  speci- 
fied, and  those  in  tne  Green  Bay  district, — 
amounted  to  788.  The  number  of  mission- 
aries was  15.  There  were  9  week-day  schools, 
with  9  snperintendents ;  23  teachers,  267  schol- 
ars, and  280  volumes  in  the  library.  These 
missions  have  continued  to  prosper,  down  to 
the  present  time. 

In  1830,  an  effort  was  made  by  the  Missouri 
Conference  to  introduce  the  Gospel  among  the 
Shawnee  and  Kamas  Indians.  In  1841,  the 
mission  reported  130  members,  and  was  repre- 
sented as  prosperous.  These  missions  also 
passed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  SoutL 

In  1830,  a  mission  was  established  among 
the  Iroquois,  including  the  tribe  of  the  Kicka' 
poos  within  the  bounds  of  the  Illinois  Confer- 
ence. A  prophet  had  risen  up  among  them, 
who  acknowledged  the  true  God,  and  was  zeal- 
ously engaged  in  instructing  the  people  in 
religion.  His  religious  notions  were  mixed  up 
with  much  that  was  superstitious.  He,  how- 
ever, afterwards  embraced  Christianity,  and 
became  useful  among  his  brethren  in  promot- 
ing their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare.  In 
1834,  the  Kickapoo  mission  was  reported  to 
have  230  members,  and  a  school  consisting  of 
24  native  children. 

The  Peoria  mission  was  or^ized  in  183% 
and  40  natives  were  received  into  the  church. 
The  report  for  1835  states  that  the  missioii 
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had  doubled  its  numbers;  and  the  mission 
school  was  prospering. 

A  mission  was  established  among  the  Sioux, 
fVinnebagoSf  and  ChippeicaySt  by  the  Rev. 
Alfred  Bronson,  who,  in  1834,  went  oat  on  an 
exploring  tour  through  the  regions  bordering 
on  the  Mississippi.  The  same  year,  the  South 
Indian  missionary  district,  in  the  Arkansas 
Conference,  Koon  Town,  Oothcalooga,  and 
Valley  Town,  were  visited  with  a  powerful  re- 
vival, and  120  natives  were  added  to  the 
church. 

In  1845,  the  following  statement  was  given 
of  the  numbers  of  church  members  in  the  va- 
rious districts  included  in  the  Indian  Confer- 
ence : 

Kansas  River  District 700 

Cherokee  District 2,05*7 

Choctaw        "  800 

Rock  River  Conference     .    .    .    .130 
Michigan  Conference    .....  338 

Oneida  "  90 

Holston  "  109 

Mississippi       **  115 

Total 4,339 

The  most  of  these  Indian  missions  having 
fallen  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church 
South,  in  1847  there  were  but  nine  Indian 
missions,  15  missionaries,  and  778  church 
members  left  to  the  Methodist  E.  Church. 
In  connection  with  these  missions,  there  were 
nine  week-day  schools,  embracing  200  pupils ; 
8  Sabbath-schools,  9  superintendents,  23  teach- 
ers, 267  scholars,  ana  287  volumes  in  the 
library. 

Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  E. 
Church  South. — ^Full  three-fourths  of  all  the 
Indian  missions  of  the  Methodist  E.  Church, 
lav  within  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the 
Church  South,  at  the  time  when  the  Church 
was  divided  in  1844.  The  Kansas,  Cherokees, 
Choctaws  and  some  others  falling  over  to  the 
Church  South,  the  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Ojib- 
was,  and  others  remaining  with  the  Methodist 
E.  Church.  During  the  past  year,  a  portion 
of  the  Cherokee  mission  has  again  come  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Metho>dist  E.  Church 
The  Church  South  having  taken  up  her  share 
of  the  Indian  missions,  has  pursued  her  duty 
to  these  sons  of  the  forest  with  a  commenda- 
ble zeal.  In  1848,  encouraged  by  the  liberal 
assistance  of  the  U.  S.  Government,  the  Board 
of  missions  of  the  Church  South,  greatly  en- 
larged the  means  of  education  through  their 
Indian  missions ;  and  thev  were  privileged  to 
see  a  growing  prosperity  in  all  departments  of 
this  portion  of  their  labors.  Last  year  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Robinson,  Superintendent  of  the 
Chickasaw  Manual  Labor  Academy,  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Caddoes,  and  tried  to  introduce  the 
Gospel  among  this  remnant  of  their  nation. 
The  work  of  this  church  among  the  Indians, 


constitutes  a  r^ular  Conference,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Echota  mission,  which  is  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Holston  Conference.  Their 
work  among  these  people  bears  a  very  com- 
pact aspect,  and  seems  formed  on  a  model 
which  ought  to  work  welL  They  have  a  r^^ar 
Conference,  several  of  the  members  of  which 
are  Indians ;  and  a  Missionary  Society,  with 
male  and  female  seminaries,  and  many  day 
and  Sunday-schools  in  vigorous  and  very  suc- 
cessful operation.  Qod  has  given  them  some 
noble  specimens  of  living  Christianity  among 
these  people,  and  ever^  provision  seems  to  be 
made  for  a  wide  diffusion  of  the  (xospel  among 
them,  and  the  tribes  which  lie  adjacent  to  the 
scenes  of  those  missions. 

The  Kansas  District  was  detached  from  the 
^'Indian  Mission  Conference,"  by  the  Greneral 
Conference  of  the  Church  South  in  1850,  and 
was  attached  to  the  St.  Louis  Annoal  Confer- 
ence. The  Kansas  district  now  embraces  the 
Shawnee,  Delaware,  Wyandot  and  Kickapoo 
missions,  and  also  the  Fort  Leavenworth  Man- 
ual Labor,  and  the  Kansas  schools.  This  dis- 
trict is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev. 
J.  T.  Peery.  There  are  six  missions  within 
the  bounds  of  this  district,  with  263  members, 
and  405  children  in  the  schools,  and  135  pupils 
in  the  two  seminaries.  The  Echota  mission 
is  situated  among  the  North  Carolina  Ckero- 
keeSj  in  the  north-western  corner  of  that  State. 
The  Holston  Conference  established  missiooa 
among  this  people ;  and  although  there  is  bat 
one  missionary  (Rev.  Ulrich  Keener,^  laboring 
among  them,  yet  such  has  been  tne  divine 
blessing  upon  this  one  agent  of  the  Board, 
that  last  year  he  was  able  to  report  200  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  60  children  m  the  school, 
five  or  six  conversions,  and  22  admitted  on 
trial. 

The  Indian  Missian  Conference  in  the  "  far 
west,"  embraces  the  larger  portion  of  the 
Indian  missions  of  this  church.    This  Confer- 
ence is  situated  in  the  Indian  Territory,  in  lat 
340  N.,  and  long.  97^  W.    We  believe  the 
Chickasaw  station  in  this  territory,  is  the  most 
distant  of  any  of  the  missionarv  stations,  untfl 
we  reach  the  Pacific  coast    The  seminary  at 
this  place  is  very  efficient,  and  boards  and  edu- 
cates 120  pupils.    The  Indian  Mission  Confer- 
ence contains  three  districts,  the  ChaY>kee, 
Creek,  and  Choctaw.    The  last  report  of  tho 
Conference  with  a  letter  from  the  presiding 
bishop,  will  ffive  tlie  reader  a  good  general 
impression  of  this  most  interesting  field  of 
missionary  labor.     The  report   states   that 
general  good  health  has  prevailed  through 
the  mission  during  the  ^ear  1853,  and  then 
gives  a  view  of  the  religious  condition  of  the 
different  districts.    The  Cherokee  district  has 
five  circuits,  with  five  white,  and  seven  native 
preachers.    The  number  of  church  mefflbers  is 
1,518  ;  showing  an  increase  from  the  last  year 
of  130. 

Christianity  has  made,  and  is  still  making  a 
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powerfiil  imprenion  apoD  the  Cherokee  peoplt 
Abont  thirty  years  since,  Richard  Neally,  the 
first  Methodist  missioDary  ecut  to  the  Chero- 
kees,  entered  npon  thLsnork  ;  since  then,  thou- 
sands or  precious  soole  have  been  "  transialed 
from  the  power  of  darknets  into  the  kingdom 
of  Ood'B  dear  Son  ;"  and  while  haudreds  of 
theae  have  died  and  are  dow  in  heaven,  others 
ore  being  converted,  and  ministers  have  been 
raised  np,  who  "  count  not  their  lives  dear 
DDto  themselves,"  and  are  preaching  the  Go» 

SI  "  with  the  Holy  Qhost  sent  down  from 
eaven."  The  Creek  district  comprises  five 
circnits  and  one  schooL  lliere  have  oeen,  dnr- 
ing  the  past  year,  five  while,  and  four  native 
missionaries.  They  nnmbcr  128  church  mem- 
bers, showing  an  iacrense  of  100  over  the  past 
year.  A  great  and  effectual  door  is  now  open 
in  this  nation,  and  almost  everj?  town  and 
neighborhood  are  inviting  the  missionaries  to 
enter  and  preach  to  them  "  the  nnscarchable 
riclies  of  Christ."  The  Choctaw  district  con- 
tains five  circaitB  and  seven  academics.  There 
are  eight  white  and  six  native  preachers, 
liamber  in  society  1,S33  ;  making  an  increaw 
over  last  year  of  166.    This  work  is  now  in 

Cd  condition,  and  bids  fair  to  yield  a  rich 
vest  of  immortal  souls. 

The  late  Chickasaw  Conncil  made  an  ap- 
propriation of  81,000  for  the  purpose  of  ei- 
tenaiog  the  buildings  of  the  Bloomncld  Acade- 
my, in  the  Chickasaw  nation,  so  n*  to  accom- 
modate 4S  scholars. 

We  odd  some  interesting  eitnicts  from  a 
letter  of  Bishop  Andrew,  wholiresidcd  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Indian  Uifsion  Conlcrence  : 
•■  Vas  Bdees,  Ark.,  Nov.  5, 1853. 

"  Deas  Brotrbr — I  boaght  a  little  carriage 
and  a  pair  of  pooics  in  St.  Louis,  shipped 
them  up  the  river,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Uis- 
Boari  Conference,  started  for  the  Creek  agency, 
the  seat  of  the  Indian  Conference.  A  heavy 
ride  of  about  450  miles  brought  me  to  that 
place  the  evening  before  the  Conference  be- 
gan. The  agency  is  located  12  miles  beyond 
Fort  Gibson,  not  far  from  the  Arkansas  river. 
The  situation  is  handsome,  commanding  an 
extensive  prairie  view.  The  weather  is  good, 
and  the  site  I  should  judcc  a  healthy  one. 
Colonel  Garrett,  the  United  Slates  agent,  we 
found  a  gentlemanly  man,  who  sc-ems  disposed 
b]  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  improve- 
ment and  happiness  of  the  Indians ;  and  I  am 
glad  to  record  that  he  seems  to  be  nuite  popu- 
kr  with  both  Indians  and  whites.  The  Creeks 
are  steadily  improving,  and  manifest  great  in- 
terfst  in  having  their  children  educated. 

"  The  schools  in  the  Indian  Conference  are, 
I  think,  with  a  slight  exception,  doing  well. 
We    greatly  need  some  dozen    good    zealous 

Srcacners — while  men — to  travel  in  this  Con- 
;rcnce.  Wc  have  a  number  of  good  native 
brethren,  and  might  have  more  ;  but  these, 
thoogh  valuable  assistants,  yet,  with  some  few 
ciceptions,  are  not  well  prepared  to  govern 


the  church,  and  very  few  Indians  have  the 

enerey  and  enterprise  necessary  for  the  work 
of  church  extension.  The  Indians  thcmwivee 
greatly  prefer  white  men  to  teach  them,  and 
there  are  many  neighborhoods,  and  Ihcy  are 
constantly  iacrCBsing,  in  which  the  people  all 
andersland  English,  and  prefer  to  hear  preach- 
ing in  English.  This  process  mu^t  steadily 
progress,  until  that  language  is  Rpokcn  univer- 
eolly,  and  the  sooner  the  result  is  accomplished 
the  better  ;  for  never  till  then  will  the  Indiana 
be  generally  enlightened,  converted,  and  proe- 
perous.  Meanwhile,  for  the  sake  of  the  old 
people,  translations  of  the  Scriptures  and  ele- 
mentary works  in  the  native  dialects  will  be 
important.  Bat  our  grand  aim  is,  to  lead  the 
yoang  into  an  entire  abandonment  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  whatever  is  distinctly  Iitdian ;  for 
after  all  the  sentimentalism  of  poets  and  tour- 
ists, there  is  very  little  which  iKloQgs  to  the 
original  savage  character  that  ia  worth  re- 
taining. 

"  The  Conference  closed  on  Tuesday  even. 
ing,  and  on  Wednesday,  in  company  with  Bro- 
thers McAlister  and  Harrell.  I  left  on  my  way 
to  Tulip,  the  scat  of  the  Arkansas  Conference; 
I  visited,  on  the  way,  the  interesting  Choctaw 
■cbools  at  Fort  Coffee  and  New  Hope,  num- 
bering aboBt  50  each.  They  seem  to  bedoing 
well.  I  preached  here  last  night,  and  to-mor- 
row expect,  God  willing,  to  dedicate  our  new 
church  at  Fort  Smith,  and  then  away  for  Tn- 
lip.    Yours,  very  affectionately, 

"  James  O.  Andbew." 

Fxclosivc  of  the  lately  established  miseiOD 
among  the  Cherokees  in  Arkansas,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  best  statistioi  wo  can  find  of  the 
Indian  missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  : 


II 


The  Church  Sonth  have  30  missions  among 
the  Indians,  26  missionaries,  4,232  members, 
35  churches.  34  Sabbath«choo[s,  1,394  schol- 
ars, 9  manual  labor  schools,  and  490  pupils. 

Total  for  both  churches — 44  miRiinns,  46 
missionaries,  5,359  members,  find  1,864  schol- 
ars.— Auihonlirt :  Bangs  and  Stricrlakd'b 
Hiaoha  of  the  MimoM  of  the  Mrthodia  Epit- 
copal  Church  ;  the  JUiaionary  Advocate  and 
Annvoi  foports.— Rbv.  W.  Butler 
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WesLbtan  M18610KART  BociBTT. — ^The  In- 
dian missions  in  Upper  Canada  arose,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  from  the  labors  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  among  the  abori- 

§ines  within  the  United  States.  Some  time 
nring  the  year  1820,  reports  had  reached  a 
portion  of  the  Wyandot  tribe,  living  near 
f^ort  Maiden,  in  Canada,  of  the  great  change 
which  had  taken  place  among  their  brethren 
at  Sandnsky.  Two  native  preachers  also  vis- 
ited them,  and  the  result  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mission  among  them.  In  1832, 
there  were  nine  missionary  stations  among  the 
natives  of  Upper  Canada,  all  of  which  were 
reported  as  in  a  proEperous  state.  They  were 
located  at  Grcijpe  Hand,  River  Credit,  Lake 
Simcoe,  Rice  Lake,  Grand  River,  Macdurk, 
Muncey  Town,  Camard,  and  Bay  Qurnfe.  In 
each  tnere  was  a  missionary  and  a  school 
teacher.  Mackinaw  and  Leegeeng  were  also 
occasionally  visited  by  native  tcacners.  Chris- 
tian instruction  was  given  to  2,000  adult  Indi- 
ans, and  in  11  scho(3s  there  were  about  400 
youth.    The  labors  of  John  Sunday,  an  Indian 

Treacher,  and  of  another   Indian  preacher, 
*etcr  Jones,  were  of  great  service  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  carrying  on  of  these  missions. 

In  1828,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
entrusted  these  missions  to  the  care  of  the 
Canadian  Conference;  and  that  conference, 
in  1833,  placed  them  under  the  fostering  care 
of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society.  And 
the  following  year,  the  committee  in  London 
sent  out  Rev.  J.  Stinson  to  take  the  general 
superintendency  of  them.  He  soon  visited 
each  station,  and  was  able  to  transmit  to  the 
committee  a  very  encouraging  report  of  their 
condition.  He  found  no  less  than  1,200  of 
the  native  Indians,  chiefly  Chippetcays,  united 
in  church  fellowship,  and  by  tneir  consistent 
conduct,  as  well  as  by  their  progress  in  the 
arts  and  enjoyments  of  settled  and  civilized 
life,  they  strikingly  manifested  the  great 
change  which  had  taken  place  among  tnem. 
2,000  of  their  children  were  under  a  course  of 
educational  and  Scriptural  instruction.  Six 
missionaries  were  sent  out  by  the  Wesleyan 
Society  in  1834.  And  in  the  report  some 
time  alter,  the  following  pleasing  t^timony  is 
rendered  to  the  efficiency  of  these  Christian 
labors  :  "  The  Indian  missions  are  eminently 
owned  of  God,  and  furnish  the  most  undoubted 
evidence  of  the  tendency  of  the  Gospel  to  dif- 
fuse the  blessings  of  civilization,  in  connection 
with  those  spiritual  and  everlasting  benefits 
which  it  is  destined  to  communicate  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Hundreds  of  these  once 
wretched  wanderers  have  been  raised  from  the 
lowest  state  of  degradation  to  sit  together  in 
heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  are  living 
in  such  a  state  of  peace  and  purity  as  affords 
the  most  delightful  evidence  of  the  reality  of 
the  outward  and  spiritual  change  which  they 
have  experienced.  It  is,  inde^,  the  Lord's 
doings,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.    That  I 


form  of  paganism  which  once  enthralled  them 
has  given  place  to  Christianity ;  and  the  In- 
dian who  spumed  all  human  restraint  and 
control,  bows  his  neck  to  the  authority  of 
Christ,  and  meekly  carries  the  burden  whi(^ 
the  Redeemer  has  placed  upon  his  shoulder. 
A  state  of  brutal  ignorance  has  been  brok^ 
up  by  the  force  of  evangelical  truth ;  and 
minds  from  which  all  that  tends  to  elevate 
human  nature  was  utterly  seduded,  have  be^ 
enriched,  not  only  with  the  knowledge  of  let- 
ters, but  with  the  saving  knowledge  of  God, 
and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Cl^st,  our  Lord.  Hab- 
its of  intemperance,  indolence  and  irr^ular- 
ity,  have  been  succeeded  by  sobriety,  in&stxy, 
and  order.  'The  songs  of  Zion'  are  now 
sung  in  those  forests  where,  for  ages,  the  war- 
cry  of  the  savage,  and  the  growling  of  wild 
b^ts,  were  the  only  sounds  that  were  heard. 
Instead  of  lodging  in  the  wretched  wigwam, 
and  depending  for  a  scanty  subsistence  upon 
their  success  m  hunting  and  fishing,  iht  con- 
verted Indians  occupy  comfortable  houses  near 
the  River  Credit,  and  at  other  statioDS,  and 
th^  are  surrounded  with  gardois  and  fidds, 
which  they  themselves  cultivate." 

Exertions  had  been  made  during  a  period 
of  forty  years,  to  educate  and  civilise  the 
Mohawk  tribe  of  the  Six  Nations,  established 
on  the  banks  of  the  Grand  river,  and  some  of 
them  had  been  taught  to  read  and  write; 
but,  instead  of  any  improvement  having  beee 
effected  in  their  moral  and  social  state,  they 
were  more  victas  and  degraded  in  their  habits 
than  the  neighboring  heiUhen  tribes,  who  were 
entirely  ignorant  of  letters.    Tet,  as  soon  as 
these  half-educated,  but  ferocious  and  depraved, 
Mohawks  embraced  the  Gospel,  they  became 
the  happy  subjects  of  a  change  as  extraordinaiy 
and  salutary  as  that  which  had,  been  expen- 
enced  by  their  converted   brethren  of  the 
Chippeway,    and   other   tribes   of    Indians. 
Thus,  while  every  attempt  (and  many  such 
have  been  tried,)  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  Indians  by  merely  numan  expedients,  has 
invariably  and  signally  failed,  the  ^  Go^  of 
the  grace  of  God,"  in  the  hands  of  missioB- 
aries,  and  applied  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  has  tri- 
umphed  among   them,  and   **  created  them 
anew  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works." 

The  labors  of  the  six  missionaries  srat  oat 
by  the  Committee  in  1834,  were  greatly  owned 
and  blessed  of  God,  and  they  were  enabled  to 
report  most  pleasing  statements  of  their  suc- 
cess.    An  increased  attention  was  given  to 
education,  and  Hso  to  the  qualifying  of  native 
teachers  to  preach  the  word  of  life  to  their 
fellow-countrymen.    In  1835  a  whole  tribe  of 
pagan  Indians  had  been  converted  at  the  Bivcr 
St.  Clair,  an  event  so  extraordinary  and  unex- 
pected that  Hu  Excellency  Sir  John  Colboroe 
remarked  to  one  of  the  missionaries  that,  "*  aftv 
the  gracious  effects  produced  by  the  Gospel  od 
the  wretched  Indians  of  St  Clair,  there  was 
no  room  left  to  doubt  that  all  the  tribes  in 
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Britidi  Nortii  Ameriea  may  be  con?erted  to 
tlie  bitfa  of  Christ"  Thia  ezoelleat  man,  then 
HiieateiiaQt-Goveriior  of  Upper  Canada,  proved 
faimaelf  a  true  friend  to  the  Indians.  He  had 
several  small  villages  boilt  expressly  for  them, 
ivith  comfortable  houses  and  good  gardens  for 
their  occopatioc.  Mr.  Stinson,  on  eglving 
one  of  these  comlbrtablc  cottages  one  o^  was 
met  at  the  door  by  the  father  of  the  family, 
and  while  the  tears  of  gratitude  ran  down  his 
lace,  he  remarked,  '^  When  I  came  here,  nine 
vears  ago,  I  was  a  poor  drunken  Indian.  I 
had  noUiing  bat  one  dirty  blanket ;  but  now," 
pointing  to  the  various  articlea  of  furniture 
and  provision  in  the  room,  **  now  I  have  all 
tlMse  good  things  that  you  see ;  and,  what  is 
best  of  all,  I  have  the  love  of  Christ  in  my 
heart" 

In  1836,  the  missions  not  only  maintained 
tbeir  ground,  but  also  made  considerable  in- 
roads into  the  territories  of  Satan,  and  pagan- 
ism was  forced  to  retire  a  considerable  dis- 
tance before  tiie  bold  and  rapid  advances  of 
Christianity.  The  miasion  schools  also  were 
in  a  good  state,  and  ibis  year  some  of  the  more 
advanced  pupils  were  sent  to  the  academy  at 
Cazenovia,  N.  T.,  there  to  gain  that  addi- 
tional information  and  training  which  would 
fit  them  to  be  usefiil  as  instructors  of  their 
oonntrymen. 

About  the  same  period  it  also  pleased  God 
to  crown  the  patient  labors  of  the  native  teach- 
ers employed  among  the  Tuscarora  and  Onon- 
daga Indians  with  considerable  success.  Many 
of  these  pagans  had  been  awakened,  and  turned 
to  ihe  Lord^  among  whom  were  two  of  their 
principal  cbiefe.  The  Onondagas  were  ex- 
ceedingly intemperate  and  wretohed,  as  well  as 
strongly  addicted  to  the  worshijp  of  idols,  the 
war-£nce,  and  other  abominations,  and  had 
lon^  withstood  the  zealous  efforts  made  by 
their  converted  brethren  to  turn  them  from 
the  error  of  their  ways.  But  among  these 
stones  did  God  raise  up  children  unto  Abra- 
ham. 

Bhahwundias,  otherwise  John  Sunday,  a 
converted  chief  of  the  Chippeway  tribe,  and  an 
assistant-missionary  amon^  his  people,  during 
the  year  1837,  made  a  visit  to  England.  He 
attend^  the  anniversary  missionary  meetings 
of  some  of  the  principal  auxiliaries  through 
that  kingdom,  and  by  his  artless  and  Scrip- 
tural account  of  his  conversicn  and  Christian 
experience,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  Grospel 
among  the  Indians,  he  was  the  means  of 
greatly  increasing  liie  zeal  of  the  friends  of 
Indian  missions.  The  Committee,  in  conduct- 
ing these  missions,  have  been  constantiv  tried 
and  annoyed  by  the  selfish  and  wicked  designs 
of  many  unprincipled  traden  among  these 
tribes ;  men  who  have  habitually  used  all  the 
means  in  their  power  to  deceive,  pollute,  and 
rob  the  Indians  with  whom  they  had  inter- 
course. But  in  the  midst  of  these  and  other 
afflictive  circumstances,  our  Indian  brethren 


have  been  sustained  and  encouraged  m  the 
path  of  improvement  God  raised  them,  up 
friends  and  protectors,  who  from  time  to  time 
warded  off  tne  evils  which  beset  them.  But, 
about  this  time,  a  new  difficulty  arose,  which 
was  likely  to  produce  a  most  unfavorable  in- 
fluence. It  was  the  want  of  a  title  deed  of 
their  reservations.  They  justlv  feared,  that  at 
some  future  period,  those  small  portions  of  ter- 
ritory, which  constitute  all  that  remains  to 
them  of  the  vast  possessions  of  their  fathers, 
would  be  wrestea  from  them,  and  that  they 
and  their  Children  would  thus  be  deprived  of 
the  fruits  of  their  industry.  The  Committee 
of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  pressed 
the  matter  on  the  attention  of  the  Colonial 
Department  of  the  British  Government  in 
consequence  of  which,  and  of  other  representa- 
tions on  the  subject  from  the  missionaries  and 
chiefe,  a  dispateh  was  addressed  by  the  Colo- 
nial Secretarv  to  the  Lieutenant-dovernor  of 
Upper  Canada,  on  this  subject  which  was  pro- 
ductive of  the  best  results.  Yery  valuable  aid 
was  rendered  in  accomplishing  this  result  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Aug.  d'East  A  variety 
of  circumstances,  however,  which  occurred 
about  that  time,  endangered  the  advantages 
thus  gained,  and  it  was  round  necessary  by  the 
Committee,  if  they  would  save  these  missions, 
to  make  another  special  effort  on  their  behalf 
Accordingly,  the  visit  of  the  Bcv.  Dr.  Alder, 
one  of  the  missionary  secretaries  to  Canada, 
about  this  period,  haa  a  special  reference  to 
these  Indian  missions.  Besides  the  insecurity 
of  their  titles,  the  annual  grant  promised  by 
the  British  Government  to  this  society,  as  a 
fixed  charge  on  the  casual  and  territorial  rev- 
enue of  the  upper  province,  to  enable  the  Com- 
mittee to  support  and  extend  their  Indian  and 
other  missions  in  that  colony,  had  been  with- 
held ;  and  the  Comimittee  felt  it  to  be  a  dutv 
which  they  owed  to  the  society  to  urge  theur 
claim  to  a  part  at  least  of  the  arrears  due  to 
them,  and  the  punctual  payment  of  the  grant 
at  the  rate  fixed  by  Lord  Glenelg,  for  the  fu- 
ture. These  and  other  matters  of  importance 
were  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  colonial 
government  during  the  visit  of  Dr.  Alder,  by 
the  kind  and  active  interference  of  Sir  George 
Arthur ;  and  the  representations  which  were 
made  were  attended  with  much  success.  £1400 
were  received  from  the  colonial  treasury  by 
Mr.  Stinson,  and  several  plans  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indians  engaged  the  earnest  attention 
of  the  head  of  the  Indian  Department  The 
results  of  these  exertions  were  soon  witnessed  in 
the  peace  and  contentment  with  which  the  In- 
dians apnlied  themselves  to  the  improvement 
of  their  noldinss  ;  in  the  increased  attention 
which  they  paid  to  the  instructions  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  in  the  efforts  which  they  made 
for  the  education  of  their  children. 

In  1838,  Kah-ke-waquonaby  or  Peter  Jones, 
a  missionary  and  chief,  visited  England,  and 
performed  a  simihir  service  for  the  missions. 
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to  that  acoomplishcd  by  Skakwundias^  some 
time  before.  The  tribe,  of  which  the  latter 
is  the  principal  chief,  removed  about  this  time 
from  tJieir  former  residence  at  Grape  laUind, 
to  a  tract  of  land  near  Bice  Lake,  which  was 
laid  out  in  farms  of  50  acres  each,  to  which 
were  attached  snug  cottages  and  ^rdens.  All 
of  these  Indians  profess  Christianity ;  no  ves- 
tige of  paganism  remaining  among  them. 
Their  number  is  214.  In  1839,  a  new  and  ex- 
tensive field  of  labor  and  usefulness  was  open- 
ed to  this  society  in  that  part  of  north-western 
America,  known  as  the  '*  Territories  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company."  In  the  southern  por- 
tion of  this  territory  there  was  an  Indian  po- 
Sulation  of  over  10,000.  In  the  northern 
epartment,  extending  north  and  west  firom 
the  height  of  land  wdich  divides  the  waters 
that  flow  into  Lake  Superior  and  the  St  Law- 
rence from  those  that  fall  into  the  tributaries 
of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  high  land  that  di- 
vides the  waters  which  fall  into  the  Polar  Sea 
from  those  that  flow  into  Hudson's-  Bay,  and 
in  a  westerly  direction  from  Hudson's  iBay  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains — ^there  is  an  Indian  po- 
pulation of  100,000.  To  these  long-neglected 
children  of  the  forest  the  way  was  opened  in 
consequence  of  arrangements  into  which  the 
committee  of  this  society  had  entered  with 
the  governor  and  committee  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  who  made  them  most  libe- 
ral offers  of  assistance  to  commence  these  mis- 
sions. For  the  missionaries  which  this  society 
might  send,  whether  married  or  single,  the 
Company  agreed  to  provide  board  and  lodg- 
ing, interpreters,  servants,  and  the  means  of 
conveyance  from  place  to  place,  free  of  all  ex- 
pense to  the  society.  And  in  addition  to  this, 
the  governor  and  company  generously  contri- 
buted £100  toward  the  passage  of  the  first 
missionaries  to  be  sent  out  In  March,  1840, 
Bev.  Messrs.  Barnley,  Mason,  and  Bundle 
sailed  for  this  ti^ng  and  extensive  field  of  toil, 
and  on  their  arrival  were  joined  by  that  expe- 
rienced and  successful  laborer  in  the  work  of 
Indian  evangelization,  the  Bev.  James  Evans. 
The  stations  they  occupied  were  Michipiciton, 
Moose  Fyrt,  Norway  House,  Lac  la  Pluie,  and 
Bocky  Mountain  House.  In  this  immense  field 
they  itinerate  from  the  longitude  of  Moose 
Factory,  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  back 
N.W.,  by  Lake  Winnipeg,  to  Edmonton 
-and  the  Bocky  Mountains,  a  distance  of  more 
than  2000  miles  from  east  to  west,  in  a  lati- 
tude as  high  as  that  of  Labrador. 

The  general  superintendent  of  these  scatter- 
ed missions,  in  one  round  of  visitation,  has 
sometimes  been  from  home  more  than  three 
months,  traveling  by  snow  shoes,  dog-carriage, 
&c.,  during  which  time  he  has  passed  over 
about  6,000  miles.  Situated  as  these  missions 
are,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  can 
present  large  statistics  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
inasmuch  as  from  the  scattered  and  minatory 
•condition  of  the  Indians,  the  missionaries  can 


do  little  more  than  visit  and  preach  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  pass  on,  perhaps  from  100  to 
300  miles  to  the  next  post,  there  to  do  the 
same,  and  so  on,  all  round.  For  these  200,000 
Indians  this  is  the  only  evangelical  agency  em- 
ployed, and  should  this  be  withdrawn,  they 
wouldflje  left  in  total  darkness,  or  to  tiie  snper- 
stitiodrof  popery.  In  this  instant  sphere  of 
labor  the  missionaries  are  of  course  widdy 
scattered,  being  from  400  to  1,500  miles  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  with  no  opportunity  for 
a  personal  interview,  and  no  fkcilities  for  cor- 
respondence, save  twice  in  the  year;  and  of 
these  they  are  by  absence  from  home,  aiid  other 
causes,  sometimes  unable  to  avail  themsdves. 
A  verv  efficient  agent  in  this  mission  is  Thomas 
Hassel,  an  educated  Indian.  He  can  speak 
English,  French,  Creek,  and  Chippew^an^ 
the  latter  being  his  native  language.  He  has 
been  very  useful  as  a  school  teacher  and  in- 
terpreter. Another  Indian,  Peter  Jacobs,  has 
done  good  service  as  a  preacher.  In  1845 
there  were  11  classes,  containing  121  memben, 
all  of  whom  gave  good  evidence  of  piety.  "Boi 
this  was  only  a  part  of  the  memberehip  under 
the  care  of  the  missionaries,  it  being  almost 
impossible  from  the  isolated  and  scattered  con- 
dition of  the  work  in  these  regions,  to  obtain 
anythinglike  complete  statistics  of  them. 

The  Wcsleyan  missions  among  the  Indians 
in  Upper  Canada  continue  to  prosper.  Schools 
have  been  established,  and  translations  efieoted 
into  the  Mohawk,  the  Oneida,  the  Ojibwa,  and 
the  Munsey  languages.  Much  is  being  ac- 
complished for  tne  elevation  of  these  people 
by  means  of  industrial  schools,  particularly 
those  at  Alnwick  and  Mount  Elgin;  and  a 
great  deal  more  might  be  done  were  tiie  pecu- 
niary means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society. 
It  is  very  afiecting  to  read  the  appoeds  fire- 
auentl^  made  to  the  missionaries  by  tribes  in 
their  vicinity,  who  are  uttering  the  Macedoni- 
an cry.  As  an  apt  illustration  of  the  anxiety 
of  the  people  to  receive  instructioB,  Mr. 
McDougall  reports  the  following  speech  of  a 
chief  of  the  Garden  River  band  of  Indians, 
which  was  addressed  to  him  before  leaving  his 
station  to  attend  the  Canadian  Conference : 

^  Black  Coat,  I  want  to  saya  few  words.  I 
want  to  say  them  strong.  We  want  you  to 
repeat  them  to  the  Bi^  Black  Coat,  uid  to  the 
black  coats  assembled  in  oounciL  T%«  Indi- 
ans down  south  have  fathers  and  n^thers.  We 
are  orphans.  The  Great  Spirit  has  done  a 
gieat  oeal  for  them ;  he  has  given  them  a  ric^ 
country.  He  has  also  sent  them  missionaries, 
who  have  been  parents  to  them.  The  great 
Woman  Chief  (the  Queen  of  England)  has 
been  a  mother  to  them.  She  has  assisted  thdr 
missionary  in  building  large  schools  among 
them,  and  in  teaching  them  how  to  work. 
They  are  not  poor ;  they  have  plenty  of  kind 
friends.  Not  so  with  us;  we  are  orphans — 
we  who  live  on  the  north  shore  of  Huron  and 
Superior.    The  Great  Spirit  has  not  given  ua 
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a  rich  coantrj ;  the  missionary  has  not  tancrht 
US  the  white  man's  religion;  no  teacher  Las 
been  sent  ns,  nor  school- house  built  for  uis. 
We  are  poor.  We  have  no  kind  great  fathers 
or  mothers  to  protect  us  ;  we  are  worse  than 
our  forefathers  were  many  years  ago.  Our 
forests  were  full  of  wild  animals— deer,  bear, 
beaver,  Ac. ;  but  the  white  man  came  and  in- 
duced UB  to  kill  off  all  our  furs.  He  brought 
his  steamboats  and  large  nets,  and  drove  the 
fish  from  our  shores.  We  are  poor,  and  we  are 
becoming  more  so  every  year.  Now  we  want 
you  to  sav  to  the  big  black  coats  that  we  ask 
them  to  help  us.  We  want  them  very  much. 
We  want  our  sons  and  daughters  to  understand 
paper,  and  to  learn  to  work.  Tell  them  that 
we  live  in  a  very  large  country,  and  that  there 
are  a  great  many  of  us.  Tell  them  about  this 
place,  ^hat  it  lies  between  Huron  and  Superior ; 
that  the  land  is  good ;  that  we  raise  potatoes, 
oats,  turnips,  &c.,  and  all  sell  for  a  great  price ; 
bat  that  tne  Indian  knows  little  ab^ut  making 
gardens.  Tell  them  we  ask  for  a  school  like 
the  one  some  of  us  saw  at  Alnwick,  when  we 
went  to  Moneyaung  (Montreal)  three  years 
a^o.  We  are  willing  to  give  some  of  the  best 
of  our  land  for  a  farm,  and  assist  in  building 
the  houses ;  but  we  must  have  white  man  to 
teach  us  the  way." — Authoritiks  :  Wesleuan 
Mmionary  Notices  and  Annual  Reports,— -W, 

BCTLEB. 

American  Board. — At  the  anniversary  of 
the  American  Board,  in  Sept.  1816,  measures 
were  reported  preparatory  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mission  amon^  the  Cherokee  In- 
dians, located  chiefly  withm  the  bounds  of  the 
State  of  Georgia.  In  January,  1817,  Rev. 
Mr.  Kingsbury  arrived  at  Chickamaugaf  in 
the  Cherokee  nation,  and  commenced  prepar 
rations  for  an  establishment  there.  In  March 
following  he  was  joined  by  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Hall  and  Williams,  with  their  wives.  Before 
the  close  of  the  year  they  were  joined  by  other 
missionaries,  and  the  name  of  the  station  was 
changed  to  Brainerd,  in  honor  of  that  devoted 
missionary.  This  place  is  situated  one  mile 
N.  of  the  35th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  seven 
miles  S.  E.  of  the  Tennessee  river ;  consequent- 
ly in  that  part  of  the  Cherokee  country,  which 
falls  withm  the  limits  of  Tennessee.  It  is 
about  250  miles  from  Augusta,  Ga.  At  the 
close  of  about  a  year  they  had  a  mission-house, 
a  school-house,  and  45  acres  of  cultivated  land. 
Forty-seven  Cherokee  children  were  under  a 
successful  course  of  instruction. 

In  1818,  a  mission  was  commenced  among 
the  Choctaws,  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Kingsbury 
and  Williams,  from  the  Brainerd  station.  The 
place  selected  for  the  station  was  called  Eliot, 
situated  within  the  bounds  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  near  the  Yazoo  river,  and  400 
miles  W .  8.  W.  of  the  Brainerd  station,  in  the 
Cherokee  nation.  In  August  of  that  year  they 
felled  the  first  tree  on  the  mission  ground,  and 
in  the  following  April  they  had  erected  eleven 
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log  dwellings,  a  miH-hoiiBe,  stable,  store-Iioiise, 
and  several  oatbuildings.  They  had  also  clear- 
ed 35  acres  of  good  land,  and  endosed  it  with 
a  substantial  fence,  besides-  enclosing  gardens 
and  yards  for  cattle,  and  constracting  several 
roads  and  bridges.  In  this  work  l£ey  were 
assisted  by  the  Ghoctawsj  who  had  never  be- 
fore been  instructed  in  any  soch  arts.  Mean- 
while they  had  preaching  eveiy  Sabbath,  at- 
tended by  a  number  of  natives,  and  some  half- 
breeds,  fuid  negroes.  Daring  this  year  some 
preliminary  steps  were  taken  towards  estab- 
iishing  a  mission  among  that  portion  of  tiie 
Cherokee  nation  who  had  removed  to  the 
Arkansas,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  also  among  the  Chickasawsy  whose 
country  lay  partly  between  tiiat  of  the  Ghero- 
kees  and  Choctaws. 

The  report  of  the  Board  for  1820  spepiks  of 
the  conversion  of  several  natives  among  the 
Cherokees  at  Brainerd,  and  of  tibe  gathering  of  a 
church  of  20  members,  including  3  or  4  negroes. 
Particular  mention  is  made  of  Catharine  Brown 
and  her  brother  David,  two  Cherokee  converts 
of  great  promise.  Having  occasion  to  visit 
their  father,  who  was  sick,  David  read  and  ex- 
plained to  him  the  Bible,  and  maintained 
family  worship,  and  also  conversed  freely  with 
their  friends  and  neighbors,  warning  them  to 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  Several  were 
thus  led  to  inquire  for  the  way  of  truth. 

The  station  at  Eliot,  among  the  Choctaws, 
is  reported  this  vear,  1820,  after  an  existence 
of  two  years,  as  having  eight  commodious  log- 
cabins,  a  millrhouse,  and  a  blacksmith's  and 
joiner's  shop;  a  lumber-house,  granary,  and 
stable ;  more  than  two  hundred  neat  cattle, 
teams  of  oxen,  and  horses;  wagons,  carts, 
plows,  and  other  implements  of  husbandry, 
sufficient  for  a  large  plantation.  The  import- 
ance of  these  thin^  to  a  tribe  entirely  savage, 
till  the  missionanes  went  among  them,  and 
without  the  least  knowledge  of  agriculture, 
will  be  readily  understood.  They  had  also  a 
school  of  seventy  or  eighty  youtns,  mide  and 
female,  taught  in  the  elementary  branches,  and 
in  agriculture  and  domestic  labor.  It  was  a 
most  encouraging  fact,  that  the  Choctaw 
chiefs,  from  tne  first,  Inanifested  the  most 
JTiendly  disposition  towards  the  mission.  They 
contributed  for  the  support  of  the  mission- 
school  $2,000  a  year  for  sixteen  years,  from 
each  of  the  three  districts  of  their  nation, 
making  96,000  a  year,  or  a  total  of  $96,000. 
This  large  sum  was  their  proportion  of  the 
proceeds  of  land  sold  to  the  United  States 
government  Such  a  gift,  freely  made,  shows 
a  surprising  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
education,  among  a  people,  till  lately,  ignorant 
of  every  thing  but  the  simple  arts  of  fishing 
and  hunting. 

In  January,  1821,  Dr.  Elizur  Butler,  phy- 
sician, and  Rev.  William  Potter,  arrived  at 
Brainerd,  as  missionaries  among  the  Chero- 
kees.   The  mission  had  been  extended,  and 


was  to  embrace  3  oaMMonB,  via.,  Taloneney, 
Chatooga,  and  CfeekjHtth«  In  connection 
with  Creekpath  is  mentioned  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  displays  of  Divine  grace  which 
the  history  of  missions  affords,  viz. :  the  con- 
version of  the  entire  family  of  Mr.  John 
Brown,  consisting  of  eight  peraonsL  The  cod> 
version  of  Catharine  and  David  Brown,  and 
their  visit  to  their  sick  father,  have  already 
been  mentioned.  The  father  was  converted, 
and  subsequently  tiie  mother,  a  son's  wife,  and 
three  sisters  of  Catharine.  Thus  a  whole  fa- 
mily emerged  in  a  short  time  f^om  pagan 
darKuess  into  the  light  of  the  glorious  €k»pd. 

The  Choctaw  mission  was  strength^ed 
during  this  year,  by  the  arrival  of  sevml  ad- 
ditional laborers.  Besides  the  station  at 
Eliot,  three  others,  viz.,  at  Mayhew,  100  miks 
east  from  Eliot,  the  Six  Towns,  and  the  French 
Camps,  were  commenced.  Bev.  Dr.  Worces- 
ter, corresponding  secretary  of  the  Board, 
died  this  year,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Choctaw 
missions. 

In  1822  there  were  218  Cherokee  children 
in  the  school  at  Brainerd,  rapidly  improving 
in  their  studies,  and  in  various  departments  o^ 
industry.  The  oldest  class  of  gins  sustained, 
it  was  said,  a  better  examination  than  most 
girls  of  the  same  age  who  have  attended  school 
constantly  from  their  early  years.  Several  of 
the  most  promising  sdiolars  had  become  pious, 
and  others  were  anxiously  inquiring  the  way 
of  salvation. 

Bev.  Mr.  Butrick,  of  the  Cherokee  misakm, 
reported  this  year,  1822,  considerable  progress 
in  the  acquisition  of  the  language.  He  found 
it "  very  artificial  and  complicated,  evincing, 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  it  was  once  spoken  by  a 
highly-cultivated  people"  Mr.  B.  had  made 
translations  into  Cherokee  of  several  portions 
of  the  Scriptures,  a  summary  of  Christian  doc 
trines  and  duties,  and  several  hymns  finr  pub- 
lic worship. 

The  report  for  1823  shows  an  extenaon  of 
the  Cherokee  mission;  three  new  stations 
having  been  occupied,  viz.,  Hightower,  SOmHes 
S.  S.  E.  from  Brainerd ;  Wilbtown,  50  miles 
S.  W.  from  Brainerd ;  and  Haweis,  60  miles 
south  from  Brainerd.  In  connection  with  the 
Creekpath  station,  is  noticed  this  year  the 
deaUi  of  Catharine  Brown.  ^  She  had  been  an 
ornament  to  religion  since  joining  the  church 
in  1818,  and  died  a  happy  death.  An  impof^ 
tant  and  solemn  transaction  occurred  this  year 
— the  admission  to  the  church  of  four  brothers, 
named  Sanders,  their  mother,  the  wives  of  two 
of  the  brothers,  and  one  sister.  These  having 
been  baptized,  proceeded  to  dedicate  their 
household  to  God  ill  the  same  ordinance,  to 
the  number  of  21,  some  of  them  adults.  Says 
Mr.  Hall,  one  of  the  missionaries,  **  It  was  a 
melting  scene ;  scarcely  was  a  dry  eye  in  the 
house.  It  was  not  without  exertion  that  some 
kept  from  weeping  aloud.  The  aged  mother 
and  the  rest  of  the  family  appeared  deeply  aP 
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fected."    Two  or  three  other  members  of  thu 
family  were  soon  afterwards  converted. 

Many  interesting  facts  are  stated  this  year, 
1823,  by  the  missionaiies  among  the  Choc- 
taws,  lu  the  school  at  Eliot  were  about  40 
children,  the  greater  part  of  whom  could  read 
the  Bible  and  write  a  legible  hand.  Some 
were  expert  in  translating  from  English  into 
ChoctaWi  and  from  Choctaw  into  English; 
others  had  made  considerable  progretjs  in 
arithmetic  and  in  drawing  maps.  Messrs.  By* 
ington  and  Wright  had  made  some  progress  m 
redacing  to  form  the  elements  of  the  Choctaw 
language,  assisted  by  Mr.  David  Folsom,  who 
had  spent  four  years  at  the  Foreign  Mission 
School  at  Cornwall,  Ct  They  bad  agreed 
upon  an  alphabet,  and  assigned  the  powers  of 
the  vowels,  marks  of  accent,  &c  To  adopt  a 
uniform  mode  of  spelling  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult, owing  to  the  variations  of  speaking 
among  the  natives,  who  used  various  letters 
interchangeably,  as  b  for  m,  and  m  for  b,  &c. 
Some  thoosancB  of  words,  however,  had  been 
collected,  and  Mr.  Byington  had  acquired 
some  fiicility  in  speaking  **  this  strange  lan- 
guage." 

The  Mayhew  station  experienced  a  severe 
bereavement  this  year,  in  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Kingsbury.  She  was  a  woman  of  rare  quali- 
fications, and  a  devoted  missionary.  She  had 
left  a  father's  house,  aboundii^  with  all  the 
comforts  of  a  New  England  home,  for  the  su- 
perintendence of  a  large  mission  family,  among 
the  ignorant  and  neglected  children  of  the 
forest ;  yet  she  never  once  regretted  her  deci- 
sion. On  her  death  she  only  lamented  that 
she  had  not  done  more  for  Christ 

The  statioti  called  French  Camps,  received 
this  year  the  name  of  BetheL  It  is  about  60 
miles  8.  W.  from  Mayhew,  and  the  same  dis^ 
tance  8.  E.  from  Eliot  Another  Ghoctaw  sta- 
tion was  commenced  about  this  time  at  a 
place  called  Emmaus,  140  miles  S.E.  from 
Mayhew,  near  the  line  which  separates  Missis- 
sippi from  Alabama,  and  not  far  from  the 
white  settlements  of  the  south.  Another  sta- 
tion was  commenced  at  Yok-e-na  Chu-ka-ma, 
115  miles  S.  W.  from  Mayhew,  and  120  miles 
N.  W.  from  Mobile. 

Two  important  laws  were  passed  by  the 
Choctaw  nation  during  the  year  '1823 ;  one 
was  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance,  and 
the  other  reh&ted  to  infanticide.  For  a  long 
time  the  Choctaws  had  carried  on  a  great 
trade  in  whisky.  Those  who  could,  paid  mo- 
ney for  it,  others  gave  cattle,  clothes,  blankets, 
Kuns,  and  every  species  of  property.  Their 
love  of  whisky  exceeded  all  bounds,  and 
there  were  white  people  from  the  States,  un- 
principled and  vile  enough  to  furnish  it  to 
them.  The  comequence  was,  poverty,  wretch- 
edness, quarreling  and  murder  hlled  the 
country.  The  law  passed  by  the  chiefs  near- 
ly suppressed  this  great  evil. 

The  inhuman  practice  of  infanticide  had  ex- 


isted among  the  Choctaws  from  time  immcmo' 
rial,  though  this  fact  was  not  known  till  the 
missionanes  went  among  them.  A  father  or 
mother,  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble  or  support  of  an 
infant,  would  kill  it  by  burying  it  alive,  stamp- 
ing on  its  breast,  strangling  it,  or  knocking 
it  on  the  head.  This  horrid  costom  the  chiefs, 
enlightened  by  missionary  efforts,  put  an  end 
to  by  very  stringent  laws.  The  nrst  punish- 
ment under  the  new  law  was  that  of  a  woman 
who  had  killed  her  infant  by  knocking  it  on 
the  head  with  a  pine  knot  She  was  tied  to  a 
tree  and  whipped  till  she  fainted ;  and  her  hus^ 
band,  who  instigated  the  deed,  was  puni^ed  in 
the  same  manner. 

Supposed  witchcraft  was  another  cause  of 
much  suffering  to  this  people.  They  experi- 
enced imaginary  terrors  from  the  apprehension 
that  evil  spirits  exerted  a  supernatural  power 
to  do  them  harm.;  and  besides  this,  application 
was  often  mode  to  a  conjurer  that  he  would 
designate  a  witch,  and  for  some  paltry  foe  he 
would  fix  upon  some  person,  generally  a  wo- 
man, as  the  cause  of  the  calamity  comp1ain<Kl 
of.  The  devoted  object  was  then  hunted  down 
and  slain,  or  obtained  safely  by  flight  But 
this  evil  disappeared  as  the  light  of  ue  Gospel 
increased. 

The  mission  among  the  Cherokees  on  the 
A^rkansas  was  now  in  successful  operation. 
The  seat  of  the  mission  was  at  a  place  called 
Dwight,  on  the  Illinois  Creek,  about  four  miles 
north  of  the  Arkansas,  and  nearly  500  miles, 
following  the  course  of  the  stream,  from  the 
junction  of  this  river  with  the  Mississippi 
There  were  at  this  station,  in  1823,  two  mis- 
sionaries, two  teachers,  and  one  mechanic. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  here  the  reason 
why  some  of  the  Cherokee  tribe  were  found  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  first 
place  some  of  them  wanderea  thither  for  the 
purpose  of  hunting.  Afterwards,  as  they  grew 
more  numerous,  a  treaty  was  made  with  the 
United  States,  by  which  these  Indians  ex- 
changed their  lands  in  Gteor^ia  and  Tennessee, 
for  lands  on  the  Arkansas  river.  This  led  to 
acon^derable  migration,  so  that  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  Cherokee  tribe  removed  to  a  place 
700  mUes  west  of  the  place  of  their  nativity. 
They  were  composed  chiefly  of  that  portion  of 
the  Cherokees  who  were  least  inclined  to  look 
with  a  favorable  eye  upon  missions,  schools, 
and  civilization,  so  that  the  prejudices  to  be 
encountered  among  them  were  peculiarly 
strong.  A  school  was,  however,  established, 
and  gradually  the  jealousy  of  the  Indians  gave 
way,  and  they  rejoiced  in  the  education  of  their 
children.  As  the  system  of  education  included 
manual  labor  at  agriculture,  or  the  mecha- 
nic arts,  many  objections  were  raised  on  this 
ground,  but  the  great  utility  of  such  arts  was 
at  length  seen,  and  opposition  died  away. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  mi&«ionary 
labors  among  the  North  American  Indians, 
doubts  were  very  extensively  entertained  as  to 
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the  possibility  of  their  conyersion,  or  even  civ- 
ilizatioD.  They  were  looked  upon  as  wild  men, 
savages,  incorrigibly  addicted  to  hontlDgi  fish- 
ing, and  wars  among  themselves,  and  tne  at> 
tempt  to  make  them  an  agricultural,  sober, 
and  Christian  people,  was  regarded  by  many 
good  men  as  hopeless.  The  common  remarlc 
was,  "  The  Indian  will  be  an  Indian  in  spite  of 
all  that  can  be  done  for  him."  This  deep  pre- 
judice, however,  gradually  gave  way  before  the 
facts  which  were  circulated  through  the  reports 
of  the  Board  and  other  publications.  In  their 
journal  for  1823,  the  missionaries,  alluding  to 
the  prevailing  impression,  say,  "  We  think  it 
would  be  impossible  to  show  any  substantial 
reasons  for  thinking  that  the  aborigines  of 
America  are  in  a  more  hopeless  state  than  the 
inhabitants  of  Asia  or  Africa.  That  such  a 
belief  is  erroneous  is  incontrovertibly  manifest, 
from  the  labors  of  Eliot,  the  Mayhews,  Brain- 
erd,  and  the  United  Brethren."  In  noticing 
these  remarks  the  Board  say,  **  Beyond  aa 
reasonable  doubt,  divine  truth  is  as  likely  to 
be  efficacious  upon  the  heart  of  a  Cherokee, 
who  has  arrivea  at  mature  age,  as  upon  any 
other  man  who  has  grown  up  in  ignorance  and 
sin." 

The  above  facts  are  important  as  showing 
the  peculiar  embarrassments  of  the  Board  in 
its  early  efforts  among  the  Indian  tribes  of 
this  country.  Missions  to  the  Islander  and 
the  Hindoo  might  be  successful,  but  not  those 
to  the  red  man  of  the  forest  But  the  Board 
and  its  missionaries  had  more  faith,  and  pur- 
sued their  object  with  a  steady  purpose. 

The  Cherokee  mission  in  1823  and  1824 
was  marked  by  a  steady  progress,  and  the 
Board  were  led  to  remark,  in  their  review,  that 
the  Cherokees  were  *'  making  advances  in  civ- 
ilization and  a  well  regulated  society.  The 
dwellings  are  made  more  comfortable  from 
year  to  year,  r^ular  industry  is  more  pursued, 
laws  are  enacted  and  executed  which  restrain 
from  immorality  and  secure  a  respect  for  civil 
government,  and  a  desire  for  acquiring  an 
education  is  becoming  more  prevalent." 

The  Choctaw  mission  was  enlarged  this 
year  by  the  occnpan(nr  of  several  new  stations. 
Mr.  Byington,  Mr.  Wright,  and  some  other 
members  of  the  mission,  were  giving  special 
attention  to  the  language,  in  order  that  they 
might  communicate  religious  instruction  to 
those  who  could  not  understand  English. 
Whisky  drinking  had  been  very  much  dimin- 
ished, and  the  whoop  of  a  drunken  Indian  had 
not  been  heard  for  some  months.  This  change 
had  been  effected  in  great  measure  by  the 
laws  of  the  Choctaws  themselves.  A  dreadful 
mortality  prevailed  among  this  people  during 
1823  and  1824,  and  2,000  are  supposed  to  have 
died  in  18  months,  which  was  about  one-tenth 
of  the  whole  population.  The  prevalent  dis- 
ease was  the  measles. 

llie  mission  among  the  Cherokees  of  the 
Arkansas  was  more  systematic  and  regular  in 


its  operations  than  the  others,  owing  to  the  fact 
of  its  having  but  one  station,  that  at  Dwight 
The  school  contained  60  scholars,  and  the  mis- 
sionaries say,  "  The  number  might  be  increased 
to  100  or  150  within  a  few  days,  if  we  would 
open  our  doors  for  their  reception.  But  our 
limited  resources  forbid  our  enlarnn^' the  num- 
ber." In  their  report  this  year  the  Board  say, 
"  As  the  missionaries  become  more  acauainted 
with  the  state  of  this  tribe,  especially  oy  hold 
ing  intercourse  with  thermore  aged,  and  mak- 
ing inquiries  respecting  former  times,  th^  are 
convinced  that  anciently  the  people  had  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God ;  but  a  lonz  period 
must  have  elapsed  ^nce  the  glory  departed 
from  them.  In  many  instances  the  adult  na- 
tives have  never  heard  of  the  immortality  of 
the  sodL  In  others  they  entertain  a  vague 
notion  that  the  good  and  the  bad  go  to  dilbr- 
ent  places  in  the  future  world.  But  how  it  is 
possible  for  a  bad  man  to  become  good  they 
do  not  know.  Indeed  they  have  no  clear  idea 
of  what  goodness  or  badness  is,  no  just  views 
of  sin,  no  idea  of  forgiveness,  no  conception  of 
a  holy  Grod  or  a  universal  Providence." 

A  highly  favorable  mention  is  made  tiiis 
year  of  Mr.  John  Brown,  a  Choctaw  who 
joined  the  Foreign  Mission  School  at  Corn- 
wall in  1820,  and  subseauently  spent  two  years 
at  Andover,  making  at  Doth  places  ver^  rapid 
progress  in  his  studies.  After  lecturing  to 
crowded  audiences  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  north  on  the  condition  of  his  nation,  and 
spending  a  season  at  Washington,  he  returned 
to  his  countrymen  and  to  his  father's  house, 
near  Dwight,  where  he  was  received  with 
much  kindness  and  attention. 

As  the  missions  among  the  various  tribes  of 
Indians  begin  to  assume  at  this  period  a  more 
distinct  and  important,  as  well  as  complicated 
character,  in  the  reports  and  journals,  and  as 
the  number  requiring  notice  is  from  time  to 
time  incr^ised,  a  separate  and  continued  ac- 
count of  each  down  to  the  present  time  will,  it 
is  thought,  be  a  matter  of  convenience  to  the 
reader,  and  this  method  will  be  hereafter 
adopted.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  we  take 
up,  as  first  in  the  order  of  time. 

The  Mission  among  the  Cherokees. — ^The  pro- 
gress of  the  work  from  its  commencement,  in 
January,  1817,  down  to  1824,  has  already 
been  briefly  sketched.  At  the  period  last 
named,  we  find  the  mission  to  the  Cherokees 
in  the  Southern  States  occupying  seven  sta- 
tions, viz.,  Brainerd,  Carmel,  Croekpath,  High- 
tower,  Willstown,  Haweis,  and  Candy's  Creek. 
The  geographical  position  of  Brainerd,  Hiprh- 
tower,  Willstown,  and  Haweis,  has  already 
been  designated.  Carmel  is  within  the  char- 
tered limits  of  Georgia,  62  miles  from  Brain* 
ard,  and  46  miles  north-west  of  the  Chatahoo> 
chee  river.  Creekpath  is  within  the  State  of 
Alabama,  four  miles  south  of  the  Tennessee 
river ;  Hightower  is  in  Georgia,  35  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Carmel ;  Willstown  is  in  Alabama, 
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10  miles  from  the  western  line  of  Geor^ 
and  Candy's  Creek  is  in  Tennessoei  25  miles 
N.K  of  I>rainerd.  The  number  of  laborers 
at  these  seven  stations  at  this  period  (1824,) 
including  missionaries,  teachers,  farmers,  me- 
dbanics,  and  the  wives  of  these  several  classes, 
amounted  to  30. 

The  number  of  scholars  in  the  mission 
schools  among  the  Cherokees  was  less  at  this 
period  than  in  some  former  years,  partly  be- 
cause more  discrimination  was  used  m  taking 
children  into  families.  The  good  done  was  at 
no  time  greater. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  the  missionaries, 
and  the  churches  under  their  care  at  Brainerd, 
Carmel,  Hightower,  and  Willstown,  were  re- 
ceived into  the  Union  Presbytery  of  East 
Tennessee.  It  was  expected  that  this  would 
naturally  increase  the  interest  felt  in  missions 
by  the  ministers  and  churches  in  the  adjacent 
new  settlements. 

Another  event  of  importance  to  the  mission 
and  to  the  whole  Cherokee  nation,  was  the 
invention  of  a  form  of  alphabetical  writing 
by  Geor^  Guess.  He  was  a  Cherokee,  and 
could  neither  speak  nor  read  English,  yet  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  leading  principle  of 
the  English  language,  viz.,  that  marks  or  cha- 
racters can  be  made  the  svmbols  of  sound,  and 
he  conceived  the  notion  that  he  could  express 
all  the  syllables  of  the  Cherokee  language  by 
separate  characters.  On  collecting  all  the 
syllables  which,  after  long  study  and  trial,  he 
could  recall  to  memory,  he  found  the  number 
to  be  82.  In  order  to  express  these,  he  took 
the  letters  of  our  alphabet  for  a  part  of  them, 
and  various  modifications  of  our  letters,  with 
some  characters  of  his  own  invention,  for  the 
rest  With  these  symbols  he  set  about  writ- 
ing letters :  and  very  soon  a  correspondence 
was  actually  maintained  between  him  and  his 
countrymen  beyond  the  Mississippi,  500  miles 
apart  This  soon  became  a  matter  of  great 
interest,  and  young  Cherokees  traveled  great 
distances  to  be  instructed  in  this  new  and 
easy  method  of  writing  and  reading.  In  three 
days  they  were  able  to  commence  letter  writ- 
ing, and  return  home  to  their  native  villages 
prepared  to  teach  others.  SubsequenUy, 
either  Guess  or  some  other  person,  discovered 
four  other  syllables,  making  all  the  known 
syllables  of  the  Cherokee  language  86.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  all  syllables  in  Cherokee 
end  with  vowels.  The  same  is  tree  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
But  in  the  Choctaw  language  syllables  often 
end  with  consonants. 

The  mission  among  the  Cherokees  of  the 
Arkansas  has,  as  already  noticed,  only  the  sta- 
tion at  Dwight,  which  is  near  the  Arkansas 
river,  about  200  miles  from  its  mouth  in  a 
direct  line,  and  500  miles  by  the  course  of  the 
river.  There  were  at  this  place,  in  1824, 12 
white  persons,  including  two  missionaries,  a 
teacher,  a  steward,  a  fanner,  and  a  mechanic, 


and  their  wives.  There  was  a  school  for  boys, 
and  one  for  girls,  which  were  making  very  en- 
couraging pro^^ress,  and  the  missionaries  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  many  of  the  pupils 
would  not  bqSkt  by  a  comparison  with  scnomrs 
of  their  age  in  an^  of  the  states.  These  chil- 
dren were  but  a  kttle  while  before  wandering 
in  the  forest,  totally  without  mental  and 
moral  cultivation. 

In  1825,  Bev.  Samuel  A.  Worcester  and  his 
wife  joined  the  mission  at  Brainerd,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  two  farmers,  with  their  wives 
and  a  female  teacher,  went  out  to  be  employed 
at  difl*erent  stations.  The  schools  at  Brainerd 
were  in  a  fine  condition.  As  evidence  of  ca- 
pacity in  the  Indian  youth,  it  was  stated  that 
a  boy,  ten  years  old,  who  had  been  in  school 
less  than  five  months,  not  having  previously 
learned  the  English  alphabet,  was  spelling  in 
words  of  three  syllables,  and  had  never  missed 
but  a  single  word.  To  master  in  so  short  a 
time  a  foreign  language,  and  one  so  arbitrary 
in  its  mode  of  spefiing,  indicates  very  unusual 
quickness  and  strength  of  mind.  The  educa- 
tion of  females  was  found  to  be  of  g^reat  assist- 
ance  in  the  work  of  civilization.  At  the 
Willstown  station,  an  important  moral  refor- 
mation had  taken  place.  When  the  first  mis- 
sionaty  came  there,  in  1823,  the  intemperate 
use  of  ardent  spirits  was  almost  universal; 
but,  now,  intoxicating  liquor  was  entirely  dis- 
used by  a  g^reat  majority  of  the  people,  and 
riotous  assemblages  were  unknown. 

The  knowledge  of  Guess's  alphabet  was  in- 
creasing, and  many  adults  wno  had  never 
learnt  the  English  letters,  and  never  would,  it 
was  thought,  would  immediately  read  the  New 
Testament,  if  printed  and  written  in  this  char- 
acter. As  an  evidence  of  the  progress  of  civ- 
ilization, the  trial  by  jur^  was  introduced  this 
vear,  and  conducted  with  great  solemnity, 
rhe  national  council  also 'appropriated  money 
for  the  establishment  of  a  printing-press,  with 
English  and  Cherokee  t^rpes,  and  for  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  public  school.  In  aid  of 
these  objects,  Mr.  Eiias  Boudinot  visited  the 
northern  states,  and  received  liberal  patron- 
age. 

As  the  Cherokees  occupied  portions  of  sev- 
eral states,  and  the  question  of  boundaries  and 
titles  was  one  of  great  importance,  the  secre- 
taries took  occasion  this  year  to  state,  in  their 
report,  that  the  Indian  titles  were  in  no  way 
affected  by  the  limits  of  different  states,  whe- 
ther fixed  by  the  states  themselves,  or  bv  Con- 
gress. The  national  authorities  had  uoiformlv 
admitted  that  the  tribes  of  Indians  in  North 
America  had  a  perfect  ri^ht  to  the  soil  of 
their  ancestors,  now  in  their  own  occupancy, 
unless  that  right  had  been  voluntarily  relin- 
quished for  a  good  consideration.  "  When  wo 
speak,  therefore,  of  Indian  territory,  as  lying 
in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  or  in  the  State  of 
Georgia,  it  is  not  intended  that  the  Indians 
there  residing  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
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whites,  or  that  the  ranning  of  a  line  throtigh 
their  oountry,  or  marking  it  upon  a  map,  1ms 
any  effect  to  impair  their  claims,  or  dispossess 
them  of  their  patrimonial  inheritanoe.  The 
only  way  in  waich  this  inheritance  can  be 
alienated,  is  bv  treaties  fairly  and  honorably 
made,  and  with  the  full  assent  of  the  present 
owners."  These  remarks  will  enable  the  read- 
er to  judge,  not  only  of  the  rights  of  the  In- 
dians, but  of  the  manner  in  which  those  rights 
were  subsequently  treated  by  the  national  gov* 
ernment.  It  may  be  added,  that  large  tracts 
had  already  been  sold  by  treaties,  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  the  territories  which  remained 
to  the  Cherokees  contained  about  12,000 
square  miles,  or  8,000,000  acres.  About  two- 
thirds,  of  this  .country  lay  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  Georgia^  one-fifth  in  the  north-east 
part  of  Alabama,  one>tenth  in  the  south-east 
part  of  Tennessee,  and  a  small  portion  in  the 
south-west  corner  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Cherokee  population  was  supoosed,  in  1625, 
to  be  about  14,000.  Tbcy  had  already  made 
great  advances  in  learning,  and  in  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts.  The  national  council  met 
annually  for  the  exercised  of  legislative  func- 
tions, and  government  was  administered  ac* 
cording  to  the  usages  of  civilized  countries. 
A  regular  constitution,  however,  had  not  been 
adopted,  and  in  the  annuner  of  1826  a  council 
was  held,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  draft 
a  cQustitutien.  Measures  were  also  taken  this 
year  at  Boston,  to  prepare. types  in  the  pecu- 
liar character  invented  by  Guess,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  printing-press  for  the  nation. 

In  the  autumn  of  1827,  Mr.  David  Greene 
was  appointed  to  visit  all  the  missionary  sta- 
tions among  the  Indians  in  the  south-western 
and  western  parts  of  the  United  States,  which 
service  he  performed,— traveling  6,000  miles, 
inspecting  30  stations,  and  reaching  Boston  in 
July,  1828.  His  report,  so  far  as  it  related  to 
the  Cherokees,  authorized  the  statement,  that 
nearly  all  the  adult  population,  and  in  the 
tribe  at  large  more  than  half,  were  actually 
capable  of  reading  their  own  language,  a  fact 
almost  incredible,  out  for  the  facihties  affonled 
by  the  alphabet  of  Guess.  There  was  a  won- 
derful improvement,  also,  in  regard  to  houses, 
dress,  style  of  living,  industij,  &c  ;  the  men 
being  found  upon  •well-cultivated  farms,  and 
the  women  spinning  and  weaving  cotton,  and 
providing  garments  of  their  own  manufacture. 
More  than  500  children  had  been  taug^bt  in 
the  mission  schools,  and  160  cQmmunicants 
belonged  to  the  churches  of  the  seven  stations. 
This  was  justly  considered  by  the  Board  and 
the  missionaries  very  great  and  encouraging 
progress  to  have  been  made  in  ten  years,  and 
It  ought  to  have  silenced  forever  the  objection 
that  the  Indians  could  not  be  civilized  and 
Christianized.  Barely,  if  ever,  has  nussionary 
labor  been  productive  of  greater  results,  within 
the  same  period,  in  any  heathen  count^. 

In  1828,  Mr.  Worcester  occupied  a  new  8ta> 


tion  at  New  Echota,  not  fax  from  Braioerd 
and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  translatioi) 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  preparation  of  reli- 
gious books  and  tracts.  A  prmting-press  had 
been  put  in  operatlcm  at  this  place,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Cherokees. 

Among  the  Cherokees  of  the  Arkansas,  dur- 
ing the  few  years  just  noticed,  operations  were 
continued  with  general  success.  At  Dwight 
a  house  of  worship  had.  been  erected,  and  there 
was  no  familyin  which  some  were  not  hope- 
fully pious.  Within  25  miles  of  this  place 
there  was  a  population  of  1,200,  not  including 
the  whites,  and  stated  preaching  was  midn- 
tained  in  various  neighborhoods  amon^  these 
people.  Schools  were  sustiuned,  and  the 
progress  made  in  education,  husbandry,  &e^ 
was  similar  to  that  among  the  Cherokees  in 
the  southern  states.  A  United  States  agent, 
Major  Duval,  residing  <near  Dwight,  dechred 
to  the  corresponding  secretary,  that  a  single 
school  for  girls  at  that  place,  had  done  more 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  than 
all  we  sums  of  money  expoided  by  the  gov- 
ernment, in  furnishing  them  with  implements 
of  husbandry,  sxid  annual  distribations  of 
clothing. 

In  1829,  we  find  the  Cherokees  poBseaaed  of 
a  r^ulari y  organized  civil  government,  and  of 
a  written  language,  unlike  any  other  that  ever 
existed,  and  yet  complete,  bv  the  use  of  whidi 
adults  could  learn  to  read  their  native  tongue 
in  ten,' five,  And  even  three  days ;  and  this  lan- 
guage.the  invention  of  an  uninstructed  Cher- 
okee 1  For  a  considerable  time  this  mission 
had  attracted  special  attention,  both  because 
it  was  the  first  missicm  of  the  Board  to  the 
American  Indians,  and  because  of  the  socceas 
which  had  attended  it  But  now  the  ^es  of 
America  and  of  many  peojdein  Europe  began 
to  be  directed  with  new  interest  to  this  tribe, 
on  account  of  the  measures  whidi  were  in 
contemplation  for  their  r^noval.  The  Chero- 
kees themselves  began,  to  be  in  great  fear  and 
anxiety  lest  they  should  be  driven  from  the 
lands  received  from  their  fathers,  and  con- 
strained to  migrate  to  a  countr]r  for  which 
they  had  no  attachment,  and  which,  in  their 
view,  would  be  only  a  resting-place  for  a  few 
years,  when  they  would  be  again  driven  cH 
dispersed,  and  destroyed. 

In  September  of  this  year  the  nation  was 
derived  of  one  of  its  most  useful  and  valued 
men,  Mr.  David  Brown.  He  became  pious  in 
1820,  acquired  his  education  at  the  north,  and 
traveled  much  in  the  United  States,  receiving 
everywhere  the  esteem  and  aflfection  of  the 

Eeople.  He  had  been  much  engaged  in  public 
usmess,  but  at  the  time  of  his  last  illneas  was 
studying  with  a  view  to  preach  the  GoqieL 
He  was  the  fifth  member  of  the  same  lamily 
who  had  died  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

In  1830,  we  find  the  Cherokee  nation  in  an 
increasingly  troubled  and  distracted  state.    A 
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treaty  for  their  removal  bad  already  been 
formed  between  the  United  States  government 
and  leading  men  of  the  tribe,  in  opposition, 
however,  to  a  large  majority  of  the  Chero- 
kees.    The  subject  was  engrossing  the  atten- 
tion of  Gonj^ess  and  of  the  nation,  and  it 
seemed  a  fitting  time  for  the  secretaries  to  re- 
cord publicly  £eir  views  of  the  subject,  as  it 
related  to  (he  Cherokees;  and  accordingly, 
in  their  report  of  this  year,  they  said,  **  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  some  questions  rehit- 
ing  to  this  matter,  the  following  points  are 
indisputable,  viz.,  that  treaties  in  existence 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Oherokee 
nation  guarantee  the  inviolability  of  the  Cher- 
okee territory  and  of  the  Cherokee  govern- 
ment ;  that  the  words  in  which  these  engage- 
ments are  expressed  are  perfectly  plain,  not 
admitting  of  doubt  or  cavil ;  and  that  these 
words  express  what  was  the  real  meaning  of 
the  parties  at  the  time,  and  what  was  nnder- 
stooa  to  be  the  meaning  by  both  parties  for 
more  than  forty  years.    It  is  true,  also,  that 
the  Cherokees  conceive  themselves  to  have  a 
perfect  right  to  their  own  country,  and  that 
they  are  unwilling  to  leave  it    The  few  who 
have  consented  to  emigrate,  have  done  so  from 
the  apprehension  that  all  would  be  compelled 
to  remove,  and  that  those  who  remained  lon- 
gest would  be  in  the  most  unfavorable  circum- 
stances."   In  March  of  the  same  year,  Mr. 
Worcester  wrote  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  the 
advuicement  of  the  Cherokees  in  civilization, 
and  their  fedings  with  regard  to  a  removal, 
and  addressed  it  to  a  member  of  the  Cherokee 
deputation  at  Washington.    It  was  printed  by 
the  Senate,  and  appended  to  a  report  from  the 
War  Department  It  gave  a  fair  and  candid  ac- 
count of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Cherokees, 
and  mav  be  found  in  the  Herald  of  May,  1830. 
Amia  all  these  disturbances,  public  religious 
meetings  were  held  at  all  the  stations  as  usual, 
and  the  schools  and  printing-press  were  kept 
in  operation.     At  the   beginning  of  I83I 
there  were  eight  churches,  embracing  in  all 
219  members,  at  the  stations  occupied   by 
this  mission,  of  whom  167  were  Cherokees, 
and  the  remainder  were  of  African  descent, 
or  white  persons  residing  in  the  nation.    The 
number  of  scholars  in  all  the  schools  was  150, 
which  was  less  than  usual,  the  school  at  Brain- 
erd  having  been  broken  up  by  the  burning  of 
their  school-house.  A  Cherokee  Sunday-school 
Union  had  been   organized,  embracing   six 
schools,  eight   teachers,   and   113   scholars. 
During  the  year,  the  mission  had  also  printed 
1,400    copies   of  the  Cherokee  hymn-book, 
1,000  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and 
3,000. copies  of  a  tract  of  twelve  pages,  con- 
sisting of  extracts  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.    These  had  all  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Worcester,  assisted  by  Ellas  Boudinot, 
who  was  at  the  same  time  editor  of  a  well- 
conducted  and  useful  paper,  called  the  **  Cber- 
okee  Phoenix." 


At  the  period  just  named,  fourteen  years 
from  the  commencement  of  the  mission,  the 
secretaries  could  say,  "  The  mass  of  tiie  peo- 
ple, in  their  dress,  houses,  furniture,  agrionltu- 
ral   implements,  manner  of  cultivating  the 
soil,  raising  stock,  providing  for  their  families, 
and  in  their  estimate  of  the  value  of  an  edu- 
cation, will  not  suflfer  by  a  comparison  with 
the  whites  in  the   surrounding  settlements. 
The  mass  of  the  people  have  externally  em- 
braced the  Christian  religion.    Intemperance, 
the  bane  of  the  Indian  as  well  as  the  white 
man,  has  been  checked ;  the  laws  of  the  na- 
tion rigorously  exclude  intoxicating  liquors 
from  all  public  assemblies ;  and  numerous  so- 
cieties for  the  promotion  of  temperance  havo 
been  organized."    But  in  spite  of  these  im- 
provements  and  these  laws,  the  eecretaries 
were  obliged  to  add^  in  their  report  for  1831, 
that  **  the  nation  has  been  made  to  experience 
nearly  all  the  political  and  domestic  evils  with 
which,  for  two  or  three  years,  thev  had  been 
threatened.  Their  government  has  been  nearly 
prostrated;  their  council  has  been  forbidden 
to  assemble ;  their  laws  have  been  declared 
null  and  void,  and  their  magistrates  prohibited, 
under  severe  penalties,  from  enforcing  them ; 
intoxicating  liquors  have  been  introduced  with- 
out restraint ;  their  country  has  been  traversed 
bv  armed  troops;  their  property  has  been 
plundered,  their  persons  arrested  and  imprison- 
ed ;  the  land  which  they  know  is  theirs  by  im- 
memorial possession,  and  which  has  been  guar- 
anteed to  them  by  numerous  and  perfectly  ex- 
plicit treaties,  has  been  claimed  by  others,  and 
surveyed,  and  they  themselves  threatened  with 
immediate  ejectment    These  and  other  vexa- 
tions and  sufferings  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected,  have  filled  the  nation  with  anxiety 
and  alarm."    In  this  condition  of  discourage- 
ment, and  almost  of  despair,  some,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  gave  themselves  up  to  idleness 
and  intemperance,  and  ceased  to  cultivate  fields 
and  erect  ouildings,  not  knowing  who  should 
possess  them.    The  future  was  lul  dark,  for  if 
they  could  not  hold  their  present  country  thi^ 
could  be  secure  of  no  resting-place,  however  it 
might  be  secured  to  them  by  soleom  treaties. 
The  Board  had  already  addressed  a  memorial 
to  Congress  on  this  subject,  the  preparation  of 
which  was  the  last  official  act  of  the  Corres- 
ponding SecretaiT,  Bev.  Dr.  Cornelius.   It  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
but  was  not  known  to  produce  any  important 
results. 

In  addition  to  all  the  other  embarrassments 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  mission,  and  the  dis- 
tresses caused  to  the  Cherokees,  the  missiona- 
ries themselves  began,  in  1831,  to  be  arrested 
and  imprisoned.  In  January  of  this  year,  the 
missionaries  at  Carmel,  Hightower,  Haweis, 
and  New  Echota,  the  four  stations  lying  within 
the  territOTy  claimed  by  Georgia,  were  served 
with  copies  of  a  law,  then  iust  passed,  declar- 
ing, in  sabstaaoe,  that  all  white  men  found 
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within  the  State  after  the  first  of  the  following 
March,  without  having  taken  an  oath  of  alie- 
ffiance  to  the   State,  woald  be  imprisoned 
in  the  penitentianr  at  hard  labor,  for  a  term 
of  not  less  than  four  years.    Bat  there  were 
important  and  obvious  reasons  why  the  mis- 
sionaries should  not  abandon  the  field ;  and 
they  could  not  take  the  prescribed  oath  with- 
out an   admission  that  Georgia   was  rio^ht 
They  therefore  concluded  to  remain  at  their 
posts   and   abide   the  consequences.     They 
were  unmolested  till  the  12th  of  March,  when 
a  detachment  of  the  G^rgia  g^ard,  consist- 
ing of  twenty-six  armed  and  mounted  men, 
proceeded  to  each  of  the  four  stations  named, 
and  arrested  three  of  the  missionaries,  viz., 
Messrs.  Proctor,  Worcester,  and  Thompson. 
The  fourth,  Mr.  Buttrick,  was  absent    They 
were  taken  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  guard, 
where    they   employed    l^gal   counsel,   and 
were  set  free  by  the  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Gwinnet  county,  on  the  jpound  that 
they  were  under  the  patronage  of  the  United 
States  government,  and  were  in  such  a  sense 
its  agents  that  the  laws  of  Georgia  did  not 
ap{)ly  to  them.    They  therefore  returned  to 
their  stations,  anticipating  no  further  troubles 
of  this  nature. 

A  correspondence  was  now  held  between  the 
Governor  of  Georgia  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  result  of  which  was  a  state- 
ment  by  the  president,  that  he  did  not  consider 
the  missionaries  as  beiuff  in  any  sense  agents 
of  the  government.  XLpon  this  the  mission- 
aries received  letters,  infbrmiDg  them  of  their 
exposure,  and  giving  them  ten  days  to  remove 
out  of  the  State  or  take  the  required  oath. 
Messrs.  Buttrick,  Proctor  and  Thompson 
thought  it  expedient  to  remove  with  their  fa- 
milies. Dr.  Butler  was  arrested,  but  released 
on  account  of  sickness  in  his  family,  upon  a 
promise  that  he  would  deliver  himself  up  at  the 
proper  time.  Mr.  Thompson,  who  continued 
to  visit  his  station  at  Hightower,  was  subse- 
quently arrested  and  treated  in  the  most  brutal 
manner.  Though  seriously  ill,  and  offering  to 
furnish  himself  a  horse,  he  was  compelled  to 
walk,  and  when  he  could  walk  no  longer  he 
was  thrust  into  a  most  offensive  and  uucomfortr 
able  wagon.  At  one  time  he  was  chained. 
After  being  locked  up  in  jail  awhile  he  was 
dismissed,  and  told  to  go  where  he  pleased,  but 
no  provision  was  made  for  his  return.  A 
month  later,  Mr.  Worcester  and  Dr.  Butler 
were  again  arrested,  and  subjected  to  cruelties 
and  indignities  such  as  savages  themselves 
would  scarcely  inflict  upon  their  captives.  The 
shocking  and  painful  details  of  the  treatment 
which  they  received  from  the  military,  both 
on  the  march  and  in  the  filthy  and  wretched 
prison  into  which  they  were  thrust,  are  given 
at  length  in  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Worces- 
ter, and  published  in  the  annual  report  for 
1831.  Tney  were  finally  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  military,  and  released,  on  giving 


bonds  to  appear  at  the  superior  court  of  Gwin- 
net countv,  in  September.  On  the  25th  of 
that  month  they  were  tried,  and  Mr.  Worces- 
ter and  Dr.  Butler,  with  eight  other  white 
men,  one  a  missionary  of  the  Methodist  Epis 
copal  church,  were  sentenced  to  four  jrem 
hard  labor  in  the  penitentiarr.  On  amviog 
at  the  door  of  the  prison  they  were  all  o^ 
fered  a  pardon  and  release,  on  condition  of 
their  removing  from  the  State,  or  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  laws  of  Gkin^ia, 
and  all  but  two  of  them*  accepted  of  these 
humiliating  terms.  Mr.  Worcester  and  Dr. 
Butler,  believing  that  obedience  to  such  laws 
would  be  treason  against  God,  conceded  no- 
thing, and  were  committed  to  the  penitentiary. 

Measures  were  taken  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unitej 
States,  and  a  writ  of  error  having  been  grant- 
ed by  the  justices  of  that  court,  the  case  was 
brought  up  and  ably  argued,  in  February  1832, 
bv  Messrs.  Wirt  and  Sergeant  in  behalf  of  the 
plaintiff  in  error.  The  decision  was  pro- 
nounced by  Chief-Justice  Marshal],  on  the  3d 
of  the  following  March.  It  reviewed  the 
whole  subject  of  Indian  titles,  the  treaties 
which  had  been  made  with  the  Indians,  and 
the  recent  laws  of  Georgia,  which  extended 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  over  the  Chero- 
kee country,  and  these  laws  were  pronounced 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  to  treaties,  and 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  man- 
date of  the  Court  was  immediately  issoed, 
reversing  and  annulling  the  judgment  of  the 
Saperior  Court  of  GeorjB^a,  and  ordering  that 
all  proceedings  on  the  indictment  against  ^e 
prisoners  do  forever  cease,  and  that  the  prisoners 
be,  and  hereby  are  dismissed  therefrom. 

But  the  Superior  Court  of  Georgia  refused 
to  obey  the  mandate,  or  to  discharge  the  pris- 
oners.   A  memorial  to  the  Presi&nt  of  the 
United  States  was  prepared  by  the  counsel  for 
the  prisoners,  praying  him  to  interpose  his 
authority  for  enforcing  the  decision  of  the 
Court.    Upon  consultation,  however,  it  was 
thought  inexpedient  to  present  the  memorial ; 
neither  was  it  thought  advisable  tx)  prosecQte 
the  case  by  a  second  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court ;  for  it  was  well  understood,  that  though 
that  Court  would  sustain  its  own  decisi<H],  lEe 
President,  (Andrew  Jackson]  was  not  inclined 
to  enforce  it,  and  therefore  the  result  would  be 
doubtful.    Further,  the  missionaries  had  the 
assurance  of  an  unconditional  release,  provi- 
ded they  would  desist  from  the  attempt  to 
obtain  that  release  by  a  military  enforcemeut 
of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court    This 
assurance  came  not  from  any  solicitations  on 
their  part    They  made  "  no  solicitation,  no 
overture,  no  compromise"    But  they  were  often 
and  earnestly  solicited  by  persons  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Governor  of  Georgia,  to  desist 
from  the  prosecution,  and  assured  that  if  they 
did  so,  they  should  not  long  remain  in  prison. 
Even  after  they  had  given  notice,  as  they  did  at 
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one  time,  of  their  intention  to  move  the  Supreme 
Court  for  a  further  process,  they  were  waited  up- 
on by  two  members  elect  of  Congress,  whose 
names  are  given,  and  told  officially,  that  thev  had 
couyersed  with  ijio  Governor  on  the  subject, 
and  knew  his  views,  and  that  they  might 
regard  it  as  certain,  if  they  withdrew  the  suit, 
that  they  wodd  be  discharged  without  any 
concession,  or  condition,  or  even  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Governor.  These  repeated  pledges 
induced  the  prisoners,  by  their  counsel,  to  drop 
all  further  proceedings,  and  on  the  14th  of 
January,  18o3,  the  keeper  of  the  penitentiary 
received  a  proclamation  from  the  Grovernor  of 
the  State,  directing  him  to  set  Messrs.  Wor- 
cester and  Butler  at  liberty.  This  he  commu- 
nicated to  them  forthwith,  and  discharged 
them.  They  immediately  returned  to  the  sta- 
tions which  they  had  respectively  occupied  in 
the  Cherokee  country,  and  resumed  theur  mis- 
sionary labors. 

The  reasons  which  determined  the  conduct 
of  these  brethren  from  first  to  last,  were  sta- 
ted by  them  with  great  clearness  and  force, 
and  published  in  the  report  of  the  Board 
for  1833.  In  the  same  report  may  be  found 
the  decision  and  mandate  of  the  Supreme 
Court ;  the  reply  of  the  Court  of  Georgia ; 
the  memorial  of  the  Board,  praying  for  the 
protection  of  the  missionanes,  and  several 
other  important  documents  relating  to  this 
subject 

During  the  year  and  four  months  that 
Messrs.  Worcester  and  Butler  were  in  prison, 
they  were  permitted  daily  to  read  the  Scrip- 
.iHres,  and  prav  with  the  prisoners  confined  in 
tne  same  Duiiding;  and  during  the  last  six 
months  or  more,  Mr.  Worcester  preached  once 
every  Sabbath  to  all  the  prisoners.  A  spirit 
of  inquiry  was  awakened,  and  many,  it  is  be- 
lieved, were  savingly  benefitted. 

It  is  painful  in  the  extreme  to  dwell  upon 
snch  facts  as  have  been  recorded  in  the  preced- 
ing pages  ;  and  it  seems  scarcely  credible  that 
they  could  have  occurred  in  a  country  like 
oars,  and  in  an  enlightened  Christian  State. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  missionaries  should 
occasionally  lare  thus  at  the  hands  of  benight- 
ed Brahmins,  or  proud  Mussulmans,  but  that 
in  the  United  States,  and  within  25  years, 
they  should  have  been  dragged  from  their 
fields  of  labor  by  an  armed  soldiery,  and  treat- 
ed like  felons;  under  laws,  too,  enacted  for 
the  very  purpose  of  extinguishing  Indian 
claims,  and  getting  possession  of  their  lands, 
in  violation  of  treaties  and  of  the  Constitution, 
and  all  this  persisted  in  against  the  decision 
of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  land,  — 
this  is  surprising  and  deeply  humiliating ;  and 
it  forms  a  chapter  in  our  country's  history, 
which,  for  naked  injustice,  mercenary  aims, 
and  bold  contempt  of  national  faith  and  honor, 
is  scarcely  equaled  by  any  of  the  public 
wrongs  and  oppressions  laid  to  her  charge. 

During  the  period  of  these  troubles  there 
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was  no  regcdar  iostroction  at  the  four  stations 
within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  and  at  the  other 
statious  the  work  was  prosecuted  under  great 
disadvantages.  Previous  to  the  release  of 
Messrs.  Worcester  and  Butler,  the  whole  Chero- 
kee country,  lying  within  the  chartered  limits 
of  Georgia,  had  been  surveved  and  divided  into 
lots  of  140  acres  each,  and  distributed  by  lot- 
tery among  the  citizens  of  that  State.  The 
laws  of  Greorgia  had  begun  to  be  enforced, 
counties  had  been  orp;ani^,  courts  held,  and 
magistrates  and  civil  officers  appointed.  In 
this  state  of  things,  the  Cherokoes  were  divi- 
ded oti  the  question  of  ceding  their  lands  by 
treaty  to  the  United  States ;  but  wheUier  they 
did  so  or  not,  it  had  become  evident  to  all  that 
they  must  remove,  either  peaceably  or  under 
a  despotism  which  they  could  not  resist.  In 
the  beginning  of  1834,  Uie  number  of  white 
settlers  on  the  Indian  lands  was  estimated  to 
outnumber  the  Indians  themselves,  and  no  art 
was  left  untried  by  the  whites  to  draw  them 
into  intemperance  and  every  kind  of  debauch- 
ery. The  depression  of  morals  was  deplorable^ 
and  yet  not  so  general  as  might  have  oeen  ex- 
pected. Most  of  the  influential  men  of  the 
nation  manifested  much  firmness  and  dimity 
of  character,  and  remained  the  steadfast  friends 
of  the  mission,  and  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement  of  these  people. 

AJfter  repeated  negotiations  and  conferences 
between  the  Indians  and  the  government  at 
Washington,  the  details  of  which  it  is  nnneoes- 
sary  to  give  here,  a  treaty  was  at  length  agreed 
upon,  Dec.  1835,  by  which  the  Cherokees 
ceded  the  whole  of  the  country  which  they 
occupied,  and  consented  to  be  removed  to  a 
territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  within  two 
jrears.  For  their  lands,  improvements,  build- 
ings, &C.,  they  were  to  receive  $500,000,  and 
$650,000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  re- 
moval, and  of  sustaining  them  one  vear  after 
their  arrival  at  their  new  homes.  This  treaty 
was  negotiated  with  the  representatives  of  a 
party  or  section  of  the  Indians,  and  against  it 
Mr.  Koss  and  his  friends  protested  in  all  the 
stages  of  its  progress,  as  being  unsatisfactory 
in  its  provisions,  made  contn^  to  the  will  of 
the  nation,  and  with  persons  wholly  unau- 
thorized to  transact  such  business.  AM  at- 
tempts to  annul  or  improve  it,  however,  failed, 
and  nothing  remained  but  its  rigid  enforce- 
ment. 

The  time  allowed  the  Indians  to  remain  ex- 
pired on  the  23d  of  May,  1838,  and  immedi- 
ately after  that  day  the  military  commenced 
their  operations.  Families  were  taken  from 
their  houses  and  farms,  leaving  their  furniture, 
fields  and  flocks  as  they  were,  unprotected,  to 
be  posseted  by  they  knew  not  whom,  and  were 
marched  under  strong  guards  to  camps  selected 
to  be  their  starting  places  for  &  distant,  and 
to  them  a  stninge  land.  In  June  nearly  the 
whole  tribe  had  been  taken  from  their  houses 
to  the  camps,  and  some  thousands  wera  started 
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off  on  their  dreary  marcb  westward.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  extreme  heat  of  the  seasoa, 
emigration  waa  soon  suspended,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  Indians  remained  till  the  coming 
autumn. 

On  the  Sabbath,  Aug.  19,  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  administered  for  the  last  time  by  the  mis- 
sionaries, to  as  many  as  could  be  collected  at 
Brainerd  ;  and  early  in  October  the  Cherokee 
people  bid  a  mournful  and  reluctant  adieu  to 
the  country  of  which  they  had  long  and  strenu- 
ously, but  in  vain,  been  endeavoring  to  retain 
possession.  They  were  divided  into  fourteen 
companies,  embracing  nearly  16,000  persons. 
Their  route  lay  through  the  States  of  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  a 
distance  of  six  or  seven  hundred  miles,  and  all 
the  companies  but  one  made  this  journey  by 
land,  consuming  from  three  and  a  half  to  five 
and  a  half  months  on  the  way.  Dwelling,  as 
they  had,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  encamp- 
ments for  four  months  before  starting,  and 
sheltered  only  by  tents  on  the  wav,  and  much 
of  the  time  without  adequate  food  or  clothing, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  great  sufiering  and 
mortality  were  experienced  among  them.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  careful  estimates,  there 
was  an  average  of  from  13  to  15  deaths  a  day 
from  the  time  they  started,  and  by  the  time  the 
last  company  had  reached  its  destination,  be- 
tween 4,000  and  5,000  persons  had  died,  or  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population  in  the 
space  of  ten  months.  This,  it  was  admitted 
by  the  friends  of  the  Oherokees  and  of  the 
mission,  resulted  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
and  not  from  any  unnecessary  exposure  or 
bad  treatment  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
employed  in  carrying  the  deplorable  measure 
into  effect. 

The  dissensions  which  prevailed  among  the 
Cherokees  before  their  removal  were  not  less 
annoying  in  their  new  home.  In  June,  1839, 
after  the  close  of  a  council  during  which  there 
had  been  much  party  heat.  Major  Ridge,  his 
son,  John  Bidge,  and  Elias  Boudinot,  were 
assassinated.  They  had  taken  a  leading  part 
in  the  treaty  of  Dec.  1835,  and  fell  victims  to 
the  enmity  awakened  by  that  measure  in  the 
minds  of  the  opposing  party. 

Omitting,  for  want  of  space,  the  details  of 
re-setUement,  and  the  re-organization  of  the 
mission,  we  find  them,  in  1840,  occupying  four 
stations,  viz.,  Dwight,  Fairfield,  Park  Hill, 
and  Honey  Creek.  Dwight,  as  already  ex- 
plained, is  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Arkansas 
river,  about  500  miles  from  its  junction  with 
the  Mississippi,  or  200  miles  in  a  straight  line. 
This  had  been  the  centre  of  missionary  opera- 
tions for  several  vears  among  the  Cnerokees 
who  early  removed  to  that  country.  The  other 
stations  were  at  no  ^reat  distance  from  this, 
and  there  were  in  this  field,  in  1840,  five  mis- 
sionaries, one  physician,  three  male  and  fifteen 
female  assistants,  two  native  preachers,  and 
one  native  printer,  making  a  total  of  27. 


Among  the  missionaries  were  Messrs.  Woroe»> 
ter  and  Butler,  and  several  others  who  had 
labored  in  the  old  Cherokee  country. 

In  1841,  when  full  returns  began  to  be  re- 
ceived, there  were  five  churches,  and  over  200 
communicants.  There  were  also  five  schools, 
embracing  225  pupils.  The  school  fund  of  the 
Cherokees  was  sufficient  to  support  teachers 
and  furnish  books,  stationery,  &c.,  for  eleven 
public  schools,  and  the  system  was  ready  to  go 
into  operation  as  soon  as  teachers  could  be 
procured.  A  mission  press  was  in  operation 
at  Park  Hill,  and  a  Cherokee  almanac,  an 
edition  of  Cherokee  laws,  and  the  episUes  of 
John,  had  been  printed.  Large  meetings  had 
been  held  for  the  promotion  of  temperance, 
and  about  1.000  of  the  Cherokees  were  living 
in  conformity  to  the  temperance  pledge.  The 
amount  of  printing  executed  at  the  misaon 
press  in  1843,  was  reported  to  be  140,000 
pages.  The  congregation  at  Fairfield  erect- 
ed this  year  a  large  and  convenient  house  of 
worship,  the  old  one  having  become  too 
small. 

In  1844  the  mission  press  execated,  in  ihe 
Cherokee  language,  the  following  worhi,  viz. : 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  5000  copies ;  Gro^el  of 
Matthew,  5000  copies ;  Select  Passages  d 
Scripture,  5000  copies ;  Evils  of  Intoxicating 
Drinks,  5000  ;  a  tract,  Poor  Sarah,  5000 ; 
Christian  Almanac,  1000 ;  making  a  total  of 
26,000  copies,  and  of  1,586,000  pages.  Be- 
sides this,  over  50,000  pages  of  various  works 
were  executed  in  the  Choctaw  language. 

During  the  vears  1846, 1847,  and  1848,  no 
very  marked  changes  were  reported.  Party 
strifes  continued,  and  outrages  on  property  and 
life  were  prevalent,  but  they  were  not  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  interrupt  missionary  labor  at 
either  of  the  stations.  The  general  sentiment 
of  the  people  was  against  the  sale  of  intozicat- 
inff  liquor,  and  some  3000  persons  were  en- 
rolled as  members  of  total  abstinence  societies. 
The  cause  of  education  also  has  an  upwaid 
tendency,  and  two  high  schools,  one  for  boys 
and  one  for  ^rls,  were  established,  and  ue 
necessary  buildings  erected,  at  an  expense  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  each,  all 
which  was  defrayed  by  the  Cherokees  them- 
selves. The  structure  of  their  alphabet  afifoid- 
ed  great  facilities  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, and  the  name  of  George  Guess  will  ew 
be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  friends 
of  Cherokee  learning. 

In  1850  there  were  scattered  over  the  terri- 
tory occupied  by  the  Cherokees,  22  free  pubtic 
schools,  besides  a  boarding-school  at  Dwight, 
three  day  schools,  and  the  two  high  schools. 
The  communicants  numbered  209,  and  the 
printing  for  the  year  amounted  to  1,354^000 
pages. 

The  latest  period  to  which  definite  informa- 
tion has  been  received  is  1853,  and  from  the 
reports  of  that  date  the  following  table  is  com- 
piled : 
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STATIONS. 

■ 

1 
1 

~r 

2 
2 
8 

•  • 

10 

1 

■   • 

1 

1 
1 
1 

4 

■ 

1 
1 

48 
8 
69 
50 
42 

237 

• 

Dwlcht 

25 

Lbm' Grade 

41 

Fairfield 

45 

Park  Hill 

88 

BooejT  CrMk 

Totftln............. 

U9 

In  concluding  this  notice  of  the  Cherokees, 
it  seems  desirable  to  add  the  following  edito- 
rial passage,  from  the  "  Herald"  of  Sept.  1854 : 
"  The  prospects  of  the  Cherokees  seem  to  have 
brightened,  in  certain  directions  within  the 

Sat  year.  The  committee  employed  Rev. 
arcus  Palmer,  M.  D.,  formerly  a  missionary 
of  the  Board  among  these  Indians,  to  act  as 
an  itinerant  daring  the  winter  and  spring ;  and 
he  says,  in  closing  his  labors,  *  The  Cherokee 
nation  is  increasing  fast  in  numbers,  wealth, 
intelligence,  and  civilization.  The  public  po- 
litical mind  is  settled  and  calm^.  The  intem- 
perance and  freqnent  murders  which  now  take 
])Iace,  are  the  effects  of  the  storm  which  years 
since  went  by.  The  causes  being  removed,  the 
evils  are  evidently  subsiding,  and  a  better  state 
of  things  seems  to  be  coming  over  the  people' 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  some  clouds 
still  darken  the  horizon  of  this  interesting  peo- 
ple. A  powerful  revival  of  religion  is  greatly 
needed.  If  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
shall  be  much  longer  withheld,  the  Christian 
will  have  great  occasion  for  solicitude  and 
fear." 

Chodaws. — The  events  of  this  mission,  from 
its  commencement  in  1818  to  1824,  have  been 
sufficiently  noticed.  The  Choctaws  occupied 
the  central  part  of  Mississippi,  extending  en- 
tirely across  the  State,  and  numbering  about 
20,000.  The  nine  stations  occupied  by  the 
mission  were  considerably  dispersed,  and  were 
supplied  with  missiondries,  teachers,  and  farm- 
ers, to  such  an  extent  as  to  carry  the  blessings 
of  religion,  education,  and  the  arts  of  agricul- 
ture, to  nearlv  all  the  people. 

In  1827  a  highly  favorable  report  was  made 
of  the  schools.  That  at  Eliot  had  38  native 
pupils,  many  of  whom  were  studying  geogra- 
phy, arithmetic,  and  book-keeping,  besides  at- 
tending to  writing  and  composition.  Some 
of  them  could  answer  400  questions  on  the 
maps  of  various  countries,  and  could  describe 
the  boundaries  of  the  several  States.  A  similar 
progress  had  been  made  in  all  the  schools.  In 
the  spring  of  this  year  there  was  considerable 
religious  interest  at  Mayhew,  as  the  fruits  of 
which  nine  persons  were  admitted  to  the 
church  in  June.  The  whole  number  of  chil- 
dren instructed  in  tho  Eliot  school,  from  its 
comraencement  to  1828|  waa  185.     In  the 


Sabbath-school  at  Eliot  this  year,  7,732  verses 
of  Scripture  and  of  hymns  were  committed  to 
memory  by  the  boys,  and  2,688  by  the  girls. 
Great  improvements  had  been  made  within 
four  or  five  years  in  the  cultivation  of  land 
and  the  manner  of  living.  The  introduction 
of  whisky  was,  however,  a  great  impediment 
to  civilization,  leading  to  many  vices,  and  often 
to  violence  and  bloodshed. 

In  1829,  the  chief  of  one  laryc  district  re- 
solved to  suspend  the  laws  forbidding  the  im- 
portation of  whisky  for  two  moons,  and  to 
drink  himself  and  permit  others  to  drink  with- 
out restraint  For  this  abuse  of  power  he  was 
removed  from  office,  and  a  i^an  appointed  in 
his  place  who  favored  the  cause  of  morality 
and  religion.  During  this  year  there  was  a 
more  general  attention  to  religion  among  the 
Choctaws  than  at  any  former  period.  The 
three  chiefs  of  the  nation  took  a  very  active 
part  in  favoring  religious  inquiry,  and  in  seve- 
ral instances  meetings  of  three  or  four  days' 
continuance  were  held  at  convenient  places  in 
the  wilderness.  Many  hundreds  manifested 
great  anxiety  to  be  instructed,  and  to  become 
experimentally  acquainted  with  the  Gospel, 
and  fifty  or  sixty  native  converts  were  added 
to  the  churches.  It  was  regarded  as  a  won- 
derful display  of  divine  power  and  grace,  and 
was  a  subject  of  praise  and  joy  both  to  the 
missionaries  and  t^  the  churches,  which  had 
aided  them  in  their  work.  At  the  same  time 
school-books  and  hj^nn-books,  which  had  been 
printed  in  Boston,  in  the  Choctaw  language, 
were  furnishing  the  elements  of  knowledge  to 
as  many  as  were  prepared  to  receive  and  use 
them.  In  each  of  the  three  districts  into 
which  the  nation  was  divided,  intemperance 
received  a  powerful  check,  the  laws  against 
whisky  were  rigidly  enforced,  the  people  were 
better  clothed,  the  lands  were  better  tilled, 
and  in  every  respect  the  improvement  was 
verv  striking. 

In  the  early  part  of  1830,  the  Choctaws  be- 
gan to  be  seriously  disturbed  with  the  ques- 
tion of  their  removal  to  a  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  In  March  of  that  year  a  treaty 
waa  ms^e  between  the  Choctaw  nation  and 
the  government ;  but  it  was  not  ratified,  and 
was  of  no  effect  In  the  following  September,  a 
deputation  from  the  government  visited  the 
Choctaws,  and  tried  to  persuade  them  to  sell 
their  country,  and  remove  across  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  The  Choctaws,  in  council,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  sixty,  twenty  from 
each  district,  to  consider  the  subject  and  make 
a  reply,  and  their  report  was  unanimously 
against  making  any  treaty.  Their  report  waa 
approved  by  the  whole  bodv  of  the  nation 
assembled ;  and,  supposing  uiat  the  matter 
was  at  an  end,  most  of  them  returned  to  their 
homes.  The  next  day  the  commissioners  for 
the  government  assembled  the  few  who  re- 
mained, and  by  various  threats  and  promises 
induced  them  to  sign  the  treaty,    when  it 
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was  known  by  the  people  that  their  country 
was  sold,  it  produced  a  general  feeling  of  in- 
dignation. A  large  majority  of  the  captains 
and  warriors  were  strongly  opposed  to  it,  and 
the  chiefs  who  were  instrumental  in  forming 
the  treaty  were  turned  out  of  office,  and  others 
elected  in  their  places. 

By  the  treaty  the  Choctaws  ceded  to  the 
United  States  all  their  lands  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  agreed  to  be  removed  to  lands 
provided  for  them  west  of  the  Arkansas  ter- 
ritory ;  one-half  as  soon  as  the  fall  of  1832, 
and  the  remainder  in  one  year  from  that  date, 
at  the  expense  of  the  government ;  food  to  be 
furnished  to  them  on  the  way,  and  for  one  year 
after  their  arrival.  No  provision  was  made 
in  the  treaty  for  refunding  any  part  of  the 
money  expended  by  the  Board,  in  establishing 
and  sustaming  the  mission,  amounting,  since  its 
commencement,  to  more  than  960,000,  besides 
the  labors  of  some  30  missionaries  and  assist- 
ants, for  12  years.  Besides,  the  missionaries 
of  the  Board  were  expressly  forbidden  by  the 
commissioners,  in  writing,  to  be  present  at  the 
treaty  ground,  though  the  presence  of  all  other 
persons  was  allowed.  The  treaty  was  ratified 
at  Washington,  and  its  effects  were  sadly  visi- 
ble on  the  Choctaw  nation,  producing,  as 
among  the  Chcrokees,  distress  and  desponden- 
cy among  some ;  idleness  and  intemperance 
among  others;  and  extensive  divisions  and 
confusion  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
The  influence  of  this  state  of  things  on  reli- 
gious meetings,  schools,  agriculture,  and  all  the 
means  used  for  the  improvement  of  the  people 
was  disastrous. 

Many  had  been  received  to  the  churches  as 
the  fruit  of  the  late  revival,  and  the  whole 
number  of  communicants  in  the  spring  of 
1831,  was  estimated  at  360,  and  the  number  of 
baptized  children  at  244.  The  number  of 
scholars  in  all  the  schools  was  about  235  ;  of 
these,  144  were  boys  and  91  were  girls ;  112 
were  full  blood  Choctaws,  and  109  were  mix- 
ed ;  86  read  in  the  New  Testament,  and  75  in 
any  English  book;  37  used  only  Choctaw 
books,  and  165  both  Choctaw  and  English  ; 
74  studied  geography,  63  arithmetic  ;  148 
wrote ;  16  composed  in  Choctaw,  49  in  Eng- 
lish, and  24  in  both  languages.  Besides 
these,  a  large  number  of  adults  were  taught 
to  read  their  own  language  with  ease,  and 
many  of  them  learnt  to  write.  The  Choc- 
taw Sunday-school  Union  embraced  6  schools, 
20  teachers  and  180  scholars,  of  whom  7  had 
been  recently  received  into  the  church.  The 
Gospels  of  Luke  and  of  John  had  been  trans- 
latea  by  Mr.  Wright ;  a  work  on  Scripture 
history  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Williams, 
and  printed,  and  other  works  were  in  a  state 
of  forwardness.  The  missionaries  at  this  pe- 
riod were  Rev.  Cyrus  Kingsbury  and  Rev.  Cy- 
rus Byington,  assisted  by  4  farmers,  2  teachers, 
3  catechists,  and  the  wives  of  the  missionaries 
and  others. 


Such  wai  the  general  state  of  the  misBioB  at 
the  time  of  the  treaty.  Such  was  the  degree 
of  elevation  and  forwardness  which  had  been 
secured  by  the  thirteen  years  of  missionary  lar 
bor  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  Choc> 
taw  nation  ;  enough  certainly  to  warrant  the 
belief  that  another  such  time  of  service  in  that 
field,  could  it  have  been  unintermpted,  woold 
have  rendered  that  people  in  a  high  degree  in- 
telligent,  civilized  and  Christiani^.  • 

The  spring  of  1832  found  a  large  body 
of  the  Choctaws  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Mississippi.  They  had  been  removed,  through 
forests  and  swamps  of  500  miles,  during  a 
winter  of  great  severity,  and  great  sufferine 
had  been  endured ;  men  and  women,  the  old 
and  the  young,  the  decrepid  and  the'sick,  were 
all  included  in  this  melancholy  exodus  from 
the  homes  and  improvements  which  they  had 
cherished ;  and  multitudes  of  them  were  poor- 
ly clothed  and  fed  ;  bare-footed ;  without  sbd- 
ter,  and  in  this  condition  often  overtaken  by 
snow-storms  in  the  dreary  forests  of  that  re^ 
gion.  In  crossing  the  swamps  of  the  Miass- 
sippi  large  numbers,  with  their  horses,  were 
surrounded  by  the  rising  waters,  from  which 
there  was  no  possibilitv  of  escape.  The  cap- 
tain of  a  steamboat  who  rescued  one  company 
of  Choctaws  who  had  been  six  days  in  this  pe- 
rilous condition,  said  that  he  saw  at  least  a 
hundred  horses  standing,  frozen  dead  in  the 
mud.  Before  the  spring  of  1833  the  Choptaw 
nation  had  all  been  removed  to  their  new 
homes,  if  homes  these  children  of  the  forest 
could  be  said  to  have  on  earth. 

In  their  report  for  1833,  the  Board  say, 
*'  Definite  information  respecting  the  number 
of  the  Choctaws  who  have  become  settled  in 
their  new  country  has  not  been  received.  It 
is  probably  between  10,000  and  14,000.  The 
number  of  the  whole  tribe  before  their  remov- 
al commenced,  was  estimated  at  18,000  or 
20,000.  They  generally  appear  to  be  satisfied 
with  their  new  country,  and  are  laboring  with 
a  good  degree  of  vigor  to  prepare  for  them- 
selves fields  and  comfortable  residences,  and 
manifest  considerable  industry  and  public  spi- 
rit, though  they  have  obviously  sufilered  in 
their  habits  and  moral  character  by  their  ex- 
posures to  temptation  while  preparing  to  re- 
move, and  while  on  their  long  and  hazardous 
journey." 

The  new  territory  occupied  by  the  Choc- 
taws is  situated  between  the  Arkansas  and 
Red  rivers,  west  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  with 
Texas  on  the  south,  and  the  Seminoles  and 
Cherokees  on  the  north.  As  several  of  the 
missionaries  removed  with  the  Indians,  they 
began  at  an  early  day  to  locate  the  missions, 
and  in  1834  there  were  five  stations,  viz.: 
Wheelock,  Bethabara,  Clear  Creek,  Bok  Tuk- 
lo,  and  Cedron.  These  stations  were  all  near 
Red  river,  or  Little  river,  a  northern  branch, 
and  not  far  from  the  south-western  comer  of 
Arkansas.    The  missionaries  were  Ber.  Messrs. 
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fingsbniy  and  BjiDgton,  Alfred  Wright, 
LoriDg  S.  Williams,  and  H.  B.  Wilson,  the 
latter  also  a  physician.  There  were  three 
churches  ;  one  at  Wheelock,  one  at  Bathabara, 
and  one  at  Bok  Tnklo.  The  first  had  71  mem- 
bers, 60  of  whom  were  professors  of  religion  be- 
fore their  removal ;  the  second  had  113  mem- 
bers, and  the  third  23.  The  missionaries 
preached  as  mnch  as  their  impaired  health 
would  allow,  and  there  was  some  serious  in- 
quiry and  a  few  hopeful  conversions.  Six  or 
eight  schools  for  instruction  in  the  Choctaw 
language  were  either  opened  or  ready  to  go 
into  operation,  but  they  were  entirely  inter- 
rupted by  the  sickness  which  broke  out  in  the 
preceding  autumn,  and  prevailed  to  a  fearful 
extent,  in  some  populous  neighborhoods  one 
in  every  fifteen  died,  and  not  a  child  under  a 
year  old  was  left.  "  The  wretchedness  of  the 
people,  without  suitable  food,  or  medicine,  or 
nursing,  was  heart-rending,  and  altogether  be- 
yond description.*'  In  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn of  1834,  sickness  also  prevailed  to  an 
alarming  extent,  and  the  schools  were  suspend- 
ed, and  the  mission  families  were  almost  ^-nolly 
taken  up  with  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  dy- 
ing. It  was  estimated  that  one  in  ten  of  the 
members  of  the  churches,  manv  of  them  pro- 
mising young  persons,  were  hurried  to  the 
grave.  In  the  autumn  of  1835,  Eagle  Town 
and  Pine  Bid^e  were  added  to  the  sta- 
tions, and  occupied  by  Messrs.  Byington  and 
Kingsbury.  Each  station  had  a  school  and  a 
competent  teacher,  and  the  whole  number  of 
pupils  was  365.  A  new  church  was  formed  in 
1836,  and  the  total  membership  was  225. 
Several  tracts  in  the  Choctaw  language  were 
printed,  amounting,  in  all,  to  30,500  pages. 
From  this  period  to  1840,  no  very  important 
changes  occurred  in  the  mission. 

From  May  1840  to  May  1841,  85  persons 
were  admitted  to  the  churches,  more  by  far 
than  during  any  preceding  year  since  the  re- 
moval of  the  Choctaws.  The  whole  number 
of  members  was  now  314.  The  cause  of  tem- 
perance had  made  considerable  progress,  and 
m  one  district  300  were  reported  as  having 
signed  the  temperance  pledge.  In  1842,  one 
of  the  missionaries,  who  was  with  the  Choc- 
taws before  their  removal,  wrote,  —  "  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  there  never  has  been,  since 
I  have  been  acquainted  with  this  people,  a 
season  of  so  much  interest  as  the  present. 
Their  crops  were  never  better ;  there  never  was 
more  peace  and  friendship;  there  never  was 
less  sickness ;  and  drunkenness  has  decreased 
a  hundred  per  cent,  at  least."  In  1843  there 
was  an  accession  of  more  than  a  hundred  to 
the  churches,  the  total  membership  amounting 
to  459.  The  religious  interest  continued,  and 
in  1844  one  of  the  missionaries  writes,  —  "  In 
no  year  since  the  Choctaws  came  to  this  coun- 
try, have  we  been  permitted  to  witness  greater 
displays  of  the  power  and  ^race  of  uod  in 
the  salvation  of  sinners."    Nearly  100  were 


received  by  profession  this  year,  and  the  mem- 
bership increased  to  546.  Between  80  and  90 
were  added  in  1845,  and  in  1846  the  largo 
number  of  218  were  received,  making  the  num- 
ber of  members  769.  During  this  long  season 
of  spiritual  refreshing,  increased  attention  was 

Eaid  to  education,  and  to  the  printing  of  the 
criptures  and  religious  tracts.  The  four  Gos- 
peb  nad  been  printed,  and  3,000  copies  put  in 
circulation,  besides  other  portions  of  the  New 
Testament. 

The  existence  of  slavery  both  among  the 
Choctaws  and  Cherokees  had  been  a  fact  well 
understood  for  many  years,  and  the  relation 
of  the  missionaries  and  the  mission  churches 
to  this  evil,  had  been  a  matter  of  increasing 
solicitude  to  the  friends  of  these  missions.  In 
1848,  Bev.  Mr.  Treat,  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
visited  these  nations  for  the  special  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  facts  on  this  subject  His 
inquiries  related  to  the  origin  of  slavery  among 
these  tribes,  its  character,  the  number  of  slaves, 
their  treatment,  laws  relating  to  slavery,  effects 
of  slavery,  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon 
it,  and  its  prospective  termination.  In  his  re- 
port to  the  Board,  at  its  meeting  in  Boston, 
Sept  1848,  he  not  only  presented  a  full  and 
clear  statement  on  the  above  points,  but  also 
in  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  missions,  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  reference  to  slavery, 
the  instruction  of  slaveholding  converts,  the 
admission  of  slaveholders  to  tne  church,  the 
treatment  of  slaveholders  in  the  church,  and 
the  employment  of  slave  labor.  This  report, 
drawn  up  with  exceeding  clearness  and  force, 
was  published  in  the  Herald  of  October  1848, 
together  with  an  important  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Treat  ana  the  Choctaw  and  Cher- 
okee missionaries  on  the  same  subject 

From  these  documents  it  appeared,  that  in 
the  Cherokee  churches  there  were  24  slave- 
holders, and  in  the  Choctaw  thurches  38,  and 
that  the  number  of  slaves  held  by  them  was 
considerably  over  one  hundred.  It  also  ap- 
peared that  the  missionaries  themselves  em- 
ployed slave  labor  in  the  cultivation  of  land, 
sometimes  hiring  slaves,  at  other  times  buying 
them,  "  with  their  own  consent,  and  with  the 
understanding  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
work  out  the  purchase  money,  and  then  be 
free."  For  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  mission- 
aries in  defence  of  this  practice,  and  their  feel- 
ings in  regard  to  it,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  report  as  above. 

Botn  the  Cherokee  and  Choctaw  nations  had 
made  stringent  laws  for  the  protection  of 
slavery,  the  Choctaws  especially,  enacting  in 
1846,  that  any  missionary  or  preacher,  who 
should  be  found  **  to  take  an  active  part  in 
favoring  the  principles  and  notions  of  the 
most  fatal  ana  destructive  doctrines  of  abo- 
litionism," should  be  compelled  to  leave  the 
nation,  and  forever  stay  out  of  it ;  and  they 
also  enacted,  that  to  teach  a  slave  to  rend, 
write,  or  sing,  without  the  consent  of  the  owniT, 
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a  person  of  abo- 


Aonld  bo  sniBcieBt  1 
lition  i)rinciples. 

HftTiofr  made  the  Deeded  investigations, 
through  its  Secretory,  in  regard  to  the  qoestion 
of  sUverj  in  th«se  churchen,  and  ascertaioed 
the  views  of  tbe  miaaionaric^  ;  and  baviug  dis- 
tinctly stated  the  principles  that  would  govern 
its  own  action,  tbe  Board  continued  its  si  ~  ' 
of  tbe  Choctaw  and  Cherokee  miasioas, 
belief  that  divine  Providence  wonld  indicate 
from  year  to  year  such  further 
OQcbt  to  be  adopted  relative  to  this  delicate 
and  difficult  subject. 

During  each  year  since  the  foregoing  trans- 
actions, there  have  been  accessions  to  tl^  Choc- 
tair  cbnrchei>,  and  diligent  attention  boa  been 
given  to  tbe  schools,  and  to  the  printing  of  tbe 
Scriptures  and  of  tracts.  Bnt  these  labors  and 
their  results  have  been  of  so  aniform  a  charac' 
ter  as  not  to  require  an  extended  notice,  ex- 
cept as  they  relate  to  the  present  condition  of 
the  mission.  The  Herald  for  January  1854 
reported  129  odmisaioos  to  the  churches  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year,  and  conunended  the 
Choctaw  governmeut  for  its  zeal  in  execntiog 
its  temperance  lows.  A  '■  high  institution  of 
Itwuing  "  had  recently  been  established  by  a 
Choctaw  cooQcil,  the  course  of  study  to  be 
such  OS  is  usually  taught  in  the  best  f^ale 
institutions  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
Herald  for  Sept  1854,  mention  is  made  of 
moch  seriousoess  at  some  of  the  stations,  and 
a  few  conversions.  In  the  same  number  Hr, 
Kingsbury  writes,  "  In  all  the  region  of  couo- 
try  where  I  labor,  there  is  veiy  little  drinking ; 
nor  is  there  any  other  open  vice,  except  that  a 
portion  of  the  commoDi^  do  not  regard  the 
Sabbath." 


II 


The  fot^^tnng  tables  exhibit  with  tolerable 
accuracy  tte  present  state  of  tbe  Choctaw 
mission  chorchcs  and  schools. 

At  the  mectju^  of  the  Board  in  September 
hist,  the  Prudential  Committee  reported  a  state 
of  things  in  the  Choctaw  nation,  which  seemed 
to  call  for  special  action.  It  appeared  that  the 
Choctaw  Council  hod  recently  enacted  a  law, 
prohibiting  the  instruction  of  slaves,  or  (he 
children  of  slaves,  at  any  school  or  academy, 
by  any  person  connected  th^^with ;  and  also 
directing  the  expulsion  from  the  nation  of  all 
such  persons,  missionaries  or  teachers,  ns 
should  be  found  violating  this  statute.  This 
was  simply  re-offirming  the  old  law  of  1846, 
before  referred  to,  which,  however,  had  so  far 
remained  a  dead  letter  that  the  mimionariea 
had  continued  to  tfach  slaves  and  their  child- 
ren without  interruption.  The  fresh  promnl. 
gation  of  such  alaw  indicated  a  determioatioD 
to  enforce  its  requisitions,  and  tbe  Prudential 
Committee  decided  that  the  Board  could  not 
conscieutwns.ly  maintain  its  connection  with 
the  Choctaw  schools  npon  snch  condiliona. 
This  decision  was  approved  by  the  missioni- 

I,  and  was  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
principles  Uid  down  in  the  well-known  letttf 
of  Mr.  Treat,  in  18i8.  See  tbe  Herald  for 
October  of  that  year. 

The  snWect,  on  being  broua^ht  before  the 
Board  at  Hartford,  was  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee, who  reported  resolutions  which,  after  at 
animated  and  protracted  discus^on,  were 
adopted  in  the  following  form  : 

"  JUsoived,  That  the  Board  acknowled^, 
with  gratitude  to  God,  the  wisdom  and  fidelity 
with  which,  BO  far  as  appears  from  tbe  docu- 
ments which  bavc  been  submitted  to  them,  the 
Prudential  Committee  arc  advising  and  direct- 
ing the  missionaries  among  the  ChoctaWB,  in 
conformitv  with  the  principles  presented  by 
them  in  tneir  correspondence  with  those  mis- 
sionaries, reported  to  the  Board  in  1848. 

"  Rtaolvtd,  That  the  decision  of  the  Prndai- 
tial  Committee,  with  the  concnirenoe  of  the 
missionaries,  not  to  conduct  the  boarding- 
schools  in  the  Choctaw  nation,  in  coorormity 
with  tbe  principles  prescribed  by  the  recent 
legislatiou  of  the  Choctaw  Council,  meets  the 
cordial  approbation  of  the  Board. 

"  Ritohcd,  That  the  commission  given  by 
Christ  to  his  disciples,  tojgo  and  teacn  all  na- 
tions and  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture, which  is  the  warrant  of  Christian  mis- 
sions, is  to  be  respected  and  obeyed  in  all  the 
operations  and  by  all  the  missionaries  of  the 
Board ;  and  that  while  our  missioDaries  arooog 
the  GhoctawB  are  allowed  in  fact  to  preach 
the  Goepel  to  all  persons,  of  whatever  com- 
plexion or  condition,  osihcybave  opportunity, 

'  to  preach  it  in  all  ns  applications  to  hu- 
dinracter  and  duty,  tbey  are  to  continue 
patiently  in  the  work." 

These  resolutions  were  understood  and  iu- 
tended  as  a  full  endorsement  by  the  Board  of 
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the  principles  of  the  letter  lust  referred  to,  and 
upon  which  the  CommitUe  had  been  acting  for 
BIZ  years,  on  their  own  responsibility.  But 
recent  events  seemed  to  demand  that  the  Boards 
in  its  corporate  capacity,  should  assume  this 
responsibility,  and  thie  it  did,  in  the  form  of 
the  above  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  by 
nearly  a  unanimous  vote. 

At  the  period  of  closing  this  article  it  re- 
mains a  doubtful  question,  whether  the  mis- 
sionaries will  be  allowed  to  preach  the  Gospel 
among  the  Choctaws  in  the  full  and  unqualified 
manner  required  in  the  last  of  these  resolutions, 
or  whether,  bein^  forbiddra  to  do  this,  they 
will  retire  from  the  field. 

Osages. — The  mission  among  the  Osage  In- 
dians was  commenced  in  1820,  by  a  Presbyte- 
rian bodv,  called  the  **  United  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary SocieW.**  At  that  period  the  Osage 
tribe  consisted  of  two  divisions,  located  at  a 
eonsiderable  distance  from  each  other,  the  one 
called  the  Osa^es  of  the  Neosho,  and  the  otiier 
the  Osages  of  Missouri.  The  former  dwelt 
upon  the  Neosho,  or  Grand  river,  a  northern 
branch  of  the  Arkansas,  west  of  Missouri ;  and 
the  latter  occupied  a  territory  in  Missouri,  150 
miles  fie^ther  nortL 

The  first  station  occupied  by  the  above 
named  society  was  at  Union,  among  the  Osages 
of  the  Neosho,  on  the  west  side  of  that  river, 
and  about  20  miles  from  its  mouth.  In  1823 
a  farming  settlement  was  formed  at  Hopcfield, 
four  miles  from  Union,  the  design  of  which 
wafl  to  teach  the  Osages  the  arts  and  advanr 
ta^  of  agriculture.  Manv  families  settled  at 
this  place,  and  the  labor  oi  the  farm  was  car- 
ried on  with  much  courage  and  zeal ;  but  a 
threatened  war  with  other  tribes  alarmed  them, 
ftnd  some  of  them  fled  to  Union  for  protection. 
A  year  or  two  later  the  place  was  nearly  ruined 
by  an  inundation,  which  swept  away  all  their 
crops,  houses,  fences,  and  every  movable  thing. 
At  Union,  meanwhile,  a  school  was  gathered, 
Tery  small  at  first,  but  increasing,  till  in  1826 
it  numbered  50  scholars. 

Among  the  Osages  of  Missouri  two  stations 
were  formed,  one  at  Harmony,  near  the  west- 
ern line  of  Missouri,  on  a  branch  of  the  Osage 
river ;  and  one  at  Neosho,  60  miles  from  Har- 
mony. Some  progress  was  made  in  teaching 
the  Indians,  and  especially  in  training  them  to 
agricultural  habits.  But  they  were  a  migra- 
tory tribe,  accustomed  to  long  hunting  expe- 
ditions, and  not  stationary  more  than  four  or 
five  months  in  the  year,  so  that  it  was  extremely 
difiScult  to  do  them  good. 

In  June,  1826,  a  union  was  formed  between 
the  American  Board  and  the  United  Foreign 
Missionary  Societv,  and  from  that  period  tne 
Board  shared  in  tne  ^k>on6ibility  oi  the  Osage 
mission.  But  the  pe^Rar  habits  of  the  Osages, 
and  their  frequent  intercourse  with  whke  tra- 
ders, who  exerted  upon  them  a  most  corrupt- 
ing influence,  nearly  baffled  all  attempts  to 
benefit  them  either  m  a  spiritual  or  temporal 


respect  The  difficulty  was  further  increased 
bv  treaties  formed  at  different  times  with  the 
United  States,  by  which  the  Osages  ceded 
large  portions  of  their  territory,  and  were  finally 
removed  to  a  considerable  distance  farther 
west,  and  north  of  the  Cherokee  country.  The 
old  stations  were  thus  broken  up,  and  the 
Osage  mission  was  abandoned.  In  view  of 
this  result  the  Board  say,  in  their  report  for 
1836: 

"  A  retrospect  of  the  history  of  this  mission 
cannot  be  taken  without  awakening  many  pain- 
ful emotions.  Very  few,  if  any  of  the  adults 
of  the  tribe  have  been  induced  to  exchan^ 
their  sav^e  and  migratory  habits  for  a  civil- 
ized and  industrious  life ;  or  to  substitute  the 
Christian  doctrines  and  practice  for  their  ridi- 
culous and  absurd  superstitions ;  nor  do  they 
seem  to  have  been  in  any  way  benefitted  as  to 
their  character  and  condition,  llie  number 
of  youths  educated  in  their  schools  has  been 
comparatively  small,  and  of  this  small  number 
few  have  given  evidence  that  the  Gospel,  un- 
der whose  daily  influence  they  sat  for  years, 
has  been  to  them  the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation; while  many  have  returned  to  their 
friends  and  former  manner  of  life,  and  become 
as  filthy  and  debased  as  those  who  never  en- 
ioyed  such  advantages ;  and  not  a  few  others 
have  been  enticed  away  to  sink  into  the  low- 
est depths  of  pollution  and  misery.  The 
amount  of  funds  expended  on  the  mission  has 
been  great ;  and  so  also  has  been  the  number 
of  laborers  who  have  engaged  in  promoting  it. 
Not  a  few  of  these,  after  going  through  a 
course  of  arduous  service,  have  gone  down  to 
the  grave,  the  victims  of  disease  and  hardship ; 
others,  worn  down  by  toil,  and  disheartened  by 
opposing  difficulties,  have  retired  from  the  field 
with  broken  constitutions ;  while  the  remnant, 
after  having  labored  with  much  fidelity  and 
patience  nearly  15  years,  have  felt  themselves 
compelled  to  abandon  the  work,  leaving  the 
Osages,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  more  mis- 
erable and  hopeless,  both  as  to  condition  and 
character,  than  they  were  when  the  mif^sion 
was  commenced  among  them."      ^ 

Notwithstanding  this  most  deplorable  and 
discouraging  result,  cu*cumstances  encouraged 
the  hope,  in  some  minds,  that  something  might 
be  done  to  benefit  the  Osages,  and  during  tho 
following  year,  measures  were  adopted  for  re- 
establishing the  mission.  It  seemed  probable 
that  the  tribe  would  be  permitted  to  remain 
upon  their  new  territory,  and  many  of  them, 
particularly  those  who  had  been  connected 
with  the  agricultural  establishment  at  Hope- 
dale,  manifested  a  disposition  to  abandon  the 
chase  and  cultivate  the  soil.  Funds  were  also 
expected  from  the  sale  of  the  old  mission 
buildings  and  improvements,  and  the  govern- 
ment, agreeably  to  treaty,  had  furnished  those 
Osages  who  wished  to  engage  in  agriculture, 
with  farming  implements,  and  aid  in  procuring 
stock.    Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  B^ 
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qua,  who  hod  labored  much  with  this  tribe, 
visited  their  towns,  in  the  aatumn  of  1836,  and 
selected  a  spot  for  a  large  agricultural  colony, 
on  the  western  branch  of  the  Neosho.  He 
had  made  considerable  progress  in  preparing 
the  reqnisite  buildings  and  other  improvements, 
and  a  preacher  and  school-teacher  were  expect- 
ed to  join  him  as  soon  as  circumstances  would 
permit.    But  during  the  following  summer,  a 

Eortion  of  the  tribe  began  to  manifest  their 
ostility  to  the  enterprise,  the  cattle  belonging 
to  the  station  were  killed,  and  other  property 
seized ;  the  settlers  themselves  were  threatened 
and  assaulted,  and  the  chiefe  justified  these 
savage  acts.  The  annoyance  became  so  ^reat 
that  neither  usefulness  nor  safetv  could  be 
hoped  for,  and  Mr.  Kequa  removed  his  effects 
and  left  the  Osage  country.  No  mission  has 
since  been  attempted  among  them. 

Ckickasaws. — ^The  Chickasaw  Indians  origin- 
ally occupied  the  northern  portion  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  and  numbered  about  3,000. 
The  first  mission  among  them  was  commenced 
by  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
in  1821 ;  but  was  transferred  to  the  Board,  in 
December,  1827.  The  number  of  stations  at 
the  time  of  the  transfer  was  four,  viz. :  Mon- 
roe, Tokshish,  Martyn,  and  Caney  Creek. 

In  1827  there  was  an  interesting  revival  at 
Munroe,  and  it  extended  to  the  whole  country 
round,  and  continued  manv  months.  "  People 
came  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  inquire  what 
these  things  meant,  and  some  of  the  most  hope- 
less, stubborn  sinners,  were  the  first  subjects  of 
the  work."  Six  were  admitted  to  the  church 
at  Munroe  this  year ;  and  in  1829  seventeen 
were  admitted  to  the  church  at  Tokshish,  and 
25  children  of  believing  parents  were  baptized. 
Schools  were  taught  at  three  of  the  stations, 
the  number  of  scholars  varying  from  20  to  30. 
Most  of  these  children  learned  ta  read  and 
write,  and  many  of  them  became  acquainted 
with  geography  and  history,  besides  acqitiring 
a  knowl^ge  oi  the  English  language.  During 
the  years  1828  and  1829,  a  great  reformation 
took  place  amon^  the  Chickasaws,  in  regard 
to  the  use  ot  intoxicating  liquors.  The  leading 
men  discountenanced  and  nearly  prevented  the 
sale  of  whisky,  and  one  of  the  missionaries 
remarked  that  he  had  not  seen  an  intoxicated 
Indian  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

For  two  or  three  years  previous  to  1830, 
the  people  had  been  agitatea  with  the  question 
of  selling  their  lands  to  the  United  States,  and 
removing  to  a  region  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  State  of  Mississippi  extended  its  own  laws 
over  the  Indians,  which  broke  the  force  of 
their  temperance  and  other  laws,  and  intemper- 
ance with  its  associated  vices  prevailed  through 
the  nation  "  like  an  overwhelming  tide."  In 
the  fall  of  1830,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
the  Chickasaws,  by  which  they  agreed  to  sell 
their  land  and  remove  west  oi  the  Mississippi, 
j)rovided  a  country  could  be  found  for  them 
with  which  they  should  be  pleased.  A  delegation 


was  sent  to  explore  the  new  country,  and  on 
their  return  they  reported  in  favor  of  a  tract  of 
land  lying  between  the  Sabine  and  Red  rivers, 
in  the  province  of  Texas.  But  this  report  was 
never  acted  upon,  and  the  treaty  was  not  rati- 
fied. The  Indians,  therefore,  still  remained  in 
suspense,  and  in  great  despopdency,  the  State 
laws  b^inning  to  operate  severely  upon  them, 
and  their  intercourse  with  the  whites  leading 
them  into  temptation  and  moral  debasement. 

This  state  or  things  greatly  interrupted  mis- 
sionary labor,  and  yet  there  was  considerable 
seriousness  in  the  churches,  and  some  who  had 
been  excommunicated  returned,  and  gave  evi- 
dence of  sincere  repentance.  Two  of  the 
schools  were  maintained  with  an  average  of 
25  or  30  scholars. 

In  October,  1832,  a  new  treaty  was  formed 
by  which  the  lands  of  the  Chickasaws  were  to 
be  sold  in  the  same  manner  as  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  proceeds  paid 
over  to  them,  out  of  which  they  were  to  pur- 
chase a  new  country  and  remove  themselves ; 
provided  however,  that  if  they  could  find  no 
new  country  that  suited  them,  they  might  re- 
main permanently  on  one-third  of  the  territory 
held  by  them,  they  beinp^  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  But  they  must 
not  remain  settled  together,  on  one  compact 
third  of  their  country,  but  must  be  dispersed 
over  the  whole  of  it.  This  arrangement  greatly 
aggravated  the  troubles  of  the  Indians ;  for 
white  intruders  kept  pressing  upon  them  from 
all  quarters,  harrassing  them  by  vexatious  law- 
suits and  depredations  upon  their  property, 
and  introducing  large  quantities  of  liquor, 
which  was  sold  often  at  an  enormous  price. 
"  No  less  than  300  gallons  of  these  liquors  were 
brought  into  the  single  neighborhood  of 
Tokshish,  within  a  period  of  three  months, 
where  a  groceiy  for  tne  sale  of  them  had  been 
erected,  near  the  house  of  God."  The  more 
intelligent  Indians  complained  and  remonstrat- 
ed wittiout  effect. 

Some  of  the  missionaries  lingered  on  the 
ground,  endeavoring,  against  every  disadvan- 
tage, to  keep  up  the  churches  and  schools, 
until  1834,  when  the  mission  was  abandoned. 
It  had  been  provided  in  the  treaty,  that  the 
Indians  might  sell  the  reservations  upon  which 
they  remained,  and  this  fact  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  purchasers,  who  entered  the  country 
with  money  and  whisky,  and  exerted  a  most 
corrupting  and  ruinous  influence  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Indian  settlements. 
They  were  at  first  tempted  with  strong  drink, 
carried  to  every  man's  door ;  and  then  excited 
with  the  hope  of  making  large  gains  by  selling 
their  lands ;  and  when  they  received  their  pay- 
ments, with  characteriA  improvidence,  they 
gave  themselves  up  to  inieness,  gambling  and 
mtoxi&tion.  They  were  thus  rendered  unfit 
to  receive  instruction,  and  all  hope  of  doing 
them  essential  and  permanent  gooa  was  at  an 
end.    llie  Chickasaws  never  removed  in  a 
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bodv  to  a  new  territory,  bat  have  either  min- 
gled with  other  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
or  Wasted  away  under  the  State  laws  that  were 
extended  over  them. 

Creeks. — ^The  Board  sustained  a  mission 
among  the  Greek  Indians  from  1832  to  1836. 
That  portion  of  the  tribe  to  which  these  labors 
were  airccted,  was  located  at  that  time  in  the 
territory  west  of  Arkansas,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Arkansas  river.  Their  number  was  about 
2,500.  A  much  larger  portion  of  this  tribe, 
some  18,000,  resided  on  lands  owned  by  them 
in  the  State  of  Alabama,  but  with  these  the 
Board  had  no  connection. 

The  first  and  only  missionaries  which  the 
Board  at  any  time  had  among  the  Greek  Indi- 
ans, were  John  Flemming  and  his  wife,  and 
R.'Ij.  Dodge,  physician.  Mr.  Flemming  de- 
voted himself  with  great  zeal  to  the  study  of 
the  Greek  language,  which  no  one  had  ever 
before  attempted  to  reduce  to  writing.  He 
found  it  an  exceedingly  emlfarrassing  work,  on 
account  of  the  numerous  and  difficult  combina- 
tions of  consonants ;  but,  with  the  aid  of  an 
interpreter,  he  prepared  an  elementary  book 
in  the  language,  containing  also  select  portions 
of  Scripture,  amounting  to  100  pages,  of  which 
500  copies  were  printed.  A  few  hymns  were 
also  prepared,  to  be  sun?  at  meetings. 

It  was  found  difficult,  however,  from  the 
first,  to  interest  the  Greeks  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, or  of  education.  They  were  generally 
indifferent  or  hostile  to  the  missionaries  and 
their  operations,  and  the  difficulty  was  in- 
crei^ed  by  the  eflbrts  of  the  government  to 
dispossess  them  of  their  lands,  and  remove 
them  farther  west  It  was  judged,  also,  that 
their  jealousy  was  awakened  by  the  presence 
among  them  of  the  missionaries  of  two  other 
religious  denominations,  viz.,  the  Baptist  and 
the  Methodist.  The  number  attenaing  reli- 
gious meetings  was  at  all  times  small,  and  it 
was  not  found  practicable  to  maintain  a  school 
of  any  promise  within  their  territory. 

In  the  autumn  of  1836,  a  number  of  the 
Indians,  including  some  of  their  chief  men,  for- 
warded a  petition  to  the  United  States*  agent, 
in  their  neighborhood,  requesting  that  the  mis- 
sionaries and  teachers  of  all  denominations 
might  be  removed  from  their  territory.  The 
petition  was  instigated  by  white  men  residing 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  injurious  and  slanderous  charges, 
and,  without  affording  the  missionaries  any 
opportunity  to  examine  or  repel  the  allega- 
tions, they  were  all  directed  immediately  to 
leave  the  Greek  country. 

As  the  Greeks  of  Alabama  had,  a  little  be- 
fore this,  been  removed  to  their  new  country, 
west  of  Arkansas,  composing,  with  those  al- 
ready there,  a  body  of  from  15,000  to  20,000, 
it  was  hoped  that  the  mission  might  be  re- 
sumed among  them  with  better  prospects  of 
success,  as  soon  as  mi^ionaries  coula  be  ob- 
tained ;   but,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  the 


Board,  no  attempt  of  this  kind  has  ever  been 
made. 

Ottawas. — ^The  Ottawa  Indians,  for  whose 
benefit  a  mission  was  commenced  in  1822,  oc- 
cupied five  small  reservations  in  the  north-west- 
ern part  of  Ohio.  They  were  but  a  remnant 
of  the  tribe,  and  numbered  only  about  800 ; 
and  they  were  found  in  a  very  poor  and  de- 
graded state,  their  great  vice  being  an  exces- 
sive fondness  for  ardent  spirits. 

The  mission  was  commenced  at  the  above 
date,  by  the  Western  Missionary  Society,  and 
was  transferred  by  them  to  the  United  For- 
eign Missionary  Society.  The  station  was  at 
Maumee,  about  30  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Maumee  river,  which  empties  into  the 
upper  end  of  Lake  Erie.  The  care  of  the  mis- 
sion was  subsequently  assumed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Board,  and  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1833. 

A  school  was  established  at  Maumee,  which 
in  1828  had  70  pupils,  about  40  of  whom  re- 
mained long  enough  to  make  useful  acquisi- 
tions. Seven  of  them  became  hopefully  pious, 
and  persevered  in  their  Ghristian  course.  A 
good  farm  was  opened  at  the  station,  and  was 

Sut  under  good  cultivation.  The  missionary, 
[r.  Van  Tassel,  was  untiring  in  his  labors, 
but  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  Ottawa  dia- 
lect, which  no  missionary  had  ever  acquired, 
and  as  he  could  find  no  good  interpreter,  he 
could  do  little  in  the  way  of  preacning.  In 
1830,  a  small  church,  formed  several  years  pre- 
vious, but  much  scattered,  the  Lord*s  Supper 
not  having  been  administered  for  six  years, 
was  gathered  and  strengthened,  and  much  so- 
riousness  prevailed. 

During  this  year  Mr.  Yan  Tassel  had  so  far 
mastered  the  Ottawa  language  as  to  prepare 
translations  of  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  ten 
commandments,  and  also  a  few  hymns  and 
spelling  lessons,  which  were  printed  at  Hudson, 
Ohio.  It  was  hoped  that  some  of  the  Indians 
would  now  learn  to  read  their  own  language. 
About  this  time,  however,  they  were  induced 
to  sell  their  lands  lying  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
amounting  to  about  50,000  acres ;  but  most 
of  them  absolutely  refused  to  accept  of  lands 
offered  them  by  the  United  States,  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  or  to  be  removed  to  that  country. 

They  were  thus  left  without  lands  and  with- 
out a  home,  surrounded  by  white  settlers  and 
exposed  to  every  species  of  temptation,  and  in 
the  worst  possible  condition  to  be  benefitted 
by  missionary  labors.  Their  only  prospect 
seemed  to  be  an  unsettled,  wandering  life,  till 
they  should  waste  away  and  disappear.  Their 
mission  was  therefore  discontinuea. 

The  number  of  pupils  connected  with  the 
boarding  school  at  Maumee,  during  the  ten 
years  of  its  existence,  was  about  90.  Nearly 
half  of  these  acquired  an  education  sufficient 
for  the  ordinary  ousiness  of  life.  The  church, 
which  was  formed  in  1823,  had  26  members  at 
the  time  the  mission  was  disbanded,  including 
the  mission  family.    The  congregations  on  the 
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Sabbath,  daring  the  last  year,  averaged  aboat 
80,  and  mach  seriousness  prevailed,  both  among 
the  Indians  and  the  white  settlers,  and  fifteen 
or  twenty  persons  gave  evidence  of  a  change 
of  heart.  It  was  never  practicable,  however, 
to  form  a  temperance  society  among  the  Otta- 
was,  and  the  intemperate  and  quarrelsome  ha- 
bits which  generailv  prevailed  among  them, 
were  the  occasion  of  much  suJ9ering,and  a  hin- 
drance to  all  efibrts  for  bettering  their  con> 
dition. 

Ojibwas. — ^The  Ojibwa  Indians,  called  also 
Chippeways,  are  located  near  the  south-west 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  about  the  head 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  mission 
among  them  was  commenced  in  1830,  at  the  soli- 
citation of  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Amer- 
ican Fur  Company,  who  spent  most  of  the  year 
at  their  trading  posts  in  that  quarter,  and  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  Indians  in  that  re- 
gion. Daring  the  first  vear  the  only  person 
employed  was  Mr.  Frederic  Aver,  a  teacher 
ana  catechist ;  but  in  1831  the  fioard  sent  out 
Bev.  Messrs.  Hall  and  Boutwell,  and  the  next 
year  they  were  joined  by  another  company, 
consisting  of  a  mechanic  and  a  teacher,  with 
their  wives,  and  two  female  teachers. 

They  had  now' four  stations,  viz..  La  Pointe, 
Yellow  Lake,  Sandy  Lake,  and  Leech  Lake. 
The  first  of  these  places  is  on  an  island  in  a 
large  bay,  near  the  south-west  part  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  was  a  place  of  resort  for  large 
numbers  of  Indians,  besides  about  200  who  re- 
sided there.  Yellow  Lake  is  150  or  200  miles 
south-west  of  La  Pointe,  and  was,  in  1832,  the 
residence  of  nearly  400  Indians.  Sandy  Lake 
station,  near  the  Mississippi  river,  had  about 
300  Indians  residing  near  it ;  and  Leech  Lake, 
which  communicated  with  the  Mississippi  by 
one  of  its  western  tributaries,  had  an  Indian 
population  of  700.  Each  of  these  stations  was 
near  the  post  of  one  of  the  American  fur 
traders;  and  though  the  number  of  Indians 
was  not  large,  other  bands,  scattered  over  that 
vast  region,  were  constantly  passing  and  re- 
passing, and  often  remaining  a  considerable 
time  for  the  purposes  of  traffic. 

The  circumstances  supposed  to  favor  this 
mission,  were  the  friendly  disposition  of  most 
of  the  men  engaged  in  the  fur  trade ;  the  loca- 
tion of  the  country,  remote  from  the  influence 
of  unprincipled  white  men ;  and  the  determin- 
ation of  the  agent  and  traders  of  the  American 
Fur  Company  that  no  intoxicating  liqaors 
should  be  used  in  trade  with  the  Indians.  The 
principal  obstacles  to  be  encountered  were  the 
migratory  and  warlike  character  of  the  In- 
dians ;  the  difficulty  of  supporting  missionary 
families  in  a  region  so  remote  and  dreary ;  and 
the  opposition  of  a  few  French  Catholics  from 
Canada,  engaged  in  the  fur  trade. 

Schools  were  opened  at  an  early  period  of 
the  mission  at  three  of  the  stations,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  in  them  all  in  1834  was  be- 
tween 40  and  50.    A  church  was  organized  at 


Jjk  Pointe  in  the  scunmer  of  1833,  consisUng 
of  12  persons,  inclading  the  mission  &milies. 
In  July  1834,  Mr.  Ely,  of  the  Sandy  Lake 
station,  removed  to  Fon  da  Lac,  at  the  wesv 
ern  extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  as  affording  a 
more  promismg  field  of  permanent  missionary 
labor.  The  missionaries  had  made  so  much 
progress  in  the  acquisition  of  the  Ojibwa  lan- 
guage in  1835,  as  to  pr^Kire  for  the  press 
quite  a  number  of  books,  among  wliich  were  a 
spelling-book,  Gallaadet's  Picture  Beading  and 
Defining  Book,  a  selection  of  Stories,  a  treatise 
on  Natural  History,  and  a  book  of  hymns. 

In  1836  the  Yellow  Lake  station  was  re- 
moved fifty  miles  south-west,  to  Pokegn- 
ma  Lake,  where  the  soil  was  better,  and  fish 
and  game  more  abundant  During  this  year 
there  was  an  increased  interest  in  hearing  4i]e 
Gospel  read  and  preached,  and  some  of  the 
Indians  manifestea  an  anxioas  conoem  for 
their  salvation.  Two  Indians,  a  man  and  his 
wife,  were  hopefully  converted,  and  received  to 
the  church.  In  1837  the  church  at  La  Pointe 
numbered  nine,  exclusive  of  the  mission  family, 
and  a  new  church  of  three  adult  Indians  and 
the  mission  family,  was  organized.  The  schools 
were  all  in  successful  operation,  and  qalte  a 
number  of  Ojibwas  had  learned  to  read  ^mSii^ 
both  in  their  own  language  and  in  English. 
An  increasing  desire  was  manifested,  especially 
about  Pokeguma,  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and 
several  Indians  erected  houses,  with  aid  from 
the  mission,  and  raised  good  crops  of  potatoes. 
It  was  found  that  the  migratory  habits  of  the 
Ojibwas  resulted  more  irom  ignorance  and 
poverty,  than  from  any  real  attachment  to 
an  unsettled  banter  life.  They  knew  not  how 
to  enclose  and  cultivate  farms,  neither  coald 
they  obtain  agricultural  implements,  seeds,  and 
furniture  for  dwellings,  without  aid.  With 
suitable  assistance  they  seemed  capable  of 
bein^  brought  up  to  civilized  lilb,  and  to  a 
condition  of  intelligence  and  comfort 

In  1838,  the  mission  family  at  Leech  Lake 
removed  to  Poke^ma,  a  change  which  it  was 
thought  would  give  greater  ^ciency  to  the 
mission.  At  this  place  there  were  six  or  eight 
hopeful  conversions  during  the  year,  and  the 
Sabbath  was  strictly  observed  oy  all  the  ia- 
milies  residing  near  the  mission.  The  Qospel 
of  John  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  w@ne 
printed  this  year,  and  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
was  prepared  for  the  press.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  preceding  y^r  tne  Ojibwas  conclnded  a 
treaty  with  the  United  States  Government,  by 
which  they  ceded  a  largo  tract  from  the  sonth- 
ern  portion  of  their  country,  the  line  beginning 
at  the  46th  parallel  of  latitude  on  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  and  extending  through  upper  Lake 
St  Croix  to  Lake  Superior.  The  Indians 
were  to  remove  from  all  the  country  south  of 
the  line,  whenever  the  president  of  the  United 
States  should  direct  The  station  at  Poke- 
guma was  within  the  ceded  territory ;  and  those 
Indians  who  had  just  b^gun  to  lead  a  settled 
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and  agricoltoral  life,  were  in  troafole  and  sus- 
pense, anxioaslj  inqniriDg  what  would  become 
of  their  houses  and  cultivated  fields,  if  the  pre- 
sident should  order  their  removal. 

In  1839,  one  of  the  missionaries,  after  stat- 
ing some  encouraging  facts,  adds,  "  The  mass 
of  the  tribe,  however,  manifest  very  little  de- 
sire to  improve  their  condition,  wretched  as  it 
is.  Few  are  desirous  to  learn  anything  of  the 
Bible,  and  most  of  them  ieem  to  have  the  im- 
pression that  the  white  man's  religion  is  not 
made  for  them.  They  say  they  are  a  distinct 
race,  and  the  Great  Spirit  designed  they  should 
be  distinct  They  live  differently,  and  go  to  a 
different  place  when  they  die."  With  these 
views  they  could  not  be  supposed  to  regard  the 
objects  for  which  the  missionaries  were  labor- 
ing, as  anything  very  desirable. 

The  vicinity  of  Fon  du  Lac  was  deserted  by 
the  Indians  in  1840 ;  and  as  there  was  no 
prospect  that  they  would  again  make  it  a 
place  of  resort,  the  station  was  discontinued. 
Pokeguma  and  La  Pointe  were  now  the  only 
remaining  stations,  and  the  missionary  force 
consisted  of  two  missionaries,  three  catechists 
and  teachers,  and  five  female  assistants.  The 
printing  in  Ojibwa,  this  year,  embraced  the 
epistles  of  John  and  James,  making  30  pages ; 
a  tract  on  the  Atonement,  20  pages ;  Peter 
Parley's  Geography,  139  pages,  of  which  500 
copies  were  printed,  making  an  aggregate  of 
94,000  pages ;  and  the  whole  amount  printed 
in  the  language  was  707,000  pages,  and  21,000 
volumes.  Most  of  this  printing  was  done  in 
New  England. 

For  several  years  a  hostile  feeling  had  ex- 
isted between  the  Ojibwas  and  their  neigh- 
bors, the  Sioux,  and  frequent  acts  of  savage 
violence  had  been  perpetrated.  In  the  early 
part  of  841,  the  Sioux  made  an  attack  upon 
the  Christian  Indians  of  Pokeguma,  in  de- 
scribing which  one  of  the  missionaries  says: 
''War  has  desolated  Pokeguma.  On  the 
morning  of  the  24th  of  May,  more  than  100 
Sioux  fell  upon  our  quiet  settlement,  and  in 
two  short  hours  made  it  a  scene  of  war  and 
death.  The  enemy  bore  away  the  scalps  of 
two  interesting  girls,  one  a  scholar  of  our 
school.  They  did  not  molest  us,  or  injure 
any  of  our  property."  Immediately  after  this 
outbreak,  tne  Ojibwas  all  fled  from  Pokeg- 
uma. 

In  August,  1842,  the  mission  was  strength- 
ened by  the  arrival  of  Messrs.  Wheeler  and 
James,  with  their  wives,  and  Miss  Spooner. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James,  however,  were  obliged, 
by  the  impaired  state  of  her  health,  to  re- 
turn to  their  friends,  after  being  in  the  field 
about  a  month. 

In  October,  1842,  the  superintendent  of  In- 
dian Affairs  in  the  nortb-west,  Robert  Stuart, 
Esq.,  met  the  Ojibwas  at  La  Pointe,  and  ne- 
gotiated a  treaty  with  them,  by  which  they 
ceded  to  the  United  States  the  whole  of  their 
lands  lying  on  the  south  and  south-west  of 


Lake  Superior,  and  extending  westerly  to  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi  river,  except  some 
reservations,  embracing  a  large  tract  about 
Fon  du  Lac,  and  another  about  Sandy  I^ke. 
It  was  not  expected,  however,  that  the  Indians 
would  be  dispossessed  for  many  years,  or  that 
any  portion  of  the  country  would  be  occupied 
by  white  settlers,  except  the  mineral  districts 
on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  By 
the  terras  of  this  treaty,  annuities  in  money, 
goods,  provisions,  &c.,  were  to  be  granted  to 
the  tribe,  amounting  to  (25,000  a  year,  for 
25  years;  also  $2,000  annually  for  schools; 
also  $5,000  for  the  purchase  of  stock,  agricul- 
tural ntensils,  kc;  $75,000  for  liquidating 
their  debts  to  the  traders;  and  $13,000  for 
gifts  to  the  half-breeds — amounting,  with  the 
annuities,  to  $768,000.  Blacksmitlus,  carpen- 
ters, and  farmers  were  also  to  be  furnished. 
Between  3,000  and  4,000  Indians,  including  all 
the  most  influential  and  intelligent  chiefs,  were 
assembled  at  La  Pointe  on  the  occasion  of  this 
treaty,  and  the  whole  transaction  was  charac- 
terized by  uprightness  and  fiiir  dealing  on  the 
part  of  tne  commissioner,  and  fully  understood 
and  approved  by  the  Indians.  Much  was  dona 
to  encourage  the  missionaries  in  their  labors. 
Religious  meetings  were  held  nearly  ever^  day 
during  the  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  sitting 
of  the  council,  no  business  was  transacted  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  many  of  the  Indians,  influ- 
enced by  the  example  of  the  commissioner, 
listened  to  the  word  of  God,  who  had  seldom 
if  ever  heard  it  before.  By  this  treaty  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  intercourse  law,  forbidding 
the  introduction  of  intoxicating  liquors  into 
the  Indian  country,  should  be  continued  in 
force  over  the  ceded  territory. 

In  the  spring  of  1843,  the  Indians  who  wero 
driven  from  Pokeguma  by  the  hostile  incur- 
sions of  the  Sioux,  and  who  had  remained  dis- 
persed nearly  two  years,  reassembled  at  that 
place,  and  were  joined  by  several  families  from 
other  bands.  Here  they  fortified  themselves, 
and  commenced  their  agricultural  labors  with 
more  diligence  and  energy  than  thev  had  ever 
before  manifested.  They  also  paid  good  at- 
tention to  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  members  of  the  church  were  much  quick- 
ened. At  the  same  time  the  Holy  Spirit  de- 
scended upon  the  mission  families  at  La  Pointe, 
and  some  of  the  Indians  gave  evidence  of  hav- 
ing been  savingly  renewra.  During  this  vear 
also  the  amount  of  reading  matter  in  the  Ojib- 
wa language  was  much  increased  bythe  printing 
of  the  whole  New  Testament,  the  Peep  of  Day, 
and  an  enlarged  collection  of  hymns,  making 
in  all  2,500  copies,  and  910,000  pages.  This 
printing  was  done  at  the  expense  of  the  Amer- 
ican Tract  and  Bible  Societies,  and  of  tho 
American  Board. 

An  experiment  of  a  year  or  two  convinced 
the  missionaries  that  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  maintain  the  station  at  Pokeguma  with  a 
reasonable  hope  of  success,  and  it  was  given 
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np.  A  little  subsequent  to  this,  a  degree  of 
uncertainty  was  thrown  around  the  prospects 
of  the  Ojibwas  by  the  conversion  of  Wiscon- 
sin territory  into  a  State.  A  portion  of  the 
tribe  fell  within  the  chartered  limits  of  that 
State,  and  what  disposition  would  be  made  of 
them  was  uncertain.  The  tide  of  emigration 
was  constantly  rolling  in  upon  them,  and  they 
were  in  constant  expectation  that  the  presi- 
dent would  give  the  order  for  their  removal. 
But  notwithstanding  these  dark  prospects, 
which  for  a  series  of  years  hung  over  the 
Choctaws  and  the  mission  among  them,  they 
have  been  preserved,  though  some  of  them 
have  removed  a  little  further  to  the  north  and 
west,  and  the  mission  has  not  been  without 
some  visible  fruits  from  year  to  year. 

For  the  last  two  or  three  years  only  two  sta- 
tions have  been  maintained,  viz.,  at  Bad  River 
and  Crow  Wing.  The  latter,  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  near  its  northern  extremity, 
was  given  up  on  account  of  the  war  between 
the  Ojibwas  and  the  Dakotas,  the  constant  in- 
troduction of  ardent  spirits,  and  the  small  num- 
ber of  Ojibwas  residing  in  that  quarter.  The 
former,  on  Lake  Superior,  was  favorably  no- 
ticed in  the  Herald  for  September,  1854,  the 
missionary,  Mr.  Wheeler,  saying, "  The  past 
year  has  been  one  of  progress  among  our  peo- 
ple. They  were  never  more  quiet,  friendly, 
industrious,  or  temperate,  and  they  were  never 
more  disposed  to  listen  to  truth.  Our  meet- 
ings upon  the  Sabbath  have  been  well  attend- 
ed. Never  before  have  so  many  Indians  come 
so  regularly  to  our  religious  services,  and  lis- 
tened so  attentively  to  the  preached  word.  A 
number  of  Indians,  including  three  Indian 
chiefs,  have  identified  themselves  with  the 
Christian  party,  and  call  themselves  praying 
Indians.  I  have  seen  but  one  Indian  drunk 
at  Bad  Biver  for  more  than  a  year.  A  school 
is  maintained  of  about  50  pupils.  The  Indi- 
ans the  past  year  have  planted  more  than  ever 
before,  and  have  a  prospect  of  a  good  crop." 
The  station  was  soon  to  be  reinforced,  and 
hopes  were  entertained  that  much  might  yet 
be  done  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  good  of 
the  Ojibwas;  but  events  of  a  discouraging 
nature  have  occurred,  and  at  the  late  meeting 
of  the  Board  in  Hartford,  notice  \yas  given  of 
the  entire  suspension  of  the  mission. 

Dakotas. — The  American  Board  commenced 
a  mission  among  the  Dakotas  or  Sioux  in  the 
summer  of  1835.  The  tribe,  as  then  estimat- 
ed, was  one  of  the  most  powerful  on  the  conti- 
nent, embracing  about  25,000  Indians,  who 
wandered,  for  hunting  and  fishing  purposes, 
through  the  extensive  country  lying  between 
the  43d  and  49th  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
and  extending  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Mis- 
souri rivers. 

The  first  missionaries  were  the  Rev.  Thomas 
B.  Williamson  and  Jedediah  D.  Stevens,  with 
their  wives ;  Alexander  Hupgens,  farmer,  and 
his  wife ;  and  Sarah  Poage  and  Lucy  C.  St€^ 


vens,  assistants.  They  selected  for  their  sta- 
tions Lake  Harriet  and  Lac  qui  Parle,  the 
former  five  or  six  miles  west  of  Port  Snelling, 
which  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
near  its  junction  with  the  St.  Peters,  and  aboot 
forty  miles  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthooy; 
and  the  latter  on  the  St.  Peters  river,  about 
200  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Missis- 
sippi, or  400  following  the  course  of  the  river 
in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  Lake  Har- 
riet. Mr.  Williams,  who  was  also  a  physician, 
and  Mr.  Hug^ens  and  Miss  Poage,  remained 
at  Lake  Harriet ;  while  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany proceeded  to  Lac  qui  Parle.  The  first 
few  years  were  chiefly  occupied  in  preparing 
suitaole  buildings  for  the  mission  families  and 
school,  and  in  the  study  of  the  Dakota  and 
French  languages,  the  latter  being  tfaon^ht 
important  in  order  to  communicate  instruction 
to  the  mixed  French  and  Indian  population 
found  at  the  trading  posts  and  other  places  in 
that  region.  The  Dakota  language  was  found 
to  be  peculiarly  destitute  of  a  large  class  of 
words  which  were  indispensable  in  giving  in- 
struction on  moral  and  religious  subjects.  Ad 
illustrations,  Dr.  Williamson  found  that  in 
Dakota  a  "  good  heart "  meant  simply  joy,  and 
a  «  bad  heart "  grief.  A  "  hard  heart "  stood 
for  courage.  Giving  religious  instruction  in 
such  a  language  was  a  slow  process.  But  the 
word  was  not  without  effect ;  and  in  1838 
churches  had  been  formed  at  both  the  stations, 
that  at  Lac  qui  Parle  having  received  in  all  16 
members,  and  that  at  Lake  Harriet  a  smaller 
number.  The  school  at  the  former  station  had 
about  40  pupils,  and  that  at  the  latter  10  or 
15.  The  tribe  suflered  severely  from  the  pre- 
valence of  the  small-pox  in  the  autumn  of  1837, 
and  great  numbers  died  in  some  localities. 
Famine  also  prevailed  to  some  extent,  and  the 
Ojibwas  were  making  frequent  incursions  into 
the  Dakota  territory,  destroying  or  stealing 
horses  and  cattle,  and  often  murdering  the  peo- 
ple. These  causes,  altogether,  operated  to 
discourage  the  people  and  retard  the  mission ; 
yet  the  missionaries  were  mastering  the  lan- 
guage, and  drew  increasing  numbers  within 
the  sound  of  the  Gospel.  Portions  of  the 
Scriptures  were  also  translated,  including  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  and  selections  from  other  Gos- 
pels and  the  Acts,  and  from  the  Old  Testament, 
amounting  in  all  to  107,500  pages. 

In  1840,  the  Indians  near  Lake  Harriet  all 
fled,  through  fear  of  their  Ojibwa  neighbor?, 
and  the  mission  at  that  place  was  suFiK'nded. 
At  Lac  qui  Parle  more  progress  was  made 
this  year  than  in  any  preceding  year.  Three 
preaching  services  were  held  each  Sabbath, 
two  in  Dakota  and  one  in  English,  and  the 
hearers  varied  from  40  to  80.  Four  Indian 
women  were  admitted  to  the  church,  and  16 
children  of  the  church  members  were  baptiajd. 
A  Sabbath-school  was  opened  eorly  in  the 
year,  which  soon  increased  to  over  30  pupik; 
and  in  the  day-school  there  was  an  arerage  of 
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80  or  40  scholars,  and  a  total  of  112.    Frint- 
iug  was  also  done  to  the  amount  of  173,000 
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In  1842,  a  honse  of  worship  was  erected  at 
Lac  qni  Parle,  with  the  aid  of  some  of  the 
Indians.  The  monthly  concert  was  held  in 
the  Dakota  langaagCj  attended  by  40  or  50 
Indians.  It  was  estimated  that  200  Indians 
had  attended  the  school,  more  or  less,  and  that 
aboat  100  had  learned  to  read  intelligently. 

A  new  station  was  occapied  in  1843  at  Tra- 
vers  des  Siooz,  at  the  head  of  boat  navigation 
on  the  8t.  Peters,  about  75  miles  from  its 
junction  with  the  Mississippi.  In  1846  and 
1847,  two  oUier  stations  were  occupied,  one 
called  Kaposia,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, a  little  below  the  St.  Peters,  and  the 
other  Xapedan,  on  the  St  Peters,  30  miles 
from  Fort  Snelling.  To  these  places  mission- 
aries and  teachers  were  sent,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  the  Indians  themselves,  and  it 


was  the  first  time  that  the  Dakotas  had  ever 
shown  snch  an  appreciation  of  missiooary  in- 
struction and  aid.  The  Indians  residing  around 
the  stations  generally  refrained  from  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits,  and  manifested  an  increasing 
inclination  to  till  the  soil.  About  the  same 
time  invitations  came  from  several  other  Indi- 
an villages,  requesting  that  religious  teachers 
might  come  and  reside  among  them ;  but  there 
were  none  to  send. 

In  the  autumn  of  1848,  the  committee,  wish- 
ing to  make  full  proof  of  the  Dakota  mission, 
sent  out  two  more  missionaries  and  their  wives, 
and  new  stations  were  formed  at  FrairieviUc 
and  B<^  Wing,  making  six  in  all,  one  having 
been  given  up.  There  were  now  8  missiona- 
ries in  this  field,  and  5  male  and  14  female 
assistants.  The  report  for  1850  presented  the 
following  statistics,  which,  as  they  are  more 
full  than  any  of  a  later  date,  are  presented 
here: 
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In  July,  1851,  treaties  were  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Dakota  Indians  and  the  U.  S. 
Government,  by  which  the  Indians  ceded  a 
large  portion  of  their  territory,  only  reserving 
a  tract  about  150  miles  long  and  20  wide,  in 
the  valley  of  the  St.  Peters.  But  the  treaty  in 
this  form  Tvas  not  ratified,  the  Senate  refusing 
to  confirm  the  reservation,  and  merely  permit- 
ting the  Dakotas  to  remain  upon  it  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  president.  To  these  modi- 
fied terms  the  assent  of  the  Indians  was  subse- 
quently obtained,  and  in  1853  they  removed  on 
to  the  reservation.  As  all  the  stations  but  one 
lay  within  the  ceded  territory,  they  were  for- 
saken of  Indians,  and  of  course  given  up.  The 
Herald,  for  September,  1854,  notices  the  exist- 
ence of  but  two  stations.  Yellow  Medicine  and 
New  Hope,  so  that  from  the  six  flourishins^ 
stations  above  mentioned,  the  mission  was  sua- 
denly  reduced  to  a  very  restricted  condition, 
thus  furnishing  another  instance  of  the  harrass- 
ing  and  disastrous  efiects  of  the  government 


policy,  in  driving  the  Indians  from  their  lands, 
and  compelling  them  to  feel  that  they  have  no 
resting  place,  and  no  security  for  any  spot  of 
earth  they  may  dwell  upon,  whether  hoM  by 
permission  or  under  the  most  solemn  treaty 
stipulations.  To  conduct  missions  successfully 
among  a  people  subject  to  such  removals,  liv- 
ing in  constant  dread  of  government  force,  or 
treachery,  and  rendered  suspicious  of  the  mo- 
tives of  white  men,  has  been  found  extremely 
difficult,  and  often  impossible ;  and  hence  the 
frequent  abandonment  of  Indian  missions,  after 
vast  expenditures  of  labor  and  money  upon 
them  and  the  sacrifice  of  many  precious  lives 
in  efforts  to  sustain  them. 

As  the  Dakotas  hold  the  territory  they  are 
upon  at  the  pleasure  of  the  president,  tho 
order  for  their  removal  to  some  other  uncertain 
abode  may  be  looked  for  at  any  time,  and, 
therefore,  great  uncertainty  attends  the  mis- 
sion among  them,  both  as  to  its  usefulness  and 
permanency. 
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Abenaquis, — ^This  band  of  Indians  is  settled 
at  6t  Francis,  in  Lower  Canada,  on  the  south 
side  of  Lake  St.  Peters,  about  60  miles  below 
Montreal.  Their  missionary  and  teacher,  Pe- 
ter Paul  Osunkhirhine,  is  a  native  of  this 
tribe,  and  received  a  good  English  education 
at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  where  he  became  hopefully 
pious.  He  afterwards  returned  home,  with  the 
hope  of  doing  good  to  his  people.  Finding  it 
impracticable  to  teach  them  the  English  lan- 
guage, he  prepared  an  elementary  book  in 
their  own  langua^,  embracing  a  translation 
of  passages  of  Scripture,  and  some  other  useful 
pieces.  This  book,  with  a  small  religious 
tract,  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Board 
in  1830.  With  these  he  returned  again  to  his 
people,  and  having  obtained  the  appointment 
of  schoolmaster  from  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment, he  opened  a  school,  at  the  same  time 
holding  meetings  on  the  Sabbath,  and  endea- 
voring, in  other  ways,  to  enlighten  their  be- 
nighted minds.  Many  children  and  youth  at- 
tended his  school,  and  even  some  adults  learned 
to  read  his  books.  Some  who  listened  to  his 
religious  instructions  became  serious  and  hope- 
fully pious.  This  awakened  the  opposition  of 
the  papists,  who  complained  of  him  to  the  gov- 
ernment, for  interfering  with  the  religion  of 
the  Indians,  and  he  was  forbidden  to  hold 
meetings,  or  in  any  manner  to  meddle  with 
their  religious  concerns.  With  this  injunc- 
tion he  could  not  conscientiously  comply,  and 
he  was,  therefore,  much  persecuted,  and  de- 
prived of  his  salary  from  the  government  He 
then  applied  to  the  Committee  of  the  Board, 
for  such  an  annual  allowance  as  would  furni^ 
him  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  enable  him 
to  continue  his  laboi^  among  his  people.  This 
was  panted,  and  he  has  persevered  m  his  self- 
denying  and  important  work  to  the  present 
time. 

Osunkhirhine  was  lioensed  to  preach  in  Jan- 
uary, 1836,  by  the  Champlain  Presbytery,  and 
in  the  following  June,  he  was  ordained  as  an 
evangelist  to  his  native  tribe.  Upon  this,  the 
opposition  of  the  papal  community  was  much 
embittered,  and  efforts  were  made  to  get  him 
removed  from  the  reservation,  but  the  governor 
refused  to  interfere.  When  he  commenced  his 
labors,  the  whole  tribe  were  ignorant  and 
bigoted  papists.  In  1837,  more  than  30  per- 
sons attended  his  preaching,  all  of  whom  bad 
renounced  the  Romish  church,  in  spite  of  the 
most  bitter  persecution.  Prom  five  to  twentv 
children  were  gathered  into  a  school,  accord- 
ing as  the  people  were  at  home  or  on  their 
hunting  grounds,  and  three  persons,  including 
the  wife  of  Osunkhirhine,  had  joined  the  Pro- 
testant church.  In  1840,  the  cnurch  members 
had  increased  to  27,  and  a  prosperous  school 
of  23  pupils  was  in  operation. 

In  the  winter  of  1841,  President  Lord,  of 
Dartmouth  College,  visited  Osunkhirhine  at 
St.  Francis,  and  in  a  subsequent  statement,  he 
remarked:  "The  church  now  consists  of  29 


members,  out  of  300  kmiIb,  the  number  of  llie 
tribe  now  resident  at  St.  Francis.  Osonkhir- 
bine's  labors  are  steady,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  condition  of  the  people.  His  wife,  a  full- 
blooded  Indian,  is  remarkablv  interesting— 4 
model.  I  beg  to  commend  the  mission.  Its 
importance..  I  ^ink,  cannot  be  too  highly  Bp- 
preciated.  Its  relation  to  the  French  popula- 
tion gives  it  its  greatest  importance.  There 
is  haraly  any  other  light  between  Montreal 
and  Quebec.  The  despised  church  at  St 
Francis  is  his  witness  along  the  great  river." 

In  1843,  it  was  reported:  *<Five  Indians 
have  been  received  to  Uie  church  on  profenion 
during  the  last  year,  and  the  whole  number 
received  since  Mr.  Osunkhirhine  oommeoced 
his  labors,  is  46,  41  of  whom  still  survive,  and 
are  members  in  good  standing.  The  pBftl 
priests  are  active,  as  heretofore,  in  oppoong 
the  progress  of  spiritnal  religion  among  the 
Indians."  In  1845  it  was  recorded :  "  Sixty- 
six  Indians,  all  converted  from  Bomanism,  and 
hopefully  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  have 
been  received  to  the  church."  The  oppoeitian 
of  the  papal  priests  availed  little.  In  1846  it 
was  estimatea  that  one-third  of  the  300  com- 
posing the  Abenaauis  tribe,  had  become  Pro- 
testants, through  tne  labors  of  this  judicious 
and  devoted  native  missionary. 

In  June,  1851,  Mr.  Treat,  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  Board,  was  directed  to  visit  the 
Abenaquis  tribe,  which  he  found  composing 
"  an  irr^^ularly-built  village  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  St.  Francis,  four  miles  frtmi  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  population  of  the  tribe  ia 
three  or  four  hundred,  and  in  their  general 
appearance  and  habits  of  life,  ther  compare 
well  with  the  Canadians  around  them.  Mr. 
Osunkhirhine  has  a  plain  but  comfortable 
church,  erected  partly  at  the  expense  of  the 
Board,  in  which  ne  holds  three  services  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  three  meetii^  during  thewedc." 

The  latest  intelligence  from  this  mission  is 
to  January,  1854.  The  missionary  continues 
to  labor  with  his  usual  fidelity,  having  been  at 
his  post  more  than  twenty  years,  and,  though 
contending  still  i^inst  papal  influence,  and 
often  tried  by  the  delinquency  of  the  converts, 
he  has  a  reasonable  prospect  of  continuance 
and  usefulness. 

PatTfMes.— The  Pawnee  tribe,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  mission  among  them,  in 
1835,  was  divided  into  four  ban£;  Pawnee 
Republicans,  Pavroee  Peeks,  Pawnee  Loops, 
and  Grand  Pawnees, — amounting  in  all  to 
between  6,000  and  7,000  persons.  They  occu- 
pied an  exten^ve  territory  on  both  sides  of 
the  Platte  river,  in  Nebraska.  The  fint  mis- 
sionary  company  consisted  of  Bev.  Jc^  Dtin- 
bar,  missionary,  Benedict  Satterlce,  physician 
and  catechisty  and  Samuel  AUis,  aaststant. 
Owing  to  the  wandering  habits  of  these  Indi- 
ans, httle  could  be  done  for  several  years  in 
the  way  of  systematic  labor.  Their  head-quar- 
ters were  at  Bellevue,  the  seat  of  the  gown- 
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mcnt  agency,  and  Messrs.  Danbar  and  Satter- 
lec  generally  accompanied  large  bands  of  In- 
dians in  their  long  hunting  excursions,  with  a 
view  both  to  acquire  the  language  and  to  ^ve 
instruction,  as  opportunity  was  afforded.  Mr. 
Satterlee  died  on  one  of  these  tonzs,  in  a  some- 
what mysterious  manner. 

In  1840,  these  four  bands  ^)peared  strongly 
inclined  to  abandon  the  hunter  life,  and  settle 
in  villajp^  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The 
tract  of  country  selected  for  this  purpose  was 
located  on  Council  and  Plumb  creeks,  on  the 
north  side  of  Loup  Fork,  which  empties  into 
Platte  river.  To  this  place  the  missionary 
families  removed  in  the  spring  of  1841.  The 
government,  agreeably  to  certain  treaty  pro- 
visions, had  furnished  the  Indians  with  large 
numbers  of  oxen,  plows,  &c.,  and  they  had 
begun  to  plow  and  sow  their  farms  with 
great  zeal  and  satisfaction. 

In  this  early  9tage  of  their  progress  they 
were  destined  to  a  terrible  onset  from  a  neigh- 
boring hostile  tribe.  Early  on  a  morning  in 
June,  1843,  a  strong  party  of  Sioux  came  upon 
one  of  the  Pawnee  villages  by  surprise,  when 
a  course  of  fighting  and  plunder  ensued  which 
lasted  till  mid-day,  and  resulted  in  killing  67 
Pawnees,  wounding  twenty  others,  seizing  200 
horses,  and  burning  20  out  of  41  lodges  of 
which  the  village  was  composed.  The  value 
of  property  lost  was  estimated  at  98,000  or 
$10,000.  The  Indians  of  this  village  were 
scattered  among  the  other  bands,  being  fearful 
of  another  attack  should  they  attempt  to  re- 
build the  village ;  and  in  all  the  villages  agri- 
cultural labor  was  greatly  retarded  by  the  con- 
stant fear  of  hostile  tribes.  Meanwhile  the 
missionary  brethren  and  sisters,  amid  many 
agitating  scenes,  prosecuted  their  labors  with 
patience  and  hope ;  and  especially  had  they, 
in  1846,  accomplished  an  important  work,  in 
the  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  into  the 
Pawnee  language. 

In  1847  the  missionaries,  in  view  of  the 
frequent  assaults  made  upon  the  Pawnees,  and 
the  danger  to  which  their  own  lives  were  ex- 
posed, withdrew  from  the  field,  and  the  mission 
has  not  since  been  resumed. 

Oregon  Indians, — ^After  several  exploring 
expeditions  among  the  Indians  west  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  the  Board  entered  upon  a 
mission  there  in  the  autumn  of  1836.  Their 
attention  was  directed  to  three  tribes,  embrac- 
ing the  Kayuses,  among  whom  was  the  Waii- 
latpu  station  ,*  the  Nez  Perses,  among  whom 
were  the  Clear  Water  and  Kamiah  stations  ; 
and  the  Flat  Heads,  in  whose  neighborhood 
was  the  Tshimakain  station.  These  stations 
were  provided  with  suitable  laborers,  so  that 
in  1840  the  whole  force  consisted  of  four  mis- 
sionaries, one  physician,  two  male  and  six  fe- 
male assistants.  They  were  not  only  kindly 
received,  but  the  Indians  showed  the  utmost 
ea^cruoaa  to  receive  instruction ;  and  other 
tribes,  hearing  that  teachers  had  come  into  the 


country,  sent  pressing  messages  requesting  that 
one  or  more  might  be  sent  to  dwell  among 
them. 

The  three  tribes  above  named  were  anxious 
also  to  engao^e  in  agriculture,  and  hundreds  of 
families  settled  near  the  mission  stations,  and 
cultivated  the  ground  so  assiduously  that  in  a 
little  time  they  nad  produced  enough  for  their 
comfortable  subsistence.  Their  desire  for  re- 
ligious instruction  exceeded  anything  ever  be- 
fore met  with  amons;  the  North  American  In-* 
dians.  "Among  the  Nez  Perses,"  says  the 
report  for  1840,  "the  congregation  had  in- 
creased from  such  a  number  as  could  be  accom- 
modated in  a  small  school  house,  to  between 
one  and  two  thousand,  many  coming  from  the 
adjacent  bands.  All  seemed  eager  for  religious 
instruction,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  was  working  on  the  hearts  of  many. 
As  many  as  2,000  made  a  public  confession  of 
sin,  and  promised  to  serve  God.  Doubtless 
many  did  this  with  a  very  imperfect  idea  •  of 
what  was  involved  in  it,  though  not  a  few 
were  thought  to  give  evidence  of  saving  con- 
version." A  similar  religious  interest  was 
manifested  among  the  Kayuses. 

About  this  time  the  mission  received,  as  a 
donation  from  the  Sandwich  Island  churches, 
a  small  printing-press,  with  the  requisite  type 
and  furniture,  with  paper,  &c.,  all  estimated  at 
about  $450.  From  the  same  source  they  re- 
ceived the  year  before  880  in  money,  ana  ten 
bushels  of  salt.  The  press  was  immediately 
set  up  at  Clear  Water,  and  employed  to  print 
an  elementary  school  book  of  twenty  pages. 
The  Indians  were  highly  gratified  with  a  book 
in  their  own  language,  and  new  interest  was 
found  to  be  imparted  to  the  schools.  In  1841 
a  second  book  was  prepared  and  printed  in  the 
Nez  Perses  language,  and  800  copies  printed, 
making  41,600  pages.  A  saw  mill  and  grist 
mill  were  also  put  in  operation  at  Clear  Water, 
and  a  grain  mill  at  Waiilatpu,  all  of  which 
afforded  valuable  aid  to  the  mission  families, 
and  encouraged  a  settled  life  among  the  In- 
dians. 

For  the  three  or  four  succeeding  years  the 
mission  was  attended  with  great  apparent  sue- 
CGss,  not,  however,  without  some  serious  defec- 
tions among  the  Indians,  and  at  times  abusive 
treatment  from  the  younger  and  more  savage 
portion  of  the  tribes. 

In  the  autumn  of  1847,  however,  a  scene  oc- 
curred at  the  Waiilatpu  station,  among  the 
Kayuses,  of  the  most  tragical  and  distressing 
character.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  and  ex- 
treme fatality  of  me  measles  and  dysentery,  a 
portion  of  the  Indians  became  jealous  of  the 
missionaries,  and  especially  of  Br.  Whitman, 
who  was  stationed  at  Waiilatpu,  supposing 
that  if  they  would  they  might  use  their  super- 
natural powers  to  stay  the  dreadful  malady. 
Some  even  pretended  that  Dr.  W.  was  giving 
them  poison,  in  order  to  destroy  their  lives. 
They  therefore  determined  on  revenge,  and  on 
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the  29th  of  Not.,  1847,  they  fell  upon  the 
Waiilatpu  station,  and  most  cruelly  massacred 
Dr.  Whitman,  his  wife,  and  twelve  other  per- 
sons. Of  the  latter,  several  were  emigrants 
from  the  States,  and  one  was  an  assistant  mis- 
sionary. The  details  of  this  tragical  affair 
are  of  a  most  heart-rending  natore.  They  are 
fully  given  in  the  «  Herald  "  for  July,  1848,  by 
Mr.  Spalding,  one  of  the  missionaries,  with  an 
account  of  his  own  wonderful  escape.  About 
fifty  women  and  children,  who  were  taken  and 
held  as  captives,  were  redeemed  through  the 
agency  of  Mr.  Ogden,  chief  factor  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company,  after  having  suffered  every 
abuse  and  inoignity  for  nearly  a  month. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  cause  for 
this  outrage,  it  was  believed  to  have  been  pro- 
moted in  some  measure  by  the  Romish  priests, 
from  St  Louis,  who  had  come  into  that  region, 
*  and  who  had  been  active  in  opposing  the  x^ro- 
testant  missionaries.  This  suspicion  was 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  several  children 
of  the  murderers  were  baptized  by  one  of  these 
priests,  while  yet  the  hands  of  their  parents 
were  wet  with  the  blood  of  their  victims.  It 
was  also  known  that  the  Catholic  priest  last 
named  was  in  the  company  of  an  Indian  who  was 
pursuing  Mr.  Spalding  with  a  loaded  pistol, 
with  a  view  to  murder  him.  From  these  and 
other  circumstances  it  is  not  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  relation  and  agency  of  Bomish  priests 
to  this  scene--one  of  the  most  savage  and  ap- 
paling  to  be  fiket  with  in  all  the  annals  of  mis- 
sionary adventure. 

Within  a  short  time  after  the  massacre,  all 
the  stations  were  abandoned,  it  not  being  con- 
sidered safe  for  the  mission  families  to  remain. 
Some  of  the  missionaries  continued  to  labor 
in  Oregon,  among  the  whites,  but  no  mission 
has  since  been  attempted  among  the  Indian 
tribes. 

Indians  in  New  York. — ^The  Indians  in  New 
York  are  remnants  of  the  "Six  Tribes,"  and 
reside  at  the  four  following  places,  viz. :  Tusca- 
rora,  about  4  miles  east  of  Niagara  river ; 
Seneca,  4  miles  from  Buffalo  ;  Cattaraugus,  30 
miles  south  of  Buffalo,  and  Alleghany,  also  in 
western  New  York.    The  missions  at  these 

5 laces  were  transferred  by  the  United  Foreign 
[issionary  Society  to  the  Board,  in  1826. 
In  1827,  Mr.  John  Eliot,  a  young  man  from 
Maine,  entered  upon  his  labors  among  the  Tus- 
caroras,  where  he  found  a  population  of  240 
Indians,  a  church  of  15  members ;  a  mission 
house  and  farm  worth  $1,800,  and  a  school, 
which  he  immediately  re-organized,  wiUi  30 
scholars.  In  1831,  a  revival  of  religion  was 
enjoyed  at  this  place,  and  the  church  was  in- 
creased to  56  members.  At  this  period  for 
the  first  time,  the  sanctity  and  obligations  of 
the  marriage  relation  were  acknowledged  by 
these  Indians,  and  21  children  were  baptized. 
The  people  also  began  more  strictly  to  regard 
the  Sabbath,  and  to  be  more  temperate  and 
industrious. 


At  Seneca,  a  boarding-fichool  was  in  opera- 
tion, which,  in  1828,  embraced  70  pupils ;  also 
a  church  of  49  members.  In  1829,  a  new 
house  of  worship  was  dedicated,  the  money  for 
which,  —  $1,700,  had  been  subscribed  by  the 
chiefis  and  young  men  of  the  tribe.  During 
this  year,  also,  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  about  thirty  hymns  were 
printed  in  the  Seneca  language.  A  revival  of 
religion  was  enjoyed  at  this  station  in  1831. 

At  Cattaraugus,  there  was  special  attentioQ 
to  religion  in  1827,  and  a  church  of  12  mem- 
bers was  organized.  For  several  subsequent 
years  there  was  much  attention  to  religion  at 
this  place. 

The  station  at  Alleghany  had  enjoyed  the 
services  of  a  teacher  several  years,  out  had 
been  without  a  missionary  till  1829,  when  Mr. 
William  Hall  was  ordained  to  that  work^ 

In  1843,  the  whole  number  of  Indians  resid- 
ing in  Western  New  York,  was  estimated  at 
3,000,  about  three-fourths  of  whom  were  Sene- 
cas,  and  the  remainder  Tuscaroras,  Onondagas, 
Cayugas,  Oneidas,  and  Mohawks,  remnants  of 
the  once  powerful  Six  Nations.  They  occu- 
pied five  reservations,  embracing  about  110,000 
acres.  A  treaty  had,  a  little  before  this,  been 
concluded,  by  which  a  portion  of  their  lands 
were  ceded  to  the  Unit^  States,  and  this  sub- 
ject caused  much  complaint  and  trouble. 

The  whole  number  of  church  jnembers  at 
this  time  was  234,  of  whom  49  were  at  Tnsca- 
rora,  20  at  Seneca,  51  at  Cattaraugus,  and 
114  at  Alleghany.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
the  schools  at  these  stations  was  estimated  at 
200.  The  mission  press  at  Seneca  was  em- 
ployed in  printing  various  small  works,  bjA  in 
1845,  more  than  52,000  pages  were  executed. 
In  respect  to  agriculture  and  the  comforts  of 
life,  great  good  had  been  effected  among  the 
the  Indians.  One  of  the  missionaries  reported 
in  1848,  ''three  times  as  much  productive 
labor  as  there  was  in  1832,  and  five  times  as 
much  provision  obtained." 

Of  late  jears  some  changes  have  occurred, 
and  the  mission  has  been  reported  under  two 
separate  heads,  viz.,  the  Seneca  mission,  and 
the  Tuscarora  mission.  The  Seneca  missicm 
has  4  stations,  4  missionaries,  15  female  as- 
sistant missionaries,  and  one  native  assistant 
In  the  two  churches  there  are  169  members, 
and  in  the  10  schools  there  are  310  pupils. 

The  Tuscarora  mission  has  one  station,  one 
out-station,  one  missionary,  four  female  assist- 
ant missionaries,  and  two  native  helpers.  The 
church  has  96  members ;  and  the  schools,  of 
which  there  are  two,  have  70  scholars. 

Under  the  labors  of  the  missionaries,  these 
Indians  have  advanced  to  a  high  state  of  civ- 
ilization, and,  in  respect  to  industrial,  aocial, 
and  moral  habits,  thev  show  a  d^rce  of  im- 
provement rarely  excelled  by  those  who  have 
oeen  raised  from  a  savage  state. 

Moravian  Missions  to  North  American 
Indians. — The  labors  of  the  Moravian  breth- 
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ren  among  the  Indians  of  North  America  were 
commene^  aa  early  as  1735.  Their  attention 
was  first  directed  to  the  Greek  nation,  bat  their 
labors  were  soon  iDterrapted  by  hostilities  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Spaniards.  Snbse* 
C|aeDtly,  during  the  18th  century,  they  estab- 
lished missions  at  various  points  m  the  south- 
ern and  middle  States,  and  they  often  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  Indians  embracing  the 
truth,  and  even  of  witnessing  some  signal  tri- 
umphs of  the'Qos{)el;  but  they  were  freauent- 
]y  compelled  to  abandon  interesting  fielos,  by 
hostilities  among  neighboring  trib^  and  espe- 
cially by  the  adverse  events  of  Uie  English  and 
French  war,  and  the  war  of  the  revolution. 
To  follow  them  in  the  varied  results  of  tibeir 
labors  through  this  long  period,  would  require 
more  space  tnan  can  be  allowed  in  the  present 
work. 

Within  the  present  century  the  Moravians 
have  had  missions  among  the  Delawares,  the 
Chippeways,  the  Creeks,  the  Gherokees,  and 
some  smaller  tribes,  whom  they  have  followed 
in  their  voluntary  or  forced  removals,  quit- 
ting their  posts  only  when  their  continued 
labors  became  fruitl^s  or  impossible. 

At  the  present  time  their  missions  are  con- 
fined to  two  tribes :  the  Delawares,  on  the 
Kansas  river,  where  they  have  more  than  350 
Indians  under  religious  instruction,  and  the 
Gherokees,  in  their  new  western  home,  where 
they  have  two  stations,  and  about  120  com- 
municants. The  returns  /rom  these  missions 
are  verv  incomplete,  rendering  it  impossible  to 
give  full  statistics,  or  to  state  what  are  their 
present  prospects  and  means  of  usefulness. 

GauBCH  Missionary  Socdbtt. — ^The  only 
missdon  which  the  Church  of  England  has 
had  among  the  North  American  Indians  is 
that  among  the  Esquimaux,  on  Bed  river, 
south  of  Lake  Winnipeg  and  north  of  Minne- 
sota. It  was  oommencol  in  1822  by  Bev.  J. 
West,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  chaplain, 
on  Bed  river.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two, 
a  school-house  and  church  were  erected,  and 
considerable  progress  was  made  towards  bring- 
ing the  Indians  under  instruction.  In  1823 
Bev.  D.  T.  Jones  sailed  from  England  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  this  mission,  and  in 
1825  he  was  joined  by  tne  Bev.  W.  Cochran. 
The  progress  of  the  mission  at  this  date  had 
been  such,  that  the  school-house  and  church 
were  too  small,  and  new  and  more  commodious 
ones  were  erected.  In  1832  there  were  3  sta- 
tions, with  each  a  church,  and  a  total  of  1<43 
communicants.  The  number  attending  public 
worship  was  800,  and  the  number  gathered 
into  schools  was  330. 

At  the  present  time,  as  nearly  as  can  be  as- 
certained from  the  incomplete  returns,  there 
are  connected  with  the  Bed  river  mission  10 
stations,  8  missionaries,  12  assistants,  8  of 
whom  are  natives,  1733  attendants  on  public 
worship,  507  communicants,  22  schools,  and 
724  pupils.    The  missionaries  have  acquired 
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the  Indian  language,  so  as  to  preach  in  it,  and 
they  have  translated  portions  of  the  New  Tea- 
tament,  the  chnrch  catechism,  the  marriage 
service,  and  the  communion  and  baptismal 
services.  The  language  of  these  Indians,  de- 
nominated the  Gree  hinguage,  is  said  by  the 
missionaries  to  bear  a  strong  affinity  to  the 
Greek. 

In  the  departmoit  of  agriculture,  consider- 
able progress  has  been  made.  The  Indiana 
build  very  comfortable  houses,  raise  large 
patches  of  barley,  wheat,  potatoes,  &c.,  and 
enjoy  much  of  social  order  and  comfort.  With- 
in a  short  time  Moose  Liake  has  been  occupied 
as  a  station,  under  the  labors  of  a  pious  Indian 
who  reads  the  New  Testament  well,  and  has 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  missionaries. — ^Bbv. 
E.  D.  MooBB.  ^ 

Episcofal  Board. — ^A  mission  was  offifc- 
menced  at  Green  Bay,  by  the  3£isBionary  So-  ^ 
ciety  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States,  in  1825,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Bev.  Mr.  Nash,  which  was  sus- 
pended in  1827.  In  1829,  it  was  renewed, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Bev.  B.  F.  Godle, 
by  whom  it  was  continued,  under  many  em- 
barrassments and  difficulties,  till  1837,  when 
treaties  were  entered  into  between  the  United 
States  and  many  of  the  north-western  tribes  of 
Indians  for  their  removal  west  of  the  Missift- 
sippL  The  unsettled  condition  of  the  tribes 
around  the  mission,  consequent  upon  these 
treaties,  and  their  subsequent  removal,  led  to 
the  discontinuance  of  the  mission.  The  results 
of  this  mission  are  thus  stated :  About  270  In- 
dian children  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  school, 
some  of  whom  have  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ, 
and  the  comfortable  assurance  of  a  blessed 
hereafter.  Some  are  now  adorning  the  doc- 
trine of  God  our  Saviour  by  a  life  ofconsistent 
piety. 

Some  time  after  the  breaking  up  of  this 
mission,  Bishop  Kemper,  accompanied  by  Bev. 
Mr.  Gregory,  embraced  a  number  of  tribes  in 
a  circuit,  in  a  visit  to  the  scattered  members 
of  his  diocese ;  and  on  the  2d  of  December, 
1838,  he  consecrated  a  church  at  Duck  Greek, 
erected  by  the  Oneidas  with  a  portion  of  the 
funds  received  from  Government ;  and  in  1839, 
Bev.  Solomon  Davis  had  charge  of  the  churcL 
The  department  of  Indian  Mi^ons  was  subse- 
quenUy  transferred  to  the  Domestic  Commit- 
tee ;  who  proposed  a  plan  for  an  Indian  dio- 
cese, with  a  missionary  bishop,  and  considera- 
ble effort  was  made  to  raise  money  to  endow 
the  bishopric ;  but  as  yet,  the  object  has  not 
been  accomplished.  A  mission  has,  howev^, 
been  commenced  among  the  Chickasaws,  and 
an  appropriation  has  b^n  made  by  the  United 
States  Government  toward  sustaining  a  school 
under  the  direction  of  the  mission. 

AuEBiCAN  Missionary  Assooiatiox. — Ojibf 
toa  Mission. — ^This  mission  comprises  four  sta- 
tions, located  at  Bed  Lake,  Cass  Lake,  Belle 
Prairie  and  St  Josephs,  Minnesota  Territory; 
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the  first  three  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  and  the  last  on  the  North  Red 
river,  where  it  enters  the  British,  poaaessions. 
This  is  the  onl;  mission  in  all  that  region  of 
eonntry.  It  was  commenced  under  the  jatron- 
age  of  the  Western  Efaagclical  Hisaiooar; 
Society,  in  1843,  and  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  American  Missionatr  Aasociation.  The 
OJibwB  (or  Chippewa;]  Indians  compose  one 
of  the  largest  tribes  in  the  United  States,  nnm- 
bering  some  30,000.  Tbej  are  divided  into 
small  bands  of  from  200  to  500  souls ;  the 
bands  each  having  its  own  home,  hanting- 
groand  and  chief,  all  located  from  25  to  100 
miles  apart 

At  throe  of  these  stations,  boarding-schools 
are  (stablished.  aod  the  scholars  are  required 
t^ngage  in  some  kind  of  manna!  labor  a  par- 
tim  of  each  dav.  Chnrchea  containing  native 
■converts  have  oeen  formed  at  Red  Lake  and 
Oasa  Lake.  The  other  stations  have  been 
commenced  within  the  last  two  yean. 

When  this  mission  commeDced,  the  Indians 
had  no  domestic  animals,  except  dogs,  and  do 
agricultaral  implements.  They  raised  nothing, 
bat  depended  fur  subsistence  on  hunting  and 
Gahing,  wild  rice  and  sngar ;  and,  being  in  a 

Cr  eonntry  for  game,  thej  often  suffered  with 
ger,  and  sometimes  resorted  to  the  use  of 
hnman  flesh  to  satisfv  it.  Now  some  of  these 
bands  supply  themselves  abundantly  with  food, 


and  have  to  span  tot  thdr  starving  neighbors 
of  other  banas.  For  this  improvement  they 
are  indebted  to  the  instruction  aod  example  o( 
the  missionaries,  and  the  aid  received  from  them 
in  plowing  their  lands. — Rev.  G.  Whipple. 


•  Notiaponsd. 

American  Imdian  Mission  Associatjoit. — 
This  society,  the  seat  of  whose  operations  is  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  have  foar  missions,  located 
among  the  Choctaws,  Creeks.  Weas,  Pianke- 
shsws,  Miamies.  and  Futawatamus;  with  six 
stations  and  eight  ont^tations ;  2S  missiona- 
ries and  assistants;  21  churches,  with  1300 
commanicants ;  126  baptisms  daring  the  year ; 
and  165  pupils  in  schools.  This  society  repre- 
sents a  portion  of  the  Baptist  denomination  ia 
the  south-west 
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NOTA  eOOTLi 
Scotia  is  sitoated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
oontioent  of  North  America,  between  north 
latitnde  43^  25'  aid  47°,  and  between  west 
longitude  43°  40'  and  66^^  25'.  It  is  ono  of 
tbo  provinces  of  British  North  America.  It 
was  first  colonized  by  the  French,  by  whom  it 
wBB  called  Acadie,  or  Acadia-  It  was  finally 
ceded  bj  France  to  Greet  Britain  in  1713. 
Its  principal  natural  divisions  are  Nova  Scotia 
Proper  and  Cape  Breton.    Its  area  is  aboat 
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18,600  square  miles  [  its  population  276417, 
according  to  the  census  of  1851.  llie  reli- 
gious parties,  when  ranged  nnder  the  two  gen- 
eral diviiioQS  of  Protestants  and  Catbiuics, 
stand  thus :  Protestants,  206,183 ;  Roman 
Catholics,  69,634.  Of  the  Protestant  churches, 
the  more  prominent  are  the  Established  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland ;  the  Proibyleriaa 
Church  ;  the  Associate  Baptist ;  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist ;  the  Congregational ;  and  the  Evan- 
gclical  Lutiieran.  The  religioos  stAtulics  givca 
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in  this  article  are  to  be  understood  as  those  of 
1854,  except  where  it  is  otherwise  stated. 

The  Church  of  £nglaxd  is  recognized  by 
the  ancient  laws  of  the  province  as  the  E3tal> 
lished  Obarch.  This  legal  recognition  was  ef- 
fected in  1758,  but  though  various  civil  enact- 
ments, as  to  the  limits  of  parishes,  appointment 
of  church-wardens  and  vestrymen,  were  ob- 
tained therebv,  nothing  beyond  the  mere  name 
of  an  establishment  has  for  many  years  existed. 
The  permanent  endowment  of  Windsor  Col- 
lege, under  the  exclosive  control  of  this  church, 
has  been  discontinued  by  the  state ;  so  that, 
in  effect,  the  only  privilege  which  remains  of  a 
distinctive  nature,  is  that  the  bishop  retains 
ex-officio  a  seat  in  the  legislative  council  of  the 
province.  There  is  much  probability  that  this 
offensive  distinction  will  soon  be  removed,  and 
that  then  the  name,  as  well  as  the  privileges  of 
an  establishment,  will  be  erased  from  the  civil 
statate  book.  The  number  of  adherents  to 
this  church  in  1851  was  36,482.  The  list  of 
clergy  for  1854  contains  one  bishop,  one  arch- 
deacon, 65  ordained  ministers,  and  two  travel- 
ing missionaries.  These  are  located  in  40  dif- 
ferent towns  and  settlements.  Four  of  the 
clergy  are  connected  with  Windsor  College, 
and  thret  with  Halifax  Grammar  School: 
two  are  retired  from  service,  and  one  is  an 
agent  for  the  Colonial  Church  and  School 
Society.  Until  recently,  large  annual  remit- 
tances for  the  support  of  the  clergy  and  col- 
lege professors,  had  been  receiv^  from  the 
Britisn  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  even,  it  is  under- 
etojG,  from  grants  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  foreign 
aid  is  now  greatly  curtailed,  and  will,  it  is  ex- 
pected, in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  altogether 
cease.  The  effect  of  this  change  of  policy  has 
been  (ar  from  disastrous.  A  large  portion  of 
the  wealth  of  the  province  is  found  within  the 
pale  of  this  churcn,  and  nothing  is  wanting  to 
secure  permanent  and  growing  prosperity  but 
the  prudent  management  of  its  internal  re- 
sources. Already  this  has  been  tested  in  the 
large  endowment  secured  by  subscription  for 
Windsor  College,  (£10,000,)  and  in  the  efforts 
made  to  sustain  in  thorougn  efficiencjr  the  Di- 
ocesan Society  and  the  Foreign  District  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

Presbyterian  Church. — Under  this  head 
are  grouped  the  adherents  of  three  distinct 
churches,  who,  though  holding  the  same  stand- 
ards, are  yet  quite  independent  in  church  gov- 
ernment, if  not  really  antagonistic  in  feeling 
and  pursnit  Their  source  of  dispute,  or 
rather,  ground  of  separation,  depends  entirelv 
upon  their  respective  origin.  Thevihave  all 
descended  from  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of 
Scotland,  and  hold  the  distinctive  principles  of 
what  arc  there  denominated,  Kirk,  Free 
Church,  and  United  Presbyterian.  The  old- 
est, largest,  and  most  influential  of  these  bodies 
in  Nova  Scotia  is  that  which  arose  from  the 


two  secession  churches.  Burgher  and  Anti- 
burgher.  A  union  was  happily  effected  be- 
tween the  adherents  of  these,  and  of  all  the 
Presbyterians  then  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  the 
year  1817.  Only  one  Presbyterian  minister 
remained  aloof,  and  he  was  personally  favor- 
able, while  his  congregation  oeing  originally 
independent,  was  unfavorable  to  this  union. 
The  first  Presbyterian  missionaries  arrived  in 
Nova  Scotia  in  1766,  but  no  permanent  locar 
tion  was  made  before  1771. 

The  first  presbytery  was  formed  in  1786, 
under  the  designation  of  Presbytery  of  Truro. 
Nine  years  afterwards,  another  was  formed  in 
Pictou,  and  so  designated.  At  the  period  of 
the  union  above  referred  to,  there  were  three 
presbjrterics,  comprising  in  all  19  ordained 
ministers,  and  25  congregations.  The  great 
difficulty  all  along  experienced  by  this  church,  . 
has  been  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  ministers. 

At  first,  and  for  many  years,  the  only  source 
of  supply  was  the  parent  churches  in  Scotland, 
and  the  missionarv  spirit  there  and  then  exist- 
inff  was  not  so  ardent  as  to  overcome,  with  suf- 
ficient readiness  and  frequency,  the  terrors  of  a 
climate  generally  reputed,  though  falsely,  as 
vibrating  between  tne  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  In  1816  a  society  was  formed  to  pro- 
cure the  establishment  of  an  academy  for  the 
training  of  native  youth,  for  the  ministry  and 
other  learned  professions.  The  basis  proposed 
was  sufficiently  liberal  to  unite  all  dissenting 
bodies,  and  the  means  of  support  was  to  be  en- 
dowment by  the  State.  Tnis  effort  was  for  a 
time  apparently  successful,  but  never  so  much 
so  as  to  acquire  the  character  of  permanency. 
Ultimately  it  became  a  bone  of  contention,  in- 
troduced bitter  animosity  and  religious  hate 
into  the  surrounding  community,  and  became 
a  watchword  for  political  party,  so  as  to  form 
an  effectual  hindrance  to  ecclesiastical  onion 
on  the  part  of  the  different  Presbyterian  bodies. 
Eventually  all  connection  with  this  institution 
was  abandoned  by  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  then  it  became  a  matter 
of  dire  necessity  with  that  church  to  provide 
and  maintain  an  educational  insfitute  out  of 
her  own  resources.  Several  years,  however, 
elapsed  before  this  step  was  taken.  In  1848 
measures  were  initiated  with  a  view  to  the 
erection  of  a  theological  seminary,  as  prepara- 
tory to  the  Divinity  Hall.  A  professor  of 
philosophy  was  appointed,  who  for  a  time  took 
charge  of  the  literary  classes,  as  well  as  logic, 
and  natural  and  moral  philosophy.  At  pro- 
sent,  1854,  there  are  two  professors  in  the  se- 
minary, one  having  charge  of  the  classes  in 
languages,  mathematics,  and  natural  philoso- 
phy; the  other  logic  and  moral  philosophy, 
with  other  branches.  In  the  Divinity  Hall 
there  are  two  professors,  to  one  is  committed 
biblical  literature,  to  the  other  theology,  sys- 
tematic and  pastoral.  The  literary  and  phi- 
losophical classes  have  an  annual  session  of 
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six  montbSj  and  students  are  required  to  attend 
three  years  in  order  to  complete  their  curricu- 
lum. The  Divinity  Hall  remains  in  session 
six  weeks,  and  the  course  of  study  extends 
over  four  years  ;  but  as  the  Hall  meets  annu- 
ally, immediately  after  tne  seminary,  the  entire 
course  for  students  of  divinity  does  not  exceed 
six  years.  A  fixed  standard  of  qualification 
for  entrance  to  the  seminary  has  been  estab- 
lished, such  as  can  be  acquired  at  the  general 
schools  and  academies  of  the  province,  and 
special  provision  is  made  to  admit  students 
who  have  received  part  of  their  training  else- 
where to  such  a  standing  in  the  seminary  or 
hall  as  their  acquirements  may  be  found,  on 
examination,  to  entitle  them. 

The  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Nova  Scotia  meets  annually  on  the  last  Tues- 
day of  June,  and  is  the  final  court  of  judica- 
ture— there  being  no  ecclesiastical  connection 
with  the  Church  in  Scotland,  either  in  regard 
to  pecuniary  support  or  spiritual  control.  It 
has  now  (in  1854)  under  its  inspection  three 
presbyteries  in  Nova  Scotia  and  one  in  Prince 
Edward's  Island.  The  presbytery  of  Pictou 
includes  15  congregations ;  of  these  14  enjoy 
a  settled  ministry,  and  one  of  these  a  collegiate 
charge.  There  are  various  mission  stations 
within  the  bounds  of  this  presbytery  which 
will  soon  be  able  to  support,  as  they  now  re- 
quire, the  labors  of  a  separate  minister.  One 
member  of  this  presbytery  is  located  in  Mera- 
michi.  New  Brunswick,  and  is  the  only  or- 
dained minister  of  this  connection  now  settled 
in  that  province.  The  presbytery  of  Tours  in- 
cludes seven  congregations,  and  at  present  all 
are  supplied  with  a  settled  ministry.  Several 
mission  stations  are  in  course  of  preparation 
for  the  same  position,  and  one  of  these  is  in 
New  Brunswick.  The  presbytery  of  Halifax 
has  within  its  bounds  seven  congregations. 
Six  are  now  under  a  stated  pastorate.  Mis- 
sion stations  are  thus  numerous  and  promising. 
The  presbytery  of  Prince  Edward's  Island  con- 
tains seven  congregations,  six  ministers,  and 
several  mission  stations.  In  each  of  these 
presbyteries  there  are  congregations  whose 
local  extent,  number  of  adherents,  pecuniary 
resources,  and  prospect  of  increase  are  calling 
aloud  for  division  and  subdivision  j  but  the 
supply  of  ministers  is  yet  too  scanty  to  admit 
of  compliance  with  a  policy  that  would  soon 
double  and  redouble  the  efiBciency  and  spirit- 
ual prosperity  of  the  best  portion  of  the  Church. 
At  present  there  are  but  three  ordained  pro- 
bationers, one  retired  minister  who  takes  occar 
sional  appointments,  and  four  licentiates.  The 
business  of  the  synod,  during  the  interval  of 
its  meetings,  is  conducted  by  four  distinct 
boards,  one  for  the  Home  Mission  supply,  dis- 
tributing supply  of  probationers  according  to 
the  wants  of  the  several  presbyteries,  and  as- 
sistino:  such  stations  with  the  means  of  occa- 
sionaf  supplies,  under  the  direction  of  the  pres- 
byteries in  whose  bounds  these  are  placed ;  a 


second  board,  for  the  superintendence  of  the 
Foreign  Missionary  operations  of  the  church ; 
a  third,  for  the  superintendence  of  the  seminary 
and  hall,  and  a  fourth  for  le^lly  receiving  and 
appropriating  thf  moneys  of  the  church  which 
may  be  entrusted  to  their  care. 

The  following  statistics  will  afiPord  some 
idea  of  the  pecuniary  resources  and  numerical 
strength  of  the  P.  C.  N.  S. :  ordained  minis- 
ters, 38  ;  licentiates,  4 ;  self-sustaining  congre- 
gations, 34 ;  home  mission  stations,  6  ;  supple- 
mented congregations,  3  ;  foreign  mission  sta- 
tions, 1 ;  adhering  population,  according  to 
census  (1851,)  28,767  in  Nova  Scotia ;  the 
population  in  Prince  Edward  Island  not  cor- 
rectly ascertained,  but  not  under  4,000,  and  in 
New  Brunswick  1,000.  If  to  all  this  we  add 
2,000  for  the  church  at  Aneiteum,  New  Heb- 
rides, "we  have  a  gross  amount  of  adherents, 
35,767  souls,  who  are  depending  for  spiritual 
oversight  on  the  church.  31  congregations 
return  5,369  communicants,  276  accessions. 
According  to  the  statistical  tables  and  finan- 
cial returns  for  1854,  the  average  salary  paid 
to  each  minister  is  supposed  to  be  nearly 
£130  currency,  or  £104  sterling. 

This  would  vield  a  return  in  round  \         « ^  kmi  a  o 

nnmbeiiof |....**^  w  v 

Home  Mia»ionreccipta  during  same  year..       268  S  23^ 

Foreign    "  "  "  "        "   ..       433  15  2 

Synod  Fund                       «*          "        "    ..         81  3  1)^ 

i^mlnary  Fund                "         "       "   ,.      828  0  SX 

Miscellaneous  purpose,  not  strictly  )           a  jaj  >  a 

denominational J""   ^^^  "  ^ 

ToUl  raised  during  y«ar  1854 £8,005    7    9X 

currency,  or  £6,404  8  3  sterling. 

Additional  funds  under  the  care  of  the  Ednca- 
tional  Board : 

Theological  Professorship,  funded  intere.'t.. .  £581  11  10 
Various  funds,  bequests,  &c.,  "         "      ...    1,600    4    6 

ToUl ..£2,061  16   4 

currency,  or  £1,665  9  1  sterling. 

Church  of  Scotland. — In  order  of  date 
the  Church  of  Scotland  is  the  next  branch  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Nova  Scotia. 
For  a  long  period  very  painful  and  injuri- 
ous animosity  existed  between  this  body  and 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  Kova  Scotia. 
Shortly  after  the  union  of  all  the  Presbyterians 
in  the  province,  in  1817,  the  strife  commenced 
and  raged  so  long  as  the  state-paid  academy 
of  Pictou  remained  as  a  source  of  dispote. 
Happily  this  has  been  removed,  and  the  very 
unseemly  and  destructive  feuds  which  it  en* 
gendered,  have  to  a  great  extent  disappeared; 
and  feelings  of  friendship  are  now  being  die- 
rished  by  ministers  and  people.  This  diurch 
has  all  along  depended  for  pecnniary  sapport 
and  ministerial  supply  on  the  parent  church  in 
Scotland.  In  1824,  the  Glasgow  Colonial  So- 
ciety was  organized  (in  Scotland)  with  a  view 
to  supply  the  Presbyterian  population  of  the 
colonies  with  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land.   At  the  disruption  which  took  place  in 
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May,  1843,  not  fewer  than  8  ministers  left  the 
synod  of  Nova  Scotia  to  fill  np  the  breaches 
at  home.  In  1844,  thut  synod  divided,  a  ma- 
jority declaring  in  favor  of  the  Free  Church, 
and  assamin?  the  designation  "  Sj^nod  of  No- 
va Scotia,  adhering  to  the  Westminster  stand- 
ards." For  sevcnS  years  a  large  proportion  of 
the  congregations  that, had  been  deserted  by 
their  ministers,  remained  vacant,  bat  latterly 
these  have  been  to  a  considerable  extent  sup- 
plied by  new  accessions  from  Scotland.  The 
synod  now  (1854)  consists  of  4  presbyteries. 
There  are,  however,  in  all,  but  9  ordained  min- 
isters, and  1  ordained  missionary,  and  4  cate- 
chist&  While  the  adhering  population  in 
Nova  Scotia  alone  was,  in  1851,  18,867.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  a  very  great  deficiency 
of  pastoral  oversight  still  existo.  The  greater 
number  of  those  ministers  now  in  the  field  are 
supported  by  the  Home  Church,  so  that  this 
church,  as  a  whole,  is  far  from  self-sustain- 
ing. 

Free  Churcii  or  Synod  op  Nova  Scotia, 
adiieking  to  the  westminster  standards. — 
This  body  was  formed  in  1844,  and  consists 
of  the  same  number  of  presbyteries  as  the 
body  from  which  it  was  separated.  It  includes 
a  ministiy,  however,  of  24,  of  whom  19  are 
located  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  3  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward's Island,  one  in  Newfoundland,  and  one 
in  Bermuda,  W.  I.  The  adhering  population 
in  Nova  Scotia,  in  1851,  was  found  to  number 
25,820.  A  Free  Church  College  for  the  lower 
provinces  of  British  North  America  is  located 
at  Halifax,  N.S.,  liaving  2  professors.  Also 
an  academy,  with  a  rector  and  2  masters, 
which  is  designed  to  prepare  for  the  college. 
Hitherto  the  supply  ana  support  of  ministers 
in  this  connection  has  greatly  depended  on  the 
resources  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland ;  but 
from  the  above  institution,  in  connexion  with 
a  Theological  Hall,  the  native  youth  have  been 
trained,  so  that  the  first  year's  students  have 
advanced  so  far  as  to  be  licensed  and  located 
in  the  difierent  vacancies  and  mission  stations 
during  the  present  year. 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church. — ^Three 
congregations  and  3  ministers.  Adhering  po- 
pulation not  accurately  known. 

Associated  Baptist  Churches. — ^The  earli- 
est efforts  of  this  religious  connection  in  Nova 
Scotia  is  nearly  contemporaneous  with  those 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  has  54  settled 
ministers,  with  an  adhering  population  of 
42,243.  This  population,  however,  includes 
several  distinct  Baptist  communities,  whose 
ministry  amounts  to  17  elders  and  3  ministers. 
The  Associated  Baptist  Church  is  divided  into 
3  associations  :  Western,  Central,  and  Eastern. 
The  Baptist  Convention  of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  meets 
annually.  In  Nova  Scotia  their  educational 
institutions  are  located,  consisting  of  a  college 
and  academy.  The  college  has  now  3  profes- 
sors, and  connected  with  it  is  a  theological  in- 


stitute, with  2  professors,  who  also  hold  chairs 
in  the  college.  The  academy  has  two  teach- 
ers, a  principal  and  master,  with  an  assistant 
Some  years  ago  this  church  sent  a  missionary 
to  the  foreign  field,  but  at  present  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  one.  They  have,  nowever, 
a  missionary  to  the  Acadian  French  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Church. — Mission- 
aries from  this  body  visited  North  America  as 
early  as  1769.  In  1786,  missions  were  commenc- 
ed in  Nova  Scotia.  By  the  last  census  (1851) 
it  has  an  adhering  population  of  23,596,  and  in 
1854,  31  ordained  ministers.  This  list  of  min- 
isters includes,  however,  1  chairman  and  gene- 
ral superintendent,  1  editor  of  a  denominational 
newspaper,  and  4  supernumeraries.  The  semi- 
nary under  the  care  of  this  body,  is  situated  on 
the  borders  of  the  two  provinces.  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia,  and  this  suits  in  its 
locality  the  wants  of  both  denominational  dis- 
tricts. It  has  a  principal,  who  is  also  one  of 
the  professors,  ana  a  second  professor ;  a  clas- 
sical and  French  tutor  and  English  teacher; 
also  a  chaplain,  treasurer,  and  steward.  The 
students  are  boarded  within  the  institution, 
and  recently  a  large  addition  has  been  made, 
with  a  view  to  accommodate  females  with  suit^ 
able  board  and  education. 

Congregational  or  Independent  Church. 
— ^The  origin  of  this  church  in  Nova  Scotia 
was  quite  as  early  as  others  already  described, 
but  its  progress  has  been  very  limited.  It  has 
but  6  ministers  and  2,639  adherents.  A  col- 
lege with  2  professors,  1  of  whom  acts  as 
president,  is  placed  under  the  sanction  and 
control  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  Nonrii 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. — This  is 
the  only  other  religious  body  in  Nova  Scotia 
worthy  of  distinct  notice.  Its  adherents  are 
chiefly  of  German  extraction,  and  number 
4087. 

Besides  the  denominational  efforts  of  each 
of  these  evangelical  bodies,  they  severally 
unite  in  general  schemes  of  benevolence  and 
Christian  philanthropy.  The  Nova  Scotia 
Bible  Society,  and  other  auxiliaries  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  enlist 
the  sympathies  of  all  but  the  Baptists,  and  are 
very  generally  supported.  The  Halifax  Naval 
and  Military  Bible  Society  is  in  like  manner 
dependent  upon  the  Christian  public,  gene- 
rally. The  Micmac  Missionary  Society,  while 
its  principal  agent  and  missionary  is  Baptist, 
meets  with  the  countenance  and  support  of  all 
classes.  The  Nova  Scotia  Sabbath  Alliance 
consists  of  the  leading  ministers  and  members 
of  all  the  leading  Protestant  denominations  in 
Halifax. — Rev.  J.  Batne,  ofPidou. 

NOWGONG  :  A  station  of  the  American 
Baptist  Union  in  Assam. 

NULLOOR :  A  station  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  in  the  Tinnevelly  district, 
India. 
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0  AHU  :  One  of  the  principal  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  group.  It  is  25  miles  "W.  N. 
W.  of  Molokai,  the  most  romantic  and  fer- 
tile of  the  whole  group,  and  the  residence  of 
the  King,  and  seat  of  government.  It  is 
about  48  miles  long  and  23  wide.  The  Am- 
erican Board  have  seven  stations  on  this 
Island. 

OCEANICA:  A  term  somewhat  indefi- 
nitely applied  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  (See  SovJth  Sea  Islands  and  Indian 
Archipelago.) 

O JIBWAS :  A  tribe  of  North  American 
Indians,  inhabiting  the  shores  of  Lakes  Supe- 
rior and  Huron.  (See  North  American  In- 
dians.y 

OKKAH :  A  station  of  jthe  Moravians  in 
Labrador. 

OLD  TOWN :  Station  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Synod  of  Scotland,  at  the  Old  Cal- 
ftbar  Tv  est  Africa 

OLD  CALABAR:  Old  Calabar  lies  in  the 
Bight  of  Biafra,  near  the  sixth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  and  between  the  eighth  and 
ninth  degrees  of  east  longitude.  The  coast 
there  runs  east  and  west.  Standing  oppo- 
site the  Old  Calabar  frith,  you  look  directly 
north.  On  your  right  hand  are  the  Came- 
roon mountains,  rising  to  the  height  of 
13,000  feet ;  and  further  to  the  right,  at  the 
distance  of  sixty  miles,  is  the  elevated  and 
beautiful  island  of  Fernando  Po;  and  on 
your  left  is  an  extensive  level  district,  over 
which  a  dense  mist  is  often  seen  resting : — 
that  is  the  long-sought  Delta  of  the  Niger,  a 
vast  morass,  extending  200  miles  along  the 
sea  shore,  and  upwards  of  250  miles  inland, 
channeled  by  numerous  streams — the  mouths 
of  that  celebrated  river,  covered  with  man- 

grove  and  palm-oil  trees,  and  inhabited  by 
erce  and  savage  tribes,  many  of  whom  are 
cannibals.  Sail  up  the  Old  Calabar  frith,  a 
distance  of  fifty  miles,  and  you  see  two 
large  rivers  flowing  into  it.  The  one  on  your 
left  hand  is  the  Cross  river,  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  to  communicate  with 
the  Niger,  and  to  be  one  of  its  mouths ;  but 
it  was  explored  by  Captain  Becroft.  in  1842, 
a  distance  of  175  miles,  and  was  found  to  be 
an  independent  stre«im,  more  than  a  mile  in 
breadth,  with  a  depth  of  from  six  to  seven 
fathoms,  flowing  from  the  east — a  region  yet 
unexplored  by  Europeans — and  having  its 
banks  studded  with  towns  and  villages.  En- 
ter the  river  on  your  right  hand,  which  is 
the  Old  Calabar  river,  fully  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  in  width,  and  after  ascending  it  about 
eight  miles,  and  passing  a  jutting  head-land, 
you  see  upon  the  right  bank  a  cluster  of 
towns.  These  are  Duke  Town,  Henshaw 
Town,  Old  Town,  and  seven  miles  up  the 
river,  on  tlie  left  bank,  Creek  Town,  the 
principal  towns  of  Old  Calabar,  and  the  seat 
of  tlie  mi.ssion  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Scotland,    (See  Africa,  Western.) 


These  towns,  with  the  country  villages,  con- 
tain a  population  of  60,000  or  70,000,  subject 
to  the  sway  of  the  King  of  Old  Calabar,  and 
are  accessible  to  missionaries.  Each  town 
has  its  king  or  headman  ;  but  the  chief  au- 
thority is  vested  in  Eyo  Honesty,  of  Creek 
Town.  The  population  is  divided  into  two 
classes,  freemen  and  slaves — the  latter  being 
the  great  majority.  These  are  either  em- 
ployed on  the  provision  grounds,  which  are 
at  some  distance  from  the  towns,  or  in  the 
operations  of  trade.  The  freemen  are  all  en- 
gaged in  trade,  and  arc  mainly  dependent 
upon  it  for  their  support  and  influence. 
Even  the  king,  who  has  no  revenue  from  his 
subjects,  carries  on  trade  to  a  great  extent, 
is  of  active  business  habits,  keeps  regular  ac^ 
counts,  and  owes  all  his  power  to  the  weight 
of  his  character,  and  the  wealth  which  he 
has  acquired  from  trading.  The  slaves  are 
generally  treated  with  kindness  ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  process  of  internal  emancipa- 
tion, the  children  of  the  third  generatioii 
generally  becoming  free.  It  is  a  happy  cir- 
cumstance that  persons  have  ceased  to  be  ex- 
ported as  slaves  from  this  district  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years.  That  horrid 
trafiic  is  totally  suppressed  in  the  Bight  of 
Biafra.  This  result  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
beneficial  influence  of  a  growing  trade,  and 
t^  the  treaties  made  with  the  chiefs  by  the 
British  Government.  The  trade  which  is 
carried  on  at  Old  Calabar,  is  chiefly  in  palm- 
oil.  The  palm-oil  is  brought  from  the  inte- 
rior, and  is  exchanged  for  British  goods. 
The  humanizing  influence  of  legitimate  com- 
merce is  becoming  every  year  more  obvious. 
Not  only  has  it  enlarged  the  views  of  the 
people,  and  to  a  certain  degree  improTed 
their  manners ;  enabled  them  to  have  com- 
fortable houses,  and  to  furnish  them,  in 
many  instances,  with  costly  articles  of  iBo- 
ropean  manufacture  ;  but  it  has  taught  them 
that  it  is  for  their  interest  to  live  at  peace 
with  their  neighbors. 

The  mode  of  government  at  Old  Calabar 
is,  in  the  case  of  freemen,  by  common  con- 
sultation and  agreement.  They  meet  to- 
gether in  the  palaver-honse^  talk  over  the 
matter,  and  no  measure  can  become  law  that 
has  not  a  majority  of  votes.  The  great  dif- 
ficulty which  they  feel  is  to  keep  in  subjec- 
tion their  numerous  slaves.  This  seems  to 
be  managed  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  supersti- 
tion. They  have  a  secret  institution,  called 
Egbo,  much  resembling  the  Oro  of  the  Yor- 
ubas.    ^See  Yoruba), 

Religvon. — They  believe  in  the  existence 
of  God  and  of  the  devil,  in  a  future  state, 
and  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  but 
their  ideas  on  these  subjects  are  dim  and 
confused,  and  have,  by  the  wickedness  of 
the  heart,  and  the  malignant  teaching  of 
Satan,  been  framed  into  a  sj-stcm  of  super- 
stition, dark,  cruel,  and  sanguinary.    Xhcy 
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regard  one  day  of  the  week  as  a  Sabbath, 
they  all  practise  circumcision^  on  festival 
days  they  sprinkle  the  blood  of  the  £gbo 
goat,  and  they  make  a  covenant  of  friend- 
ship  be^een  parties  that  were  at  variance, 
by  putting  on  them  the  blood  of  a  slain  goat, 
mixed  with  certain  ingredients;  things 
which  indicate  the  remains  of  the  patriarchal 
religion.  Their  personal  worship,  so  far  as 
it  has  been  ascertained,  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts  ;  that  which  is  observed  within 
the  house,  and  that  which  takes  place  in  the 
court-yard.  The  worship  within  the  house 
consists  in  adoring  a  human  skull,  stuck  upon 
the  top  of  a  stick,  around  the  handle  of 
which  a  bunch  of  feathers  is  tied.  This  dis- 
gusting object — their  domestic  idol — is  said 
to  exist  in  every  house  in  Old  Calabar.  The 
worship  in  the  court-yard  is  of  this  kind :  in 
the  middle  of  the  yard  there  is  a  bason  of 
water  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  small  tree, 
which  is  planted  for  the  purpose.  This  bason 
Ib  never  emptied  of  its  contents,  but  is  once 
a  week  filled  with  a  fresh  supply  of  water ; 
and  on  the  day  when  this  is  done,  the  second 
day  of  the  week,  called  God's  day,  they 
*'  offer  a  fowl,  or  some  other  small  thing  of 
that  sort,  which  is  tied  by  the  foot  to  the 
tree,"  and  then  they  "  pray  to  Baai  Ebum^ 
the  great  God,  but  without  confession  of 
sin,  and  solely  for  temporal  benefits."  Witchr 
craft  exerts  the  same  terrible  influence  here 
as  m  other  parts  of  Western  Africa. 

But  the  most  desolating  and  sanguinary  of 
all  their  customs  is  the  practice  of  sacrific- 
ing human  victims,  for  the  benefit  of  deceased 
persons  of  rank.  This  horrid  custom  arises 
from  the  belief  that  the  future  world  cor- 
responds to  the  present — that  the  same 
wants  are  felt,  the  same  relationships  sus- 
tained, and  the  same  pursuits  followed ;  and 
therefore,  that  the  station  and  happiness  of 
ft  person  depend  upon  the  number  of  follow- 
ers and  slaves  that  are  killed  and  sent  after 
him.  The  effect  of  this  belief  is,  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  dignity  of  the  departed,  the 
rank  and  power  of  the  survivors,  and  the 
warmth  of  affection  which  they  cherish  for 
the  deceased,  is  the  number  of  victims  that 
are  seized  and  immolated.  Acquaintances 
also  testify  their  respect  for  the  dead,  and 
sympathy  with  the  son'owing  relations,  by 
destroying  a  few  of  their  slaves.  The  agents 
in  this  wholesale  system  of  murder  are  the 
nearest  relations  of  the  deceased,  who  evince 
their  affection  and  their  grief,  by  exerting 
themselves  to  catch  by  force,  by  stratagem, 
and  by  all  manner  of  ways,  and  to  destroy 
as  many  of  their  fellow  creatures  as  they 
can.  It  is  a  season  of  terror.  The  slaves, 
from  whose  ranks  the  victims  are  usually 
taken,  fiee  to  the  bush  for  shelter,  the  doors 
of  the  houses  are  fastened,  and  every  one  is 
afraid^to  go  abroad.  And  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  funeral  ceremonies  continue 


for  four  months,  and  that  at  the  beginning 
and  especially  at  the  close  of  this  perTod, 
when  the  grand  carnival,  or  make-devil,  as 
they  call  it,  takes  place,  great  exertions  are 
made  to  obtain  victims,  it  will  at  once  be 
obvious  that  this  is  a  practice  which  spreads 
terror  and  mourning  through  every  part  of 
the  community.  It  prevails  in  the  greater 
part  of  western  Central  Africa,  and  is 
drenching  the  land  with  blood. 

OLENDEBENK  :  Station  of  the  Ameri 
can  Board  at  the  Gaboon,  West  Africa. 

OODOOVILLE :  A  populous  parish  of 
Ceylon,  in  the  district  of  Jaffna,  5  miles 
north  of  Jaffhapatam.  It  stands  on  an  ex- 
tensive plain,  covered  with  groves  of  pal- 
myra, cocosruut,  and  other  fruit  trees,  in 
which  are  many  villages  of  natives,  and,  for- 
merly, many  idol  temples.  The  American 
Board  have  a  station  with  a  female  boarding 
school  here. 

OODOOPITTY:  (Valverty)  A  station  of 
the  American  Board  in  Jaffna,  Ceylon. 

OORFA :  A  prospective  station  of  the 
American  Board  among  the  Armenians :  the 
ancient  Edessa^  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
and  also  the  Er  of  the  ChcUdees,  the  birth- 
place of  the  patriarch  Abraham :  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  7,000  Armenians  and  4,000  Syrians. 

OOTACAMUND :  A  health  station,  on  the 
Neilgherry  Hills,  Southern  India. 

OPOTIKI :  A  sUtion  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  New  Zealand,  situated  on 
a  plain,  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty.  Pop- 
ulation about  1.300. 

ORIENTAL  CHRISTIANS,  MISSIONS 
TO :  For  accounts  of  missions  at  present  ex* 
isting,  among  the  decayed  churches  of  the 
East,  see  Armenians^  Nesiorians,  Greece^  Sy^ 
ria,  Mosul,  Egypt,  Although  it  does  not  en- 
ter intolhe  plan  of  this  work  to  notice  exten- 
sively those  missions,  which  have  been  prose* 
cuted  for  a  time,  and  then  given  up,  yet  there 
have  been  operations  of  this  kind  in  the  East 
which  deserve  some  notice.  Among  theso 
is  the  mission  of  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety to  Abyssinia,  for  which  see  Abyssinicu. 
There  are,  also,  several  missions  of  recent 
origin,  which  may  be  noticed  more  appro- 
priately in  a  general  article  than  under  geo- 
graphical heads.  And  there  are  certain  gene- 
ral principles,  which  apply  to  all  these  mis* 
sions,  which  may  be  properly  noticed  in  a 
general  article.  The  appointment  of  a  mis* 
sionary  bishop  to  Jerusalem,  by  the  govern* 
ments  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  had  re- 
ference not  only  to  the  Jews,  but  to  Oriental 
Christians ;  but  we  have  no  sources  of  in* 
formation  which  will  enable  us  to  give  a 
connected  history  of  his  operations,  llio- 
present  incumbent,  Bishop  Gobat,  the  worthy 
pioneer  of  the  Abyssinian  mission,  will  use- 
bis  position  to  the  best  advantage  for  tbet 
furtherance  of  evangelical  labors  among  alL 
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classes  of  the  people.  The  Church  Mission- 
ary Society  have  a  mission  at  Jerusalem, 
consisting  of  two  ordained  missionaries,  one 
European  lay  secretary,  and  one  native  teach- 
er. This  mission  was  designed  especially, 
though  not  exclusively,  to  provide  for  the 
instruction  of  Abyssinian  pilgrims,  Bishop 
Gobat  having  been  requested,  both  by  the 
king  and  the  Abuna  of  Abyssinia,  to  take 
charge  of  the  Abyssinian  convent  at  that 
place.  (See  Africa  East,)  The  report  of 
that  society  for  1853,  states  that  "The  expe- 
rience of  another  year  has  confirmed  the 
committee  in  the  wisdom  of  the  course  hith- 
erto pursued  by  their  missionaries,  in  making 
an  open  protest  against  the  errors  of  the 
Oriental  churches,  and  in  receiving  under 
Christian  instruction  all  who  desire  to  hear 
and  embrace  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  Events 
render  it  each  year  more  difficult  for  such 
inquirers  to  continue  in  communion  with 
their  own  church.  TOiey  have  now  political 
liberty  to  enrol  themselves  on  the  civil  regis- 
ter of  the  local  pachas  as  Protestants;  and 
having  done  so,  they  claim  the  assistance 
and  protection  of  the  Protestant  churches, 
and  there  appears  no  just  ground  on  which 
that  claim  can  be  refused.  The  committee 
have  great  satisfaction  in  adding,  that  the 
American  Episcopal  Church,  at  the  late  anni- 
versary of  their  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
announced  their  entire  adherence  to  these 
views,  after  sixteen  years'  experience  in  mis- 
sionary operations  at  Constantinople,  upon 
the  opposite  principle  of  co-operation  with 
the  heads  of  the  Oriental  churches." 

The  mission  at  Constantinople,  here  al- 
luded to,  was  commenced  by  the  Kev.  J.  J. 
Robertson,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Horatio  South- 
rate,  under  the  direction  of  the  Episcopal 
JBoard  of  Missions,  in  1839.  It  was  designed 
principally  as  a  mission  to  the  Greek  Church ; 
m  the  words  of  the  annual  report,  "  placing 
our  church  in  a  position  to  be  known  and 
recognized  as  a  branch  of  the  same  Catholic 
Church,  and  a  friend.  It  is  sought  that  its 
missionaries  should,  if  possible,  be  received 
and  sanctioned  as  the  representative  of  their 
church;  that  a  friendly  intercourse  should 
be  maintained,  and  every  cause  of  needless 
offence  be  avoided.  The  Greek  Church  is 
to  be  approached  as  an  Episcopal  Church, 
and  its  integrity  preserved." 

In  connection  with  this  mission,  it  was 
designed  also  to  establish  a  mission  in  Meso- 
potamia, among  the  Jacobite  Christians. 
Mr.  Southgate  had  made  an  exploring  tour 
in  that  region,  and  Mardin  was  selected  as 
the  site  of  the  mission. 

In  1842,  the  Committee  having  determined 
to  discontinue  the  Constantinople  mission, 
and  concentrate  their  efforts  upon  Mesopo^ 
tamia,  directed  Mr.  Southgate  to  remove  as 
«oon  as  practicable,  either  to  Mardin  or  Mo- 
«ul,  and  appointed  two  new  missionaries  to 


the  same  field.  But  Mr.  Southgate  viewing 
his  appointment  as  limited  to  Constantinople 
declined  to  accept  the  appointment  to  Meso- 
potamia. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  in  184S,  the 
committee  were  directed  to  continue  the 
mission  at  Constantinople,  and  re-appoint 
Mr.  Southgate  as  missionary.  One  of  the 
missionaries  appointed  to  Mesopotamia,  Rev. 
Mr.  Taylor,  on  reaching  Constantinople, 
changed  his  views  as  to  his  field  of  lalxn*, 
and  wished  to  remain  at  Constantinople; 
but  the  committee  refused  to  alter  arrange- 
ments which  they  considered  definitely  setr 
tied.  Mr.  Southgate,  after  his  return  to 
Constantinople,  requested  either  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  return  to  the  United 
States  and  present  the  cause  to  the  churches, 
or  else  that  a  colleague  be  sent  him,  with 
authority  to  commence  labor  among  the  Ap- 
menlans,  and  that  $2,000  mission  funds 
should  be  allowed  for  the  coming  year,  both 
which  the  committee  declined,  chiefly  f<»' 
want  of  means.  But  this  decision  was  over- 
ruled by  the  Board ;  and  the  committee  were 
requested,  so  soon  tA  funds  could  be  raised 
for  the  purpose,  to  establish  a  mission  to  the 
Armenians,  and  also  to  mnt  Mr.  SouUigate 
permission  to  visit  the  tfnited  States  for  the 
purpose  which  he  had  proposed.  In  conse- 
quence of  which  the  Mesopotamia  mission 
was  discontinued,  and  the  whole  operatioiffi 
concentrated  upon  Constantinople. 

Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Board, 
Mr.  Southgate  returned  to  the  United  States ; 
and  at  the  triennial  session,  his  plans  were 
submitted  to  the  Board,  and  resolutioiis  were 
passed,  recommending  to  the  general  con- 
vention the  appointment  of  a  bishop,  appro- 
priating for  the  mission  to  the  EaBtem 
churches  $5,000  per  annum,  and  directing 
the  addition  of  two  missionaries  to  the  sta- 
tion. In  accordance  with  this  recommenda* 
tion,  Mr.  Southgate  was  elected  bishop,  and 
consecrated  in  October,  1844,  as  MissionaiT 
Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  dominions  and 
dependencies  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey ;  and 
considerable  sums  of  money  were  raised  to 
sustain  the  mission.  But  the  funds  raised 
specifically  for  this  mission  not  being  suffi- 
cient to  meet  Bishop  Southgate's  views  of 
what  was  needed  to  carry  on  the  mission, 
and  the  committee  not  deeming  it  expedient 
to  appropriate  the  amount  requested  by  him 
from  the  general  funds  of  ttiue  Board,  bishop 
Southgate  returned  with  his  family  to  this 
country,  Nov.  6, 1849.  On  his  airival,  the 
committee  ^'  came  unanimously  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  removal  of  the  missionaiy 
bishop  with  his  family,  had  closed  the  mis- 
sion in  Turkey." 

At  the  triennial  meeting  of  the  Board  in 
1851,  a  resolution  was  passed,  reqilMiiig 
the  foreign  committee  to  ''renew  the  mission 
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to  the  decayed  churches  in  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  manner  they  shall  deem  most  likely 
to  accomplish  the  best  results."  In  obe- 
dience to  this  resolution,  the  subject  was 
committed  to  Rev.  Messrs.  G.  T.  Bedell 
and  T.  S.  Winston,  who  made  an  elaborate 
report,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  committee.  This  report  goes  into  an 
examination  of  the  two  methods  of  conduct- 
ing missions  to  these  churches:  (1)  "at- 
tempting their  reformation  through  agencies 
and  means  approred  by  their  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  with  the  hope  that  the  ecclesias- 
tics would  first  become  enlightened,  and  be 
chief  instruments  in  promoting  the  general 
result;"  and  (2)  seeking  the  same  object 
"by  the  usual  means  of  diffusing  a  saving 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  among  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  it,  or  ^  decayed  ^  in  the  ap- 
preciation of  its  truth." 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  they  say, 
''The  foreign  committee  hare  entertained 
but  one  view  on  the  subject.  Although  at 
the  earnest  representations  of  the  mission- 
ary, they  acquiesced  in  the  trial  of  the  ex- 
periment, yet  from  the  first,  they  hare  con- 
sidered it  inadequate  and  impracticable. 
The  experience  of  tne  church,"  they  continue, 
*'  has  proved  that  a  reformation  cannot  be 
effectual  while  confined  to  the  clergy ;  that 
of  the  two  classes,  the  laity  are  the  most 
easily  affected,  and  must  be  the  instruments 
of  moving  the  clergy ;  and  that  ecclesiastics, 
as  a  body,  very  slowly  acquiesce  in  a  move- 
ment to  which  self-interest  and  cherished 
prejudices  are  so  much  opposed." 

The  committee  proceed  to  review  the  his- 
tory of  the  experiment  at  Constantinople, 
made  for  16  years,  at  an  expenditure  of 
$45,000,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
has  produced  no  practical  results,  beyond 
the  translation  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and  a 
few  other  translations,  the  benefits  of  which 
if  any  are  yet  to  be  seen.  They  say,  also, 
that  an  experiment  upon  similar  principles 
was  carried  on  bv  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  from  1S16  to  1846,  with  a  similar 
result:  and  quote  the  following  language 
from  the  report  of  that  society :  "  The  So- 
ciety's chief  failures  have  been  in  its  attempts 
to  establish  missions  among  the  ancient  but 
lapsed  churches  of  the  East.  The  hope 
wnich  was  cherished,  that  the  light  of  Di- 
vine truth  might  be  rekindled  with  compa- 
rative case  among  them,  and  through  their 
agency  be  transmitted  to  their  heathen  and 
Mohammedan  neighbors,  has  failed.  Twice 
were  the  missionaries  of  the  society  driven 
out  of  the  different  districts  of  Abyssinia. 
(See  Abyssinia  and  Africa  East,)  They 
were  compelled,  also,  to  withdraw  from  Asia 
Minor,  through  the  jealousy  of  the  Greek 
Church,  as  soon  as  their  labors  began  to  ex- 
ercise'a  spiritual  influence  upon  their  schol- 
ars in  their  mission  schools.    And  the  So- 


ciety's establishment  at  Malta  was  relin- 
quished, after  a  trial  of  25  years,  as  thero 
appeared  no  results  sufilcient  to  justify  its 
continuance.  The  Society  also  attempted, 
for  several  years,  to  cooperate  with  the  ec- 
clesiastical authorities  of  the  Syrian  Christian 
Church  upon  the  Malabar  coast  of  South  In- 
dia, in  educational  measures  for  the  revival 
of  that  ancient  church;  but  the  attempts 
have  failed."  The  committee  also  quote 
Bishop  Gobat,  and  Archdeacon  Pratt,  of 
Madras,  in  corroboration  of  these  views, 
and  remark :  "  We  are  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  effort  to  produce  a  restoration 
of  those  churches,  by  acting  through  their 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  or  only  in  harmony 
with  them,  and  by  their  approbation,  will, 
in  all  probability,  prove,  as  it  has  always 
proved,  a  failure ;  and  therefore,  that,  in  re- 
newing the  mission  to  these  churches,  the 
plan  heretofore  pursued  must  be  abandoned." 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  to 
which  this  report  was  made,  it  was  resolved, 
"That  the  subject  of  Eastern  Missions  be 
still  left  in  the  discretion  of  the  foreign  com- 
mittee, in  accordance  with  the  resolution 
adopted  at  the  last  triennial  meeting." 

Nazareth, — ^The  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety have  a  station  at  Nazareth,  under  the 
care  of  Rev.  F.  A.  Klein,  who  reports  some 
movement  among  the  people  towards  re- 
formation. The  congregation  consists  of 
180  to  200. 

Jerusalem. — Bishop  Gobat,  in  his  last 
communication,  says,  ^'During  the  course  of 
last  year,  a  goodly  number  of  families  and 
individuals  have  joined  our  church,  although 
only  13  or  14  communicants  are  with  us. 
But  all  meet  every  Lord's  day,  and  two  or 
three  times  during  the  week  to  hear  the 
word  of  God  read  and  expounded,  and  to 
pray  together,  with  the  help  of  the  Arabic 
version  of  the  Litui^."  • 

NabUms, — Bishop  Gobat  says  the  good 
work  is  progressing  here.  A  few  Protes- 
tants meet  on  the  Lord's  day  and  in  the 
week,  for  reading  the  word  of  God  and 
prayer. 

Syra. — The  Church  Missionary  Socie^ 
have  a  station  at  Syra,  in  charge  of  Rev.  F. 
A.  Hildner.  He  has  a  school  of  284  pupils, 
mostly  girls.  He  holds  service  on  Sunaavs 
in  English  and  German,  and  some  of  the 
people  seem  to  be  under  the  influence  of  di- 
vine grace. 

Smyrna, — Here,  also,  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society  have  a  station,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Rev.  J.  T.  Welters,  and  a  Greek 
catechist  In  his  report  for  1852,  Mr.  Wol- 
ters  says,  "There  are  a  few  Greeks  among 
us,  who  have,  I  trust,  been  brought  from 
darkness  to  light." 

Malta  Protestant  College. — ^A  Protestant 
college  is  maintained  at  Malta,  of  which  the 
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eport  <^  the  Charch  Histionuy  Societj  for 
1853  speaks  aa  being  in  ft  state  of  growing 
prosperity.  It  comprises  k  Bchool  for  youth, 
and  a  cIobe  of  adulta  under  trainiDg  for  na- 
tiTO  teachers.  It  contains  80  veltbehayed 
boys  and  youths,  from  various  countries,  and 
of  different  complexions — Abyssinians,  Sy- 
rians and  Peteiaos,  Moslems  and  Jews,  Copts 
and  Greeks,  Neatorians  and  Papists,  are  here 
living  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  pure  word 
of  Qod,  of  which  some  appear  to  have  ex- 
perienced the  power  during  their  stay  here. 
Bishop  Qobat,  speaking  of  a  visit  wmch  he 
recently  made  to  the  institutJOD,  says:  '^I 
could  not  refrain  from  tears  of  gratitude, 
when  I  saw  them  all  devoutly  kDeeling. 
while  an  Italian,  who  but  a  few  years  ago 
was  a  blind  Papist,  or  one  who  was  fonnerly 
a  bUspbeming  Jew.  tc,  was  ofTenng  up  a 

iirayer  to  Qod,  in  toe  name  of  Jesos  Christ, 
ull  of  life  and  unction,  for  the  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit  of  Qod  upon  Israel,  Italy,  Turkey, 
tc.f  each  putting  a  peculiar  emphasis  upon  the 
country  or  the  people  with  whom,  by  nature 
and  former  habits,  he  was  more  pafticularly 
connected."  Great  hopes  are  entertained 
of  this  ioHtitution  for  furnishing  mieslonaiy 
laborers  in  the  East. 


near  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
north-western  shore,  a  snort  distance  south- 
west from  Colcutta :  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Bengal,  east  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  south 
by  the  countiy  of  the  Teloogoos,  and  west  by 
Nagopore.  It  is  irregularly  shaped,  about 
three  hundred  miles  long,  and  two  hundred 
and  forty  wide.  Its  population  is  estimated 
at  about  three  millions.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  province  was  anciently  much  larger  than 
it  ia  now,  and  that  ita.- sovereigns  formeriy 
sustained  a  rank  much  above  that  of  most 
Hindoo  mjaha,  and  that  it  was  numbered 
among  the  most  powcrtiil  of  the  ancient  In- 
dian sovereignties.  It  was  subjected  in  part 
by  the  Mohammedans  about  400  years  ngo, 
nnd  remained  in  an  unsettled  state  till  1743. 
At  that  time  it  was  overrun  by  the  Mahrat- 
tati,  who  continued  their  plundering  depreda- 
tions till  1803,  when  they  were  eipelled  by 


the  English.  Since  that  period,  the  British 
have  held  absolute  sway  over  the  previously 
long  distracted  country,  and  quiet  has  moetly 
prevailed.  Compared  with  the  misrule  and 
oppression  of  the  former  reigninf;  powers, 
the  policy  of  the  present  government  is  lib- 
eral, and  the  political  condition  of  the  peo^ 
is  so  much  improved  that  most  of  them  an 
better  satisfied  with  their  state  than  tlwir 
predecessors  were  vrith  the  rule  of  the  na- 
tive princes.  Orissa  is  divided  into  tbre« 
civil  districts,  vii. :  Pooroe  in  the  south,  Cut- 
tack  in  the  centre,  and  Balasore  on  the 
north.  The  sea-coast,  which  is  the  eaatera 
part  of  the  province,  is  level  and  far  more 
populous  thsji  the  central  and  western  di- 
visions, which  are  mountwnous  and  covered 
in  many  places  with  primeval  forests,  inh^ 
iled  by  wild  beasts,  or  men  almost  as  un- 
tamed and  rude  as  they.  The  climate,  soil, 
productions,  animals,  insects,  birds,  reptiles, 
and  fish  of  Orissa  arc  similar  to  those  of 
Bengal  and  other  adjacent  portions  of  Hin- 
dostaa  lying  near  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  The 
villages,  houses,  food,  clothing,  drees,  litera- 
ture, and  trades  of  the  Oriyas  are  b1w>  much 
like  those  of  the  Bengalis  and  the  people  of 
other  large  portions  of  India. 

The  population  of  Orisaa  contiata  of  Bin- 
doos,  Mohammedans,  Santals,  and  Bhomi- 
jaha,  the  Hludoos  constituting  far  the  larger 
number.  The  districts  of  Pooree  and  Cut- 
tack  are  occupied  by  the  English  General 
B^itist  missionaries,  the  district  of  Balasore 
being  the  site  of  the  Freewill  Baptist  mis- 
sion. This  district  lies  on  the  west  aide  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  is  about  eighty  miles 
long,  and  on  an  average  thirty  or  forty  miles 
wide,  and  contains  about  500,000  inhabitants. 
ts  northern  boundary  lies  aconsiderable 
tract  belonging  to  tho  province  of  Bei^al, 
which  is  inhabited  by  Oriyas.  On  the  west 
several  tributary  states  governed  by  na- 
I  princes,  which  are  peopled  by  Oriyas, 
Santala,  &c.  These  are  as  numerous  as  tha 
inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Balasore,  so 
that  there  are  about  one  million  soots  de- 
pendent on  this  Society  for  religious  li^ 
and  influence.  From  its  liability  to  inonda- 
tho  country  is  not  much  inhabited  tix 
three  or  four  miles  inland  from  the  sea.  Be- 
yond this  low  tract  the  plains  are  sufdciently 
elevated  for  security,  and  aro  bighlv  culti- 
vated and  densely  populated.  Farther  io- 
land  tho  country  becomes  mounlainous, 
covered  in  part  by  forests,  where  are 
found  tho  scattered  villages  of  the  Oriyas. 
Santals,  and  Bhumijas.  "There  are,"  siy< 
Rev.  0,  B.  Bacheler,  who  has  resided  several 
years  in  the  town  of  Balasore,  "  three  vei^ 
nacular  languages  spoken  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Balasore  district.  1.  TheOriya,oDeof 
tho  Hindoo  family  of  languages,  derived 
principally  from  the  Sanscrit.  This  is  spoken 
by  the  greater  part  of  tho  Bindoo  population. 
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2.  Tho  Hindostanee,  derived  principally  from 
the  Arabic  and  Persian,  and  spoken  by  the 
Mohammedans.  3.  The  Santal,  with  which 
may  be  classed  the  Bhumija,  they  both  being 
dialects  of  the  same  language." 

The  Oriya  contains  many  religious  and 
literary  works,  some  translated  from  the 
Sanscrit,  and  others  original.  Most  of  the 
religious  books  are  poetical  and  some  of 
them  possess  a  great  degree  of  literary 
merit.  Some  of  these  works  are  yery  large, 
the  Faranas  alone  consisting  of  1,600,000 
lines  !  The  religion  of  the  Hindoos  in  Oris- 
sa,  like  their  manners  and  customs,  is  similar 
to  that  of  multitudes  of  others  of  their  race. 
Caste  in  all  its  ruinous  forms  bears  almost 
unlimited  sway  in  the  province.  They  wor- 
ship the  same  gods  and  observe  the  same 
rites  of  most  other  Hindoos,  and  are  equally 
ignorant  and  superstitious.  The  religious 
opinions  and  customs  of  the  Mohammedans 
are  based  on  the  Koran,  though  somewhat 
modified  by  a  long  contact  with  heathenism, 
l^cy  arc  great  bigots,  and  arc  probably  more 
immoral  and  vicious  than  the  Hindoos. 

The  Santals  it  is  supposed  were  the  abo- 
rigines of  the  countxy,'Dut  were  driven  to 
the  mountainous  regions  by  the  Hindoos, 
by  whom  they  were  conquered  in  some  re- 
mote period.  They  invariably  live  in  the  hilly 
jungle.  They  subsist  mostly  by  selling 
wood,  coal,  and  leaves  to  their  neighbors ; 
but  they  cultivate  the  soil  to  some  extent. 
In  religion,  language,  manners  and  customs, 
they  are  very  different  from  the  Hindoos, 
and  are  much  less  influenced  by  caste.  The 
sun  is  the  chief  object  of  their  worship, 
which  they  believe  is  God,  and  to  which 
they  sacrifice  goats  and  chickens,  at  the 
same  time  repeating  a  prayer  composed  for 
such  occasions.  The  departed  spirits  of 
their  fathers  are  sometimes  adored,  and  they 
are  accustomed  to  worship  their  bullocks 
annually.  This  is  done  out  of  gratitude  to 
the  animals  for  bearing  burdens  during  the 
year.  These  people  are  without  a  regular 
priesthood,  temples,  and  a  systematic  re- 
ligion. The  master  of  a  family  officiates  as 
its  priest,  performing  the  customary  rites 
either  in  the  house  or  under  a  tree. 

The  Santals  say  their  race  originated  from 
two  ducks'  eggs  ;  but  their  moro  immediate 
origin  is  attributed  to  a  drunken  and  incest- 
uous intercourse,  something  like  that  of  Lot 
with  his  daughters.  Strong  drinks,  music 
and  dancing  are  among  their  favorite  enjoy- 
ments. They  are,  however,  a  mild  and  inof- 
fensive people.  Unlike  the  Hindoos,  they  do 
not  bum  their  dead,  but  bury  them,  llieir 
complexion  is  nearly  as  dark  as  that  of  the 
Africans,  but  their  hair  is  straight.  A  few 
oral  songs  and  traditions  constitute  their 
literature,  but  they  have  no  written  language 
except  that  recentiy  furnished  by  a  mission- 
ary of  the  Freewill  Baptist  Society,  and 


which  none  but  a  few  who  have  hevai  taught 
in  the  mission  school  can  read.  The  lan- 
guage sounds  very  sweet  and  musical  when 
spoken,  and  is  remarkably  regular,  consider- 
ing it  has  never  been  cultivated.  As  might 
be  expected,  it  is  very  barren  in  theological 
terms.  The  women  mingle  with  the  men  in 
their  labors  and  recreations,  seem  to  be  on 
an  equality  with  them,  and  are  divested  of 
the  squeamishness  of  the  Hindoo  females. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  the 
Santals  usually  marry.  The  ceremony  is 
very  simple  and  performed  as  follows  :  The 
man  puts  some  paint  on  the  bride's  head, 
and  she  in  return  confesses  herself  his  wife 
by  putting  oil  on  his  head. 

The  Bkumijas  are  next  in  importance  to 
the  Santals.  They  are  described  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Bacheler  as  "a  similar  people,  occupy- 
ing the  same  portion  of  the  district,  speak- 
ing a  language  strongly  resembling  the  San- 
tal, and,  in  most  particnUirs,  differing  little 
from  them.  They  are  considerably  less  nu- 
merous than  the  former,  and  it  is  probable 
that  missionary  effort  among  them  also 
would  be  eminently  successful,  could  they 
be  brought  under  religious  influence.  There 
are  small  portions  of  other  tribes  scattered 
among  those  already  mentioned,  but  they  are 
not  sufficiently  numerous  to  render  a  par- 
ticular description  necessary." 

^'  The  complexion  of  these  different  races 
varies  from  a  dark  copper  color  to  black. 
Those  whose  occupation  is  mostly  within 
doors  are  rather  lighter  than  those  more  ex- 
posed. The  hill  tribes  are  darker  than  the 
people  of  the  plains.  The  hair  is  straight 
and  black,  and  worn  long  both  by  men  and 
women.  The  eyes  are  black,  the  lips  thin, 
nose  prominent,  foreheads  elevated,  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  predominating.  They 
have  an  intellectual  cast  of  countenance, 
and  are  rather  good-looking  than  otherwise." 

OROOMIAH :  A  city  of  Persia,  the  an- 
cient Thebanna,  the  reputed  birth-place  of 
Zoroaster,  situated  on  a  beautiful  fertile 
plain,  the  seat  of  the  Mission  of  the  Ameri- 
can fioard  to  the  Nestorians.  On  this  plain 
there  are  about  300  villages,  inhabited  chiefly 
by  Nestorians,  of  whom  there  are  about 
20.000  in  Oroomiah.    (See  NeBtorians.) 

OSHUNQA:  SUtion  of  the  American 
Board  in  West  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Oaboon  river. 

OTAWAO :  A  station  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  near  the  Waipa  river,  in 
New  Zealand. 

OTAHEITE :  Same  as  Tahiti.  (See  South 
Sea  iMlandSm) 

OZYUNGA :  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  at  the  month  of  the  Gaboon  river, 
West  Africa. 

PA ARL :  Station  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society,  in  South  Africa,  85  miles  north- 
east of  Cape  Town. 
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PAG ALTSDORP :  Station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa,  246 
miles  east  of  Cape  Town. 

PAGO-PAGO :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  on  the  Island  of  Tutuila, 
one  of  the  Samoan  group, 

PAGAN :  A  heathen,  a  Gentile,  an  idola- 
ter. This  word  was  originally  applied  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  adhered 
to  idolatry  after  Christianity  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  cities.  So  hiathen  signifies 
the  inhabitants  of  a  K^ath  or  woods,  and 
.Kaffte^  in  Arabic,  signifies  the  inhabitants  of 
a  hut  or  cottage,  and  one  that  docs  not  re- 
ceive Mohammedanism. 

PAGODA :  A  house  of  idols.  In  India, 
a  temple  in  which  idols  are  worshiped.  It  is 
likewise  applied  to  an  image  of  some  sup- 
posed deitv.  Also  a  gold  or  silver  coin  cur- 
rent in  fitindostan,  varying  in  value  from 
91.75  to  $2. 

PAIHIA:  A  station  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  New  Zealand,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Bay  of  Islands. 

PALLAM :  A  station  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionarv  Society  in  India. 

PALAMCOTTAH:  A  station  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  the  Tinnevclly 
District,  India. 

PALANKEEN,  or  PALANQUIN:  A  cov- 
ered carriage  used  in  India,  China,  &c., 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  men,  and  in  which 
a  single  person  is  conveyed  from  place  to 
place. 

P  ANNEI VILEI :  A  station  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  India. 

PANTUR A :  A  village  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  in  Ceylon,  a  station 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

PANTHEISM:  The  doctrine  that  the 
Universe  is  God. 

•PANEIVADALI:  A  station  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  India. 

PANDITERIPO  :  A  parish  in  the  Jaffna 
district  of  Ceylon,  9  miles  north-west  of 
Jaffnapatam,  where  is  a  station  of  the  Am- 
erican Board. 

PAPENO :  A  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  on  Tahiti,  in  the  Southern 
Pacific. 

PAPAO  A :  A  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  on  the  Island  of  Tahiti,  in 
the  Southern  Pacific. 

PAPEETE:  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  on  the  Island  of  Tahiti, 
in  the  South  Sea. 

PAP AR A :  A  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  on  Tahiti,  South  Sea. 

PAPEURIRI :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  on  Tahiti,  South  Sea. 

PAPETOAI:  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  on  Eimeo,  South  Sea. 

PARK  HILL :  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  among  the  Cherokee  Indians. 

PARAMARIBO:   A   considerable   town. 


situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Surinam  river. 
Population  18,000  or  20,000.  A  station  of 
the  Moravians. 

PARSEEISM:  The  Parsees  area  some- 
what numerous  and  influential  sect  in  Hin- 
dostan,  especially  in  the  western  part  of  the 
countr/,  and  also  in  Persia.  In  Bombay  and 
vicinity  they  are  estimated  at  about  75,000. 
Their  sacred  writings,  or  scriptures,  arc  con- 
tained in  the  Zand-Avasta,  or  Zand  Word, 
which,  however,  the  missionaries  have  never 
found  in  a  collected  form  in  the  hands  of  the 
Parsees.  The  Zand-Avasta  consists  of  seve- 
ral partu,  as  the  Vandidad,  which  professes 
to  report  the  result  of  an  interview  of  Zo- 
roaster, the  alleged  founder  of  the  sect, 
with  Hormazd,  the  supreme  object  of  wor- 
ship, the  Yacna  and  Vispard,  which  are  in- 
terspersed with  the  Vandidad,  and  recited 
along  with  it  during  the  celebration  of  the 
most  extended  service ;  the  Khurdah  Avasta, 
or  minor  liturgy ;  the  Yacts,  and  other  de- 
tached pieces. 

The  Zand-Avasta  is  ascribed  to  Zoroaster, 
who  is  said  to  have  lived  about  500  years 
before  Christ;  but  the  testimonies  of  the 
ancients  respecting  the  epoch  of  Zoroaster 
are  very  conflicting ;  and  besides,  there  is 
no  proof  of  even  the  existence  of  the  Zand 
writings  till  long  after  the  above  period,  and 
much  loss  is  there  evidence  that  they  were 
written  by  such  a  person.  Learned  Euro- 
peans of  every  shade  of  belief  agree  in  pro- 
nouncing the  Zand-Avasta  a  spurious  work. 
Sir  Wm.  Jones,  the  "  prince  and  pioneer  of 
modern  orientalists,"  says  it  contains  noth- 
ing which  corresponds  with  the  character  of 
a  philosopher  and  a  legislator,  and  adds,  that 
"  either  Zoroaster  had  not  common  sense,  or 
he  did  not  write  the  book  which  is  attribu- 
ted to  him."  Not  only  is  it  believed  to  be 
a  spurious  work,  but  a  production  of  com- 
paratively modem  times,  and  probably  of 
Persian  origin. 

According  to  the  Zand-Avasta  there  are 
two  deities,  Hormazd  and  Ahiram,  the  for- 
mer the  author  of  good,  and  the  latter  the 
author  of  evil,  but  both  of  these  are  regard- 
ed as  derived  beings,  coetaneously  produced 
by  Time,  "Writers  on  this  subject  have  traced 
a  striking  resemblance  between  this  theory 
and  that  of  the  ancient  Manicheans,  who  also 
ascribed  good  and  evil  to  two  distinct  crea- 
tors, corresponding  somewhat  in  name  to 
those  of  the  Parsees,  and  hence  it  is  believed 
that  the  latter  derived  their  notions,  in  part 
at  least,  .from  that  heretical  sect. 

The  Parsees  are  idolaters,  worshiping  not 
merely  the  good  and  evil  deities,  but  almost 
every  thing  that  is  named  in  heaven  and 
earth.  The  learned  Dr.  Wilson,  long  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  Chureh  of  Scotland  at  Bom- 
bay, makes  a  literal  translation  of  one  see- 
tion  of  the  Parsce  scriptures,  in  which  the 
devotee  is  taught  to  say,  "I  worship  Hor- 
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mazd,  the  pure,  master  of  purity.  I  wor- 
ship  ZfOroaster,  the  pure,  master  of  purity. 
I  worship  the  whole  body  of  Hormazd.  I 
worship  ail  the  lone  existences  (the  beings 
which  are  to  exist  12,000  years.)  I  worship 
all  the  pure  celestial  and  terrestrial  Izads 
(angels.)  I  worship  all  the  fountains  of 
water,  lowing  and  stationary.  I  worship 
all  the  trees,  and  the  trunks,  and  lofty 
branches,  and  fruit.  I  worship  the  whole 
earth.  I  worship  the  whole  heayen.  I  wor- 
ship all  the  stars,  the  moon,  and  the  sun.  I 
worship  the  primeval  lights.  I  worship  all 
the  animals,  both  aquatic  and  terrene.  I 
worship  all  the  mountains,  the  purely  plea- 
surable.   I  worship  all  the  fires."     • 

These  arc  a  few  from  the  long  catalogue 
of  objects,  animate  and  inanimate,  which  the 
Parsees  are  taught  to  worship.  These  ob- 
jects are  so  jumbled  together  and  confound- 
ed as  to  produce  the  utmost  distraction  and 
degradation  in  the  mind  of  the  worshiper, 
"'ftius,"  Dr.  Wilson  remarks,  "he  at  one 
moment  caUs  upon  Hormazd,  at  the  next 
upon  his  own  ghost  ;  at  one  moment  on  an 
archangel,  at  Uie  next  on  a  sturdy  bull ;  at 
one  time  on  the  brilliant  sun,  the  next  on  a 
blazing  fire ;  at  one  moment  on  a  lofty  and 
stupendous  mountain,  the  next  on  a  darksome 
cave ;  at  one  moment  on  the  ocean,  at  the 
next  on  a  well  or  spring,  &c."  Not  only  are 
all  distinctions  among  the  different  objects 
of  worship  referred  to  in  the  liturgical  and 
doctrinal  works  of  the  Parsees  lerelled,  by 
being  confounded  together  in  the  most 
strange  and  unnatural  associations,  but  the 
same  result  is  brought  about  by  the  fact  that 
all  the  different  objects  of  worship  of  what- 
eyer  nature,  have  applied  to  them  the  same 
terms  expressiye  of  respect^  of  worship,  of 
supplication,  praise,  exaltation,  reyerence, 
glory,  and  benediction.  It  has  been  clearly 
ascertained  that  the  terms  and  objects  of 
worship  which  haye  been  giycn  as  specimens, 
are  used  by  the  Parsees,  not  to  express  ciyil, 
but  religious  respect  and  honor,  and  further, 
that  they  are  used  not  with  levity  and  indi- 
ference,  but  in  the  most  solemn  K>rms  of  de- 
votion which  they  possess.  Another  singular 
fact  is,  that  the  service  of  the  inferior  objects 
occupies  more  space  in  the  books  of  the  Par- 
sees,  than  that  of  the  more  exalted  and  com- 
manding objects.  It  appears  therefore  that 
the  Parsoes,  worshiping  as  they  do  "  gods 
many  and  lords  many,  are  polytheisto  in 
the  most  literal  and  degrading  sense. 

It  must  be  evident  from  the  number  and 
character  of  the  objects  worshiped  *by  the 
Parsees,  that  their  ideas  of  personal  respon- 
sibility and  guilt,  of  the  method  of  salvation, 
and  of  a  future  state,  cannot  be  even  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  scripture  doctrine  on 
these  subjects.  They  do,  indeed,  like  all 
idolators,  believe  m  something  called 
guilt)  and  in  some  method  of  expiation ;  but 


how  low  and  corrupting  is  that  belief,  and 
how  shocking  and  disgusting  the  services 
and  sacrifices  offered  for  the  soul.  The 
teachings  of  the  Zand-Avasta  on  these  sub- 
jects occupy  a  large  space,  and  cannot  be 
quoted  here,  but  they  are  alluded  to  with 
sufficient  distinctness  by  Dr.  Wilson,  when 
he  says,  "  The  religious  war  with,  and  re- 
lentless destruction  of  vermin  ;  the  mending 
of  holes  formed  in  the  earth,  through  which 
the  devils  are  supposed  to  emerge  from  hell ; 
the  feeding  of  the  hungry  flame  with  grease 
and  fat  and  s^et  smelling  odors  ;  the  mut- 
tering and  sputtering  of  prayers  and  praises 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  to  every  object  that 
exists ;  the  disposal  of  corpses  so  as  to  pol- 
lute the  atmosphere  rather  than  the  earth  ; 
the  solemn  funeral  of  bones  and  hair  and 
nails;  the  drinking  and  sipping  of  cow's 
urine  at  mom  and  eve  as  if  it  were  the  very 
elixir  of  immortality;  the  scrubbing  and 
rubbing  of  the  body  with  various  ablutions 
for  the  expulsion  of  devils ;  the  frightening 
and  driving  away  of  demons  by  noises  ;  the 
introduction  of  dogs  to  survey  the  bodies  of 
the  deceased  and  to  prognosticate  and  guard 
them  from  the  assaults  of  Satan ;  and  many 
other  practices  said  to  be  eiQoined  by  divine 
authority  and  to  be  good  and  virtuous  ac- 
tions, do  not  certainly  commend  themselves 
to  the  reason  of  many  of  those  with  whom 
tyrant  oustom  compels  their  observance." 

The  earth,  fire,  water,  dogs,  and  some 
other  objects  are  deemed  peculiarly  sacred ; 
and  hence  the  severe  penalties  attached  to 
the  pollution  or  injury  of  either  of  these  ob- 
jects. Thus,  tor  instance,  a  person  who 
strikes  a  water  dog  is  treated  to  10,000 
stripes ;  and  he  must  by  way  of  atonement 
carry  10,000  bundles  of  dry  and  the  same 
quantity  of  soft  wood,  to  the  fires  of  Hor- 
mazd. He  must  famish  10,000  barsams 
(trees),  and  10,000  zors  of  pure  hom  (a  kind 
of  tree)  and  its  juice.  He  must  kill  10,000 
reptiles  that  creep  on  their  bellies,  10,000 
reptiles  in  the  form  of  a  dog,  10,000  turtles, 
10,000  land  frogs,  10,000  water  frogs,  10,000 
ants  which  drag  the  grain,  10,000  stinging 
ants,  10,000  blood  suckers,  and  10.000  sting- 
ing flies ;  and  he  must  take  out  1 0.000  im- 
pure stones  from  the  ground.  And  these 
are  only  a  part  of  the  penalty. 

So  numerous  and  confused  are  the  rites, 
ceremonies,  superstitions,  and  penal  regula- 
tions of  the  Parsees,  that  to  illustrate  tnem 
all  would  require  a  volume.  They  are  in 
general  but  little  acquainted  with  their  sa- 
cred writings,  except  by  tradition  and  as  in- 
ferred from  actual  observances,  though  some 
of  them  are  quite  intelligent,  and  able  to  de- 
fend their  system  with  a  show  of  learning 
and  ingenuity.  An  American  missionary  at 
Bombay  says  of  the  Parsees,  "  They  yield  in 
energy  and  influence  to  none.  They  are 
more  ready  than  any  other  class  to  adopt 
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European  customs  and  opinions,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  speak  and  write  tne  English 
language  with  facility.  They  have  several 
fine  temples  in  Bombay,  and  at  the  time  of 
sunrise  and  sunset  they  may  be  seen  reading 
and  repeating  their  prayers,  and  addressing 
their  worship  to  the  sun  and  to  the  sea.  But 
they  are  much  less  of  a  religious  people  than 
the  Hindoos.  They  are  indeed  zealous  for 
their  religion,  but  are  most  ignorant  of  what 
it  really  is,  and  their  zeal  apparently  arises 
rather  from  a  sectional,  n^ional  feeling, 
than  from  their  being  imbuea  with  any  re- 
ligious principle.  They  pride  themselves  on 
being  Parsees,  and  they  are  ready  to  defend 
Parseeism,  whatever  it  may  be.  Among 
them  are  found  the  bitterest  opponents  of 
Christianity,  who  are  familiar  with  the  prin- 
cipal writings  of  opposers,  and  who  manifest 
no  little  zeal  in  disseminating  their  infidel 
views.  Much  use  is  made  of  the  press  for 
this  purpose." — Rev.  E.  D.  Moore. 

PARIS  PROTESTANT  MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY:  This  society  was  formed  in  1822, 
under  the  title  of  "Spci6t6  des  Missions 
Evangeliques  de  Paris."  A  meeting  was 
held  for  the  pui^ose  at  the  house  of  S.  V.  S. 
Wilder,  Esq.,  an  American  merchant,  then 
residing  in  Paris,  which  was  attended  by  the 

Presidents  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
Consistories ;  by  other  pastors,  w:ith  lay 
members  of  the  two  churches ;  by  various 
foreign  Protestants,  then  in  Paris,  among 
whom  were  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  Rev.  S.  S. 
Wilson,  and  Rev.  Jonas  King,  and  by  Messrs. 
Cook  and  Croggon,  Wesleyan  missionaries 
then  in  France.  One  object  of  the  So- 
ciety was  declared  to  be,  to  enlighten  the 
public  mind,  through  the  press,  as  to  the 
character  and  importance  of  tne  different 
missions  of  Protestant  Christians  among  the 
heathen ;  and  another,  to  establish  an  insti- 
tution for  young  persons  recommended  by 
the  different  missionary  societies,  to  whom 
it  might  be  necessary  to  study  some  of  the 
Oriental  languages. 

Rev.  Jonas  King,  being  then  in  Paris,  and 
having  received  an  invitation  from  Rev.  Mr. 
Fisk,  after  the  death  of  his  associate.  Rev. 
Mr.  JParsons,  to  join  him  in  the  mission  to 
the  Holy  Land,  the  new  societv  assumed,  for 
a  given  period,  his  support.  The  committee 
issued  an  address,  setting  forth  the  object 
of  the  society,  and  soliciting  contributions. 
They  also  established  the  Alonthly  Concert 
of  Prayer. 

Subsequently,  this  society  directed  all  its 
efforts  to  Southern  Africa,  where  their  mis- 
sions have  been  very  energetically  and  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  to  me  present  time. 
They  have  thirteen  stations,  among  several 
different  tribes,  with  fourteen  missionaries, 
and  a  large  number  of  native  assistants,  and 
about  thirteen  hundred  communicants.  (See 
Southern  Africa.) 


P ASHMALIE :  A  station  of  the  Madam 
mission  in  Southern  Hindostan,  under  the 
care  of  the  American  Board. 

PASHA:  In  the  Turkish  dominions,  a 
viceroy,  governor,  or  commander. 

PASHALIC:  The  jurisdiction  of  a  Pasha. 

PATNA:  a  city  of  much  importance  in 
the  presidency  of  Bengal,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Ganges,  about  300  miles  north-west 
of  Calcutta.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
nearly  400,000.  Within  the  walls,  the  city 
is  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  Iei^;m 
by  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  breadth ;  but 
its  suburbs  extend  nine  miles  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  two  miles  inland. 
The  English  Baptists  commenced  a  mission 
here  in  1811. 

PATE  A:  A  station  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  New  Zealand. 

PATRIARCH :  In  the  Oriental  chnrclies, 
a  dignitary  superior  to  the  order  of  arch- 
bishops. 

PATRIARCHATE :  The  office  or  juris- 
diction of  a  patriarch. 

PAUMOTU:  A  group,  consisting  of  a 
large  number  of  low,  small  islands,  in  the 
South  Pacific,  between  17®  and  23®  S.  lati- 
tude, and  139®  and  145^  W.  longitude. 
They  have  been  called  by  several  names,  as 
The  Labyrinth,  Pearl  Islands,  PalHsee  1^ 
lands,  Dangerous  Archipelago. 

PEDANu:  A  Dutch  settlemetit  on  the 
west  coast  of  Sumatra.  Camphor,  benzoin, 
and  pepper,  and  a  considerable  quantity  or 
gold  from  the  interior  are  collected  here, 
and  sent  to  Batavia.  It  is  a  station  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

PEELTON:  Station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  among  the  Kaffres  in  South 
Africa,  destroyed  by  the  Kaffre  war. 

PEHIAKURA :  A  station  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society,  on  the  north-west  side 
of  Waikato  harbor.  New  Zealand. 

PEKING :  The  Northern  Capital  of  Chin^ 
the  residence  of  the  imperial  court,  sitoatca 
in  the  Chihli  province,  in  lat.  39^  54'  N.,  and 
long.  IW  27' E.    (See  China,) 

PELL  A:  A  station  of  the  Rhenish  Mission- 
ary Society,  in  Little  Namaqua,  South  Africa* 

PERIAOOOLUM:  Astationof  the  Ameri- 
can Board,  belonging  to  the  Madras  mission, 
in  Southern  Hindostan. 

PHILIPOLIS:  Station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  in  South  Africa,  among 
the  Bosjesmans,  on  the  north  side  of  Cradock 
River,  with  out-stations. 

PHIfclPTON:  The  principal  station  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  on  Kat 
River,  South  Africa. 

PIETERM  AURITZBURG :  A  Dutch  set- 
tlement, near  Port  Natal,  Southern  Africa. 

PILGRIMAGE :  A  journey  to  some  place 
deemed  sacred,  undertaken  with  supersti- 
tious veneration  for  the  place  or  the  relics 
or  other  sacred  things  which  it  contains. 
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'  PINE  RTDGE :  A  station  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  among  the  Choctaw  Indians. 

PIPLEE :  A  short  distance  from  Pooree, 
in  Hindostan,  and  near  the  coast  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  a  place  through  which  most  of 
the  pilgrims  pass  in  their  annoal  journeys 
to  the  great  Ju^emaut  festival.  The  Gene- 
ral Baptistfl  of  England  established  a  mission 
there  in  1847. 

PIRIE :  Station  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  in  South  Africa,  about  20  miles 
East  of  Bumshill. 

PLAATBERG :  A  station  of  the  Wesley- 
ans  in  the  Natal  District,  South  Africa. 

POINT  PEDRO:  The  northernmost  ex- 
tremity of  Ceylon,  in  lat.  9**  48'  N.,  and 
long.  80^  7'  E.    A  station  of  the  Wesleyans. 

POINT  VENUS :  A  station  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society,  on  Tahiti. 

POLYNESIA:  The  Many  Isles ^  a  name 
Taguely  applied  to  numerous  gi'oups  of  Is- 
lands in  tne  Pacific  Ocean.  (See  Sandwich 
Islands^  South  Sea  Islands,  &c.) 

PONTIANAK:  A  Dutch  possession  on 
the  west  coast  of  Borneo,  12  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Pontiana  river,  for  some 
time  a  station  of  the  American  Board. 

POOHACOOTEE :  A  large  village,  about 
50  miles  north-east  from  Mt^ura,  witnin  the 
territory  of  the  Tondiman  rajah.  The  sta- 
tion was  transferred  to  the  American  Board 
in  1845,  by  the  Indian  Church  Missionary 
Society  of  Madras.  • 

POOTHACOTTAH:  A  town  of  Southern 
Hindostan,  65  miles  north-east  from  Madura. 
Population,  10,000.  The  mission  of  the 
American  Board  at  Madras  had  a  station 
here,  but  transferred  it  to  Madura  in  1845. 
In  1848  it  was  relinquished,  owing  to  its 
distance,  and  the  inconvenience  of  superin- 
tending it. 

POONAH:  A  city  in  the  province  of 
Arungabad,  until  1818  the  capital  of  the 
Mahratta  empire,  about  30  miles  east  of  the 
Ghauts,  100  from  Bombay,  and  75  from  the 
nearest  sea-coast.  A  station  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotlimd. 

POOREE :  A  station  of  the  General  Bap- 
tists in  Orissa. 

PORT  ANTONIO :  A  station  of  the  Wes- 
leyans  in  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

PORT-AU-PLATT :  A  station  of  the 
Wesleyans  in  Hayti. 

PORT  MORANT :  A  station  of  the  Wes- 
Icyans  ija,  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

PORT  NATAL :  (D'tJrban,)  the  principal 
port  of  the  Natal  District,  South  Africa. 

PORT  REPUBLICAN*:  A  station  of  the 
Wesleyans  in  Hayti. 

PORT  OF  SPAIN:  A  station  of  the 
United  Secession  Church  in  Trinidad. 

PORT  ELIZABETH :  Station  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Wealeyan  Missionary  Societies  in 
Algoa  Bay,  South  Africa.  The  London  Mis- 
sioDary  Society's  labors  at  this  station  are 


chiefly  directed  to  the  Fingoes,  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  this  tribe  having  been  for 
years  settled  at  this  place.  There  is  also  an 
English  congregation  and  a  Sabbath-school. 

PORT  LOKKOH:  A  native  town  in  the 
Timneh  country,  about  40  miles  from  tho 
colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa.  In 
point  of  population  and  geographical  location, 
it  is  a  highly  important  position.  It  is  the 
thoroughfare  of  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
is  visited  by  the  natives  of  various  countries 
to  the  eastward.  This  is  the  site  of  the 
mission  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
to  the  Timneh  country. 

PORT  LOUIS :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  on  the  north-western  side 
of  the  Island  of  Mauritius,  or  the  Isle  of 
France.  It  is  the  principal  town  and  capital 
of  the  Island,  and  contains  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  population.  Its  population 
is  largely  Roman  Catholic,  and,  of  course, 
the  missionary  work  meets  with  much  oppo- 
sition.   (See  Mauritius.) 

PRATTVILLE :  A  station  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  Jamaica,  W.  I. 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  MIS- 
SIONS.— The  foreign  missionary  work  was 
commenced  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  at  an  early  date.  *  The 
Society  for  propagating  Christian  knowledge 
in  Scotland,  which  was  formed  in  1709,  es- 
tablished a  Board  of  correspondents  in  New 
York,  in  1741,  who  appointed  the  Rev.  Aza- 
riah  Horton,  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York,  to  labor  as  a  missionary  among 
the  Indians  on  Long  Island.*  His  labors 
extended  through  two  or  three  years,  though 
the  precise  limit  is  not  now  known.  The 
second  foreie;n  missionary  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  was  the  justly  celebrated  Da- 
vid Brainerd.  He  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  an  association  of  Congregational  minis- 
ters, assembled  at  Danbury,  Conn.,  July  29, 
1742,  and  spent  about  a  year  at  an  Indian 
settlement  not  very  far  from  Albany.  On 
June  12, 1744,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  York,  then  meeting  at  New- 
ark, N".  J.,  and  immediately  commenced  his 
labors  at  tho  forks  of  the  Delaware,  on  the 
Susquehannah,  and  at  Cross-weeks,  near  tho 
centre  of  New  Jersey.  After  the  death  of 
David  Brainerd,  in  October,  1747,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  John 
Brainerd,  a  member  of  the  same  Presby- 
tery, who  labored  faithfully  and  successfully 
among  the  Indians  for  many  years.  These 
three  first  missionaries  to  the  heathen  tribes 
in  this  land,  under  tho  direction  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  maintained  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  parent  Society  in  Scotland, 
and  derived  a  portion  of  their  support  from 
that  country.    Both  Mr.  Horton  and  David 

•  See  Grera'B  Hist  Sketch,  pasce  37,  aod  Rev.  A.  Hor- 
ton's  Narrattvef  from  June,  1742,  to  ICarcb,  1743,  In 
Prince's  Ohrlstian  History,  VoL  L 
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Brainerd  reoeiyed  something  like  two  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year  from  this  source.    But 
John  Brainerd  was  supported  principally, 
if   not   wholly,    hy    contributions    in    the 
Presbyterian  churches  here.    In  1763,  the 
Synod  of  New  York  ordered  a  collection 
to  be  made  in  all  their  churches  for  the  sup- 
port of  Indian  missions,  allowing  Mr.  Brain- 
erd a  salary  of  thirty  pounds,  giving  the 
same  amount  for  the  support  of  schools,  and 
voting  sixty-five  pounds  for  the  support  of 
the  Uev.  Sampson  Occum,  a  native  Indian, 
a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Suffolk,  on 
Long  Island,  and  at  that  time  a  missionary 
among  the  Oneida  Indians.*    Three  years 
after  this,  in  1766,  the  Rev.  Charles  iSe&ttj 
and  the  Rev.  Geoi^  Duffield  performed  a 
mission,  under  the  appointment  of  the  Synod 
of  New  York,  to  the  Indians  on  the  Mus- 
kingum river  in  Ohio ;  and  their  report  was 
so  favorable  that  the  Synod  appointed  two 
others  to  labor  in  the  same  region.    But 
troubles  arising  between  the  Indians  and  the 
frontier  inhabitants,  this  mission  was  relin- 
quished.    After    the  death  of  Mr.   John 
]Brainerd,  in  1780,  so  many  changes  had  oc- 
curred among  the  Indians  in  consequence  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  other  causes,  that 
the  foreign  missionary  work  was  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  abandoned  for  several  years. 
It  had  been  prosecuted  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  from  the  year  1741  to  1780,  a  period 
of  nearly  40  years,  during  which  time  at 
least  six  faithful  ministers  had  labored  in 
the  field,  besides  schoolmasters,  and  some 
other  helpers.    In  the  year  1796,  the  for- 
eign missionary  work  was  resumed  in  the 
formation  of  the  "New  York  Missionary 
Society."    This  body  was  independent  of 
any  presbyterial  supervision,  tnougb  it  is 
believed  to  have  consisted  principally  of 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.    A 
considerable  amount  of  funds  was  collected, 
and  three  Indian  missions  were  established, 
viz. :  among  the  Chickasaws,  the  Tuscaroras, 
and  the  Senecas.    In  the  following  year, 
1797,  the  "Northern  Missionary  Society" 
was  instituted.    This,  like  its  predecessor, 
was  an  independent  body,  though  composed 
in  part  of  Presbyterians.    By  this  Society, 
missions  to  the  Indian  tribes  were  prosecuted 
for  several  years.    But  in  the  year  1800,  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
took  up  the  work  of  foreign  missions  in  a  sys* 
tematic  manner.    They  appointed  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Chapman  as  a  missionary  on  the  north- 
western frontier  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
with  reference  to  the  wants  of  both  the  white 
inhabitants  and  the  Indian  tribes ;  and  in  the 
year  1802.  the  General  Assembly's  standing 
committee  on  missions  addressed  a  circular 
to  all  the  Presbyteries  under  their  care, 
urging  collections  for  the  support  of  missions, 


*  Oreoa^B  Sketch,  page  44. 


and  making  Inquiries  for  suitable  caodidati^ 
to  be  employed.  In  the  next  year,  1803,  a 
suitable  person  was  found.  The  Rev.  G  ideon 
Blackburn  offered  himself  for  the  work  and 
a  mission  was  established  among  the  Cher- 
okee Indians,  then  residing  within  the 
chartered  limits  of  the  State  of  Grcorgia, 
where  Mr.  Blackburn  prosecuted  his  mis- 
sionary labors  with  zeal,  activity,  and 
devotednesB,  for  eight  years,  when  his 
health  failed,  and  ho  was  construned  to 
leave  his  post.  The  standing  committee  of 
the  General  Assembly  intended  to  have 
prosecuted  this  mission,  but  did  not  succeed 
in  finding  a  man  to  supply  the  place  of  Mr. 
Blackburn,  and  subsequently  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kingsbury,  acting  under  the  American  Board, 
establishea  himself  in  the  Cherokee  country, 
and  a  flourishing  mission  was  built  up. 

Missions  among  the  Indians  were  prose- 
cuted by  the  General  Assembly  in  various 
directions  from  1805  to  1818,  and  with  some 
encouraging  results ;  but  in  1818,  measures 
were  taken  to  unite  the  efforts  of  the  Pres- 
byterian, Reformed  Dutch,  and  Associate 
Reformed  Churches,  by  forming  one  inde- 
pendent Society,  and  a  new  body  was  accord- 
ingly formed,  called  "The  United  Foreign 
Missionary  Society."  This  Society  was  in 
active  operation  some  six  or  seven  years, 
and  all  the  existing  missionaxy  interests  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  were  merged  ia  it. 
In  the  year  1826,  it  had  under  its  care  nine 
missions,  embracing  60  male  and  female  mis- 
sionaries, 250  children  and  youth  under  in- 
struction, and  more  than  40  native  converts 
to  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Gospel.*  About 
that  time  the  whole  work  was  transferred  to 
the  American  Board,  and  the  United  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  ceased  its  operations. 

It  was  regretted  by  many  Presbyterians 
that  the  church  of  their  preference  should 
not  prosecute  foreign  missions  under  their 
own  distinctive  name,  and  this  feeling  be- 
came at  length  so  deep  that  in  the  month  of 
November,  1831,  the  Synod  of  Pittsbuigh 
formed  the  "Western  Foreign  Missionaxy 
Society."  This  Society  was  intended  to 
unite  the  efforts,  not  of  that  Synod  alone, 
but  the  efforts  of  all  others  who  might 
choose  to  unite  with  them.  Opentiona 
were  inunediately  commenced  and  prose- 
cuted by  this  Society,  with  varied  success, 
for  six  years,  when,  in  June.  1837,  a  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  was  established  by  tho 
General  Assembly,  to  which  the  Western 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  subsequently 
transferred  all  their  missions  and  funds. — 
Rev.  J.  Gre£NL£af. 

The  following  interesting  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  Board  is  oiganizcd, 
and  the  principles  upon  which  its  operations 
are  conducted,  is  taken  from  Mr,  Lowric'a 
"  Manual  of  Misaians :"  


*  QreoQ's  Sketch,  page  Ml 
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This  Board  consiBts  of  eixtj  ministers, 
and  as  manj  laymen,  whose  term  of  ofSce  is 
four  years.  Its  memhers  are  appointed  hy 
the  General  Assembly,  one-fourth  part  each 
year.  To  them  is  "  intrusted,  with  such  di- 
rections as  may  from  time  to  time  be  given, 
tlie  superintendence  of  the  foreign  missionary 
operations  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America ;"  and  they 
arc  required  to  ^'make  annually  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  a  report  of  their  proceedings ; 
and  submit  for  its  approval  sucn  plans  and 
measures  as  may  be  deemed  useful  and  ne- 
cessary." The  Board  is,  therefore,  simply  a 
Standing  Committee  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  the  title  of  Committee  would  have 
more  clearly  indicated  its  relations  to  that 
venerable  court  For  convenience  in  holding 
certain  real  estate  and  in  the  transaction  of 
some  kinds  of  business,  a  charter  has  been 
obtained  for  the  Board  under  a  general  law 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  the  same 
title  precisely  as  designated  by  the  General 
Assembly,  "  The  Board  of  Foreign  Misaions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America."  This  charter  is  not  a 
close  but  an  open  one,  and  the  members  of 
the  incorporated  body  are  the  same  persons, 
and  no  others,  who  are  appointed  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  by  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Board  appoints  annually  an  Executive 
Committee  and  the  Executive  Officers.  On 
these  devolves  the  immediate  charge  of  the 
missionary  work.  Weekly  meetings  are  held 
by  the  Committee,  at  which  .every  thing  re- 
lating to  the  interests  of  the  missionary 
cause  at  home  and  abroad  may  be  brought 
under  consideration.  The  selection  of  mis- 
sionary fieldsw  the  appointment  of  mission- 
aries, the  kinds  of  hhor  in  each  country  and 
at  each  station,  the  measures  suitabJe  for 
promoting  an  interest  in  the  missionary 
work  among  the  churches  at  home,  receive 
continued  and  careful  attention.  Most  of 
these  are  matters  of  deep  importance.  They 
require  the  exercise  of  enlarged  views  and 
the  most  sober  judgment.  A  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  missionary  field,  and 
with  the  history  of  missions,  and  a  particu- 
lar knowledge  of  the  missionary  work  under 
the  charge  of  the  Board,  are  required  for  the 
proper  decision  of  questions  that  occur  from 
time  to  time.  An  application  for  funds  to 
build  a  missionary  chapel,  or  a  reauest  for 
appointment  as  a  missionary  or  teacner,  may 
easily  bring  under  consideration  the  whole 
subject  of  the  best  method  of  expending 
missionary  funds,  in  view  both  of  the  exi- 
gences of  the  various  missions  and  the 
amount  of  moneys  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Committee. 

The  appointment  of  missionaries  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  these  duties.  In 
making  appomtments  the  Committee  must 
Tbiy  very  much  on  recommendations  of  pas- 
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tors,  instructors,  and  others.  They  are 
anxious  to  send  forth  only  those  who  have 
been  called  to  this  work  by  the  Head  of  the 
Church.  As  a  part  of  the  evidence  of  this 
divine  call,  they  must  take  into  consideration 
the  qualifications  of  the  applicant.  His  rep- 
utation for  piety,  prudence,  and  zeal,  his 
talents  and  scholarship,  his  health  and  its 
adaptation  to  particular  climates,.aro  all  mat- 
ters of  great  moment.  Qualifications  of  a 
superior  class  are  greatly  to  be  desired ;  but 
men  of  respectable  talents,  with  good  judg- 
ment and  habits  of  industry  and  energy,  all 
under  the  control  of  humble,  loving,  and  de- 
voted piety,  may  be  very  useful  in  most  mis- 
sionary fields.  It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  it  is  expedient  to  send  out  men 
whose  qualifications  are  not  fully  equal  to 
the  averaee  attainments  of  the  ministers  of 
the  churdies  in  this  country.  A  rule  was 
adopted  by  the  Board,  at  the  request  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  that  no  ordained  min- 
ister should  be  sent  to  a  foreign  field,  with- 
out the  recommendation  of  his  Presbvterj. 
This  places  the  responsibility  of  decidmg  on 
the  qualifications  of  missionaries,  to  a  laige 
degree,  on  the  Presb^ries  ;  and  it  should 
go  far  to  flbcure  the  nght  kind  of  men.  But 
the  nature  of  the  work  itself,  and  the  sacri- 
fices which  it  involves,  will  always  furnish 
presumptive  evidence  that  the  brethren  who 
ofier  as  volunteers  to  engage  in  it  are  men 
worthy  of  confidence  and  honor. 

The  missionaries  become  members  of  the 
Presbyteries  which  have  been  organized  in 
their  respective  fields  of  labor,  and  all  eccle- 
siastical matters  are  transacted  as  is  usual 
in  these  church  courts.  With  these,  the 
Committee  do  not  interfere,  unless  by  Chris- 
tian counsel  at  the  request  bf  the  missiona- 
ries. Financial  and  other  business  matters 
are  transacted  with  the  missionaries,  not  as 
Presbyteries,  but  as  missions  or  sub-commit- 
tees ;  and  as  a  general  rule  it  is  expedient 
to  leave  local  details  as  far  as  possible  in 
their  hands.  The  general  supervision  must, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  reserved  to 
the  Committee.  This  is  particularly  neces- 
sary in  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  devoted 
to  missionary  purposes.  Estimates  are  sent 
up,  embracing  the  various  kinds  of  work  in 
each  mission — the  sum  desired  for  the  sup- 
port of  missionaries  and  native  assistants, 
for  building  churches,  chapels,  or  school- 
houses,  for  schools,  for  the  press,  &c.,  being 
separately  stated.  In  forming  these  esti- 
mates, the  missions  proceed  upon  the  ex- 
penses of  the  preceding  year  as  a  basis,  with 
such  enlargement  or  diminution  as  may  be 
called  for  by  their  circumstances  and  pros- 
pects. With  estimates  from  all  the  missions 
before  them,  the  Committee  then  apportion 
to  each  such  part  of  the  probable  receipts  of 
the  Board  as  the  wants  of  each  mission  ap- 
pear to  require.    The  probable  income  to 
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be  thns  apportioned  is  itself  a  matter  of  es- 
timate, founded  upon  the  income  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  the  hope  of  enlarged  con- 
tributions by  the  churches  to  this  cause.  In 
the  proper  fulfilment  of  their  trust  in  these 
financial  matters,  the  Committee  are  called 
to  exercise  their  maturest  judgment.  Errors 
or  mistakes  here  would  inyonre  the  whole 
work  in  serious  difficulties.  Were  expendi- 
tures to  be  authorized  without  a  strict  regard 
to  the  probable  means  of  payment,  a  debt 
would  soon  be  created,  embarrassing  alike  to 
friends  at  home  and  to  the  missionaries 
abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to 'withhold  aid  which  is  urgently 
solicited,  and  which  the  churches  are  so  well 
able  to  give. 

The  arrangements  of  the  Board  for  the  re- 
ceipt and  expenditure  of  the  funds  commit- 
ted to  its  charge  for  the  missionary  work, 
are  thoroughly  business-like  and  satisfactory. 
Every  donation,  though  as  small  in  amount 
as  the  widow's  two  mites,  can  be  traced  in 
its  course  from  the  time  it  leaves  its  donor's 
hands,  and  for  every  dollar  expended  a  sat- 
isfactory exhibit  can  be  shown — all  being  on 
record  in  books  kept  for  the  purpose.  Vouch- 
ers are  preserved  for  all  moneys'expended. 
It  is  believed  that  nothing  has  been  at 
any  time  lost  through  want  of  uprightness 
or  fidelity.  Errors  of  judgment  there  may 
have  been,  and  a  consequent  injudicious  ex- 
penditure of  money  in  some  cases.  To  ac- 
knowledge this  is  but  to  concede  that  the 
Executive  Committee  and  Officers  are  far 
from  being  infallible  in  judgment  Bnt  it  is 
no  small  thing  to  be  able  to  say,  that  in 
twenty  years,  out  of  an  expenditure  amount- 
ing altogether  tq  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  of  dollars,  nothing  has  been  lost  throneh 
want  of  fidelity  on  the  part  of  tiiose  who 
were  chaiged  with  its  disbursement  The 
fbrther  merit  of  economy  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  funds  of  the  Board  may  be  justly 
claimed,  and  is  shown,  among  other  ways, 
by  the  low  per  centage  of  cost  for  executive 
services. 

In  the  transmission  of  moneys  for  the  sap- 
port  cf  the  missionary  work  abroad,  differ- 
ent methods  are  adopted  for  missions  in 
different  countries.  To  the  missions  among 
the  Indian  tribes,  a  large  amount  of  '^  sup- 
plies"—^various  articles  of  clothii^,  grocer- 
ies, books,  Ac., — are  forwarded.  These  can 
be  purchased  at  much  lower  rates  in  our 
cities  than  in  the  Indian  country.  For  articles 
purchased  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  mis- 
sionary stations,  payments  are  commonly 
made  by  drafts  drawn  by  the  Treasurer  or 
Superintendent  of  the  mission  on  the  Trea- 
surer in  New  York.  In  the  African  missions, 
particularly  at'Gorisco,  money  is  less  conve- 
nient than  some  Itinds  of  merchandise,  and 
accordingly  supplies  are  sent  from  this  coun- 
try.   To  the  missions  in  India,  Siam,  and 


China,  supplies  are  seldom  sent,  and  only 
when  ordered ;  and  mone^  is  remitted,  com* 
monly  by  letters  of  credit  The  Treasurer 
eoes  down  into  Wall  street,  and  engages  a 
letter  of  credit  for,  say,  five  hundred  pounds 
sterling ;  on  which  letter,  bills  of  exchange 
may  be  drawn,  payable  in  London  at  four  or 
six  months  after  sight  This  letter  of  credit 
is  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  mission, 
and  bills  are  sold  by  him  at  the  prevailing 
ntes.  The  purchaser  sends  the  bill  to  Lon- 
don, where  it  arrives  in  some  five  or  six 
months  after  the  time  when  it  was  obtained 
in  Wall  street,  and  four  or  six  months  most 
still  elapse,  after  if  is  presented  for  accept^ 
ance  by  the  parties  on  whom  it  is  drawn,  be- 
fore it  becomes  payable  by  the  Treasorer  of 
the  Board,  making  altogether  ten  or  twelve 
months  from  its  date  in  New  Yoric.  As  the 
Board  must  in  due  time  pay  this  dnft,  it  has 
been  the  good  practice  of  the  Committee  to 
authorize,  at  the  time  of  engaging  the  letter 
of  credit,  the  investment  upon  ample  securi- 
ties of  money  bearing  interest,  so  as  to  be  in 
no  danger  of  not  being  prepared  to  take  it 
up  when  it  becomes  due.  In  this  way,  not 
only  is  safety  secured,  but  the  interest  gained 
in  the  meantime  on  the  money  invested 
serves  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  bill,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  diminish  the  expense  of  re- 
mitting fimas  to  the  missions.  When  the 
fiuctuations  of  commerce,  war.  or  any  other 
cause  render  it  difficult  to  sell  bills  of  ex- 
change in  India  or  China,  it  then  becomes 
necessary  to  send  out  silver.  This  mast  be 
bought,  sometimes  at  a  premium,  and  it  is 
subject  to  expense  for  freight  and  insurance^ 
while  on  the  vojrage  it  is  earning  no  interest ; 
so  that  this  kind  of  remittance  is  seldom  a 
desirable  one. 

The  business  of  the  Boaitl  is  transacted 
mainly  in  the  city  of  New  York.  This  city 
has  hiecome  the  chief  foreign  port  of  the 
country,  and  possesses  many  advantages  for 
sending  forth  missionaries,  remitting  funds, 
and  foreign  correspondence.  No  cfSier  city 
in  this  country  affords  equal  facilities  for 
these  purposes.  The  decision  to  establish 
the  business  head-quarters  of  the  Board  in 
this  city  was  therefore  a  measure  of  obvious 
propriety.  Almost  the  only  drawback  to  the 
desirableness  of  this  location  grows  out  of 
the  great  cost  of  living  in  New  York.  This 
renders  a  somewhat  iScf^o  outlay  necessary 
for  the  salaries  of  the  Executive  Officers. 
The  amount  paid  by  the  Board,  however,  has 
thus  far  at  no  time  equalled  the  actual  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  for  their  support 

The  missions  of  the  Board  are  eight  in 
number,  viz. :  to  North  American  htatcms  ; 
Western  Africa;  India;  Siam;  CMna ; 
Jews;  and  Papid  Eurojfe.  The  foUowins 
summary  view  will  exhibit  the  progress  and 
present  condition  of  these  missions,  as  they 
appear  in  the  Report  for  1854: 
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For  offices,  the  liberality  of  a  few  friends, 
in  addition  to  the  collections  made  in  some 
of  the  churches  In  1842,  has  provided  the 
Mission  House,  in  Centre  street.  The  place 
at  first  occupied  as  an  office  was  a  room  in 
the  Brick  Church  Chapel,  in  partnership 
with  another  benevolent  institution.  This 
was  soon  found  to  be  quite  too  confined  a 
place,  and  two  rooms  were  taken  on  the 
third  floor  of  a  building  at  the  comer  of 
Broadway  and  Murray  street.  The  growing 
business  of  the  Board  and  the  inconyenicnce 
of  these  rooms  led  to  another  change,  and  a 
part  of  a  house  was  rented  in  City  Ilall 
Place*  where  the  office  was  held  for  some 
years.     These  rooms,  howoTor,  were  not 


well  suited  to  the  use  of  the  Board ;  and  the 
plan  of  renting  an  office  was  found  to  be  ex- 
pensive, and  attended  with  the  risk  of  change 
and  other  serious  Inconveniences.  It  is 
therefore  a  most  happy  thing  that  a  house 
conveniently  situated,  well  lighted,  suffi- 
ciently large,  and  planned  for  its  special  use, 
is  now  owned  by  the  Board*  Its  offices  are 
rent-free,  and  are  better  suited  to  its  pur- 
poses than  rented  rooms  at  almost  any  cost. 
In  the  Mission  House,  besides  the  Trea- 
surer's and  Seoretaries'  offices^  there  are 
apartments  for  packing  and  stormg  goods  to 
be  sent  to  tho  missions.  These  occupy  the 
basement  story.  When  several  missionary 
families  aro   about  to   sail  their   trunks, 
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boxes,  parcels,  articles  of  furniture,  &c..  fill 
up  these  apartments,  often  to  an  uncomfort- 
able degree ;  and  both  the  economy  and  the 
convenience  of  these  rooms  become  quite 
apparent.  To  rent  suitable  places  for  such 
purposes,  when  missionaries  are  preparing  to 
embark,  would  always  be  attended  with 
much  expense,  and  might  often  be  found  im- 
practicable. 

The  rooms  devoted  to  the  Museum,  in  the 
third  story,  contain  a  rare  variety  of  idol 
gods  and  goddesses,  from  India,  Siam,  China, 
Africa,  and  other  heathen  countries,  besides 
numerous  other  objects  of  interest.  This 
collection  is  gradually  increasing  in  extent 
and  value,  and  is  worthy  of  attention  by  the 
friends  of  missions.  Visitors  are  admitted 
at  any  time,  on  application  to  the  officers  or 
clerks  in  the  House. 

A  large  room  is  occupied  by  the  Library. 
The  books  here  collected  number  about  2000 
volumes,  mostly  relating  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  the  work  of  missons.  They  in- 
clude numerous  translations  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  Dictionaries  and  Grammars  of 
foreign  languages,  Reports  and  periodicals 
of  missionary  institutions,  in  bound  volumes, 
memoirs  of  missionaries,  works  on  the  In- 
dians, on  Africa,  India,  China,  &c.  They 
form  a  collection  of  very  considerable  value, 
and  one  which  should  be  gradually  enlarged. 

A  number  of  works  by  Chinese  authors 
occupy  a  recess  in  the  same  room.  This  is 
probably  the  only  library  of  the  kind  in 
this  country.  It  consists  of  about  1000  vol- 
umes, of  which  400  are  but  one  work,  "  The 
Tweuty-Pour  Histories  ;"  and  another  work, 
''A  Universal  Encyclopaedia,"  with  maps, 
diagrams,  and  sketches,  extends  to  120  vol- 
umes. *•  The  Five  Classics"  number  104 
volumes,  and  a  second  series,  under  a  simi- 
lar title,  contains  22  volumes.  These  are  all 
in  octavo,  as  are  works  on  botany,  descrip- 
tions of  particular  districts,  accounts  of 
kings  and  emperors,  dictionaries^  &c.,  be- 
sides some  works  of  smaller  size.  The 
whole  collection  gives  a  striking  view  of  the 
extent  of  Cliinese  literature,  and  makes  one 
sigh  over  the  strange  language  which  ren- 
ders its  stores  inaccessible  to  most  readers. 
Yet  for  reference  these  volumes  may  prove 
of  ercat  service.  They  were  collected  by 
the  late  lamented  Mr.  Olyphant,  a  merchant 
in  the  China  trade,  for  some  years  a  most 
valued  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  ; 
and  by  his  characteristic  liberality  they  oc- 
cupy a  place  in  the  Mission  House  Library. 

In  other  rooms  are  kept  the  bound  vol- 
umes of  letters  received  at  the  missionary 
office.  These  are  arranged  according  to  date. 
Ail  from  correspondents  in  this  country  are 
classified  under  Domestic,  and  those  from 
the  missionaries  are  placed  imder  the  head 
of  the  Missions.  Thus,  the  volume  labeled, 
^•Domestic — January  to  June,   1853,"   in- 


cludes the  home  letters  received  in  those 
months;  and  the  volumes  labeled,  ^^ India 
Letters,  Lodiana,  1847-51,"  contains  the  let- 
ters from  the  Lodiana  Mission  in  that  time. 
Each  volume  has  an  index,  making  reference 
easy.  There  are  upwards  of  six^  of  these 
thick  volumes,  and  each  year  steadily  in- 
creases the  number.  In  addition  to  these 
ar^  many  volumes  consisting  exclnsiyely  of 
letters  relating  to  the  Missionary  Chronicle, 
formerly  published,  and  to  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary. The  copies  of  letters  sent  from  the 
office  fill  several  volumes  more.  And  the 
Treasurer's  books  of  account^  of  taHous 
kinds,  form  still  another  class,  second  to 
none  in  their  importance.  A  copy  of  every 
letter  with  remittances  of  money  to  the  mis- 
sions, and  every  letter  containing  remittances 
from  the  churches  or  individuals  to  the  trea- 
su^,  will  be  found  among  these  yolumes. 

The  Receipts  of  the  Board,  and  of  the 
Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  (de- 
ducting the  grants  of  the  Bible  and  Tract 
Societies,  and  the  appropriations  of  the 
U.  S.  Government  for  Indian  schoolSy)  from 
the  commencement  of  their  operations  to 
the  present  time,  as  it  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing table,  present  a  gratifying  view  of 
the  growth  of  the  missionary  spirit  from 
year  to  year.  The  financial  year  of  tiie 
Board  terminates  the  first  of  May. 


1833, 
1834, 
1835, 
1836, 
L1837, 
f  1838, 
1839, 
1840, 
1841, 
1842, 
1843, 
1844, 
1845, 
1846, 
1847, 
1848, 
1849, 
1850, 
1851, 
1852, 
1853, 
L1854, 


86,431 
16,296 
17,677 
19,123 
22,832 
44,748 
56,150 
54,425 
62,344 
58,924 
54,760 
66,674 
72,117 
76,395 
82,739 
89,165 
96^94 
104,665 
108,544 
117,882 
122,028 
140,502 


Total, 


$1,490,795 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  NOTA 
SCOTIA,  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS:  This 
Board  was  first  organized  on  the  11th  July, 
1844,  in  consequence  of  an  overture  on  the 
subject  of  Foreign  Missions  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  move- 
ment in  Presbytery  is  understood  to  hare 
originated  with  Rev.  John  Geddie,  who  after- 
wards became  the  first  missionaiy  under  the 
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direction  of  the  Board.  Its  members  are 
subject  to  the  annual  appointment  of  synod, 
but  for  the  roost  part  the  same  individuals 
are  re-appointed.  At  present,  it  consists  of 
eight  clei^gymen  and  four  laymen ;  the  Rev. 
Dayid  Roy,  New  Glasgow,  N.  S.,  being  Con- 
vener, and  Rev.  James  Bayne,  Pictou,  N.  S., 
Recording  and  Corresponding  Secretly* 
The  Board  meet  as^oftien  as  business  re- 
quires, at  the  call  of  the  Convener,  or  their 
own  adjournment.  The  Secretary  is  instruct- 
ed to  correspond  once  in  three  months,  and 
at  other  times,  as  circumstances  require.  A 
monthly  periodical,  called  ^  The  Missionary 
Register,''  is  issued  under  the  care  of  the 
Board,  with  a  special  view  to  disseminate 
missionary  intelligence.  An  annual  report 
of  proceedings  is  laid  before  the  synod,  and 
the  minutes  of  the  various  meetings,  during 
each  year,  countersigned  by  the  Moderator. 
The  following  synodical  instructions  were 
given  to  the  Board  at  its  first  formation : 
(1)  That  the  Board  be  authorized  to  receive 
the  cooperation  of  the  several  minister^  of 
the  church  in  making  an  appeal  to  all  the 
congregations  of  the  body  relative  to  the 
object  of  their  appointment,  and  in  counten- 
ancing and  aiding  an  agency,  if  it  be  deemed 
proper  that  one  should  be  employed.  (2) 
That  the  Board  do  apply  to  such  sources  of 
information  as  they  may  deem  requisite  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  most  elegible 
field  for  their  missionary  operations,  expenses 
of  outfit,  passage,  annuaJ  salary,  &c.  (3) 
That  when  funds  adequate  to  maintain  a 
missionary  abroad  shall  be  guaranteed  by 
the  several  congregations  of  we  church,  and 
the  Board  shall  feel  themselves  prepared  to 
negociate  with  candidates  for  such  mission- 
ary employment,  proposals  shall  be  made  to 
obtain  offers  from  qualified  persons  willing 
to  volunteer  their  services  for  this  purpose. 

fA)  That  in  treiiting  with  candidates,  care- 
ul  attention  be  paid  to  their  personal  re- 
ligion, doctrinal  views,  and  missionary  spirit. 
Agreeably  to  these  instructions  the  Board 
took  immediate  steps  to  appeal  for  support 
and  as  far  as  possible  obtain  a  guarantee  or 
annual  contribution  to  a  specific  amount 
from  the  Church  at  large.  The  result  of  this 
appeal  was  that  a  yearly  contribution  of 
£200  currency,  was  considered  as  an  amount 
that  might  confidently  be  depended  upon. 
It  had  been  ascertained  that  £70  sterling,  or 
£84  currency,  was  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  one  missionary  in  Polynesia,  and  this 
field  was  selected  as  the  least  expensive  and 
most  healthful  September  26,  1845,  the 
Board  met  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  ten- 
ders of  service  from  duly  qualified  persons, 
when  the  Rev.  John  Geddie.  of  Cavendish 
and  New  London,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
offered  and  was  accepted.  From  the  favor- 
able aspect  of  continued  and  enlarged  pecu- 
niary bupport)  the  Board  felt  encouraged  to 


appoint  a  catechist  as  companion  and  assist- 
ant to  Mr.  Gcddio.  This  was  happily  ac- 
complished so  that  the  divine  example  of 
sending  out  the  disciples  two  by  two  was 
followed  to  the  letter.  Mr.  Isaac  Archibald, 
a  native  of  Nova  Scotia  who  had  received  a 
liberal  education,  though  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  his  immediate  licensure  and  ordina- 
tion as  a  missionary  in  full  standing,  was 
unanimously  accepted,  and  duly  appointed.  In 
the  mean  time  Mr.  Geddie,  who  was  in  a  few 
weeks  loosed  from  his  congregation,  visited 
the  various  congregations  in  his  presbytery 
with  a  view  %o  deepen  their  interest  in  the 
mission,  by  a  series  of  farewell  services.  The 
same  course  was  pursued  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  following  year  throughout  the 
presbyteries  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  was  found 
to  produce  a  very  happy  effect.  Mr.  Geddie 
devoted  some  months  to  the  6.tudy  of  medi- 
cine and  also  to  the  art  of  printii^,  with  a 
view  to  their  future  practice  on  the  field  of 
foreign  service.  It  was  found  very  difficult 
to  select  the  particular  island  on  which  Mr. 
Geddie  should  commence  operations,  as  it 
was  not  known  which  would  be  most  acces- 
sible to  missionary  effort.  New  Caledonia 
was  chiefly  thought  of,  but  Mr.  G.  was  not 
bound  by  any  decision  of  the  Board  to 
adopt  it,  unless  circumstances  were  found 
favorable.  The  New  Hebrides  group  had 
been  surveyed  by  the  martyr  missionary 
Williams,  for  the  special  occupation  of  the 
parent  church,  (United  Presbyterian,  or  as 
it  was  then  called  the  United  Secession 
Church  of  Scotland,)  and  at  their  expense. 
It  was  felt  to  be  exceedingly  appropriate 
that  the  Church  in  Nova  Scotia  should  adopt 
as  their  field  what  the  Church  at  home  could 
not  enter  upon  at  that  time.  This  arrange- 
ment proved  afterwards  to  be  quite  advan- 
tageous, and  was  accordingly  adopted. 
Messrs.  Geddie  and  Archibald,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  after  a  series  of  farewell 
services  in  Pictou,  Onslow,  and  Halifax,  left 
Nova  Scotia  Nov.  30,  1846.  After  a  brief 
sojourn  in  the  United  States,  at  Newbury- 
port,  where  they  were  very  kindly  entreated 
by  the  friends  of  the  missionary  enterprise, 
they  sailed  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  being 
there  also  entertained,  with  Christian  wel- 
come, and  sent  on  their  way  with  the  pray- 
ers and  offerings  of  the  churches.  They 
found  a  safe  and  prosperous  voyage  to  the 
Samoan  group,  which  is  occupied  by  the 
agents  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
with  whom  they  spent  a  considerable  period, 
receiving  the  benefit  of  their  experience  as 
to  the  manners  and  customs  and  language  of 
the  tribe  whose  evangelization  was  considered 
most  suitable  to  the  resources  of  the  newly 
arrived  missionaries.  After  due  deliberation 
the  island  of  Aneiteum,  New  Hebrides,  was 
selected  for  permanent  location.  In  July, 
1848,  the  mission  families  were  conveyed 
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thither  and  entered  immediately  upon  their 
allotted  duties.  Mr.  Isaac  Archibald  re- 
signed his  comiection  with  the  mission  in 

1850.  Since  that  period  the  Board  hare  had 
one  missionary  and  a  few  natiye  teachers 
under  their  charge.  Very  urgent  appeals 
have  been  made  for  additional  assistance,  but 
up  to  the  present  year,  (1854,)  no  favorable 
answer  has  been  returned,  such  as  warrants 
the  expectation  of  immediate  aid.  One 
young  man  of  ardent  missionary  spirit,  is 
now  in  course  of  training,  and  will  be  sent 
out  by  the  John  Williams  on  her  outward 
Toyage  next  year.  Two  additional  mission- 
aries are  wanted,  and  if  found,  duly  qualified, 
would  be  sent  immediately.  The  funds  on 
hand  hare  always  been  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  mission,  and  exhibit  now  a 
more  flourishing  condition  than  they  have 
ever  presented.  After  defraying  the  neces- 
sary expenses  for  the  year  there  will  be  a 
balance  on  hand  of  nearly  £500.  There  is  no 
reason  to  fear  that  the  resources  of  the 
Church  are  quite  equal  to  the  maintenance 
of  four  missionaries.  At  first,  the  salary  of 
the  ordained  missionary  was  £70  sterling, 
but  in  1850  it  was  raised  to  an  equality  witn 
the  scale  adopted  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  yiz.,  £100  sterling,  and  £5  sterling 
for  each  child.  In  addition  to  this,  one  of 
the  children  has  been  for  some  years  at 
Walthanstow,  England,  along  with  the  chil- 
dren of  the  missionaries  of  that  Society. 
The  expense  for  his  education  amounts  to 
£15  sterling  per  annum,  and  with  extras 
does  not  exceed  £20. 

The  entire  amount  contributed  to  this 
mission  since  1846  probalily  exceeds,  but 
may  be  stated  at,  £3,000  currency  or  £2,400 
sterling.  The  amount  for  the  past  year  re- 
ceived by  the  Treasurer  is  £424  currency, 
or  £339  sterling  in  money,  and  nearly  £300 
in  mission  goods.  At  present  the  Board  has 
but  one  mission,  and  one  missionary,  with 
several  native  teachers,  on  Aneiteum  and  Fo- 
tenna.  New  Hebrides.    The  church  in  Dec, 

1851,  contained  24  members  and  is  situ- 
ated at  Aniligaahat,  Aneiteum.  There  is 
every  probability  that  the  number  of  con- 
verts greatly  exceeds  this  amount  now.  By 
the  latest  date,  Oct.  1853,  it  appears  that  the 
entire  island,  with  its  3,000  inhabitants,  has 
abandoned  heathenish  practices,  and  that  the 
district  which  had  last  given  up  its  idols  is 
now  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  Christian 
instruction.  rSee  South  Sea  Islands.) — Rev. 
J.  Bavn£,  of  Pictou,  N.  S. 

PRIMITIVE  METHODIST  FOREIGN 
MISSIONARY  SOCIETY:  The  Primitive 
Methodists,  (or  "Ranters,"  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,)  are  a  body  of  simple- 
hearted  and  devoted  Christians  which  arose 
in  England  in  1810.  In  1853.  they  reported 
608  ministers,  108,926  members.  Finding 
themdelves  gaining  strength,  they  organized 


a  foreign  missionary  society  in  Mardi  1844^ 
adopting  Canada,  New  Zealand  and  AosttaUa 
as  their  fields  of  labor.  The  Rev.  J.  Long, 
and  J.  Wilson  were  the  first  missionaries 
they  sent  to  Australia.  Since  that  time  they 
have  strengthened  this  mission,  and  God  has 
honored  them  with  considerable  prosperity. 
Thfir  stations  in  Australia  are  Adelaide, 
Mount  Barker,  Burra  Burra,  Sydney,  Mor- 
peth, Melbourne,  and  Geelong.  The  number 
of  missionaries  is  seven,  and  ci  members 
under  their  care  535.  The  total  number  of 
their  foreign  missionaries  thronghoot  tho 
world,  is  23 ;  of  whom  13  are  in  Canada,  7 
in  Australia,  and  3  in  New  Zealand.  The 
whole  number  of  members  in  their  stations 
is  2,374— W.  B. 

PROSPECT  PENN:  A  station  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  in  Jamaica, 
West  Indies. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH, 
MISSIONS  OF  :  (See  Episcopal  Board  rf 
Missions.) 

PUEN :  A  station  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary*Society  on  Tahiti,  South  Sea. 

PUNA :  A  district  on  the  western  coast 
of  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  forming,  in  connec- 
tion with  Hilo,  the  Parish  of  Rev.  Mr.  Coan, 
formeriy  a  missionary  of  the  American 
Board,  now  pastor  of  the  native  chun^  in 
Hilo  and  Puna,  by  whom  he  is  supported. 

QUILON:  A  seaport  town,  in  Southern 
India,  of  considerable  note  in  former  times, 
said  to  have  been  built  A.  D.  825.  A  station 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

RAGGED  ISLAND :  One  of  the  Baha- 
mas; a  station  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society. 

RAIATEA:  One  of  the  Society  Isknds, 
having  a  mission  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society. 

RAIVA YAI :  One  of  the  Austral  Islands, 
and  a  station  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety. 

RAJKOTE :  A  station  of  the  Irish  Pres- 
byterian mission  in  India,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay,  opposite  to  Surat. 

RAJMUNDRY :  A  town  m  the  Northern 
Circars,  India, — a  station  of  the  Ebonburgh 
North  German  Missionary  Society. 

RAJAH,  or  RAJA:  In  India,  a  prince. 
Some  of  the  Rajahs  are  said  to  be  independ- 
ent princes,  and  others  are  tributaiy  to  the 
Mogul. 

RAMREE  :  The  capital  of  a  district  of  the 
same  name,  117  miles  south  from  Arracan 
town:  A  station  of  the  American  Baptist 
Union. 

RANGOON :  The  principal  seaport  of  the 
Burraan  dominions,  situated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Rangoon  branch  of  the  Irrawady. 
Its  extent  along  the  river  is  about  a  mile, 
and  \t&  breadth  about  650  yards.  It  is  «i- 
closed  by  a  stockade  of  teak  timber  and 
planks  from  ten  to  twelve  £eet  high,  having 
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two  gates  on  the  northern  face,  and  one  on 
each  of  the  others.    Pop.  40,000  to  50,000. 

RANGIHONA:  The  first  station  occu- 
pied by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in 
New  Zealand,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Islands. 

RAROTONQA:  The  Uirgest  of  the  Her- 
Tey  Islands  group,  in  the  South  Pacific, 
wnerc  is  a  mission  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society. 

RED  RIVER :  The  Red  River  falls  into 
Lake  Winnipeg.  The  settlement  on  this 
riyer  is  about  50  miles  in  extent.  Popula- 
tion in  1843,  5,143,  of  whom  2,798  were  Ro- 
man Catholics^  and  2,345  Protestants.  The 
Church  Missionary  Society  hare  several 
stations  in  this  settlement. 

REGENT'S  TOWN:  A  town  of  liberated 
Africans,  in  Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa,  5 
miles  south  south-east  from  Cape  Town,  in 
a  valley  near  the  heights  of  the  Sierra  Leone 
mountains.  Its  situation  is  romantic  and 
healthy.  No  less  than  8  mountains,  covered 
with  evergreen  forests,  rear  their  heads  and 
form  a  chain  around  the  settlement.  Streams 
descend  from  the  various  cliffs,  and  form  a 
large  brook,  which  runs  through  the  middle 
of  the  town.  On  the  banks  is  a  meadow  for 
the  cattle  belonging  to  the  settlement,  which 
is  always  green.  In  1813,  this  spot,  then  un- 
inhabited, was  set  apart  for  the  reception  of 
negroes  delivered  from  slave  ships  by  the 
English  cruisers.  In  1816,  their  number  was 
1,100,  from  22  different  tribes,  barbarous  to 
an  astonishing  degree.  (See  Western  Africa^ 
Church  MiMswnary  Society,) 

REHOBOTH :  A  sUtion  of  the  Rhenish 
Missionanr  Society,  at  the  hot  springs,  in 
Namaouahmd,  South  Africa. 

REwA:  The  second  place  in  rank  and 
influence  in  the  Feejee  Islands.  A  station 
of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 

RHENISH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY: 
The  following  account  of  the  Rhenish  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  given  by  Rev.  L.  Van 
Rohden,  Assistant  Inspector  of  the  Barmen 
Missionary  Seminary,  in  the  ^  Evangelical 
Christendom^^  for  Jan.  1851 :  ^  The  Rhenish 
Missionary  Society  was  founded  in  the  year 
1828.  Three  associations,  those  of  Elbeneld, 
&rmen  and  Cologne,  united  in  the  autumn 
of  the  above  year,  that  they  might,  with 
common  powers,  send  out  missionaries  to  the 
heathen  world.  The  above  three  associa- 
tions were  soon  joined  by  others,  in  the 
Rhenish  provinces  and  in  Westphalia,  having 
the  same  objects  in  view.  The  associations 
thus  combined,  which,  up  to  the  present 
time,  have  been  joined  by  about  fifty  other 
small  and  large  associatious  in  Western  and 
Middle  Germany,  bear  altogether  the  name 
of  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society.  The 
associations  have  appointed  a  committee,  or, 
as  we  call  it,  "  a  deputation,"  consisting  of 
twelve  individuals,  the  whole  residing  either 


in  Elberfeld  or  Barmen,  who  have  the  man- 
agement of  its  affairs  in  their  hands.  They 
hold,  for  this  purpose,  regular  meetings  once 
a  month,  or  oftener,  in.  the  mission-house.  A 
part  of  the  correspondence  is  conducted  by 
the  members  of  the  deputation  themselves ; 
but  the  principal  part  of  the  business  de- 
volves on  the  inspector  of  the  mission-house. 
Once  a  year,  or  even  oftener,  the  deputation 
summons  delegates  from  all  the  combined 
associations  to  a  general  assembly  at  Bar- 
men ;  lays  before  them  a  report  of  their 
proceedings ;  and  adopts  such  resolutions  as 
may  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the  exten- 
sion and  furtherance  of  the  work.  The  gen- 
eral assembly  decides  by  a  majority  of  votes. 

''When  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society 
met  in  the  autumn  of  1828,  one  of  the  asso- 
ciations composing  it,  viz.,  that  of  Barmen, 
had  already  for  three  years  established  a 
mission  seminary ;  and  had  published  also 
the  Barmen  Missionary  Gazette,  of  which 
20,000  copies  were  in  circulation.  The  mis- 
sion seminary  had  at  the  first  for  its  object 
to  give  young  mechanics  the  necessary  in- 
struction to  qualify  them  for  going  out  as 
missionary  assistants  to  the  heathen.  But 
soon  this  plan  was  enlarged  so  far,  that  the 
young  men  should  be  educated  with  a  view 
of  becomine  actual  missionaries,  who  should 
pass  their  theological  examination  here,  and 
should  be  ordained  to  go  out  as  ministers  to 
the  heathen ;  only  by  way  of  exception  are 
they  sent  out  without  being  ordained  as 
catechists,  or  even  as  assistants  and  mechan- 
ics. The  Rhenish  Missionary  Society  under- 
took, immediately  after  its  foundation,  the 
direction  of  the  narmen  mission  seminary. 
The  Inspector  and  the  pupils  were  placed 
under  its  control.  The  first  was  a  perma- 
nent member  of  the  deputation.  Dr.  Richter 
was  then  the  Inspector ;  and  he  remained  so 
till  the  sprii^  of  1847,  when  he  suddenly 
died.  He  was  assisted  by  his  brother  W» 
Richter,  who  died  about  two  yeArs  before 
him.  His  place  was  filled  by  the  writer  of 
these  lines,  L.  Von  Rohden,  and  that  of  In- 
spector by  C.  Wallman  since  1848. 

^  The  Rhenish  Missionary  Society  supports 
twenty-five  stations,  with  several  more  out- 
stations,  in  three  different  parts  of  the  mis- 
sion-field; viz.,  in  South-eastern  Africii.  in 
Borneo,  and  in  China.  It  has  sent  out  nfty 
missionaries,  who  are,  for  the  most  part^ 
married,  and  of  whom  seven  have  already* 
died.  The  yearly  income  amounts  to  fron^ 
28.000  to  32.000  Prussian  thalers,  or  front 
£d,150  to  £o,600.  It  possesses  a  mission* 
house,  in  which  the  pupils  are  educated,  tea 
at  a  time,  and  a  small  congregation  and  mis- 
sion-chapel, near  the  mission-house,  in  which 
public  worship  is  conducted  by  the  pupils 
exclusively,  under  the  direction  of  the  In- 
spector. Once  a  year  missionary  meetings 
are  held  in  all  the  congregations  connected 
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with  the  society,  which  have  assumed  the 
character  of  public  festiyals.  Once  a  month 
missionary  prayer  meetings  are  held.  Every 
fortnight  tnere  appears  a  report  of  the 
labors  of  our  missionaries :  and  once  a  year 
a  general  report  is  published." 

Thus  stood  the  affairs  of  the  Society  in 
1851.  It  has  just  entered  its  twenty-sixth 
year.  It  now  has  twenty-five  auxiliaries  in 
Rhenish  Prussia,  and  thirteen  in  Westphalia ; 
and  many  of  these  embrace  other  '^  special 
and  local  unions."  Nor  is  this  all.  Thurixigia 
furnishes  four  auxiliaries ;  Nassau,  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  &c.,  three ;  and  there  is  one  in 
the  United  States.  In  1850,  its  receipts  had 
risen  to  39,000  thalers.  Within  the  twenty- 
five  years,  more  than  500,000  thalers  .have 
been  expended  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 
As  the  result  of  its  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
heathen,  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society  can 
point  to  more  than  five  thousand  persons 
who  have  received  baptism,  and  to  eighteen 
hundred  communicants. 

RIMAT ARA :  One  of  the  smallest  of  the 
Austral  Islands,  and  a  station  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionanr  Society. 

ROBBEN  ISLAND:  Hospital  for  Lepers, 
off  Table  Bay,  South  Africa,  occupied  as  a 
station  by  the  United  Brethren,  removed 
from  HemeUen-Aarde. 

ROCKBOOKAH :  A  station  of  the  Ame- 
rican Episcopal  Board  in  West  Africa,  about 
25  miles  east  of  Cape  Palmas,  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Colony,  being  the  capital  of  the 
Bahboo  tribe. 

ROCK  TOWN :  Station  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Synod  of  Scotland,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Old  Calabar,  West  Africa. 

ROCKTO  WN 1  A  station  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Missionary  Society  in  .West 
Africa,  south-west  of  Cape  Palmas. 

ROMA:  One  of  the  Banda  Islands,  a 
group  of  the  Moluccas,  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
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ROTOftUA:  A  station  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  New  Zealand,  on  the  Ro- 
torua  Lake,  lat.  38^  40'  S.  and  longitude 

n^^  E. 

ROTTY :  One  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago. 

ROYAPOORUM:  A  station  of  the  Ame- 
rican Board,  belonging  to  the  Madras  mis- 
sion, in  Eastern  Hindostan. 

RURUTU :  A  small  island,  of  the  Aus- 
tral group,  and  a  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
flionary  Society. 

SABATHA:  A  station  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  in  Northern  India.  110  miles  north- 
«a8t  from  Lodiana,  in  the  lower  ranges  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
4,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

SAFET:  A  town,  formerly  of  consider- 
able note,  situated  on  a  hill  overlooking  the 
western  coast  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  65 
miles  west  of  Damascus.    It  formerly  con- 


tained seven  Jewish  synagogues,  and  a  sort 
of  university  for  the  education  of  Jewish 
rabbis.  In  the  year  1759,  the  place  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  It  is 
now  a  poor  place.  The  Jews  are  much  op* 
pressed.  The  London  Jews'  Society  have  a 
station  here. 

SAFOTULOPAI :  A  station  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society,  on  the  Island  of 
Savaii,  one  of  the  Samoas.  It  is  a  large  and 
important  place.  Population  about  1,000. 
•  SAHARANPUR :  A  town  in  the  province 
of  Delhi,  Northern  India,  90  miles  nortli- 
east  from  the  city  of  Delhi,  and  130  south- 
east from  Lodiana.  Its  elevation  above  tiie 
sea  is  1,073  feet.  It  is  a  large  town,  and 
many  of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick.  Tbe 
Presbyterian  Board  (American)  have  a  sta- 
tion here. 

S ALULUA :  A  station  of  the  London  Mi»- 
sionary  Society,  on  the  Island  of  Savaii,  one 
of  the  Samoan  group. 

SALEM :  Chief  town  of  a  district  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  province  of  Mysore, 
India :  a  station  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  Also,  a  station  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa,  and  of 
the  United  Brethren  in  Surinam. 

S ALU AF ATA :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  on  the  Island  of  Upolu. 
SALONICA :  (See  TkesscUanica,) 

SAMANA:  A  station  of  the  Wesleyan 
Society  in  Hayti. 

SAMARAIsG:  A  town  and  seaport  on 
the  north  coast  of  the  Island  of  Java^  near 
the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  240 
miles  east  south-east  from  Batavia.  Popu- 
lation about  20,000.  A  station  of  the  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Society. 

SAMOA:  A  group  of  Islands  in  the  South 
Pacific,  between  10<>  and  20®  S.  lat.  and  1G9«> 
and  174°  W.  longitude,  sometimes  called 
NavigcUora^  Islands,  8  in  number,  viz.,  Man- 
ua,  Orosenga,  Ofii,  Tutuila,  Upolu,  Manono, 
Aborima,  and  Savaii.  Population,  l()Oj000. 
The  London  Missionary  Society  have  a  mis- 
sion here.     (See  South  Sea  Islands,) 

SANDOWAY :  A  station  of  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Union  in  Arracan. 

S ANGEER  ISLANDS :  A  group  of  tbe 
Moluccas,  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

SANDALWOOD  ISLAND:  One  of  the 
lesser  Sunda  Islands,  in  the  Indian  Archi- 

^sInDWICH  ISLANDS:  The  Sandwich 
Islands,  situated  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 
about  20°  N.  lat.  and  ICO*'  W.  lonp., 
were  discovered  by  Capt.  Cook  in  l«id. 
They  consist  of  a  group  of  twelve  volcanic 
islands,  (three  or  fbur  of  which  are  merely 
uninhabited  rocks.)  standing  quite  by  them- 
selves, and  of  very  considerable  commercial 
importance.  Hawaii  is  the  laigest,  but 
OaAu,  more  central  in  the  group,  and  bar- 
ing a  good  harbor,  is  the  seat  of  govenunent 
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and  the  commercial  centre.  The  islands  are 
estimated  to  contain  something  more  than 
6,000  square  miles.  The  lace  of  the  coantiy 
is  greatly  diversified  with  hills  and  plains, 
secluded  yalleys,  deep  rayines,  lofty  moun- 
tains, and  craters  of  immense  Tolcanoes.  In 
the  elevated  interior  of  the  Islands  the  cli- 
mate is  cool.  Rains  are  frequent  in  the  in- 
terior and  on  the  windward  side,  and  vege- 
tation in  many  parts  luxuriant;  out  the  low 
lands  of  the  leeward  side  of  the  islands  are 
mostly  dry  and  barren.  The  native  inhab- 
itants belong  to  the  same  race  with  those  of 
most  of  the  more  easterly  islands  in  the  Pa- 
cific. 

Poptdation, — ^The  population  was  esti- 
mated by  Capt.  Cook  at  400,000;  an  esti- 
mate, doubtless,  greatly  too  large;  though, 
from  various  causes,  the  people  have  b^n 
rapidly  wasting  away  since  his  visit.  About 
1840,  a  census  not  fully  to  be  relied  upon, 
showed  the  population  to  be  not  far  from 
108,000. 

Social^  Moral,  and  Religious  Condition  of 
the  People. — Before  missionary  operations 
commenced,  the  people  were,  if  not  in  the 
lowest  state  of  barbarism  m  which  men 
are  ever  found,  yet  certainly  in  a  very  low 
state  of  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  de- 
basement. With  no  written  language,  with 
no  comfortable  dwellings,  with  vexy  little 
clothing,  with  the  family  constitution  in 
ruins,  unmitigated  licentiousness  universal, 
and  every  vile  passion  indulged  without  re- 
straint ;  the  people  ''a  nation  of  drunkards,'' 
with  no  laws  or  courts  of  justice.  ^Society 
was  a  dead  sea  of  pollution,  and  many  ships 
visiting  the  islands  were  floating  exhibitions 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah."  The  government 
was  wholly  arbitrary ;  the  kings  and  chiefs 
were  considered  owners  of  the  soil,  and  the 
people  were  slaves,  with  their  property  and 
their  lives  subject  to  the  will  of  those  above 
them.  The  people  of  all  ranks  were  much 
under  the  influence  of  superstitious  fears, 
and  their  religion,  in  connection  with  the 
cruel  rites  of  idol  worship,  was  in  a  great 
measure  a  tabu  system ;  i.  c.,  a  system  of  re- 
ligious prohibitions  and  consecrations,  which 
had  extended  itself  very  widely,  and  nad  be- 
come exceedingly  burdensome  under  the  di- 
rection of  priests  and  kings  who  used  the 
pystem  to  accomplish  their  own  purposes. 

MISSION. 

American  Board. — Just  as  American 
Christians  were  beginning  to  direct  their  at- 
tention to  the  work  of  Christianizing  hea- 
then nations,  two  youths  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  Opukahaia  (Obookiah)  and  Hopu, 
came  in  an  American  vessel  to  the  United 
States.  They  came  from  ^'  a  boys'  notion," 
but  the  hand  of  God  was  in  it.  Landing  at 
New  York  in  1809,  they  accompanied  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  to  New  Haven,  Conn., 


and  soon  attracted  the  notice  and  Christian 
sympathy  of  some  of  the  students  of  Tale 
Uollege,  who  beg^m  to  give  them  instruction. 
In  1816,.  they,  with  several  others  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  others  from  various 
portions  of  the  heathen  world,  were  gathered 
mto  a  "  mission  school "  at  Cornwall,  Conn. 
Opukahaia,  having  become  hopefully  a  Chris- 
tian, expressed  deep  sympathy  for  his  hea- 
then relations  and  nation,  and  a  strong  wish 
that  they  might  be  evangelized.  He,  how- 
ever, was  not  permitted  to  engage  personally 
in  tne  work  of  preaching  to  them  the  Gospel, 
as  he  ardently  desired  to  do.  He  died  in 
Feb.,  1818,  before  arrangements  were  made 
for  sending  a  mission  to  the  Islands.  But 
he  had  not  lived  in  vain.  Extensive  interest 
had  been  awakened,  and  it  had  become  ob- 
vious that  Christian  missionaries  would  soon 
be  sent  to  his  kindred  according  to  the  flesh. 

In  the  summer  of  1819,  Hiram  Bingham 
and  Asa  Thurston,  students  in  the  theologi- 
cal seminary  at  Andover,  offered  themselves 
to  the  American  Board  for  this  service. 
They  were  ordained  at  Goshen,  Conn.,  Sept. 
19.  Others  offered  themselves  as  assistant 
missionaries ;  a  mission  church  was  organized 
in  the  vestry  of  Park  Street  church,  Boston, 
Oct  15th.  The  public  instructions  of  the 
Prudential'  Committee  were  given  by  the 
Secretary,  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester,  at  Park  Street, 
the  same  evening,  and  on  the  28d  of  the 
same  month,  (Oct.  1819,)  the  company  sailed 
from  Boston  in  the  Brig  Thaddeus,  Capt. 
Blanchafd.  Besides  the  two  ordained  mis- 
sionaries and  tiieir  wives,  there  were,  as 
members  of  the  mission,  Mr.  Daniel  Cham- 
berlain, farmer.  Dr.  Thomas  Holman,  physi- 
cian. Mr.  Samuel  Whitney,  mechanic  and 
teacner,  Mr.  Samuel  Ruggles,  catechist,  and 
Mr.  Elisha  Loomis,  printer  and  teacher,  with 
their  wives,  and  John  Honoree,  Thomas  Ho- 
pu, and  William  Tennooe,  natives  of  the  Is- 
lands who  had  been  educated  at  Cornwall ; 
in  all,  17.  Geoi^  Tamoree,  -a  son  of  one  of 
the  Isbind  chiefs,  who  had  also  been  educated 
at  Copiwall,  returned  in  the  same  vessel,  but 
not  as  a  member  of  the  mission.  It  may  be 
stated  here  that  some  of  these  natives  of  the 
Islands  did  not  render  all  that  assistance 
which  it  was  hoped  would  be  derived  from 
them  in  the  operations  of  the  mission.  They 
exhibited  neither  the  intelligence  nor  the  sta- 
bility of  character  needed  in  teachers.  Hopu, 
however,  acquired  the  epithet  of  ^  the  faith- 
ful," and  Honoree  appears  to  have  been  la- 
borious and  useful ;  but  Tennooe  rapidly  fell 
into  the  immoral  practices  of  his  countrymen, 
and  was  excluded  from  the  church  in  1820. 
The  mission  was  also  yet  more  deeply  pained 
by  the  unchristian  conduct  of  Dr.  Holman, 
who  was  excommunicated  in  January,  1821. 

In  the  instructions  given  to  this  band  of 
missionaries,  who  were  going,  emphatically, 
to  one  of  the  ^'dark  places  of  the  earth,'' 
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they  were  directed  ^  to  aim  at  nothing  Bhort  of 
covering  those  islands  with  fruitful  fields  and 
pleasant  dwellings,  and  schools  and  churches, 
and  raising  up  the  whole  people  to  an  ele- 
vated state  of  Christian  civilization;"  '*to 
introduce,  and  get  into  extended  operation 
and  influence  among  them,  the  arte,  institu- 
tions and  usages  of  civilized  life  and  soci- 
ety ;"  but,  "  above  all,  to  convert  them  from 
their  idolatries,  siiperstitions  and  vices,  to 
the  living  God."  They  were  going  to  do  a 
great  work,  and  God,  who  had  prepared  the 
way  for  their  being  sent,  was  also  preparing 
the  way  for  their  reception  and  for  their 
success. 

Preparatumfor  the  Mission  at  the  blonds. 
— One  of  the  most  important  of  that  series 
of  events  by  which  tiie  Sandwich  Islands 
were  prepared  to  be  a  field  of  most  success- 
ful missionary  operations,  was  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  different  islands  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  and  the 
union  of  all  under  one  government.  Several 
distinct  petty  kingdoms  had  previously  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  .uninterrupted  jealousy, 
contention,  and  savage  warfare;  out  now 
Kamchameha,  of  Hawaii,  a  man  of  great  phy- 
sical strength  and  mental  energy,  and  of 
many  excellent  qualities  as  a  ruler,  had  sub- 
dued all  the  other  kingdoms.  There  was 
one  government  only.  What  was  permitted 
in  one  island  would  be  likely  to  be  permitted 
in  all,  and  any  changes  which  might  take 
place  in  customs,  religion,  or  laws,  would 
readily  become  universal  ctianges. 

Oapt.  Vancouver,  who  visited  the  Islands 
several  times,  in  1792,  '93,  and  '94,  gave  the 
king  much  good  advice,  as  well  as  some  val- 
uable presente;  and  before  leaving,  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  to  him:  *^ There  is  a  God 
above  in  heaven,  and  if  you  desire  to  wor- 
ship him,  when  I  return  to  England  I  will 
entreat  his  majesty  to  appoint  for  you  a 
clergyman;  and  when  he  comes  you  must 
renounce  your  tabu  system,  which  is  false, — 
there  are  no  earthly  deities."  Kamehameha 
died  May  8, 1819,  a  few  months  before  the 
missionaries  sailed  from  Boston.  On  his 
death-bed.  he  requested  an  American,  who 
was  present,  to  teU  him  about  the  religion 
of  the  Bible  and  the  Christian's  God.  He 
obtained,  however,  no  information,  and  died 
without  the  knowledge  which  he  soughtleav- 
ing  his  son,  Liholiho,  Kamehameha  II.,  to 
succeed  him. 

Almost  immediately,  under  Liholiho,  an- 
other event  occurred,  of  great  importance  in 
the  waj*-  of  preparation  for  the  Gospel : — the 
renunciation  of  the  tabu  system  and  the  old 
idolatry.  Kamehameha  is  said  to  have  spo- 
ken to  his  chiefs,  during  his  last  sickness,  of 
throwing  off  the  restrainte  of  tabu  when  he 
should  recover.  The  testimony  of  foreigners 
residing  at  the  islands  had  been  often  given 


times  allured  the  people  to  acta  which  were 
violations  of  tabu,  and  as  no  harm  had  fol- 
lowed,— as  the  gods  did  not  punish  by  death 
or  in  any  other  way, — ^the  force  of  supersti- 
tious fears  were  lessened.    The  rcstncticms 
of  tabu  were  unnumbered,  and  often  of  the 
most  oppressive  character,  bearins,  in  many 
things,  as  heavily  upon  Uie  chiefs  as  upon 
the  common  people,  so  that  many  motives 
would  urge  to  its  violation.    The  chiefs  pre- 
sent at  the  death  of  the  king  are  said  to 
have  requested  Kaahumann,  the  one  of  his 
wives  mo  was  specially  looked  to  for  direc- 
tion, to  suffer  that  occasion  to  be  takeu  for 
disregarding  all  former  ceremonies,  and  re- 
nouncing tabu.    Kaahumanu  however,   did 
not  consent,  but  the  license  and  intemperaooe 
which  followed  the  king's  death,  helped  the 
matter  forward.    That  very  day,  many  of 
the  common  people  and  a  few  chie&   ate, 
males  and  females  together,  a  thing  prohibit- 
ed on  pain  of  death,  and  a  few  days  after, 
most  of  the  female  chiefs  partook  of  pro- 
hibited food.    Superstitious  fears  were  grad- 
ually swept  away.    Kaahumanu  advised  the 
king,  on  tne  day  of  his  coronation:  ''Let  us 
henceforth  disregard  the  restraints  of  tabu," 
and  within  a  short  timo,  the  dissolute  Liho- 
liho, first  in  the  midst  of  drunken  revels, 
ate,  drank,  and  smoked  with  female  chiefs. 
The  people  raised  the  cry,  ''The  king  has 
violated  tabu,  there  is  no  longer  any  re- 
straint."    Some,    however,    still    resisted. 
One  chief,  encouraged  by  the  priests,  raised 
the  standard  of  rebellion  in  support  of  the 
old  idolatry;  but  he  was  subdued, — ''tbo 
army  with  idols  was  weak,  the  army  with- 
out idols  was  victorious," — and  the  work 
was  done ;  the  islands  were  without  a  neU- 
gion,  waiting  for  God's  law.    The  people 
demolished  the  temples  of  the  &lse  gods 
that  had  enthralled  them,  and  treated  their 
idols  with  contempt,  throwing  some  into  the 
sea,  and  some  into  the  fire.    God  had  brought 
about  events  before  the  missionaries  reached 
the  Islands,  which  they  could  hardly  have 
supposed  it  possible  that  they  should  witness 
until  after  years  of  toil. 

Arrival  and  reception  of  the  missionaries; 
first  stations  and  labors. — The  missionaries 
welcomed  their  first  view  of  the  mountains 
of  Hawaii  on  the  30th  of  March,  1820,  and 
entered  the  harbor  of  Kailua  on  the  4th  of 
April,  only  a  short  time  after  the  decisive 
battle  which  had  subdued  the  party  support- 
ing idolatry,  and  near  the  scene  of  that  bat- 
tle. They  had  already  received  intelligence^ 
from  some  of  the  ship's  company  who  had 
landed  with  a  boat,  of  the  surprisiqg  and 
encouraging  revolution  which  had  been  ef- 
fected ;  but  how  they  would  be  received  thej 
could  not  tell.  The  missionanr  company 
were  introduced  to  the  king,  (who  was  then 
at  -Kailua,  with  many  of  the  chiefs,)  gave 


against  the  system.    They  had  also  some- 'him  the  presents  and  the  letter  from  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Board,  which  were  designed 
for  his  father,  and  requested  permission  to 
remain  and  establish  tnemselvcs  as  teachers, 
on  different  islands.  They  were  lecciTed 
with  respect ;  but  an  answer  to  their  pro- 
posal was  not  giren  until  after  a  discussion 
of  several  days.  One  difficulty  was  that 
YancouYcr  had  encouraged  Kamehameha  to 
look  for  teachers  from  England,  and  they 
doubted  whether  they  ought  to  receiyo  those 


used  of  course.  After  residing  about  three 
months  at  Kailua,  Mr.  lliurston  preached  a 
formal  sermon  to  the  royal  family,  using 
Hopu  as  an  interpreter,  from  the  words,  "I 
haye  a  message  from  God  unto  thee."  His 
little  audience  kneeled  in  prayer  before  Je- 
hoyah. 

Obstacles. — Wonderfully  as  God  had  pre- 
pared the  way  before  the  missionaries,  it  yet 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  they  should 


who  were  from  another  country ;  but  John  find  themselyes  compassed  with  difficulties 


Toung,  an  Englishman  residing  at  the  islands, 
and  who  had  been  recommended  to  their 
confidence  by  Yanoouyer,  assured  them  Uiat 
missionaries  from  America  were  the  same  as 
missionaries  from  England.    On  the  8th  of 
April,  permission  was  given  for  them  all  to 
remain  one  year  at  Kailua.    They,  however, 
thought  it  better  that  a  part  of  their  number 
should  go  to  Oahu,  and  on  the  11th  the  king 
consented  to  this.    On  the  12th,  Mr.  Thurs- 
ton. Dr.  Holman,  Tennooe,  and  Hopu  were 
landed  at  Kailua,  and  the  Thaddeus  sailed 
with  the  rest  of  the  company  for  Honolulu, 
on  Oahu.  Early  in  May  the  Thaddeus  sailed 
for  Kauai,  to  return  CTeorge  Tamoree  to  his 
father,  and  Messrs.  Whitney  and  Ruggles  ac- 
companied him.    The  old  chief  received  his 
son  with  great  joy  and  ui^ged  the  missionary 
laborers  who  were  with  him   to    remain. 
After  spending  some  weeks,  and  satisfying 
themselves  tmit  a  favorable  opening  was 
presented  there,  they  returned  to  Honolulu 
to  consult  with  their  brethren,  and  in  July 
were  stationed  at  Kauai.    Thus  three  sta- 
tions were  commenced  by  the  first  band  of 
laborers,  on  three  of  the  largest  islands, 
Hawaii  the  most  south-easterly,  Kauai  the 
most  north-westerly,  and  Oahu,  centraL  and 
commercially  the  most  important   or  the 
g;roup. 

Auer  establishing  themselves  in  thatched 
native  huts  of  a  single  room,  without  floor, 
ceiling  or  fixtures,  and  with  simple  openings 
for  doore  and  windows,  one  of  the  first  ef- 
forts of  the  missionaries  was  to  collect 
schools,  composed  both  of  children  and 
adults.  The  king,  the  chiefs,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  their  families  were  the  first  pupils. 
As  the  native  language  had  never  been  re- 
duced to  writing,  instruction  was  of  neces- 
sity confined  to  the  Bnglish,  and  the  difficul- 
ties were  great  Much  interest  however  was 
awakened  among  the  learners,  though  with 
most  it  soon  abated.  Within  three  months, 
the  king  could  read,  and  within  six  months 
several  of  the  chiefs  could  both  read  and 
write.  In  November  of  this  year  the  mis- 
sion reported  4  distinct  schools  with  90 
pupils,  of  different  ages  and  rank.  Religious 
services  of  different  kinds,  and  Sabbath 
schools  were  also  at  once  established,  and 
within  a  few  months  some  of  the  missiona- 
aries  were  addressing  the  people  on  religious 
subjects  in  their  own  language,  imperfectly 


and  met  by  many  and  sore  trials  in  their  ef- 
forts to  evangelize  a  people  so  degraded. 
There  was  the  difficulty  of  communicating 
with  the  people,  and  wnen  the  language  was 
learned  so  as  to  be  spoken,  there  was  still 
the  want  of  a  written  language,  and  of 
books ;  and  there  was  the  poverty  of  the 
language,  especially  its  want  of  terms  which 
would  express  correctly  the  sentiments  and 
doctrines  of  a  pure  religion.  But  far  more 
than  all  this  there  was  the  intellectual  and 
the  moral  debasement  of  the  people,  which 
they  themselves  well  termed  their  ^*  dark- 
heartedness."  When  the  missionaries  first 
looked  upon  the  degradation  and  barbarism 
of  the  half  naked,  lewd,  and  chattering  sav- 
ages as  they  came  about  the  ship  in  their 
canoes,  some  turned  away  from  the  sight 
with  shrinking  and  with  tears,  and  others 
were  ready  to  ask,  '^  Can  these  be  human 
beings  ?  can  they  be  civilized  and  Christian- 
ized? and  can  we  take  up  our  abode  for  life 
with  such  a  people  ?" 

But  as  if  the  character  and  the  condition 
of  the  natives  did  not  present  obstacles 
enough  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
holy  work  for  which  these  Christian  laborers 
haa  come,  foreign  residents  at  the  islands, 
from  Christian  lands,  must  bring  in  also,  not 
only  all  their  vices,  but  their  decided  oppo- 
sition. Most  of  tne  foreigners  then  at  the 
island,  were  sailors  of  the  ^' baser  sort," 
some  of  whom  had  been  put  on  shore  by 
masters  of  vessels,  and  some  were  deserters. 
Such  men,  removed  from  all  the  restraints  of 
a  Christian  land  and  shut  out  almost  entirely 
from  the  observation  of  the  virtuous,  lived 
in  open  and  unblushing  vice,  as  vile  as  the 
heathen  about  them,  and  much  more  capable 
of  successfully  opposing  mijssionary  effort. 
There  were  some  foreigners  of  a  better  class, 
among  traders  and  commereial  agents,  from 
whom  the  missionaries  received,  more  or  less, 
both  of  kind  attention  and  of  encouragement 
in  their  work ;  but  for  many  years,  the  great 
body  both  of  foreign  residents,  and  of  sea- 
faring men  visiting  the  islands,  exerted  a 
most  pernicious  innuence,  and  were  a  source 
of  constant  and  most  painful  trial  to  the 
Christian  laborers.  Nearly  all  the  foreigners 
at  Kailua,  when  the  missionaries  first  arrived, 
used  their  influence^  to  induce  the  king  ana 
chiefs  to  send  them  away,  asserting,  among 
other  things,  that  they  would  soon  make  war 
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upon  them  and  take  awaj  their  lands.   Ilere 

the  presence  of  misBionarj  ladicawas  found 
to  he  of  great  eervice.  "  If  they  had  comi 
to  make  war  irould  thej  have  brouf;bt  thei 
delicate  wives  V  said  the  cliiefa.  Foiled  ii 
tfaeir  efforts  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the 
missionaries,  they  looked  forward  to  the  end 
of  the  year  for  which  they  had  obtained  per- 
mission to  remain,  hoping  then  to  secure 
their  banishment.  But  in  this  also  Ihoy 
were  wholly  unsuccessful.  Before  the  year 
expired  the  chiefii  had  become  satisBed  in 
regard  to  the  character  and  the  objects  of 
their  teachers,  and  instead  of  sending  them 
away  were  requesting  them  to  aendformoro. 
Reinforeementi. — To  sustain  and  carry  for- 
ward the  effort  to  Christianize  the  islands, 
additional  laborers  have  been  sent  from  time 
to  time.  The  table  below  will  shovr  at 
Tiew  the  number  of  laborers  of  different 
classes  who  have  gone  from  the  United 
States  [not  including  natives  of  the  islands' 
and  the  date  of  their  arrival  at  the  islandi 
In  regard  to  female  helpers  the  table  is  not 
quite  full,  70  in  all  having  been  sent,  nine  of 
whom  went  out  unmarried. 


Of  the  laymen  sent,  seven  have  been  phy- 
sicians, and  two  have  heen  employed  special  ly 
in  managing  the  secular  affairs  of  the  mis- 
aioQ.  In  April,  1822,  Bev.  Wm.  Ellis,  an 
English  missionary  at  the  Soniety  Islands, 
came  to  Honolulu  with  Messrs.  Tycrman  and 
Bonnet,  designing  to  go  from  there  to  estab- 
lish a  mission  at  the  Marquesas  Islands. 
Prevented  from  goin^  as  ho  had  expected  to 
do,  and  finding  that  tie  could  ho  very  useful 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  connection  with 
the  American  missionaries,  ho  was  induced 
to  remain,  and  cooperated  with  affectionate 
harmony  in  the  labors  of  the  mission  until 
obhged  by  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Ellis,  to  leave 
for  England  in  the  autumn  of  1824. 

PosiClon  ami  vifltience  of  the  CMefs.~ln 
order  to  understand  correctly  many  of  the 
&cts  connected  with  the  history  of  this  mis- 
sion, the  relative  position  of  the  chiefs  and 
''  n  people  must  be  borne  in  mind. 


The  inhabitants  of  the  Islands  were  "duefii 

and  Btaves,"  with  a  wide  distance  between 
the  two  classes.  The  king  was  supreme,  and 
hie  word  was  law,  not  only  in  civil,  but  in 
religious  and  all  other  matters ;  and  the 
chiefs  also  were  regarded  by  the  people 
generally  with  superstitious  reverence  and 
awe,  as  something  more  than  mortal.  They 
were  accustomed,  not  to  suggest  and  advise, 
but  to  direct;  and  their  wishes,  or  advice, 
had  all  the  force  of  a  command.  The  peo- 
ple were  accustomed  to  obey,  and  to  look  to 
the  chiefs  for  direction.  Hence,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  both  chiefs  and  people,  if  any 
change  was  to  be  introduced  in  laws,  cns- 
toras,  or  religion,  the  chiefs  must  take  the 
lead.  When  tlic  missionaries  came,  the  king 
and  chiefs  were  not  willing  that  the  commoa 
people  should  be  taught  to  read  till  they  bad 
first  learned,  and  when  some  of  the  lower 
chiefs  and  the  common  people  began  to  think 
favorably  of  the  new  religion,  they  consider- 
ed it  out  of  place  for  them  first  to  make  anj 
Eublic  profession ;  they  must  wait  "  for  tfa« 
ing  to  turn."  From  this  state  of  things 
there  resulted  a  kind  of  necessity  for  paying 
much  attention  to  the  higher  classes,  endea- 
voring to  secure  from  them  attention  to 
schools  and  preaching,  and  such  a  sanctioning 
of  the  instruction  given  as  would  at  least  be 
regarded  by  the  people  as  permitting  them  to 
follow  it.  From  the  same  cause,  when  chiefs 
of  the  highest  rank  did  express  their  wish 
that  the  people  would  learn  to  read,  or 
would  atlfnd  on  preaching,  the  wish  was  at 
once  regarded ;  when  they  desired  the  peo- 
ple to  build  school-bouses,  or  bouses  of  wor- 
ship, it  was  done  without  hesitation,-  and 
when  they  publicly  professed  their  faith  in 
Christ,  thousands  of  the  people  would  read- 
ily have  done  the  same  at  once.  It  was  not 
easy  to  keep  church  and  state  distinct,  where 
civil  and  religious  matters  had  always  been 
united,  and  not  always  easy  for  either  chie& 
or  people  to  perceive  the  difference  between 
permitting  a  suitable  religious  liberty,  and 
suffering  an  entirely  unsuitable  disobedience 
to  civil  rulers. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  distinctly 
stated,  to  the  honor  of  both  the  missionaries 
and  the  chiefs,  that  discipline  in  the  churches 
haa  been  administered  with  impartioli^.  In 
1835  a  sist«r  of  the  king  was  excommuni- 
cated, and  one  of  the  older  missionaries 
writes  in  1847 :  ''  High  chiefs  have  been  dis- 
ciplined as  abundantly  as  any  class  of  mem- 
bers in  our  churches,  and  they  are  vasllj 
more  docile  under  discipline  than  crooked 
elders,  deacons,  and  gentlemen  of  high  flaod- 
■  i"in  the  United  States." 

First  four  Yean  of  Miationary  Labor. — 
The  reception  which  the  missionaries  met  at 
the  islands,  the  first  stations  token,  and  the 
first  efforts  to  reach  the  people,  hare  been 
mentioned.     The  royal  family  left  Kailo^ 
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Hawaii,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1820, 
and  early  in  1821  went  to  Honolulu,  on  Oahu. 
Such  was  now  the  state  of  thines  at  Kailua 
that  the  mission  family  was  no  longer  con- 
sidered safe  at  that  place,  and  they  also  re- 
moved to  Honolulu  in  Dec,  1820,  and  Ha- 
waii was  left  without  missionary  labor  until 
Nov.,  1823,  when  Kailua  was  again  occupied, 
and  the  next  year  two  other  stations  were 
taken  on  the  island.  The  interest  at  first 
felt  by  chiefs  and  others  in  learning  to  read 
in  English,  somewhat  abated  as  the  norelty 
wore  away,  and  in  Dec,  1821,  there  were 
but  about  d5  pupils.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
missionaries  had  given  themselves  diligently 
to  the  difficult  task  of  learning  the  native 
language  and  reducing  it  to  writing,  and  on 
the  first  Monday  in  January,  1822,  the  first 
sheet  was  printed  in  the  Hawaiian  language, 
containing  the  first  eight  pages  of  a  Ha- 
waiian spelling-book.  (Owing  to  the  ex- 
treme dimculty  of  ascertaining  the  exact 
sounds  of  a  laxiguage  never  before  written, 
and  the  best  modes  of  expressing  such 
sounds,  six  months  elapsed  before  the  second 
sheet  was  struck  off.) 

This  introduction  of  printing  awakened 
much  interest^  and  save  at  once  a  new  im- 
pulse to  schools.  Several  of  the  chiefs  .un- 
dertook in  earnest  to  learn  to  read  and  write 
their  own  language.  The  king  resumed  his 
studies  in  Augus^  and  on  the  16th  of  the 
month  he  wrote  a  letter,  in  a  fair,  legible 
hand,  to  one  of  the  chiexs  of  the  Society 
Islands.  Kaahumanu  and  others  of  the 
highest  chiefs  followed  the  example  of  the 
king,  and  in  September,  the  number  of  per- 
sons under  instruction  was  estimated  at  500. 

Religious  instruction  began  to  be  given  to 
much  better  advantage.  The  spelling-book 
contained  easy  but  important  sentences  of 
Christian  truth.  The  missionaries  could  in 
some  measure  dispense  with  the  aid  of  in- 
terpreters in  preaching.  Mr.  EUiSj  who  had 
joined  tbcm,  could  readily  make  himself  un- 
derstood in  the  Hawaiian  tongue,  and  some 
natives  of  the  Society  Islands  wno  had  ac- 
companied him,  could  very  soon  pray  and 
converse  with  the  Sandwich  Islanders  in 
their  own  language.  Many  of  the  people 
listened  with  interest  to  the  Gospel,  out 
^  waited  for  the  king  to  turn." 

The  conduct  of  the  king,  Liholiho,  was 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  with  which  the 
missionaries  were  called  to  contend.  He 
was  friendly  to  the  mission,  had  sometimes 
applied  himself  with  characteristic  energr  to 
learning  to  read  and  write ;  advised  others 
to  learn ;  regretted  that  he  had  not  more 
perseverance;  and  showed  no  resentment 
when  reproved  by  the  missionaries  for  his 
vices.  But  he  was  voung,  reckless  and 
profligate ;  was  naturally  daring,  and  when 
partially  intoxicated  was  ready  for  any  ad- 
venture ;  and  a  portion  of  the  foreign  resi- . 


dents,  taking  advantage  of  his  weaknesses, 
made  assiduous  and  persevering  efforts  to 
keep  him  from  the  influence  of  the  Gospel. 
Even  in  the  place  of  worship,  means  were 
used  to  divert  his  thoughts ;  and  to  prevent 
his  attendance  on  preaching,  he  was  more 
than  once  artfully  seduced  into  intoxication, 
against  his  own  deliberate  resolutions. 

While  some  foreigners  thus  endeavored  to 
seduce  the  king,  and  many  complained  that 
the  preaching,  which  was  regularly  main- 
tained, was  too  severe  against  sin  and  sin- 
ners, others  approved  the  preaching  and  sus- 
tained the  preachers.  Chiefly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  foreign  residents^  a  grass  house  of 
worship  was  erected  at  Honolulu,  in  1821. 
54  feet  by  22,  and  calculated  to  hold  200 
hearers.  On  the  15th  of  September,  it  was 
publicly  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God. 

The  missionaries  were  much  encouraged 
and  aided  in  their  work  in  1832,  by  the  visit 
of  Messrs.  Tyerman  and  Benne^  who  had 
been  sent  by  the  London  Missionary  Soci- 
ety to  visit  their  missions  in  the  Pacific. 
They  came  with  Captain  Kent)  who  had  in 
charge  a  small  schooner  as  a  present  from 
the  ung  of  Great  Britain  to  the  king  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  their  testimony  in 
favor  of  the  missionaries,  as  well  as  the  .tes- 
timony of  natives  of  the  Society  Islands 
who  were  with  them,  as  to  the  happy  results 
of  missionary  labor  in  those  islands,  was  of 
great  service.  It  was  speciidly  of  service, 
and  providentially  timely,  from  the  fact  that 
foreigners,  among  other  efforts  to  prevent 
the  success  of  the  missionaries,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, to  secure  their  banishment,  .had  en- 
deavored to  persuade  the  king  and  chiefs 
that  the  English  government  would  be  dis- 
pleased if  thev  tolerated  the  residence  of 
American  teachers.  Here  now  were  men 
from  England,  coming  at  the  same  time  with 
the  ship  which  Vancouver  had  long  before 
encouraged  Kamehameha  to  look  for  as  a 
present  from  the  king  of  England,  strongly 
commending  the  missionaries  to  the  confi- 
dence of  the  king,  and  umng  attention  to 
their  instructions.  The  fsusehood  and  base- 
ness of  the  opposers  was  made  clear.  The 
commander  of  a  Russian  exploring  squadron 
had  previously,  in  Dec  1821,  heartily  com- 
mended the  missionaries,  sending  from  him- 
self and  his  officers  a  generous  donation  to 
aid  them  in  their  work. 

In  August  1822,  the  first  Christian  maiv 
riage,  that  or  Thomas  Hopu,  took  place  at 
the  islands ;  and  in  October,  1823,  two  chiefs 
of  high  rank,  at  their  own  request,  were 
publiciyj  at  the  house  of  God,  on  the  Sab- 
bath, "  like  the  people  of  Jesus  Christ,  joined 
together  as  man  and  wife."  The  first  Chris- 
tian burial  was  that  of  a  son  of  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, Jan.  19th,  1823.  The  services  were 
attended  by  the  king  and  his  principal  chiefs. 
A-  few  days  after,  a  relative  of  Liholiho, 
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whom  he  called  sister,  died  at  Honolulti,  and 
at  his  request  her  funeral  was  conducted 
with  similar  Christian  services.  In  Fehru- 
try  of  this  ^ear,  the  chieft  held  a  consulta- 
tion respectmg  the  Christian  Sahhath,  and  a 
crier  was  sent  around  at  Honolulu,  proclaim- 
ing a  law  enjoining  its  ohseryance. 

May  31, 1823,  a  station  was  taken  at  La- 
haina,  on  the  island  of  Maui,  at  the  request 
of  Keopuolani,  the  mother  of  the  king,  and 
the  hignest  chief  of  the  islands,  who  was 
going  to  that  place  to  reside.  ^She  inters 
ested  herself  as  a  mother  in  seeing  the  mis- 
sionaries comfortably  located,"  and  exerted 
her  great  influence  to  induce  the  people  to 
respect  them,  and  listen  to  their  instructions. 
A  house  of  worship  ^^  of  ordinary  structure 
and  frail  material"  was  soon  erected  there, 
and  dedicated  on  the  24th  of  August ;  ana 
in  Dec,  a  house  was  dedicated  also  at  Kai- 
lua,  where  labors  had  now  been  resumed. 
Keopuolani  was  the  first  native  baptized  at 
the  Islands.  She  lived  but  a  few  months 
after  the  station  was  taken  at  Lahaina^  in 
which  she  felt  so  deep  an  Interest.  Previ- 
ous to  her  last  sickness,  she  had  given  evi- 
dence of  conversion ;  during  that  sickness 
the  evidence  constantly  brightened,  and  at 
her  request  she  received  baptism  a  short 
time  before  her  death,  which  occurred  on 
the  16th  of  September.  She  had  given  strict 
injunctions  that  no  heathen  customs  should 
follow  her  death  or  attend  her  Amend,  and 
her  iniunctions  were  in  good  measure  regard- 
ed ;  though,  but  a  short  time  before,  the 
death  of  such  a  chief  would  have  been  fol- 
lowed, not  only  by  horrid  rites,  but  by  a 
scene  of  universal  licentiousness  and  pillage. 
It  was  expected  now.  Many  natives  fled  to 
the  mountains,  and  foreigners  prepared  to 
take  refuge  on  board  the  ships,  advising  the 
missionaries  to  do  the  same.  "But  not  a 
human  victim  was  slaughtered  ;  not  a  hamlet 
was  burned,  not  a  house  was  pillaged."  Thus 
had  the  motlier  of  the  king  eiven  her  testi- 
mony and  the  influence  of  her  example,  in 
life  and  in  death,  in  favor  of  the  missionary 
work,  and  thus  was  it  made  apparent  that 
already  much  Kood  had  been  accomplished. 

Regency  of  KcuiJvumantL — On  the  27th  of 
November,  1823,  the  kine  embarked  for 
England,  prompted,  probably,  more  by  curi- 
osity and  a  restless,  roving  disposition,  than 
by  any  better  motive.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  favorite  wife,  seyeral  chiefs,  and  a 
Frenchman  named  John  Rives.  They  reach- 
ed London  in  May,  1824,  received  some  at- 
tention from  statesmen,  and  visited  places 
of  amusement,  but  saw  little  of  religious 
society.  Within  a  few  weeks,  the  king  and 
queen  were  both  attacked  with  measles,  and 
both  died  in  July. 

Before  sailing,  Liholiho  had  nominated  his 
young  brother  as  his  successor,  in  case  he 
should  not  return,  and  left  the  government 


in  the  hands  of  Eaahtunanu,  the  favorite 
wife  of  the  conqueror  Kamehameha,  and  by 
his  appointment  the  prime  minister  of  Liho- 
liho. Kaahumanu  was  a  woman  of  much 
eneigy,  decision,  and  strength  of  character; 
and  though  haughty  and  disdainful,  and 
sometimes  tyrannical  and  cruel,  was  In 
many  respects  well  fitted  for  the  emergency 
in  which  she  was  placed.  Her  prime  minis- 
ter, not  associate  regent,  was  fealanimoku. 
At  this  time  she  stood  entirely  aloof  from 
religious  influence,  and  lookea  down  upon 
the  missionaries  with  contempt;  but  she 
soon  gave  evidence  of  a  great  change  of  char- 
acter, and  in  December,  1825,  she  became  a 
memoer  of  the  church,  with  seyeral  other 
persons  of  rank.  Six  months  before,  she, 
with  others,  had  made  a  public  declaration 
of  faith  in  Christ  and  desire  to  join  his  peo- 
ple. From  the  time  of  her  hopeful  conrer- 
sion,  this  remarkable  woman  became  warm 
in  her  attachment  to  the  missfonaries  ;  and 
in  the  administration  of  the  goyemment  she 
manifested  a  strong  desire  to  promote  the 
good  of  tibe  people.  In  a  female  prayer- 
meeting  at  Honolulu,  she  expressed  her  feel- 
ings with  earnestness  and  tears.  Nor  was 
she  content  to  epeak  alone.  While  giying 
strict  attention  to  all  the  afiairs  of  gorern- 
ment,  she  began  at  once  the  work  of  *'  risit- 
ing  every  island  of  the  group,  and  almost 
eyery  village  of  each  island;  encouraging 
schools,  introducing  improvements,  and  ex- 
horting the  people  to  forsake  their  many 
vices,  and  cleave  to  the  pure  religion  whi<£ 
had  been  brought  to  their  shores."  The 
effect  was  very  great.  Not  the  king,  indeed, 
but  the  regent,  had  turned.  Liholiho  had 
issued  his  proclamation  against  various  crimes 
and  vices,  and  in  favor  of  the  Sabbath,  with 
little  effect  comparatively,  for  his  example 
did  not  show  him  to  be  sincere.  Kaahumanu 
gave  to  her  proclamations  and  instructions 
the  force  of  her  own  consistent  example,  and 
made  it  evident  that  she  was  deeply  in  ear- 
nest. A  great  change  among  the  people  was 
the  immediate  result,  at  least  in  outward  de- 
portment, and  the  way  was  in  some  measure 
prepared  for  a  true  reformation  of  character. 
The  regent  was  not  alone  among  the  chiela 
in  such  efforts  to  do  good.  Several  others, 
of  much  influence,  were  already,  hopefulljr, 
true  Christians,  and  still  others  gave  tbeir 
support  to  the  labors  of  the  mission*  In- 
deed, as  early  as  April  1824,  just  as  the 
printing  of  3,000  copies  of  elementary  les- 
sons in  reading  and  spelling  was  finished,  the 
principal  chiefe  had  called  a  meeting  of  the 
people  of  Oahu,  to  proclaim,  in  a  formal 
manner,  their  united  resolution  to  receive 
instruction  themselves,  to  observe  the  Sab- 
bath, worship  God,  and  obey  his  law,  and 
to  promote  true  knowledge  among  the  peo- 
ple. After  a  public  examination  of  the 
schools,  Kaahumanu  selected  some  of  the 
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mofit  forward  of  the  pupils  to  teach  in  other 
districts,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year 
1824,  50  natives  were  thus  employed  as 
teachers,  and  at  least  2,000  persons  were  said 
to  have  learned  to  read ;  but  both  the  teach- 
ing and  the  learning  were,  of  course,  in  most 
cases,  of  a  Tery  imperfect  kind.  This  was 
the  commencement  of  a  kind  of  native 
school  system  which  rapidly  extended  it- 
self, and  continued  in  operation  without  yery 
much  change,  for  eight  or  ten  years.  Na- 
tive houses  were  built  for  the  purpose  by 
direction  of  the  chiefs,  and  large  numbers 
of  the  people,  a  great  majority  being  adults, 
were  collected  in  what  were  called  schools, 
and  taught  to  read,  and  in  many  instances 
to  write  their  own  language,  by  native  teach- 
ers who  themselves  knew,  in  most  instances, 
''this  much,  no  more."  But  defective  as 
these  schools  were,  they  were  much  better 
than  nothing,  and  they  were  all  that  could 
then  be  had.  In  1831  there  were  reported 
1100  schools,  with  near  53,000  learners,  at 
least  one-third  of  whom  could  read  with  a 
good  degree  of  ease,  many  could  write,  and 
a  few  had  some  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 

Kapiolani. — ^Mention  should  here  be  made 
of  another  ^  honorable  woman" — ^Kapiolani, 
of  the  island  of  Hawaii.  A  woman  of  high 
rank  and  of  gresrt  influence,  she  united  with 
the  church  about  the  same  time  with  Kaa- 
humanuj  and,  like  her,  made  it  her  great  busi- 
ness to  mduce  the  people  to  attend  to  the 
instructions  of  the  missionaries.  Like  her, 
she  made  frequent  extensive  tours  among  the 
people,  exhorting  them  to  forsake  their  sins, 
and  destroying  every  vestige  of  idolatry. 
She  became,  also,  a  pattern  to  the  people  in 
civilization.  ''She  built  a  laige  framed 
house,  enclosed  a  yard,  and  cultivated  flow- 
ers, and  in  her  dress,  manners,  and  mode  of 
living  appeared  more  like  a  Christian  ladv 
than  any  other  high-bom  native  of  her  day." 
In  December,  1824,  that  she  might  more 
effectually  destroy  from  among  the  people 
any  remaining  fear  of  old  divinities,  she  de- 
termined to  visit  the  great  crater  of  Kilaua, 
the  reputed  residence  of  Pele.  The  whole 
mountain  was  a  dreaded  place.  Its  Are  and 
smoke,  its  frequent  mutterings,  and  occa- 
sional desolating  eruptions,  served  to  keep 
alive  the  superstitious  dread.  Clinging  even 
to  the  feet  of  their  chief,  the  people  besought 
her,  with  tears,  not  to  go.  Before  reaching 
the  crater,  she  was  met  by  a  pretended 
priestess,  wild  with  rage,  who  warned  her 
to  desist.  But  her  purpose  was  fixed. 
With  calm  dignity  rebuking  the  pretensions 
of  the  prophetess,  she  had  her  soon  hum- 
bled and  calm,  saying  that  the  god  had  left 
her,  and  she  could  not  answer.  Accompa- 
nied bv  one  of  the  missionaries,  and  by  some 
trembling  native  att^idants,  she  descended 
into  the  crater,  and  standing  upon  a  ledge 
500  feet  below  the  top,  with  the  lake  of  mol- 


ten fire  before  her,  she  cast  stones  into  the 
fiery  gulf,  ate  the  sacred  berries  consecrated 
to  Fele,  and  called  upon  one  of  her  attend- 
ants to  offer  prayer  and  praise  to  the  one 
true  God.  llie  rock  did  not  open  under  her 
feet;  the  hissing  and  bellowing  gases  did 
not  destroy  her,  and  the  boiling  lava  did  not 
rise  to  consume  her.  The  people  felt  that 
Pele  was  powerless^  and  Jehovah  was  God. 

Viait  of  the  Brituk  frigate  Blonde,  Lord 
Byron. — While  the  influence  of  honored 
chiefs,  whose  hearts  God  had  touched,  was 
thus  doing  much  to  turn  the  tide  of  feeling 
in  favor  of  Christianity,  another  event  oc- 
curred, of  much  importance,  tending  to  the 
same  result.  The  irieate  Blonde,  command- 
ed by  Lord  Byron,  which  had  been  sent  from 
Engiand  with  the  remains  of  Liholiho  and 
the  queen,  and  with  the  few  survivors  of  the 
natives  who  had  attended  them,  reached 
Honolulu  on  the  7th  of  May,  1824.  At  first 
there  was  a  burst  of  tumultuous  feeling,  but 
the  strength  of  heathenism  was  broken,  and 
Christian  services  took  the  place  of  cruel 
pagan  rites.  In  the  evening,  the  crowd  at- 
tended at  the  chapel,  to  engage  in  religious 
services.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  jSakL 
the  chief  of  highest  rank  who  had  returned 
from  England,  made  some  report  of  what  he 
had  seen  in  a  Christian  country  :  of  the^  in- 
fluence of  the  Christian  religion,  as  he  sup- 
posed, in  giving  so  much  wealth  and  power, 
and  of  wlmt  the  kin^  of  England  had  said, 
urging  that  the  people  should  attend  to  the 
instructions  of  the  missionaries.  Lord  By- 
ron, during  his  stay  of  two  months  at  the 
islands,  showed  himself  the  decided  friend 
of  the  mission,  thus  adding  the  weight  of  his 
influence  to  increase  the  favor  with  which 
the  Gospel  and  the  American  teachers  were 
beginning  now  to  be  received.  On  the  6th 
of  June  a  council  of  the  chiefs  was  held, 
to  fix  the  succession  in  a  formal  maimer. 
Lord  Byron  attended,  and  aided  by  his  ad- 
vice. Everything  was  conducted  in  an  ami- 
cable and  Christian  manner,  the  rightful 
claims  of  Kamikeaouli,  the  young  brother  of 
Liholiho,  about  nine  years  of  -age,  were  fully 
admitted,  and  it  was  resolved  to  acknow- 
ledge and  sustain  him.  Kaahumanu  was 
still  to  act  as  regent  during  his  youth,  and 
he  was  to  be  put,  for  a  time,  under  the  in- 
struction of  the  missionaries.  It  was  gen- 
erally felt  by  the  chiefs  and  the  people  that 
here  was  a  triumph  of  the  Gosnel  of  peace, 
since,  had  it  not  been  for  the  innuence  of  the 
Gospel,  that  mere  boy  could  never  have  been 
kine. 

Various  circumstances  thus  combined  to 
give  strength  to  the  religious  influence  of  the 
regent.  The  Spirit  of  God,  which  had 
changed  the  hearts  of  chiefs,  was  present 
also  with  the  people,  and  some  from  time  to 
time  gave  pleasing  evidence  of  a  saving 
change.  The  mission  having  been  reinforced, 
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more  stations  had  been  taken ;  more  houses 
of  worship  were  erected,  and  large  numbers 
attended  upon  preaching,  while  schools  of 
some  sort,  were  established  at  almost  eyety 
village  throughout  the  group  of  islands. 
"  Things  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Kaa- 
humanu,"  has  long  been  a  phrase  weU  under- 
stood at  the  islands. 

Ojypoaition  from  foreigners — Whale  Ship 
Daniel, — But  all    was    not   bright.     Well 
would  it  have  been  if  all  foreign  vessels  had 
exerted  as  good  an  influence  as  the  Blonde 
and  her  commander.    But  the  commanders 
and  the  crews    of  merchant  vessels,  and 
sometimes  also  of  vessels  belonging  to  the 
navies  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  of  France,  have  disgraced 
themselves,  while    they  have  thrown  the 
most  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  mis- 
sionaiy  effort  at  these  as  well  as  at  other  is- 
lands.   On  the  3d  of  Oct.  1825,  the  English 
whale  ship  Daniel,  Gapt.  Buckle,  came  to 
anchor  at  Lahaina.    The  crew  soon  found 
that  a  change  had  taken  place  since  their 
former  visit  to  the  islands.     A  law  of  the 
chiefs  had  gone  into  operation,  forbidding 
females  to  visit  ships  for  immoral  purposes ; 
and  instead  of  the  throng  of  native  fenudes 
which  they  had  expected  to  see,  not  one  ap- 
proached the  vessel.    Suspecting  the  cause, 
they  cursed  the  missionaries,  and  clenching 
their  fists,  declared  that  they  would  have  re- 
venge ;    and  in  spite  of  missionaries,  and 
chiefs,  and  laws,  they  would  have  the  liber- 
tics  of  former  years.   On  the  eveniijg  of  the 
5th  some  of  the  crew  came  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Richards,  the  missionary,  insisting  that 
he  should  exert  his  influence  to  have  the 
law  repealed,  and  threatening  destruction  to 
his  property,  his  life,  and  his  family  if  he  re- 
fused.   He  firmly  told  them  that  he  would 
die  rather  than  give  any  countenance  to  such 
vile  demands,  and  his  wife,  in  feeble  health, 
and  with  her  helpless  little  children  around 
her,  assured  them  of  her  readiness  to  share 
the  fate  of  her  husband  in  such  a  cause.  The 
men  at  last  withdrew,  and  the  house  was 
guarded  through  the  night  by  natives.    The 
next  day  Mr.  Kichards  wrote  to  the  com- 
manders of   some  American  vessels,   who 
took  no  notice  of  his  letter.    He  wrote  also 
to  Gapt.  Buckle,  asking  him  to  control  his 
men,  but  he  replied  that  the  men  were  all  on 
shore  determined  not  to  return  without  wo- 
men, and  Mr.  Richards  had  better  give  his 
consent,  when  all  would  be  quiet.    On  the 
next  day  the  men  again  landed,  and,  having 
a  black  flag  and  armed  with  knives^  they 
presented    themselves  before  the  mission- 
house  to  the  number  of  about  forty,  de- 
manding, with  oaths  and  execrations,  that 
Mr.  Richards  should  not  resist  their  purpose. 
The  chiefs,  who  had  exercised  all  forbear- 
ance, and  had  at  first  sent  natives  armed 
only  with  clubs  to  defend  the  mission  family, 


satisfied  that  milder  measures  would  not 
answer,  at  length  called  out  a  company  of 
two  hundred  men  armed  with  muskets  and 
spears.  The  mob  was  compelled  to  retire, 
the  law  was  sustained,  and  quiet  restored. 
From  Lahaina  the  ship  went  to  Honolola, 
where,  aided  by  American  sailors,  the  crew 
engaged  in  sindlar  outrages. 

Schooner  Dolphin. — The  crews  of  whalo 
ships  were  not  to  be  left  alone  in  the  nnen- 
viable  notoriety  secured  by  such  proceed- 
ings.   The  armed  schooner  Dolphin,  of  the 
United    States  navy,  Lieutenant  PeitiTal 
commander,  came  to  Honolulu  Jan.  14th, 
1826,  when  the  law  agunst  females  visiting 
ships  had  been   in  operation  about  three 
months.    The  ten  commandments  also  had 
Seen  translated  and  printed  in  the  Hawaiian 
language,  and  the  chiefs  had  adopted  them 
as  a  bfwis  of  law  and  government  The  mis- 
sionaries had  been  instructed,  as  are  all  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Board,  to  abstain  from  inte^ 
meddling  with  the  afiain  of  civil  govern- 
ment,  that  they  might  give  rulers  no  occi- 
sion  for  jealousy^  and  unreasonable  men  no 
grounds  for  findmg  fault,  and  they  had  bo 
abstained.    It  was  obvious  howeyer  that  tJM 
religious  instruction   which  they  had  im- 
parted had  given  the  chiefs  new  views  of 
right  and  dutv^  and  had  in  this  waj  led  to 
the  enacting  of  such  laws ;  and  fore^ers 
who  did  themselves  intermeddle,  in  the  most 
objectionable  way,  accused  the  missionaries 
of  intermeddling  and  dictating  laws,  which 
were  to  them  offensive.    Even  the  English 
and  American  consuls  violently  opposed  some 
of  the    new  laws,  recommending  a  code 
which  should  prohibit  nothing  but  morder, 
treason  and  tneft.    They  even  went  to  the 
young  king  and  told  him  that  the  resent  and 
chiefs  had  no  right  to  make  l^VMJ^^  ^^ 
the  right  belonged  to  him  alone.    When  the 
Dolphin  arrived,  her  commander  at  onoe 
manifested  his  sympathy  for  tiiose  who  were 
thus  endeavoring  to  prevont  improvement  in 
the  morals  of  the  people,  and  in  the  laws ; 
at  least  any  improvement  which  should  in- 
terfere with  their  vices.    He  expressed  his 
disapprobation  of  the  law  which  kept  females 
from  going  to  the  ships  for  purposes  of  in- 
famy, and  insisted  upon  the  release  of  fonr 
prostitutes  then  in  custody  for  a  violation  of 
the  law.    Imputing  its  existence  to  the  i^ 
fluence  of  the  missionaries,  he  threatened 
violence  against  their  houses  and  their  pe^ 
sons  if  it  were  not  repealed.    The  chieft  he- 
came  alarmed,  and  repeatedly  inquired  of  the 
missionaries  what  would  be  the  doty  of  the 
people  in  case  such  threats  were  put  in  exe- 
cution.   They  were  assured  that  the  com- 
mander would  not  venture  to  injure  thcm,aa 
he  was  responsible  to  the  United  States 
Government  and  when  they  still  pressed  the 
inquiry,  "  What  shall  we  do  in  case  jour 
houses  are  attacked  ?"   they  were  exhorted 
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in  no  Cise  to  teaort  to  violence  in  their  de- 
fence. On  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath, 
Feb.  26,  when  Mr.  Bingham  and  seyenil  of 
the  chiefs  were  collected  for  religions  worship 
around  the  sick  bed  of  the  minister,  Kalan- 
imoko,  six  or  seven  sailors  from  Uie  Dolphin, 
armed  with  knives  and  clabs,  entered  the 
room  and  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  law, 
threatening  to  tear  down  the  house  if  it  were 
not  repealed.  After  a  scene  of  confusion, 
durix^  which  they  broke  all  the  windows  in 
the  front  of  the  house,  they  were  con- 
strained to  retire,  when  they  directed  their 
course  towards  the  house  of  Mr.  Bincham. 
The  missionary,  alarmed  for  his  famify,  at- 
tempted to  reach  his  house  before  them  by 
another  way.  but  fell  into  their  hands  and 
Teiy  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  rescued 
by  the  natives.  The  same  evening,  Lieut 
Percival,  instead  of  restraining  his  crew,  or 
apologizing  for  the  witnge,  called  on  the 
chiefs,  and  declared  that  the  prohibition 
should  come  off ;-  that  he  was  determined  not 
to  leave  the  islands  till  the  law  was  repealed. 
Kalanimokn  was  confined  by  sickness,  some 
of  the  cbie&  yielded  to  fear,  and  a  conni- 
vance at  a  breach  of  the  law  was  the  result. 
''  In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  of  the  next  day, 
a  boat  with  females  passed  along  the  harbor, 
and  a  shout  arose  among  the  shipping  at  the 
gloTUMB  victory  that  had  been  acmeved." 
The  Dolphin  remained  at  the  islands  about 
four  months,  and  lef^  a  most  disastrous  in- 
fineace  behind,  when  at  last,  she  sailed.  The 
law  was  broken  down  for  a  time ;  the  flood- 
gates of  vice  were  opened ;  and  irreligion 
and  immorality  had  gained  strength  and 
boldness  which  could  not  be  overcome  at 
once.  Similar  scenes  of  violence  and  out- 
rage were  enacted  by  the  crews  of  Snglish 
KoA  American  whale  ships  at  Lahaina  in 
Oct.  1826.  A  mob  of  sucn  sailors  went  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Richards  with  the  declared 
intention  of  taking  his  life.  He  was  not  at 
home,  and  his  house  was  guarded  by  the  na- 
tives ;  but  for  some  days  they  filled  the  place 
witii  violence,  pillaging  the  tents  of  the  na- 
tives and  destroying  ttieir  property.  Here^ 
however,  females  were  not  obtained.  The 
Governor  was  absent,  and  the  place  was  in 
the  chaiige  of  a  female  diie^  who  directed 
tho  women  to  flee  with  her  to  the  mountains, 
winch  they  did ;  all  the  Itbtnales  from  a  town 
fii  4,000  native  inhabitants,  fleeing  from  the 
riolenoe  and  lust  of  sailors  from  Christian 
landsi*  Such  are  the  sailors,  and  such  the 
foreim  residents  at  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
by  whom  so  many  basely  false  and  slander- 
ous reports  against  the  missionaries  have 
been  put  in  circulation. 

United  Staiea  Sloop  of  War  Peacock^ 

Vindicaiion  of  the  Mimionaries. — ^We  gladly 

turn  from  such  scenes  to  look  at  the  honor- 

•ble  conduct  of  a  more  honorable  commander 

in  the  navy  of  our  country.     Within   the  I 
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same  montii  in  which  tiiese  soenss  weie  en- 
acted at  Lahaina,  the  United  States  sloop  of 
war  Peacock,  Capt.  T.  H..  C.  Jones^  arrived 
at  Honolulu,  where  it  remained  till  January 
1827.    Hearing  of  the  proceedings  of  Lieut. 
Percival^  and  hearing  also  the  many  slander- 
ous reports  against  the  missionaries,  Capt. 
Jones  Kept  himself  uncommitted,  until  no 
should  be  able  to  judeo  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts..    About  thia  time  the  mission- 
aries published  a  cinmlar,  stating  the  course 
they  had  pursued,  and  some  of  the  good  re- 
sults of  their  laoors,  denying  the  changes 
brought  against  them,  and  ehaSenging  inves- 
tigation.   Opposing  foreign  residents,  laying 
hold  of  the  word    ^  eluillenge,"   called  a 
meeting  at  which  Capt.  Jones  and  the  other 
officers  of  the  Peacock  were  to  be  present, 
and  a  hearing  was  to  be  had.    Without  de- 
tailing the  pooeeedings  of  the  meeting,  we 
quote  Capt..  Jones'  own  <^inion  of  the  ease 
as  he  subsequently  gave  it  to  the  public : — 
^'  I  own,  I  trembled  for  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  for  the  poor  benighted  islanders, 
when  I  saw,  on  the  one  hukd  the  British 
Consul  backed  by  the  most  wealthy  and 
hitherto    influential   residents    and   ship- 
masters in  formidable  array,  and  prepared  as 
I  supposed,  to  testify  against  some  half  ik 
doaen  meek  and  hnmbM  servants  of  th^i 
Lord,  calmly  seated  on  the  other,  ready  and. 
anxious  to  be  tried  by  their  bitterest  ene- 
mies, who  on  this  occasion  occupied  the . 
quadruple  etaium  ^  judgt^  j^^t  vfilness^ 
and  pro9ecuior.    Thus  situated,  what  could 
the  friends  of  the  mission  hope  for  or  ex- 
pect 1    But  what,  in  reality,  was  the  result 
of  this  portentous  meeting,  which  was  to. 
overthrow  the  mission,  and  uproot  the  seeds, 
of  civilization  and  Christianity  so  extensively 
and  prosperously  sown  by  them  in  every  di- 
rection, while  in  their  stead,  heathenism  and 
idolatr^  were  to  ride  triumphantlv  through 
all  coming  time  ?    Such  was  the  object,  and 
such  were  the  hopes  of  many  of  the  foreign 
residents  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  18&. 
What,  I  aeain  ask,  was  the  result  of  this 
great  trial?  The  most  perfect, full,  complete, 
and  triumphant  victory  for  the  missionaries 
that  could  have  been  asked  by  their  most  de- 
voted friends.  Not  one  jot  or  tittle — ^notone 
iota  derogatory  to  their  character  as  men,, 
as  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  the  strictest 
order,  or  as  missionaries — could  be  made  to 
appear  bv  the  united  efforts  of  all  conspired 
against  them." 

Further  Outrages.-^ln   Oct.,  1827,  the 
crew  of  the  English  whale  ship  John  Palmer^  ^ 
Capt.  CUrk,  at  T<ajiatna,  enticed  several  base  ^ 
women  on  board.    Hoapili,  the  Governor  of. 
the  island,  demandf^  tnat  th^  should.  be« 
given  up,  but  the  Captain  evaded  and  ^1-. 
culed  the  demand,  aiid  when  the  Govemor 
detained  him  on  shore  insisting  that  it  should 
be  cojoQpUed  with,  he  s^t  directions  to  hia 
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crew  to  fire  upon  the  town  if  he  shotild  not 
be  released  within  an  hour.  He  soon 
promised  however  that  the  women  should  be 
sent  on  shore  if  the  Governor  would  release 
him,  and  he  was  released  accordingly,  but  be- 
fore the  crew  had  learned  this  fact  thej  dis- 
charged five  cannon  balls,  all  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Richard's  house.  The  next  day 
the  Captain  sailed  for  Honolulu,  basely  dis- 
regarding his  promise  to  send  tne  women  on 
shore.  At  tlutt  time  Capt.  Buckle,  of  the 
Daniel,  was  again  at  Honolulu.  The  report 
of  his  conduct  at  Lahaina  two  years  before 
had  been  sent  to  the  United  States  and  eXz 
tensively  published,  and  the  published  ac- 
count had  just  returned  to  the  islands. 
The  excitement  was  intense.  There  were 
other  captains  and  crews,  and  there  were 
foreign  residents  at  Honolulu,  with  the 
British  Consul  at  their  head,  who  sympa- 
thiased  with  Capt.  B.  Deeds  which  hereto- 
fore they  had  supposed  they  could  commit 
at  these  far  off  isUnds  in  darknes^  were 
being  brought  to  the  light.  The  privilege  of 
wallowing  in  all  pollution  there,  and  retuiu- 
ing  with  untarnished  reputations  to  their 
homes,  they  were  likely  to  lose.  Complaints 
were  oitter  and  threatenings  were  loud. 
Some  who  had  before  sustained  the  mission- 
aries now  thought  Mr.  Richards  had  done 
wrong  in  reporting  the  outrage.  Even  Boki 
and  John  Young  took  this  ground.  Kaahu- 
manu  was  for  a  time  perplexed  and  troubled. 
She  sent  for  the  principal  chiefs  at  Trfihaina, 
and  Mr.  Richards,  to  repair  to  Honolulu,  and 
called  a  Council  to  consider  whether  it  would 
be  right  to  give  up  Mr.  Richards  to  the  for- 
eigners, or  whether  it  was  their  duty  to  pro- 
tect him.  Before  any  decision  was  leacned, 
meeting  a  shrewd  man  of  the  common  peo- 
ple in  whom  she  had  confidence,  David  Malo, 
kaahumanu  asked  him,  ^'  What  can  we  do 
for  our  teacher  7  for  even  Mr.  Young  and 
Boki  say  he  was  very  guilty  in  writing  to 
America."  After  a  few  remarks,  David 
asked,  "  In  what  countiy  is  it  the  practice 
to  condemn  the  man  who  gives  true  inform- 
ation of  crimes  committed,  and  let  the  crim- 
inal go  uncensurod  and  unpunished  *?"  "  No 
where,"  she  replied,  and  her  resolution  and 
that  of  the  chiefs  was  soon  taken.  Mr. 
Richards  had  done  no  wrong ;  he  had  told 
only  what  they  all  knew  to  be  true,  and  they 
would  protect  him.  The  British  Consul  and 
his  party  saw  tiiat  they  were  defeated,  and 
when  Mr.  Richards  was  sent  for  to  meet 
them  befobe  the  Council  they  hastily  with- 
drew. 

Letter  from  the  President  of  the  United 
Staiee. — Before  turning  entirely  from  this 
kind  of  foreign  opposition,  allusion  must  be 
made  to  some  other  facts.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  prevent  the  enacting  and  the  en- 
forcement of  wholesome  laws.  Especially 
did  many  foreign  residents  and  visitors  pre- 


tend to  be  themselves  exempt  finom  a&  obli« 
gation  to  obey  the  laws,  and  threaten  the 
chiefis  with  the  vengeance  of  their  resnectiTo 
governments  if  thev  should  be  punished  for 
violating  theuL    Tne  government  was  how- 
ever giadually  saining  strength  and  confi- 
dence, and  in  1829  a  proclamation  was  is- 
sued declaring  that  the  laws  of  the  conntiv 
forbade  murder,  theft,  licentiousness,  retail- 
ing ardent  spirits^  Sabbath-breaking  and  gam- 
bling ;  aad  that  these  laws  were  in  force 
equally  against  all  residents  at  the  IslandL 
both  foreign  and  native.    On  the  14th  of 
October,  just  one  week  after  tiiis  proclama- 
tion was  issued,  the  American  sloop  of  war 
Yincennes  arrived  at  Honolulu.    Her  com- 
mander, Cant.  Finch,  brought  presents,  and 
a  letter  to  the  king  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States.    That  letter,  after  con- 
gratulating the  king  on  the  progress  of  crnl- 
ization  and  religi<in  in  his  dominions,  and  re- 
commending *^  earnest  attention  to  tbe  troe 
religion  of  &e  Christian's  Bible,"  prooecdd 
to  say : ''  The  President  also  anxiously  hopes 
that  peace,  and  lundness,  and  Justice  will 
prevail  between  your  people  and  those  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  who  visit  your  is- 
land, and  that  the  r^ulationa  of  your  gov* 
vemment  will  be  such  as  to  enforce  thexa 
upon  all.    Our  citizens  who  violate  your 
laws,  or   interfere  with  your  regulations, 
violate  at  the  same  time  their  duty  to  their 
own  government  and  country,  and  merit  cen- 
sure and  punishment."    The  letter  also  ex- 
pressed entire  confidence  in  the  missionaries, 
and  bespoke  protection  and  favor  for  them 
and  for  other  American  citizens  who  con- 
ducted with  propriety.    Nothing  coold  have 
been  moro  opportune.    A  kind  Providence 
had  sent  this  decided  sanction  by  a  for»gs 
power  of  the  counse  they  were  pursuing  just 
at  the  time  when  it  was  most  needed  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  diie£s. 

Papal  Misaionariee — Fi^ench  OiOrc^es. — 
It  has  been  mentioned  that  John  Rives,  a 
French  adventurer,  left  the  Islands  with 
Liholiho  when  he  went  to  England.  F^rom 
England,  Rives  went  to  France,  and  jH^teod- 
ing  to  be  the  owner  of  laige  estates  at  the 
Island,  and  to  have  great  influence  with  the 
king,  he  applied  for  priests  to  establidi  a 
Catholic  mission.  In  1826,  John  Alexins 
Augustine  Bachelot  was  appointed,  by  the 


Pope,  Apostolic  Prefect  of  the  San< 
Islands.  ELe  arrived  at  Honolulu^  July  7, 
1827,  with  two  other  Romish  pnests  and 
four  laymen.  Disregarding  the  law  which 
required  foreienera  to  obtam  pennis^on  be- 
fore landing,  the  priests  and  their  company 
landed  privately.  They  were  ordered  to 
leave,  and  the  captain  of  the  vessel  was  told 
that  as  he  had  landed  foreigners  without  per- 
mission, he  must  take  them  away.  He,  how- 
ever, took  his  departure,  leaving  them  on 
shore,  where  they  never  obtained  permi^'^'* 
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to  reside,  but  remained  in  disregard  of  law. 
Boki,  governor  of  Oahu,  was  disposed  to 
coart  the  fayor  of  foreigners,  and  was,  as 
early  as  this,  manifesting  some  disposition 
to  resist,  or  at  least  disregard  the  authority 
of  the  Regent.    The  priests  immediately  con- 
nected themselves  particularly  with  his  party, 
bat  even  he  never  gave  them  permission  to 
remain,  which,  indeed,  he  had  no  authority 
to  do.    They  soon  opened  a  chapel,  and  it 
was  at  once  reported  that  they  WOTshiped 
images.    The  young  king  went  to  see  for 
himself  and,  as  he  thought,  found  the  report 
correct.    The  chiefs  feared  their  old  religion, 
which  they  knew  to  be  bad  in  aU  its  tendency, 
was  about  to  be  revived.    Enslish  captains' 
told  them  of  the  influence  of  the  Papid  reli- 
gion and  Papal  priests  in  Europe,  and  pre- 
dicted that  they  would  work  evil  there  if 
they  were  suffered  to  remain.    They  and 
their  adherents  continued  to  identify  them- 
selves with  the  party  of  Bokl,  whose  career 
was  one  of  intemperance,  prodigality,  and  at 
last  rebellion.    (Collecting  armed  men  and 
ammunition  in  different  places,  he  threatened 
the  life  of  the  Regent  and  a  revolution  in 
the  government    Fortunately,  in  December, 
1839,  he  embarked  on  a  wild  expedition  in 
search  of  sandal  wood,  and  was  lost  at  sea ; 
but  his  wife  Liliha,  whom  he  had  left  as 
governor  of  Oahu,  continued  to  head  the 
disorderly  party  until  in  1831,  when  a  con- 
spiracy seemed  fast  ripening,  and  she  was  de- 
posed from  her  office.    In  the  mean  time, 
there  was  much  trouble  with  the  Papists. 
The  priests  countenanced  and  encouraged,  in 
their  adherents,  various  violations  of  the 
laws,  until  the  natives  were  forbidden  to 
attend  their  services,  and  some  were  punished 
for  doing  so.    At  length,  in  April^  1831,  the 
chiefs  passed  a  formal  order,  requiring  uiese 
priests,  whom  they  regarded  as  abettors  of 
rebellion  and  promoters  of  vice  and  distur- 
bance, and  who  were  residing  there  without 
authority,  to  leave  the  islands.    They  had 
borne  with  them  almost  four  years,  and  could 
bear  no  longer.    The  priests,  however,  re- 
sorted to  various  expedients  to  evade  obe- 
dience to  the  order,  and  in  December  the 
government  fitted  out  one  of  its  own  vessels 
and  sent  them  to  California,  with  orders  to 
the  captain  to  "land  them  safe  on  shore, 
with  every  thing  belonging  to  them,  where 
they  might  su^ist."    The  banishment  of 
these  priests,  as  well  as  preceding  and  sub- 
sequent proceedings  against  the  Catholics, 
has  often  been  attributed  to  the  agency  of 
the  American  missionaries;  but  both  the 
missionaries  themselves  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands  government  have  always  denied  the 
char^,  and  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
missionaries  have  decidedly  discountenanced 
any  thing  which  could  be  regarded  as  inter- 
fering with  religious  liberty. 
In  September,  18^6,  anouier  Papal  priest 


came  to  the  Islands.  He  was  forbidden  to 
remain ;  but  aided  by  tho  English  Consul, 
who  cbumed  a  residence  for  him  as  a  British 
subieot,  he  evaded  repeated  orders  to  leave. 
In  March.  1837,  two  of  the  banished  priests, 
M.  Bachelot  and  Mr.  Short,  returned  from 
California.  They  designed  to  land  secretly 
and  conceal  themselves  for  a  time';  but  they 
were  recognized  and  ordered  to  return  on 
board  the  vessel.  Refusing  obedience,  after 
much  delay  they  were  put  on  board  by  the 
police,  where  they  renuuned,  in  the  harbor. 
On  the  8th  of  July,  a  British,  and  on  the 
10th,  a  French  ship  of  war  came  into  port. 
The  captains  of  these  vessels  interfering,  an 
arrangement  was  made  by  which  the  priests 
were  to  be  allowed  to  remain  on  shore  until 
they  should  have  opportunity  to  go  to  some 
other  civilized  country ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
they  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  proselyte.  On 
the  24th  of  July,  the  French  captain  n^otia- 
ted  a  treaty  witn  the  king,  in  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  French  should  "go  and* 
come  freely"  at  the  Islands,  "and  enjoy  the 
same  advantages  which  subjects  of  the  most 
favored  nation  enjoy."  Th^s,  of  course,  did 
not  secure  the  right  of  teaching  a.prohibited 
religion.  In  October,  Mr.  Short  left  the  is- 
lands, and  in  November,  M.  Bachelot  also 
left,  with  another  priest  who  had  recently 
arrived,  and  had  been  refused  permission  to 
remain.  On  the  18th  December,  the  govern- 
ment issued  an  ordinance  forbidding  the 
teaching  ^  of  the  Pope's  religion,"  and  an- 
nooncLng  that  no  teacher  of  that  religion 
would  l^  allowed  to  reside  at  the  islands. 
Some  persecution  of  Romanists  followed; 
but  in  June,  1829,  under  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Richards,  who,  at  their  earnest  request,  had 
become  we  political  teacher  of  the  king  and 
chiefs,  the  kmg  issued  orders  that  no  further 

Eunishments  should  be  inflicted  upon  ad- 
erents  of  the  Romish  faith. 
About  three  weeks  after  this  order  was 

given,  on  the  9th  of  July,  the  French  frigate 
'  Artemise,  Capt  Laplace,  came  to  Honolulu. 
A  full  account  of  the  proceedings  which  fol- 
lowed cannot  be  given  here.  The  captain 
immediately  issued  a  manifesto,  stating  that 
he  had  been  sent  out  to  put  an  end  to  the 
ill-treatment  which  the  French  had  received 
at  the  islands,  and  demanding,  among  other 
things,  "that  the  Catholic  worship  should 
be  declared  free ;"  "that  a  site  for  a  Catholic 
Church  should  be  given  by  the  Government 
at  Honolulu^"  and  that  $20,000  should  be 
deposited  with  him,  by  the  king,  as  a  ^laran- 
tee  of  his  future  conduct  towards  France. 
These  "  equitable  conditions  "  must  be  com- 
plied with,  and  the  treaty  which  accompanied 
the  manifesto  must  be  signed  at  once,  or  he 
should  make  immediate  war  upon  the  islands. 
Offering  protection,  in  case  of  hostilities,  to 
English  and  American  residents,  he  expressly 
excepted  the  "Protestant  clergy."    As  the 
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king  was  absent,  he  consented  to  wait  for 
his  return  until  the  15th,  before  commencing 
hostilities.  The  king  not  returning,  the 
^20,000  was  sent  on  l^rd  by  the  goremor 
of  Oahu,  on  the  13th,  and  the  treaty  was 
signed  by  the  goyemor  and  the  Premier. 
On  the  16th,  the  king  returned,  and  was 
compelled,  almost  at  once,  to  sign  it  himself. 
The  most  offensiye  articles  were  the  fourth 
and  sixth:  the  fourth  proyiding  that  no 
Frenchman  accused  of  crime  should  be  tried 
except  by  a  jury  composed  of  foreign  resi- 
dents proposed  by  the  French  Consul ;  and 
the  6th  declaring  that  French  merchandize, 
"  and  particularly  wines  and  brandy,"  cannot 
be  prohibited,  and  shall  not  pay  a  duty  higher 
than  fiye  per  cent,  ad  valorum.  A  law  had 
just  before  been  enacted  to  promote  tem- 
perance, which  excluded  distilled  spirits  and 
imposed  a  heayy  duty  on  wines.  This  was 
now  effectually  repealed ;  the  French  Ckmnd 
at  once  engaged  largely  in  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  and  intemperance  rapidly  in- 
creased. Of  course,  numbers  of  Papal  priests 
soon  arrived,  and  located  themselyes  on  dif- 
ferent islands  of  the  group.  It  was  not, 
howeyer,  to  the  advantage  of  Romanism 
that  it  was  thus  forced  upon  the  people,  and 
that  in  connection  with  brandy.  The  same 
word  in  the  native  language,  says  Mr.  Hunt, 
now  means  a  Frenchman,  a  Papist,  and 
brandy.  The  priests  have  continued  their 
efforts  to  the  present  time  with  varying  suc- 
cess, sometimes  interfering  seriously  with  the 
efforts  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  and  of 
the  government  for  the  elevation  of  the  peo- 
ple, especially  opposing  the  school  laws,  and 
interfering  with  efforts  to  promote  general 
education ;  but  by  no  means  gaining  the  con- 
fidence of  the  better  and  more  intelligent 
classes  of  the  community.  For  several  years 
their  influence  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
increasing,  but  rather  diminishing.  In  1852, 
of  436  common  schools,  supported  by  the 
government,  92  were  Papal,  with  1^174  pupils. 
In  September,  1842,  the  French  sloop  of 
war  Embuscade  visited  Honolulu,  the  captain 
making  most  arrogant  demands,  designed  to 
secure  the  more  free  use  of  French  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  and  still  ereater  facilities  for 
propagatmg  the  Papal  faith.  Providentially, 
the  king  had  recently  sent  a  delegation  to 
the  court  of  France,  to  adjust  all  difficulties, 
so  that  he  could  with  good  reason  decline 
negotiations  with  the  commander,  and  that 
without  giving  him  a  pretext  for  offering 
violence.  In  1846,  treaties  were  negotiated 
both  with  England  and  France,  by  which  the 
government  of  the  islands  was  allowed  to 
impose  any  duties  on  wines  and  spirituous 
liquors  which  should  not  be  so  high  as  ^  ab- 
solutely to  prohibit "  their  introduction.  A 
duty  of  five  dollars  a  gallon  was  imposed, 
against  which  the  French  Consul  protested. 
In  August,  1849,  Admiral  Tromelin  came  to 


Honolulu,  and  misled,  as  is  believed,  by  M. 
Dillon,  who  had  been  there  as  Consul  since 
February,  1848,  made  demands  upon  tho 
government  utterly  unreasonable  and  nnjust, 
having  reference  in  great  measure,  as  usual, 
to  French  spirits  and  the  Romanists.  As 
these  demands  were  not  complied  with,  be 
took  possession  of  the  fort,  tho  custom 
house  and  the  government  offices  by  an 
armed  force,  seized  the  king's  yacht,  which 
he  sent  away  as  a  prize,  dismantled  the  fort, 
and  destroyed  the  arms,  powdei^  Ac  The 
government  abstained  from  all  forcible  re- 
sistance; but  the  representatives  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  the  united  States  made  a 
formal  protest  against  the  ungenerous  pro- 
ceeding. To  complete  the  series  of  sadi 
outrages  on  the  part  of  the  French,  in  De- 
cember, 1850,  M.  Perrin  came  to  Hondola 
as  Commissioner  of  the  French  Republic, 
presenting  demands,  which  were  mostly  s 
reiteration  of  those  made  the  year  before, 
and  prepared,  it  is  supposed,  again  to  osb 
force.  But  in  the  kind  providence  of  God,-* 
not  by  any  previous  arrangement  or  directkn 
from  home, — the  United  States  ship  Vandiliit 
Captain  Gardner,  came  into  port  at  the  most 
critical  point  of  the  negotiation,  and  the  im- 
pression that  this  vessel  would  resist  any  acts 
of  violence  if  appealed  to  by  the  natiye  go- 
vernment doubtless  led  the  commissioner  to 
moderate  his  demands,  and  the  islands  were 
saved,  perhaps,  from  such  a  French  protector- 
ate as  has  been  forced  upon  some  other  is* 
lands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Having  thus  presented  a  connected  viev 
of  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  m^ 
Christianization  of  the  islands  by  unprinci- 
pled foreigners,  of  the  forced  introductioa 
of  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  aggressions  (^ 
the  French,  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  days 
of  Kaahumanu,  and  consider  more  directiy 
the  progress  and  results  of  the  missionary 
work. 

Results  of  the  first  ten  years  of  tnigsiomary 
labor. — ^A  few  brief  statements  in  regard  to 
the  state  of  the  mission,  and  results  whidi 
had  been  already  reached  in  1830,  will  show 
that  the  first  ten  years  of  labor  by  the 
American  missionaries  had  accomplished 
very  much,  over  which  they,  and  all  friends 
of  their  work,  might  well  rejoice.  Not  only 
had  the  language  of  the  islands  been  reduced 
to  writing,  but  two  printinff-presaes  wen»  m 
operation  at  Honolulu,  at  which  387,000  cop- 
ies in  all,  of  twenty-two  distinct  books  in 
the  native  ton^e,  had  been  printed,  amount- 
ing to  10,287,800  pages.  A  Urge  edition 
of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John, 
had  also  been  printed  in  the  United  States 
for  the  mission,  swelling  the  whole  number  of 
pages  in  the  Hawaiian  language  to  13,632,800. 
Most  of  these  pages  were  portions  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  other  strictiy  evaogelical  and 
most  important  matter.    Kiae  hundred  na- 
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tive  schools,  for  teacMne  the  people  to  read, 
were  ia  operation,  and  about  45,000  scholars, 
about  21,000  readers,  and  more  than  3,000 
writers,  were  reported.  The  eoyemment 
bad  adopted  the  moral  law  of  God  as  the 
basis  of  its  future  administration,  and  recog- 
nized the  Christian  religion  as  the  religion 
of  the  nation.  Most  ^  the  higher  chiefs 
and  rulers  were  members  of  the  church  of 
Christ  Special  laws  against  the  grosser 
vices,  and  aUo  against  retailing  ardent  spirits, 
SabUith  breaking^  and  gambling,  had  been 
enacted  and  were  enforced,  and  the  Christian 
biw  of  marriage  was  the  law  of  the  laud. 
Decent  houses  for  public  worship  had  been 
erected  by  the  chiefs  and  people  in  yery  many 
Tillages.  Those  at  the  several  mission  stations 
were  large :  one  at  Kailua,  180  feet  by  78, 
and  one  at  Honolulu,  196  by  63.  At  Laliaina, 
the  church  was  of  stone,  98  feet  long  and  62 
broad,  with  galleries ;  'Hhe  most  substantial 
and  noble  structure  in  Polynesia."  It  would 
Beat  3000  persons  after  the  native  manner. 
The  other  churches  were  all  thatched  build- 
ings. In  these  houses  large  congregations 
assembled  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  or 
when  the  missionary  could  attend,  to  listen 
to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Churches 
bad  been  gathered  at  different  stations,  to 
which  there  had  been  admitted  185  native 
members  at  the  close  of  the  year  1829. 

There  were  now  connected  with  the  mis- 
sion, 11  ordained  missionaries  with  3  male 
and  16  female  associate  laborers  from  the 
United  States.  Six  stations  were  occupied, 
three  on  Hawaii,  one  on  Maui,  one  on  Oahu, 
and  one  on  Kauai.  A  third  reinforcement 
was  about  to  join  the  mission. 

DetUh  of  Kanhumawu, — Reaction  against 
Rdigion. — ^In  1827.  the  mission  mourned  the 
deat^  of  Kalanimoku,  the  prime-minister  of 
Kaahumanu,  oiten  spoken  of  as  joint  regent 
with  her.  whom  foreigners  called  Pitt,  and 
whom  the  natives  regarded  as  the  ^'iron 
cable"  of  their  country.  He  gave  satisfiic- 
tory  evidence  of  preparation  for  a  better 
world.  On  the  5th  of  June,  1832,  ELaahu- 
manu  also  ''  fell  asleep,"  and  ^*  the  mission 
and  nation  mourned  as  for  a  mother."  She 
bad  nominated  Kinau  or  Kaahumanu  II.,  a 
pious  daughter  of  Kamehameha  I.,  to  be  her 
Buccessor,  as  regent,  and  had  given  affection- 
ate and  earnest  parting  counsels  to  the 
Toung  king.  For  a  time  sad  reverses  fol- 
lowed her  death.  Kinau,  though  a  consistent 
Christian,  had  neither  the  dignity,  the 
strength  of  character,  nor  the  influence  of 
Kaahumanu,  and  the  king,  inclined  to  dissi- 
pation and  led  on  by  vicious  foreigners. 
broke  over  all  restraints.  Others  followed 
bis  example,  lixay  schools  were  deserted ; 
teachers  relapsed  into  vice;  congregations 
on  the  Sabbath  were  reduced;  some 
churches  were  burned ;  in  a  few  places  hea- 
then   rites   were    revived,   and   opposing 


foreigners  predicted  that  the  missionaries 
would  soon  be  banished.  Early  in  1833,  the 
king  assembled  the  chiefs  and  people  at  Hon- 
olulu, and  declared  the  regency  at  an  end.  It 
had  been  said  that  he  would  remove  Kinau 
from  all  authority,  and  appoint  Liliha,  the 
unprincipled  wife  of  Boki,  as  his  premier. 
This  was  hoped  for  and  expected  by  the  dis- 
solute, but  when  the  time  came  he  shrunk 
from  such  a  step  and  named  Kinau.  When 
asked  by  his  companions  why  he  had  not 
done  as  he  intended,  his  significant  reply 
was,  "'  Very  strong  is  the  kingdom  of  God." 
The  reverse  had  long  been  expected  by  the 
missionaries,  for  religion  had  been  too  pop- 
ular, and  sustained  too  much  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  chiefs ;  but  the  crisis  was  al- 
ready passed  when  the  king  named  Kinau 
as  his  principal  agent,  and  the  reaction  in 
&vor  of  vice  and  idolatry  was  but  temporary 
and  more  apparent  than  real. 

Progress. — Schools. — ^Additions  continued 
to  be  made  to  the  mission  churches  from 
year  to  year,  and  that  great  care  was  exer- 
cised in  receiving  members  must  be  obvious 
from  the  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
character  of  the  people,  that  in  1835,  of  the 
whole  number  who  had  been  received  from 
the  beginning  (864)  only  13  had  been  ex- 
communicated, and  that  though  the  year  of 
reaction  had  passed. 

The  character  of  the  first  native  schools 
at  the  islands  has  been  already  spoken  of. 
The  missionaries  soon  felt  the  great  import- 
ance of  raising  the  qualifications  of  teachers, 
and  as  early  as  1830  commenced  schools  in 
various  plaees  for  this  purpose,  which  were 
instructed  by  themselves,  or  by  females  from 
the  United  States.  In  1831,  a  seminary  was 
commenced  at  Lahainaluna  (Upper  Lahaina) 
for  the  education  of  teachers  and  other 
helpers  in  the  missionary  work.  The  Bcho<^ 
was  first  opened  in  a  mere  shed  made  of 
poles  and  grass,  but  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher,  Mr.  Andrews,  the  scholars,  most 
of  whom  were  adults,  soon  began  the  erec- 
tion of  a  stone  house,  which  was  covered 
with  a  thatched  roof  in  1832.  The  school 
prospered,  and  its  importance  became  more 
and  more  obvious.  Another  teacher  was  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  Andrews  in  1834,  and 
about  the  same  time  a  .large  permanent 
building  was  commenced.  In  1836  the 
school  became  more  distinctively  a  boarding 
school  for  unmarried  lads,  and  it  has  now, 
for  many  years,  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
moat  important  of  the  means  in  operation 
for  supplying  the  Sandwich  Islands  with 
educated  teachers  and  an  educated  native 
ministry,  '^  sending  out  streams  of  the  best 
influence  to  every  part  of  the  nation."  In 
1849,  the  support  of  this  seminary  was  as- 
sumed by  the  government  of  the  islands. 

A  female  seminary  was  commenced  at 
Wailuku,  on  Maui,  in  1837,  and  a  boarding 
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school  for  boys,  at  Hilo,  on  Hawaii,  in  1839, 
for  both  of  which  commodioas  buildings  bare 
been  erected.  Quite  a  number  of  other 
boarding  and  high  schools  of  similar  charac- 
ter, some  for  boys  and  some  for  giris,  haye 
been  in  operation  at  the  islands,  accomplish- 
ing much  good.  In  1839^  a  family  school  for 
young  chiefs  was  opened  at  Honolulu,  which 
has  been  attended  with  much  success.  The 
expenses  of  this  institution  hare  been  paid 
by  the  government  for  the  last  ten  years.  A 
school  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  missionaries  was  commenced  at  Punahau, 
on  Oahu,  in  1841,  which  has  recently  re- 
ceived a  charter  from  the  government  as  a 
collegiate  institution.  By  these  various 
seminaries  and  select  schools  much  has  been 
done  to  bring  forward  native  teachers,  who 
are  in  good  measure  fitted  for  their  work, 
and  the  character  of  the  schools  has  greatly 
improved.  The  government  of  the  island 
has  assumed  the  support  and  superintend- 
ence of  the  common  schools.  In  1840,  laws 
were  enacted  requiring  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  and  providing  for  the 
erection  of  school  houses,  and  the  support  of 
native  teachers.  These  laws  have  since  been 
revised,  and  increased  efficiency  has  been 

fiven  to  the  school  system.  In  1846,  Mr. 
Llchards  was  appointed  minister  of  public 
instruction,  and  after  his  death,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, who  had  been  lone  connected  with 
the  mission,  was  induced,  by  the  earnest  so- 
licitation of  the  government,  to  take  the 
same  office.  In  no  countiy  probably  are  the 
children  more  universally  collected  into 
schools.  The  government  expends  near 
$50,000  annually  for  purposes  of  education ; 
of  which  between  $25,000  and  $30,000  is 
for  the  support  of  common  schools. 

The  Press — Churches — Great  Revived. — 
The  first  newspaper  ever  issued  at  the  is- 
lands was  printed  iii  Februa^,  1834,  at  the 
Lahainaluna  Seminary,  '^The  Hawaiian 
Luminary.^  This  was  designed  especially 
for  the  members  of  the  seminary,  but  a 
semi-monthly  paper  designed  for  general 
circulation,  "  ihe  Hawaiian  Teacher^^'*  was 
commenced  soon  alter  at  Honolulu,  and  in 
1836,  3,000  copies  were  circulated.  In  1847, 
five  periodicals  were  published  at  the  islands. 
Several  printing-presses  and  a  bindery  are 
now  in  operation,  and  most  of  the  workmen 
are  natives.  From  the  commencement,  near 
200,000,000  of  pages  have  been  printed  at 
the  mission  presses.  ^  Besides  the  Bible 
and  a  hymn-book,  no  mean  library  has  been 
translated  and  composed,  consisting  of  re- 
ligious, scientific  and  literary  books  of  vari- 
ous kinds." 

As  early  as  1836,  it  began  to  be  manifest 
that  the  churches  were  fully  recovering  from 
the  depressing  influence  of  the  reaction 
which  followed  the  death  of  Kaahumanu. 
At  most  of  the  stations  there  were  tokens 


of  the  special  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
In  June,  1837,  there  were  15  churches  on  the 
islands,  with  1,049  members  in  good  stand- 
ing, and  during  the  remainder  of  the  ^-ear 
admissions  were  numerous.  The  churches 
were  gaining  strength  and  influence  ;  there 
was  increasing  preparation  of  mind  among 
the  people  at  large  to  listen  to  prea<^iii^ 
and  to  feel  the  force  of  truth,  and  about  i& 
close  of  the  year  it  seemed  oovioas  that  the 
time  had  come  for  greater  triumj^  of  tite 
Gospel  than  had  yet  been  witnessed.  The 
labors  of  tbe  missionaries,  partienlariy  in 
the  way  of  preaching,  were  increased,  as  in- 
creasing feeling  among  the  people  called  for 
more  effort,  and  at  the  general  meetii^  of 
the  mission  in  June,  1848^  it  was  found  that 
religion  had  been  revived  at  every  station ; 
about  5,000  persons  giving  evidence  of  trao 
conversion,  had  been  added  to  the  cirarcfaes 
since  the  last  meeting,  aboat  2,400  thm 
stood  propounded  for  admission,  and  many 
others  were  giving  evidence  of  a  change  of 
heart.  The  work  continued, — a  great  work 
of  the  Spirit  of  God, — and  during  the  next 
twelve  months  more  than  10,000  persons 
were  added  to  the  number  of  the  profesaang 
followers  of  Christ.  In  June,  1840,  there 
were  19  churches,  with  18,451  members  in 
regular  standing. 

To  suppose  that  all  those  who  had  been 
brought  during  the  progress  of  this  ^  great 
awakening"  to  give,  for  a  time,  satislactocj 
evidence  of  a  saving  change,  would  oontimie 
to  give  such  evidence,  would  be  to  expect 
far  more  from  the  ignorant  and  degraded  na- 
tives of  these  islands  than  is  ever  realized  in 
the  most  enlightened  Christian  nations.  In 
most  cases  the  missionaries  were  veiy  can- 
tious,  and  candidates  for  church  fellowship 
were  kept  many  months  on  probation.  Some 
indeed,  were  probably  too  cautious ;  bat 
some  others  erred  upon  the  other  extreme, 
and  at  some  stations  there  began  to  be  ex- 
perienced, in  1839,  something  <f  thereftctioa 
which  usually  follows  high  excitement.  It 
is  relmarkable,  however,  tlmt,  if  we  exeept  oine 
church  to  which  the  additions  wore  vexy  nu- 
merous, it  has  been  found  neccssaiy  to  ex- 
clude so  few  of  the  thousands  who  were  re- 
ceived as  the  fruits  of  this  revivaL  It  is 
also  remarkable  that  no  year  has  passed  from 
that  time  to  this,  during  whidi  there  hare 
not  been  laige  additions  to  the  churdies,  on 
profession ;  very  few  years  in  which  the 
number  thus  added  has  not  considerably  ex- 
ceeded 1,000.  Up  to  June,  1853,  the  whole 
number  oi  those  who  had  been  admitted  to 
the  churches,  on  examination,  from  the  orurin 
of  the  mission,  was  38,544.  Of  these  ll,f&2 
had  deceased.  The  number  then  in  regular 
standing  was  22,236,  more  than  one-£Mirth 
part  of  the  whole  population  of  the  ««Wnda. 

Benevolence, — From  the  very  oommence- 
ment  of  the  mission  the  chiefe  and  people 
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hayebeen  accustomed  to  make  efforts  to 
proyide  houses  of  worship  and  school  houses, 
and  sometimes  also  for  other  purposes ;  and 
as  the  churches  have  increased,  as  civiliza- 
tion has  advanced,  and  the  people  have  begun 
to  rise  from  their  utter  poverty,  their  benev- 
olent efforts  have  greatly  increased.  With 
the  great  revival  in  1838  and  '39  there  came 
a#increase  of  effort  worthy  of  notice.  At 
the  general  meeting  in  1839,  mention  was 
made  of  four  large  stone  churches  in  pro- 
cess of  erection  at  as  many  different  star 
tions.  Contributions  in  money  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  8.000  were  reported,  mostly  for 
building  churches  and  school  houses.  Four 
churches  had  contributed  towards  the  sup- 
port of  their  missionary  pastors.  In  1844, 
the  subject  of  fully  supporting  their  own 
pastors  began  to  be  agitated,  and  at  least 
two  of  the  churches  resolved  to  undertake 
the  work  at  once.  Contributions  to  different 
benevolent  societies  commenced  early,  and 
have  been  greatly  increased.  In  1851,  the 
whole  amount  of  contributions  reported  for 
different  objects  waff  $21,211,  of  which 
95,608  was  for  the  support  of  pastors,  and 
$2,838  for  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions.  In  1852,  con- 
tributions to  the  Hawaiian  Missionary  So- 
ciety, now  an  independent  body,  amounted 
to  $4,^^^  ;  &°d  contributions  to  all  objects 
exceeded  924,000.  May  it  not  be  said  that 
^' their  deep  pOvelrty"  hath  "  abounded  unto 
the  riches  of  their  liberality?" 

The  importance  of  raising  up  a  native  min- 
istry for  the  churches  has  long  been  felt  by 
the  missionaries,  and  has  been  urged  upon 
their  attention  by  the  officers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board.  But  they  have  lieen  cautious, 
fearing  to  *<lay  hands  suddenly"  on  tho^e 
who  might  not  prove  '^  faithAil  men."  In 
1842,  there  were  but  two  regularly  licensed 
native  preachers,  with  one  other,  who,- though 
not  vet  licensed,  was  entirely  devoted  to  the 
work  of  preaching.  A  very  considerable 
number,  however,  were  employed  in  different 
villages,  as  a  subordinate  class  of  religious 
teachers.  The  first  instance  of  the  ordina- 
tion of  a  native  as  the  pastor  of  one  of  the 
churches,  occurred  in  December,  1849.  In 
1850,  two  others  were  ordained ;  there  were 
five  other  fully  licensed  native  preachers, 
and  quite  a  number  who  had  a  qualified  li- 
cense to  preach  at  out-stations. 

CivUiziUion  —  Government — Laws. — ^The 
Christianization  of  the  Hawaiians  has  ad- 
vanced more  rapidly  than  their  civilization 
and  refinement,  and  school  education  more 
rapidly  than  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanic 
arts.  Those,  however,  who  saw  the  islanders 
as  they  were  in  1820,  see  now  an  advance  in 
civilization  which  is  truly  wonderful;  and 
Christianity  and  common  schools  have  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  rabid  advance  in  future. 

In  1838,  the  king  axvU  chiefs  having  endea- 


vored in  vain  to  procure  from  the  United 
States  some  suitable  person  of  legal  attain- 
ments to  become  their  adviser,  requested 
Mr.  Richards  to  become  their  teacher  in  the 
science  of  government  and  laws,  their  chap- 
lain, and  their  interpreter  in  intercourse  with 
foreigners.  He  and  his  brethren  thought  it 
his  duty  to  comply  with  the  request.  .  Up 
to  this  time,  the  government  was  an  absolute 
despotism.  The  chiefs  were  still  the  sole 
proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  the  people  were 
virtually  their  slaves,  though  some  Uws  had 
been  published,  and  the  administration  of 
the  eovemment  had  been  greatly  meliorated. 
In  lo39,  the  first  code  of  written  laws  was 

?ublished,  prepared  wholly  by  a  native.  In 
840,  a  constitution  was  adopted,  and  a  new 
code  of  laws  soon  took  the  place  of  the  first. 
Of  their  own  accord,  a  king  and  chiefs,  who 
were  absolute  hereditary  despots,  had  now 
set  limits  to  their  own  power,  and  given  con- 
stitutional liberty  to  their  suojects,  for  their 
good.  In  1846,  the  different  departments 
of  the  general  government  were  fully  organ- 
ized, and  the  organization  of  the  judiciary 
soon  followed.  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  a  house  of  nobles,  mostly  heredi- 
tary, and  a  house  of  representatives,  elected 
by  the  people.  Substantial  court  houses 
and  prisons  are  being  erected  in  different 
districts.  Honolulu  has  its  "  noble  custom 
house."  its  ^*  costly  court  house,"  and  its 
'* splendid  and  convenient  market  house.". 
Roads  and  bridges  are  in  process  of  construc- 
tion in'every  part  of  the  islands,  for  building 
which  the  people  are  all  taxed.  And  most 
important  of  all,  perhaps,  the  people  are 
rapidly  becoming  owners  of  the  soil  they 
cultivate,  a  commission  having  been  ap; 
pointed  several  years  since  to  investigate 
claims  and  give  titles,  which  ^*  are  not  to  be 
disturbed  or  questioned,"  and  which  ^'are 
intended  to  be  as  perfect  and  independent 
titles  to  the  soil  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  citi- 
zens of  any  country  in  the  world." 

The  laws  are  not  a  dead  letter.  Yerv 
soon  after  they  were  first  published,  a  high 
chief  murdered  his  wife.  It  was  at  once 
predicted  that  justice  would  not  reach  one- 
of  such  rank  J  but,  to  the  surprise  of  foreign- 
ers and  the  astonishment  of  the  common 
people,  the  chief  was  hung.  Mr.  Lee,  the^ 
present  chief-justice  of  the  Islands,  testifies 
that  now  "in  no  part  of  the  world  are  lif<»^ 
and  property  more  safe."  Yet,  a  few  years, 
since,  tms  was  a  nation  of  thieves,  robbera,. 
and  murderers. 

Seizure  of  the  Islands  by  Lord  George- 
Paulet — Independence  acknowledged.— -lie'' 
cord  must  be  made  of  one  more  gross  act  of 
aggression  upon  the  rights  of  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands government  and  people.  In  February, 
1843,  Her  Brittanic  Majesty's  ship  Carysfort 
came  to  Honolulu.  The  commander.  Lord. 
Geoige  Paulet,  at  once  opened  a  correspond^ 
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ence  with  the  king,  conducted,  on  his  Mrt, 
in  a  style  of  shameless  insolence,  in  wnich, 
pretending  to  seek  protection  for  British 
subjects,  and  to  support  the  position  of 
Mr.  Simpson,  to  whom  Mr.  Charlton,  now 
going  to  JSneland,  had  delegated  the  functions 
of  British  Consul,  he  made  demands  which 
could  not  be  complied  with,  under  threat  of 
an  immediate  bombardment  of  the  town. 
The  king,  having  no  alternative,  surrendered 
the  government  of  the  Islands,  provisionally, 
to  Lord  Paulet,  at  the  same  time  protesting 
against  the  iustice  of  his  demands,  and  ap- 
pealing to  the  British  Qovemment,  to  which 
he  had  already  sent  ministers,  for  redress.  A 
commission  was  appointed  for  the  provisional 
administration  of  the  government,  which  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  abrogate  some  of  the 
most  important  laws,  and,  among  others,  that 
against  fornication.  The  government  was 
in  the  handg  of  this  commission  for  five 
months,  and  they  were  months,  at  Honolulu, 
of  vice  and  sorrow.  In  July,  1843,  Rear- 
Admiral  Thomas,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  forces  in  the  Pacific,  having  learned 
what  had  been  done,  came  to  Honolulu,  and 
at  once  restored  the  sovereignty  to  the  king. 
The  English  government  aUo,  on  learning 
the  proceedings  of  Lord  Paulet,  promptly 
disavowed  having  authorized  them,  or  giving 
them  any  sanction. 

Previous  to  these  transactions,  the  king 
had  sent  Mr.  Richards  and  Haalilio,  as  com- 
missioners, with  full  powers,  to  the  United 
States  and  different  European  governments. 
They  secured  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
independence  of  the  Islands  by  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium. 
As  has  been  previously  mentioned,  impor- 
tant treaties  were  negotiated  with  England 
and  France  in  1846,  and  in  1850  the  United 
States  government  entered  into  a  treaty  ¥rith 
the  Islands  on  a  more  liberal  scale  tlum  any 
which  the  Hawaiian  government  had  been 
before  able  to  negotiate  with  leading  Chris- 
tian nations. 

Decrease  of  PoptdcUum, — ^It  is  a  painful 
fact  that  the  native  population  of  these  Is- 
lands is  still  diminishing.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  perhaps  in  part  inexplicable,  or  at 
least  not  now  understood ;  but  doubtless  a 
vitiated  national  constitution,  the  fearful 
consequence  of  disease  introduced  by  the 
vices  of  foreign  visitors,  long  before  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity,  has  been  a  promi- 
nent cause.  For  many  vears,  deaths  were 
many,  and  births  few.  Other  causes  are  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  there  is  neither  suf- 
ficient intelligence,  nor  sufficient  preparation 
in  the  way  of  home  comforts,  among  the 
people,  to  enable  them  to  contend  success- 
fully with  contagious  and  epidemic,  or  other 
violent  diseases  now  from  time  to  time 
introduced  from  abroad.  In  1848-9,  measles 
and  whooping  cough,  followed  by  diarrhoea 


and  influenza,  passed  over  the  Islands  wttlk 
fearful  fatality,  carrying  away  about  one- 
twelfth  part  of  the  whole  people.  A  census 
taken  in  1850,  showed  the  population  to  bo 
only  about  84,000.  Recently,  the  small-pox 
has  proved  very  fatal  in  some  districts,  but 
its  ravages  have  not  been  like  those  of  the 
measles.     (See  Report,  1849,  p.  187.) 

I%e  MiBsion  dtMotvecL-^-Jhe  missions  of  • 
the  American  Boatd,  as  other  foreign  mis- 
sions, are  never  regarded  as  permanent  insti- 
tudont.  They  are  established  and  conducted 
with  reference  to  a  definite  end ;  to  plant  the 
institutions  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  ChnsUaniza 
the  people,  and  prepare  thentto  support,  them- 
selves. Christian  institutions.  The  Hawaiian 
nation  has  been  Christianized.  Much  remains 
to  be  accomplished  for  the  more  full  civiliza- 
tion of  the  people,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  high- 
er state  of  intellectual  and  social  as  well  as  re- 
ligious cultivation ;  but  it  is  a  Christian  peo- 
ple. One-fourth  part  oi  the  whole  people 
are  members  of  Protestant  Christian  churdi- 
es ;  and  the  first  article  of  the  national  con- 
stitution, adopted  by  the  chiefs  in  1840,  de- 
clares that  all  the  laws  of  the  Islands  shall 
be  in  consistency  with  God's  law. 

In  July,  1848,  the  Prudential  Committee 
of  the  American  Board  addressed  a  long 
communication  to  the  mission,  designed  to 
bring  about  changes  in  the  constitution  of 
the  mission,  and  its  ultimate  s^taration  from 
the  Board ;  and  thus  a  diange  in  the  mode 
of  affording  needed  assistance  to  the  native 
churches,  and  to  educational  institutions 
adapted  to  the  dianged  circumstances  of  the 
people,  while  yet  the  continued  residence  of 
the  missionaries  and  of  their  families  at  the 
islands  should  be  secured.  In  accordance 
with  propositions  made,  some  of  the  mis- 
sionaries very  soon  took  a  release  from  their 
full  connection  with  the  Board ;  others  have 
from  time  to  time  been  doing  the  same,  and 
at  the  meeting  of  the  mission  in  May,  185^ 
the  transition  was  completed,  and  me  mis- 
sion was  merged  in  the  Christian  community 
of  the  Islands.  Its  organization  as  a  mis- 
sion, under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  was 
dissolved. 

Much  assistance  must  doobtiess  be  ren- 
dered, still,  to  this  new  and  poor  Christian 
community  j  but  the  churches  at  the  Islands 
are  put  forward  to  the  leading  position,  and 
are  to  take  the  leading  responsibiliu^  in  sup- 
porting the  Gospel  institutions.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  they  will  erect  their  own  church 
edifices,  and  support  native  pastors ;  and  aid 
furnished  in  the  support  of  foreign  pastors,— 
when  tills  is  necessary, — will  oe  given  on 
the  Home  Missionary  plan  of  makij^  up  de- 
ficiencies, after  the  churches  have  done,  in- 
dividually, what  they  can.  The  Hawaiian 
Missionary  Society  has  become  an  indepen- 
dent body,  but  will  act  to  some  extent  as  a 
disbursing  agent  for  the  board.    Yarioos 
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other  beneyolent  societies  hare  been  organ- 
ized at  the  Islands,  vet  the  pecaniary  means 
for  accomplishing  what  is  done  for  the  newer 
sections  of  oar  own  hmd  by  Education,  Col- 
lege, Tract,  and  other  beneyolent  institutions, 
must  obyiously  be  famished  in  good  measure 
still  from  the  United  SUtes. 

Substantially,  the  appropriate  work  of  a 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands  has  been  done.  A  new  nation  has 
been  bom  into  the  family  of  Christian  na- 
tions. To  bring  about  this  **  intellectuaL 
moral  religious,  and  social  new  creation  of 
the  Hawaiian  nation,"  the  American  Board 
has  expended  $817,383 ;  the  American  Bible 
Society,  $41,500 ;  and  the  American  Tract 
Society,  $23,800:  in  all,  $882,683  :^les8 
than  it  costs  to  build   one   line-of-battle  | 
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ship, 
year 


and  keep  it  in  seryice  for  a  smgle 


The  number  of  laborers,  male  and  female, 
sent  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  by  the  Board, 
is  145 :— 42  ministers,  7  physicians,  20  lay 
helpers,  and  76  females.  Of  these,  27  minis- 
ters, 3  physicians,  9  of  the  other  lay  helpers, 
and  42  females,  are  now  at  the  Islands. 

8UMMAJIT. 

Foreign  pMton  and  preMhAn^ ........ ...........24 

Native  pacton, 4 

Mlziitteri  anppoTtdd  oo  the  Home  Miwionary  pUn, 
aod  reofconed  •mongtbe  mfawloiiwlee  or  the 

Boutl .- .- IS 

Mlnbten  rapported  wholly  throiwh  the  Board 8 

Miniatera  not  eapported  through  tne  Board 8 

Laymen  anppcHrted  wholly  or  In  part  throosh  the  Board  S 

Laymen  not  rapported  through  the  Boara.... ....  6 

Flemalea  rapported  wholly  or  in  part  through  the 

Femalea  not  rappocted  throng  the  Board.~.........U 
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Teachers  sent  to  the  Marquesas  hlands,-^ 
Borne  account  of  what  has  heen  done  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands  in  connection  with  the 
mission  to  Micronesia,  will  he  found  in  the 
account  of  the  '^  Micronesian  Mission ;"  hut 
some  notice  should  he  taken  here  of  a  mis* 
sion  to  the  Marquesas  Islands.  In  March, 
1853,  Matunui,  the  principal  chief  of  Fatu- 
hiva,  one  of  the  southern  islands  of  the 
Marquesas  group,  came  in  a  whale-ship  to 
Lahaina,  accompanied  hy  a  son-in-law,  who 
was  a  native  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  He 
Tuid  come  thousands  of  miles  to  obtain  mis- 
tionaries  to  teach  htm  and  his  people  the 
word  of  God.  Desiring  a  white  missionary 
if  he  could  he  had,  he  would  yet  greatly  pre- 
fer Hawaiian  teachers  to  none,  ana  was 
afiectingly  ureent  to  ohtain  those  who  would 
return  with  him  at  an  early  day.  *'We 
haTo,"  said  he,  "  nothing  but  war,  war,  war 


— fear,  trouble,  and  poverty.  We  are  tired 
of  living  so,  and  wish  to  be  as  you  are  here." 
The  case  awakened  much  interest  among  the 
churches;  Hawaiian  pastors  and  teachers 
offered  themselves  for  the  service ;  the  peo- 
ple were  willing  contributors  to  provide  for 
their  outfit  and  support,  and  on  tne  16th  of 
June,  two  native  pastors  and  two  deacons, 
with  their  wives,  sailed  for  the  Marquesas, 
in  a  brig  chartered  for  the  purpose,  at  an 
expense  of  $2,000.  They  were  accompanied 
by  Rev.  R.  W.  Parker,  who  would  give  them 
advice  and  assistance  in  commencing  their 
work,  and  then  return  to  the  .Sandwich 
Islands.  They  reached  Fatuhiva,  (usuallv 
called  Magdalena  on  the  charts,)  on  the  26ta 
of  August,  and  were  "  received  with  much 
joy  by  the  natives."  Only  five  days  after 
their  arrival,  a  French  brig,  which  had  sailed 
from  Tahiti  while  they  were  detuned  at  that 
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island,  anchored  in  the  harbor,  and  a  Catho- 
lic priest  landed.  The  captain  of  the  brig, 
and  the  priest,  in  a  long  interview  with  Man- 
tunui  and  other  chiefs,  claimed  the  islands 
as  the  possessions  of  the  French,  and  de- 
manded that  the  Protestant  teachers  should 
be  sent  back  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The 
chiefs,  however,  insisted  that  the  land  was 
theirs,  and  that  the  Protestants  must  re- 
main ;  they  wanted  them,  and  not  the  Pa- 
piste.  After  a  few  days,  the  brig  left,  taking 
the  priest,  but  leaving  two  Hawaiian  Catho- 
lic teachers,  with  the  promise  that  in  a  few 
months  a  French  priest  would  come  to  re- 
main. The  Protestant  missionaries  were 
soon  established  in  a  house  belonging  to 
Matunui,  and  engaged  in  their  work.  Papal, 
and  probably  French,  opposition  is  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  but  it  may  be  noped  that  God  has 
good  things  in  store  for  a  mission  commenced 
under  circumstences  so  remarkable, — See 
Reports  and  Publications  of  the  American 
Board;  Jarvis'Sj  Dibbk^e^  and  Bingham^B 
Hislorie8j  and  HurWa  "  Past  and  PresenV^ 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands, — Rev.  I.  R.  Woa- 

CESTER. 

American  Missionary  Association. — 
Rev.  Mr.  Green,  who  was  originally  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  Board,  has  been,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  connected  with  the  American 
Missionary  Association.  He  has  under  his 
care  two  churches,  one  at  Makawao,  and  the 
other  at  Keokea,  the  latter  having  a  native 
pastor,  David  Malo.  Mr.  Green  has  also 
three  or  four  native  helpers.  The  whole 
number  of  members  in  tnese  churches  is 
750,  residing  at  various  places  within  an  ex- 
tensive district,  and  having  a  number  of 
different  places  of  meeting.  The  Committee 
say,  in  their  last  report :  "  The  indications 
of  progress  are  very  encouraging.  More 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  members  have 
been  added  to  the  church  in  Mr.  Green's 
field.  The  interest  of  his  people  in  behalf 
of  the  conversion  of  the  world  and  the  re- 
lief of  the  enslaved  is  maintained,  and,  in 
general,  the  members  of  the  church,  are  dili- 
gent and  attentive  readers  of  the  Bible." 

Present  Condition  and  Future  Prospects 
of  the  Missionary  Work  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands — Letter  from  Rev.  Titus  Chan, — The 
following  letter,  addressed  to  the  author,  by 
the  pastor  of  the  largest  church  in  the 
world,  giving  his  impressions  of  the  state 
of  things  in  this  most  remarkable  field,  can- 
not fail  of  being  read  with  deep  interest : 
HiLo,  Hawaii,  April  17, 1864. 

Ml/  Dear  Brother: — You  ask  my  impres- 
sions concerning  the  present  condition  and  fu- 
ture prospecte  of  the  missionary  work  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  It  is  impossible  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  subject  in  one  brief  letter ;  butallow 
me  to  say,  that  I  believe  the  Gospel  has  effected 
a  signal  triumph  on  these  shores.  Savagism 
has  fled  before  it,  never  to  return.    Idolor 


try  J  in  Ite  grossest  forms,  has  fallen,  never  to 
rise  again.  Ignorance  aud  svperstition  have 
fled  apace  before  its  rising  light.  Not  that 
the  people  are  remarkable  for  intelligence 
and  wisdom ;  but  they  have  made  progress. 
They  are  not  where  they  were  35  years  ago. 
Most  of  them  can  read  and  write,  and  what 
is  more,  their  minds  have  been  impercepti- 
bly expanded  by  the  silent  and  constant  in- 
flux of  ideas  from  a  world  opening  and  mov- 
ing around  them.  Like  the  man  ascending 
the  mountain,  their  horizon  is  extending  at 
every  step.  The  comforts  and  improvements 
of  cimlization  are  multiplying  here.  All 
men  with  eyes  can  see  this,  and  all  men  of 
candor  confess  it.  Social  relations  are  bet- 
ter understood,  and  social  obligations  more 
faithfully  discharged  than  in  former  days. 
Not  that  we  are  perfect,  or  near  it ;  but  we 
can  report  progress.  The  nation  has  expe- 
rienced a  great  civil  revolution^  a  political 
emancipation,  and  this  without  rebellion  and 
without  blood.  Calmly,  silently,  but  with 
the  energy  of  light,  the  Gospel  has  under- 
mined, overthrown,  and  melted  the  ancient 
despotism,  and  the  temple  of  freedom  is 
now  rising  on  ite  ruins.  Instead  of  the  ca- 
pricious, the  selflsh,  the  irresponsible,  the 
crushing  will  of  despote,  we  now  have  con- 
stitutional laws,  the  elective  franchise  re- 
cognized, prerogatives  limited,  righte  defined, 
and  life,  limb,  liberty,  character,  and  the 
fhiits  of  physical  and  mental  toil  protected. 
Externcd  morality  is  also  more  generally 

Eracticed  here  than  in  most  nations,  or  per^ 
aps,  any  nation.  No  where  on  earth  are 
life  and  property  more  secure.  No  where 
may  the  people  sleep  with  open  doors,  by 
the  wayside,  or  in  the  foreste,  with  more 
safety  than  here.  No  where  may  the  travel- 
er with  more  impunity  encamp  where  night 
overtakes  him,  lay  his  purse  by  his  side,  faiuig 
his  watch  on  a  tree,  and  commit  himself  to 
sleep.  Natives  often  hang  calabashes  of 
food,  fish,  clothing,  and  other  things  on  the 
limb  of  a  tree  by  the  wayside,  and  leave 
them  thus  for  days  or  weeks,  until  they  re- 
turn from  an  excursion.  Open  crimes  are  of 
rare  occurrence  here.  They  increase,  how- 
ever, as  a  certain  dass  of  white  men  are  in- 
troduced. 

As  to  ''pure  and  undefiled  religion" 
among  the  people,  we  would  speak  with 
modesty.  God  only  knows  the  heart.  Our 
enemies  say  that  in  this,  as  in  aU  good,  we 
have  signaUy  failed.  We  are  sure  that  the 
word  of  God  has  not  been  without  effect — 
that  it  has  not  returned  void — that  those 
who  have  sown  in  tears  have  not  reaped  in 
sadness — that  those  who  have  fought  with 
spiritual  weapons  have  not  beat  the  air.  It 
is  our  ioy,  and  a  part  of  our  reward,  to  be- 
lieve that  many  of  the  poor  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Hawaii  have  been  prepared  unto 
gk)ry ;   that  they  now  sing  with  the  re 
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deemed  in  heaven ;  and  that  many  now  with 
118  are  following  in  the  steps  of  those  who 
throngh  faith  and  patience,  now  inherit  the 
promises.  This  we  helieve,  because  God's 
word  and  the  fruits  we  see,  warrant  such 
confidence.  How  many,  or  what  proportion 
of  our  church  members  are  the  true  seed  of 
Abraham,  we  do  not  even  conjecture.  This 
we  leave  for  the  disclosures  of  the  final  day. 
That  all  of  our  converts  are  weak  and  child- 
like, we  confess ;  while  at  the  same  time  we 
feel  that  many  of  them  are  better  than  oui:- 
selves.  We  do  not  boast  that  in  any  one 
thing  we  have  aUained  or  are  perfect,  but 
we  follow  after.  We  are  toiling  up  the  hilL 
and  we  may  say,  with  all  our  defects — and 
they  are  many — that  no  savage  tribe  ever 
went  so  fast  and  so  far,  in.  35  years,  as  the 
Hawaiians.  And  the  Gotpd  is  the  efficient 
cause.  Not  that  we  overlook  or  undervalue 
collateral  agencies.  These  have  been  many. 
One  class  of  facts  has  had  a.  happy  influence 
in  helping  to  elevate  and  to  bless  this  peo- 
ple, while  another  class  haa  been  decidedly 
antngonistical.  For  whatever  good  has  been 
done,  let  God  he  praised* 

As  to  the  future  prospects  of  our  islands, 
what  shall  we  say?  Here,  of  course,  our 
knowledge  is  at  fault  Our  missionaiy  ope- 
rations are  now  in  a  transition  state.  As  in 
other  respects,  so  also  in  this,  old  things 
are  passing  away,  and  all  things  are 
becoming  new.  The  islands  are  adopted 
into  the  great  fraternity  of  Christian  nations. 
Henceforth  we  are  no  longer  to  be  known  as 
foreign  missionaries.  •  Many  of  us  are  already 
receiving  our  full  support  from  the  churches 
over  whom  we  are  pastors.  Others  receive 
support  in  part,  the  lack  being  supplied  from 
foreign  sources.  For  vears  to  come  we  may 
need  to  call  on  the  A.  B,  G.  F.  M.,  and  on 
the  Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  for  special 
grants  to  aid  us  in  our  work.  But  these  aids 
will  be  collateral.  We  are  organizing  inde- 
pendent institutions  in  the  land.  Our 
churches  are  settling  their  pastors,  obtaining 
charters,  etc.  We  have  our  Missionary, 
Bible,  Tracty  and  other  benevolent  Societies, 
to  draw*out)  collect,  and  scatter  over  many 
waters  the  beneficence  of  our  churches. 
Already  the  relative  amount  of  those  chari- 
ties does  not  suffer  by  comparison,  with  the 
gifts  of  more  favored  lands.  In  a  word,  we 
consider  the  Church  of  Christ  as  planted 
herc^  as  having  taken  root,  and  as  hearing 
fruit.  And  as  Christ  said  to  his  disciples, 
that  their  "  fruit  should  remain,''^  so  we  say 
of  these  children  of  the  kingdom.  We  are 
sure  that  the  Redeemer  has  a  church  here, 
that  it  is  founded  on  <<  The  Rock,^^  and  that 
^^  the  rates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
it."  But  in  saying  this  we  do  not  affirm  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Hawaiian  race.  This  may, 
and  probably  will,  become  extinct.  The 
natives  are  few,  and  in  physical,  mental,  and 


I  moral  power,  feeble.  Amidst  the  march  of 
men,  the  rush  and  the  surges  of  a  moving 
world,  they  may  be  overwhelmed  and  lost. 
Fleets  of  merchantmen,  whalemen,  and  war- 
ships, are  scattering  thousands  of  our  vigor- 
ous young  men  to  all  the  wind?  of  heaven. 
Foreigners  are  pouring  in  upon  us  from  every 
point  of  the  compass.  Amalgamation  is 
fast  taking  place — new  forms  of  disease  have 
swept  off  thousands  to  the  tomb.  The  base 
passions  of  many  vile  and  reckless  seamen, 
like  the  consuming  fires  of  hell,  are  destroy- 
ing many  in  our  sea-ports  who  should  have 
become  the  mothers  and  matrons  of  a  rising 
race.  The  English  language  is  being  learned 
by  many  and  coveted  by  most — and  ail 
things  combining,  indicate  the  absorption  or 
extinction  of  the  Hawaiians  as  a  distinct 
race^  at  no  distant  day.  Let  it  be  so— still 
the  islands  will  have  a  people,  and  God  will 
have  a  Church  here.  A  crisis  mi^  4)e  at 
hand  which  will  try  men's  souls.  We  shall 
need  the  prayet^,  tiie  sympathies,  the  coun- 
sels, and  the  alms  of  the  Church  in  older 
lands.  The  cause  of  education  ma«tt  be  sus- 
tained here.  We  must  have  a  college.  We 
must  have  teachers  and  evangelical  ministers 
— men  of  wise  heads  and  holy  hearts.  Men 
of  self-denial,  patience,  zeal,  discretion, 
and  broad  philanthropy.  Our  work  is  not 
done.  Probably  our  responsibilities  were 
never  so  great  as  at  the  present  hour.  All 
things  grow  around  us,  and  we  need  great 
faith,  firmness,  and  wisdom,  lest  all  go^  be 
swept  away  by  the  currents  of  passion  and 
of  worldly  and  civil  policy.  Our  joy  and 
our  triumph  are,  that  "  The  Lord  reigns," 
and  his  kingdom  is  safe.  In  Christian  love, 
X  our  friend  and  brother, 

Titus  Coan. 

SAPAPALII:  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  on  the  island  of  Savaii, 
one  of  the  Samoan  group. 

SARON :  A  station  of  the  Rhenish  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  South  Africa,  nearTulbagh. 

S  AS  AC :  One  of  the  Lesser  Sunda  Islands, 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

SATTAUKOOLAM :  A  sUtion  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  the  Tinnevelly 
District,  Hindostan. 

S  ATARA :  a  city  of  Hindostan,  and  a  sta- 
tion of  the  Am.  Board.  It  is  170  miles  S. 
£.  of  Bombay,  and  50  miles  from  the  western 
coast.  It  is  2;320  miles  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  its  position  is  sinzularly  beau- 
tiful. The  |K>puIation  of  the  city  is  32,000. 
It  vras  occupied  as  a  station  of  the  Bombay 
mission  till  1848,  when  it  became  a  distinct 
mission. 

SAY  AH :  One  of  the  Samoan  Islands,  on 
which  the  London  Missionary  Society  have 
four  stations. 

SAVAGE  ISLAND :  One  of  the  Friendly 
Islands,  situated  about  130  miles  from  Kep* 
pel's  Island.    It  is  a  cinder  island,  produced 
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hy  volcanic  action.  It  is  a  remote  island, 
the  landing  dangerous.  The  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  have  a  station  here,  in  charge 
of  native  teachers.  It  has  six  cluipels,  one 
of  which  is  wholly  built  from  the  bread-fruit 
tree. 

SCHEPPMANNSDORF :  A  sUtion  of  the 
Rhenish  Missionary  Society  in  Namaqualand, 
South  Africa,  at  Whale  Bay. 

SEAMEN :  The  subjects  of  inquiry  here 
are  three,  viz. :  1.   The  number  of  persons 
employed.    2.  The  origin  and  progress  of 
missionary  efforts  among  them.    3.  The  re- 
sults.— In  ascertaining  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  connection  with  navigation 
both  on  the  sea  and  on  the  interior  waters, 
there  will  necessarily  be  a  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty^ as  a  part  of  it  cannot  be  known  with 
precision,  there  being  no  documents  in  exist- 
ence to  point  it  out,  and  an  estimate  is  all 
that  we  can  obtain.  But  in  other  cases  there 
are  authentic  documents,  on  which  we  may 
safely  rely.    This  is  the  fact  in  relation  to 
British  and  American  seamen.     From  the 
latest  document  which  could  be  consulted, 
it  is  found  that  there  are  about  30,000  regis- 
tered vessels  in  Great  Britain,  the  measured 
burthen  of  which  is  about  3,000,000  of  tons. 
These  vessels  are  manned  by  about  170,000 
sailors.    To  these  there  should  be  added 
about  40,000,  who  are  alwajrs  in  port  look- 
ing for  ships,  and  between  50,000  and  60,000 
engaged  in  the  fisheries,  and  nearly  40,000 
more  in  the  Royal  navy,  making  in  all  oi 
British  sailors  about  300,000.-    The  number 
of  American  seamen  is  correctly  stated  in 
the  last  annual  reports  made  to  Congress  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  anfl  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  They  are  as  follows : 
The  measured  burthen  of  American  vessels 
in  the  foreign  trade  is  3,230,590  tons,  and 
the  number  of  their  crews  is  117,043.    Th^ 
measured  burthen  of  vessels  in  the  coasting 
trade  is  2,008,021  tons,  and  the  estimated 
number  of  men  in  them  is  about  one  hondred 
thousand.    This  is  an  estimate  based  on  the 
tonnage.    It   includes  the  vessels   on   the 
lakes  and  rivers  in  the  western  country, 
steamers  as  well  as  sail  vessels.    Hie  mea- 
sured burthen  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the 
fisheries    is  175,205    tons,  carrying  about 
22,000  men,  making  in  all  of  American  sea- 
men in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade,  and 
the  fisheries,  239,000  souls.    And  when  we 
add  to  these  not  far  from  ten  thousand  sea- 
men in  our  national  vessels,  we  shall  have  a 
total  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men  in  American  vessels  for  whose 
salvation  we  should  labor.    The  seamen  of 
Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Dutch  and 
German  States,  of  France,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal, are  probably  nearly  or  (mite  double 
the  number    found  in  Great  Britain  and 
America.    Looking  now  up  the  Mediterra- 
nean, on  the  African  coast,  and  away  to  the 


eastern  Archipelago,  and  thence  to  Turkey 
and    the    Grecian   Islands,    we   shall    en* 
counter  a  multitude  of  seafaring  men ;  and 
then  looking    across  the  Atlantic  to    the 
South  American  coast,  both  on  its  eastern 
and  western  shores,  we  shall  find  multitudes 
more,  not  yet  counted,  to  be  added  to  thoso^ 
already  estimated.  And  when  we  turn  east-' 
ward  again,  and  passing  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  stretch  away  toward  India,  and  China, 
and  tne  eastern  Islands,  an  almost  innumer- 
able multitude  of  seafaring  men  are  found 
thronging  the  native  vessels  which  fill  those 
seas.    Putting  the  wholetogether,  not  much 
short  of  three  millions  of  men  will  be  found 
fioating  upon  the  waters  for  whose  salvation 
every  effort  should  be  made.    We  turn  now, 
2.  To  the  origin  and  progress  of  mission^ 
ary  efforts  among  seamen, — The  first  effort 
known  to  have  been  made  to  benefit  seamen 
as  a  distinct  class  of  men,  took  place  in  Lon- 
don, in  the  year  1814.  ancl  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances :  At  an  evening  meeting, 
a  stranger  was  observed  to  enter  the  assem- 
bly, and  to  sit  weeping  bitterly  during  the 
sermon.    When  the  service  was  closed,  a 
pious  man,  who  had  observed  him.  followed 
him  out,  and  asked  him  who  he  was.    He 
said  he  was  a  sailor,  belonging  to  a  collier 
vessel,  which  then  lay  among  others  in  the 
Thames.    On  farther  inquiry  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  there  were  a  few  other  seamen 
belonging  to  those  vessels  who  were  also  se- 
rious minded  men,  and  who  were  accustom- 
ed to  meet  together  occasionally  and  pray. 
A  few  pious  men  from  the  shore  sought  op- 
portunity to  visit  those  vessels,  and  held 
prayer-meetings  on  board,  until  it  became  a 
common  thing,  and  as  an  appropriate  name, 
they  called  them  "  Bethel  meetings,"  and  a 
fiag  was  prepared  to  designate  the  vessel 
where  the  meeting  was  held,  which  they  de- 
nominated the   ^  Bethel  Flag."    It  was  a 
piece  of  blue  bunting,  bearing  the  word 
*'  Bethel"  in  white  letters,  having  over  it  a 
star,  and  under  it  a  dove  bearing  an  olive 
branch.    After  about  two  years,  preaching 
was  added,  either  on  ship  board,  or  in  a 
chapel  near  the  water,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  this  was  at  London  and  Ne^  Toric, 
at  about  the  same  time,  yet  without  any 
concert  of  action.    It  was  in  the  year  1816, 
when  the  Rev.  Ward  Stafford  was  laboring 
in  New'  York  as  a  city  missionary,  and  car- 
rying the  Gospel  to  the  destitute  as  he  could 
find  them.    In  prosecuting  this  work  he 
placed  his  eye  on  the  sailors,  some  thousands 
of  whom  were  visiting  the  port  of  New 
York  every  year,  and  procuring  a  school 
room,  he  commenced  preaching  to  them.  The 
Mariner's  Church  in  New  York  grew  out  of 
this  effort.    In  1818,  a  similar  meetii^  was 
opened  in  Boston,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenks. 
and  in  the  following  year,  1819,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Eastbum  commenced  a  meeting  for  see* 
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men  in  Pluladelphia.  Efforts  of  the  same 
kind  hftTe  been  made  in  other  places,  and 
regular  meetings  haye  been  established  in 
Portland,  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Charleston, 
Sarannah,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans,  tn 
some  of  the  lai^r  ports,  different  denomina- 
tions haye  embarked  in  the  cause,  and  are 
carrying  on  the  work,  each  under  tneir  own 
flag,  but  harmoniously  as  aeainst  a  common 
enemy.  Thus  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  all  the  large  ports  are  proyi- 
ded  with  mariners*  chumies,  and  the  work 
of  promoting  religion  among  seamen  is  yeiy 
judiciously  carried  on,  under  the  patronage 
of  local  societies. 

About  the  year  1831,  an  adyance  was  made 
in  this  work  by  extending  it  to  the  inland 
waters,  and  after  yarious  efforts  to  establish 
Bethel  meetings  at  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant places  on  the  line  of  the  canals, 
riyers,  and  lakes  of  the  western  country,  a 
large  meetine  was  held  at  Syracuse,  N.  T., 
Aug.  11, 1833.  which'  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  "Boatmen's  Friend  Society." 
Seyend  local  societies  had  been  preyiously 
formed,  which,  to  some  extent,  were  now 
mergea  in  this.  After  a  year  or  two  of 
rather  declining  operations,  a  conyention  of 
the  friends  of  Sie  cause  was  held  at  Buffalo, 
in  June,  1836,  when  the  "  American  Bethel 
Society"  was  formed,  which  took  charge  of 
most  if  not  all  of  the  Bethel  operations  on 
the  western  waters. 

The  friends  of  seamen  in  the  United 
States  haying  seen  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  mariners'  churches  in  most  of  the 
large  ports  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  haying 
lal^red  successfully  in  this  department  for 
about  ten  years,  began  to  consider  the  con- 
dition of  seamen  in  foreign  ports,  and  the 
importance  of  proyiding  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  for  them  there.  This  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  "American  Seamen's 
Friend  Society,"  in  1827,  the  grand  object 
of  which  is  to  proyide  ana  sustain  chaplains 
for  seamen  in  eyery  large  foreign  port,  where 
an  open  door  can  be  found.  In  tne  prosecu- 
tion of  this  work  that  society  has  stationed 
chaplains  at  Canton,  Hayre,  Marseilles, 
Smyrna,  Cronstadt,  Stockholm,  Gottenburg, 
Rio  Janeiro,  Sandwich  Islands,  San  Francis- 
co, Hayana,  and  some  other  smaller  ports, 
most  of  which  remain  to  the  present  time. 

The  friends  of  seamen  in  Great  Britain, 
throueh  a  general  organization  styled  "  The 
British  and  Foreign  Sailors'  Society,"  has 
accomplished  much  for  the  benefit  of  seamen 
in  their  own  ports,  though,  as  yet,  but  little 
abroad.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  missionary  efforts  among 
sailors  up  to  the  present  day.  These  efforts 
haye  inyoWed  a  large  outlay  of  money,  but 
the  precise  amount  cannot  be  stated.  We 
turn  to  consider^ 

3.  The  ruuU$  of  the$e  effbrU.—We  haye 


no  means  of  counting  the  number  of  pious 
seamen,  were  we  so  disposed.  They  are 
scattered  in  almost  eyery  yessel  that  floats 
upon  the  ocean ;  but  as  a  general  remark, 
proyed  by  many  facts,  we  feel  safe  in  the 
assertion  that  the  character  of  seamen,  as  a 
whole,  is  greatly  improyed  since  Bethel  ef- 
forts were  commenced,  and  many  yessels  are 
now  found  where  the  Sabbath  is  strictly  ob- 
served, and  daily  prayer  is  maintained; 
things  almost  unknown  in  former  days.  Tem- 
perance has  gained  ground  among  sailors, 
since  the  efforts  for  their  benefit  commenced, 
quite  as  fast  if  not  faster  than  among  lands- 
men. Forty  years  ago  it  was  thought 
wholly  impracticable  to  manage  a  yessel 
without  ardent  spirits,  and  merchants  would 
almost  as  soon  haye  thought  of  sending  their 
ships  to  sea  without  bread  as  without  rum. 
But  that  day  has  passed,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  yessels  are  now  manned  on  temperance 
principles,  and  "  no  rum."  is  put  forward  to 
a  prominent  place  on  tne  snipping  paper. 
Marine  temperance  societies  are  common  in 
eyery  port,  bearing  the  names  of  many  thou- 
sands of  pledged  men^  both  ofScers  and 
common  sailors.  The  immediate  and  yeir 
natural  result  of  temperance  in  seamen  is 
frugality,  and  a  careful  saying  of  ^eir  hard 
earnings  ;  and  an  inyestigation  of  the  yarious 
Seamen's  Sayings  Banks,  which  are  founded 
in  eyery  large  port,  shows  us  that  immense 
sums  haye  been  there  deposited  by  sailors 
for  use  in  future  life.  We  haye  thus  briefly 
hinted  at  the  seyeral  subjects  of  inquiry  re- 
specting seamen.  The  details  may  be  found 
in  the  twenty-fiye  annual  reports  of  the  Am- 
erican Seamen's  Friend  Society ;  the  annual 
reports  of  the  American  Bethel  Society ;  the 
twenty-fiye  yolumes  of  the  Sulor^'  Maga- 
zine ;  the  annual  reports  of  the  Secretaxy  of 
the  Treasury,  relating  to  commerce  ;  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Nayy ; 
the  annual  reports  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Sailors'  Society ;  "  Britannia,"  by  the  Rey. 
John  Harris;  the  "Retrospect,''  by  Rey. 
R.  Marks  ;  publications  of  Rey.  Q.  C.  Smith, 
Rey.  William  Scoresby,  and  others. — R£y. 
J.  Green  LEAF. 

SEIR:  A  yillage  near  Oroomiah,  Persia, 
where  the  seminaries  of  the  mission  of  the 
American  Board  are  located. 

SERAMPORE :  Formerly  a  Danish  settle- 
ment, in  the  proyince  of  Bengal,  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Hooehly  riyer,  about  12 
miles  aboye  Calcutta.  Population  15.000. 
For  many  years,  the  principal  station  or  the 
English  Baptists  in  Bengal. 

SEROOR :  In  Hindostan,  28  miles  south- 
west from  Ahmednuggur.  Pop.  6,500.  Be- 
came a  station  of  the  American  Board  in  1841. 

SETTRA  KROO :  A  station  of  the  Am- 
erican Presbyterian  General  Assembly's 
Board  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  about 
halfway  between  Cape  Palmos  and  Monroyia. 
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SEVAGUNGA :  A  station  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  in  Southern  Hindostan,  25  miles 
east  of  Madura,  and  connected  with  that 
mission. 

SEYCHELLES :  A  cluster  of  small  is- 
lands, which  lie  nearly  north  from  Madagas- 
car. They  are  high  and  rocky,  and  little  fit* 
ted  for  any  culture  except  cotton.  Popula- 
tion 4,000.  They  are  famous  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  palm  not  known  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  A  station  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

SH ALONG  POINT :  A  station  of  the 
American  Board  in  Micronesia,  on  Taman 
Island,  a  small  island  in  the  mouth  of  Me- 
talim  Harbor,  Ascension  Island. 

SHANGHAI :  A* city  in  China,  in  latitude 
3P  10'  north  and  longitude  121**  30'  east,  on 
the  Wosung  river,  about  14  miles  from  its 
mouth.    (See  ChincL) 

SHAWANOE:  A  town  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, and  the  seat  of  a  mission  of  the  Am- 
erican Baptist  Union  for  the  Shawanoe  .and 
•other  tribes. 

SHEIKH :  (pronounced  Shehh  or  Sbuhh) 
means  literally  an  old  man,  but  besides  being 
used  in  that  sense  it  is  also  employed  as  a 
nrefix  to  the  names  of  respectable  heads  of 
families  like  our  "Mr.'*  Somewhat  like  our  M. 
A.  it  is  applied  to  schoolmasters  and  learned 
men.  It  is  also  the  title  of  the  heads  of  the 
Mohammedan  sects  as  the  Hhanafees,  Mali- 
kees,  &C.  But  among  the  Bedaween  it  de- 
notes the  head  of  the  tribe,  and  where  seve- 
ral Sheikhs  unite  together  for  greater  secu- 
rity, they  choose  a  chief  from  among  them- 
selves who  is  called  Sheikh  el  k^ir  or  Sheikh 
el  Shoyttkh.  Sheikh  el  Islam  is  one  of  the 
titles  of  the  Grand  Mufti  of  Constantinople, 
who  is  the  President  oC  the  College  of  the 
UleAa,  or  professors  of  Mohammedan  Law. 
Shiekh  is  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  orders 
of  priesthood  among  the  Yezidees.  and  has 
a  like  religious  meaning  among  the  Druzes. 

SHILOH :  SUtion  of  the  United  Brethren 
in  South  Africa,  on  the  Klipplaat  river, 
amongthe  Tambookies  and  Hottentots. 

SHWAYDOUNG:  A  town  in  Burmah 
near  Prome,  and  the  seat  of  the  Prome  mis- 
sion of  the  American  Baptist  Union. '  It  is 
one  of  the  principal  centres  of  Burman  edu- 
cation and  religion,  and  has  been  styled  the 
"  Oxford  of  Burmah." 

SHWAYGYEEN:  A  city  in  Southern 
Burmah,  at  the  junction  of  the  Shwaygyeen 
and  Sitting  rivers.  It  is  the  seat  of  amission 
of  the  American  Baptist  Union. 

SI  AM:  Siam  is  a  long,  narrow  country, 
lying  between  Burmah  and  Cochin-China, 
and  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Siam  to  the 
borders  of  China.  It  is  watered  by  several 
rivers  and  by  numerous  canals  ;  and  as  the 
soil  is  generally  quite  fertile,  it  is  capable  of 
supporting  a  large  population.  Having  been 
distracted  by  wars,  however,   until  within 


comparatively  a  modem  period,  the  actosl 
numoer  of  iimabitants  is  estimated  at  not 
more  than  from  3,000,000  to  5,000,000.  Of 
these  some  hundred  thousands  are  Chinese, 
and  there  are  many  Peguans,  Burmese, 
Shans,  &c  This  diversity  among  the  inhab- 
itants imparts  the  greater  interest  to  Siam 
as  a  sphere  of  missionary  labor.  Some  races 
may  be  reached  here  who  cannot  be  visited 
in  their  own  lands.  Numerous  Chinese,  for 
instance,  from  the  island  of  Hainan,  are  now 
living  in  Bangkok,  who  keep  up  a  constant 
intercourse  with  their  own  country;  and 
through  whom  a  Christian  influence  might 
readily  be  exerted  on  the  1,500,000  inhabi- 
tants of  that  island. 

In  Siam  the  inhabitants  live  chiefly  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  canals, — a  circumstance 
worthy  of  being  noted,  as  it  renders  Ihem 
easily  accessible  by  missionaries  in  boats^ 
the  common  mode  of  traveling.  The  princi- 
pai  city  is  Bangkok,  of  which  the  population 
is  estimated  at  300,000 ;  it  is  situated  on  the 
Meinam,'  about  twenty-five  miles  from  its 
mouth.  The  people  of  this  country  are 
hardly  inferior  m  civilization  to  other  nations 
of  South-eastern  Asia.  They  carry  on  van 
ous  kinds  of  industrial  occupation.  Many 
are  able  to  read,  and  schools  are  commonly 
connected  with  the  tMzto,  or  places  devoted  to 
temples  and  idolatrous  worship,  where  edu- 
cation is  given  without  charge  by  some  of 
the  priests ;  yet  the  knowledge  thus  acquired 
by  the  youth  is  little  more  than  that  of  the 
simplest  kind. 

Oovemment, — The  government  of  this 
country  is  a  despotism.  The  king  is  chosen, 
however,  on  some  basis  of  hereditary  de- 
scent, by  the  principal  nobles,  which  must 
give  them  influence  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs.  In  no  other  country  in  the 
East,  and  probably  in  no  country  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  is  the  influence  of  the  king 
more  controlling  over  all  the  opinions  and 
conduct  of  his  subjects  ;  the  servility  of  all 
classes  is  most  abject,  and  is  fitly  shown  by 
the  prostration,  with  the  face  to  the  gronna, 
of  even  the  chief  men  when  they  appear  in 
the  ro^al  presence. 

Beltgion, — ^The  religion  of  the  Siamese  is 
Budhism,  which  may  be  characterized  as  a 
kind  of  atheistical  idolatry ;  for  Budh,  in  his 
most  common  form,  Gotama,  is  not  sup- 
posed to  take  an^  concern  in  the  affaifa  o(f 
men.  (See  BtM^iam,)  It  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  regarding  Siam  with  special  interest 
as  a  missionary  neld,  that  it  is  the  head- 
quarters of  &is  widely-ispread  system  of 
raise  religion,  so  far  as  this  oad  preeminence 
can  be  assigned  to  any  country.  It  is  a  re- 
ligion held  here  in  great  honor.  The  king  is 
its  subject;  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom 
are  to  a  large  extent  devoted  to  the  wats,  the 
support  of  priests,  processions  in  honor  of 
Gotama,  and    other  religious   ceremoniefl- 
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If  Budh  were  dethroned  in  this  country,  his 
downfall  would  doubtless  be  felt  in  other 
parts  of  Asiju 

MISSIONS. 
Presbttkrian  Board. — ^The  mission  es- 
tablished hv  the  Board  in  Siam  was  resolred 
upon  in  18^9.  It  was  formed  at  first  with 
reference  to  the  Chinese  rather  than  to  the 
Siamese.  The  door  into  China  was  not  then 
open,  and  missionaiy  societies  adopted  the 
policj  of  supporting  stations  among  the 
lai^  numbers  of  Chinese  emignnts  who 
Were  found  in  the  neighboring  countries. 
The  Rev.  Robert  W.  Orr,  one  of  the  first 
missionaries  to  the  Chinese,  whose  station 
was  at  Sing<^>ore,  made  a  risit  to  Siam  in 
the  autumn  of  1838 ;  and  upon  his  favorable 
report  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  form  a 
branch  of  the  Chinese  mission  at  Bangkok, 
and  also  a  mission  to  the  Siamese  at  the  same 
place.  The  Rev.  William  P.  Buell  and  his 
wife,  appointed  to  the  latter  mission,  arrived 
at  Bangkok  in  August,  1840.  A  physician 
and  his  wife  were  appointed  to  this  field  of 
labor  in  1841,  and  a  minister  and  his  wife  in 
1843.  They  were  led,  however,  to  proceed 
to  China  instead  of  Siam,  so  that  Mr.  Buell 
was  not  joined  by  any  associate.  After 
learning    the    language,  ho    was   able    to 

§  reach  the  Gospel  and  distribute  the  Holy 
criptures  and  other  religious  books,  ex- 
plaining them  to  the  people.  He  was  en- 
couraged in  his  work ;  but  in  1844  he  was 
compelled  to  return  to  this  country  by  the 
state  of  his  wife's  health. 
In  March,  1847,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Mattoon 


Stephen  Bush  and  his  wife.  These  brethren 
found  ample  employment  in  preaching  and 
distributing  the  Scriptures  and  relieious 
tracts.  The  medical  labors  of  Dr.  House 
were  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  laive  num- 
bers of  patients ;  while  they  brought  many 
persons  within  the  reach  of  the  Gospel, 
whose  attention  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  gained ;  and  they  also  tended  to  con- 
ciliate the  confidence  and  good-will  of  per- 
sons of  all  classes  towards  the  missionaries. 

The  ^ear  1850  was  marked  by  vigorous 
"abors  m  preaching  and  tract  distribution  in 
Bangkok;  by  missionary  tours  to  several 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  which  were 
made  without  hindrance,  and  afforded  many 
opportunities  of  publishing^  thci  Gospel ;  by 
the  printing  at  the  press  of  another  mission 
in  Bangkok  of  422,000  pages  of  books  of 
Scripture  history ;  and  by  faithful  and  suc- 
cessful medico-missionary  practice.  This 
Tear  was  also  marked  by  a  singular  exieency 
in  the  history  of  the  mission,  which  for 
months  threatened  its  existence. 

The  missionaries  had  lived  in  houses  for- 
merly occupied  by  missionaries  of  the  Ame- 


rican Board.  On  relinquishing  Siam  as  a 
field  of  labor,  the  American  Board  tranS" 
ferred  these  houses  to  the  American  Associ* 
ation,  and  it  became  necessary  for  the  breth- 
ren to  seek  other  places  of  abode.  After 
long  search  and  many  disappointments, 
they  found  it  impossible  either  to  purchase 
or  rent  tfew  quarters.  The  increasing  bigo- 
try of  the  king  was  the  obstacle  in  their  way. 
He  did  not  openlv  oppose  their  wishes,  but 
it  was  soon  understood  among  his  aoject 
people  that  he  was  unfriendly  to  foreign 
teachers  ;  and  no  man  was  willing  to  sell  or 
lease  real  estate  to  those  who  at  any  hour 
might  be  ordered  out  of  the  kingdom.  The 
stnuige  issue  was  apparently  reached,  that 
Christian  missionaries  must  withdraw  from 
a  heathen  hind,  where  their  life  and  liberty 
were  still  safe,  and  where  their  labors  might 
be  carried  forward  in  many  ways,  solely  for 
the  want  of  houses  in  which  to  live  !  The 
question  had  been  viewed  in,  eveiy  aspect  j 
referred  home  to  the  Executive  Committee  j 
reconsidered  after  obtaining  the  sanction  of 
the  Committee,  given  fully,  but  with  deep 
regret,  to  their  removal  to  some  new  field  of 
labor — and  still  the  necessity  for  this  re- 
moval appeared  to  be  unavoidable. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  matters  grew 
worse.  The  teachers  of  the  missionaries 
were  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  their 
Siamese  servants  left  them  or  were  taken 
away,  and  none  of  the  people  dared  to  hold 
intercourse  with  them  on  religious  subjects. 
In  the  mean  time  prayer  was  offered  without 
ceasing  on  their  behalf  and  in  answer  to  the 
requests  of  his  people,  God  interposed  for 
the  help  of  his  servants, — but  in  a  way  not 
expected  by  them.  The  kine  was  attacked 
with  disease  in  January,  1851 ;  and,  though 
he  had  the  prospect  of  many  years  or  life,  he 
was  cut  down  by  death  in  April. 

His  successor,  the  present  king,  had  much 
intercourse  with  the  missionaries  before  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  he  has  since 
shown  himself  to  be  their  friend.  The  diffi- 
culty about  a  site  for  mission  premises  was 
soon  removed ;  suitable  honsc^s  have  been 
erected,  and  the  work  of  the  mission  can 
now  be  prosecuted  with  greater  freedom  than 
at  any  former  period. 

The  little  company  of  missionaries  have 
since  been  called  to  meet  with  trials  of  a 
different  kind — to  see  their  number  dimin- 
ished, instead  of  beins  increased.  Mrs. 
Bush  was  removed  by  death  in  July,  1851. 
Her  last  davs  were  full  of  Christian  peace 
and  joy,  and  her  associates  could  say,  that 
'*  in  the  full  possession  of  all  her  faculties, 
without  one  cloud  to  separate  between  her 
and  a  present  Saviour,  sne  went  down  into 
the  Jordan  of  death,  singing  Hallelujah, 
in  the  triumph  of  victory.  The  Siamese 
have  lost  in  her  a  faithful,  praying  friend  ; 
the  mission,  an  exemplary  fellow-laborer; 
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aod  her  bereaved  husband,  an  affectionate 
and  beloved  companion."  The  health  of 
Mr.  Bash  forwards  gave  waj,  and  it  be- 
came necessaiT  for  him  to  return  to  this 
country,  in  18d3,  for  his  recovery.  He  has 
not  yet  become  sufficiently  restored  to  re- 
turn to  his  field  of  labor. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  embar- 
rassment growing  out  of  their  small  number, 
the  missionaries  hare  reason  to  be  much  en- 
couraged in  their  work  and  its  prospects. 
They  are  ))ermitted  to  preach  the  Uospel  in 
stated  services  and  by  the  way-side ;  and 
the  Word  has  not  been  preached  in  vain. 
Besides  the  testimony  thereby  held  forth  for 
God  and  against  idols,  and  the  secret  con- 
victions and  impressions  of  many  hearers, 
which  may  yet  result  in  the  open  confession 
of  Christ  before  men,  two  hopeful  converts 
have  been  admitted  to  the  church.  They 
are  both  Chinese,  and  one  of  them  is  a  native 
of  Hainauf  Their  walk  and  conversation 
are  exemplary,  and  both  of  them  are  engaged 
in  efforts  to  make  the  Gospel  known  unto 
their  own  people.  Some  progress  has  been 
made  in  giving  the  Scriptures  to  the  Siamese 
in  their  own  tongue.  The  New  Testament 
and  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  have 
been  translated  by  the  missionaries  of  other 
Boards  ;  but  the  translation  will  require  re- 
vision, and  it  may  be  expedient  to  make  al- 
together a  new  translation.  Mr.  Mattoon's 
biblical  scholarship  and  his  knowledge  of 
Siamese  will  enable  him  to  perform  eood 
service  in  this  work.  Schools  have  been 
opened  on  the  mission  premises,  and  a  small 
number  of  boarding-scholars  are  under  daily 
Christian  instruction.  It  seems  to  be  not 
Unlikely  that  a  Christian  element  may  be 
largely  introduced  into  the  education  of 
Siamese  youth.  The  distribution  of  the 
Scriptures  in  Bangkok  and  in  the  interior  is 
going  forward,  and  many  of  the  people  are 
not  only  able  to  read  and  willing  to  receive 
Christian  books,  but  give  a  cordial  welcome 
to  the  missionary,  and  have  many  inquiries 
to  make  about  tlus  new  religion.  Mrs.  Mat- 
toon  and  the  wives  of  the  other  missionaries 
have  been  reouested  by  the  King  to  give  in- 
struction in  English  to  some  of  the  female 
members  of  his  family ;  and  thev  can  in  this 
way  bring  before  persons  of  the  highest  rank 
—in  Eastern  countries  commonly  secluded 
from  intercourse  with  foreigners — the  all- 
important  lessons  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
These  enga^ments  are  still  in  progress,  and 
may  result  m  the  greatest  good  to  some  of 
the  ladies  of  the  royal  family,  and  by  their 
means  to  many  others  in  high  and  low  sta- 
tions. One  of  their  pupils,  a  princess  of 
amiable  disposition,  who  had  given  pleasing 
attention  to  the  instructions  of  the  mission- 
ary teachers,  was  suddenly  removed  by  death. 
Iler  serious  interest  in  listening  to  the  story 
of  the  cross  would  lead  us  to  hope  that  her 


trust  in  her  last  hour  may  hare  been  placed 
in  Jesus. 

In  connection  with  this  brief  sketch  of 
missionaiy  labors,  the  character  of  the  pre- 
sent King  of  Siam  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. He  is  a  Budhist  in  his  religions 
profession ;  and  he  is  an  absolute  monarch. 
He  might  on  any  day  banish  ^very  mission- 
ary from  his  kingdom.  The  Church  must 
ever  remember  that  her  dependence  is  not 
on  the  kings  of  the  earth,  but  on  the  God  of 
heaven.  This  being  deeply  felt^  it  is  still 
allowable  to  survey  things  raturo  in  tho  llg^t 
of  present  providences.  Now  be  who,  con- 
trary to  human  expectation,  has  been  ele- 
vated to  the  throne  of  Siam,  possesses  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  Christian  knowledge.  He 
is  a  much  more  enlightened  and  liberal  man 
than  his  predecessor.  He  has  learnt  the 
English  language.  He  has  paid  some  atten- 
tion to  the  nistory  of  our  country,  probably 
led  to  this  by  his  acquaintance  with  Ameii* 
can  missionaries,  and  he  is  a  warm  admirer 
of  Washington.  He  is  disposed  to  adopt  tho 
improvements  of  western  civilization.  He 
has  under  consideration  the  opening  of  a 
ship-canal  to  connect  the  Gulf  of  Siam  with 
the  Bay  of  Bengal — a  measure  which  would 
prove  ereatly  fi^orable  to  commerce  be- 
tween mdia  and  China,  and  would  bring  his 
hitherto  secluded  country  out  upon  one  of 
the  highways  of  the  world.  He  is  sarroond- 
ed  by  the  priests  of  Budh,  but  Christian 
ministers  are  living  at  his  capital,  and  their 
wives  are  giving  lessons  of  Uhristian  truth 
in  his  palace.  Keasons  of  state  poU<7  may 
conmiend  Budhism  to  his  pride,  but  tin 
Spirit  of  God  may  easily  constrain  his  heart 
to  bow  unto  Him  who  is  the  King  of  kings 
and  the  Lord  of  lords.  The  influence  ^  the 
king  and  court  in  Siam,  is  almost  unbounded, 
especially  in  reli^ous  matters.  If  the  king 
should  embrace  Christianitv,  a  large  part  <a 
his  subjects  would  follow  his  example.  They 
are  in  some  d^ree  prepared  for  this,  by  their 
acquaintance  with  the  general  truths  of  the 
Christian  religion;  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures  and  Christian  books,  and  other 
labors  of  the  missionaries,  have  been  the 
means  of  widely  disseminating  a  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  power 
of  one  man.  not  only  to  make  his  own  reiga 
an  era  in  the  history  of  his  country,  but  to> 
lead  his  people  from  the  wat  to  the  church — 
from  a  miserable  paganism  to  the  profeesion 
of  Christianity ;  and  if  the  Spirit  of  the- 
Lord  were  poured  out  from  on  high,  we  might 
soon  see  in  Siam  **  a  nation  bom  in  a  day."* 
'*  The  king's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord ;. 
as  the  rivers  of  water,  he  tumeth  it  whitfaerso-^ 
ever  he  will." — Lowrie's  Manual  ofIify$u>nju 

AaifRiCAN  Baptist  Mission  in  Siam. — 
This  mission  was  originally  designed  in  part 
for  the  native  Siamese,  and  in  part  for  the 
Chinese  who  are  found  in  Siam  in  greatniimr 
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bers,  and  who,  tmtil  within  a  recent  period, 
were  wholly  inaccessible  in  their  own  coun- 
try.   It  was  commenced  in  March  1833,  by 
Rer.  J.  T.  Jones,  formerly  of  the  mission  in 
Bnrmah,  who  with  Mrs.  Jones  at  that  time 
established  his  residence  at  Bangkok,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom.    The  city  had  at 
former  periods  been  visited  by  Key.  Mr. 
Gutzlaff^  of  the  Basle  Missionary  Society, 
Key.  Mr.  AbeeL  of  the  American  £ou*d.  and 
quite  recently  oy  Rey.  Mr.  Trumlin,  or  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  They  had,  how- 
eyer,  all  abandoned  the  attempt  to  plant  a 
mission  there,  and  the  latter  on  his  depart- 
ture  had  written  to  the  missionaries  in  jBur- 
mah,  urging  them  to  send  one  of  their  num- 
ber to  Siam.    It  was  by  the  appointment  of 
his  brethren  of  the  Burman  mission,  that  Mr. 
Jones  first  settled  at  Bangkok,  and  com- 
menced his  labors  among  the  several  races 
composing  its   diversified   population,  the 
most  numerous  of  whom  were  the  C^nese. 
He  was  courteously  received  by  the  public 
personages  to  whom  he  beaune  known,  and 
m  a  littfe  time  his  house  became  the  resort 
of  considerable  numbers  of  Chinese,  Bur- 
mans,  and  Peguans.    He  found  the  Chinese 
by  far  the  most  amiable   and  inquisitive, 
but  he  understood  neither  their  language, 
nor  the  Siamese,  and  was  in  consequence 
obliged  to  confine  his  teachings  and  conver- 
sations to  the  Burman  tongue,  which,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  comprehended  by 
others  than  the  Burman  population.     H!e 
baptized  his  first  five  converts  in  December, 
1833.    They  were  all  Chinese,  two  of  whom 
had  been  instructed  by  Messrs.  Qutzlaff  and 
AbeeL    One  of  them  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed an  assistant  in  the  mission,  to  take 
charge  of  a  school  for  Chinese  boys,  and  to 
conduct  public  worship  in  Chinese  on  the 
Sabbath.    In  1835,  Mr.  Jones  had  acquired 
sufficient  familiarity  with  the  language  to 
warrant  his  attempting  a  translation  of  the 
Scriptures.    He  soon  completed  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  and  a  Catechism  of  the  New 
Testament,  both  of  which  he  carried  to  Singa- 
pore to  be  printed  by  the  press  of  the  mis- 
sion of  the  American  Board  established  there. 
When  Mr.  Jones  removed  from  Rangoon 
to  Bangkok,  it  was  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  Board  of  Managers.    They^  however, 
were  already  directing  their  attention  to  that 
country,  and  not  only  approved  the  steps 
taken    oy  Mr.  Jones,  by  the   advice  of 
his    associates     in    fiurmah,    but    deter- 
mined immediately  to  send  additional  mis- 
sionaries to  be  united  with  him.    Accord- 
ingly, Rev.  William  Dean^  and  Mrs.  Dean, 
were  appointed  by  the  Board  in  the  summer 
of  1834,  and  sailing  in  the  following  Sentember, 
arrived  at  Singapore  in  February,  18o5,  while 
Mr.  Jones  was  still  there  engaged  in  printing 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew.    Bout  the  mission- 
aries remained  bete  for  several  months  for 
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the  puipose  of  studying  the  Chmese  lan- 
guage ;  here  Mrs.  Dean,  a  few  weeks  after 
her  arrival,  was  suddenly  summoned  away 
by  death.  Mr.  Dean  accompanied  Mr.  Jones 
to  Bangkok  in  June,  1835,  and  they  com- 
menced together  the  labors  of  i^e  mission ; 
the  former  more  particularly  among  the 
Chinese,  and  the  latter  among  the  Siamese. 
In  December  of  the  same  year,  three  other 
Chinamen  were  baptized.  But  so  strong 
was  the  appetite  for  opium,  and  so  genend 
its  use  among  the  Chinese,  that  several  of 
those  who  had  been  baptized  were  unable  to 
withstand  the  temptation,  and  fell  away  from 
the  faith  which  they  professed. 

In  March,  1836,  Mr.  Jones  had  completed 
the  translation  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  went  a  second  time  to  Singapore  to  obtain 
fonts  of  type  both  in  Siamese  and  Chinese, 
to  be  used  with  a  press  which  had  been  for- 
warded from  America,  and  which  was  expect- 
ed soon  to  arrive.  It  was  while  he  was  absent 
on  this  excursion  that  there  arrived  at  Singa^ 
pore.  Rev.  Messrs.  Davenport  Reed,  and 
Shuck,  with  their  wives,  together  with  the 
expected  press,  and  the  necessary  materials 
for  printing.  Messrs.  Davenport  and  Reed 
soon  went  with  Mr.  Jones  to  Bangkok,  the 
former  to  be  attached  as  preacher  and  print- 
er to  the  Siamese,  and  the  latter  to  be  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Dean  in  the  Chinese  de- 
partment of  the  mission.  Mr.  Shuck  re- 
mained for  the  present  in  Singapore,  with 
the  intention  of  establishing  mmself  ulti- 
mately either  at  Macao  or  at  Canton.  A 
printing  house  was  immediately  built  at 
bangk^  together  with  a  substantial  brick 
building  for  a  store-house,  and  the  press  was 
set  into  immediate  operation  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Davenport,  in  printing  books  and 
tracts  both  in  Siamese  and  Chinese.  Mr.  Dean 
occupied  a  floating  house  on  the  river,  and 
employed  himself  in  conversing  with  visitors 
and  on  Sundays  in  preaching  to  a  congrega- 
tion varying  from  thirty  to  fifty  Chinese, 
while  Mr.  Jones  was  occupied  with  translating 
the  Scriptures  into  Siamese,  preparing  tracts 
and  visiting  the  vxUs  or  places  of  worship 
for  the  purpose  of  scattering  the  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel  among  the  people.  The  ladies 
of  the  mission  also  were  employed  in  teach- 
ing such  pupils  as  could  be  induced  to  attend 
their  instructions.  The  children,  however, 
were  in  many  instances  forbidden  by  their 
parents  to  attend  the  schools^  lest  by  so 
doing  tiieir  value  would  be  diminished  in 
case  their  parents  should  wish  to  sell  them 
as  slaves. 

In  1834,  the  mission  was  visited  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Malcom,  and  its  members,  together  with 
those  converts  who  still  remained  fiuthfu', 
were  organized  into  a  church.  Three  othe"  i 
were  added  soon  afterwards,  and  the  labc  a 
of  the  mission,  particularly  among  the  Chi- 
nese, continued  to  progress,  until  they  were 
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sadly  interrapted  by  a  series  of  bereavements 
which  for  a  time  paralyzed  its  energies.  Mr. 
Reed  was  taken  away  by  death,  in  August, 
1837 ;  Mrs.  Dsan  bad  already  fkllen  a  victim 
to  a  fever ;  Mr.  Dean  was  now  obliged  to 
withdraw  for  a  period,  in  order  to  recruit 
his  failing  health ;  and  early  in  1838.  Mrs. 
Jones,  a  missionary  of  great  exoeUence, 
closed  her  valuable  life  at  Bangkok.  The 
printing  arrangements  proved  venr  defective 
on  account  of  the  imperfection  of  the  type, 
and  a  type-foundry  was  established  in  &e 
summer  of  1838,  and  at  the  Same  time  a 
second  press  was  added  to  the  property  of 
the  mission.  By  these  means  t&  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  Mr.  Jones  was 
rapidly  translating,  were  printed  in  great 
numbers,  and  with  these  a  multitude  of  tracts 
and  other  wox^  prepared  for  circulation 
among  the  people. 

In  June,  1839,  Rev.  Messrs.  Slafter  and 
Goddard,  arrived  at  Singapore,  as  a  rein- 
forcement of  the  mission  in  Siam.  Mr.  Slaf- 
ter brought  with  him  an  additional  press,  and 
went  almost  immediately  to  Bangkok,  where 
he  became  associated  with  Mr.  Jones  in  the 
Siamese  department  of  the  mission.  He 
speedily  acquired  the  language,  and  gave 
ereat  promise  of  usefulness,  but  in  1841  he 
fell  a  victim  to  disease  before  he  had  begun 
his  labors  as  a  preacher.  Mr.  Qoddard,  who 
was  appointed  to  the  Chinese  department, 
remained  at  Singapore  studying  the  language, 
until  October,  I840,  when  he  repaired  to 
Bangkok  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  hifi 
post  as  an  associate  of  Mr.  Dean.  In  1843, 
Mr.  Chandler,  a  madiihist  and  type  founder 
connected  with  the  mission  at  Maulmain, 
went  to  reside  at  Banskok.  He  became  the 
principal  manager  of  Sie  printing  establish- 
ment, and  immediately  interested  himself  in 
introducing  among  the  people  a  knowledge 
of  the  mecoanic  arts.  Prince  Momfanoi  in- 
vited him  to  aid  in  building  several  kinds  of 
machinery  after  American  models,  and 
evinced  such  deference  for  his  Christian 
principles  that  he  directed  his  laborers  to 
abstain  ttom  work  on  Sunday.  Much  inci- 
dental good  was  thus  acccnnplished,  though 
it  of  course  fell  far  short  of  the  mat  objects 
for  which  the  mission  was  established. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  mission- 
aries in  Siam  have  encountered  none  c^  the 
hindrances  usually  interposed  by  the  govern- 
ments of  oriental  nations,  it  is  also  true  that 
they  have  been  encouraged  by  comparatively 
few  religious  fruits  among  the  native  Siamese. 
They  have  translated  the  books  of  tiie  New 
Testament,  and  some  of  the  Old,  into  the 
language  of  the  country.  They  have  printed 
ancT  circulated  very  widely  among  tibe  people 
copies  of  the  Scriptures*  and  of  religious 
tracts.  They  have  introduced  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  have  won  the  &vor  of  several  of 
the  princes  and  noblemen  of  the  country, 


but  they  have  not  tiras  flursncoeeded  in  per« 
suading  the  people  to  accept  the  GospeL 
The  native  iltoe  of  Siam  is  said  to  be  com- 
paratively stupid  and  less  civili^d  than  those 
of  the  neighboring  countries.  They  have 
the  Gospel,  out  they  do  not  embi^ace  it.  They 
acknowledge  the  superiority  of  Christ's  re- 
ligion, but  they  still  remain  indifferent  to 
it.  Messrs.  Jones  ahd  Chandler,  with  the 
interruptions  of  occasional  absence,  were  for 
matiy  years  the  principal  laborers  in  this 
department  of  the  mission*  The  fonner, 
though  repeatedly  prostrated  by  ill-health, 
on  account  of  which  he  twice  retomed  to  the 
United  States,  died  at  Bangkok,  Septemb^ 
13, 1851.  He  had  been  a  miBstooary  np- 
wards  of  twenty  ^ears,  and  had  passed 
eighteen  years  in  Siam.  He  had  Acquired 
the  langnatfe  to  a  degree  of  unuBual  pc^ec- 
tion,  and  had  won  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  the  king  and  the  leading  public  per- 
s<mage8  of  the  oountty.  He  had  written 
many  tracts  and  books  in  the  Siamese  Um- 
guage^  and  had  translated  tiie  entire  New 
Testament  and  P^rts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  former  of  wnich  he  had  Just  revised  for 
the  third  time.  These  contribittiona  to  the 
literature  of  Siam  will  remain  forever,  as 
memorials  of  his  well-fipent  and  meet  labor- 
ious life. 

/  In  1849  the  Siamese  department  of  the 
mission  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  at 
Bangkok  of  Rev.  Samuel  G.  Smitii,  who 
since  the  death  of  Mr.  Jonea  has  been  the 
only  missionary  whose  work  Was  preadung 
the  Gospel.  Mrs.  Jones  and  Miss  Mom 
conduct  schools  and  render  muh  other  as- 
sistance as  may  be  in  their  flbwer,  while  Mr. 
Chandler  has  lately  returned  from  a  viat  to 
the  United  States,  better  supplied  than  ever 
before  with  the  means  of  printing,  bo^  ia 
Siamese  and  in  Chinese.  A  few  natife 
Siamese  have  been  converted  to  Ohriotiaaity, 
and  have  been  admitted  to  the  Chinese 
church,  but  as  has  been  already  intunated. 
the  spiritual  results  of  this  department  ei 
the  mission,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  yean^ 
in  which  it  has  not  only  encountered  bo  op* 
position,  but  has  been  received  with  dedded 
favor  from  the  Government,  at)pe«r  thus  for 
to  be  unusually  small.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  these  have  been  cnlv  years  m  toyaome 
preparation^  and  a  period  of  sowing  the  seed 
which  shall  yet  q>ring  up  and  yield  an  abiuh 
dant  harvest. 

The  Chinese  department  of  the  miaaionat 
Bangkok,  however,  has  firom  tiie  beginning 
been  attended  with  far  move  encouraging  re- 
sults. It  was  established  at  a  period  when 
the  Gospel  was  shut  out  from  tfaeeoantlesB 
population  of  Chinese,  and  was  desigiMd  to 
aooranplish  for  her  wandering  traffidcers  and 
the  emigrants  from  her  shores  what  could 
not  be  done  for  her  people  at  home.  The 
only  church  at  Bangkdc  has  been  eompoM*** 
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with  few  exoeptioQB,  of  ooiiTerted  Chinamen, 
who  at  first  learned  the  Scriptores  through 
the  Siamese  tranalations  of  Mr.  Jones. 
From  1840,  to  the  remoral  of  Mr.  Dean  to 
Chma  in  1842,  the  mission  was  managed 
principally  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Dean  and  Qod- 
dard,  and  the  former  engiged  in  preparing 
books  and  tracts  and  the  latter  in  translating 
the  Scriptures,  and  both  in  preaching  to  the 
people.  In  1840,  the  members  of  the  church 
were  nine  in  number,  and  each  year  has  wit- 
nessed a  gradual  increase,  until  in  1853  they 
were  thiify-five.  In  January,  1851,  the  mts- 
aion  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  destruction 
of  its  buildings,  and  the  entire  property 
which  they  contained,  together  wiib.  many 
of  the  personal  effects  of  the  missionaries, 
the  whole  amounting  to  not  less  than 
$12,000  to  815,000,  a  calamity  from  which 
it  has  not  even  yet  fully  recovered. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Mr.  Shuck 
with  his  family  settled  at  Macao,  a  port 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Portugese,  in 
1836^  also  for  the  purpose  of  laboring  as  a 
missionary  among  the  Chinese.  He  found 
them,  as  at  Bangkok,  entirely  accessible  to 
the  preaching  of  the  GospeL  In  1841,  Rev. 
Issachar  J.  Roberts,  who  had  been  residJIng 
for  some  time  at  Macao  under  the  direction 
of  a  missionary  sodety  in  the  Western 
States,  became  associated  with  Mr.  Shuck 
nnder  the  patronage  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Union.  Two  or  three  Chinese 
converts  have  been  baptized  at  this  station, 
religious  books  and  tracts  have  been  circtda- 
ted  very  widely  among  tiie  multitudes  of 
Chinese  who  frequent  this  mart  of  oriental 
commerce,  and  tne  missionaries  were  looking 
with  the  fondest  hopes  on  the  prospect  that 
was  opening  before  them,  when  in  1841  their 
labors  for  a  time  were  wholly  interrupted 
by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  China,  and  the  blockade 
of  the  port  of  Macao.  This  was  continued 
till  August  1842,  when  a  treaty  of  perpetual 
amity  was  concluded,  by  which  the  island  of 
Hongkong,  at  the  mouth  of  Canton  river 
was  ceded  to  England,  and  the  five  ports  or 
Canton,  Amoy,  Fuhchau,  Ningpo  and  Shang- 
hai were  opened  to  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  residence  of  fbreigners. 
This  most  important  event  altered  the  relar 
tions  of  this  ancient  people  to  the  rest  of  the 
human  race,  and  effectually  severed  the  bar- 
riers which  have  hitherto  prevented  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Gospel  to  the  country.  So 
soon  as  the  treaty  was  published,  Messrs. 
Shuck  and  Roberts  from  Macao,  and  Mr. 
Dean  from  Bangkok,  removed  to  China  and 
took  up  their  residence  at  Hongkong; 
Messrs.  Dean  and  Shuck  at  the  new  town 
of  Victoria,  and  Mr.  Roberts  in  another  part 
of  the  island  at  Chek-chu.  Mr.  Goddard 
remained  at  Bangkok  prosecuting  his  accus- 
tomed labors  among  the  Chinese  population 


of  that  dty  till  1848,  when  he  went  to  johi 
the  mission  in  China. 

Meanwhile  at  Bangkok  both  departments 
of  the  mission  were  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  Siamese  missionaries.    Two  out-sta- 
tions were  established,  one  at  Teng-kia-chu, 
and  one  at  Bang-chang,  both  of  which  were 
placed  under  the  charge  of  native  assistants. 
In  1851,  Rev.  W.  Asnmore  and  Mrs.  Ash- 
more  arrived  at  Bangkok  as  missionaries  to 
the  Chinese.    BIr.  Ashmore  has  now  ac- 
quired the  language,  and  is  prosecuting  those 
labors  to  which  ne  was  appointed.     The 
Utest  reports  of  the  mission  bear  witness  to 
a  somewhat  more   graUfying   progress  in 
both  its  departments.  The  Siamese  mission- 
aries had  before  been  often  invited  to  the 
palace  of  the  king  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  monareh  and  some  members  of  the  royu 
family  in  the  study  of  English  and  the  me- 
chanic arts,  and  much  incidental  conversa- 
tion had  been  held  respecting  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel.     These   interviews,  while 
they  have  b^n  latterly  declined  bv  tne  mis- 
sicmaries,  when  proposed  for  the  former  ob- 
iects,  have  become  more  frequent  for  the 
latter  object^  and  have  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  ar^lar  system  of  biblical  instrac- 
tion  at  the  palace.    The  two  ladies  of  this 
department  of  tho  mission,  Miss  Morse  and 
Mrs.  Smith,  formerly  Mrs.  Jones^  are  also 
constantly  engaged  in  similar  teaching  either 
at  the  mission  school  or  in  private.    The 
most  friendly  relations  are  still  maintained 
with  the  government,  and  even  the  BudhLst 
priests  themselves  in  Siam,  appear  less  per- 
tinacious in  their  opposition  to  the  new  re« 
ligion  than  in  other  countries  in  which  Budh- 
ism  prevails.    The  Chinese  church,  which 
is  still  the  only  one  belongiii^  to  the  mission, 
numbers  at  present  only  twent^Hsix  mem- 
bers, nine  having  removed  to  China.    In  ad- 
dition to  this,  and  several  Siamese  who  haye 
been  bt^tixea,  hut  live  awij  from  Bangkok, 
there  were  at  recent  dates  eight  additional 
converts  who  were  about  to  be  baptized. 
These  are  all  Siamese.    In  February,  1854, 
Rev.  R.  Telford  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Chandler,  the 
printer,  with  their  wives,  sailed  from  the 
United  States  for  Siam ;  Mr.  Chandler  hav- 
ing been  home  on  a  visit  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  and  the  improvement  of  his  ar- 
rangements for  printing.    Mr.  Telford  is  ap- 
pointed to  the  Chinese  department  of  the 
mission.    When  they  arrive  at  their  stations 
the  two  departments  will  be  nearly  equally 
supplied,  though  neither  will  possess  a  mis- 
sionary force  at  all  adequate  to  the  work 
whidi  may  be  advanta^usly  undertaken. 
The  proapects  of  the  musi<m — though  pros- 
pects are  often  illusory — are  thought  to  be 
more  enooumging  than  at  any  former  period. 
The  mission  is  organized  in  one  station  at 
Bangkok,  and  four  out-stations  in  the  towns 
of  the  neighboring  country.    It  embraces  in 
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the  Siameso  department  Hey.  S.  G.  Smith 
and  Mr.  G.  H.  Chandler,  with  their  wives, 
and  Miss  Morse  a  teacher,  and  in  the  Chi- 
nese department  Rev.  Messrs.  Ashmore  and 
Telford  and  their  wives,  and  four  native  as- 
sistants who  are  employed  in  both  depart* 
ments. 

STATISTICS  FOR   1854. 

1  station,  4  ont^stations,  4  missionaries, 
5  female  assistants ;  9  missionaries  and  as- 
sistants ;  4  native  preachers  and  assistants  ; 
1  church,  35  members ;  2  boarding  schools, 
21  pupils ;  2 dav-schools, 20pupils ;  total  of 
schools  4,  and  41  pupils. — ^W.  Gammell. 

American  Board. — Messrs.  Abeel  and 
Tomlin  spent  some  time  in  Bangkok  in  1831, 
and  again  Mr.  Abeel  in  1 832.  >fessrs.  Robin- 
son and  Johnson,  with  their  wives,  arrived 
July  23, 1834,  and  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Bradley 
on  the  18th  of  July,  1835,  with  a  printings 
press,  and  Siamese  type.  Mr.  Caswell  after- 
wards joined  the  mission.  The  missionary 
work  was  prosecuted  here  by  the  Boara 
until  1848 ;  but  without  any  marked  results. 
That  year,  in  consequence  of  a  change  of 
sentiment  on  the  par^  of  Doctor  Bradley  and 
Mr.  Caswell,  a  separation  took  place  between 
them  and  tno  Board.  And,  on  the  matter 
coming  up  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  the 
discontinuance  of  the  mission  was  recom- 
mended, and  the  Prudential  Committee  after- 
wards took  action  accord  ingly .  Messrs.  Brad- 
ley and  Caswell  w^re  afterwards  received 
under  the  care  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  and  the  mission  premises  were 
transferred  to  that  body.  For  a  full  account 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  these  results,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  report  of  the  Board 
and  of  the  Association  for  1848. 

American  Missionary  As  sociation. — In 
October,  1849,  the  Association  sent  out  Doc- 
tor Bradley,  Rev.  L.  B.  Lane.  M.  D.,  Prof. 
J.  Silsby,  with  their  wives,  wno  in  due  time 
arrived  at  Bangkok,  and  entered  upon  the 
missionary  service.  In  1853,  the  executive 
committee  authorized  the  opening  of  a  new 
station  in  Siam,  and  they  speak  hopefully  of 
the  future  prospects  of  the  mission.  The 
present  missionary  force  is  two  ordained  mis- 
sionariejL  with  their  wives. 

SIBS AQOR :  A  town  in  Assam, — one  of 
the  stations  of  the  Assam  mission  of  the 
Am.  Baptist  Union. 

SIBERIA:  See  Tartary  and  Siberia, 

SIERRA  LEONE :  A  colonial  establish- 
ment  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  consisting  of  a  peninsula  about  25 
miles  in  length,  north  and  south,  washed  by 
the  Atlantic  on  the  north-west  and  south, 
and  partly  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  bay 
formed  by  the  Sierra  Leone  river.  The 
population,  consisting  chiefly  of  liberated 
slaves,  amounted,  in  1847,  to  41,735.  Free- 
town, the  capital,  has  10,580  inhabitants. 


The  peninsula  consists  principally  of  a  range 
of  conical  mountains,  from  2CK)0  to  3000  feet 
in  height,  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  level 
ground,  from  one  to  fire  miles  in  breadth. 
The  location,  for  Europeans  or  Americans, 
is  unhealthy,  though  not  more  so  than  the 
French  and  Portuguese  settlements  in  other 
parts  of  Western  Africa.  The  chief  charac- 
teristic is  its  extreme  humidity.  More  rain 
fell  there  in  two  days  of  August,  1838,  than 
in  Britidn  throughout  the  entire  year. 

This  colony  was  founded  in  1787.    About 
1200  free  negroes,  who,  having  joined  the 
royal  standi^  in  the  war  of  the  American 
Revolution,  took  refuge,  at  the  termination 
of  the  contest,  in  Nova  Scotia,  were  conveyed 
to  Sierra  Leone,  in  1792.    To  these  were 
added  the  Maroons  from  Jamaica :  and  since 
the  legal  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  the 
negroes  taken  in  the  captured  vessels,  and 
liberated,  have  been  carried  to  the  •olony. 
The  constant  influx  of  these  poor  heathen 
Africans  has  materially  tended  to  retard  the 
improvement  of  the  colony.    A  large  pro- 
portion, however,  are  enjoying  the  means  <^ 
moral  and  religious  instruction,  under  the 
direction  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Churdi 
and  other  missionary  Societies.    (See  AJricOj 
Western^  under  the  heads  of  Church  Misnott- 
ary  SocUiy,  and  Wesleyan  Missionary  So- 
ciety,)   Many  of  the  colored  people  brought 
from  Nova  Scotia  had  thero  been  converted, 
under  the  labors  of  missionaries  who  were 
associated   with   Lady   Huntingdon.     For 
more  than  sixty  years  they  have  eusted  aa 
a  distinct  religious  body,  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Connection  of  the  Countess  of  Hunting- 
don."   Simple  faith  and  earnest  prayerful- 
ness  have  distinguished  them  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  sustained  them  under  many  and 
heavy  trials.    They  have  now  forty-eight 
preachers    and  exhorters,  and  more  thui 
fifteen  hundred  members  in  church  fellow- 
ship;  they  have  also  eleven  chapels  and 
several  schools.    Aid  has  seldom  been  re- 
ceived by  them  from  any  quarter.    They 
have  all  along  maintained  a  steadfast  devo- 
tion to  the  welfaro  of  their  countrymen. 
Their  attention  has  been  directed  to  several 
localities  in  and  around  the  colony  where  the 
people  have  no  Christian  teachers,  and  seve- 
ral tribes  have  invited  them  to  send  them 
teachers.    By  means  of  some  assistance  from 
England,  they  have  sent  out  two  ministei* 
and  several  teachers,  and  it  is  expected  thai 
others  will  speedily  follow  them. 

Rev.  E.  J.  Pierce,  in  a  letter  dated  Jan- 
uary 11.  1854,  states  that  Rev.  £.  Jones, 
principal  of  a  seminary  for  the  education  of 
young  men  for  the  ministry,  has  16  students, 
who  read  Hebrew  quite  as  well  as  the  ave- 
rage of  students  in  the  senior  dass  in  our 
own  theolo^cal  seminaries.  Thev  also  read 
the  Groek  Testament,  and  seemed  to  under- 
stand the  structure  or  the  language. 
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Freetown  is  the  chief  city  of  Sierra  Leone ; 
in  which  the  Wesleyans  haye  17  chafH 
els,  1  out-station  for  preaching,  5  missiona- 
ries and  assistants,  4  catechists,  27  day- 
school  teachers,  71  Sunday-school  teachers, 
67  local  preachers,  4,213  church  members, 
256  on  trial,  12  Sunday-schools,  665  scholars^ 
11  day-schoois,  1400  day-scholars:  2,065 
scholars  in  all;  number  of  attendants  on 
public  worship,  7,534.  The  Baptists  hare  2 
churches. 

SIMLA:  A  station  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  among  the  hills,  between 
the  Sutlej  and  Jumna,  situated  near  Saba- 
thoo,  and  elevated  7,200  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  is  a  sanatorium  for  invalids 
from  the  plains  of  India,  a  retreat  for  the 
civil  and  military  officers,  and  a  place  of 
fiishionable  resort  The  number  of  English 
houses  is  about  200.  The  country  around  it 
contains  a  numerous  population. 

SIMAO:  One  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago. 

SINGAPORE:  A  small  island  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Malay  peninsula, 
including  the  town  of  the  same  name.  In 
1836,  it  contained  a  population  of  29,984,  of 
whom  13,749  were  Chinese  settlers,  and 
9^632  Malays.  The  town  of  Singapore  is 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  island.  Its 
central  part  is  occupied  with  the  dwellings 
of  the  merchants,  and  the  military  canton- 
ments. The  Malay  quarter  is  at  the  east, 
and  the  principal  Chinese  commercial  quar- 
ter at  the  west  extremity.  The  junks  from 
China  bring  annually  a  large  number  of  Chi- 
nese settlers.  Most  of  the  artizans,  laborers, 
agriculturists,  and  shopkeepers,  are  Chinese. 
Smgapore  was  occupied,  for  a  number  of 
years  before  the  opening  of  the  Five  Ports, 
a»  a  Chinese  mission,  by  a  number  of  differ- 
ent societies ;  but  the  missions  there  have 
never  been  very  productive. 

SINDE:  A  station  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society,  a  little  east  of  Bombay. 

SINM Au :  A  town  in  the  south  of  Arra- 
can,  on  the  confines  of  Burmah ;  an  out-sta- 
tion of  the  Bassein  mission  of  the  American 
Baptist  Union. 

SMYRNA :  The  principal  city  of  Asiatic 
Turkey.  Of  the  cities  of  the  seven  churches 
addressed  in  the  Apocalypse,  Smvma  alone 
can  be  regarded  as  still  flourishing.  The 
modem  town,  which  has  long  been  the  em- 

E>rium  of  the  Levant,  contains  a  mixed  popu- 
tion  of  about  120,000.  It  is  a  station  of 
the  mission  of  the  Am.  Board  to  the  Arme- 
nians ;  also  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROPAGATION 
OF  THE  GOSPEL  IN  FOREIGN  PARTS : 
This  Society  received  its  charter  from  King 
William  lU.,  in  1701 ;  its  two  ^reat  object* 
being,  "  to  provide  for  the  ministrations  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  the  British  Colo- 
nies, and  to  propagate  the  Gospel  among  the 


native  inhabitants  of  those  countries.    The 
principal  efforts  of  this  Society,  however, 
have  been  directed  to  the  British  colonists, 
rather  than  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
in  general ;  and  therefore  it  assumes  more 
the  character  of  a  Home  than  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary enterprise.    Yet,  the  Society  have 
not  been  backward  to  embrace  opportunities 
of  preaching  the   Gospel  to  the  heathen. 
Though  occasional  assistance  in  books  and 
money  was  given  to  Jamaica,  Antigua,  New- 
foundland, and  other  islands,  for  fourscore 
years,  the  great  field  of  the  Society's  mis- 
sionary labor  was  the  continent  of  North 
America.    Shortly  alter  the  establishment 
of  the  Society,  missions  were  founded  in 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island. 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  ana 
the  Carolinas ;  and  the  ministers  who  were 
sent  to  take  charge  of  them  were  the  only 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  in  vast 
districts.    Among  other  missionaries  of  the 
Society,  the  celebrated  John  Wesley  received 
an  appointment  and  allowance,  in  1735,  as 
its  nrst  missionary  in  Georgia.    It  suose- 
qucntly  extended  its  operations,  and  now 
nas  missionaries  in  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
Newfoundland,  the  West  Indies,  the  East 
Indies,  South  Africa,  Seychelles,  Australia, 
Tasmania,  and  New-Zealand.     The  whole 
number  of  missionaries  now  maintained  by 
the  Society,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  491.    B^ 
sides  this,  it  supports  300  Divinity  students, 
catechists,  and  schoolmasters.    The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  location  of  the  mission- 
aries : 


DIOCESE. 


NOTA  BCOTXA.^.  ... 


OoLorr. 


Kova  ScotU 

Cape  Breton. 

Pruice  EdwarcTa  lelaod 
New  Bmnawiek... ... 

Canada  Baat 


'.. 


FasDcaiOKTOir — .. 

OlTBBSO 

MoyTBBAL... 

ToaovTO 

BvrsBT'8  Labd 

NawvoiniDLAaD — ...  'Newfoandlaod 

Labrador 


Canada  Wert 

Hudson's  Fy  Territory 


JiJIAIOA. 


BAEBAnoas 

AVTIOVA . 

OVIABA 

C  ALCirrr  A  .......... 

llioaAS ....... 

Bombay .. 

Colombo — ........ 

Oapb  Tow  v. ........ 


BiDBBT 

Nbwoastlb. 
Mblboubbb. 
Adblaidb... 


Bermndaa. 
Jamaica... 
Bahamae.. 


Nbw  Zbalajtd. 
Taskamia...... 


Tbistam  d'Aohuba... 


Benffal 

liadraa 

Bombay 

Ceylon 

Cape  of  CK>od  Hope... 

8t  uelena 

Now  Boaih  Wales.... 
New  North  Wales.... 

Port  Philip 

Sonth  Aastralia....... 

Western  Australia.... 

New  Zealand....  ..  .... 

Van  Dieman's  Land... 
Beyohelles 


134 

2| 
8 
9 
6 


Mlssionarli 


If 
1\ 


63 
40 
36 
42 
121 
1 


14 

6 

S 
10 

u 

1 
0 

20 

IT 

S 

u 

14 
8 

4 
1 

1 

401 
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Of  ibis  number)  74,  in  Canada  West,  aro 
supported  from  tne  interest  of  tbe  Clergj 
R^rre  Fund,  and  16,  in  Nora  Scotia,  bj  a 
Parliamentary  grant.  Tbe  following  state- 
ment sbowB  tbe  aggregate  receipts  in  periods 
of  twenty  jears.  tbe  arerage  annual  receipts, 
tbe  receipts  of  1849  and  lo50,  and  tbe  gene- 
ral aggregate  from  tbe  beginning: 

1769  to  1788,  £82,299  £4,114 

1789  «  1808,  75,616  3,780 

1809  «  1828,  386,749  19,337 

1829  «  1848,  1,018,888  50,944 

1849  67,489 

1850  62,365 

Grand  Total,    1,693,406 

Tbese  sums  bare^een  realized  by  annual 
subscriptions,  donations,  legacies,  collections, 
dividends.  Royal  Letters  for  collections  in 
cburches,  and  Parltamentary  grants. 

SOCIETY  ISLANDS :  A  group  of  Is- 
lands in  tbe  Soutbem  Pacific,  embracing 
Huabine,  Raiatea,  Tabaa,  Borabora,  M aurua, 
Tubai,  Moupiba.  and  Fenuaura,  baying  a 
population  of  10,000. 

SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  CONVENTION, 
Board  op  Missions  :  Tbe  Soutbem  Baptist 
Conyention  was  organized  in  1845,  in  conse- 
quence of  disagreement  between  tbe  nortb- 
ern  and  soutbem  portions  of  tbe  Baptist 
churcbes  on  tbe  subject  of  slavery,  when  a 
separate  Board  of  Missions  was  constituted 
for  tbe  soutb.  It  beld  its  first  annual  meet- 
ing at  Ricbmond,  Va.,  June  10,  1846,  on 
wbicb  occasion  its  two  first  missionaries 
were  designated  to  Cbina.  It  now  bas  a 
mission  to  Cbina,  witb  tbree  stations ;  and 
a  mission  to  Liberia,  witb  thirteen  stations. 
It  has  also  projected  a  mission  to  Central 
Africa,  the  ground  of  which  has  been  sur- 
veyed by  one  of  its  missionaries.  Tbe  whole 
amount  received  by  the  Board,  as  appears 
from  its  biennial  reports,  is  $118,262  22, 
being  an  annual  average  of  $14,782  77. 

SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS:  Tbe  islands 
which  lie  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  soutb  of  the 
Equator,  from  their  prominence  in  the  mis- 
sionary operations  of  tbe  present  century, 
have  become  generally  known  as  Tke  South 
Sea  blanda.  Under  this  designation,  we 
shall  include,  in  this  article,  tbe  following 
groups,  being  the  field  of  ooerations  in  the 
South  Sea,  occupied  by  tbe  London  Mission- 
ary Society,  viz. :  the  Uwrgian,  Society,  Aus- 
tral, Hervey,  Namffotor^  or  Samoa,  Pearly 
and  Marquesas  idands;  and  the  Friendly 
and  FMijee  Islands,  by  tbe  Wesleyan  Mission- 
ary Society. 

Th£  Georgian  Islands  are  situated  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean  between  17^  and  18^ 
south  latitude,  and  149^  and  153^  west  Ion- 

f'tude.      The  group    contains  six  islands, 
'ahUij  Eimeo,  Tabuaemarm,  or  Sir  Charles 


Sander^s  Isktnd,  Tetuaroa^  Mdtea,  and  Mse- 
tia, 

Tahiti  is  the  largest  of  these  islands,  and 
sometimes  gives  name  to  tbe  whole  group. 

Tahiti  was  visited  by  Captain  Cook,  and 
from  him  received  tbe  name  of  Otaheite,  but 
Tahiti  is  tbe  name  given  to  it  by  thenatiTcs. 
It  consists  of  two  peninsulas  united  by  an 
isthmus.  Tbe  largest  is  nearly  circular,  and 
about  20  miles  in  diameter.  The  smaller 
one  is  oval,  about  16  miles  long,  and  8 
broad.  The  circumference  of  the  whole  i6> 
land  is  108  miles.  Tbe  interior  is  mountain- 
ous, but  is  surrounded  by  a  border  from  2  to 
3  miles  wide,  of  low,  rich,  level  land,  which 
extends  from  tbe  base  of  the  mountains  to 
tbe  sea.  The  population  of  Tahiti  is  esti- 
mated at  about  10,000. 

Eimeo,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives, 
Moorea,  is  situated  about  2^  west  of  Tahiti 
It  is  about  25  miles  in  circumference.  The 
other  islands  though  equally  elevated  are  of 
smaller  extent 

The  Societt  Islands  include  HuoIujk, 
Raiatea,  Tahcui,  BorxdHmLMaunuL,  TubaL 
Moupiha,  and  Fenuaura,  The  population  of 
this  group  is  supposed  to  be  about  10,000. 

The  Austral  Islands  are  RaivaTai,  or 
High  Island,  Tubuai,  Rurutu,  Rimatm  and 
Rapa.  They  are  situated  between  22*  27' 
and  27<*  36'  south  latitude,  and  144**  11'  and 
150<>  47'  west  longitude.  The  popuhtion  Is 
about  1,000. 

Raivavai  is  one  of  the  most  important  is- 
lands of  this  group.  It  is  about  20  miles  m 
circumference,  mountainous  in  the  centre, 
but  has  considerable  low  land. 

Rapa  is  tbe  most  southeriy  of  the  Austral 
Islanas.  The  mountains  are  cram,  ao^ 
picturesque,  and  the  land  generallylertile. 

Tubuai  is  a  small  island  about  12  nules  in 
circumference  and  thinly  peopled. 

Rurutu  and  Ramatara  are  small,  and  bat 
little  is  known  of  either  of  them. 

The  Her  vet  Islands  are  situated  be- 
tween 19°  and  21**  soutb  latitude,  and  156* 
and  161°  west  longitude,  and  contain  a  pop- 
ulation of  16,000  or  18,000.  Tbe  hrgestand 
most  important  island  of  the  group  is  Raro- 
tonga.  This  beautiful  island  remaned  un- 
known until  1823.  It  was  then  discorered 
by  the  Rer.  Mr.  Williams,  an  English  mis- 
sionary. It  is  a  mass  of  mountains,  many 
of  which  are  high,  and  remarkably  romantic. 
Tbe  island  is  about  30  miles  in  circumference, 
and  has  several  good  harbors  for  boats.  Its 
population  is  about  7,000. 

mmgaia  is  20  or  25  miles  in  circamfer- 
ence,  and  contains  between  2^000  and  3,000 
inhabitants. 

Atiu  is  about  20  miles  in  circumference, 
billy,  but  not  mountunous.  It  is  a  rerf  Ter- 
dant  island,  and  contains  nearly  2^000  inhab- 
itants. 
Aitutaki  is  18  miles  in  drcomferenoe^  tJ^ 
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has  a  popalation  of  about  2,000.  The  hmd- 
scapes  on  this  island  are  rich  and  variegated. 

Mauke  is  a  small,  low  island,  disoorered 
by  Messrs.  Williams  and  Bourne  in  1823. 
Its  former  population  was  considerable,  but 
when  discovered  it  was  so  much  reduced  by 
repeated  wars  that  it  numbered  only  300. 

Mitiaro  is  a  still  smaller  island  lying  20 
miles  north-west  of  Mauke,  It  has  also  been 
nearly  depopulated  by  famine  and  wars,  so 
that  it  contains  not  more  than  100  inhabi- 
tants. 

Hervev's  Mand  is  the  one  from  which  the 
group  takes  its  name,  which  was  given  by 
Captain  Cook,  in  honor  of  Captain  Hervey. 

Trk  Navigators'  or  Samoa  Islands  are 
situated  between  10^  and  20^  south  latitude, 
and  169^  and  174^  west  longitude,  and  con- 
sist of  eight  islands^ikfanua)  OroaengOj  OftL 
TutuilOf  Updii,  ManonOj  Aborima^  and 
Savaiu 

Mdnua  is  a  small  and  almost  uninhabi- 
ted island,  circular  in  fonui  and  so'  elevated 
as  to  be.  visible  at  a  distance  of  40  or  50 
miles. 

Orosengfi  and  Ofu  are  two  small  islands, 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel. 

TutuUa  is  about  SO^miles  west  of  Orosenga. 
It  is  from  80  to  100  miles  in  circumference. 

U^u  is  between  150  and  200  miles  in 
circumference.  The  mountains  on  this  is- 
land are  very  high,  and  covered  with  verdure 
to  their  summits. ' 

Manono  is  about  5  miles  in  circumference, 
and  is  attached  to  Upolu  by  a  coral  reef. 

Aborima  is  a  small  island  about  2  miles 
m  circumference,  situated  half  way  between 
Manono  and  Savaii.  It  received  its  name, 
which  signifies  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  from 
its  shape.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  crater  of 
an  extinct  volcano. 

Savaii,  the  laigest  island  of  the  group,  is 
about  250  miles  in  circumference.  The 
mountains  are  very  high,  and  visible  at  a 
disUnoe  of  000  or  700  miles.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  this  group 
is  the  largest  and  most  populous  of  the  nu- 
merous clusters  in  the  Pacific  at  which  mis- 
sions have  been  conunenced.  Its  population 
is  estimated  at  160,000. 

The  Paumotu,  or  Pearl  Islands,  are  sit- 
uated between  17^  and  23^  south  Utitude, 
and  139"^  and  145"^  west  longitude.  The 
group  consists  of  a  large  numW  of  small, 
low  islands.  They  have  been  called  by  differ- 
ent names,  as,  the  Labyrinth,  the  Pearl  Is- 
lands, Paumotu,  th^  Palliser  Islands,  and  the 
Dangerous  Archipelago.  Some  of  the  islands 
have  received  the  name  of  Crescent,  Bow. 
Harp,  and  Chain,  which  have  been  regarded 
as  indicative  of  their  shape.  The  population 
is  3^000  or  4,000. 

Thx  Marquesas  Islands  are  situated 
about  7^  or  8^  north  of  the  Pearl  Ishmds, 


and  extend  from  7^  to  10^  south  latitude, 
and  from  138"^  to  140^  west  longitude.  They 
consist  of  two  clusters.  The  southern  clus- 
ter contains  five  islands.  They  were  called 
Marquesas  by  Alvaro  Mendano,  a  Spanish 
navigator,  in  honor  of  his  patron,  Marques 
Mendoza,  viceroy  of  Peru.  The  northern 
group  also  consists  of  five  islands,  and  as  it 
is  distinct  from  the  other  cluster,  it  has 
sometimes  been  called  by  another  name. 
Both  groups,  however,  are  usually  designa* 
ted  by  the  common  name  Marquesas.  The 
geographical  extent  of  the  united  groups  is 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Georgian  and  Society 
Islands,  but  the  population  is  supposed  to  he 
much  greater. 

Most  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  are  sur- 
rounded, at  a  distance  of  from  one  to  two 
miles  from  the  shore,  by  a  coral  reef,  or  belt 
of  coral  rock,  several  yards  in  width. 
Against  this  reef  the  waves  of  the  Pacific 
are  constantly  dashing,  and  being  impeded 
in  their  course,  rise  from  10  to  14  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  reef,  and  thus  form  a  beau- 
tifhl  liquid  arch.  From  the  outer  edge,  the 
reefs  shelve  away  underneath  into  deep  hol- 
lows. In  landing  from  canoes,  when  the  sea 
is  high,  there  is  danger  of  upsetting,  and 
being  forced  by  the  violence  of  the  waves 
into  these  awful  caverns,  from  which  escape 
would  be  impossible.  The  water  within  the 
reef  is  placid  and  transparent,  and  at  the 
bottom  may  be  seen  coral  of  every  shape  and 
color,  among  which  fishes  of  various  hues 
and  sizes  are  constantly  sporting.  In  most 
of  these  reefs  there  is  an  opening  lai|^ 
enough  to  admit  vessels,  through  which  a 
stream  of  water  enters  the  ocean. 

The  climate,  though  hotter  than  that  of 
Europe,  is  more  temperate  than  in  those 
parts  of  South  America  whose  latitude  is 
the  same.  *  Though  the  distance  of  the 
groups  from  the  equator  is,  on  an  average, 
only  17^,  they  are  surrounded  by  a  vast  ex* 
panse  of  water,  and  enjoy  almost  daily  a  re- 
freshing land  and  sea  breeze.  Still,  the  heat 
in  the  Tow  lands  is  constant,  and  often  ex- 
cessive. The  changes,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
neither  sudden  nor  violent,  and  the  warmth 
of  the  climate,  though  debilitating  to  Eu- 
ropeans, occasions  no  inconvenience  to  the 
natives. 

The  islands  are  for  the  most  part  hilly,, 
often  mountainous,  and  on  some  of  them  the 
mountains  rise  to  an  immense  height  The 
sides  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  ver- 
dure, and  at  their  bases  are  spread  fertile  and 
luxuriant  valleys.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
the  strongest  imagination  to  conceive  an 
earthly  paradise  more  lovely  than  is  to  be 
found  in  some  portions  of  the  South  Seals- 
lands.  Freed  from  the  usual  power  of  the 
tropical  heat,  and  fimned  by  the  soft  breezes 
of  a  perpetual  spring,  tiiese  delightful 
regions  present  to  the  eye  extensive  and 
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beautiful  yiewfi  of  hills  and  valleys,  forests 
and  streams.  The  scenery  is  in  general  fine, 
especially  on  the  island  of  Tahiti,  which 
abounds  in  landscapes  of  the  most  charming 
kind. 

Tet  the  beautiful  is  occasionally  mingled 
urith  the  terrible.  The  winds,  though  gener- 
ally moderate,  are  sometimes  violent  and 
tempestuous.  Whirlwinds  visit  the  islands 
and  produce  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences. 

Water-spouts  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  are  a  source  of  much  terror  to  the  is- 
landers. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  are  abundant.  Many  of  them 
are  invaluable  to  the  natives,  and  from  some 
of  them,  they  derive  almost  their  only 
means  of  subsistence.  The  trees  are  re- 
markable for  their  size,  and  the  beauty  of 
their  foliage  or  flowers.  Most  of  them  are 
evergreens,  and  often  present  an  appearance 
both  novel  and  interesting.  The  old  and  new 
leaves,  the  bud,  and  the  blossom,  the  young 
fruit,  and  the  ripe,  are  found  together 
throughout  the  year. 

The  most  valuable  trees  are,  the  bread- 
fruit, the  cocoamU,  the  caiidle-mUy  the 
autiy  or  paper-mulberry,  from  which  most  of 
their  material  for  making  cloth  is  derived ; 
besides  several  other  magnificent  trees,  very 
useful  for  their  timber. 

The  native  esculent  roots  are,  the  taro  or 
arumj  which  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  bread-fruit,  the  yam,  and  the  etDeet- 
potato. 

'  Many  of  the  most  valuable  tropical 
fruits  have  been  introduced  into  the  islands. 
Vines,  oranges,  limes,  and  other  plants  were 
brougnt  from  England  by  Captains  Cook, 
Blig^  and  Vancouver.  Citrons,  tamarinds, 
pino-apples,  figs,  and  coffee-plants  have  since 
iMen  introduced,  and  successfully  cultivated. 
Foreign  vegetables  do  not  generally  thrive. 

The  only  quadrupeds  originally  found  on 
the  islands  were  hogs,  dogs,  rats,  and  lizards. 
Rats  were  exceedingly  numerous,  and  at 
liangaia,  and  some  of  the  other  islands,  they 
"Were  a  common  article  of  food ;  but  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  they  ceased 
to  be  eaten.  So  numerous  wero  these 
animals  that  one  or  two  persons  wero  con- 
stantly kept  in  attendance  on  the  tables  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  them  off.  Horses, 
ASses,  cattle,  goats,  and  sheep,  have  all  been 
brought  to  the  islands,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  cattle  appear  to  thrive.  The 
•common  domestic  fowl  is  reared  in  great 
numbers  to  supply  the  vessels  that  touch  at 
the  islands  for  refreshment,  but  they  aro  lit- 
tle used  by  the  natives.  The  coast  abounds 
with  fish  and  turtle.  The  only  venomous 
reptiles  found  on  the  islands,  are  a  species 
of  centipedes,  and  a  small  kind  of  scorpion. 
Thero  aro  several  species  of  snakes,  all  of 


which  aro  esteemed  good  food  by  the  na- 
tives. 

Inhabitants. — ^The  islands  of  the  Padfio 
Ocean  are  inhabited  by  two  races  of  men, 
which  exhibit  traces  of  distinct  origin.  One 
race  is  characterized  by  a  black  skin  and 
crisped  hair.  The  other  resembles  the 
Malays.  The  skin  is  of  a  bright  copper 
color,  the  hiur  long,  black,  and  glossy.  The 
first  race  belongs  to  Australasia,  or  Western 
Pol^esia ;  the  latter  inhabit  Eastern  Poly- 
nesia, including  those  islands  in  the  Southern. 
Ocean  which  we  have  described.  Although 
the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  exhibit  the 
same  general  characteristics,  the  people  of 
each  cluster  are  marked  by  some  peculiari- 
ties.   Their  origin  is  involved  in  obscurity. 

Language, — Thero  are  eight  distinct  dia- 
lects in  the  Polynesian  language.  The  re- 
semblance which  exists  between  them  is^ 
however,  so  strong,  that  with  little  variation 
one  language  can  be  spoken  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  all  uie  islands.  It  abounds  in  vowels, 
and  all  their  syllables  end  with  a  vowel.  On 
this  account,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  it 
was  extremely  difficult  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  it  or  to  reduce  it  to  a  written  system. 

General  Characteristics. — ^The  inhabitants 
are  distinguished  by  vivacity,  and  move  with 
quickness  and  ease.  The  men  aro  generally 
tall,  often  more  than  six  feet  high.  Their 
forms  are  well  proportioned  and  symmetri- 
caL  The  women,  though  they  often  present 
elegant  models  of  the  human  figure,  aro  in- 
ferior, in  appearance,  to  the  other  sex.  The 
chiefs  aro  men  of  uncommon  size — a  fact 
which  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the 
different  treatment  which  the  sons  of  chiefs 
receive  in  infancy  and  childhood. 

Tattooing  was  common  in  most  of  the 
groups  of  tiie  Pacific.  It  was  considered  a 
personal  ornament,  and  was  practised  by  all 
classes,  and  by  both  sexes.  The  operation 
was  so  painful  that  a  whole  figure  could 
rarely  be  completed  at  once.  Much  taste 
and  elegance  were  often  displayed  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  figures.  They  were  first 
drawn  on  the  skin  with  a  piece  of  charooaL 
The  instruments  used  for  perforating  the 
skin  were  constructed  of  the  bones  of  birds 
or  fishes,  fastened  with  fine  thread  to  a 
small  stick.  The  coloring  fluid  was  made  of 
the  kernel  of  the  candle-nut,  baked,  and  re- 
duced to  charcoal,  and  then  mixed  with  oiL 
The  points  of  the  instrument  having  been 
dipped  in  this  fluid,  and  applied  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  a  blow  upon  the  handle 
punctured  the  skin  and  injected  the  dye. 

The  dress  of  the  islanders  was  various  in 
form,  color,  and  texture.  It  was  always 
light  and  loose,  and  often  elegant.  All 
classes  used  the  same  materials  for  clothing, 
and  the  dress  of  the  two  sexes  differed  but 
little.  Both  men  and  women  wore  folds  of 
cloth  round  the  body.    Some  of  the  former 
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wore  a  garment  extending  below  tlie  knee, 
open  at  the  sides,  with  a  hole  cat  in  the 
middle,  through  which  to  pass  the  head. 
The  women  wore  the  ahunpu  in  the  form  of 
a  scarf  oyer  their  shoulders.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  ornament  of  a  bunch  of 
flowers,  or  a  wreath  of  ooooannt  leaves,  with 
which  Uie  forehead  was  sometimes  sluded, 
the  head  was  uncorerod.  The  unmarried  fe- 
males wore  a  white  instead  of  a  red  mat^ 
were  neither  anointed  nor  colored  with 
rouge,  and  had  a  profusion  of  graceful  curis 
on  one  side  of  the  head,  while  the  other  was 
shayed.  The  females  generallj  wore  their 
hair  short,  the  men  sometimes  long,  some- 
times short  It  was  often  braided  in  a  kind 
of  cue  behind,  or  wound  in  a  knot  on  the 
top  of  the  head.  The  men  plucked  out  their 
beard  by  the  roots,  or  shaved  it  off  with  a 
shark's  tooth.  Some,  howeyer,  allowed  the 
beard  to  grow,  and  braided  it  together. 
Since  the  islanaers  have  become  civilized, 
they  all  shave  once  a  week,  and  the  chiefs 
more  frequently. 

The  mental  cavacity  of  the  South  Sea  Is- 
landers is  thought  by  the  missionaries  not 
to  be  inferior  to  that  of  Europeans.  Chil- 
dren learn  to  read,  write,  and  cypher,  and 
readily  commit  their  lessons  to  memory. 
Many  who  commenced  learning  the  alphabet 
at  thirty  or  forty  years  of  age.  were  able  to 
read  in  the  Testament  in  the  course  of 
twelve  months.  They  commit  to  memory 
with  ease  large  portions  of  Scripture,  and 
sometimes  whole  books.  They  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  use  of  numbers. 
They  are  remarkably  curious  and  inquisitive, 
and  some  of  them  are  ingenious  and  imita- 
tive. They  often  ask  questions  of  the  most 
interesting  character,  and  are  anxious  to  ac- 
quire knowledge. 

The  islanders  are  generous  and  hospitable. 
Their  native  mo<les  of  living  were  simple, 
requiring  little  exertion  to  supply  their 
wants,  and  thus  cultivating  habits  of  indo- 
lence. They  are  cheerful  and  good  natured ; 
but  their  domestic  habits  are  unsocial,  and 
their  hours  for  rest  and  meals  irregular.  They 
manifested  an  extreme  fondness  for  oma- 
ments  and  love  of  pleasure,  no  small  portion 
of  their  time  being  devoted  to  games  and 
sports. 

Marriage, — Among  the  Tahitians  mar- 
riages were  often  celebrated  when  the 
fexnales  were  twelve  or  thirteen  yeara  of 
ase,  and  the  males  two  or  three  yean  older. 
The  iparties  were  generally  betrothed  at  an 
early  age.  The  principal  part  of  the  mar^ 
riage  ceremony  consisted  in  the  bridegroom's 
throwing  a  piece  of  cloth  over  the  bride,  or 
the  friends  throwing  it  over  both. 

A£oral  QuxracUr. — In  the  (Yeoman  and 
Society  Islands,  infanticide  frevaued  to  an 
incredible  extent,  and  of  those  who  were 
suffered  to  live,  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Ellis,  that 


"their  years  of  childhood  and  youth  were 
passed  in  indolence,  irr^ularity,  and  unre- 
strained indulgence  in  whatever  afforded 
gratification." 

The  moral  habits  of  the  islanders  were, 
many  of  them,  such,  that  the  veil  of  oblivion 
ought  forever  to  hide  them  from  the  view. 
The  revolting  forms  in  which  human  de- 
pravity developed  itself  among  them  will 
not  b^  the  light  They  were  often  engaged 
in  savage  ware,  which  gave  them  a  ferocious 
character.  They  were  addicted  to  thievish 
habits,  and  to  robbery  and  plunder.  Their 
dances  and  other  amusements  were  conduct- 
ed with  shocking  indecency ;  their  conversa- 
tion was  low  and  vile,  and  chastity  was  un* 
known  among  them.  Some  of  them  were 
cannibals.  "Awfully  dark,  indeed/'  says 
Mr.  Ellis,  '^was  their  moral  character,  and 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  mildness  of 
their  disposition,  and  uie  cheerful  vivacity 
of  their  conversation,  no  portion  of  the  hu- 
man race  was  ever,  perhaps,  sunk  lower  in 
brutal  licentiousness  and  moral  degradation 
than  this  isolated  people." 

The  Arts. — Previous  to  their  interoourse 
with  Europeans,  the  use  of  iron  was  unknown 
to  the  natives.  Long  before  the  missiona- 
ries settled  among  them,  however,  many  of 
them  had  learnt  its  value  from  the  ships  that 
visited  their  coasts.  But  of  the  method  of 
working  it  they  were  still  ignorant  The 
houses  of  the  natives  were  little  more  than 
thatched  roofs  or  sheds,  supported  by  posts 
and  raften.  The  inside  of  the  chiefs'  houses 
was  often  ornamented  with  beautifully 
fringed  matting.  The  floor  was  covered 
with  long  dried  grass,  or  mats.  If  the 
family  was  large,  little  huts  were  sometimes 
erected  near  the  principal  building,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  children  and  servants 
at  night ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  houses 
contained  only  one  room.  Their  beds  con- 
sisted of  a  coarse  kind  of  matting,  made  of 
palm  leaves  woven  by  the  hand.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  household  furniture  consisted 
of  some  wooden  stools,  pillows,  and  a  few 
wooden  dishes.  The  pillows  were  ten  or 
twelve  inches  in  length,  and  four  or  five 
inches  high,  cut  out  of  a  single  piece  of 
wood,  and  curved  on  the  upper  side  so  as  to 
fit  the  head.  The  natives  were  accustomed 
to  sit  cross-logged  on  mats,  but  occasionally 
used  a  stool.  The  principal  dish  was  called 
umete.  Those  belonging  to  the  chiefs  were 
often  six  or  eight  feet  long,  a  foot  and  a  half 
wide,  and  twelve  inches  deep,  and  resembled 
a  canoe  rather  than  receptacles  for  food. 
The  dishes  in  common  use  were  two  or  three 
feet  long,  and  twelve  or  eighteen  inches 
wide.  Each  dish  had  four  feet  cut  out  of 
the  same  piece  of  wood.  The  papahia  or 
mortar  was  used  for  pounding  bread-fruit 
and  plantains,  which  was  done  with  a  stone 
pestle  called  a  pemi.    Their  drinking  cupa 
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and  yessels  for  WMhing  their  hands  w«re 
made  of  the  cocoa-nut  shell,  aad  were  often 
beautifnllj  carred.  A  piece  of  bamboo^cane 
was  their  only  substitute  for  a  knife,  but 
this  they  usea  for  a  yariety  of  purposes. 
Like  the  American  Indians,  they  obtained 
fire  by  rubbing  together  two  dry  sticks. 
Their  principal  agricultural  instrument  was 
a  short  stick,  and  their  only  tools  were  an 
adze  of  stone  and  chisels  of  bone.  Their 
cloth  and  mats  were  made  by  the  women, 
from  the  bark  of  trees. 

Wan,  at  most  of  the  islands,  were  fre^ 
quent  and  exceedingly  destructiye.  At  Her- 
yey's  Island,  they  occurred  so  often,  and 
were  so  exterminating  in  their  chaiacter, 
that  the  whole  population  was  at  one  time 
reduced  to  about  sixty.  A  few  years  after- 
wards, when  this  isluid  was  yisited  by  one 
of  the  missionaries,  it  Was  found  that  by  re- 
peated combats  this  littie  renmant  of  the 
former  population  had  become  smaller  still, 
80  that  fiye  men,  three  women,  and  a  few 
children  were  the  only  suryiyors.  When 
preparations  were  to  be  made  for  war,  eyery 
thing  else  was  neglected ;  for  war  was  con- 
sidered the  most  important  end  of  life,  and 
training  for  its  successful  pursuit  was  held 
in  the  highest  estimation.  In  time  of  war 
all  who  were  capable  of  bearine  arms  were 
called  on  to  join  the  forces  of  tiie  diieftain 
to  whom  they  belonged,  and  the  farmers 
were  obliged  to  render  militory  seryioe  when- 
eyer  their  landlord  required  it. 

War  was  seldom  proclaimed  hastily,  and 
the  preparatory  deliberations  were  firequent 
and  protracted.  Great  importance  was  at- 
tached to  the  will  of  the  gods.  If  they  were 
fayorable.  conquest  was  considered  as  sure  ; 
but  if  unrayorable,  defeat,  and  perhaps  deatii, 
was  certain.  For  the  puq>ose  of  ascertaining 
the  decision  of  the  gods,  diyination  was  em- 
ployed, and  in  connection  with  it,  offerings 
were  presented  to  the  diyinities  inyoked.  Suc- 
cess or  failure  was  inferred  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  animal  offered,  either  before  or  af- 
ter it  was  placed  on  the  altar.  The  yictorious 
party  pillaged  the  yillages  of  their  enemies, 
cut  down  and  destroyed  all  the  bread-fruit 
and  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  often  left  the  island 
almost  uninhabited.  The  yanquished  fled  to 
the  mountains,  where  they  were  pursued  by 
their  enemies,  and  sometimes  oyertaken  and 
slain.  Those  who  eluded  pursuit,  took  up 
their  residence  in  cayes  and  dens  of  the 
mountains,  and  sometimes  became  perfectiy 
wild.  Captiyes  taken  in  war  were  eitiier 
slain  on  the  spot,  or  sacrificed  to  the  gods. 
On  the  day  following  the  batUe,  the  bodies 
of  the  slain,  haying  suffered  the  greatest  in- 
dignities, were  o&red  to  Oro.  the  god  of 
war,  as  an  acknowledgmentofms  assistance. 
In  connection  with  their  wars,  the  natiyes 
were  accustomed  to  obserye  many  ceremo- 
nies, and  to  offer  human  sacrifices  to  Oro, 


whom  they  wlalied  to  preside  oner  the  vwj. 
Various  ceremonies  wtd  ofieriogB  to  the  BoiL 
tog^s^er  with  diyination,  also  aficompiniea 
the  nuJdng  of  peace. 

Govermneni, — Although  there  were  nuar 
points  of  reaemblanee  in  the  goyemment  oc 
the  different  duaters  of  ialanda  in  the  South 
Saa.  there  were  also  some  peouliarities  ui 
eacQ.  In  the  Society  lalands,  and  m  soma 
of  the  other  groups,  the  goyemment  mm 
hereditary  and  detpoUe,  The  diiefli  in  the 
island  <tf  Tongataboo  were  elected,  and  their 
power  limited.  Jh  the  Marquesas  and  Nayi- 
gators'  Islands,  each  tribe  was  goyemed  bj 
its  own  chief,  and  waa  indepen&nt  of  eyery 
other.  In  all  the  islands,  the  goyerameiit 
was  interwoyen  with  tbur  aystem  of  idol^ 
tiy.  The  god  and  the  Idng  w&n  geneiaUy 
supposed  to  share  the  authority  oyer  nmnr 
kind.    Next  in  rank  to  the  lung  waa  the 

2ueen,  who  ofben  goyemed  a  whole  iaUndL 
mmediately  on  the  birth  of  a  son  to  the 
king,  the  infant  waa  proclaimed  soyerdgn, 
and  the  father  became  a  sulject.  Ha,  bow- 
eyer,  oontinoed  to  transact  bnaineaa,  bat  paid 
the  same  homage  to  his  son  that  be  had  ba* 
fore  demanded  for  himself.  Ilie  kii^  and 
queen,  wheneyer  they  trayeled  by  land,  wmo 
always  carried  on  men's  ahouldera,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  number  of  "sacred  men,  or 
bearors,"  wbio-  relieyed  each  other  of  tlieir 
burdens.  The  distinction  between  king  and 
people  was  strongly  marked.  £yefy  thing 
connected  with  the  former,  eyen  the  groona 
on  which  he  trod,  was  considered  sacred,  and 
no  person  vraa  allowed  to  touch  either  the 
king  or  queen,  on  pain  of  death.  The  inaa* 
guration  of  the  Idng  took  place  some  yean 
before  he  arriyed  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
and  this  festiyal,  although  celebrated  In  a 
magnificent  manner,  was  marked  with  erimaa 
of  the  deepest  dye.  Each  district  had  its 
own  chi^  whose  power  in  that  district  waa 
supreme.  They  had  no  r^lar  code  of  lawL 
nor  any  court  of  justice.  The  people  ayenged 
their  own  injuries,  and  the  cniefe  punished 
with  death  or  banishment  Theft,  althoq^ 
common  amosff  them,  was  seyerely  punished. 
Religion, — ^The  islanders  generally,  and  es- 
pecially the  Samoana,  had  a  yague  idea  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  whom  they  r^arded  as  "  the 
Creator  of  all  tilings,  and  the  Author  of  tiieir 
mercies,"  called  TVui^aroo,  or  roaroo.  They 
belieyed  in  a  future  state,  but  their  ideas  re- 
specting it  were  yague  and  indefinite ;  aad 
their  notions  of  paradise  were  material  and 
sensual.  Idolatry  preyuled  at  most  of  the 
islands.  The  inliabitanta  of  aeyeral  of  tham 
worshiped  their  departed  ancestors ;  others, 
birds  and  insects,  while  the  grwter  pait  of 
them  had  gods,  tne  work  of  Uieir  own  hands. 
Their  gods  were  neuiy  a  hundred  in  number, 
and  eyery  femily  of  rank  had  its  tutelar  idoL 
So  great  was  tlieir  fear  of  the  gods,  that,  to 
ayert  their  anger,  they  would  not  only  devote 
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to  them  every  T&luable  article  the  j  possessed, 
but  murder  their  fellow  beii^s,  and  offer 
them  to  the  god.  The  worship  of  the  is- 
landers consisted  in  prayers,  offerings,  and 
tho  sacrifice  of  Tictims.  Their  prayers 
were  generally  Tain  and  useless  repeti- 
tions, f^dressed  to  the  god  in  a  loud  and 
unpleasant  tone  of  yoice.  Their  offerings 
included  "tho  fowls  of  the  air,  the  fishes  of 
the  sea,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  together  with  their  choicest 
manu&ctnres."  Domestic  altars,  or  those 
erected  near  the  corpse  of  a  departed  friend, 
were  small  squares  of  wicker  woric.  The 
altars  in  the  temples  were  usually  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  and  were  ornamented  with 

glantain  leaves,  and  covered  with  sacred 
on^hs.  The  animals,  when  presented  alive, 
received  the  sacred  mark,  and  were  allowed 
to  roam  at  liberty.  When  sbun,  great  care 
was  taken  that  a  bone  should  not  be  broken,, 
or  the  animal  disfigured  in  any  way.  l%e 
atmosphere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  maraes  was 
frequently  rendered  offensive  by  the  action 
of  the  heat  on  the  offerings  of  meat  left  on 
the  altar.  In  some  of  tl^  islands,  the  in- 
habitants inflict  injuries  on  themselves,  in 
connection  with  their  offerings. 

Besides  animals  and  fruits,  human  victims 
were  not  unfrequently  offered  to  the  gods. 
These  barbarous  rites  commonly  took  place 
in  time  of  war,  at  great  national  festivals,  or 
the  erection  of  temples,  and  during  the  ill- 
ness of  the  king  and  chieft.  The  victims 
were  generally  captives  taken  in  vrar,  or 
persons  who  had  rendered  themselves  odious 
to  the  king.  At  the  request  <^  the  priest,  a 
stone  was  sent  by  the  king  to  the  diief  of 
the  district  where  the  person  selected  as  a 
victim  resided.  If  the  stone  was  received, 
it  was  an  indication  that  the  requisition 
would  be  complied  with.  Gertun  districts 
were  regarded  as  iabUy  or  devoted.  From 
these  districts,  and  generally  from  ikmilies 
where  one  victim  had beenpreviously  taken, 
another  was  demanded.  Wnen  it  was  known 
that  any  ceremonies  were  near,  at  which  hu- 
man sacrifices  would  be  oflRsred,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  devoted  families  fled  to  the 
mountains  or  caves,  and  remained  till  the 
ceremonies  were  jMMt.  The  victims  were 
generally  unconscious  of  danger,  till  they 
were  seised,  or  stunned  by  a  blow.  Their 
doom  was  then  fixed,  and  their  death  certain. 
The  account  whicn  has  here  been  given 
does  not,  however,  apply  to  the  religious 
system  of  tho  natives  of  the  Samoas,  or 
Navigators'  Islands.  They  had  neither  tem- 
ples nor  altars,  and  practised  none  of  the 
barbarous  ritos  that  were  observed  at  some 
of  the  other  groups.  The  form  of  supersti- 
tion most  prevalent  at  the  Samoas  was  the 
worship  of  the  etu.  This  consisted  of  some 
bird,  fishj  or  reptiles  in  which  they  supposed 
that  a  spirit  residea.  It  was  not  uncommon 


to  see  an  intelligent  looking  chief  praying  to 
a  fiy,  an  ant,  or  a  lisard. 

The  islanders  generally  had  both  stated 
and  occasional  seasons  of  worship.  The  lat- 
ter were  observed  in  times  of  national  car 
lamities,  such  as  the  desolation  of  war,  or 
the  illness  of  their  rulers.  At  the  close  of 
war,they  were  accustomed  to  perform  certain 
ceremonies,  the  object  of  which  was  to  purify 
the  land  from  the  defilement  occasioned  by 
tho  incursions  of  an  enemy.  In  connection 
with  these  ceremonies,  prayers  were  offered 
to  the  gods,  that  they  would  cleanse  the  land 
from  pollution.  It  was  then  considered  safe 
to  remain  on  the  soil  ;^t  if  the  ceremony 
had  been  neglected,  death  woidd  have  been 
anticipated.  The  ilmess  of  the  king  or  chiefii 
was  supposed  to  have  been  owing  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  fl;ods,  on  account  of  some 
offenoe  committed  either  by  them  or  the  peo- 
ple. Prayers,  if  offered  frequently,  were 
supposed  to  avert  anger  and  prevent  death. 
Costly  offerings  always  accompanied  their 
prayers  to  the  god,  and  the  value  of  the  gift 
was  in  jproporaon  to  the  rank  of  the  chief. 
Wh<^  fields  of  plantains,  and  a  hundred  pigs 
have  often  been  presented  to  a  god  at  once. 
If  recovery  followed  these  ceremonies,  the 
gods  were  supposed  to  be  pacified,  but  it 
death  ensued,  they  were  considered  as  inex- 
orable, and  were  destroyed. 

Religious  ceremonies  were  connected  with 
almost  every  event  of  their  lives.  An  ttbu, 
or  prayer,  was  offered  before  they  ate  their 
food,  when  they  tiUed  their  ground,  planted 
their  gardens,  built  their  houses,  launched 
their  canoes,  cast  their  nets,  and  commenced 
or  concluded  a  journey. 

Their  "  first  fruits  "  were  always  present- 
ed to  the  gods.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
they  observed  a  national  festival,  which  was 
considered  as  an  annual  acknowledgment  to 
the  gods.  A  sumptuous  banquet  was  pro- 
vided, after  which  each  individual  visited  his 
fiunily  marae  or  temple,  to  offer  pnyers  for 
the  spirits  of  departed  friends.  Witchcraft 
and  sorcery  were  common  among  them. 

MISSIONS. 

London  Missionart  Society. — Georgian 
Manda, — ^In  1796,  this  Society  purclused 
the  ship  Duff,  and  aent  her  out  under  tho 
command  of  Capt.  James  Wilson,  who  had 
retired  from  the  East  India  service  several 
years  before,  with  twenty-nine  missionaries. 
They  left  Portsmouth  on  the  23d  of  Septem- 
ber, and  arrived  in  safety  at  Tahiti  on  the 
4th  of  March  following.  On  their  arrival, 
seventy-four  canoes,  each  canying  about 
twenty  natives,  put  off  from  the  shore,  and 
rowed  rapidly  towards  them.  About  one 
hundred  of  the  natives  came  on  board,  and 
began  to  dance  and  caper  about  the  deck  in 
the  most  firantic  manner.  When  their  aston- 
ishment and  delight  had  in  some  measure 
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subsided,  many  of  them  Tolantarily  left  the 
vessel,  and  others  were  sent  away  bv  a  ven- 
erable old  man,  a  near  relation  of  tne  royal 
family,  called  Manne  Manne.  They  after- 
wards landed,  and  were  presented  by  the 
king  with  a  honse,  built  oy  his  father  for 
Oapt.  Blich — a  spacious  building,  108  feet 
long  and  48  wide. 

The  island  had  been  visited  by  two  Spanish 
Catholic  priests,  in  1774,  who  resided  about 
ton  months  on  the  island,  but  effected  nothing. 

Captain  Wilson,  through  the  medium  of  a 
Swede  who  acted  as  interpreter,  informed 
Otu,  the  king,  of  the  object  and  design  of  the 
voyage.  The  king  r^^ived  the  coramunicar 
tion  with  favor,  and  formally  ceded  the  whole 
district  of  Matavai  to  Captain  Wilson  and 
the  missionaries ;  but  the  missionaries  were 
not  expected  to  appropriate  the  land  to  their 
own  use  to  the  exclusion  of  the  original  pro- 
prietors. 

The  Duff  now  proceeded  on  her  way  to 
the  Friendly  Islands,  where  ten  missionaries 
were  landed.  Captain  Wilson  then  visited 
the  Marquesian  Islands,  and  left  one  mis- 
sionary there,  after  which  he  returned  again 
to  Tahiti.  He  found  all  the  missionaries  in 
good  health,  and  learned  with  pleasure  from 
them  that  the  natives  continued  to  treat 
them  as  friends,  and  that  they  had  furnished 
them  with  abundant  supplies  of  food.  On 
the  4th  of  August,  1797,  he  sailed  from  Ma- 
tavai, taking  with  him  one  of  the  mission- 
aries, who  expressed  a  desire  to  return ;  and 
on  his  arrival  in  England,  the  society  ob- 
served a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  for  the 
success  that  had  attended  the  voyage.  This 
day  was  kept  on  the  first  Monday  of  the 
month,  the  same  that  has  since  been  observed 
as  the  Monthly  Concert.  Dr.  Haweis  preached 
on  the  occasion,  and  such  was  the  effect  of 
his  appeal,  that  the  very  next  day  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  passed  a  resolution  to  un- 
dertake another  voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
In  the  latter  part  of  December,  1798,  the 
Duff  sailed  from  England,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Thomas  Robson,  on  her 
second  voyage,  with  a  reinforcement  of  twen- 
ty-nine missionaries.  Ton  of  them  were 
married,  five  were  ordained  ministers,  two 
were  acquainted  with  medicine  and  surgery, 
and  most  of  the  others  were  botanists,  agri- 
culturists, and  artisans.  On  the  13th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1799,  a  little  less  than  two  months 
from  the  time  of  leaving  England,  the  Duff 
and  all  the  missionaries  on  board  were  cap- 
tured off  Cape  Frio  by  the  Buonaparte,  a 
French  privateer.  They  were  taken  to  Monte 
Video,  where  they  remained  several  weeks. 
The  Captain  of  the  privateer  appears  to  have 
l>ecn^a  kind-hearted  man,  and  expressed 
great  sympathy  for  the  missionaries,  saying, 
that  if  he  had  known  who  they  were  and  the 
^iise  in  which  thoy  were  engaged,  he  would 
**'      given  five  hundred  pounds  out 


of  his  own  pocket  than  to  have  met  with 
them.  By  his  kindness  the  missionaries 
were  at  length  furnished  with  a  passage  to 
Rio  Janeiro.  On  their  way  to  that  port 
they  were  again  taken  captive  by  a  Portu- 
guese frigate  bound  to  Lisbon.  During  this 
voyage,  the  missionaries  suffered  not  only 
from  want  of  proper  accommodations  and 
food,  but  from  the  inhuman  conduct  of  the 
Captain  of  the  frigate.  On  their  arrival  at 
Lisbon,  September  22d,  they  were  set  at 
liberty,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  of 
their  number  who  had  died,  returned  to 
England. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king  and  chiefs  con- 
tinued friendly  to  the  missionaries,  and  sup- 
plied them  liberally  with  such  things  as  the 
island  afforded.  Several  of  the  missionaries 
had  been  selected  on  account  of  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  mechanic  arts  ;  and  the 
surprise  of  the  natives  was  great,  on  seeing 
their  tools,  and  the  readiness  with  whidi 
they  were  used,  but  particularly,  in  the  work- 
ingof  iron. 

While  some  of  the  missionaries  were  em- 
ployed in  making  the  natives  acquainted  wiUi 
the  arts,  others  were  diligently  exploring  the 
adjacent  country,  and  planting  the  seeds 
which  they  had  brought  from  Europe.  They 
all  began  to  apply  themselves  diligently  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  language,  which  proved 
to  be  a  most  laborious  undertaking. 

In  1798,  in  consequence  of  attempting  to 
assist  Captain  Bishop,  of  the  ship  Nautilust, 
in  recovering  two  of  his  sailors,  wWhad  de- 
serted with  the  ship's  boat,  four  of  the  mis- 
sionaries were  seized  by  a  party  of  natives, 
who  attempted  to  drown  them ;  and  it  was 
thbught  that  the  outrage  was  committed 
with  the  sanction  of  Otu,  the  young  kii^. 
However,  they  were  rescued  by  some  of  the 
natives,  and  taken  to  Pomare,  the  old  king ; 
who,  with  his  oueen^  treated  them  kindly, 
restored  several  articles  which  had  be^ 
taken  fh>m  them,  and  sent  them  home  in  his 
own  boat.  But,  in  consequence  of  this  oc- 
currence, eleven  of  the  missionaries,  con- 
sidering their  lives  in  danger,  determined  to 
leave  the  island,  in  the  ship  that  was  then 
there.  Pomare,  with  much  persuasion,  in- 
duced Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eyre,  and  five  single  mis- 
sionaries to  remain ;  but  the  departure  of  the 
remainder  of  the  eleven  crippled  the  mission 
very  much.  Those  who  remained  now  deemed 
it  expedient  to  give  up  to  Pomare  their  public 
stores,  and  all  the  property  thev  possessed, 
together  with  the  blacksmith's  shop  and  the 
tools.  But,  notwithstanding  this  precaution, 
they  were  frequently  alarmed  by  intelligence 
that  the  mission-house  was  marked  out  for 
destruction,  and  they  were  several  times 
plundered  of  vaioable  articles.  Hc^tilities 
also  commenced  in  the  district  of  Pare,  in 
consequence  of  the  execution,  by  order  of 
Pomare,  of  two  of  the  men  who  had  so 
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craeUjr  treated  the  miasionaries.  The  in- 
habitants rose  in  arms  to  rcYeneo  their  death ; 
and  when  peace  was  offered  uiem,  they  re- 
jected it.  Pomare  therefore  attacked  them 
with  a  numerous  force,  drore  them  to  the 
mountains,  killed  fourteen  of  their  number, 
and  burnt  forty  or  fifty  houses.  Otu,  and 
his  father  Pomare,  not  being  on  friendly 
terms,  Manne  Miume,  the  chief  priest,  taking 
sides  with  Otu,  formed  a  league  with  him  to 
deprive  Pomare  of  all  authority  in  Tahiti. 
They  made  war  upon  the  district  of  Matarai, 
put  the  inhabitants  to  flighty  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  land.  The  triumnh  of  the  old 
priest,  howeyer,  was  short,  romaro  gare 
private  directions  to  Idia,  the  queen,  to  pro- 
cure his  assassination.  At  the  earnest  solici- 
tation of  his  mother,  Otu,  though  in  the 
closest  alliance  with  Manne  Miume,  con- 
sented to  his  death.  This  eyent  appeared  to 
unite  in  one  interest  Otu  and  his  father. 
The  inhabitants  of  Hfttayai  left  their  places 
of  retreat)  and  havine  presented  a  peace- 
offering,  re-occupied  tneir  land.  The  mis- 
sionaries resumed  their  attempts  to  instruct 
the  natiyes,  but  continued  to  meet  with  much 
to  discount  them,  not  only  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  language,  but  from  the  insensi- 
bility of  the  natives. 

In  November,  1799,  the  missionaries  were 
called  to  mourn  over  the  death  of  Mr.  Lewis, 
one  of  their  number.  For  some  months  pre- 
vious to  this  event)  his  conduct  had  been 
such  as  to  excite  the  fears  of  his  brethren, 
and  lead  them  to  feel  the  utmost  solicitude 
respecting  him.  Soon  after  the  departure 
of  the  Nautilus,  he  eicpressed  his  intention 
of  uniting  in  marriage  with  a  native  female, 
but  as  the  missionaries  considered  her  as  an 
idolatress,  they  endeavored  to  dissuade  him 
from  it.  Mr.  Lewis,  however,  persevered  in 
his  determination,  on  account  of  which  the 
connection  that  had  subsisted  between  him 
and  the  other  missionaries  was  dissolved. 
He  removed  from  the  mission-house  to  an- 
other part  of  the  district^  but  was  still  con- 
stant in  attendance  on  public  worship,  and 
industrious  in  the  cultivation  of  his  garden. 
As  soon  as  the  report  of  his  death  reached 
the  missionaries,  they  hastened  to  his  house, 
where  they  found  his  body,  which  presented 
indications  that  he  had  been  murdered. 
Soon  after  this  the  small  band  was  again  re- 
duced, by  the  departure  of  Mr.  Harris  to 
New  South  Wales ;  but  his  place  was  sup- 
plied in  the  January  folloidng,  by  the  retuni 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  from  Port  Jackson. 

Until  the  year  1800,  public  worship  was 
held  in  the  mission  house ;  but  on  the  5th 
of  March,  of  that  year,  the  missionaries,  with 
the  assistance  of  several  of  the  natives,  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  chapel.  The  mate- 
rials were  mostly  furnished  by  the  chiefs, 
and  when  it  was  nearly  completed,  Pomare 
sent  9.  fish  as  an  offering  to  «fesus  Christy  re- 


questing that  it  might  be  hung  up  in  the  new 
chapel.  This  was  the  first  bailing  erected 
in  tne  South  Sea  Islands  for  the  worship  of 
the  true  God.  At  the  time  of  its  completion 
the  missionaries  indulged  the  hope  of  seeing 
it  regularly  filled  with  worshipers ;  but  they- 
were  obliged  early  in  the  year  1802,  to  puU 
it  down  in  order  to  prevent  its  afforoing 
shelter  to  their  enemies,  or  being  set  on  fire. 

The  missionaries  continued  to  labor  among 
the  people,  but  without  any  apparent  success. 
Their  situation  was  in  many  respects  im- 
proved, but  their  property  was  still  exposed 
to  the  thefts  of  the  natives,  and  their  feelings 
constantiy  tried  by  the  apathy  of  the  de- 
graded beings  for  whose  benefit  they  wero 
makine  such  sacrifices. 

In  uie  month  of  June,  1800,  the  mission- 
aries were  visited  with  a  new  and  unexpected 
affliction.  Mr.  Broomhajl,  who  had  for  some 
time  evinced  much  coldness  and  indulgence  in 
respect  to  religious  things,  at  lenj^h  avowed 
that  his  sentiments  had  b^me  entirely  change 
ed,  and  that  he  no  longer  believed  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  or  the  reality  of  a  divine 
influence  on  the  mind.  His  companions  en- 
deavored to  remove  his  skepticism ;  but,  fail- 
ing in  their  ^forts,  they  separated  him  from 
their  communion,  and  he  soon  afterwards  left 
the  island.  The  brethren  followed  him  with 
their  prayers,  but  for  years  received  no  ac- 
count of  him.  At  length  he  made  himself 
known  to  the  Baptist  misrionaries  at  Seram- 
pore,  and  conversed  freely  with  them  respect- 
ing his  state.  He  appeared  deeply  penitent, 
renounced  his  erroneous  sentiments,  and  pro- 
fessed his  belief  in  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
revelation.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  embarked 
on  another  voyage  firom  which  he  never  re- 
turned, and  nothing  has  since  been  heard  of  him. 

In  July,  1801,  a  reinforcement  of  eight  mis- 
sionaries arrived  at  Tahiti  from  England. 
The  number  of  missionaries  now  amounted  to 
thirteen,  who  were  organized  into  a  regular 
body,with  rules  for  the  regulation  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

In  1802,  the  missionaries  who  had  been 
longest  on  the  island  had  acquired  so  much  of 
the  language  as  to  be  able  to  preach  to  the 
natives  in  their  tongue.  Early  in  that  year, 
Messrs.  Nott  and  Elder  made  the  first  mis- 
sionary tour  of  Tahiti,  and  in  a  little  more 
than  thirty  days  preached  in  nearly  every  dis- 
trict The  natives  seemed  interested  in  the 
account  of  the  creation,  and  asked  varioos 

Questions  about  Jehovah,  and  his  Son  Jesus 
/hrist  Some  of  them  were  much  affected  by 
the  exhibition  of  Jesus  as  the  atonement  for 
sin,  others  said  they  desired  to  pray  to  the 
true  Ood,  but  were  afraid  to  do  so  lest  the 
gods  of  Tahiti  should  destroy  them.  But  at 
tills  time  a  serious  war  broke  out,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  kine  having  taken  their  national 
idol,  Oro,  from  we  district  of  Ateharu,  by 
force ;  which,  for  a  time,  interrupted  the  ope- 
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rations  of  the  miBBion.  For  maaj  jeare  the 
miBsionarieB  were  treated  with  ndicnle  and 
contempt,  and  their  hearts  were  often  gnered 
to  see  the  same  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
cruelty,  which  they  foond  on  their  arrival,  still 

Sreyail  among  the  heathen.  Sometimes  when 
ley  had  gone  to  every  house  in  a  village,  and 
the  people  had  not  only  promised  to  attend 
their  meeting,  but  had  actually  set  out  with 
them,  they  found  on  reaching  the  appointed 
place,  that  only  two  or  three  had  arriV^  there. 
Those  that  came  often  brought  with  them  dogs 
or  cocks,  which  they  would  set  to  fighting 
outside  the  circle  of  persons  to  whom  the  mis^ 
sionaries  were  preaching.  In  addition  to  these 
and  similar  trials,  they  were  sometimes  charg- 
ed with  being  the  authors  of  all  the  disasters 
of  the  people,  and  especiallv  with  bdng  the 
cause  of  all  the  diseases  whicn  prevailed  among 
them,  and  which  they  snppos^  were  brought 
upon  them  by  the  influence  of  the  foreigners 
with  their  Qod. 

In  S^t  1803,  old  King  Pomare,  who  had 
always  been  their  friend,  died.  Before  his 
death  he  recommended  them  to  the  protection 
of  his  son,  Otu,  who  now  assumed  the  name  of 
Pomare.  S^Iy  in  1805,  they  had  formed  a 
vocabulary  of  Tahitian  words,  and  prepared  a 
catechism  in  the  language.  Th^  had  also 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  instruction 
of  the  children. 

The  king  had  for  some  time  aptdied  himself 
to  writing,  and  had  become  so  fond  of  using 
his  pen,  and  his  progress  was  so  rapid,  that  in 
the  beginning  of  1807  he  was  able  to  address 
a  letter  to  the  Missionary  Societv  of  London. 
He  first  composed  it  in  the  Tahitian  language, 
and  afterwards  transcribed  the  T^^ngltali  trans- 
lation which  was  made  for  him. 

In  October  of  this  year,  Mr.  Davies  opened 
a  school  for  boys  in  a  part  of  the  mission- 
house,  and  was  so  much  encouraged  that  he 
composed  a  spelling-book  in  the  Tahitian  lan- 
guage, which  was  sent  to  England  and  printed. 

^ear  the  dose  of  1807,  the  mission  sustain- 
ed a  heavy  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 
He  was  a  man  of  ardent  piety  and  great  per- 
severance, who  for  ten  vears  had  labored  unre- 
mittingly to  bring  the  heathen  to  a  knowle^ 
of  the  truth. 

^  In  November  of  the  following  year  a  rebel- 
lion broke  out,  and  the  kinr  was  defeated. 
The  missionaries  were  compelled  to  leave  the 
island,  their  premises  being  destroyed,  and  all 
their  labor  apparently  lost.  All  of  them,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Nott,  embarked  the 
first  opportunity  from  Huahine,  and  arrived  at 
Port  Jackson,  New  South  Wales,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1810,  Mr.  Nott  remaining  on  the  island 
of  Eimeo,  But  it  was  not  long  before  they 
received  letters  tram  King  Pomare,  expressing 
the  deepest  sorrow  at  their  absence,  and  in- 
viting them  to  return  as  soon  as  possible. 
And  in  the  autumn  of  1811,  five  of  them  re- 
joined Mr.  Nott,  at  Eimeo.  Thgr  were  receiv- 


ed with  joy  by  tin  king.  During  thdr  th- 
sence  he  had  scmpdoiisly  observed  the  Cbm- 
tian  Sabbath,  mad  he  now  expressed  the 
deepest  contrition  on  account  of  his  pest  life. 
He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  reading  and 
writing  and  in  earnest  inquiries  about  God, 
and  ue  way  of  acceptance  through  Jesus 
Christ  He  had  for  .some  time  pa^  diown 
contempt  for  the  ido'b  of  liis  ancestors,  and 
expressed  a  desire  to  be  taught  a  more  excd- 
lent  way,  that  he  might  obtun  the  favor  of 
the  true  Qod.  This  change  in  the  king's  views 
had  been  noticed  by  his  subjects  with  the  most 
fearful  i^prehensions.  They  were  powerluDy 
affected  on  one  occasion,  when  a  nreseitt  was 
brought  him  of  a  turtle,  an  animal  whidi  had 
always  been  held  sacred,  and  which  it  was 
customary  to  dress  with  sacred  fire  within  the 
precincts  of  the  temple,  part  of  it  being  inva- 
riably offered  to  the  idol.  The  attenda&ts 
were  proceeding  with  the  turtle  to  the  marae, 
when  Pomare  called  them  back,  and  told  them 
to  prepare  an  oven  to  bake  it,  in  his  own  kitch- 
en, and  serve  it  up,  without  offisriAg  it  to  the 
idoL  The  people  around  were  astonished,  and 
could  hardly  believe  that  the  king  was  in  a 
state  of  sanity,  or  was  really  in  eartKst  The 
king  repeatea  his  direction ;  a  fire  was  made, 
the  turtle  baked,  and  served  up  at  the  next 
repast  The  people  of  the  king's  houadiold 
stood  in  mute  expectation  of  some  fiaarfnl  visi- 
tation of  the  anger  of  the  god  as  soon  as  a 
morsel  of  the  &fa  should  be  touched.  The 
kin^  cut  up  the  turtle,  and  began  to  eat  it, 
inviting  some  that  sat  at  meat  with  him  to  do 
the  same,  but  no  one  could  be  induced  to 
touch  it,  as  they  all  expected  every  moment  to 
see  him  either  expire  or  writhe  in  strong  coa- 
vulsions ;  and  altnough  the  meal  was  finidied 
without  any  evil  resdt,  th^  carried  away  the 
dishes  with  many  expressions  of  astonidioieDit 
confidently  expecting  that  some  judgment 
would  overtake  him  before  the  morrow. 
Pomare  now  recjuested  baptism,  but  the  mifr- 
sionaries  judged  it  expedient  to  defer  it  till  he 
received  more  uastmcticm. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  the  missioBaries, 
two  chiefe  arrived  from  Tahiti,  and  invited  Po- 
mare to  retum  and  resume  his  government  in 
that  island.  After  his  dq)arture  they  were 
cheered  by  the  accounts  which  they  recei^ 
from  time  to  time  of  his  effwts  to  cnlii^toi 
hifl  subjects ;  and  one  of  the  misBkmarieB  who 
visited  Tahiti,  returned  with  the  report  that  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  had  been  awakened  aaong 
scone  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  island,  and 
that  two  of  those  whcnn  they  had  formerbr  in- 
structed, occasionally  met  to  pray  to  God. 
Messrs.  Scott  and  Hayward  were  then  sent  to 
visit  Tahiti ;  and  the  morning  after  tiieir  arri- 
val they  retired  to  the  bushes  near  thdr  logg- 
ings for  meditation  and  pra^,  when  Mr. 
Scott  heard  a  native  oigaged  m  prayer  in  bis 
own  mother-tongue.  "It  was  the  first  native 
voice  in  praise  and  prayer  that  he  had  ever 
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luord,  and  he  Intened  almost  entranced  with 
the  appropriate  and  ^[lowing  language  of  de- 
Yotion  employed,  nntil  his  feelings  coold  be 
restrabed  no  longer.  Tears  of  joy  started 
ftom  his  gladdened  eyc^  and  rolled  in  swift 
snccesrion  down  his  cheeks,  while  he  could 
Rarcelv  forbear  mstiing  to  liie  spot,  and  clasp- 
ing in  his  arms  the  nnconsdons  anthor  of  his 
entacy.  The  name  of  the  nattre  was  Oito. 
He  had  formerly  been  an  inmate  of  the  mission 
fimilr,  and  had  there  been  instracted  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God. 

Since  the  return  of  tiie  kins  to  Tahiti,  Oito 
had  been  with  him  occasionaSv,  and  some  re- 
marks from  him  had  awakenea  convictions  of 
sin.  Having  no  one  to  direct  him,  and  not 
knowing  how  to  obtain  relief,  he  applied  to 
Tuahme,  who  had  for  a  long  time  h^  with 
the  misBionaries.  Toahine  was  in  a  state  of 
mind  similar  to  that  of  Oito.  Their  conversa- 
tion strengthened  their  impesBions,  and  thqy 
resolved  to  retire  to  the  VBlteys  for  meditation 
and  prayer.  This  oonne  at  &vt  excited  ridi- 
cnle,  bn^  after  a  time,  several  yovng  persons 
united  with  them,  and  this  little  band,  without 
an;^  missionary  to  suide  them,  agreed  to  re- 
frain from  the  worship  of  th^  idols,  and  from 
tiie  evil  practices  of  their  country,  and  to  ob- 
serve the  Sabbath  day,  and  to  worship  J^o- 
tmhonly. 

^  Tnahine  afterwards  became  a  valuable  as- 
sistant to  the  missionaries,  not  only  as  a  teach- 
er in  the  schools,  bat  ako  in  translating  the 
Scriptures  into  the  native  language.  He  sub- 
sequently accompanied  one  of  the  missionaries 
to  Baiatea,  atid  was  appointed  deacon  in  the 
native  church  there,  a  station  which  he  con- 
tinued to  fill  till  his  death,  in  1827.  He  was 
much  respected  by  the  people,  and  died  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  consolations  of  the  Go^, 
at  the  age  of  for^'five. 

After  making  the  tour  of  the  island,  Messrs. 
Scott  and  Hayward  returned  to  Eimeo,  taking 
with  them  Tuahine  and  Oito,  tiiat  they  might 
attend  the  school  whidi  had  been  opened 
there.  At  a  meeting  held  at  Eimeo,  after  the 
dedication  of  a  new  chapel,  in  July.  1813, 
SI  natives  declared  that  thev  had  ah-eady  cast 
awav  their  idols,  and  desired  that  their  names 
might  be  written  down  as  those  who  were 
determined  to  worship  the  true  God.  To  this 
number  11  others  were  soon  addted,  among 
whom  were  Taaroarii,  a  young  chief  of  Hua- 
hJne,  and  Matapnupnn,  the  chief  prittt  of 
Huahine,  who  had  long  been  one  of  the  prin- 
dpal  supporters  of  idolatry  in  that  isumd. 
The  missionaries  held  frequent  meetings  with 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to  them 
the  doctrines  of  revelation,  and  uniting  with 
them  in  Melal  worship.  iW  had  the  satis- 
foction  of  hearing  some  of  the  new  converts 
lead  in  prayer,  and  were  surprised  and  mtified 
with  their  fluencv  and  fervor,  as  well  as  the 
appropriateness  of  their  language. 

On  <me  of  lir.  Scott's  visits  to  the  resideBee 


of  Taaroarii,  to  preach  to  his  people,  Patil, 
the  priest  of  Papctoai,  expressea  his  intention 
of  briuffine  out  his  idols  the  dav  following, 
and  publicly  burning  them.  In  the  forenoon 
of  the  next  day,  the  preparati(His  were  made ; 
and  the  news  ^reading,  multitudes  assembled 
to  witness  what  they  considered  a  daring  act 
of  impiety. 

A  short  time  before  sunset  Patii  appeared, 
and  ordered  his  attendants  to  apply  fire  to  the 
pile.  This  being  done,  he  haBtened  to  the 
sacred  depositoiy  of  his  gods,  brought  them 
out*  and  laid  them  down  on  the  ground.  They 
were  small  carved  wooden  images,  rude  imit»- 
tions  of  the  human  figure ;  or  shapeless  lo^ 
of  wood,  covered  with  finely  braided  and  curi* 
ously  wrought  cinet,  of  coooanut  fibres,  and 
ornamented  with  red  feathers.  Patii  tore  off 
the  sacred  cloth  in  which  they  were  enveloped, 
stripped  them  of  their  ornaments,  which  he 
cast  mto  the  fire ;  and  then,  one  by  one,  threw 
the  idols  themselves  into  the  crackling  flames» 
sometimes  pronouncmg  the  name  and  pedigree 
of  the  idol,  and  expreesing  his  own  regret  at 
having  worshiped  it, — at  others,  calling  upon 
the  spectators  to  behold  their  inability  even  to 
help  themselves. 

The  example  of  Patii  produced  the  most 
decisive  effects  on  the  priests  and  people. 
Many  in  Tahiti  and  Eimeo,  emboldened  by  his 
example,  not  only  burnt  their  idols,  but  de- 
stroyed their  maraes.  Patii  himself  became  a 
pupil  of  the  missionaries,  and  his  subsetiuent 
life  evinced  the  sincerity  of  his  profession  of 
Christianity. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1813,  the  native 
Christians  for  the  fint  time  united  with  their 
teachers  in  observing  the  Monthly  Cqncert  of 
Prayer.  The  names  of  50  who  had  renounced 
idola^  were  now  recorded,  and  the  number 
of  those  who  attended  public  worship  was  so 
great,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge 
ueir  place  of  meeting.  The  deportment  of 
those  who  professed  to  have  been  converted 
was  most  encouraging.  They  were  punctual 
and  regular  in  their  observance  of  the  outward 
ordinances  of  religion,  in  social  meetings  for 

Srayer,and  in  seasons  of  retirement  for  private 
evotion. 

Kinff  Pomare,  not  being  successful  In  recov- 
ering his  anUiority  at  Tahiti,  in  the  autumn 
of  1814,  returned  to  Eimeo,  with  a  large  num- 
ber  of  followers,  all  of  whom  professed  to  be 
Christians.  And  so  rapid  was  the  progress  of 
divine  truth  among  the  natives,  tnat,  at  the 
close  of  1814,  no  leas  than  300  hearers  regu- 
larly attended  the  preaching  of  the  Gosp«l, 
and  about  200  were  constantly  receiving  in- 
struction in  the  different  schools. 

But  the  success  of  Christianity  awakened 
the  jealousy  of  the  priests,  and  of  those  chiefii 
who  adhered  to  idolatry,  and  a  persecution 
broke  out  against  the  native  Christians.  One 
young  man  was  shot  at  and  wounded ;  another 
was  seised  while  in  a  retired  spot  for  devotion, 
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carried  off,  and  sacrificed  to  their  gods  I  The 
chiefe  of  several  districts  on  Tamti  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  to  exterminate  the  Chris- 
tians ;  on  hearing  of  which,  they  fled  to  Eimeo. 
But,  on  being  invited  by  the  rebel  chiefs  to 
return  to  Eimeo,  Pomare  and  his  people  ac- 
companied them,  and  an  apparent  reconcilia- 
tion was  effected.  But,  on  the  Sabbath,  as  the 
king  and  his  people  were  at  worship,  they 
were  attacked,  ana  an  obstinate  engagement 
followed,  in  which  the  king  was  Yictorions, 
and  the  pagan  party  completely  routed.  The 
king,  however,  would  not  allow  his  men  to  fol- 
low up  the  victory,  according  to  their  former 
customs,  to  take  vengeance  on  their  enemies, 
but  said,  "  It  is  enough." 

At  the  close  of  the  battle,  the  king  directed 
a  number  of  his  people  to  proceed  to  the  tem- 

Sle  in  which  Oro,  the  gpreat  national  idol,  was 
eposited,  and  to  destroy  the  temple,  altar, 
idols,  and  every  vestige  of  idolatry.  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  Pomare  and  the 
chiefs  mvited  the  Christians  to  assemble,  and 
render  thanks  to  Ood  for  the  protection  he  had 
aflbrded  them.  On  this  occasion,  they  were 
joined  by  many  who  had,  till  then,  been  aeal- 
ous  worshipers  of  idols,  but  who  now  desired 
to  acknowledge  Jehovah  as  the  true  God. 

The  party  sent  by  the  king  to  destroy  the 
god  Oro  proceeded  to  the  temple  at  Tautira, 
and,  having  brought  out  the  iaol,  stripped  it 
of  its  sacr^  covenngM  and  highly  valuea  orna- 
ments, and  threw  it  contemptuously  on  the 
ground.  The  altars  were  then  broken  down, 
the  temples  demolished,  and  the  sacred  houses 
of  the  gods,  with  all  their  appendages,  com- 
mitted to  the  flames.  The  temples,  altars,  and 
idols,  ail  around  Tahiti,  were  soon  after  de- 
stroyed in  the  same  way. 

Pomare  was  now  by  universal  consent  re- 
stored to  his  government,  and  to  supreme  au- 
thority in  his  dominions.  His  clemency,  on 
this  occasion,  made  a  strong  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  vanquished,  wno  concluded  that 
it  must  be  the  new  religion  which  had  pro- 
duced such  a  change,  and  unanimously  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  embrace  it 
themselves.  "The  family  and  district  tem- 
ples, and  altars,  as  well  as  those  that  were 
national,  were  demolished, — ^the  idols  destroyed 
by  the  very  individuals  who  had  but  recently 
been  so  zc^dous  for  their  preservation,  and,  in 
a  short  time,  there  was  not  one  professed  idol- 
ater remaining."^  The  people  were  earnest  in 
inviting  the  missionaries  to  come  and  instruct 
them  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. Schools  were  established,  and  places  f&t 
public  worship  erected,  the  Sabbath  was  ob- 
served, divine  service  performed,  and  infant 
murder,  with  all  the  abominations  of  idolatry, 
were  discontinued. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  battle,  tidings 
of  the  result  were  conveyed  to  Eimeo.  The 
mispionaries  were  almost  overcome  with  joy, 
when  they  learned  that  the  Christians  were 


safe,  and  hastened  to  render  thanks  to  God, 
with  feelingB  whidi  it  would  be  imposnble  to 
describe.  **  In  that  one  year  they  reaped  tbe 
harvest  of  sixteen  laborious  seed-times,  sixteen 
dreary  and  aoxioas  winters,  and  sixteen  aDpro- 
ductive  summers."  A  missionary  from  Eimeo 
was  soon  despatched  to  Tahiti.  On  his  am- 
val,  he  found  the  people  so  anxious  to  heir 
about  Jesus  Chnst,  that  they  would  oftea 
spend  the  whole  night  in  convenation  and 
inquiry  on  subjects  connected  witii  rdigion. 
The  schools  everywhere  greatly  increased,  aod 
hundreds  who  liad  been  among  the  earliest 
scholars,  were  now  engaged  in  imparthi^  to 
others  the  knowledge  they  had  reoeiTei 
**  Aged  priests  and  warriors,  with  thdr  epel- 
ling-books  in  their  hands,  might  be  seen  sit- 
tinff  on  the  bendies  in  the  schools,  by  the  side, 
perhaps,  of  some  smiling  little  boy  or  girl, 
Dy  whom  they  were  now  taught  the  use  of  1^ 
ters.  Others  might  be  often  seen  employed  in 
pulling  down  the  houses  of  their  idob,  and 
erecting  temples  for  the  worship  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  working  in  companionship  and  ktf- 
mony  wiUi  those  whom  they  had  so  recently 
met  on  the  field  of  battle." 

In  1816,  Pomare  sent  most  of  his  &mily 
idols  to  the  missionaries,  to  be  either  burnt  or 
seLt  to  England, "  that  the  people  mi^t  knov 
Tahiti's  foolish^ods."  The  idols  were  acoord- 
in^ljr  sent  to  England,  and  dqxxited  in  tbe 
Missionary  Museunu  In  February  of  the  fot 
lowing  year,  the  mission  was  reinforced  by  the 
arrival  at  Tahiti  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  EUis,  who 
expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  chaiwe  that 
had  taken  place.  Mr.  Ellis  had  brought  with 
him  from  England  a  printing-press  and  typeSi 
and  at  the  request  of  the  directors  of  the  Ms* 
sionarySocie^  had  learned  the  art  of  print- 
ing. The  curiosity  of  the  natives  to  see  the 
pnnting-press  brought  persons  from  difeent 
parts  of  the  island,  and  also  from  Tahiti,  to 
look  at  this  **  wonderful  mad^ine."  HnndiedB 
who  had  learned  to  read  were  still  destitote  of 
a  book.  Some  had  written  out  the  whole 
spelling  book  on  sheets  of  writing  psp^' 
while  others  had  written  tiie  alphabet  on  pieces 
of  cloth  made  from  the  bai^k  of  a  tree.  Po- 
mare manifested  a  strong  interest  in  the  pres^ 
and  rendered  much  assistanoe  in  the  erectioD 
of  the  building  tot  its  accommodation.  Be 
was  allowed  the  privilege  of  setting  the  types 
for  the  first  alphabet,  a^  of  making  the  na- 
pression  of  the  first  dieet  that  isBoed  from  the 
press,  which  ^ve  him  great  satisfitction. 

The  curiosity  of  the  natives,  excited  by  the 
establishment  of  the  printing-press,  was  not 
easily  satisfied.  Pomare  visitea  the  printing- 
office  almost  every  day ;  the  chiefs  requested 
to  be  admitted  inside,  and  the  windows,  doors, 
and  every  crevice  through  which  they  could 
peep,  were  filled  with  people  exclaiming,  *'Be^ 
itanie!  fmua  vaari;'  **0,  Britain,  laod  of 
skill,"  (or  knowledge.)  Multitudes  from  ereiy 
district  in  Eimeo^and  many  firom  other  iaUndSi 
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came  to  procure  books  and  to  sec  the  machine 
which  performed  such  wonders.  For  several 
weeks  before  the  first  portion  of  Scriptare  was 
finished,  the  district  or  Afareaita,  in  which  the 
printing-office  was  situated,  resembled  a  public 
fair.  The  beach  was  lined  with  canoes,  the 
houses  of  the  inhabitants  were  filled  to  over- 
flowing, and  temporary  encampments  were 
everywhere  erected.  Tiie  printing-office  was 
visited  by  sach  numbers  of  the  strangers,  that 
they  often  climbed  upon  each  other's  backs,  or 
on  the  sides  of  the  windows,  so  as  to  darken 
the  room.  So  anxious  were  the  people  to  ob- 
tain books,  that  they  were  constantly  coming 
from  other  islands,  and  many  waited  five  or  six 
weeks  rather  than  return  without  them.  Most 
of  those  who  received  the  books  made  them 
their  constant  companions,  and  read  them  care- 
fully and  regularly,  so  that  they  became  to 
them  the  source  of  their  highest  enjoyment 

The  greater  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Georgian  Islands  having  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, the  missionaries  proposed  to  the  king, 
and  to  several  of  the  leaaing  chiefs,  tiie  plan 
of  forming  an  auxiliary  cnissionary  society, 
which  was  at  once  approved  by  them,  and  the 
13th  of  May,  1818,  which  was  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  liOndon  Missionary  Society,  was 
appointed  for  its  organization.  At  sunrise, 
tne  missionaries  attended  a  meeting  for  praver 
in  the  English  knguage.  The  natives,  also, 
held  one  among  themselves  at  the  same  hour, 
lb  the  forenoon  a  sermon  was  preached  in 
English  by  one  of  the  missionaries;  in  the 
afternoon  the  services  were  entirely  in  the  na- 
tive language.  Long  before  the  appointed 
hour,  the  chapel  was  crowded,  and  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  to  a  beautiful  grove  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  chapel.  Chairs  were  pro- 
vided for  the  king  and  chie&,  and  a  raised 
stand,  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground,  for  Mr. 
Nott.  The  services  commenced  with  singing 
and  prayer ;  after  which  Mr.  Nott  delivered  a 
short  and  appropriate  discourse  from  Acts  8  : 
30,  31.  At  the  conclusion,  Pomare  rose  and 
addre^ed  the  multitude,  referring  to  their  for- 
mer habits,  and  to  the  wonderful  change  which 
the  Gospel  had  produced  in  their  condition, 
and  showing  their  obligation  to  extend  the 
same  blessing  to  others  still  in  heathenish 
darkness.  He  concluded  by  proposing  the 
formation  of  a  Tahitian  Missionary  Society,  to 
aid  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  sending 
the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  and  requested  those 
who  approved  the  object  to  hold  up  their  right 
bands.  Two  or  three  thousand  hands  were 
instantly  raised.  The  constitution  of  the  so- 
ciety, previously  prepared  by  the  missionaries, 
yrsA  then  read ;  a  treasurer  and  secretaries  were 
chosen,  and  the  people  retired  to  their  dwell- 
ings with  excited  and  happy  feelings. 

In  1817,  the  mission  had  been  reinforced 
-with  seven  missionaries  and  their  wives ;  and 
early  in  1818  two  of  them,  Messrs.  Wilson  and 
JJarling,  removed  to  Tahiti,  and  commenced 
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their  labors  near  the  place  from  which  the 
missionaries  had  been  obliged  to  fiy  in  1809. 
New  stations  were  also  commenced  in  three 
other  districts  on  the  island  of  Tahiti. 

Pomare  had  for  a  long  time  been  engaged 
in  preparing  materials  and  erecting  at  Papaoa, 
on  the  island  of  Tahiti,  a  chapel  712  feet  in 
length  and  54  feet  in  width.  The  roof  was 
supported  by  36  massive  pillars  of  the  bread- 
fruit tree,  and  the  sides  by  280  smaller  ones. 
The  walls  were  composed  of  boards  fixed  per- 
pendicularly in  square  sleepers,  and  were  either 
smoothed  with  a  plane  or  polished  by  rubbing 
with  coral  and  sand.  The  building  contained 
133  windows  and  29  doors.  The  floor  was 
covered  with  long  grass,  and  the  area  was 
filled  with  plain  but  substantial  benches. 
The  rafters  were  bound  with  braided  cord, 
colored  in  native  dyes,  or  covered  with  white 
matting,  the  ends  of  which  hung  down  several 
feet  from  the  upper  part  of  the  rafter,  and  ter- 
minated in  a  broad  fringe.  The  chapel  con- 
tained three  i}ulpits,  260  feet  apart,  but  with- 
out any  partition  between.  It  was  called  the 
Boyal  Hussion  Chapel,  anc^as  first  opened  for 
divine  service  on  the  11th  of  Ma^r,  1819.  A 
sermon  was  preached  at  the  same  time  in  each 
pulpit, .to  an  audience  of  more  than  2,000 
hearers.  The  encampment  df  the  multitude 
extended  along  the  beach  on  each  side  of  the 
chapel  to  the  distance  of  four  miles.  A  long 
aisle  extended  from  one  end  of  the  chapel  to 
the  other,  crossed  in  an  oblique  direction  by  a 
stream  of  water  five  or  six  feet  wide.  The 
plan  of  BO  large  a  olace  of  worship  originated 
entirelv  with  the  King,  and  the  ohapel  was 
erected  by  the  united  efibrts  of  the  chiefs  and 
people  of  Tahiti  and  Eimeo.  When  Pomare 
was  asked  why  he  built  so  large  a  house,  he 
inquired  "  whether  Solomon  was  not  a  good 
king,  and  whether  he  did  not  build  a  house  for 
Jehovah  superior  to  every  edifice  in  Judea  or 
in  the  surrounding  countries." 

The  first  baptism  at  the  islands  took  place 
in  1819,  and  the  king  was  the  first  subject 
The  ceremony  was  performed  on  Sabbath,  the 
6th  of  June,  in  the  new  chapel,  in  the  presence 
of  4,000  or  5,000  people.  The  exercises  were 
conducted  by  Messrs.  ^icknell  aud  Henrv,  two 
missionaries  who  had  arrived  in  the  Dufir  more 
than  22  years  before.  This  public  profession 
of  religion  by  Pomare  was  followed  by  the 
baptism  of  many  of  the  converts. 

As  the  people  had  now  embraced  Christian- 
ity, they  were  desirous  that  their  civil  and  ju- 
dicial proceedings  should  be  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  missionaries,  at  the  request  of  Pomare, 
assisted  him  and  his  chiefs  in  framing  a  code 
of  laws.  On  the  13th  of  May,  1819,  when  a 
large  number  of  people  from  Tahiti  and  Eimeo 
were  assembled  at  the  anniversary  of  the  mis* 
sionary  society ;  after  the  meeting  had  been 
opened  with  prayer,  the  king  r^  and  ex- 
plained the  laws,  and  afterwards  asked  the 
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chiefs  if  they  assented  to  them.  They  replied, 
•*  We  heartily  agree  to  them."  Then  ador^^s- 
ing  the  people,  the  king  desired  them,  if  they 
approved  of  the  la^s,  to  signify  it  by  holding 
up  their  right  hands.  Thousands  of  arms  were 
immediately  raised.  The  meeting  was  then 
closed  with  prayer  by  Mr.  Henry.  The  laws 
were  subsequenUy  prmted  on  a  large  sheet  of 
paper,  and  sent  to  every  chief  and  magistrate 
throughout  the  islands,  and  posted  up  m  most 
of  the  public  places.  After  the  promulgation 
of  the  new  laws,  two  or  three  slight  insurrec- 
tions occurred,  but  they  were  easily  quelled; 
and  their  authority  firmly  established. 

In  the  islands  of  Tahiti  and  Eimeo,  Chris- 
tian churches  were  formed  early  in  1820,  which, 
though  small  at  first,  gradually  increased  in 
numbers. 

An  interesting  change  had  now  taken  place 
in  the  Greorgian  Island,  and  the  effects  of  the 
Christian  religion  were  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  The  appearance  of  the  mis- 
sionary station  at  Burder's  Point,  in  Tahiti,  is 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Ellis,  who  visited  it  in 
April,  1821  :  "  Newly  planted  gardens  and 
enclosures  appeared  in  every  direction ;  several 
good  houses  were  finished ;  some  were  plaster- 
ed and  thatchc^  while  only  the  frames  of  others 
were  completed..  A  school-house  and  chapel 
had  been  erected.  The  latter  was  neatly 
finished  with  a  gallery,  the  first  built  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  The  congregation  on  the 
Sabbath  consisted  of  about  five  nundred,  who 
were  generally  attentive.  Here,  as  in  other 
stations,  the  singinff  forms  an  interesting  part 
of  the  worship.  The  female  voices  are  usually 
clear  and  distinct,  but  those  of  the  men  rather 
inclined  to  harshness." 

With  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
the  Georgian  Islands,  a  striking  change  took 
place  in  the  habits  of  the  natives.  The  females, 
who  had  until  this  time  been  treated  with  con- 
tempt or  cruelty,  and  regarded  as  fit  only  for 
the  most  menial  offices,  now  b^an  to  assume 
their  proper  station  in  society. 

When  the  missionaries  first  went  there,  they 
were  annoyed  with  the  thievish  propensities  of 
the  natives ;  but,  after  this  change,  Mr.  Ellis, 
who  had  resided  at  Eimeo  more  than  a  year, 
remarked:  '* Although  we  had  no  lock,  and 
for  a  long  time  no  bolt,  on  our  door,  and  though 
sometimes  the  door  was  left  open  all  night,  yet 
we  do  not  know  that  a  single  article  was  stolen 
from  us  by  the  natives,  during  the  eighteen 
months  we  resided  among  them." 

The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  so 
marked  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  offi- 
cers of  vessels,  which  visited  the  islands.  A 
ship  arrived  at  Tahiti  on  Friday.  It  was  soon 
thronged  with  natives,  who  offered  fowls,  fruit, 
And  vegetables  for  sale.  On  the  following  day 
the  traffic  was  continued,  but  on  the  third,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all  on  board,  no  individual 
•came  near  the  ship.  The  reason  afterward 
assigned  was,  that  it  was  the  Sabbath.    On 


Monday  the  intercouFBe  was  resamed  again,  m 
briskly  as  before. 

In  1821,  two  laymen  were  sent  out  for  Uie 
purpose  of  teaching  the  natives  the  usefU  arts ; 
and  they  learned  to  maQofactoie  cotton  cloth, 
and  to  make  lathes,  looms,  and  i^iiming- 
wheels. 

While  these,  thin^  were  taking  place  At 
Tahiti  and  Eimeo,  similar  events  were  ocoir- 
ring  at  Tabuaemann,  another  of  the  Georgian 
Islands.  Having  heard  that  the  people  of  the 
Huahine  had  destroyed  thdr  idols,  thOT  re- 
solved to  do  the  same.  In  1818,  Mr.  Davis, 
while  on  a  voyage  to  Tahiti,  being  driven  oat 
of  his  course,  spent  nine  weeks  on  labnaemaDu, 
instructing  the  natives,  and  when  be  left  them, 
appointed  two  of  the  best  informed  to  teach 
the  rest  In  1819,  nearly  all  the  inhabitaota, 
with  their  chief,  remov^  to  Huahine,  to  re- 
ceive religious  instruction.  The  next  year 
they  returned  to  their  own  island. 

Mr.  Barff  visited  this  island  in  1822,  and 
found  the  inhabitants  living  together  in  great 
harmony,  and  diligently  endeavoring  to  im- 
prove in  knowledge.  Those  who  haA  been 
received,  while  at  Huahine^  as  candidates  for 
bi4;)tism,  continued  to  act  consistently  with 
their  profession,  and  frequently  met  together 
to  exhort  each  other  to  love  and  good  works. 
During  his  stay  at  Tabuaemann,  Mr.  Badf 
bapti^  fifty-four  adults,  and  thirty  children. 
Two  native  teachers  from  the  church  at  Hoa* 
hinewere  appointed  to  labor  among  them,  and 
on  the  departure  of  Mr.  Barff  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants  placed  themselves  under  their  in- 
struction. In  1823,  a  church  of  thirty-one 
members  was  formed  at  this  station,  to  whidi 
thirty-five  more  were  added  in  1825.  In  1633, 
Mr.  Barff  found  the  outward  appearance  of 
the  settlement  greatly  improved  by  the  eree* 
tion  of  houses  built  after  the  European  man* 
ner,  with  neat  and  well  cultivated  garden& 
The  iudicioua  labors  of  the  native  teachen 
had  been  followed  with  the  divine  blessing; 
and  order,  harmony,  and  industry  prerailed.  A 
new  chapel  had  also  been  bnilt,  and  dedicated 
to  the  worship  of  God.  In  1836,  the  chmdi 
had  increased  to  ninety  members,  and  there 
were  in  the  school  seventy-flix  chiJdreo.  All 
the  adults  were  under  insdruction,  and  most  of 
them  had  learned  to  read  the  SoriptureB. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1821,  the  misston 
in  the  Georgian  Islands  experienced  a  heavy 
bereavement  in  the  decease  of  the  king  Pomare 
II.  He  was  the  first  convert,  and  prored  a 
steadv  friend  of  the  missionBrieB ;  but  towards 
the  close  of  his  life  he  contracted  a  fondness 
for  spirituous  liquMrs,  which  proved  a  snare  to 
him.  On  his  death-bed,  b^g  reminded  of 
the  number  and  magnitude  of  his  sina,  and  di- 
rected to  Jesus  Christ,  he  replied, "  Jesos  Christ 
alone,"  and  shortly  after  expired.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Fomare  UL,  oi4y  foof 
years  old,  who  was  crowned  with  Christian  cere- 
monies.   He  lived,  however,  but  about  a  year 
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and  a  half,  and  was  sacceeded  by  a  danghter  of 
his  father,  who  was  afterwards  marrieof  to  the 
yoaDg  chief  Tahaa,  to  whom  her  lather  had 
given  his  own  name. 

In  March  1824,  the  Soath  Sea  Academy 
was  established  at  Eimeo,  by  the  Deputation 
from  the  Missionary  Society,  the  primary  de- 
sign of  which  was  to  furnish  a  suitable  educa- 
tion to  the  children  of  the  missionaries.  Na- 
tive children  also  of  piety  and  talent  had 
access  to  its  advantages,  and  it  was  intended 
as  preparatory  to  a  seminary  for  training  native 
pastors. 

In  1829,  nineteen  years  after  the  natives  be- 
came Christians,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Stewart  visited 
the  Georgian  Islands,  as  chaplain  of  the  United 
States'  rrigate  Viiuennes.  After  ^ving  an 
account  of  the  schools,  and  the  public  services 
on  the  Sabbath,  he  adds,  '*  A  single  glance 
around  was  sufficient  to  convince  the  most 
skeptical  observer  of  the  snccess  and  benefit 
of  missions  to  the  heathen ;  for  it  could  not 
be  made  without  meeting  the  plainest  demon- 
stration, that  such  can  be  rescued  from  all  the 
rudeness  and  wildness  of  their  original  condi- 
tion, can  be  brought  to  a  state  of  cleanliness 
and  modesty  in  their  personal  appearance,  can 
be  taught  to  read  and  write ;  for  many,  be- 
sides the  intelligent  and  familiar  use  of  the 
Scriptures  and  tneir  hymn-book,  took  notes  in 
pencil  of  the  sermon  delivered ;  in  a  word,  can 
De  transformed  into  all  that  civilization  and 
Christianity  vouchsafes  to  man." 

In  1835,  there  was  an  awakening,  and  the 
houses  of  the  missionaries  were  thronged  with 
those  who  desired  to  be  instructed  in  the  jray 
of  life.  Some  of  these  were  wild  men  and 
women  from  the  mountains  ,*  but  among  those 
who  desired  admission  to  the  church  were  the 
queen,  her  husband,  and  her  mother.  In  Dec. 
of  this  year,  the  translation  of  tiie  Scriptures 
was  completed,  and  Mr.  Kott  went  to  Eng- 
land to  superintend  the  printing,  as  well  as  to 
recover  his  health.  In  1836,  there  were,  in 
Tahiti,  nearly  two  thousand  natives  in  church 
fellowship;  two-thirds  of  the  people  could 
read ;  a  great  number  of  them  had  learned  to 
write ;  and  the  schools  and  chapels  were  well 
attended. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1836  to  introduce 
Catholic  priests  into  the  Georgian  Islands,  but 
the  queen  refused  them  permission  to  remain, 
and  ordered  them  to  depart  in  the  same  vessel 
in  which  they  came.  But  Mr.  Moerenhaut, 
the  American  consul,  received  them,  and 
placed  them  in  a  house  where  they  locked 
themselves  in.  The  officers  of  the  queen,  how- 
ever, lifted  off  the  roof,  and  took  them  out  by 
force,  and  put  them  on  board  the  ship.  In 
1837,  a  second  attempt  was  made  bv  an  Ame- 
rican ship,  from  Boston,  commanded  by  Capt 
"Williams,  who  undertook  to  force  two  Catho- 
lic priests  upon  the  queen,  in  which  he  was 
aided  by  the  American  consul.  Because  she 
would  not  receive  them,  he  demanded  $2,000 


damages,  and  threatened  to  send  a  man-of-war 
to  enforce  the  demand.  The  queen  wroto  a 
letter  to  President  Yan  Buren,  complaining  of 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Moerenhaut,  and  the  presi- 
dent promptly  removed  him,  and  appointed 
Samuel  R  Blackley  in  his  room. 

Mr.  Mo^^nhaut,  however,  was  rewarded  for 
his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Catholics,  with  the 
French  Consulate.  The  French  frigate,  Ve- 
nus, was  ordered  to  proceed  from  the  South 
American  station  to  punish  the  insults  offered  at 
Tahiti  to  the  subjects  of  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty.  The  captain,  on  his  arrival,  ordered 
the  queen  to  send  on  board  his  frigate 
$2,000 ;  to  write  to  the  king  of  France  an 
humble  letter  of  apology ;  and  to  permit  all 
French  subjects  to  reside  on  the  island,  on  the 
most  favorable  terms.  The  deck  of  the  frigate 
having  been  cleared  for  action,  these  requisi- 
tions, as  well  as  some  others,  were  enforced  by 
threats  of  the  immediate  destruction  of  the 
town  ;  and  the  queen  was  obliged  to  borrow 
the  money  to  meet  this  unexpected  demand. 

Captain  Harvey,  master  of  a  whaling  vessel 
who  visited  Tahiti,  in  May,  1839,  gives  the 
following  testimony  to  the  good  eSbcts  of  mia- 
sionary  labor  on  the  island : — **  This  is  the 
most  civilized  place  that  I*  have  been  at  in  the 
South  Seas ;  it  is  governed  by  a  queen,  daugh- 
ter of  old  Pomare,  a  dignified  young  lady, 
about  25  years  of  age.  They  liave  a  good 
code  of  laws ;  no  spirits  whatever  are  allowed 
to  be  landed  on  the  island ;  therefore  the  sail- 
ors have  no  chance  of  getting  drunk,  and  are 
all  in  an  orderly  state,  and  work  ffoes  on  pro- 
perly. It  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  siehts 
the  eve  can  witness*  on  a  Sunday  in  their 
churcn,  which  holds  about  5,000,  to  see  the 
queen  near  the  pulpit,  and  all  her  subjects 
around  her  decently  appareled,  and  in  seem- 
ingly pure  devotion,  t  re^y  never  felt  such 
a  conviction  of  the  great  benefit  of  missionary 
labors  before.  The  attire  of  the  women  is  as 
near  the  English  as  they  can  copy." 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  these  islands, 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  French  pro- 
tectorate, which  has  been  the  means  of  opening 
the  floodgates  of  iniquity,  and  of  embarrassing 
and  finaUy  breaking  up  the  mission.  This 
measure  appears  to  have  been  brought  about, 
through  the  combined  influence  of  rumsellers 
and  Catholic  priests.  It  is  stated  in  the  report 
for  1843,  that  the  French  and  American  Con- 
suls had  determined  to  break  through  all  re» 
strictions ;  and  in  spite  of  law,  they  had  openly 
forced  the  sale  of  spirits.  ^  I  have  seen  more 
drunkenness,"  savs  a  missionary,  **  at  Eimeo, 
the  last  six  months,  than  in  seven  years  before." 
The  first  French  outrage  was  committed,  as 
already  stated,  in  consequence  of  the  Queen's 
refusing  to  permit  two  Catholic  priests  to  re- 
main on  the  island,  in  the  exercise  of  her  un- 
doubted right  of  sovereignty.  This  was  in  Au- 
gust, 1838.  In  April,  '39,  the  Artemise,  another 
French  frigate,  put  into  Papeete  for  repairs ; 
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and  after  receiving  the  aid  of  the  natives,  and 
the  kind  hospitality  of  the  government,  for 
three  months,  these  acts  of  kindness  were  re- 
paid bj  obliging  the  queen  to  abrogate  the 
law  excluding  Papists  from  settling  on  the 
island,  under  threat  of  overturning  her  govern- 
ment. In  Ma^,  1842,  Tahiti  was  visited  by 
the  French  ship  of  war,  VAube,  under  the 
command  of  Capt  Dubuset,  who  compelled  the 
queen  to  disband  her  police  force,  because  the 
commander  of  a  French  whaler  had  been  put 
in  confinement  for  drunkenness  and  riot.  On 
the  first  of  September,  of  the  same  year,  Hie 
French  ship  oi  war,  Reine  Blanche,  of  60  guns, 
Admiral  A.  Dupetit  Thenars,  arrived  at  Pa- 
peete, with  professions  of  peace.  After  a  few 
days,  the  queen,  who  was  at  Eimeo,  daily  ex- 
pecting confinement,  with  the  principal  chicfe, 
were  invited  to  come  to  Papeete,  that  the  Ad- 
miral might  pay  his  respects  to  them.  The 
principal  chiefs  came  ana  dined  on  board,  on 
the  8tn,  it  being  understood  that  a  meeting  or 
conference  was  to  be  held  the  next  day.  The 
same  evening,  the  British  vice-consul  and  the 
American  consul  were  notified  of  probable 
hostilities.  During  the  night,  a  secret  meeting 
was  held  between  the  French  and  four  princi- 
pal chiefs,  at  which  the  latter  were  induced  to 
sign  a  document,  addressed  to  the  Admiral, 
soliciting  the  protection  of  the  French,  osten- 
sibly leaving  the  internal  afiairs  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  ^uecn,  and  stipulat- 
ing for  the  freedom  of  religion  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  English  missionaries ;  but  leaving 
all  affairs  concerning  foreign  governments, 
foreign  residents,  port  relations,  &c.,  with 
officers  appointed  by  the  French  government ; 
thus,  in  reality,  nullifying  the  stipulation  con- 
cerning the  English  missionaries.  The  Admi- 
ral demanded  the  queen's  signature  to  this 
surrender  of  her  sovereignty,  or  a  fine  of 
$10,000  for  alleged  injuries ;  and  if  she  did  not 
complv  with  one  or  the  other  of  these  demands 
in  24  hours,  he  threatened  to  plant  the  French 
flag  and  capture  the  island.  The  queen  signed 
the  document  just  one  hour  before  the  firing 
was  to  have  commenced.  A  supreme  councu 
of  three  Frenchmen  was  appointed,  from  whom 
there  was  no  appeal  but  to  the  king  of  France ; 
and  a  proclamation  was  issued,  threatening 
with  banishment  from  the  island,  any  person 
who  should,  by  word  or  deed,  prejudice  the 
people  against  the  French  government  Un- 
der such  laws,  we  can  see  how  easy  it  would 
be,  at  an^  time,  to  find  a  pretext  for  annoying 
the  missionaries.  This  gross  outrage  callea 
forth  protests  and  expressions  of  sympathy 
from  most  of  the  Protestant  Missionary  socie- 
ties in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  of  the  American  Board ; 
and  appeals  were  made  by  the  Directors  of  the 
Society  to  the  Governments  of  France  and 
Great  Britain. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1843,  Tahiti  was 
visited  by  the  British  frigate  Tdhatj  Sir  Tho- 


mas Thompson,  Captain,  by  whom  a  meetiog 
was  convened  of  the  queen  and  principal  chie&^ 
at  which  the  French  and  American  Consols 
were  present,  to  confer  upon  the  changes  that 
had  taken  place.  Bv  request  of  the  queen,  the 
meeting  was  opened  with  prater.  A  letter 
was  read  from  toe  British  Admiral,  expressing 
the  sympathies  of  the  Queen  of  Enguind  to- 
ward Queen  Pomare ;  and,  in  answer  to  inqui- 
ries, the  principal  chiefs  of  each  district  declared 
that  Queen  Pomare  was  their  only  sovereign ; 
that  they  desired  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
all  nations,  but  that,  if  she  required  aid  of  any 
nation,  it  was  her  intention  to  seek  it  of  Great 
Britain.  And  even  the  chiefs  who  signed  the 
request  for  French  protection  decided  tiiat 
they  did  not  desire  the  aid  of  the  French,  bat 
that  they  signed  the  request  because  they  were 
teased  to  do  so. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  following,  Admiral 
Dupetit  Thouars  paid  a  second  visit  to  Papeete, 
with  three  men  of  war,  and  demanded  the  re- 
moval of  the  emblem  of  the  queen's  sove- 
reignty from  the  national  colors,  which  she  re- 
solutely refused  to  do ;  whereupon  the  gqBant 
Admiral  declared  that  she  had  ceased  to  reign, 
and  took  possession  of  the  island  in  the  name  of 
the  king  of  the  French.  The  ^ueen  issoed  her 
proclamation,  ordering  her  subiects  to  ofifer  no 
resistance  The  British  Consul  struck  his  flag, 
and  protested  against  these  proceedings.  The 
French  government  refused  to  sanction  this 
act ;  but  the  French  Protectorate  still  remained, 
to  the  lasting  disgrace  of  that  nation.  The 
French  authorities,  aUying  themselves  with  the 
most  unprincipled  portion  of  the  chiefe,  have 
been  able  to  secure  the  passive  of  laws,  par* 
porting  to  come  from  a  native  l^^lative  body, 
to  suit  their  own  nefarious  designs,  and  sab- 
versive  even  of  the  original  conditions  of  Iheii 
own  proposing. 

These  events  were  followed  by  contlnaed  acti 
of  aggression,  on  the  part  of  the  Frendi; 
which,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of 
the  missionaries,  and  the  commands  of  the 
q^ueen,  led  to  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tives ;  and  the  fairer  portions  of  the  island 
were  desolated  by  the  French. 

Early  in  the  year  1844,  Queen  Pomare  took 
refuge  from  the  insults  and  hostility  of  the 
French  on  board  a  British  vessel,  where  she 
remained  dx  months,  and  afterwards  sailed  in 
the  Carysfoot  to  Raiatea.  On  the  2d  ot 
May,  Rev.  Henry  Nott,  one  of  the  missionariea 
who  first  landed  at  Tahiti,  in  1796,  was  called 
to  his  rest,  and  on  the  dOth  of  June,  Bev. 
T.  S.  McKean  was  accidentally  shot  by  one  of 
the  native  soldiers.  A  number  of  statioDr 
were  at  this  time  broken  up,  and  others  re» 
duced  very  low,  and  several  of  the  missioO' 
aries  returned  to  England. 

The  French  continued  to  exercise  fall  sove- 
reignty, till  January,  1845,  when,  in  conse- 
quence  of  instructions  from  government,  this 
claim  was  nominally  abandoned,  bat  one  of 
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the  fflOBt  corrupt  and  nDprincipIed  of  the 
chiefs  was  named  **  Regent,"  and  afi^irs  were 
carried  on  in  the  queen's  name,  though  really 
bj  the  French ;  and  many  arbitrary  regula- 
tions were  introdaced,  among  which  was  one, 
changing  the  Sabbath  from  Sanday  to  Mon- 
day ;  and  another  prohibiting  the  missionaries 
to  travel  in  the  island  without  a  passport 

In  1845,  the  French  attempted  to  introduce 
the  protectorate  at  the  Society  Islands,  where 
they  met  with  a  decided  resistance,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  blockaded  some  of  the 
ports.  But  subsequently  the  independence  of 
these  islands  was  guaranteed  by  the  French 
and  English  governments ;  yet  the  latter,  to 
the  surprise  and  grief  of  good  men,  acknowl- 
edged the  protectorate  of  the  French  in  the 
Georgian  Islands. 

In  1846,  in  revenge  for  an  attack  by  the 
natives  on  Papeete,  Governor  Bruat  drove 
them  into  the  mountains,  and  destroyed  every 
vestige  of  civilization  and  fertility  in  the 
country  below.  Every  house  was  leveled,  and 
every  tree  cut  down  and  burnt  And  while 
the  better  portion  of  the  natives  were  thus 
hewed  down,  those  who  submitted  to  French 
rule  were  seduced  into  the  vices  of  the  invad- 
ers, and  intemperance  and  licentiousness  pre- 
vailed in  their  most  loathsome  forms. 

In  December,  1846,  the  patriot  forces  of 
Tahiti,  seeing  no  possibility  of  successful  re- 
sistance, surrendered  to  the  French ;  the  queen 
returned,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  resusci- 
tate the  mission.  In  1849  the  new  French 
governor  under  the  Bepublic  arrived,  and  at 
first  he  appeared  friendly  to  the  missionaries, 
but  afterwards  he  employed  his  authority  and 
influence  to  prevent  the  natives  repairing  their 
houses  of  worship,  or  making  contributions 
for  the  difiiision  of  the  Gospel ;  and  from  one 
district,  where  there  were  two  Catholic  priests, 
they  were  entirely  excluded,  lest  there  should 
be  controversy  about  religion  !  But  amid  all 
these  troubles  the  Tahitian  churches  received 
numerous  accessions,  and  exhibited  progressive 
improvements  in  Christian  character;  109 
members  were  added  to  the  church  at  Papaoa, 
in  six  months,  and  134  at  Papeete ;  and  the 
queen  has  maintained  her  Christian  character 
tnroughout,  in  these  most  trying  circum- 
stances. 

The  missionaries  continued  to  be  subjected 
to  the  harrassing  interference  of  the  French 
authorities,  while  an  influence  was  exerted  by 
the  latter  upon  the  natives,  exceedingly  preju- 
dicial to  good  morals  and  social  order.  At 
length,  in  1852,  a  law  was  enacted,  removing 
the  choice  of  pastors  from  the  members  of  the 
churches  to  the  principal  chiefs.  The  mission- 
aries of  the  London  Missionary  Society  were 
likewise  denied  the  privilege  allowed  by  others 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  in  their  own  houses. 
The  missionaries  regarding  this  as  a  violation 
of  treaty  stipulations  with  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  of  every  principle  of  religious  liberty, 


retired  from  the  island,  leaving  Mr.  Howe  in 
charge  of  the  mission  property  and  of  the 
theological  seminary  at  Papeete.  A  number 
of  native  pastors,  educated  at  this  seminary, 
had,  however,  previously  been  ordained,  and 
several  of  the  superannuated  missionaries  re- 
mained at  diflerent  places,  where  the  churches 
had  native  pastors. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  the  state  of 
confusion  into  which  this  group  of  islands  has 
been  thrown  by  these  outrages  and  oppressive 
proceedings  must  have  proved  disastrous  to  the 
missionary  work.  It  has  certainly  been  the 
means  of  the  dissolution  of  morals,  the  destruc- 
tion of  good  order,  and  of  strengthening  every 
evil  influence.  And  yet  the  work  of  God  has 
not  been  destroyed.  The  following  table  will 
show  the  state  of  the  churches  before  the  giv- 
ing up  of  the  mission  : — 


STATIONS. 


Papeete 

Piipaoa 

Piipeno 

Poiat  Veniu 

Bimaauia 

Papara 

Hitiaa 

Tiarei t 

Papeuriri 

Tautira 

Puen 


Papetoai., 
Afareaitu , 


Emo. 


Totals. 


•c 

t 

o 

S 

3 


1 

2 


a 

a* 


160 
260 

82 

81 
261 
136 
141 

67 
194 
116 

80 


} 


204  > 
118/ 


1870 


A 

8 


6 


300 


370 


800 


970 


t 


1240 


1240 


The  returns  in  regard  to  schools  and  attend- 
ance on  public  worship  are  very  incomplete. 
The  number  of  communicants  is  probably  be- 
low the  fact,  the  churches  having  been  much 
scattered  during  these  trials.  At  Bunaauia, 
there  was  an  extensive  awakening  in  1850, 
which  was  much  accelerated  by  Mr.  Darling's 
farewell  sermon,  on  his  departure  for  England, 
and  which  resulted  in  the  addition  to  the 
church  of  about  80.  An  institution  for  rais- 
ing up  a  native  ministry  has  been  maintained 
for  many  years  at  Papeete,  which  promises  to 
supply  native  pastors  for  these  churches.  Five 
of  tnem  were  called  to  the  pastoral  ofiSce  in 
1851,  and  8  more  were  in  the  institution, 
making  good  progress  in  their  studies. 

Society  Mands. — When  the  missionaries  were 
obliged  to  flee  from  Tahiti  in  1808,  they  spent 
some  time  at  Huahine ;  and  in  1814,  Messrs. 
Nott  and  Hayward  made  a  second  visit,  and 
were  welcomed,  and  their  instructions  listened 
to  with  serious  attention.  Afterwards,  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Fomare,  while  sailing  from  Eimeo, 
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were  driven  to  Hnahine,  where  they  spent 
three  months  in  preaching  the  Gos^l  and  per- 
snading  the  natives  to  abandon  their  idols.   In 
June,  1818;  Messrs.  Davies,  Williams,  Ors- 
mond  and  Ellis,  accompanied  hj  a  number  of 
the  principal  chiefe  of  £Iimeo,  sailed  from  that 
island  to  Iluahine  for  the  puipose  of  establish- 
ing a  mission  there.    On  landing,  the  mission- 
aries found  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  natives  had  renounced  idolatry,  and,  in 
profession  at  least,  had  become  Christians. 
Infanticide,  and  some  of  the  most  degrading 
vices  had  been  discontinued.     The  people, 
however,  were  not  yet  fully  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of   Christianity,  and  were  only 
partially  under  the  influence  of  its  moral  re- 
straints.    The  outward  change  which   had 
taken  place  was  owing  to  the  example  and 
efiTorts  of  Tamatoa,  the  king  of  Baiatea,  and 
certain  other  chie&  who  had  been  with  him 
at  Tahiti  and  Eimeo.    Soon  after  his  return, 
Tamatoa  publicly  renounced  his  idols  and  de- 
clared himself  a  believer  in  Jehovah  and  Je- 
sus Christ.    Several  of  the  chiefs  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  people  followed  his  example.    Here, 
however,  as  in  Tahiti,  the  idolatrous  chiefs  and 
inhabitants  resorted  to  arms  in  defence  of  the 
gods.    Exasperated  at  the  destruction  of  Oro, 
their  greatnational  idol,theydetermined  to  make 
war  upon  the  Christians  and  to  put  them  all  to 
death.    Having  erected  a  house,  and  enclosed 
it  with  the  trunks  of  cocoanut  and  bread-fruit 
trees,  they  resolved  to  thrust  the  Christians 
into  it,  and  burn  thetfi  alive.    Tamatoa  sent 
frecjuent  overtures  of  peace,  but  the  invariable 
reply  was,  "  There  is  no  peace  for  god-burners, 
until  they  have  felt  the  effects  of  the  fire  which 
destroyed  Oro."    The  attack  was  made  by  the 
idolaters  in  canoes,  early  in  the  morning,  while 
the  Christians  were  at  prayers.    While  the 
idolaters  were  landing,  the  Christians  rushed 
to  the  shore,  and  extended  their  little  army  as 
far  as  it  would  reach.    The  boldness  of  this 
movement  filled  the  assailants  with  consterna- 
tion.   After  a  short  resistance,  they  threw 
away  their  arms  and  fled  for  their  fives,  ex- 
pecting to  meet  with   the  same  barbarous 
treatment  which  they  would  have  inflicted  had 
they  been  the  conquerors.    Perceiving,  how- 
ever, that  those  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Christians  sustained  no  injury,  they 
came  forward  and  threw  themselves  on  the 
mercy  of  the  victors.    As  the  prisoners  were 
conducted  into  Uie  presence  of  the  chief,  a 
herald  who  stood  by  Lis  side,  shouted,  **  Wel- 
come !  welcome  1  vou  are  saved  by  Jesus,  and 
the  influence  of  the  religion  of  mercy  which 
we  have  embraced  I"     When  the  chief  who 
had  led  the  heathen  party  was  taken,  and  con- 
ducted, pale  and  trembling,  into  the  presence 
of  Tamatoa,  he  exclaimed,  *'Am  I  dead?" 
His  fears  were,  however,  soon  dissipated  by 
the  reply,  "  No,  brother ;  cease  to  tremble ; 
you  are  saved  by  Jesus  I"    The  Christians 
soon  prepared  a  feast  for  them,  consisting  of  a 


hundred  baked  pigs,  and  a  \3xge  qoantitjof 
bread-fruit  But  so  overcome  were  the  prison- 
ers by  the  kindness  with  which  they  were 
treated,  that  but  few  of  them  were  able  to  par- 
take of  the  food.  One  of  them  rose  from  the 
table,  and  declared  his  determination  never 
again  to  worship  the  gods  who  could  not  pro- 
tect them  in  the  hour  of  danger.  "  We  were," 
said  he, "  four  times  the  number  of  the  praying 
people,  yet  they  have  conquered  us  with  the 
greatest  ease.  Jeho^nah  is  the  true  God.  Had 
we  conquered  them,  they  would  at  this  momeat 
have  been  burning  in  the  house  we  made  strong 
for  the  purpose.  But  instead  of  injaring  ns, 
or  our  wives  or  children,  they  have  prejnred 
for  us  this  sumptuous  feast.  Theirs  is  a  rdi- 
gion  of  mercy.  I  will  go  and  unite  mTsdf  to 
this  people."  A  similar  feeling  seemed  to 
pervade  the  whole  company.  That  very  night 
they  bowed  their  knees,  and  united  with  the 
Christians  in  returning  thanks  to  God  for  the 
victory  he  had  given  tnem.  On  the  following 
morning,  the  Christians  and  the  heathen  joined 
their  eflbrts  to  demolish  the  gods  and  martts, 
and  three  days  after  the  battle  every  vestige 
of  idolatrv  was  destroyed. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tahaa,  Borabora,  and 
Huahine  soon  followed  the  example  of  the  lU- 
iateans,  demolishing  their  temples  and  boming 
their  gods.  A  number  of  the  chiefs  and  peo- 
ple of  Borabora  and  Baiatea  visited  Maoma, 
the  most  westerly  of  the  Society  Islands,  and 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  inhabitants  to  de- 
stroy their  temples  and  idols.  The  reign  of 
idolatry  in  this  group  was  now  at  an  end.  In 
one  year  the  system  of  false  worship,  which 
had  so  long  prevailed,  was  abolished,  and  most 
of  the  people  adopted  the  external  forms  of 
Christianity. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  misaioQanes  at 
Huahine,  Tamatoa,  king  of  Baiatea,  visited 
them,  in  order  to  persuade  some  of  them  to 
remove  to  these  islands ;  and  Messrs.  Willians 
and  Threlkeld  accompanied  him  to  Baiatea. 
Immediately  on  the  introduction  of  the  Gog- 

Eel,  the  natives  be^an  to  lay  aside  th»r  idle 
abits,  and  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  civiliied 
life.  They  began  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
and  sugar-cane;  and  in  October,  1618, they 
followed  the  example  of  the  Tahitians  in  t^ 
formation  of  a  missionary  society.  The  mis- 
sionaries soon  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  language  to  preach  to  the  natives  of 
whom  they  had  large  and  attentive  congregar 
tions.  A  flourishing  school  was  also  sastained. 
A  carpenter's  shop  had  been  erected,  the 
forge  was  in  daily  operation,  and  a  lar^  place 
of  worship  was  building.  The  missionaries 
had  erected  dwellings  for  Siemselves,  the  frame- 
work of  which  was  of  wood,  wattled,  and  plas- 
tered with  lime  made  of  con}.  "  It  was  my 
determination  when  I  left  England,"  says  Mr. 
Williams,  **  to  have  as  respectable  a  dwelling 
as  I  could  erect,  for  the  missionaijdoes  not  go 
to  barbarize  himself,  but  to  civilize  the  hear 
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then.   He  onffbt  not  therefore  to  sink  down  to 
then*  standard,  but  to  elevate  them  to  his.*' 

A  house  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Williams' 
was  soon  after  built  for  Tamatoa,  which  was 
the  first  of  the  kind  erected  for  their  own 
abode  by  any  of  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  A  plastered  house  was  soon  after  fin- 
ished on  the  island  of  Huahine,  in^  the  district 
of  Fare.  The  success  of  the  individuals  who 
had  built  houses  encouraged  others  to  follow 
their  example,  and  the  settlements  in  the  Lee- 
ward Islands  soon  began  to  assume  a  new 
aspect  The  people  of  these  islands  were  also 
occupied  in  building  chapels  for  the  worship 
of  God.  The  edifice  erected  for  this  purpose 
in  Baiatea  was  more  than  one  hundred  feet 
in  length  and  forty-two  feet  in  width.  It 
was  completed  and  opened  for  divine  service 
early  in  Uie  year  1820,  when  upwards  of  2^00 
inhabitants  of  that  and  the  adjacent  islands 
assembled  within  its  walls.  By  the  ingenuity 
of  the  missionaries,  it  was  subsequently  fur- 
nished with  a  mstic  set  of  chandeliers,  the 
frames  of  which  were  of  light  wood  and  opaque 
cocoanut  shells.  The  chapel  in  Huahine,  100 
feet  lon^  and  60  wide,  was  also  finished  and 
opened  in  Ma^  of  this  year.  The  walls  were 
plastered  within  and  without,  and  the  windows 
closed  with  sliding  shutters.  All  classes  had 
cheerfully  united  m  the  work,  and  the  king  of 
the  island,  with  his  son,  a  youth  of  seventeen, 
were  daily  employed  in  directing  tbc  laborers 
or  using  the  plane  and  chisel  themselves. 

The  old  chapel  was  converted  into  a  school- 
bouse,  and  two  other  buildings  were  afterwards 
erected,  one  for  the  bovs'  school  and  the  other 
for  the  girls'.  Schools  were  also  established 
in  the  other  islands  of  the  group,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  pupils  becBime  daily  more 
and  more  perceptible.  The  same  eagerness  to 
obtain  books  was  manifested  here  as  in  the 
Windward  Islands,  and  nothing  could  exceed 
the  delight  with  which  the  treasure  was  re- 
ceived by  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
obtain  one.  And  the  same  general  improve- 
ment was  manifest  in  the  people  as  has  been 
described  at  the  Georgian  Islands,  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  dress  and  habits  of  civilization. 
But  in  no  respect  was  the  change  in  the  South 
Sea  Islanders  more  apparent  than  in  their 
manner  of  spending  the  Sabbath.  It  was  cus- 
tomary for  those  who  resided  at  a  distance  to 
repair  to  the  settlement  before  the  Sabbath. 
On  a  Saturday  afternoon,  parties  from  every 
direction  were  seen  approaching  the  missionary 
station,  either  by  sea  or  by  land  The  shore 
was  lined  with  canoes,  and  the  encampment  of 
natives  along  the  beach  presented  a  scene  of 
bostling  activity.  Their  food  for  the  Sabbath 
was  all  prqiared  on  Saturday,  and  carefully 
placed  in  baskets.  Their  calabiBLshes  were  filled 
with  fresh  water,  their  fruit  was  gathered,  and 
bundles  of  the  broad  hibiscus  leaf  were  collect- 
ed to  serve  instead  of  plates.  The  dwellings 
of  the  natives  appeared  more  than  usually  neat 


and  clean,  and  at  an  early  hour  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  Sabbath  were  completed.  No 
visits  were  made  on  the  Sabbath,  and  no  com- 
pany entertained;  nor  was  any  fire  kindled 
except  in  case  of  sickness.  This  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath  was  never  directly  enjoin- 
ed by  the  missionaries.  It  was  no  doubt  partly 
attributable  to  the  example  of  their  teachers, 
but  with  many  it  was  probably  the  result  of 
impressions  lett  on  their  minds  bv  their  former 
superstitious  sj'stem.  While  they  were  hea- 
then, their  religion  consisted  in  a  great  mea- 
sure in  the  strict  observance  of  sacred  days, 
and  the  punctilious  performance  of  ceremonies. 
But  some  of  them  were  actuated  by  conscien- 
tious Christian  motives. 

The  private  devotions  of  the  natives  on  the 
Sabbatn  were  finished  by  sunrise;  and  soon 
after  that  time  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants assembled  for  their  weettly  prayer-meeting. 
Often  600  or  800  were  present  The  meeting 
was  generally  conducted  by  a  native,  one  per- 
haps who  had  formerly  been  an  idolatrous 
priest.  The  singing  of  a  hymn,  and  the  read- 
ing of  a  portion  of  Scripture,  were  followed  by 
prayers  of  the  most  appropriate  and  touching 
character.  At  eight  o'clock,  the  children  as- 
sembled in  the  Sabbath-school,  where  they 
remained  an  hour,  lliey  were  then  conducted 
to  the  chapel,  each  class  walking  in  pairs  with 
its  teacher.  A  particular  portion  of  the  cha- 
pel was  assigned  to  the  Saobath-school  schol- 
ars, and  here  they  all  quietly  seated  themselves, 
waiting  for  the  commencement  of  public  wor- 
ship. In  the  afternoon  they  a^ain  assembled 
in  the  schools  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  to 
repeat  hymns  and  the  catechism.  They  were 
also  questioned  as  to  their  recollection  of  the 
morning  sermon,  and  it  was  often  surprising 
to  see  the  readiness  with  which  thev  would 
repeat  not  only  the  text,  but  the  divisions,  and 
oiten  the  leading  thoughts  of  the  discourse. 
At  the  close  of  the  school  the  afternoon  wor- 
ship was  held.  A  weekly  lecture  was  also  de- 
livered, which  was  always  well  attended.  A 
sea  captain,  who  was  present  at  one  of  these 
meetings,  says,  **  The  most  perfect  order  reigned 
the  whole  time  of  the  service.  The  devout 
attention  which  these  poor  people  paid  to  what 
was  going  forward,  and  the  earnestness  with 
which  they  listencid  to  their  teacher,  would 
shame  an  English  couCTegation." 

A  meeting  was  held  every  week  for  the  in- 
struction of  those  who  wished  to  make  a  pub- 
lic profession  of  religion ;  besides  which  there 
were  occasional  meetings  for  conversation.  At 
these  the  natives  inquired  the  meaning  of  dif- 
ferent passages  of  Scripture,  and  asked  other 
questions  on  miscellaneous  subjects. 

The  baptism  of  the  first  converts  in  the  So-^ 
ciety  Islands  took  place  in  Huahine,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1819.  Mahine,  the  principal  chief  of 
the  island,  was  among  the  number.  The  name 
of  every  individual  was  formerly  descriptive  of 
some  event  or  quality,  and  many  of  them  were 
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significant  of  something  blasphemous,  idola- 
trous, or  impure.  These  the  missionaries  ad- 
vised the  people  to  renounce,  and  select  those 
by  which  in  future  they  wished  to  be  called. 
Scriptural  names  were  in  general  chosen  by 
the  adults  for  themselves  and  their  children. 
After  the  first  baptism,  an  address,  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  ordinance  and  the  duties  of  those 
who  received  it,  was  printed  and  widely  cir- 
culated, apparently  with  good  efiect.  The 
weekly  meeting  for  those  who  desired  baptism 
was  continued,  and,  after  the  first  administrar 
tion  of  this  rite,  the  number  of  those  attending 
it  was  greatly  increased..  Many,  who  had 
previously  been  indifferent  to  religion,  now 
seemed  in  earnest  to  obtain  it,  and  not  only  in 
Huahine  but  in  the  other  missionary  stations, 
a  general  desire  to  obtain  the  favor  of  God 
seemed  to  prevail  among  the  people.  "  Often," 
says  Mr.  Ellis,  *'  have  we  been  aroused  at  break 
of  day,  by  persons  coming  to  inquire  what 
they  must  do  to  be  saved."  Many,  who  at  that 
time  were  awakened  and  professed  conversion, 
have  ever  since  given  evidence  of  bein^  actu- 
ated by  Christian  pidnciple ;  but  some  having 
been  baptized,  were  disposed  to  rest  satisfied 
without  making  greater  attainments.  It  there- 
fore became  necessarv  for  the  missionaries  to 
lengthen  the  term  of  probation,  and  in  some 
instances  persons  have  been  candidates  more 
than  two  years. 

This  first  awakening  in  the  Society  Islands 
occurred  in  the  years  1819  and  1820.  Early 
in  May,  1820,  the  first  Christian  church  in  this 
group  was  organized  at  Huahine,  and  on  the 
following  Sabbath  16  persons,  who  g^ve  evi- 
dence of  a  saving  change,  united  for  the  first 
time  with  the  missionaries  in  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  death  of  Christ,  in  the  presence  of 
several  hundreds,  who  by  their  thoughtful  and 
serious  countenances  evinced  how  deeply  they 
were  affected  by  it  The  annual  meetmg  of 
the  Missionary  Society  in  Huahine  was  held 
soon  after  the  formation  of  the  church.  The 
subscriptions  amounted  to  between  3,000  and 
4,000  gallons  of  oil,  besides  cotton  and  other 
articles.  In  February  of  the  following  year, 
four  of  the  converts,  who  had  long  been  con- 
sistent Christians,  were  set  apart  to  the  office 
of  deacons,  and  proved  valuable  assistants  to 
the  missionaries.  So  general  had  the  interest 
in  religious  things  become,  that  wherever  the 
people  were  collected,  religion  was  the  topic 
of  conversation.  The  houses  of  the  missiona- 
ries were  sometimes  thronged  at  day-break  by 
.those  whose  minds  were  distressed,  and  often, 
after  thev  had  retired  to  rest,  some  would 
come  to  tneir  doors  and  beg  for  instruction. 
A  great  change  had  taken  place  in  these  once 
degraded  islanders.  The  aged  and  the  sick, 
who  hud  formerly  been  treated  with  the  great- 
est neglect  and  cruelty,  were  now  nursed  with 
care  by  their  relatives  and  children.  In  some 
of  the  islands,  benevolent  societies  were  formed 
.among  the  natives,  for  the  purpose  of  building 


houses  for  the  poor,  and  supplying  with  food 
and  clothing  the  sick  who  had  no  friend^  to 
take  care  of  them.  Besides  this,  they  were 
visited  b^  persons  who  read  the  Scriptures  and 
prayed  witn  them,  so  that  their  last  days  were 
cheered  by  the  precious  consolations  of  the 
Gospel,  f^arental  restraint  and  discipline  be- 
gan also  to  receive  attention.  The  mothers 
cndeavoredto  influence  their  children  and  gain 
their  affection  by  kindness.  The  fathers  some- 
times resorted  to  harsher  measures. 

But  there  were  some  }[Oung  men  who  did 
not  relish  the  restraints  which  Christianity  had 
imposed  upon  them  ;  and  they  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  to  murder  the  missionaries  and 
overturn  the  government  They  were,  how- 
ever, detected,  and  the  chiefs  held  a  meeting 
and  determined  to  put  the  ringleaders  to 
death.  But  the  missionaries  interceded  for 
their  lives,  and,  after  a  whole  day's  discussion, 
the  chiefis  yielded.  In  the  course  of  couTetsa- 
tion,  the  chiefs  inquired  what  the  English 
people  would  do  in  such  circumstances,  and 
were  informed  that  in  England  there  were  » 
tablished  laws,  by  which  all  o^nders  were 
tried  before  judges  appointed  for  the  porpoee. 
They  then  w*ished  to  know  what  judges  and 
laws  were,  and  when  the  subject  was  explained 
to  them,  they  said,  "  Why  cannot  we  have  the 
same  ? "  A  temporary  judge  was  then  ap- 
pointed, by  whom  the  criminals  were  tried, 
and  the  rmgleaders  sentenced  to  four  years 
banishment  on  an  uninhabited  island. 

A  code  of  laws  was  soon  after  prepared  b^ 
the  missionaries,  and  recognized  by  the  chieo 
and  people  of  Raiatea.  It  was  publicly  pro- 
claimed in  May,  1820.  At  a  national  assem- 
bly, held  in  Huidiine  in  May,  1821,  a  code  of 
laws  similar  to  that  adoptCKi  in  Raiatea  was 
promulgated  in  that  island  also,  under  the 
authority  of  the  queen,  the  governor,  and  the 
chiefk.  These  laws  met  with  the  approbation 
of  the  people ;  but  there  were  a  number  of 
dissolute  youn^  men,  who  did  not  relish  the 
restraints  which  these  laws  imposed  on  their 
appetites  and  passions.  The  practice  of  tat- 
tooing, on  account  of  its  connection  with  idol- 
atry and  with  certain  vices,  had  been  prohib- 
ited. It  was  ^scovered  that  46  young  men 
had  been  marking  themselves,  not  from  any 
desire  to  ornament  their  persons,  but  from  im- 
patience of  the  restraint  of  law.  They  were 
publicly  tried,  and  sentenced  to  build  a  certain 
quantity  of  stone  work,  as  a  punishment  A 
day  or  two  afterwards,  it  was  discovered  that 
Taaroarii,  the  king's  son,  a  youth  about  eigbtr 
teen  years  of  age,  had  also  been  tattooed. 
This  was  considered  as  evidence  of  a  determi- 
nation to  oppose  his  father,  and  produced  a 
strong  sensation  among  the  pe(»>le.  Hm 
father,  a  venerable  old  man,  was  deeply  a^ 
tated  by  a  struggle  between  aflection  and 
duty.  The  latter  prevwled,  and  his  son  wtm 
brought  to  trial.  His  puniidiment  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  others.    In  the  month  of 
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ment,  with  a  nomber  of  the  CDli)rit8,  to  Farcft, 
ID  the  Dortbem  part  of  the  isIaDd.  There 
tbey  were  joined  oy  the  son  of  the  king  of 
Baiateo,  e,  yoaag;  man  twentf-fiiz  years  of  age, ! 
sod  bj  a  large  partj  of  affiociates.  These' 
pTOceediugv  seemea  to  iodieate  that  a  formid- 
able rebellion  waa  aboat  to  break  out.  A 
Eublic  conitcil  of  the  chie&  and  people  was 
eld,  and,  after  several  interestioK  and  affect- 
ing speeches,  it  was  detenfliDed  that  kindness 
ghonld  be  mingled  with  decision.  As  armol 
force  was  sent,  with  orders  to  reason  with  the 
nalcoDteots,  and  invite  them  to  retam  to 
their  daty,  and  to  resort  to  arms  only  in  ease 
of  resistance.  The  insarrection  was  qnelled 
withoot  violence.  The  rebels  surrendered  and 
were  brought  back  an  captives.  Two  daj^ 
after,  they  were  tried  and  sentenced  to  public 
labor,  with  police  officers  to  a^uard  them.  On 
the  evening  after  the  trial,  tne  weekly  service 
was  thronged  by  great  numbers  of  the  people, 
and  their  attention  was  directed  to  the  history 
of  Absalom's  rebellion.  The  turbaleoce  of  these 
disafiected  young  men  having  been  repressed 
withoat  any  bloodshed,  the  supremacy  of  the 
laws  was  finnly  and  permanently  established. 

Slight  iDSurrections,  similar  to  that  which 
was  excited  in  Hnahine,  occurred  in  Tahaa 
and  some  of  the  other  islands  ;  but,  since  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  peace  has  pre- 
vailed for  a  much  longer  period  than  was  ever 
before  known.    Their  love  for  peace  is  ea- 

Eresaed  in  terms  like  the  following  :  "  Let  our 
aods  forget  how  to  lift  the  club  or  throw  the 
Epear.  Let  oar  guns  decay  witb  mst,  we  do 
not  want  them ;  thoa^h  we  have  been  pierced 
with  balls  or  spears,  if  we  pierce  each  other 
DOW,  let  it  be  with  the  word  of  Ood.  How 
happ^  are  we  now ;  we  sleep  not  with  our 
cartridges  under  our  heads,  oar  muskets  by 
car  sides,  and  our  hearts  palpitating  with 
alann.  We  have  the  Bible,  we  know  the 
Savionr,  and  if  all  knew  him,  if  all  obeyed 
bim,  there  would  be  no  more  war." 

Id  1821,  Taaroarii,  the  king's  only  son, died, 
as  he  had  lived,  without  the  Christian  hope, 
much  to  the  grief  of  his  aged  father. 

Bnring  the  year  1837,  the  most  happy 
efiects  were  obe^able  in  Uie  improved  moral 
state  of  the  people  at  Hnahine.  Nnmbeis 
come  forward  and  offered  themselves  as  candi- 
dates for  baptism ;  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
from  that  cl^  who  had  hred  in  the  practice 
of  the  most  debasing  vices.  A  considerable 
addition  was  also  made  to  the  church,  chiefly 
from  among  the  young.  The  schoohi  were 
better  attended  by  adnltt  and  children  than  in 
foroier  years,  and  a  desire  for  knowledge,  par- 
ticDlarly  for  religions  knowledge,  was  mnch 
increased  among  all  classes.  At  Borabor^ 
also,  a  great  interest  in  religions  things  was 
manifested,  and  in  1838,  more  than  100  mem- 
bers were  admitted  to  charch-fellowship. 

Id  Febmar}-,  1839,  the  mission  at  Huahine 
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years  of  age,  and,  from  the  time  when  he  be- 
came a  Christian,  he  had  been  a  steady,  active, 
and  consistent  member  of  the  church.  For 
several  years  he  had  been  a  deacon,  and  hod 
discharged  the  duties  of  that  office  with  great 
faithfulness.  He  showed  a  Biuccre  and  strong 
attachment  to  the  missionaries,  and  on  scver^ 
occasions  hazarded  his  life  in  defence  of  tbe 
truth  which  they  preached.     In  the  prospect 


is  removed ; 

here,  and  am  waiting  and  praying  for  the  Xdrd 

to  take  me.'' 

Since  that  time,  the  mission  to  these  inlands 
has  been  subject  U>  various  vicissitudes  of  de- 
cline and  advancement.  Their  proximity  to 
the  Georgian  group  has  Hubjecled  them  to  the 
injurious  influeuce  of  the  excitement  created 
by  the  French  outrages ;  and  tbcy  have  not 
b^n  unmolested,  the  attempt  having  been  un- 
Encceesfally  made  to  subject  them  to  the  Pro- 
tectorate. There  has,  however,  on  tlie  wholes 
been  a  steady  advancement  of  the  work.  Id 
1851,  all  the  stations  were  reported  in  a  pros- 
perous condition.  But  in  1652,  owing  t«  the 
tyranny  of  tbe  queen  of  Huahine,  she  was  de- 
posed, and  the  chief  Teomrai,  a  mild  man, 
and  a  member  of  the  church,  was  chosen  in 
her  place.  A  yoong  man  named  Glare,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  principal  agents  in  bring- 
ing about  this  change,  was  appointed  prime 
minister,  and  several  of  his  relations  were  ap- 
pointed to  ofBces  of  trust.  Tbese  men  sought 
tbe  repeal  of  the  biwa  prohibiting  licentious- 
ness and  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  This  led  to 
a  civil  war,  in  which,  however,  Teururai  was 
victorious,  and  the  laws  sustained.  Yet,  amid 
this  confusion,  the  church  members  generally 
adorned  their  profession.  Ilaiutea,  also,  the 
some  year,  was  afflicted  with  a  civii  war,  aris- 
mg  out  of  a  quarrel  between  the  king  and  one 
oE  his  principal  chiefs. 

lABDLAB  VtBW. 


Hervey  Idandt. — In  1821,  two  natives  were 
set  apart  with  appropriate  religious  services, 
at  the  Society  ll^ds,  and  sent  to  Aitntaki. 
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Mr.  Williams  accompanied  tbem,  who  found 
the  natives  ezhibitine  in  their  manners  all  the 
features  of  savage  life.  Mr.  Williams  related 
to  the  chief,  to  his  astonishment,  what  had 
transpired  on  the  other  islands,  and  the  teach- 
ers were  kindly  received,  with  promises  of  pro- 
tection. For  some  time,  however,  they  labored 
in  great  discouragement,  sofiering  much  from 
the  persecution  of  the  natives.  But,  while  the 
old  chief  was  engaged  in  an  idolatrous  feast  of 
several  weeks'  continuance,  his  daughter  was 
taken  dangerously  ill.  Offerings  were  imme- 
diately presented  to  the  gods ;  and  to  induce 
f^em  to  restore  the  child  to  heaedth,  their  £EirVor 
was  invoked  from  morninff  till  eveninj^.  The 
disease,  however,  increased,  and  the  girl  died. 
The  old  chief,  incensed  at  the  ingratitude  of 
the  gods  in  requiting  his  zeal  with  such  un- 
kindness,  determined  at  once  to  abandon  them, 
and  the  next  day  sent  his  son  to  set  fire  to  his 
marae.  Two  other  maraes  near  it  took  fire 
and  were  also  consumed.  On  the  Sabbath, 
after  the  death  of  the  chiefs  daughter,  the 
people  of  several  districts  brous^ht  uieir  idols 
to  tne  teachers,  and  professed  themselves  wor- 
shipers of  Jehovah.  Others  followed  their 
example,  and  at  the  close  of  the  week  there 
was  not  a  professed  idolater  on  the  island. 
Fifteen  months  after  the  arrival  of  the  teach- 
ers at  Aitutaki,  a  genersd  meeting  of  the  in- 
habitants was  convened  at  the  request  of 
Papciha.  In  an  address  to  the  assembly,  he 
spoke  of  the  immense  labor  they  had  formerly 
bestowed  in  the  erection  of  their  maraes  and 
in  the  worship  of  their  gods,  and  exhorted 
them  to  let  their  ^  strength,  devotedness,  and 
steadfastness  in  the  service  of  tiie  true  Ood  far 
exceed."  He  then  proposed  that  all  the  maraes 
in  the  island  should  be  burned,  and  the  idols 
be  brought  to  him  that  he  might  send  them 
to  Baiatea,  and  also  that  they  should  immedi- 
ately commence  building  a  house  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah.  To  both  these  proposals  the 
multitude  assented.  At  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing, a  general  conflagration  of  the  maraes  took 
place,  and  on  the  following  morning  not  a  sin- 
gle temple  remained.  The  whole  population 
then  came  in  procession,  district  after  district, 
the  chief  and  the  priest  leading  the  way,  and 
the  people  following  them,  leaving  their  re- 
jected idols,  which  Uiey  laid  at  the  teachers' 
feet,  and  received  in  return  copies  of  the  Gos- 
pels and  elementary  books.  The  missionaries 
at  Baiatea,  hearing  of  the  success  of  the  native 
teachers  at  Aituteki,  resolved  to  visit  them, 
and  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  the  Oospel 
into  evei7  island  of  that  group.  In  July,  1823, 
Messrs.  Bourne  and  Williams,  with  six  natives 
who  had  been  solemnly  set  apart  as  teachers, 
sailed  from  Baiatea,  and  after  a  pleasant  pas- 
sage of  five  days,  arrived  at  Aitutaki.  A 
number  of  canoes  filled  with  men  crowded 
around  the  vessel,  saluting  the  missionaries 
with  such  expressions  as  these  :  "  Qood  is  the 
Word  of  God ;  it  is  now  well  with  Aitutaki  I 


The  good  word  has  taken  root  at  AitotaJd." 
The  teachers  soon  came  on  board,  and  infonn- 
ed  Mr.  Williams  of  the  destruction  of  the  idols 
and  temples,  and  added  that  the  Sabbath  was 
regarded  as  a  sftcred  day,  that  all  the  people 
attended  divine  service,  and  that  family  prayer 
was  very  general  throughout  the  ishina. 

Soon  anier,  Messrs.  Williams  and  Banme, 
with  two  native  teachers  and  several  natives  of 
Barotengo  set  sail /or  that  island ;  and  after 
six  or  eight  days'  fruitless  search  for  it^  they 
landed  at  Mau^aia ;  where,  after  bdng  receiv- 
ed in  a  friendly  manner,  the  native  teadieis 
were  stripped  of  every  thing  they  had,  and 
obliged  to  reembark.  A  few  months  after- 
wards, two  other  native  teachers  went  to  the 
island,  and  found  the  people  prepared  to  receive 
them ;  a  fi&tal  epidemic  having  broken  oat, 
which  they  attributed  to  the  anger  of  God  for 
their  treatment  of  the  teachers.  Though  meet* 
ing  with  opposition  for  some  time,  the  GospA 
was  ultimately  successful  at  this  island.  When 
Mr.  Williams  left  Mangaia,  afto*  his  first  visit 
in  1823,  he  proceeded  to  Atiu,  where  two  na- 
tive teachers  had  been  sent  two  or  three 
months  before.  He  found  them  in  a  most 
pitiable  condition.  They  had  been  stiipped 
bv  the  nrtives  of  all  their  property,  had  saSst- 
ed  exceedingly  from  hunger,  and  become  very 
much  disheartened  by  their  want  of  sacoess. 
The  chief  came  on  board,  where  he  met  a  na- 
tive convert,  who  astonished  him  by  relating 
what  had  taken  place,  in  the  burning  of  idols, 
in  Aitutaki ;  and  Mr.  Williams  commented 
upon  what  is  said  by  David  and  Isaiah  in  re- 
ference to  idols,  by  which  the  mind  of  Boma- 
tane  was  powerfully  impressed ;  especially  bv 
the  words,  *'  With  part  thereof  he  roistem 
roast  and  is  satisfied ;  and  the  residue  thereof 
he  maketh  a  god,  and  worshipeth  it,  and 
prayeth  unto  it,  and  saith,  Deliver  me,  for  thoa 
art  my  god."  The  effect  of  this  striking  pass- 
age of  Scripture  on  the  mind  of  the  heathen 
chief,  was  powerfully  expreased  by  the  kngoage 
in  which  it  was  utterea.  There  are  in  tint 
language  two  words,  similar  in  sound  but  ex- 
pressing opposite  ideas,  moa  and  tioo,  the  for- 
mer meaning  sao^,  and  the  latter  profane  or 
common.  All  that  pertains  to  the  gods  is  the 
superlative  of  moa,  and  all  that  relates  to  food 
the  superlative  of  noo.  The  chief  now  saw,  for 
the  first  time,  the  folly  of  making  a  god  and 
cooking  food  from  the  same  tree,  thos  nnitii^ 
two  opposite  extremes,  the  moa  and  the  noa. 
For  some  time  he  appeared  lost  in  wonder.  At 
len^h  he  retired,  and  spent  the  whole  of  the 
ni^t  in  conversation  with  the  Aitotakiam 
about  the  wonderful  truths  he  had  heard,  f^ 
quently  rising  up  and  stamping  with  astimish- 
ment  that  he  should  have  been  so  lon^  deluded. 
His  idol  gods  he  determined  never  again  to  wor- 
ship. *^£yes,  it  is  true,*'  said  he,  **  they  have,  bat 
wood  cannot  see ;  ears,  they  have,  but  wood 
cannot  hear."  He  expressed  a  determinatioii 
to  demolish  his  maraes,  to  bum  his  idols. 
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to  commence  immediatelj  the  erection  of  a 
house  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Leaving 
Attn,  Mr.  Williams  sailed  in  search  of  the  two 
small  islands  Mitiaro  and  ICanke,  taking  with 
him  the  newly  converted  Bomatane,  who  was 
king  of  those  islands  also.  On  arriving  at 
Mitiaro,  the  king  had  an  interview  with  the 
resident  chief  of  the  island,  to  whom  he  stated 
that  the  object  of  his  visit  was  to  exhort  him 
and  his  people  to  burn  their  maraes,  and  aban- 
don the  worship  of  their  false  gods.  He  wished 
also  that  they  wonld  place  themselves  under 
the  instruction  of  a  Christian  teacher,  and 
convert  the  house  they  were  erecting  for  him- 
self into  a  house  of  prayer.  The  people  listened 
with  astonishment,  and  inqnirea  if  the  eods 
would  not  all  be  enraged  and  strangle  them. 
•**  No,"  replied  the  king,  "  it  is  out  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  wood,  that  we  have  adorned  and  called 
a  god,  to*  kill  us." 

Sailing  from  Mitiaro,  Mr.  Williams  proceed- 
ed to  Mauke,  where  he  found  the  people  wait- 
ing on  the  shore  to  welcome  their  King.  Tlie 
first  words  of  Romatane  were,  ^  I  am  come  to 
advise  you  to  receive  the  word  of  Jehov^,  the 
true  God,  and  to  leave  with  you  a  teacher  and  his 
wife  who  will  instruct  you.  Let  us  destroy  our 
maraes,  and  bum  all  tne  evil  spirits  with  fire : 
never  let  us  worship  them  again.  They  are 
wood,  which  we  have  carved  and  decorated, 
and  called  gods.  Here  is  the  true  God  and 
his  word,  and  a  teacher  to  instruct  you.  The 
true  God  is  Jehovah,  and  the  true  sacrifice  is 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ."  The  people  listened 
with  astonishment,  but  said  that  as  the  king 
assured  them  it  was  a  *^  good  word  "  which  he 
brought,  they  would  receive  it  It  was  deter- 
mined to  leave  here  a  native  teacher  with  his 
wife,  to  whom  the  king  presented  a  new  house 
which  had  been  erected  for  himself,  and  com- 
mending them  to  the  care  of  the  chief,  he  re- 
turned to  the  vessel  and  shortly  afterwards  de- 
parted. These  islands  were  afterwards  visited, 
and  found  to  have  wholly  abandoned  idolatry, 
and  to  have  adopted  the  habits  of  Christian 
people. 

The  Gospel  had  now  been  introduced  into 
1Sly%  of  the  Hervey  Islands,  but  Rarotonga,  the 
largest  island  of  the  group,  remained  undiscov- 
ered. Mr.  Williams  inquired  of  Romatane  if 
he  had  ever  heard  of  it,  and  learning  from  this 
chief  the  direction  in  which  it  lay,  he  determined 
to  go  again  in  search  of  it.  He  sailed  on  this 
Yoyaee  in  1823,  and  after  having  been  so  long 
tossed  about  by  contrary  winds  as  to  be  on  the 

Eoint  of  giving  up  all  nope  of  accomplishing 
is  object,  he  was  at  last  delighted  with  the 
sight  of  the  lofty  mountains  and  beautiful  val- 
leys of  this  lovely  island.  A  boat  was  soon  sent 
on  shore  with  Papeiha,  another  teacher,  and  one 
of  the  Rarotoneans  whom  Mr.  Williams  had 
found  at  Aitutaki.  Meeting  with  a  &vorable 
reception,  they  immediately  stated  to  the  peo- 
ple who  gathered  around  them  in  great  num- 
Ders,  the  object  of  their  visit     Having  in- 


formed them  of  the  renunciation  of  idolatry  at 
the  other  islands  of  that  group,  the  teachers 
proposed  to  the  natives  that  they  also  should 
receive  Christian  instruction,  and  become  ac- 
ouamted  with  the  way  of  salvation  through 
Jesus  Christ.  The  proposition  was  agreed  to, 
and  Makeathe  king  came  on  board  to  conduct 
the  teachers  to  the  shore.  He  was  introduced 
to  his  own  people  who  had  come  with  Mr. 
Williams,  among  whom  was  his  cousin.  Early 
the  next  morning  the  teachers  and  their  wives 
came  off  to  the  vessel  in  a  most  pitiable  con- 
dition, and  related  the  sad  treatment  which 
they,  and  especially  the  females,  had  received 
during  the  night  A  powerful  chief  who  had 
conquered  the  principal  part  of  the  island  had 
heard  of  their  arrival,  and  had  come  with  a 
hurge  retinue  to  take  away  one  of  the  female 
teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  making  her  his 
wife.  He  had  already  nineteen  wives,  and  the 
teacher  was  to  be  the  twentieth. 

Tapairen,  the  cousin  of  Makea,  was  a  per- 
son oi  n\uch  influence,  and  to  her  exertions 
the  preservation  of  the  females  was  owing. 
Discouraged  by  the  roughness  of  their  recep- 
tion, the  teachers  would  have  abandoned  this 
field  of  labor  had  not  Papeiha,  when  the  chiefs 
expressed  a  desire  that  they  should  stay,  offered 
to  remain  alone  on  the  island  on  condition  that 
his  friend  Tiberio  should  be  sent  from  Raiatea 
to  his  assistance.  This  was  readily  promised, 
and  Papeiha,  after  taking  leave  of  his  friends, 
got  into  a  canoe  and  went  on  shore  carrying 
nothing  with  him  but  the  clothes  he  wore,  his 
native  Testament,  and  a  bundle  of  elementary 
books. 

Papeiha  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  Ma- 
kea, and  was  followed  by  an  immense  crowd, 
one  of  whom  cried  out,  ^  I'll  have  his  hat ; " 
another,  <'  I'll  have  his  jacket ; "  a  third,  **  111 
have  his  shirt"  Before  they  were  able  to 
carry  their  threats  into  execution,  they  were 
met  by  the  chief,  who,  addressing  Papeiha, 
said,  "Speak  to  ns,  0  man!  that  we  may 
know  the  business  on  which  you  have  come." 
The  teacher  replied  that  he  had  come  to  in- 
struct them  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  Gk)d, 
and  the  way  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ, 
that  they  might  bum  their  idols  as  the  inhab- 
itants of  Tf£iti  and  other  islands  had  done. 
The  multitude  cried  out  with  surprise  and  hor- 
ror, **Whatl  bum  the  gods!  What  gods 
shaJl  we  then  have,  and  what  shall  we  do  with- 
out the  gods  ?  " 

After  five  months,  Tiberio,  Rapeiha's  friend, 
arrived,  and  they  visited  together  all  the  chiefs 
on  the  island,  explaining  to  them  the  princi- 
ples of  Christianity.  Carrying  this  plan  into 
effect,  at  some  places  they  were  kindly  treated, 
at  others  ridiculed,  while  from  some  they  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  their  lives.  A  few  days 
after  their  return  to  the  station,  a  priest  came 
to  the  teachers  and  expressed  a  determination 
to  bum  his  idols,  and  requested  permission  to 
place  his  son,  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  under 
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their  care,  lest  the  gods  in  their  anger  shoald 
destroy  him.  Leaving  the  child  with  the 
teachers,  he  returned  home,  and  next  mornicg 
came  bcndiDg  under  the  weight  of  the  god  he 
was  bringing  to  be  burned.  A  crowd  follow- 
ed, calling  him  a  madman,  but  he  persisted  in 
his  resolution  to  embrace  Christianity,  and 
threw  his  idol  at  the  teachers'  feet.  One  of 
the  teachers  brought  a  saw  to  cut  it  up,  but^ 
as  soon  as  the  people  saw  the  instrument  ap- 
plied to  the  head  of  the  god,  thev  became 
irightened  and  ran  away.  In  a  short  time 
they  returned,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  im- 
mense multitude  the  first  rejected  idol  of  Ra- 
rotonga  was  committed  to  the  flfimes.  So 
great  an  effect  was  produced  on  the  minds  of 
the  people  by  this  event,  that  in  less  than  ten 
days  after  it  occurred  14  idols  were  destroyed. 
Immediately  afterwards  the  chief  Tinomana 
sent  for  the  teachers,  and  informed  them  that 
after  much  deliberation  he  had  concluded  to 
embrace  Christianity,  and  to  place  himself 
under  their  instruction.  He  therefore  wished 
to  know  what  was  the  first  step  towards  be- 
coming a  Christian.  Being  tola  that  he  must 
destroy  his  maraes  and  bum  his  idols,  he  in- 
stantly replied,  "  Come  with  me  and  see  them 
destroyed."  The  temple  was  immediately  set  on 
fire,  and  was  soon  consumed,  together  with  the 
sacred  pieces  of  wood  with  which  it  waa  deco- 
rated. The  idols  were  then  brought  and  laid 
at  the  feet  of  the  teacher,  who,  having  dis- 
robed them,  threw  them  into  the  fire.  Some  of 
the  people  were  much  enraged  with  the  chief, 
and  called  him  a  fool  and  a  madman  for  burn- 
ing his  gods.  The  women  became  frantic  with 
§*ieC  and  made  loud  and  doleful  lamentations, 
ut  notwithstanding  this  excitement,  an  im- 
pression was  made  in  favor  of  the  new  reli^on, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  all  the  idols 
in  the  district  were  brought  to  the  teachers  for 
their  disposal.  From  this  time  the  destruction 
of  the  gods  and  maraes  went  on  rapidly  through- 
out the  island.  Among  the  last  of  the  chiefs 
to  renounce  his  idols  was  the  king.  Though 
many  still  adhered  to  their  superstitions, 
the  supremacy  of  idolatry  was  now  at  an  end. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  teachers,  a  chapel 
600  feet  in  length  was  built  for  the  worship  of 
the  true  God,  in  the  erection  of  which  the  peo- 
ple were  all  anxious  to  assist.  When  the  first 
post  was  laid,  Tinomana  was  requested  by  the 
king  to  implore  the  blessing  of  God ;  and  in 
order  that  all  might  see  and  hear,  the  chief 
climbed  up  into  a  tree  and  <o&red  an  appro- 
priate prayer.  "VVhile  this  chapel  was  build- 
ing, Rarotonga  was  visited  by  Messrs.  Tver- 
man  and  Bennet,  who  found  that  the  whole 
population  had  renounced  idolatry.  One  year 
later  Mr.  Bourne  preached  to  large  congrega- 
tions in  Rarotonga,  and  baptized  many  con- 
verts. Of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  this 
island  he  observes,  "  Much  has  been  said  con- 
cerning the  success  of  the  Gospel  in  Tahiti  and 
the  Society  Islands,  but  it  is  not  to  be  compar- 


ed with  its  progpress  in  Barotonga.  In  Tahiti, 
European  missionaries  labored  for  15  bog 
years  before  the  least  fruit  appeared.  Bat  two 
years  ago  lUrotonga  was  hardly  known  to  exist, 
was  not  marked  in  any  of  the  charts,  and  we 
spent  much  time  in  traversing  the  ocean  in 
search  of  it  Two  years  ago  the  RarotoDgans 
did  not  know  there  was  such  good  news  as  the 
Gospel.  And  now  I  scruple  not  to  say  that 
their  attention  to  the  means  of  grace,  their 
regard  to  family  and  private  Pi^ycr,  eaaak 
whatever  has  been  vritnessed  at  Tahiti  and  the 
neighboring  islands.  And  when  we  look  at 
the  means,  it  becomes  more  Ikstonishiog.  Two 
native  teachers,  not  particularly  distinguished 
among  their  own  countrymen  for  inteUigeoo!, 
have  been  the  instruments  of  effecting  this 
wonderful  change,  and  that  before  a  single. 
missionary  had  set  his  foot  upon  the  island." 

The  heathen  party  at  Rarotonga,  thoagh 
comparatively  small,  was  sufficiently  namerois 
to  annoy  the  Christians,  and  at  last  the  pe^ 
sonal  injuries  inflicted  on  the  converts  to  the 
new  religion  led  to  a  conflict  between  the  two 
parties.  In  this  battle  the  Christians  con- 
q^uered.  Having  led  their  captives  to  the  sear 
side,  the  victorious  chiefs,  instead  of  putting 
them  to  death,  ordered  them  not  to  be  injored, 
and  advised  them  to  embrace  Christianity,  in 
order  that  jpeace  and  happiness  might  be  estab- 
lished. The  prisoners  replied  that  they  were 
now  convincea  of  the  superior  power  of  Jeho- 
vah and  of  the  merciful  character  of  the  Christ 
tians,  and  that  they  would  therefore  nnite 
with  them  in  the  worship  of  the  tme  God. 
On  the  following  day  they  demolished  all  their 
maraes  and  brought  their  idols  to  the  teacheis 

The  island  was  soon  after  visited  byKr. 
Williams  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pitman.  A  chir 
pel  was  built,  well  plastered,  capable  of  con- 
taining nearly  3,000  people,  without  a  angle 
nail  or  an^  iron  work.  The  people  were  at- 
tentive  to  instruction.  Their  anxiety  to  undo" 
stand  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  their  ponfr 
tnal  attendance  on  public  worehip,  were  very 
encouraging.  Previous  to  the  commencement 
of  public  worship  on  the  8abbath,  the  people 
met  in  classes  of  10  or  12  families,  and  a  I)a^ 
ticular  portion  of  the  sermon  was  assignea  to 
each  person,  which  he  was  to  bring  avay. 
One  said,  "  Mine  shall  be  the  text,  and  all  that 
is  said  in  immediate  connection  with  it ;"  ao- 
other,  "  I  will  take  care  of  the  first  division;' 
and  a  third,  *'  I  will  bring  home  the  particu- 
lars under  that  head."  After  public  worship 
the  classes  met  again,  and  after  singing  and 
prayer,  one  among  them  began  the  examina- 
tion by  inquiring,  "With  whom  is  the  textf 
and  proposed  a  variety  of  questions  respecting 
its  meaning.  He  then  proceeded  to  other  parti 
of  the  discourse,  till  the  whole  sermon  had 
passed  in  review,  and  to  such  habits  of  atten- 
tion were  the  people  trained,  that  a  sentiment 
of  importance  was  rarely  omitted.  A  code  of 
laws  was  established,  and  the  difficult  subject 
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of  polygamy  was  dispofied  of,  by  requiring  tbe 
conyerts,  from  the  king  down,  to  select  one 
of  their  wives,  and  then  be  united  in  marriage 
to  her  in  public.  We  think  the  Gospel  rme 
wonld  explicitly  require  that  the  firiA  wife 
should  be  retained,  and  all  the  others  discarded. 

The  last  visit  which  Mr.  Williams  made  to 
Barotonga  was  in  1834.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  at 
this  time  ana  on  his  first  visit  is  thus  stated : 
**'  When  I  found  them  in  1823,  they  were  igno- 
rant of  the  nature  of  Christian  worship ;  and 
when  I  left  them  in  1834, 1  am  not  aware  that 
there  was  a  house  in  the  island  where  family 
prayer  was  not  observed  every  morning  and 
every  evening." 

During  the  year  1838,  several  native  con- 
Terts  were  removed  by  death.  Their  last  days 
were  full  of  hope  and  joy,  and  afforded  to  sur- 
vivine  friends  abundant  consolation  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  exchange  was  their  eternal  gain. 
In  this  vear  also  great  additions  were  made 
to  the  cnurches  at  Barotonga.  The  spirit  of 
inquiry  seemed  to  be  general,  and  the  lives  of 
very  many  testified  that  they  had  become  sin- 
cere Christians. 

One  of  the  missionaries,  in  a  letter  from 
Barotonga  dated  January  14, 1840,  stated  that 
a  meeting  was  regularly  held  in  the  chapel  at 
Arorangi,  to  give  opportunity  for  persons  to 
express  their  feelings  and  to  exhort  one  an- 
other to  diligence  and  love  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord.  At  one  of  these  meetings  an  old  man 
who  was  a  candidate  for  church  fellowship, 
said  that  he  had  lived  during  the  reign  of  four 
kings.  *'  During  the  first  we  were  continually 
at  war.  During  the  second  we  were  overtaken 
with  a  severe  famine,  and  all  expected  to  per- 
ish. During  the  third  we  were  conquered,  and 
became  the  prey  of  two  other  settlements. 
But  during  the  reign  of  this  third  kinff  we 
were  visit^  by  anouier  King — a  good  S^ing 
— a  powerful  King — a  King  of  love — Jesus 
the  Lord  from  heaven.  He  has  gained  the 
victory ;  he  has  conquered  our  hearts ;  we  are 
all  his  subjects ;  therefore  we  now  have  peace 
and  plenty  in  this  world,  and  hope  soon  to 
dwell  with  him  in  heaven." 

In  1841,  the  directors  record  with  satisfac- 
tion the  progress  of  their  missions  in  these 
islands.  In  Barotonga,  the  largest  of  the 
^roop,  they  say  the  Chnstian  churches  present- 
ed a  most  impressive  and  animating  aspect, 
both  as  to  numbers  and  character ;  and  the 
social  and  moral  character  of  the  population, 
a  few  years  previous  loathsome  and  terrific, 
was  then  pure  and  peaceful.  One  of  the  most 
coniistent  members  of  the  church,  and  an  ac- 
tive evangelist,  was,  in  the  days  of  his  youth, 
a  cannibal.  An  institution  was  commenced 
about  this  time  at  Avarua,  %t  the  training  of 
native  missionaries,  in  which  young  men  are 
instructed  in  Christian  theology  and  other 
branches  of  useful  knowledge. 

In  1  ^43,  the  directors  say  that  in  the  islands 


forming  the  Hervey  Group,  the  people  gener- 
allv  evince  a  sincere  attachment  to  the  Gos- 
Del  "  The  entire  aspect  of  society  is  changed 
from  the  savage  to  tne  civilized  ;  and  misery, 
strife,  and  bloodshed  have  given  place  to  the 
comforts  and  amenities  of  social  life.  Educa- 
tion is  generally  sought  for,  and  the  members 
of  the  diurch  adorn  their  profession ;  and  the 
entire  Bible  is  now  translated  into  tiie  Baro- 
tonga dialect." 

Since  that  time  the  work  has  been  advanc- 
ing with  a  steady  progress  from  year  to  year. 
In  1851,  there  was  a  general  awakening  at 
three  of  the  stations,  affecting  about  300  per- 
sons, most  of  whom  gave  eviaence  of  a  saving 
change. 

Since  1846,  the  institution  for  training  na- 
tive evangelists  and  teachers  at  Avarua,  has 
sent  forth  15  men  and  9  women  to  occupy  dif 
ferent  spheres  of  missionary  labor. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  the  churches  on  the 
island  of  Barotonga  beld  a  meeting  at  Nga- 
tangaia,  where  700  communicants  united  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
among  them  were  the  captain  and  part  of  the 
crew  of  the  missionary  ship,  the  /oAn  WH- 
liams, 
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Samoan  or  Navigators'  Islands. — ^These  is- 
lands were  visited  by  a  French  vessel,  in  1787, 
when  several  of  the  party  were  treacherously 
murdered ;  and  this  act  created  such  an  im- 
pression of  their  treachery  and  ferocity,  that 
for  many  years  they  seem  not  to  have  been 
visited  by  any  vessel  from  any  part  of  tbe  ci- 
vilized world. 

The  idea  of  introducing  the  Gospel  into  this 
appears  to  have  originated  with  Mr. 

illlams,  who.  in  1824,  formed  the  plan  of 
making  a  voyage  to  the  Navigators'  Islands. 
But  the  great  distance  of  this  gronj)  (nearly 
2,000  mues)  from  Baiatea,  the  ferocious  cha- 
racter of  its  inhabitants,  and  in  the  event  of 
his  death  the  desolate  condition  of  his  wife 
and  children  at  so  great  a  distance  from  their 
home  and  friends,  naturally  rendered  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams unwilling  that  her  husband  should  enter 
on  such  an  undertaking.  At  length,  however, 
she  gave  her  **  full  concurrence,''  and  Mr.  Wil- 
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liams  began  to  deyise  the  means  for  canying 
his  plan  into  ezecation.  Having  no  vessel 
snitable  for  such  a  voyage,  he  attempted  to 
build  one,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  na- 
tives completed  it  in  aboat  three  month&  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  work,  the  ingenuity 
and  skill  of  Mr.  W.  was  pat  to  the  test 

It  was  indispensable  to  its  accomplishment 
that  he  should  nave  a  pair  of  smith's  bellows, 
as  well  as  certain  tools  for  working  in  iron, 
which  were  not  to  be  found  in  l&rotonga. 
Having  killed,  for  the  sake  of  their  skins,  3  of 
the  4  goats  on  the  island,  he  constructed,  with 
much  difficulty,  a  tolerable  bellows.  But 
when  the  rats  had  left  nothing  more  of  his 
new  apparatus  than  the  naked  boards,  all 
hope  or  accomplishing  his  object  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  was  removra.  Unwilling,  however, 
to  relinquish  his  purpose,  he  persev^ed  in  his 
efforts,  and  at  last  hit  upon  a  novel  expedient 
to  **  raise  the  wind."  It  occurred  to  him  that 
as  water  is  thrown  by  a  pump,  air  might  be 
projected  on  the  same  principle.  With  two 
boxes  eighteen  inches  square  and  four  feet 
high,  fitted  with  valves  and  levers,  and  worked 
by  8  or  10  natives,  he  contrived  to  procure 
such  a  succession  of  blasts  as  answered  all  his 
purposes  in  the  building  of  his  vessel.  A  stone 
was  substituted  for  an  anvil,  and  a  pair  of  car- 
penter's pincers  for  tonsis.  With  very  little 
iron,  without  a  saw,  wimout  oakum,  or  cord- 
age, or  sail  cloth,  he  succeeded  in  launching  a 
vessel  sixty  feet  in  length  and  eighteen  in 
breadth,  of  seventy  or  eighty  tons  burthen. 
It  was  named  "The  Messenger  of  Peace." 
The  trees  were  split  with  wedges,  and  for 
adzes  the  natives  used  small  hatchets.  The 
bark  of  the  hibiscus  was  twisted  into  ropes, 
and  native  mats  quilted  for  sails,  and  tiie  rud- 
der was  constructed  of  "  a  piece  of  a  pickaxe, 
a  cooper's  adze,  and  a  large  hoe." 

In  the  vessel  so  constructed,  Messrs.  Wil- 
liams and  Barff,  with  7  native  teachers,  sailed 
from  Raiatea  for  the  Navigators'  Islands,  on 
the  24th  of  May,  1830.  They  proceeded  first 
to  Tongataboo,  where  they  found  Faiea,  a 
chief  of  one  of  the  Navigators'  Islands,  who 
stated  that  he  was  related  to  the  most  influen- 
tial families  there ;  that  he  had  been  eleven 
years  absent  from  his  home,  and  that  he  was 
now  desirous  of  returning.  Having  heard 
that  the  Messenger  of  Peace  was  on  a  voyage 
to^  these  islands,  and  that  the  object  of  the 
missionaries  was  to  convey  tiie  Qo^l  to  his 
countrvmen,  he  offered,  if  they  would  take  him 
with  them,  to  use  all  his  influence  with  his  re- 
latives and  the  chiefis  to  induce  them  to  receive 
the  teachers  kindly,  and  attend  to  theur  instruc- 
tions. After  spending  a  fortoight  at  Tong»* 
taboo,  the  missionaries  and  the  chief,  Faaea, 
sailed  for  the  Navigators'  Islands.  Tliey  had 
not  been  long  at  sea,  when  Fauea  came  and 
seated  himself  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Williams, 
and  said  that  he  had  been  thinking  of  the 
great  work  which  the  missionaries  had  under- 


taken, and  though  he  had  no  doubt  thsl  the 
chiefs  and  people  would  gladly  receive  them,  he 
feared  of^Msition  firom  aperson  called  Tama&in- 
ga,in  whom  the  spirit  of  the  gods  dwelt,  and  who 
was  a  terror  to  all  the  inhabitants.  He  fur- 
ih&  added,  that  if  he  forbade  it,  the  people 
would  be  afiraid  to  place  themadves  under 
Christian  instruction.  After  a  protracted  voy- 
age, the  beautifiil  island  of  Savaii  was  dea- 
cried  in  the  distance.  As  soon  as  the  vessel 
reached  the  shore  a  number  of  i^Uves  came 
off  in  their  canoes,  and  welcomed  Fauea  to 
his  native  land.  After  some  conversation  the 
chief  inquired  "Where  is  Tatna^^ea?" 
"  Oh  1 "  replied  the  people,  "  he  is  dead,  lie  is 
dead  I  he  was  killed  10  or  12  days  ago."  Al- 
most frantic  with  joy  at  this  information, 
Fauea  leaped  about  the  deck,  shouting,  "  The 
devil  is  d^  I  the  devil  is  dead  I  our  work  is 
done ;  the  devil  is  dead  I " 

On  the  first  Sabbath  after  their  arrival, 
canoes  came  off  to  the  vessel,  bringing  artidei 
for  barter.  Fauea  informed  the  pe(»le  that 
the  ship  was  e  vaa  lotu,  or  a  praying  snip,  Mid 
that  as  it  was  leasosa,&  sacred  day,  they  could 
not  trade  with  them  until  the  morrow.  This 
information  surprised  them,  but  Fauea  col- 
lecting a  circle  around  him  on  the  deck  of  the 
ship,  rtated  the  object  of  the  nusstonaries  in 
coming  among  them,  informed  them  that  a 
numb^  of  islands  had  embraced  Christiamty, 
and  specified  some  of  the  advantages  wludk 
the  iimabitants  were  deriving  from  this  new 
religion.  **  Can  the  religion  of  these  fordgnen 
be  any  thing  but  wise  and  good  ?"  said  ih& 
chief  to  his  countrymen.  *^  Let  us  look  at  tftem, 
and  then  at  owrselvea ;  thdr  heads  are  covered, 
while  ours  are  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  the  wet  of  the  rain.  Their  bodies  are 
clothed  all  over  with  beautiful  cloth,  while  we 
have  nothing  but  a  bandage  of  leaves  aroond 
our  waists ;  they  have  cloues  upon  their  veiy 
feet,  while  ours  are  like  the  d<^&  Look  at 
their  axes,  liieir  scissors,  and  their  other  prop- 
erty, how  rich  they  are  I"  This  address  was 
listened  to  with  great  interest  by  the  natives, 
who  crowded  around  the  speaker,  and  with 
outstretched  necks  and  gaping  mouths  care- 
fully caught  the  words  as  they  fell  from  his 
lips. 

While  Fauea  was  thus  employed  on  board 
the  vessel,  his  wife,  who  had  gone  on  shore 
with  tiie  teachers  and  their  wives,  was  equally 
diligent  in  describing  to  the  natives  the  wod> 
ders  she  had  seen,  and  the  vahie  of  the  relinoB 
which  was  now  brought  to  their  island.  T^im 
food  was  offisred,  she  stood  up  and  asked  a 
blessing  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  mul- 
titude. Malietoa,  the  king,  tb>tt|rii  engaged 
in  a  war,  to  avenge  the  deatii  of  Tamafiuaga, 
received  them  kindly,  and  dedared  that  it  was 
the  happiest  day  of  his  life. 

In  October,  1832,  Mr.  Williams  sailed  from 
Rarotonga  on  a  second  visit  to  the  Samoasi 
The  first  iskmd  that  appeared  in  s^t  was 
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Manaa,  the  most  easterly  of  the  group.  As! 
the  Teasel  approached  the  shore,  a  Dumber  of 
canoes  put  off  and  advanced  towards  it  In 
one  of  them  a  native  stood  np,  and  shouted, 
"  We  are  sons  of  the  Word,  we  are  sons  of 
the  Word  ;  we  are  waiting  for  a  falau  laiu,  a 
religious  ship,  to  bring  us  some  people  whom 
they  call  missionaries,  to  tell  us  about  Jesus 
Christ."  One  of  the  chiefe  came  on  board, 
and  finding  that  the  vessel  was  a  "religious 
ship,"  appeared  highly  delighted,  and  ask^  for 
a  missionary.  On  wing  informed  that  there 
was  but  one,  and  that  he  was  intended  for 
Manono,  he  manifested  great  regret,  and  beg- 
ged to  be  supplied  aa  soon  as  possible. 

The  vessel  next  touched  at  Tntuila,  where  it 
was  immediately  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
canoes,  filled  with  savage  men,  anxious  to  ob- 
tain powder  and  muskets.  The  missionaries 
did  not  land  here,  but  passed  along  the  coast 
to  a  district  called  Leone,  where  a  person 
came  on  board,  and  introduced  himself  as  a 
*•  son  of  the  Word."  He  informed  Mr.  Wil- 
liams that  about  fifty  pnersons  in  his  district 
had  embraced  Christianity  and  erected  a  place 
worship,  and  that  they  were  waiting  his  arri- 
val The  heathen  party  arranged  3iemselves 
along  the  beach,  and  presented  rather  a  form- 
idable appearance.  Mr.  Williams  supposing 
his  life  might  be  in  danger,  desired  the  natives 
to  cease  rowing  and  unite  with  him  in  prayer. 
The  chief  who  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  as- 
sembled multitude  perceiving  that  the  mission- 
aries were  aAraid  to  land,  directed  the  people 
to  sit  down,  and  wading  into  the  water,  ad- 
dressed Mr.'W.  with  '*  Son,  will  you  not  come 
on  shore?  will  you  not  land  amongst  us?" 
Mr.  W.  replied  that  he  had  heard  that  the 
inhabitants  of  that  bay  were  exceedingly  sav- 
age, and  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  should 
trust  himself  among  them.  ''  Oh  1"  replied  the 
chief,  **  we  are  not  savages  now,  we  are  Chris- 
tians." **  Where  did  you  hear  of  Christianity  ?" 
asked  Mr.  W.  **  Oh  I"  he  exclaimed,  "  a  great 
chief  from  the  white  man's  country,  named 
Williams,  came  to  Savaii  about  twenty  moons 
ago,  and  placed  there  some  tamafai-iotu  (work- 
ers of  religion,)  and  several  of  our  people  who 
were  there,  b^n  on  their  return  to  instruct 
their  friends,  many  of  whom  have  become  sons 
of  the  Word."  Then  pointing  to  a  group  of 
persons  sitting  apart  from  the  rest,  each  of 
whom  had  a  piece  of  white  native  cloth  tied 
round  his  arm,  he  added, "  These  are  the  Chris- 
tians, and  they  are  distinguished  from  their 
heathen  countrymen  by  the  cloth  which  you 
see  upon  their  arms."  Mr.  Williams  then  in- 
formed him  that  he  himself  was  the  **  great 
chief"  he  had  spoken  of,  and  that  he  had  car- 
ried the  **  workers  of  religion"  to  Savaii  about 
twenty  moons  before.  On  hearing  this,  the 
chief  made  a  signal  to  the  multitude,  who  in- 
stantly sprang  from  their  seats,  ruslied  .to  the 
sea,  seized  the  boat  and  carried  both  it  and  Mr. 
W.  to  the  shore.  Amoamo,  the  chief,  conducted 


Mr.  W.  to  the  Christians,  by  one  of  whom  he 
was  informed  that  a  chapel  had  been  built, 
and  that  service  was  performed  every  Sabbath 
day.  "  And  who,"  asked  Mr.  Williams,  **  con- 
ducts the  worship  ?"  "  I  do,"  said  he, "  I  take 
my  canoe,  eo  down  to  the  teachers,  get  some 
religion,  iniich  I  bring  carefully  home,  and 
give  to  the  people ;  and  when  that  is  gone,  I 
take  my  canoe  again  and  fetch  some  more. 
And  now  you  are  come,  for  whom  we  have 
been  so  long  waiting  I  Where's  our  teacher  ? 
give  me  a  man  full  of  religion,  that  I  may  not 
expose  my  life  to  danger  by  going  so  long  a 
distance  to  fetch  it"  On  hearing  that  he 
could  not  be  supplied  with  a  teacher,  he  waa 
affected  almost  to  tears,  and  would  scarcely 
believe  it,  for  he  ima^ned  that  the  vessel  waa 
full  of  theuL  Mr.  W.  inquired  of  the  chief  if 
he  had  become  a  worshiper  of  Jehovah.  He 
replied  that  he  had  not,  but  added,  *'  If  you 
will  give  me  a  worker  of  religion  to  teach  me, 
I  will  become  a  believer  immediately."  It 
was  with  sincere  regret  that  Mr.  Williams  left 
this  little  band  without  a  missionary  to  teach 
them,  and  returned  to  the  ship  to  prosecute 
his  voyage.  He  found  there  a  party  of  natives 
from  an  adjoining  district  who  were  waiting 
to  present  a  request  that  he  would  pay  them  a 
visit  The  chief  assured  Mr.  Williams  that  he 
and  nearly  all  his  people  were  Christians,  and 
that  th^  had  erected  a  spacious  place  of  woi^ 
ship  in  imitation  of  the  one  at  Savaii,  and  that 
he  was  daily  engaged  in  teaching  his  people 
what  he  had  himself  been  taught  Seeing  that 
Mr.W.  was  inclined  to  doubt  his  statements, 
he  placed  his  hands  before  him  in  the  form  of 
a  book,  and  recited  a  chapter  out  of  the  Tah> 
tian  primer,  after  which  he  said,  "  Let  us 
pray,"  and  kneeline  down  upon  the  deck,  he 
repeated  the  Lordrs  prayer  in  the  Tidiitian 
language.  The  next  day  Mr.  W.  reached 
Upolu,  when  natives  from  various  parts  of  the 
island  approached  the  vessel,  saying  that  they 
were  ^  sons  of  the  Word,",  and  that  they  were 
waiting  for  a  **  religion  ship  "  to  bring  them 
missionaries. 

When  Mr.  Williams  reached  Manono,  the 
chief,  Matetau,  whom  he  had  seen  on  his  first 
visit  to  this  island,  came  off  to  the  ship  and 
inquired  with  great  earnestness, "  Where's  my 
missionary  ?"  Te-ava  and  his  wife,  the  native 
teachers  who  had  been  set  apart  for  this  sta- 
tion, were  then  introduced  to  him.  He  seized 
them  with  delight,  and  exclaimed,  **  Good,  very 
good,  I  am  happy  now  I"  After  a  hasty  visit 
to  this  island,  Mr.  Williams  proceeded  to  Sa- 
vaii, where  he  was  recdved  by  the  teachers 
and  people  with  many  expressions  of  joy.  They 
informed  him  that  Malietoa,  his  brother,  the 
principal  chiefe,  and  nearly  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  settlement,  had  embraced  Christianity, 
and  that  the  body  of  the  people  were  only 
awaiting  his  arrival  to  follow  their  example. 
The  next  day  he  addressed  about  700  persons 
in  the  chapeL    He  was  followed  by  one  of  the 
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natiye  teachers,  who  was  succeeded  by  Malie- 
toa,  who  declared  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
"  give  his  whole  soul  to  the  word  of  Jehovah, 
and  to  employ  his  utmost  endeavors  that  it 
might  speedily  encircle  the  land  in  which  he 
dwelt." 

During  his  stay  at  Savali,  Mr.  Williams 
learned  from  the   teachers  many  interesting 
particulars  respecting  the  introduction  of  the 
Gospel  into  the  island,  and  especially  its  recep- 
tion by  Malietoa  and  his  family.     A  short 
time  previous  to  the  dav  fixed  upon  for  the 
opening  of  the  new  chapel,  the  king  called  to- 
gether nis  family,  and  stated  that  he  was  about 
to  fulfil  his  promise  and  become  a  worshiper 
of  Jehovah.    His  sons  replied  that  if  it  was 
good  for  him  it  was  also  good  for  them,  and 
that  they  also  would  receive  the  Groq)el.    But 
to  this  he  objected,  siwing  that  the  gods  would 
be  enraged  with  him  for  abandoning  them,  and 
endeavor  to  destroy  him,  **  and  perhaps,"  added 
he,  "  Jehovah  may  not  have  ^wer  to  protect 
me  against  the  effects  of  their  anger.    I  will 
thereiore  try  the  experiment  of  becoming  his 
worshiper,  and  if  he  can  protect  me  you  may 
with  safety  follow  my  example ;  but  if  not,  I 
only  shall  fall  a  victim  to  their  vengeance — 
you  will  be  safe."  The  young  men  unwillingly 
consented  to  wait  a  month  or  six  weeks ;  but 
the  third  week  their  patience  became  exhaust- 
ed, and  going  to  their  father  they  stated  that 
he  had  tried  the  exnerimcnt  long  enough,  and 
as  no  evil  had  befallen  him,  they  would  imme- 
diately follow  his  example.    Not  only  his  sons, 
but  all  his  relatives,  and  nearly  all  his  people, 
abandoned  their  heathen  worsnip.    In  connec- 
tion with  this  renunciation  of  their  old  reli- 
gion, a  singular  ceremony  was  observed.   Eve- 
ry chief  of  note  at  the  Samoa  Islands  had  his 
dUf  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  gods  was  sup- 
posed to  reside.    This  etu  was  some  species  of 
bird,  fish,  or  reptile,  and  if  any  one  of  that 
class  was  cooked  and  eaten,  the  etu  was  con- 
sidered so  entirely  desecrated  that  it  could 
never  again  be  regarded  as  an  object  of  reli- 
gious veneration.    The  etu  of  Malietoa's  sons 
Was  a  fish  called  anae.    On  the  day  appointed, 
a  large  party  of  friends  and  relatives  were  in- 
vited to  partake  of  the  feast.    A  number  of 
anae  were  dressed,  and  a  portion  laid  before 
each  individual,  who  with  fear  and  trembling 
ate  of  the  sacred  food.    The  superstitious  fears 
of  the  young  men  were  so  much  excited  lest 
they  should  be  punished  with  death  for  their 
presumption,  that  on  returning  from  the  feast 
they  drank  a  large  dose  of  cocoannt  oil  and 
salt  water,  to  prevent  the  eflects  which  they 
feared  might  follow.    The  people  who  were 
spectators  of  this  feast,  expected  that  those 
who  partook  of  it  would  &il  down  dead  sud- 
denly, but  seeing  no  harm  hapoen  to  them  thev 
changed  their  minds,  and  said  that  Jehovan 
was  the  true  God.    The  result  of  this  experi- 
ment produced  a  decided  change  in  favor  of 
Christianity,  and  indn(^  many  of  the  people 


to  place  themselves  imdev  the  iustmctioa  of 
the  teachei-s.  « 

Having  completed  the  object  of  his  voyage, 
and  visited  all  the  islands  of  the  Samoa  group, 
Mr.  W.  returned  to  his  family  with  feelings  of 
gratitude  and  joy.  In  less  than  twenty  months 
an  entire  change  had  taken  plate  in  the  habits 
and  character  of  the  Samoans.  Chapels  had 
been  built  in  all  the  islands,  and  every  where 
the  people  seemed  waiting  to  receive  instmo- 
tion.  The  desire  of  the  chiefs  and  pe^ople  of 
this  group  to  receive  E^lish  missionaries,  waa 
communicated  by  Mr.  Williams  to  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Missionary  Society,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1835,  six  missionaries,  five  of  whom  were 
aceompanied  by  their  wives,  sailed  from  Loo- 
don  for  the  Navigators'  Islands. 

The  last  accounts  from  this  group  of  islands 
is  of  tiie  most  interesting  and  encouraging 
character.  Mr.  Heath  estimates  that  there 
are  now  on  the  island  of  Upolu  20,000  p^eona 
who  have  embraced  Christianity.  On  Manono 
dl  the  ii^abitants,  consisting  of  about  2,000, 
are  professedly  Christians.  At  Savaii  thers 
are  from  12,000  to  13,000  converts.  On  To- 
tuUa  there  are  6,000,  and  several  hundreds  on 
the  smaller  islands.  What  a  contrast  with 
the  condition  of  the  natives  in  1830,  when  the 
heralds  of  salvation  first  visited  their  shores ! 
«  Then,  their  beautiful  country  was  *  homed 
with  fire ;'  rapine,  murder,  cannibalism,  crimes 
and  horrors  at  which  the  heart  sickens,  gene- 
rally prevailed ;  now,  with  wonder  and  grati- 
tude the  messengers  of  mercy  exclaim, '  Bdiold 
how  good  and  pleasant  a  thmg  it  is  for  breth- 
ren to  dwell  together  in  unity.*  And  this 
change,  as  great  as  it  is  blessed,  has  been 
effected  within  the  short  space  of  ten  years. 
Truly  may  we  exclaim,  'What  hath  God 
wrought  1  * " 

In  1843,  there  were  some  painful  defeo 
tions  amonethe  members  of  the  churches  at 
Savaii  and  Palauli ;  and  this  was  followed  by 
a  disturbance  between  two  villages,  whiti 
threatened  to  embroil  the  whole  group  in  a 
general  war.  In  November,  1843,  the  party 
at  Sapapalii  declared  open  war  against  the 
inhabitants  of  Palauli.  The  missionary  and 
members  of  the  church  at  the  former  place 
used  every  means  in  their  power  to  turn  the 
war  party  from  their  evil  course,  without  eflect. 
When  the  attack  was  made,  the  people  of  Ptr 
lauli,  unwilling  to  shed  blood,  fled  to  the  db- 
trict  beyond,  while  the  invaders  wasted  the 
plantations,  cut  down  the  bread-fruit  and 
cocoanut  trees,  killed  and  devoured  the  do- 
mestic animals,  and  burnt  or  removed  every 
house  in  the  district,  except  the  chapd  and 
the  houses  of  the  missionaries.  On  the  return 
of  the  party,  they  began  to  persecute  the  mem- 
bers or  the  church,  and  threatened  to  bum 
their  houses  and  drive  them  from  their  lands* 
But,  out  of  430  members,  there  was  a  defipc- 
tion,  during  these  trying  times,  of  but  about 
35.    This  war  continued  to  distract  the  coon- 
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try  and  disturb  the  operations  of  the  mission- 
aries, for  several  years ;  producing  the  most 
disastrous  results,  desolating  many  fertile  dis- 
tricts. And  yet,  God  overruled  it  for  good, 
as  it  led  many  of  those  opposed  to  the  war  to 
seek  an  asylum  at  the  station,  and  thus  in- 
creased the  attendance  upon  the  word.  Mr. 
McDonald  wrote,  in  1849,  that  there  were 
nearly  400  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
church.  This  war  was  not  brought  to  a  close 
till  April,  1851,  when  a  battle  was  fought, 
which  resulted  in  the  complete  triumph  of  the 
injured  party ;  but  such  was  the  influence  of 
Christianity  upon  the  victors,  that  not  a  single 
act  of  retributive  vengeance  was  perpetrated 
upon  the  vanquished,  though  their  i)rovocations 
were  very  aggravated.  The  missionaries  say 
that  the  means  they  have  used  to  restore  peace 
and  harmony  have  commended  themselves  to 
all,  and  convinced  them  that  they  were  their 
friends.  Tet,  the  war  had  produced  a  very 
demoralizing  effect,  and  led  to  the  revival  of 
heathen  customs. 

The  Samoan  Seminary  at  Malua,  forms  one 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  ihe  mission. 
In  the  course  of  seven  years  from  its  com- 
mencement, this  institution  had  under  its  in- 
struction 53  teachers,  34  women,  wives  of 
teachers,  and  50  boys ;  many  of  whom  are  now 
employed  in  the  missionary  work.  And,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  it  mis  been  a  self-sup- 
|>orting  institution.  In  1852,  there  were  in  the 
institution  4  Erromangans,  4  natives  of  Sav- 
age Island,  4  from  Fate,  1  from  New  Caledo- 
nia, 1  from  Clarence  Island,  18  Samoan  youths, 
and  36  teachers,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
making  146  in  all. 

The  Papists  have  made  a  descent  upon  these 
islands,  but  as  yet  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
a  footing. 
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Several  stations,  where  churches  existed  be- 
fore the  war,  are  not  mentioned  in  the  latest 
reports,  and  probably  have  been  broken  up ; 
and  some  of  the  stations  noticed  above  have  a 
number  of  out-stations.  Near  JL^rpa,  for  iz^ 
stance,  there  are  40  villages,  with  a  population 
of  15,000.  It  is  impracticable,  from  the  im- 
perfect returns,  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
native  teachers,  or  to  distinguish  between 
teachers  and  preachers.  The  number  is  un- 
doubtedly much  larger  than  appears  in  the 
table.  So  also  in  regard  to  the  schools,  many 
of  the  stations  only  reporting  the  number  of 
scholars,  not  of  schools. 

Austral  Islands, — In  1821,  a  fatal  epidemic 
prevailed  at  Burutu,  and  Auura,  a  young  chief, 
with  some  of  his  companions,  fled  from  the 
island,  and  remained  for  some  time  at  Tubuai, 
about  100  miles  distant  On  their  return 
they  were  drifted  about  for  3  weeks,  and  after 
the  loss  of  some  of  their  crew,  they  landed  at 
Maurua,  the  most  westerly  of  the  Society  Is- 
lands. Here  they  were  showp  the  demolished 
temples,  prostrate  altars,  and  broken  idols, 
and  informed  that  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  had  become  worshipers  of  Jehovah, 
the  one  living  and  true  God.  They  immedi- 
ately determined  to  proceed  to  Borabora,  to 
see  the  missionaries,  and  from  this  place  they 
went  to  Baiatea.  They  were  filled  with  weir- 
der at  what  they  saw. 

On  the  Sabbath  they  were  conducted  to  the 
chapel,  and  beheld  with  astonishment  the  as- 
semnled  multitude.  The  songs  of  praise  in 
which  the  people  joined,  and  the  sermon  from 
one  of  the  missionaries,  excited  the  deepest  in- 
terest in  their  minds.  They  were  at  once  con- 
vinced of  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  desired  to  oe  instructed  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God.  They  became 
pupils  in  the  school,  and  soon  learned  to  read 
and  spell  correctly.  Auura  was  exceedingly 
diligent  in  learning,  and  made  very  rapid  pro- 
gress. In  a  little  more  than  three  months  he 
wps  able  to  read  and  write  well,  and  had  com- 
mitted to  memory  the  greater  part  of  the  cate- 
chism. Having  publicly  renounced  their 
idols  and  professea  themselves  worshipers  of 
Jehovah,  the  strangers  became  anxious  to  re- 
turn to  their  own  island,  th*at  they  might  carry 
to  their  countrymen  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God  and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  An  oppor- 
tunity occurring  for  them  to  go  in  a  vessel 
bound  for  England,  Auura  and  his  friends 
were  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  returning 
to  their  country,  but  they  objected  to  going  to 
their  "land  of  darkness  without  a  light  ia 
their  hand."  Hastening  to  the  missionaries, 
the  chief  earnestly  requested  them  to  send  in- 
structers  to  his  native  land.  On  assembling 
the  people  and  inquiring  who  among  them 
would  go,  two  of  the  native  deacons,  Maha- 
mene  and  Puna,  came  forward  and  said, "  Here 
are  we ;  send  us."  Every  member  of  the 
church  at  Baiatea  brought  something  as  a 
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testimony  of  his  aflfection,  which  they  present- 
ed to  the  teachers.  The  missionaries  supplied 
them  with  elementary  books  and  a  few  copies 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  Tahitian  lan^age,  from 
which  their  own  does  not  essentially  difi^r. 
Thus  equipped,  the  Raiatean  Christians  em- 
barked on  tne  5th  of  July,  1821,  with  Auura 
and  his  friends,  and  on  the  third  day  after 
their  departure  arrived  at  Rurutu,  where 
Auura  Was  welcomed  by  the  remnant  of  his 
countrymen.  The  tidings  of  his  return  soon 
spread  through  the  island,  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation came  to  o£fer  their  congratulations.  On 
the  night  of  his  arrival,  Auura  convcved  his 
own  idol  on  board  the  ship  in  which  ne  had 
returned,  and  on  the  following  day  convened  a 
meeting  of  his  countrymen.  The  little  band 
of  Christians  entered  the  assembly,  and  Auura 
demanding  attention,  informed  them  of  the 
incidents  of  his  voyage,  and  the  islands  he  had 
visited,  and  of  the 'knowledge  he  had  obtained 
respecting  the  true  God,  the  destiny  of  man, 
ana  the  means  of  happiness  in  a  future  state. 
He  declared  that*the  god  whom  they  worship- 
ed was  the  foundation  of  all  deceit,  that  their 
idols  were  mere  images,  and  their  priests  im- 
postors. He  therefore  proposed  to  his  country- 
men to  follow  his  example  by  renouncing  their 
false  religion,  and  adopting  that  which  would 
lead  to  immortality,  llie  priests  opposed  this 
startling  proposition,  but  the  king  and  chiefs 
replied,  "  We  will  receive  the  word  of  life ; 
we  will  burn  the  evil  spirits ;  let  every  thing 
mode  by  our  hands  as  an  object  of  worship  be 
totally  charred  in  the  fire.''  An  aged  man, 
who  had  listened  to  Auura  with  deep  interest, 
arose  and  said,  "  Behold  you  say,  0  Auura, 
that  we  have  souls ;  till  now,  we  never  knew 
that  man  possessed  a  soul."  The  chief  then 
introduced  the  two  missionaries  from  Raiatea; 
stated  tlieir  object  in  coming  to  Rurutu,  and 
recommended  tnem  to  the  kind  attentions  of 
the  people.  The  missionaries  then  briefly  ad- 
dressed the  meeting,  and  concluded  by  recom- 
mending to  the  chiefs  to  provide  an  entertain- 
ment the  next  day  of  a  number  of  kinds  of 
food  which  were  considered  as  sacred,  and  of 
which  it  was  thought  a  female  could  not  par- 
take without  instant  death.  The  feast  was 
accordingly  prepared^  and  Auura,  his  wife  and 
friends,  with  the  Raiatean  Christians,  unitedly 
partook  of  the  sacred  food.  The  chie&  and 
people  stood  around,  eniecting  to  see  those 
who  had  thus  openly  violated  the  law  of  the 
gods,  either  fall  into  convulsions  or  expire  in 
a^ony.  But  when  they  saw  that  no  harm  be- 
fel  them,  they  simultaneously  exclaimed,  '*  The 
priests  have  deceived  us,"  and  hastening  to 
their  temples,  they  hurled  the  idols  from  the 
places  they  had  so  long  occupied,  burnt  to  the 
ground  their  sacred  buildings,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  demolition  of  every  marae  in 
the  island. 

In  October,  1822,  the  island  was  visited  by 
Messrs.  Tyerman  and  Bennet,  who  found  the 


results  of  a  little  more  than  ose  year's ezertioii 
surprising.  Many  had  learned  to  read,  sod 
some  to  write.  The  teachers  had  erected  neat 
plastered  dwellings  for  themselves,  and  onder 
their  direction  the  people  had  built  a  chud 
eighty  feet  long  ana  thirt^-six  feet  wide.  'Aie 
railing  around  the  table,  in  front  of  the  jmlpit 
and  by  the  side  of  the  sturs,  was  compoeed  of 
the  handles  of  warriors'  spears.  "  The  people 
here,"  says  a  missionary,  "  learn  war  no  more, 
but  all  submittiuff  to  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
have  cost  away  their  instruments  of  cruelty 
with  their  idols." 

In  1823,  Rurutu  was  viated  by  Mr.  Wil- 
Hams.  He  found  that  the  industry  and  im- 
provement of  the  people  had  been  progreBsiTe. 
^  Many  of  the  chie&  were  dressed  in  Eoropean 
clothing,  and  all  were  attired  in  the  most  de* 
cent  and  becoming  manner.  In  the  houe  of 
God,  no  congregation  could  have  befaaved 
with  more  propriety.  Not  a  vestige  of  idola- 
try was  to  oe  seen,  not  a  god  was  to  be  foood 
in  the  island." 

In  1825,  the  Falcon,  a  large  AmericaD  ship, 
commanded  by  Captain  Chase,  was  wrecked  at 
Rurutu.  The  chief  officer  and  crew  remained 
some  time  on  the  island,  and  the  captain  on 
his  departure  left  the  following  testimony  with 
the  native  teachers :  **  The  natives  gave  nsall 
the  assistance  in  their  power,  from  the  time 
the  ship  struck  to  the  present  moment  The 
first  day,  while  landing  the  things  from  the 
ship,  they  were  put  into  the  hfirnds  of  the  na* 
tives,  and  not  a  single  article  of  clothing  wu 
taken  from  any  man  belonging  to  the  shipi 
thouffh  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  hsTO 
plundered  us  of  every  thing.  Since  I  bave 
lived  on  shore,  myself,  officers,  and  people 
have  received  the  lundest  treatment  from  the 
natives,  for  which  I  shall  ever  be  thankfoL" 

Captain  Chase  afterwards  rewarded  the  na- 
tives for  their  assistance,  by  giving  them  a 
portion  of  the  oil.  They  immraiately  fonned 
a  native  missionary  society,  and  contnbated  a 
considerable  part  of  the  oil  in  aid  of  the  fonds 
of  the  Parent  Society.  It  was  afterwards  sold 
for  £66,  and  the  proceeds  sent  to  the  Society 
in  London. 

In  1829,  this  island  was  again  visited  hyHr. 
Williams,  who  found  that  the  people^  althooi^ 
their  teachers  had  left  them,  contmued  to  ob- 
serve all  their  reli^ous  services,  and  that  Aanra 
officiated  as  ministen  During  the  jmnooa 
year,  they  had  contributed  to  the  Munonary 
Society  ^50  bamboos  of  cocoanut-oil.  Tb^ 
earnestly  requested  that  anotiier  teacher  might 
be  sent  them,  saying  that  *^  one-handed  people 
were  very  good,  but  that  two-handed  people 
were  much  better." 

On  the.  return  of  Auura  to  his  native  idand, 
he  found  there  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Rimatara.  These  followed  the  ezanple  of  the 
Rurutuans  in  destroying  their  idols  and  receiv- 
ing Christian  instruction.  Ther  shortly  afto^ 
ward  sailed  for  tiieir  own  island,  and  indaced 
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many  of  their  conDtij^en  to  abandon  their 
idols  and  embrace  Chrigtianity. 

In  Jane,  1822,  two  native  Christians  were 
sent  from  Borabora,  to  instract  the  inhabitants 
of  Rimatara  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  first 
elements  of  religion.  These  teachers  labored 
with  80  much  diligence  and  success  that,  when 
the  island  was  visited  bjr  Mr.  Williams  in  Oc- 
tober, 1828,  the  inhabitants  had  renounced 
their  idols,  and  were  living  in  harmony  with 
their  teachers.  A  chapel  had  been  erected 
for  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  which  was 
opened  during  Mr.  Williams's  visit  The  fe- 
males were  neatly  dressed  in  white  native  cloth, 
with  bonnets  which  the  teachers'  wives  had 
taught  them  to  make.  The  entire  population 
were  receiving  instruction,  and  the  saiool  for 
children  contained  one  hundred  and  thirty 
scholars.  In  1825,  Rimatara  was  visited  by 
Mr.  Bourne,  who  was  delighted  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  station,  and  in  1819,  Pomare, 
king  of  Tahiti,  left  a  man  on  the  island  of 
Baivavai,  who,  though  ignorant  and  immoral 
himself,  undertook  to  teach  the  people ;  and  in 

1821,  when  visited  by  Oapt  Henry,  they  had 
made  such  improvement  of  tins  poor  instruc- 
tion that  the  renunciation  of  idolatry  had  be- 
come general  throughout  the  land;  and  he 
says  of  them,  **  The  very  quiet,  devout,  and 
orderly  manner  in  which  th^  conducted  them- 
selves, not  only  in  church  but  during  the  Sab- 
bath, excited  my  highest  admiration.  They 
sent  a  request  for  suitable  teachers,  and  in 

1822,  three  native  missionaries  were  sent  from 
Eimeo.  In  1826,  a  Christian  church  was 
formed  among  this  people,  and  sixteen  persons, 
after  examination,  were  admitted  to  its  privi- 
leges. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  island  of 
Tubuai,  hearing  that  the  people  of  Rurutu  and 
other  islands  had  renouncea  their  idols  and 
embraced  Christianity,  sent  a  deputation  to 
Tahiti,  requesting  teachers  and  books.  Two 
native  teachers,  with  a  supply  of  useful  arti- 
cles, embarked,  in  June,  1822,  for  the  island  of 
Tubuai,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Nott.  On  arriv- 
ing at  Tubuai,  they  found  the  whole  population 
engaged  in  war  and  on  the  eve  of  a  battle. 
They  went  immediately  to  the  king,  acquainted 
him  with  the  design  of  their  visit,  and  re- 

?ae8ted  that  hostiUties  might  be  suspended, 
'he  king  expressed  a  willingness  to  accede  to 
their  proposal,  provided  the  consent  of  the  op- 
posing party  could  be  obtained.  A  chief 
naving  oeen  despatched  with  a  message  of 
peace,  his  proposal  was  accepted,  and  the  next 
morning,  tne  two  parties  met,  and  peace  was 
concluded.  The  chiefs  then  embraced  each 
other,  and  the  warriors,  perceivine  the  recon- 
ciliation of  their  leadm,  dropped  their  imple- 
ments of  war,  and  rushing  into  each  other's 
arms,  presented  a  scene  of  joy,  far  different 
from  the  conflict  in  which  they  esmected  to  be 
engaged.  The  next  day,  the  inhabitants  of 
Tubuai  were  invited  to  attend  public  worship, 


when  Mr.  Nott  delivered  the  first  Christian  dis- 
course to  which  they  had  ever  listened.  In 
1826,  when  this  island  was  visited  by  Mr.  Dar 
vies,  the  profession  of  Christianity  had  become 
general  throughout  the  island,  amd  the  chiefs 
and  people  were  assisting  the  teachers  in  erecting 
comfortable  dwellings,  and  a  substantial  house 
for  public  worship. 

In  the  year  1825,  Rapa  was  visited  by  a 
vessel  from  Tahiti,  which  on  its  return  carried 
two  of  the  inhabitants  to  that  island,  who  were 
astonished  and  delighted  at  the  strange  objects 
presented  to  their  notice.  Having  attended 
the  schools  and  places  of  public  worship,  and 
learned  the  alphabet,  they  soon  after  returned 
to  their  own  island,  accompanied  by  two  Tabi- 
tians,  to  whom  the  inhabitants  became  so  much 
attached,  that  they  were  invited  by  the  chie& 
and  people  to  reside  amonff  them  permanently. 
In  January,  1826,  two  Tahitian  teachers  with 
their  wives,  accompanied  by  a  schoolmaster 
and  a  mechanic,  salted  from  Tahiti  for  Rapa. 
They  carried  with  them  not  only  spelling-books 
and  copies  of  the  Tahitian  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  also  a  variety  of  useful  tools, 
seeds,  and  plants,  together  with  timber  for  a 
chapel.  Mr.  Davies,  one  of  the  senior  mission- 
aries at  Tahiti,  accompanied  the  teachers  to 
their  new  station.  The  chiefs  received  them 
with  every  mark  of  r^pect,  and  promised  them 
protection  and  aid.  On  the  first  Sabbath  after 
their  arrival,  Mr.  Davies  preached  in  the  Tahi- 
tian language  to  a  number  of  the  natives,  who 
seemed  impressed  with  the  services.  This 
island  was  visited  in  1829  by  two  missionaries, 
who  found  that  four  chapels,  in  which  religious 
instruction  was  statedly  given,  had  been  erected 
at  different  stations.  The  people  manifested 
an  increasing  interest  in  rebgious  things,  and 
their  improvement  exceeded  the  expectations 
of  their  visiters. 
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The  work  has  continued  to  be  carried  on  by 
native  agency  alone,  except  the  occasional  vis- 
its of  missionaries ;  and,  owing  to  their  remote 
situation,  it  is  seldom  that  any  intelligence 
is  received  from  the  mission.  Mr.  Rodgerson 
visited  Ralvavai  and  Tubuai  in  1838,  and  Mr. 
Orsmond,  Rurutu  and  Rimatara,  in  1839 ; 
when  they  observed  many  signs  of  improve- 
ment In  May  and  June,  1846,  they  were 
again  visited  by  Mr.  BarQ  of  Huahine,  who 
was  greatly  encouraged  by  what  he  witnessed. 
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Peace  and  purity  prevailed  among  the  native 
believers  ;  and  the  native  agents  were  faithful 
and  zealous  in  their  work,  and  their  labors  ap- 
peared to  have  been  crowned  with  the  divine 
blessing.  The  population  of  these  islands  is 
small,  probably  not  exceeding  1,000. 

Paumotu  or  rearl  Islands. — In  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Pomare  II.,  king  of  Taiiiti, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Paumotu  or 
Pearl  Islands  fled  to  the  Georgian  Islands  for 
security  during  a  war.  They  were  protected 
and  hospitably  entertained  by  Pomare,  and 
when  the  Tahitians  renounced  idolatry,  they 
also  cast  away  the  idols  they  had  brought  with 
them,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  missionaries.  In  1827,  they  re- 
turned to  their  own  islands,  and  immediately 
after  their  arrival,  Moorea,  one  of  the  number, 
who  had  learned  to  read  and  had  been  hope- 
fully converted,  began  to  instruct  his  country- 
men. He  met  with  such  success,  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  inhabitants  of  one  district, 
the  whole  population  agreed  to  renounce 
heathenism.  Moorea  was  subsequently  charged 
with  having  deceived  his  countrymen,  in  the 
accounts  he  had  given  of  the  change  at  Tahiti, 
and,  to  save  his  life,  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
island.  But  when  the  people  afterwards  bo- 
came  convinced  that  they  had  accused  him 
falsely,  they  burnt  their  idols  and  demolbhcd 
their  temples.  Several  hundreds  of  them  soon 
after  sailed  to  Tahiti,  a  distance  of  three  hun- 
dred miles,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  books 
and  receiving  instruction,  and,  before  they  left 
the  island,  several  of  them  were  admitted  to 
Christian  fellowship.  Early  in  the  year  1822, 
Moorea  and  Teraa,  another  Christian  native, 
were  publicly  set  apart  as  teachers,  and  soon 
after  sailed  for  Anaa,  or  Chain  Island. 
Shortly  afterwards,  a  canoe  from  this  island 
arrived  at  Tahiti,  bringing  the  pleasing  intelli- 
gence that  the  inhabitants  were  willing  to  re- 
ceive Christianity ;  that  war,  cannibalism,  and 
idolatry  had  ceased,  and  that  a  place  of  wor- 
ship was  building  in  every  district.  Two 
other  native  teachers  were  afterwards  sent  to 
these  islands. 

Mr.  Orsmond  visited  Chain  Island  in  1839 ; 
where  he  addressed  congregations  of  300  or 
400,  and  formed  a  church  of  43  members. 

Marquesas  Islands. — ^In  1797,  Captain  Wil- 
son, after  landing  the  missionaries  at  Tahiti 
and  Tongataboo,  sailed  for  the  Marquesas. 
At  Santa  Christina  he  left  Mr.  Crook,  who, 
after  residing  on  the  island  about  a  year,  be- 
came discouraged  and  returned  to  Tahiti.  In 
1825,  Mr.  Crook  returned  to  Santa  Christina 
with  two  native  teachers  from  Huahine,  and 
one  from  Tahiti.  He  found  that  some  of  the 
inhabitants  had  destroyed  their  idols,  but  the 
greater  part  were  exceedingly  rude,  vicious, 
and  disorderly  in  their  behavior,  and  strongly 
attached  to  their  superstitions.  After  remain- 
ing about  a  month  among  them,  Mr.  Crook 
left  the  native  teachers  under  the  protection  of 


a  friendly  chief.  Their  prospects  of  usefutaea 
were  at  first  encouragm^,  but  the  wickednoB 
of  the  people  was  so  great,  and  their  conduct 
so  violent  and  alarming,  that  the  Tahitians 
(whom  they  threatened  to  kill  and  deronrj 
were  obliged  to  return.  They  were  succeedea 
by  others  in  1826,  who  were  obliged  to  leave 
in  1828.  In  the  following  year,  Messrs.  Prit- 
chard  and  Sampson  visiter  the  ishuids,  bnt  so 
turbulent  and  repulsive  was  the  conduct  of  the 
natives,  that  they  deemed  the  establishment  of 
a  mission  impracticable.  In  1831,  Mr.  Dar- 
ling, one  of  the  missionaries  stationed  at  Ta- 
hiti, visited  the  Marquesas,  and  in  consecpence 
of  his  report,  the  Directors  of  the  MisBionaiy 
Society,  in  1833,  sent  two  missionaries,  Messrs. 
Rod^erson  and  Stallworthy,  to  commence  a 
mission  in  those  islands.  Having  beoi  joined 
at  Tahiti  by  Mr.  Darling  and  four  Tahitians, 
they  were  kmdly  received  at  Santa  Christina 
by  lotete,  the  king,  who  promised  to  protect 
them,  and  gave  them  half  of  his  own  house 
for  their  residence. 

These  missionaries  labored  for  a  numbo'  of 
years,  in  ^reat  discouragement,  and  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives.  In  1838,  Mr.  Rodgerson,  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  not  remain 
there  with  his  family,  removed  to  Baiatea; 
Mr.  Stallworthy  continuing  his  labors  alone. 
In  August,  1838,  two  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries from  the  Popish  College  at  Valpa- 
raiso were  brought  to  the  island  by  the  French 
frigate  La  Venus.  Mr.  Stallworthy  made 
strong  objections  to  their  settling  at  any  sta- 
tion where  missionaries  had  been  placed  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  but  without  decL 
The  chief  having  received  several  presents  from 
the  captain  of  the  frigate,  cordially  received 
the  priests,  and  ?ave  them  a  piece  of  land  for 
a  garden.  He,  however,  evinced  an  unshaken 
attachment  to  the  missionary  who  resided  on 
the  island,  bnt  the  people  showed  the  same 
indifference  to  the  Gospel  which  they  had  al- 
ways done.  Early  in  the  following  year  seven 
more  Romish  missionaries  arrived  at  Santa 
Christina,  and  established  themselves  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  island.  The  imposing  cere- 
monies connected  witii  their  worship,  t&ir  in- 
sinuating manners,  and  their  skill  in  operating 
on  the  self-interested  motives  of  the  people 
have  not  been  without  effect. 

This  mission  was  continued,  in  the  face  of 
great  discouragement,  and  without  any  visible 
fruit,  till  1841,  when  the  missionaries,  Messrs. 
Stallworthy  and  Thompson,  abandoned  the 
field,  and  removed  to  Taniti.  The  group  has 
since  been  seized  by  the  French;  bnt  the 
Romish  missionaries  have  been  no  moresoc- 
cessful  than  the  Protestants.  Native  teachers 
have  recently  been  sent  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands.     (See  Sandwich  Islands.) 

New  Hebrides.—Mr.  Williams's  last  Voya^ 
and  Death,. — After  seventeen  years  of  unremit- 
ted toil,  the  illness  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams obliged  them,  in  1833,  to  leave  the 
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Islands.  In  Jane  of  the  following  year,  they 
arrived  in  England.  His  own  health  and  that 
of  Mrs.  Williams  having  been  recruited  by  the 
voyage,  and  by  a  resiaence  of  foor  years  in 
England,  Mr.  w .  became  anxioos  to  return  to 
the  scene  of  his  former  labors.  The  plan  pro- 
posed by  him  was  to  undertake  an  exploring 
voyage  among  the  groups  situated  between 
the  Navigators'  Islands  and  New  Guinea,  and 
to  place  on  them  native  teachers.  For  the 
prosecution  of  this  object,  it  was  deemed  advi- 
sable to  purchase  a  ship  which  should  be  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  missionary  purposes.  And 
for  this  purpose  an  appeal  was  made  to  Chris- 
tians in  England,  which  was  speedilv  responded 
to  in  a  very  generous  manner.  The  interest 
which  Mr.  Williams'  narrative  excited  through- 
out England,  seconded  bv  his  personal  repre- 
sentations, was  so  great  that  he  found  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  hearts  and  the  charities  of  those 
whom  he  addressed. 

A  sum  more  than  sufficient  for  the  purchase 
of  a  ship  was  soon  raised,  and  the  Directors  of 
the  Missionary  Society  purchased  the  Camden, 
a  vessel  of  two  hundred  tons  burthen.  Every 
arrangement  for  the  safety  of  the  vessel  and  the 
comfort  of  the  passengers  was  made  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  on  the  4th  of  April,  1838, 
a  meeting  was  held  in  London,  at  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Williams  and  ten  other  missionaries, 
one  of  whom  was  Mr.  John  Williams,  Jun., 
received  their  parting  instructions.  The  meet- 
ing was  one  of  intense  interest  On  the  Ilth 
of  April,  1838,  these  missionaries  embarked, 
being  escorted  to  the  vessel  by  an  immense 
crowd  of  the  friends  of  missions,  who  followed 
them  with  their  prayers. 

After  visiting  the  Navigators*,  Georgian, 
and  Society  Islands,  Mr.  Williams,  in  conform- 
ity with  his  original  plan,  proceeded  to  visit 
the  New  Hebrides.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Captain  Morgan,  Mr.  Cunningham,  vice-consul 
for  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  Mr.  Harris, 
who  was  intending  to  go  as  a  missionary  to 
the  Marquesas. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1839,  this  .apos- 
tle of  the  Pacific  unfurled  the  banner  of  peace 
on  the  island  of  Tanna,  one  of  the  New  Heb- 
rides gronp,  where  the  barbarous  people  show- 
ed him  no  little  kindness,  and  received  the 
Christian  teachers  from  Samoa  gladlv.  In  the 
evening,  having  recorded  his  gratitude  to  God, 
who  had  done  such  great  things  for  them,  he 
assembled  with  his  beloved  companions  for  the 
solemn  exercise,  which  Captain  Morgan  so 
appropriately  styles  their  "  family  prayer,"  and 
Mr.  Harris,  in  the  orderly  course  of  their 
Scripture  reading,  read  the  15th  chapter  of  the 
first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians — ^tne  sublime 
record  of  the  believer's  triumph  over  death  I 

The  next  day  they  proceeded  to  Erromanga, 
another  island  of  the  same  group.  The  natives 
appeared  quite  different  from  those  of  the  other 
islands,  being  more  rude  and  barbarous  in -their 
behavior.   They  were  at  first  averse  to  holding 


any  intercourse  with  the  strangers,  but  having 
received  presents  of  fish-hooks  and  beads,  they 
brought  tne  missionaries  some  cocoanuts.  They 
were  still,  however,  exceedingly  shy.  Think- 
ing that  they  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
natives,  they  all  went  on  shore.  While  Capt. 
Morgan  stopped  to  sec  the  boat  safely  anchor- 
ed, the  missionaries  walked  up  the  beach. 
The  captain  soon  followed  them,  but  had  not 
gone  far  before  the  boat's  crew  called  to  him 
to  come  back.  He  looked  round  and  saw  Mr. 
Williams  and  Mr.  Cunningham  running  to- 
wards the  sea,  the  former  closely  pursued  by  a 
native.  Captain  Morgan  immediately  return- 
ed to  the  boat,  from  which  he  saw  a  native 
strike  Mr.  Williams,  who  had  just  reached  the 
water.  The  beach  was  stony  and  steep,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  blow,  Mr.  Williams  fell 
backward  to  the  ground.  Other  natives  soon 
came  up,  one  of  whom  struck  him  with  a  club, 
and  another  pierced  his  body  with  several 
arrows.  Mr.  Harris  was  also  overtaken  and 
shared  the  same  fate.  Captain  Morgan  made 
several  attempts  to  obtain  the  bodies,  but  nei- 
ther of  them  could  be  procured.  The  natives 
seeing  the  boat  approaching  the  shore  for  this 
purpose,  attacked  the  persons  remaining  in  it, 
and  left  one  of  their  arrows  sticking  in  its  side. 

The  news  of  this  sad  event  reached  England 
a  few  days  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  # 
Missionary  Society.  The  particulars  respect- 
ing it  were  communicated  to  the  assembly, 
and  resolutions  passed  by  the  Society  express- 
ing the  deepest  sympathy  with  the  bereaved 
families  of  their  lamented  missionaries.  A 
subscription  was  soon  after  commenced  in  aid 
of  Mrs.  Williams  and  her  children,  and  a  hand- 
some sum  was  raised  and  appropriated  to  their 
use. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1840,  the  British 
ship  Favorite  sailed  from  Sydney  to  search  for 
the  remains  of  Messrs.  Williams  and  Harris. 
The  expedition  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, and  a  Samoan  chief  to  act  as  inter- 
preter. At  Erromanga  they  had  an  interview 
with  the  natives,  and  by  means  of  presents 
and  threats  obtained  from  them  part  of  the 
bones  of  the  two  missionaries.  The  vessel 
then  sailed  for  the  Samoas,  where  the  recover- 
ed bones  were  interred,  amid  the  respectfuLre- 
grets  of  the  officers  of  the  Favorite,  and  the 
tears  of  their  brethren,  and  of  hundreds  of  Sa- 
moans,  who  remembered  Mr.  Williams  as  the 
first  herald  of  salvation  to  their  shores. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Heath 
of  the  Samoa  mission  was  requested  by  his 
brethren  to  make  an  exploring  voyage  in  thQ 
Camden.  He  visited  the  New  Heorides,  and 
left  native  teachers  at  four  of  the  islands,  one 
of  which  was  Erromanga,  the  very  island  on 
which  the  missionaries  were  murdered. 

One  object  which  Mr.  Williams  had  in  view 
in  his  last  voyage  to  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
was  the  establishment  of  a  college  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  native  teachers.    The  missionaries 
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at  the  diflferent  stations  entered  folly  into  his 
plans  respecting  it,  and  one  was  immediately 
commenced  at  Barotonga,  which  soon  num- 
bered eleven  students.  A  large  piece  of  groond 
on  which  to  erect  the  building,  was  purchased 
of  the  king,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 
that  the  institution  will  proeiper. 

Messrs.  Turner  and  Kisbet,  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  this  mission,  arrived  at  Tanna  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1842,  and  having  assembled 
the  principal  chiefs,  and  made  known  their  ob- 
ject, were  kindiv  received,  with  assurances  of 
protection ;  and  on  the  following  Sabbath 
they  held  the  first  religious  service,  and  preached 
to  over  200  people.  They  soon  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  character  of  the  people  was  de- 
praved and  cruel  in  the  extreme,  and  that  they 
were  distracted  with  internal  division  and 
strife.  The  natives  with  whom  they  were  im- 
mediately located,  manifested  some  attach- 
ment to  them ;  but  by  all  others  they  were  re- 
garded with  distrust  and  hatred.  More  than 
once  their  destruction  was  secretly  attempted. 
At  length  the  chiefs  in  the  interior,  under  pre- 
text that  a  fatal  disease  which  prevailed,  was 
to  be  attributed  to  their  arts,  demanded  their 
expulsion  from  the  island.  This  was  resisted 
by  their  few  adherents,  and  led  to  a  savage 
war,  which  compelled  the  missionaries  to  ouit 
^  the  island  in  their  small  open  boat.  They 
were  driven  back,  where  death  in  its  most 
horrid  form  seemed  inevitable.  But  a  merci- 
ful Providence  prepared  them  an  ark.  Just 
as  they  were  entering  the  harbor,  an  American 
vessel  appeared  off  Tanna,  in  which  they  em- 
barked for  t^e  Navigators'  Islands. 

In  the  Isle  of  Pines,  where  native  teachers 
\rere  stationed  in  1840,  the  result  was  still 
more  tragical.  In  1842,  the  crew  of  the  brig 
Star,  being  treated  with  apparent  friendship, 
went  on  shore  to  cut  timber,  when  they  were 
treacherously  murdered  and  devoured  by  the 
natives.  After  which  the  Samoan  teachers, 
after  assisting  to  tow  the  vessel  ashore,  were 
murdered  at  the  command  of  the  chief.  This 
was  done,  however,  not  from  opposition  to  the 
teachers  or  to  what  they  taught,  but  as  an  act 
of  revenge  for  the  outrages  previously  commit- 
ted among  them  by  European  and  American 
traders.  This  is  believed  also  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  lamented  Wil- 
liams. The  visits  of  these  trading  vessels 
have  been  marked  by  robbery  and  murder. 
The  natives,  on  one  occasion,  having  offered 
some  resistance  to  these  outrages,  they  were 
attacked  with  deadly  weapons,  many  of  them 
slain,  and  others,  having  taken  refuge  in  a 
cave,  were  suffocated  by  fire  at  its  mouth.  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  death  of  these  native 
teachers  is  supposed  to  have  been  that  some 
traders  presented  them  with  forged  letters  from 
missionaries,  directing  them  to  assist  in  pro- 
moting the  objects  of  the  traders,  thereby  ex- 
citing the  jealousy  of  the  people  against  them. 
In  1845,  the  mission  at  the  New  Hebrides 


was  renewed.  Messrs.  Murray  and  Tuner  land- 
ed at  Tanna  with  1 5  native  toichas,  where  they 
were  most  cordially  welcomed  and  kindly  trea^ 
ed  by  the  inhabitants.  They  left  four  new 
teachers  at  this  island,  and  two  native  evange- 
lists at  Nina ;  after  which  they  proceeded  to 
Erroman^a ;  but,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
natives,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
bland  was  still  closed  against  the  Gospel,  and 
did  not  land.  They  nc:^  proceeded  to  Sand- 
wich Island,  a  beautiful  island  about  50  miles 
from  Erromanga,  teeming  with  a  popolatioQ 
of  noble  aspect  and  gentle  manners,  where 
they  introduced  four  native  evangelists,  who 
were  received  with  hearty  good  will  by  chie& 
and  neople.  They  also  left  teachers  at  two  of 
the  r^ew  Caledonia  group ;  but  at  the  kri^e 
island  of  New  Caledonia  Oiey  found  things  in 
such  a  state  from  the  influence  of  Matoko, 
chief  of  the  Isle  of  Pines,  that  they  thought 
proper  to  withdraw  the  native  teachers  who 
were  there  before. 

The  last  intelligence  from  the  Western  Poly- 
nesian Islands  was  obtained  bv  a  visit  of  Ber. 
Messrs.  Murray  and  Sunderland,  of  the  Sa- 
moa mission,  in  1852.  They  took  with  them 
five  native  teachers,  with  their  wives,  from  the 
Hervey  Islands,  two  unmarried  teachers  from 
Samoa,  four  natives  of  Savage  Island,  four 
Erromangans,  and  four  Fate^  who  baring 
been  for  years  under  Christian  instructioD  at 
Samoa,  were  now  returning  to  carry  the  Gos- 
pel to  their  native  isles.  In  nearly  all  the 
islands  they  found  an  extraordinary  change  in 
the  sentiments  and  habits  of  the  people  had 
taken  place  since  the  previous  voyage  of  the 
John  Williams ;  and  large  numbers  had  re- 
nounced idolatry  and  put  themselves  onder 
Christian  instruction.  Commodious  places  of 
worship  and  dwellings  for  teachers  had  been 
erecteo,  congregations  and  schools  gathered, 
and  a  few  were  hopeful  candidates  for  chorch 
fellowship. 

PRBSBYTRBIAN  CnURCn  OP  NoVA  SOOTIA.— 

Ajieiteum  is  an  island  of  the  New  Hebrides 
group,  situated,  according  to  Captain  Cook, 
in  lot.  20^  3'  S.,  and  long.  170-  4'  E.  It  is 
about  30  or  35  miles  in  circumference,  and 
contains  a  population  of  3,000  souk  Its  ex- 
terior appearance  is  pleasing  and  rather  iin- 
posing,  rising  to  the  height  of  2,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  presenting  an  iDte^ 
estiug  variety  of  mountain  and  valley,  large 
tracts  of  low  land  in  some  parts  of  the  coast, 
and  a  bold  shore  in  others ;  high  land  and 
deep  ravines  running  to  a  great  distance 
inland ;  well  wooded  and  watoed,  having 
streams  of  considerable  size,  and  valuable  tim- 
ber, available  for  almost  any  purpose.  The 
soil  is  not  remarkably  rich  in  general,  though 
in  some  parts  it  appears  very  fertile.  The  na- 
tives of  Aneiteum  are  very  low  in  civilization, 
and  their  moral  and  social  condition,  like  that 
of  all  other  heathen  tribes,  is  such  that  it  can- 
not fully  be  brought  out  to  light    Thi^  do 
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hot  five  together,  like  the  Eastern  Polynesians, 
in  regular  villages.  In  language,  in  color,  in 
mannera  and  customs,  in  religion,  in  almost 
every  thing  that  distin^ishes  one  race  of  men 
from  anotner,  they  differ  from  the  eastern 
tribes.  Th^  are  generally  of  small  statare, 
verv  dark,  slender,  and  lacking  in  the  spirit 
and  energy  which  characterize  iMJacent  trioes ; 
yet  there  are  some  fine-looking  people  among 
them,  and  the  mental  capabilities  of  many  of 
them  are  of  a  very  fair  order.  They  are  not 
destitate  of  in^nuity,  as  appears  from  their 
ornaments,  theur  war  weapons,  iJieir  planta- 
tions, &c.  War  was  very  frequent  among 
them  before  the  introdaction  of  the  Gospel. 
Cannibalism  is  fdnnd  in  all  the  islands  of  the 
New  Hebrides  group.  One  of  the  most  re- 
volting practices  found  on  Aneiteum,  and  one 
which  appears  to  be  confined  to  this  island,  is 
the  strangling  of  widows.  Till  very  lately, 
an  old  woman  was  scarcely  to  be  seen  on  the 
island.  Even  since  the  English  missionaries 
have  been  located  there,  as  many  as  11  widows 
bave  been  known  to  be  strangled  within  a  sin- 

fle  year.  The  monstrous  de^  is  done  by  the 
rother  of  the  woman,  if  she  have  a  brother, 
and  when  that  is  not  the  case,  by  some  other 
relative  or  friend.  The  idea  of  the  people  is, 
that  the  soul  of  the  wife  should  accompany 
that  of  her  husband  to  the  other  world.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  greatest  difficulty  in  re- 
moving this  practice,  has  all  along  arisen  from 
the  widows  themselves.  What  an  amazing 
hold  must  their  religious  belief  have  apon  their 
minds !  Here  is  one  of  the  very  strongest  in- 
stincts of  our  nature— the  love  of  life,  fairly 
overmatched  by  it  Something,  however,  is 
to  be  attributed  to  other  than  religious  influ- 
ences. It  would  be  considered  disgraceful  not 
only  to  the  party  herself,  but  to  the  whole 
family  to  which  sne  belongs,  were  she  to  con- 
tinue to  live.  How  potent  is  public  opinion 
even  among  savages  I  Of  late  years,  this  inhu- 
man practice  has  received  an  extensive  check, 
and,  OS  the  last  heathen  district  has  abandoned 
idolatry  and  besought  the  aid  of  missionary 
teachers,  it  may  now  be  said,  to  have  almost 
ceased  to  exist  From  what  has  been  said,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  people  of  Aneiteum  be- 
lieve in  a  future  state  of  existence.  They  be- 
lieve in  gods  many  and  lords  many.  They 
have  gods  of  the  sea  and  gods  of  the  bush ; 
and  among  themselves  are  men  who  pretend 
to  have,  and  are  believed  to  have,  power  over 
diseases,  over  the  sea,  the  winds,  thunder,  rain, 
Ac.  They  make  a  difference  between  the 
future  abode  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked ; 
but  their  hell  lacks,  and  their  heaven  abounds 
with  such  sensual  gratifications  as  they  most 
prize  on  earth.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
island  was  much  visited  prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Gospel.  That  important  event 
took  place  in  March,  1841.  On  the  20th  of 
that  month,  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
by  their  zealous  agents,  succeeded  in  obtaining 


a  footing,  and  introducing  Christian  teachers. 
This  was  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty.  The 
people  were  in  a  state  of  pure  barbarism  ; 
they  were  shy  and  suspicious  of  the  mission- 
aries, and  the  missionaries  had  no  confidence 
in  them.  It  was  by  the  aid  of  an  individual, 
himself  a  savage,  and  chief  of  a  neighboring 
island,  that  communication  was  held  with  the 
natives,  and  they  were  induced  to  receive  the 
teachers.  The  names  of  these  teachers,  who 
b^an  the  work  of  evangelization,  were  Tavita 
(David)  and  Fuatieve.  They  were  natives  of 
the  island  of  Savaii,  Samoan  group.  During 
the  early  years  of  the  mission,  no  visible  im- 
pression was  made.  The  teachers  passed 
through  great  hardship  and  difficulties.  One 
of  them,  with  his  wife,  died,  after  a  short 
course  of  service.  The  mission  was  sustained 
bv  a  reinforcement  from  Tanna,8ent  by  Messrs. 
Turner  and  Nisbet,  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  who  were  on  the  island  at  the  time. 
Apolo  (Apollos,)  and  Simeona,  (Simeon,) 
who  were  thus  introduced,  labored  usefully  on 
the  island  for  several  years.    It  was  not  till 

1845,  that  any  visible  success  was  obtained. 
In  April  of  that  year  the  island  was  visited. 
The  teachers  had  suffered  severely  from  scarci- 
ty of  food,  frequent  attacks  of  illness,  the  un- 
kindncss  of  the  natives,  &c.  They  had,  how- 
ever, been  sustained  under  all  their  trials,  and 
enabled  not  only  to  keep  their  ground,  but  to 
make  a  little  advancement  A  few  of  the  na- 
tives had  attended  for  some  time  on  their  in- 
structions, and  one  man  hod  decidedly  attached 
himself  to  them,  and  hod  acted  towards  them 
with  great  kindness.  Up  to  this  time,  only 
one  s^tion  had  been  occupied,  viz.,  Ipeki,  on 
the  north-west  side  of  the  island.  Now,  ope- 
rations were  commenced  at  another  part 
Two  teachers  were  placed  at  Aniligauhat, 
where  is  the  principal  harbor.  After  this 
visit,  the  prospects  oi  the  mission  were  again 
overcast,  and  when  the  island  was  visited  in 

1846,  about  twelve  months  after,  it  appeared 
as  if  it  must  be  abandoned  altogether.  The 
teachers  had,  from  various  causes,  suffered  so 
severely,  and  their  labors  had  been  so  unpro- 
ductive, that  they  were  greatly  discouraged, 
and  were  ready  to  give  up  in  despair.  Two  of 
them,  however,  were  induced  to  stay,  and  thua 
the  door  was  kept  open  till  it  was  possible  to 
locate  English  missionaries.  In  July,  1848» 
the  Bev.  John  Geddie  and  a  catcchist  from 
Nova  Scotia,  N.  A.,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Powell,  from  Samoa,  were  placed  on  the 
island.  Aniligauhat  was  thought  the  most 
eligible  place  at  which  to  commence  their 
labors,  and  they  accordingly  settled  there. 
Difficulties  and  trials,  similar  to  those  which 
had  been  encountered  by  the  teachers,  were 
experienced  by  the  missionaries,  and  a  consid- 
erable time  passed  before  any  marked  impro^ 
sion  was  made.  In  July,  1849,  the  mission 
was  visited,  and  slight  symptoms  of  an  im* 
proved  state  of  things  had  begun  to  appear^ 
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A  small  plastered  cbapel  had  been  erected, 
and  a  plastered  dwelling-house.  Services  were 
being  regularly  conducted  by  the  teachers  in 
the  native  language,  and,  though  the  attend- 
ance on  these  was  both  small  and  irregular, 
yet  a  little  progress  was  being  made.  Five  or 
six  individuals  had  begun  to  exhibit  symptoms 
of  an  awakening  interest  in  the  trutl^  or  reli- 
gion. The  night  was  passed;  the  morning 
hod  dawned.  New  troubles,  however,  awaited 
the  mission ;  circumstances  led  to  the  separa- 
tion from  it  of  the  catechist,  and  Mr.  Powell 
returned  to  Samoa.  Thus,  Mr.  Geddie  was 
left  to  struggle,  single-handed,  with  the  great 
and  formidable  difficulties  through  which  the 
mission  was  destined  to  pass.  It  is  found,  in 
the  history  of  missions,  that  the  most  severe 
trials  do  not  generally  occur  till  the  Gospel 
begins  to  take  effect.  So  long  as  all  remains 
in  the  stillness  of  spiritual  death,  the  mission- 
ary is  generally  permitted  to  carry  on  his 
work  with  comparatively  little  molestation; 
but  when  the  power  of  divine  truth  begins  to 
be  felt  on  the  heart,  and  decided  symptoms  of 
spiritual  life  show  themselves,  then  it  is  found 
tnat  the  Lord  of  missions  did  not  say  in  vain, 
*^  Suppose  ye  that  I  am  come  to  give  peace  on 
the  earth  ?  I  tell  you,  nay  ;  but  rather  divi- 
sion." It  was  thus  with  the  Aneiteum  mis- 
sion. The  opposition  encountered  in  its  early 
years  was  trifling,  compared  with  what  it  had 
to  pass  through  after  the  truth  of  God  actually 
tooK  hold  of  the  hearts  of  men.  When  that 
was  the  case,  parties  among  the  heathen,  gen- 
erally official  characters,  whose  craft  was  in 
danger,  and  other  parties  also  besides  the  na- 
tives, whose  proc^ings  and  pursuits  were 
incidentally  interfered  with  by  the  new  reli- 
gion, were  greatly  enraged  against  the  faithful 
missionary  and  his  adherents ;  and  many  and 
formidable  were  the  combinations  entered 
into,  and  the  attempts  made,  to  rid  themselves 
altogether  of  his  unwelcome  presence.  In 
one  instance,  the  infatuated  heathen  vented 
their  rage  on  one  of  their  own  countrymen. 
They  entrapped  and  killed  a  young  man, 
named  Waievai.  Thus,  martyr  blood  has 
flowed  on  Aneiteum.  The  mission  property 
and  lives  of  the  mission  family  were  seriously 
endangered  by  incendiarism.  On  this  subject, 
Mr.  Geddie  says  :  "  We  often  look  back  on 
those  days  of  trial  with  trembling  and  with 
thankfulness  to  God.  This  hostility  to  the 
mission  seemed  to  have  reached  its  crisis  in 
1851,  when  an  attempt  was  made  on  my  own 
life  and  that  of  my  lamily,  by  setting  fire  to 
jny  house  at  midnight ;  but  the  arm  of  the 
Lord  was  stretehed  out  for  our  protection,  and 
no  harm  was  permitted  to  befall  us.  The  ex- 
'Citement  which  that  act  caused  among  the 
Christian  party  was  very  great,  and  it  required 
all  the  influence  that  I  possessed  among  them 
.to  control  it  The  enemies  of  the  cause  of 
God  were  then  convinced  that  the  truth  had 
taken  a  stronger  hold  of  the  hearts  of  the  na- 


tives than  they  had  expected,  and  if  fhey  op- 
posed  it  by  violent  means,  it  must  be  at  their 
peril.  The  last  exciting  event  occurred  about 
two  years  a^o,  (August,  1852,)  when  the 
heathen  district  of  Anan-un-Be  contempkted 
an  attivck  on  the  people  of  a  Christian  vilUge. 
The  Christian  party  from  all  ports  of  the  isliuid 
assembled  at  tne  hostile  district,  with  a  view 
to  reason  with  the  heathen  and  warn  them. 
The  meditated  attack  was  abandoned,  aod  all 
parties  returned  peaceably  to  their  homes. 
We  have  ever  since  been  permitted  to  labor 
without  interruption  or  harm." 

The  truths  of  the  Gospel  first  took  decided 
hold  on  a  few  individuals  In  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  missionary.   Among  them 
were  five  or  six  men  adapted  to  be  osefal  to 
their  countrymen-    These  were  employed  by 
the  missionary  to  assist  in  diflusing  the  tmtbk 
of  the  Gospel  in  such  ways  as  they  were  able. 
In  the  warmth  and  zeal  of  their  first  love  they 
went  forth  to  beseech  their  fellow-coun^ymen 
to  turn  from  the  vanities  and  abominatioos  of 
paj^an  idolatry  and  embrace  the  pure  and  holv 
religion  of  the  Bible.    Astonishing  results  fol- 
lowed their  labors  in  connection  with  those  of 
the  missionary.    A  spirit  of  inquirv  was  awa- 
kened, large  numbers  abandoned  neatheu'um 
and  embraced  Christianity,  and  a  goodly  Dum- 
ber there  is  reason  to  believe  became  anxious 
inquirers  after  salvation.     Heathen  worship 
ana  heathen  practices  were  extensively  aban- 
doned, and  a  series  of  changes  commenced 
which  have  already  led  to  the  most  beneficial 
results,  and  promise  to  continue  till  everv  y» 
tige  of  heathenism  be  swept  away,  and  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  fill  the  island  with  its  own 
blessed  fruits.    The  Rev.  A.  W.  Murray  and 
Rev.  J.  P.  Sunderland  of  the  London  Misr 
sionary  Society,  visited  the  island  in  Jnne, 
1852,  and  again  in  company  with  Rev.  W. 
Gill,  in  December  of  the  same  vear.    Mr.  Mur- 
ray had  several  times  visited  it  before,  and 
knew  it  as  it  was  while  the  reign  of  heathen- 
ism was  unbroken.    He  had  it  before  bis  mind 
as  it  was  under  that  reign,  and  though  be  had 
heard  something  of  a  change  being  in  progress, 
his  expectations  were  not  highly  raided.   l£^ 
the  n^er  judge  of  the  grateful  surprise,  when, 
on  approaching  the  shore,  instead  of  a  crowd 
of  naked,  wondering,  rude,  suspicious  savages* 
with  long  hair  and  painted  bodies,  and  armed 
with  clubs,  spears,  and  other  weapons,  he  found 
a  company  of  quiet,  orderly  people,  all  more 
or  less  clothed,  with  connding,  afiectiooate 
countenances,  long  hair,  and  other  marks  of 
heathenism  almost  entirely  gone,  and  not  a 
weapon  of  war  to  be  seen — all  pressing  forward, 
each  eager  to  be  foremost  in  giving  the  most 
cordial  welcome.    The  visiters  did  not  need  to 
be  told  that  a  mighty  change  was  in  progress, 
and  all  they  saw  and  heard  during  their  8tay 
in  the  island  tended  to  confirm  their  first  im- 
pressions.   A  large  number,  probably  about 
naif  the  population  of  the  islana,  had  embraced 
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Christianity.  Theaervioes  and  Bchools  were 
hemg  attended  bj  larffe  nnmbers  ;  mao^  had 
learned  to  read,  and  hondreds  were  striving 
with  the  utmost  diligence  to  do  so.  A  monu 
change,  moreover,  was  in  progress,  conespond- 
ing  to  the  great  external  one  that  was  every- 
where visible.  A  considerable  number  were 
professedly  seeking  the  salvation  of  their  souls, 
and  some  among  them  had,  according  to  the 
opinions  of  the  missionaries,  really  found  the 
pearl  of  great  price.  Mr.  Geddie  was  waiting 
the  arrival  of  the  John  Williams,  that  he  might 
constitute  a  Christian  church.  Accordingly 
it  was  the  high  privilege  of  the  deputation  to 
witness  the  baptism  of  11  of  the  natives  of 
Aneiteum  on  tne  Sabbath  following,  and  to 
unite  ^ith  them  in  commemorating  the  Sa> 
viour's  dying  love.  The  occasion  was  one  of 
the  deepest  and  most  hallowed  interest  It  was 
an  era  not  otfly  in  the  history  of  Aneiteum, 
but  of  the  entire  group  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  work  is  now  mirly  begun.  God  has  un- 
mistakably affixed  the  seal  of  his  approbation 
and  given  a  pledge  of  ultimate  and  complete 
success.  In  December,  1852,  the  little  church 
had  increased  to  the  number  of  24,  and  every 
thing  indicated  a  healthy  and  advancing 
state. 

The  Rev.  John  In^lis,  a  missionary  from  the 
Beformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland, 
who  had  been  several  years  in  New-Zealand, 
had  joined  the  mission.  Mr.  Inglis  had  been 
about  six  months  on  the  island,  and  Mr.  Ged- 
die and  he  were  most  harmoniously  and  zeal- 
ously prosecuting  their  interesting  and  delight- 
ful work.  These  esteemed  bretiiren  are  con- 
templating great  things.  In  addition  to  plans 
now  in  operation,  they  are  about  to  commence 
an  institution  for  the  training  of  native  teach- 
ers to  assist  them  in  carrying  forward  and  ex- 
tending their  operations  in  Aneiteum,  and  also 
on  the  neighboring  islands.  This  is  to  be  at 
Ipcki,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Inglis.  Mr.  Ged- 
die is  at  Aniligauhat ;  and  in  addition  to  his 
other  duties,  manages  the  printing  department. 
Thus  Aneiteum  is  fully  embraced,  and  if  the 
lives  and  health  of  the  devoted  and  excellent 
men  who  occupy  it  are  continued,  we  may  an- 
ticipate the  happiest  results,  not  to  Aneiteum 
alone,  but  also  to  the  extensive  region  beyond. 
They  expect  a  reinforcement  from  their  re- 
spective churches,  ere  a  great  while,  and  when 
tnat  arrives,  they  will.  Providence  permitting, 
extend  their  operations  to  the  neighboring 
islands.  Under  date  October  1,  1853,  Mr. 
Geddie  writes  to  the  effect,  that  the  church 
erected  at  his  station  about  15  months  pre- 
viously, and  in  dimensions  62  feet  by  25,  was 
found  quite  too  small,  and  an  enlargement  was 
contemplated  to  be  made  in  the  course  of  a 
few  mouths.  A  mission  house  of  stone,  56  by 
19,  with  a  room  attached  to  the  rear  19  by  13, 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  former  temporary 
and  incommodious  building.  The  attendance 
at  both  stations  is  on  the  increase,  and  the 


hearts  of  the  missionaries  are  cheered  with  the 
most  attractive  prospects. 

The  home  churches  are  earnestly  at  work  in 
their  efforts  to  send  additional  laborers,  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  know,  that  while  there  arc  few 
found  to  respond  to  the  call,  "  Who  will  go 
for  us  1"  there  has  never  yet  been  found  any 
difficulty  to  defray  most  liberally  all  necessary 
expenditure.  Besides  the  annual  salaries  of 
the  missionaries,  funds  to  a  large  amount  have 
been  raised  for  boats  and  other  contingencies. 
I^tst  year,  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  present 
year,  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  church  in 
Nova  Scotia,  in  clothing  and  ot^er  supplies,  ad- 
ditional to  the  necessary  expenditure,  amounted 
to  £400,  a  sum  more  than  equal  to  the  salary 
of  two  missionaries.  The  Synod,  at  its  recent 
meeting,  instructed  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions to  secure,  if  possible,  the  services  of  two 
additional  missionaries,  besides  the  present 
candidate  for  the  some  field  now  engaged  in 
preparatory  study.  Should  their  efforts  be 
successful  in  procuring  this  large  accession  to 
the  mission  staff,  the  island  of  Aneiteum  will 
soon  become  the  centre  of  a  very  widely  ex- 
tended scene  of  missions^  effort.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Scotland,  whose  zealous  agent,  Mr.  Inglis, 
has  within  so  short  a  period  exercised  great 
and  permanent  influence  on  the  prospects  of 
the  mission,  will  soon  secure  a  similar  rein- 
forcement. The  churches  in  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  have  raised  £2,000  for  the  per- 
manent support  of  two  missionaries  on  the 
same  group;  and  as  there  ore  peculiar  facili- 
ties of  communication  between  Australia  and 
the  New  Hebrides,  the  amount  of  effective  aid 
from  that  prosperous  colooy  is  capable  of  great 
extension^ — Rbv.  J.  Batke,  ofFidou,  N.  S, 
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Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  access  to  these 
islands,  several  years  frequently  elapse  between 
the  communications  received  from  them,  and 
hence  the  returns  must  bo  very  imperfect. 

Wesletax  Missiohabt  Society. — ^The  mis- 
sions of  the  Wesleyans  in  the  South  Seas  are 
situated  in  the  Friendly  Itlands  and  neighbor- 
ing groups,  and  also  in  the  Feejee  Iskmai ;  the 
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former  misBion  was  begun  in  1822,  and  the 
latter  in  1835. 

Friendly  Islands. — ^The  Friendly  or  Tonga 
Islands  are  situated  in  the  Pacific  between  lat. 
180  and  25^  8.»  and  long.  173o  and  176o  W. 
They  consist  of  three  separate  gronps,  which 
are  said  to  contain  more  than  150  island. 
Fifteen  of  them  rise  to  a  considerable  height, 
thirty-five  are  moderately  elevated,  and  the 
rest  are  low.  The  most  soathern  group,  the 
Tongataboo  Islands,  were  discovered  by  Tasman 
in  lS4t3,  Tonga,  the  largest  of  them  is  abont  20 
miles  long  and  12  wide,  in  its  broadest  part. 
The  highest  part  of  Tonga,  the  little  monnt  of 
NnkQalofa,on  which  a  chapel  stands,  rises  abont 
60  feet  above  the  sea.  The  su'&ce  of  the 
island  generally  is  onhr  a  few  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  The  central  group,  called 
the  Habai  Islands,  is  composed  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  small  islanos.  The  most  popu- 
lous of  them  is  Lefuka,  about  8  or  9  miles  long 
and  4  broad.  These  islands  are  very  fertile. 
The  most  northern  group  is  formed  by,  the 
Havau  Islands,  which  are  somewhat  larger  and 
higher  than  the  Habai  Islands.  The  island 
of  Yavau,  which  is  a  fine  island,  is  about  36 
miles  in  circumference ;  its  surface  is  uneven, 
and,  on  the  northern  side,  rises  to  a  consider- 
abie  elevation. 

The  climate  of  the  Friendly  Islands  is  humid, 
and  the  heat  rather  oppressive,  rising  frequent- 
ly to  98^  in  the  shade.  Much  rain  faUis  pe- 
riodically. The  trade-winds  are  not  constant, 
and  westerly  winds  occasionally  blow  in  every 
season,  which,  from  their  variable  character, 
have  obtained  firom  the  natives  the  name  of 
**  foolish  winds." 

These  islands  are  remarkable  for  their  fer- 
tility, and  the  variety  of  their  vegetable  pro- 
ductions. Ewa  is  so  fruitful  as  to  be  desig- 
nated the  granary  of  *<  Tongataboa"  The 
island  of  Tongataboo,  which  is  nearly  a  dead 
level,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hillocks,  30 
or  40  feet  high,  has  a  rich  and  fertile  vegetable 
mould,  which  is  not  composed  of  sand,  as  in 
the  other  coral  islands.  The  Friendly  Islands 
abound  in  tropical  fruits  and  productions. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  belong  to  tibe 
eame  general  stock,  and  resemble  those  of  the 
other  South  Sea  Islands,  akeady  described. 
The  population  is  estimated  by  missionaries 
at  about  50,000. 

Their  political  constitution  iB  deepoiism,  sap- 
ported  by  a  hereditary  aristocracy.  In  one 
view,  however,  the  government  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  kind  of  family  compact ;  for  the 
persons  holding  offices  and  titles  address  one 
another  by  the  names  of  fiither,  son,  uncle,  and 
grandfather,  without  any  reference  to  kindred. 
Their  ranks  are,  king,  chiefs,  matabodes,  looas, 
and  tamaioeikis,  or  slaves.  The  matabooles 
rank  next  to  the  chiefs,  and  are  a  sort  of  min- 
isters. They  are  always  looked  up  to  as  men 
of  experience,  and  superior  information.  The 
eons  and  brothers  of  matabooles  assist  at  pub- 


lic ceremonieg,  under  the  direction  of  themati- 
booles.  The  matabooles  attend  to  tbe  good 
order  of  sodety,  and  look  to  the  morals  of  the 
younger  chieiis,  who  are  apt  to  nm  into  ex- 
cesses, and  oppreas  the  lower  orders.  They 
are  much  respected  by  all  daaaes.  The  com- 
monalty are  oedled  Tooas. 

The  present  king  of  these  islands  is  an  ex- 
empkry  Christian,  and  a  preacher  of  the  GfXr 
pel.  The  inhabitants  are  m  a  transition  state. 
A  new  order  of  things  is  sprii^Dg  up.  Club 
arbitration,  which  formerly  nreTaiIed,nsBbeai 
laid  aside ;  a  code  <^  laws  nas  been  framed; 
governors  are  appointed  to  the  difiereot  groups, 
and  courts  of  justice  instituted. 

The  first  attempt  to  introduce  GhiisUanity 
into  the  Friendly  islands  was  made  in  the  ^ 
1797,  when  Captain  Wilson  of  the  « DC 
left  ten  mechanics  at  Hihifo,  a  town  on  Ton- 
gataboo, in  the  capacity  of  missionarieB.  Afta 
having  resided  together  some  time,  they  sepir 
rated,  for  the  purpose  of  being  more  exten- 
sively useful.  The  chief  under  whose  protec- 
tion they  resided,  was  murdered  by  hu  ovp 
brother,  and  the  island  involved  in  a  sangoi- 
nary  and  desokikting  war.  Three  of  them  voe 
murdered  by  the  natives ;  the  othen  voe 
obliged  to  take  refuge  among  the  rocks  and 
dens  of  the  island.  Th^  were  plundered  of 
their  property,  stripped  of  their  clolhin^^ 
sul^ectea  to  various  kinds  of  iosnli  y^ 
the  strife  terminated,  the  missionaries  eodea- 
vored  to  support  themselves  by  hard  labor. 
Hie  natives,  however,  having  stolen  evw 
thing  they  poesessed,  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty they  succeeded  in  constructing  a  for^ 
When  this  was  accomplished  the  thierish  m- 
habitants  brought  the  articles  they  had  stoko, 
in  order  to  have  them  manufactured  into  some 
other  form  tiiat  pleased  them  better.  In  1800 
an  English  ship  arrived  among  the  islands,  tu 
captain  of  which  oflfered  the  distressed  mm» 
anes  a  passage  to  New  South  Wales;  sod 
they  bemg  utterly  destitute,  and  baring  M 
little  prospect  of  usefulness  among  the  natiTes, 
gladly  accepted  the  proposal  For  20  Teui 
after  this,  no  missionaries  visited  these  isIaiMi 

The  Bev.  Walter  Lawry,  of  the  Wcdejia 
Missionary  Socie^,  arrived  at  Tongataboo  u 
August,  1822.  He  was  kindly  received  by  the 
people,  and  for  a  time  well  treated.  like  bis 
preoecessors,  however,  he  exj>erienced  bat  litr 
tie  encouragement  The  natives  received  him 
as  the  harbinger  of  soldiers  who  would  shorUT 
come  to  kill  them,  and  seise  thdr  island ;  asd 
consequentiy  treated  him  with  suspicion.  1b 
1823  he  was  obliged  to  remove  to  the  coIod; 
of  New  South  Wales,  on  account  of  donwsw 
circumstances.  In  1825,  the  Bev.  Messrs.  J(^ 
Thomas  and  John  Hntchhson  were  appointed 
to  Tongataboo,  where  they  arrived  in  Jmc 
1826.  They  fixed  their  reddence  at  Hihifo, 
whCTe  they  erected  a  substantial  dwdluig- 
house,  and  commenced  the  study  of  *** 'J^ 
guage  and  the  instroction  of  the  people.  Tn£7 
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ako  met  with  great  opposition  and  with  little 
success. 

In  the  year  1627  they  were  reinforced  bvUie 
arrival  of  Bev.  Kathaniel  Tomer,  Bev.  Wil- 
liam Cross,  and  Mr.  Weiss.  They  found  at 
Nukualofa,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the 
island,  two  native  teachers  from  Tahiti,  who 
had  been  some  time  employed  in  that  locality, 
preachinfi^to  the  people  m  the  Tahitian  kn- 
guage.  They  had  erected  a  chapel,  and  240 
persons  attended  their  teaching. 

In  January,  1830,  Mr.  Thomas  proceeded 
to  Lifiika,  the  chief  of  the  Habai  Ishinds.  On 
his  arrival  he  found  that  the  king  Taufaahau 
had  renounced  idolatry,  and  acknowledged  Je- 
hovah as  the  true  God,  and  that  the  houses 
that  were  formerly  held  sacred  were  used  as 
common  dwellings.  The  chief  had  visited 
Tonga  a  few  months  before,  and  on  his  return 
he  was  accompanied  by  a  young  man  and  his 
wife,  who  had  been  baptized,  as  teachers.  Im- 
mediately on  his  arrival,  Mr.  Thomas  ^gan^to 
preach  to  the  natives.  He  also  opened  schools 
Doth  for  males  and  females,  which  were  well 
attended,  chiefly  by  adults.  They  were  taught 
principally  by  the  natives  themselves.  Such 
as  had  learned  a  little  taught  others  what  they 
knew,  llie  king  and  others  of  the  chiefs  at- 
tended, and  stood  up  in  the  same  ring  with 
their  people,  to  be  catechized  every  morning. 

Mr.  Thomas,  after  being  some  months  in  uie 
Habai  Islands,  baptized  a  number  of  the  na- 
tives, among  whom  was  Taufaahau,  the  king. 
He  and  his  people  erected  a  large  building  for 
public  worship,  which  was  usually  attend^  by 
great  numbers  of  the  natives,  there  being  gen- 
erally from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  per^ 
SODS  present.  The  king  was  ver^  zealous  in 
bringing  over  the  people  from  idolatry,  and 
young  and  old,  rich  ana  poor,  masters  and  ser- 
vants, might  now  be  seen  renouncing  the  wor- 
ship of  idols,  and  turning  to  the  true  God. 
Among  others  was  Tama^,  a  female  chief  of 
the  highest  rank,  who  had  been  regarded  as  a 
deity,  and  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  popu- 
lar superstition. — Mdh,  Mag.  \%Z2,  p.  144 ; 
Miss,  Nat.  Vol.  Vn.,  p.  613. 

Idolatry  also  received  a  heavy  blow  in  the 
island  of  Yavau.  Three  years  before,  Finau 
the  king  appeared  anxious  for  a  missionary, 
but  afterwards  he  acted  the  part  of  a  perse- 
cutor, and  was  mad  on  his  idols.  The  king  of 
the  Habai  Islands,  and  some  of  his  people 
liad,  however,  gone  on  a  visit  to  Yavau,  witii 
24  canoes,  and  the  missionaries  wrote  a  friend- 
ly letter  to  Finau.  The  kins  of  Habai  ex- 
horted him  to  turn  to  God,  and  put  away  his 
lying  spirits,  and  he  at  length  yielded,  saying, 
«« Well,  I  will ;  and  I  will  spend  the  8abbaUi 
"with  you,  in  worshiping  your  God."  He  then 
£^ave  orders  to  his  servants  to  worship  Jeho- 
vah, and  to  set  on  fire  the  houses  of  the  idols. 
These  orders  were  promptly  obeyed.  Some  of 
tlie  houses  of  the  idols  were  taken  by  the 
people  for  their  own  use ;  others,  to  the  num- 


ber of  18,  were  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  thdr 
gods  in  them.  Some,  however,  were  much 
alarmed  at  these  proceedings ;  but  a  thousand 
people  at  least,  it  was  supposed,  joined  with 
the  king  in  renouncing  idolatry.  They  showed 
great  eagerness  to  hear  about  the  new  reli- 
gion. The  Habai  people  had  no  rest  from 
them  day  nor  night  When  they  had  done 
with  one  company  another  would  come  for  inr 
struction,  and  thus  they  were  kept  constantly 
emploved. 

In  March,  1831,  Messrs.  Kathaniel  Turner, 
J.  Watkin,  and  W.  Woon,  three  new  mission- 
aries, arrived  at  Nukualofa,  in  Tongataboo, 
the  last  of  whom  was  a  printer.  Hitherto  the 
missionaries  had  had  great  double  in  writing 
out  books  for  the  natives ;  but  now  a  press 
was  established,  at  which  were  printed  large 
editions  of  several  school-books,  select  passages 
of  Scripture,  hymn-books,  catechisms,  and 
other  useful  works.  The  people  were  greatly 
delighted,  and  not  a  little  surprised  when  they 
first  saw  the  press  in  operation.  Thousands  of 
these  little  books  were  in  a  short  time  circu- 
lated, and  were  read  by  them  with  great  inte- 
rest The  desire  for  books  was  very  great, 
and  the  missionaries,  availing  themselves  of 
this,  did  not  think  it  advisabk  to  give  them 
generally  gratuitously.  But  the  people  were 
so  poor  that  many  found  it  difficult  to  purchase 
them.  The  missionaries  were  greatly  assisted 
by  a  host  of  native  helpers,  not  only  teachers 
of  schools  but  class-leaders,  exhorters,  and  even 
local  preachers.  The  overthrow  of  idolatry 
and  the  reception  of  Christianity  in  the  various 
islands  was  m  fact  effected  vei^  much  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  natives  themselves. 
In  the  schools  were  some  thousands  of  scholars, 
of  whom  a  large  portion  were  adults,  and 
about  one-half  lemues.  Several  hundreds  of 
the  natives,  both  male  and  female,  were  em- 
ployed as  teachers,  among  whom  were  some 
of  the  most  influential  of  the  chiefs,  and  their 
wives.  Many  of  the  females,  besides  learning 
to  read,  were  taught  to  sew  by  the  wives  of 
the  missionaries,  and  it  was  truly  surprising  to 
see  the  rapidity  with  which  they  acquired  this 
useful  art,  and  the  neatness  of  their  work. 
There  was  a  great  desire  among  them  to  adopt 
the  style  of  dress  worn  by  English  women. 
I'he  religions  instruction  communicated  by 
the  natives  contributed  essentiallv  to  the  over- 
throw of  idolatry,  not  only  in  their  own  and 
neighboring  islands,  but  even  in  islands  at  a 
great  distance.  One  day  the  missionaries  in 
Yavau  observed  three  canoes  approaching  the 
shore,  which  proved  to  be  from  the  island  of 
Nina-Fo-ou,  300  miles  distant,  where  no  mis- 
sionaries had  ever  visited.  Some  of  the  Ya- 
vau converts,  however,  had  been  there,  and 
such  was  the  effect  of  their  statements  that  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  had  cast  away  their 
idols.  One  of  their  visitors  they  had  detained 
to  afford  them  further  instruction. 

In  July,  1834,  a  powerful  religious  move 
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ment  beean  in  Vavau,  which  quickly  extended 
to  the  whole  of  the  Habai  Islands,  and  after- 
wards, though  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  Tonga 
group.  .Thoosands  of  the  natives  had  before 
been  nominally  Chrbtians ;  yet,  the  number 
who  gave  evidence  of  true  conversion  was  not 
considerable.  Now,  hundreds  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  including  some  of  the  principal 
chiefs,  might  be  seen  m  deep  distress,  weepmg 
aloud  and  crying  to  God  for  mercy.  Often  as 
soon  as  the  service  commenced,  the  cries  of 
the  people  began.  Many  trembled  as  if  they 
were  about  to  be  judgea  at  the  bar  of  God. 
For  a  time,  the  people  laid  aside  their  ordinary 
employments,  and  gave  themselves  up  entirely  to 
religious  exercises.  The  missionaries  went 
about  among  them,  imparting  instruction,  and 
pointing  them  to  Christ,  and  many  of  them 
soon  found  peace  in  believing.  The  work  was 
not  confined  merely  to  the  principal  islands, 
but  spread,  like  fire  among  stubble,  through 
the  whole  of  them.  In  a  short  time,  every 
island  had  caught  the  flame  :  everywhere  the 
people  were  earnestly  seeking  the  tord,  or  re- 
joicmg  because  they  had  found  him.  This  re- 
ligious movement  was  followed  by  a  remark- 
able reformation  of  manners.  Among  other 
sins,  polygamy  was  now  abandoned ;  marriage 
became  general ;  and  they  were  more  decent 
and  modest  in  their  apparel,  many  of  them 
dressing  in  the  English  style.  They  set  a  high 
value  on  the  means  of  grace.  They  kept  the 
Sabbath  with  remarkable  strictness,  resting 
from  labor  ;  and  employing  the  whole  day  in 
the  public  and  private  exercises  of  religion. 
They  also  maintained  morning  and  evening 
worship  every  day.  In  their  prayers  there  was 
an  affectionate  simplicity.  Their  former  hatred 
of  each  other  was  now  exchanged  for  love. 
The  missionaries  had  great  pleasure  in  laboring 
among  a  people  so  affectionate  in  their  disposi- 
tions, so  attentive  to  their  instructions,  and  so 
tractable  in  their  manners.  To  assist  the  reader 
in  iudging  of  the  character  of  the  work,  we 
shall  here  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  letters 
of  the  missionaries : 

"  On  Tuesday,  July  27th."  says  Mr.  Turner 
of  Yavau,  "  we  believe  that  not  fewer  than 
1000  souls  were  converted;  not  now  from 
dumb  idols  only,  but  from  the  power  of  Satan 
unto  God.  For  a  week  or  two  we  were  not 
able  to  hold  the  schools,  but  had  prayer  meet- 
ings six  times  a  day.  We  could  not  speak  five 
minutes  before  all  were  in  tears,  and  numbers 
prostrated  before  the  Lord,  absorbed  in  deep 
concern  about  salvation.  Frequently  their 
words  were,  *  Praise  the  Lord  I  I  never  knew 
Jesus  until  now,  now  I  do  know  him,  he  has 
taken  away  all  my  sins ;  I  love  Jesus  Kalaise: 
Some  were  so  filled  with  joy  that  they  could 
not  contain  themselves,  but  cried  out  for  *  hearts 
to  praise  the  Lord.'  This  has  not  been  like  the 
dew  descending  upon  the  tender  herb,  but  as 
the  spring-tide,  or  as  the  overflowing  of  some 
mighty  river ;  all  the  mounds  of  sin  have  been 


swept  away;  the  Lord  has  bowed  the  whole 
island  to  his  sway.  We  have  to  hold  two 
prayer  meetings  daily.  We  have  ascertain^ 
that  the  total  number  in  society,  is  3066  :  and 
the  number  converted,  for  the  most  part,  with- 
in the  past  six  weeks,  is  2262." 

"  In  the  morning,"  says  Mr.  Tucker,  of  the 
Habai  Islands,  "  we  repaired  to  the  house  of 
prayer  as  soon  as  it  was  light  The  Lord  made 
*  the  place  of  his  feet  glorious,'  the  stout-hearted 
began  to  tremble,  there  was  a  mighty  shaking 
among  the  dry  bones.  As  soon  as  service  be- 
gan, the  cries  of  the  people  commenced — what 
a  solemn  but  joyful  sight  to  behold !  One  thous- 
and or  more  individuals  bowed  before  the  Lord, 
weeping  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  praying  in 
agony  of  soul!  I  never  saw  such  distress, 
never  heard  such  cries  for  mercy,  or  such  con- 
fessions of  sin  before.  These  tilings  were  uni- 
versal, from  the  greatest  chie&  in  the  land  to 
the  meanest  individuals,  and  of  both  sexes,  old 
aUd  young.  The  Lord  heard  the  sighing  of  the 
prisoners,  he  bound  up  many  a  brokeD-hearted 
sinner  in  that  meeting,  and  proclaimed  liberty 
to  many  a  captive.  We  were  engaged  nearly 
the  whole  day  in  this  blessed  work.  I  atteoded 
four  services  and  witnessed  hundreds  of  precious 
souls  made  happy  by  a  sense  of  the  Saviour  s 
love,  on  that  day  and  the  preceding  ereninc- 
We  have  not  yet  received  an  accouDt  from  Jfl 
the  islands  of  those  who  have  obtained  peace 
with  God  during  this  revival,  but  from  the  num- 
ber already  brought  in  by  the  leaders,  we  bc^ 
lieve  that  upwards  of  2000  were  converted  to 
God  in  the  course,  of  a  fortnight." — Mm.  So- 
tices,  Tol.  VIIL,  p.  149. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  of  the  converts 
was  Taufaahau,  the  king  both  of  the  Habai 
and  Yavau  Islands,  and  who,  at  his  baptism, 
was  called  George,  while  his  queen  was  named 
Charlcite,  They  both  adomcii  their  Christlaa 
profession,  and  were  truly  zealous,  devoted  per- 
sons. They  both  met  classes  and  superiutended 
schools.  The  king  is  a  very  excellent  local 
preacher,  and  never  sought  to  be  preferred  be- 
fore others,  but  went  wherever  Be  was  sent, 
fulfilling  his  appointments  with  the  greatest 
cheerfulness.  Mr.  Tucker,  having  one  day  is 
the  course  of  conversation,  stated  his  views  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  and  mentioned  the 
emancipation  of  the  negroes  in  the  "West  la- 
dies, he  (King  George,)  said  several  of  bis  ser- 
vants were  slaves,  having  been  given  to  him  by 
his  father  and  other  chiefs ;  but  that  be  would 
liberate  them  that  very  day.  In  the  evening. 
he  accordingly  called  them  all  together  and  set 
them  at  liberty.  The  scene  was  very  afiectii^. 
He  told  them  of  the  many  evils  which  were 

Eractised  among  them  during  the  reign  of 
cathenism,  and  spoke  of  the  love  and  merer 
of  God,  in  sending  the  Gospel  to  thera  with  aU 
its  attendant  blessings.  He  told  them  how 
much  he  loved  them,  and  then  said,  "  Yoa  are 
no  longer  slavcn :  you  are  your  own  masters, 
and  may  go  and  reside  where  yon  please'* 
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They  all  bnrst  into  tears  and  wept  aloud ;  the 
king  himself  and  his  aneen  coola  not  refrain 
from  tears.  Two  of  tnem  begged  to  be  allow- 
ed to  live  and  die  with  him ;  but  he  woald  not 
consent  to  their  remaining  as  slares.  "  If  you 
wish,"  said  he, "  to  reside  a  little  longer  with 
ns,  well ;  if  vou  desire  to  go  and  dwell  in  any 
other  island,  just  please  jourselyes." — Miss, 
Not,  VoL  VHL  p.  315,  317,  320. 

The  missionaries  were  indebted  to  the  king 
for  the  erection  of  a  Tery  large  chapel  in 
Habai.  It  was  110  feet  by  45  inside,  and  was 
expected  to  be  capable  of  holding  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  island.  It  was  probably  the 
largest  and  most  degant  building  ever  erected 
in  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  was  a  fine  monu- 
ment of  the  zeal  and  good  taste  of  the  king. 
It  was  built  in  little  more  than  two  mont£, 
and  for  several  weeks  there  were  about  a  thou- 
sand people  engaged  in  the  work.  Most  of 
the  chiefs  were  employed  in  plaiting  kafa  or 
cinet,  while  the  common  people  did  the  heavier 
work.  The  pillars  and  other  timber  used  in 
the  frame  work  were  brought  from  other 
islands.  The  labor  was  regularly  divided 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  groap, 
and  each  party  tried  to  excel  the  others  in 
their  workmanship.  As  they  had  no  nails  the 
timbers  were  fastened  with  kafa,  made  of  the 
fibres  of  the  cocooriiut  husks,  and  dyed  black, 
red,  and  other  colors.  These  colors  they  in- 
terweave with  almost  mathematical  accuracy, 
which  makes  their  work  appear  to  great  ad- 
vantage. The  kinff  gave  several  beautifully 
carved  spears  whicn  were  left  to  him  by  his 
predecessors,  and  had  often  been  used  in  war, 
to  be  converted  into  rails  for  the  communion- 
table, and  two  beautifully  carved  clubs,  which 
were  formerly  worshiped  as  ^ods,  were  now 
fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pulpil^stairs. 

At  the  opening  of  the  chapel,  the  natives 
assembled  in  great  numbers  from  all  the  islands, 
on  many  of  wnich  the  sick  and  aged  only  were 
left.  On  this  occasion,  the  king  delivered  a 
very  appropriate  sermon  from  Solomon's  prayer 
at  the  dedication  of  the  temple.  King  George 
is  one  of  nature's  noblemen :  he  is  six  feet 
four  inches  high,  well  made,  with  an  intelli- 
gent and  benevolent  countenance. 

Commander  Wilkes^  of  the  "  United  States' 
Ebcploring  Expedition,"  describes  his  late  re- 
ception by  the  Friendly  Islanders  in  terms  of 
great  interest  He  says,  **  On  the  morning  of 
the  24th,  I  landed  at  Nukualofa  with  all  the 
officers  that  could  be  spared  from  other  duties. 
"We  were  received  on  the  beach  by  Mr.  Tucker, 
one  of  the  missionaries,  and  were  at  once  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  number  of  natives.  It  was 
iniposBible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  great 
difference  between  these  people  and  those  we 
had  left  in  New-Zealand ;  nothing  of  the  mo- 
rose and  savage  appearance,  so  remarkable 
there,  was  seen.  Here  all  was  cheerfulness 
and  gayety ;  all  appeared  well  fed,  and  well 
formed,  with  full  faces  and  muscles,  llie  number 


of  children  particularly  attracted  our  notice, 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  New-Zealand 
g^up,  where  but  a  few  were  seen.  We  wait- 
ed some  minutes  for  King  George.  When  he 
made  his  appearance,  I  could  not  but  admire 
him ;  he  is  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height,  ex- 
tremely well  proportioned  and  athletic;  his 
limbs  are  rounded  and  full ;  his  features  r^u- 
lar  and  manly,  with  a  fine  open  countenance, 
and  sensible  face ;  all  which  were  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  He  at  once  attracted  dl 
eyes ;  for,  on  approaching,  every  movement 
showed  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  command- 
ing those  about  him.  With  unassuming  dig- 
nity he  quietly  took  his  seat." 

King  George  is  now  about  fifty  years  old. 
He  was  converted  during  the  great  revival  in 
Tonga,  in  July  and  August,  1834.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  islands  in 
1845.  He  has  thrown  the  whole  weight  of  his 
influence  in  favor  of  Christianity.  Mr.  Lawry 
says,  "  What  God  declares  to  be  wrong,  he 
causes  to  be  refrained  from,  or  punished  when 
done;  but  religion,  in  all  its  operations,  he 
leaves,  where  God  leaves  it,  between  God  and 
the  conscience." 

In  February,  1835,  Mr.  Peter  Turner,  accom- 
panied by  some  of  the  natives,  sailed  from 
Vavau  for  Niua-Tubu-tabu,  or  Keppel's  Island, 
about  170  miles  distant.  After  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Turner,  a  work  similar  to  that  which  had 
lately  occurred  in  the  Habai  and  Yavau 
Islands,  commenced  here.  Mr.  Turner  remain- 
ed on  the  island  between  three  and  four  months. 
He  baptized  514  adults  and  200  children, 
united  the  former  into  a  Methodist  Society, 
and  married  240  persons,  while  in  the  schools 
there  were  557  scholars,  male  and  female,  old 
and  young.  He  now  left  them  under  the  care 
of  the  native  teachers.  Mr.  Thomas,  on  a  sub- 
sequent visit  to  the  islands  of  Niua-Tubu-tabu 
and  Niuf^fo-ou,  baptized  778  adults  and  403 
children,  forming,  with  those  previously  bap- 
tized, the  greater  part  of  the  population. 

In  1836;  auxiliary  Missionary  Societies  were 
formed  in  the  islands  of  Habai  and  Yavau. 
Great  numbers  of  the  natives  were  present  at 
the  meetings  for  their  formation,  and  their 
speeches  were  deeply  interesting.  The  con- 
trasts which  they  drew  between  uieir  past  and 
present  condition,  were  aflecting.  The  sub- 
scribers were  very  numerous,  and  included  per- 
sons of  all  ages,  and  of  all  ranks,  from  the  king 
down  to  the  poorest  of  the  people.  In  the 
absence  of  a  circulating  medium,  their  con- 
tributions consisted  chieSy  of  articles  of  native 
manufacture.  The  most  valuable  of  these  were 
fine  mats,  which  many  of  the  chiefs  presented. 
A  few  gave  pigs,  many  gave  native  cloth, 
some  native  fish-hooks,  others  oils,  yams,  ar- 
row-root, tortoise-shell,  baskets,  ornaments, 
Ac.  The  king  was  particularly  zealous  in 
carrying  on  these  auxiliary  societies,  and  on 
one  occasion  he  and  his  oaeen  gave  a  dona- 
tion of  ten  sovereigns,  which  had  been  received 
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bjr  King  George  as  a  present  from  tiie  captain 
of  an  English  war  ship. 

In  March,  1839,  Kme  George  promulgated, 
in  a  large  assembly  of  tne  chiefs  and  people,  a 
codeqfunts,  which  had  been  drawn  np  for 
their  government,  and  appointed  judges  to 
hear  and  decide  all  cases  of  complaint  which 
might  arise  among  them.  No  one,. whether 
chief  or  private  person,  was  now  to  take  the 
law  into  nis  own  nand ;  but  must  bring  every 
matter  of  importance  before  the  iudges.  It  is 
evident,  from  the  character  of  this  code,  that 
the  missionaries  had  some  hand  in  its  forma- 
tion. And,  although  it  may  not  be  free  from 
defects,  yet  its  adoption  was  an  important 
step  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  laying  the 
foundation  for  tae  security  of  life  and  property, 
and  for  the  future  improvement  and  happiness 
ofthepeople. 

In  Tongataboo,  Christianity  had  made  much 
less  progress  than  in  Habai  and  Yavau  Islands. 
There  heathenism  had  all  alone  maintained  itself 
in  vigor,  particularly  in  the  district  of  Hihifo, 
where  the  missionaries  originally  settled,  but 
which,  after  two  or  three  years,  they  left  in 
consequence  of  the  opposition  they  eccoun- 
tered.  Tonga  was,  in  fact,  the  centre  of  the 
superstition  of  the  Friendly  Isles,  Its  very 
noine,  Tongataboo,  or  Tonga,  the  holy  or  con- 
secrated, would  seem  to  mark  it  out  as  a  strong- 
hold of  the  ancient  religion.  Though  many  of 
the  natives,  particularly  at  Nukualofa,  em- 
braced Christianity,  yet  there  were  thousands 
throughout  the  island  who  clung  to  idolatry, 
and  from  time  to  time  they  manifested  deter- 
mined hostility  to  the  Christians. 

In  June,  1840,  the  heathen  chiefs  of  Tonea 
broke  out  in  rebellion.  Capt.  Croker,  of  the 
British  ship  Favorite,  happening  to  arrive  just 
at  this  time,  united  the  force  under  his  com- 
mand to  that  of  King  George,  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  the  quarrel  to  a  sp^y  conclusion. 
But  he,  with  two  of  his  oflBcers,  were  killed, 
and  the  first  lieutenant  and  19  men  danger- 
ously wounded.  By  this  unfortunate  occur- 
rence the  mission  was  broken  up  for  a  time, 
but  was  resumed  again  at  the  restoration  of 
peace. 

Of  late  years,  Chrrstianity  has  greatly  e:^- 
tended  itself  in  the  Friendly  Islan£,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  heathenism  and 
popery.  Quite  lately  the  character  and  actions 
of  the  Christian  king  of  these  islands  has  at- 
tracted considerable  public  attention.  Tonga, 
the  principal  island,  has  been  aeain  the  scene 
of  a  rebellion,  instigated  by  a  few  chiefk  who 
still  adhere  to  heathenism.  The  rebels  were 
aided  by  Bomish  priests,  who,  for  some  years, 
have  had  a  settlement  on  the  island.  An  ec- 
clesiastic, said  to  be  a  bishop,  was  prominent 
in  the  quarrel,  and  went  in  search  of  a  French 
ship  of  war  to  chostise  King  George.  Fears 
were  excited  that  there  might  be  a  repetition, 
in  the  Friendly  Isles,  of  those  acts  of  d^potic 
tyranny  practiced  by  the  same  power  in  Tahiti 


a  few  years  ago.  In  the  interval  many  prayen 
were  offered  up  to  God  in  behalf  of  King 
George  and  his  people.  During  the  bidiop's 
absence,  the  British  war  ship  Co/Ztope,  coin* 
manded  by  Sir  E.  Home,  came  into  the  harbor 
of  Tonga.  Meanwhile  King  George*s  efR)rts 
for  suppressing  the  rebellion  were  saccessful ; 
the  rebels  surrendered,  and  were  magnuii- 
mously  pardoned,  vod  the  war  was  brought  to 
a  happy  termination.  The  king  by  his  i(s- 
bearance  and  generosity,  in  the  hour  of  tri- 
umph, and  by  the  practical  wisdom  of  other 
parts  of  his  conduct^  has  eminently  adorned 
nis  Christian  profession.  The  chie&  of  the 
fort  called  Houmd,  having  fint  notified  their 
intention  to  submit,  a  day  was  i^pointed  to 
receive  this  submission ;  and  as  the  custom  of 
the  nation  is  to  destroy  the  vanquished,  the 
missionaries  thought  it  right  to  be  pre&eot 
at  the  ceremony,  that  th(^  might  intercede  for 
the  captives,  if  needful.  But  meir  good  offices 
were  not  required.    The  king  cauaad  it  to  be 

g reclaimed  that  he  did  not  intend  to  take 
-om  these  cliie&  either  their  lives,  their  di^ 
nity,  or  their  lands,  but  that  he  *'  freely  for- 
gave them  for  the  sake  of  lotu  alone."  The 
demency  of  Christianity,  which  thus  shone  so 
conspicuously  in  the  king's  conduct  towaids 
the  rebels  is  the  more  nuirked  when  we  re- 
member that  they  had  barbiurously  murdered 
some  of  his  own  relatives,  among  the  many 
victims  that  fell  into  their  hands.  Hbcoih 
duct  on  this  occasion  won  the  hearts  and  alle- 
giance of  even  his  bitterest  enemies.  The 
pardoned  chiefs  returned  from  the  assembly  to 
the  king's  house,  and  that'  same  night  ze- 
nounced  their  heaHienism,  and  at  the  fami^ 
altar  of  King  George,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  they  bowed  their  knees  to  the  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ.  More  than  100  persons  followed 
then:  example  when  Mr.  West  visited  the  fort 
a  few  days  afterward.  On  the  16th  of  Augost 
the  remaining  fortress  sarrendered»  and  wis 
destroyed;  and  mercy  again  triumj^ed  in  sar- 
in^ the  lives  of  the  vanquished.  The  Bomisi 
priests  who  had  persistea  in  remaining  in  it  to 
the  last,  notwithstanding  tiie  remonstrancs 
addressed  to  them  both  l)y  the  kiiu^  sod  Sir 
E.  Home,  escaped  without  ii\jarjr>  and  their  pro- 
perty was  saved  from  destruction  by  the  pe^ 
sonal  exertions  of  the  king  and  the  baronet, 
who  went  through  the  midst  of  burning  houses 
and  falling  trees  to  save  their  goods.  1%^ 
did  Providence  gutfd  this  worttiy  king,  and 
reward  his  Christian  courage  and  con^sten^ 
and  mercy.  Sir  E.  Home  was  surprised 
and  delighted,  and  afterwards  said  to  one  of 
the  missionaries, "  I  saw  the  noble  and  Chx^ 
tian  conduct  of  King  George.  He  can  oi^ 
be  compared  to  Alfred  the  Great,  of  blessed 
memory.  He  is  worthy  of  being  called  a  king* 
He  is  the  greatest  man  in  these  seas." 

These  events  took  place  in  August,  18»^*» 
In  November,  Sir  E.  Home  returned  in  the 
Calliope  to  the  Friendly  Isles,  that  he  might 
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learn  the  resnlt  of  the  visit  of  the  French 
ship  of  war.  He  seemed  verj  anxious  that 
no  oarm  shonld  happen  to  the  Friendly  Island- 
efs  or  the  king.  His  visit  was  an  occasion  of 
mnch  joT  to  lul  parties.  However,  the  French 
ship  had  not  amyed.  Bnt  on  the  12th  of  No- 
Tember,  two  days  after  Sir  K  Home  left  Ton- 
ga, the  Moselle  made  her  Mpearance.  Her 
commander,  Captain  Belland,  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Popish  governor  of  Tahiti  to 
inquire  into  certain  complaints  lodged  against 
King  George  by  the  captain  of  a  French 
whater,  the  Goatave  of  Havre^le-Graoe,  and 
fUso  by  the  Bomish  priests  residing  in  Ton^ 
The  king  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  captain, 
and  went  on  board  the  MoeeUe,  taking  with 
him  his  state  paper  box,  in  which  he  had  copies 
of  all  his  correspondence,  especially  that  with 
the  Bomish  priests.  This  correspondence  he 
laid  before  the  ca}>tain,  who  viewed  the  king 
and  his  papers  with  astonishment  At  the 
dose  of  tneir  long  interview,  which  lasted  five 
hoars,  and  throoghoat  which  the  king  con- 
ducted himself  with  the  greatest  Oluristian 
propriety,  the  French  captain  expressed  him- 
self entirely  satisfied,  ana  stated  to  the  king 
that  **  the  French  government,  throogh  him, 
acknowledged  George  as  king  of  the  Friendly 
Ishwds ;  and  that  the  only  condition  he  woold 
impose  was  that,  if  any  Frenchman  chose  to 
reside  in  his  dominions,  he  shonld  be  protect- 
ed, so  long  as  he  obeyed  the  laws ;  and  that  if 
any  of  the  king's  sobjects  chose  to  become 
Roman  Oatholics  they  should  be  allowed  to 
do  so.''  To  these  conditions  the  king  agreed, 
and  the  dreaded  Frendi  war  ship  took  her  de- 
parture, the  captain  declaring  that  he^  '*  had 
seen  and  converaed  with  many  chiefii  in  the 
South  Seas,  bnt  that  he  had  not  seen  one  to 
be  compared  in  knowledge  and  ability,  in 
courage  and  dignity,  to  Gfeorge,  the  king  of 
the  Friendly  Islands." 

And  thus  this  man,  who  29  yean  ago  was  a 
savage,  noted  through  the  South  Seas  for  his 
bravery  and  fierceness  of  disposition,  has  be- 
come "  a  wonder  unto  many" — a  monument  of 
the  enlightening  and  transfonning  power  of 
the  Go^l  of  Christ  In  1844,  he  lost  his 
peace,  and  became  a  *< backslider  in  heart;" 
but  it  was  only  for  a  short  time.  Publicly,  at 
a  love  feast,  be  penitently  acknowledged  his 
fall,  fuod  immediately  finmd  peace  anew,  and 
ever  since  he  has  maintained  a  walk  conform- 
able to  the  Gkispel. 

The  war,  thus  brought  to  a  close,  had  an 
unfavorable  influence  on  the  mission;  but 
mnch  is  hoped  for  from  the  moral  influence  of 
the  events  connected  with  its  termination.  In 
the  montii  of  October  a  great  council  was 
held,  at  whidi  lUl  the  ruling  chiefs  were  pres- 
ent, and  many  important  regulations  were 
enacted.  The  folbwing  extracts  will  speak 
for  themselves :  **  The  evstem  of  tabu  is  abol- 
ished. All  slaves  are  hereby  set  at  liberty ; 
and  no  man  is  to  keep  a  slave  or  other  person 


in  bondage.  All  persons  are  to  dress  modestly 
and  becomingly.  All  crime  will  be  punished ; 
and  the  laws  already  printed  are  to  be  en- 
forced throughout  the  land.  AU  children  are 
to  be  sent  to  school,  for  on  this  depends  the 
future  welfare  of  our  nation." 

In  no  other  misaion  of  the  Wesleyans  has  so 
large  a  number  of  native  preachers  been  raised 
up  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  to  their  country- 
men as  in  this  mission.  Nearly  500  of  the 
Friendly  Islanders  are  regularlv  licensed  to 
preach.  In  this  ^reat  result,  the  institution 
for  training  a  native  ministry  has  exerted  an 
important  influence,  and  was  early  brought 
into  operation. 

The  printing-press  also  is  worked  with  great 
efficiency,  and  so  is  also  their  system  of  day 
schools,  in  which  are  nearly  8,000  children. 
Alto^her  this  mission  is  worthy  to  stand  by 
the  side  of  that  to  the  Sandwich  Isles,  as  a 
witness  before  the  world  of  what  the  religion 
of  the  cross  can  effect,  even  among  a  savage 
peq)le,  in  the  short  space  of  thirty  years. 

'The  Bev.  Bobert  Young,  the  deputation 
lately  sent  from  London  to  visit  these  mis- 
sions, has  just  returned,  and  in  his  report 
bears  the  most  delightful  testimony  to  what 
the  religion  of  Christ  has  done  for  this  peo- 
ple. Among  other  things  he  says  :  '^  With 
the  exception  of  about  50  persons,  the  en- 
tire population  have  embraced  Christianity. 
It  is  true  th^  have  not  all  felt  its  saving 
power,  yet  th^  have  all  been  more  or  less 
benefited  by  its  influence,  and  some  thousands 
of  them  liave  experienced  its  transforming 
power,  and  are  now,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
adorning  the  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour. 
There  were  many  things  that  delighted  me 
during  my  visit  to  that  interesting  land.  I 
was  pleased  with  the  reverence  of  the  people 
for  the  Lord*8  day.  On  that  day  nothing  is 
heard  or  seen  infringing  upon  its  sacred  right. 
If  people  are  beheld  commg  from  their  habi- 
tations, it  is  that  they  may  go  to  the  house  of 
the  Lord  and  inquire  in  his  holy  temple.  If 
a  canoe  is  seen  in  the  offing,  it  is  conveying  a 
local  preacher  to  his  i^pointment  on  some 
distant  island,  that  he  may  preach  Jesus  to 
the  people.  If  noises  occasionally  fall  upon 
the  ear,  they  are  not  those  of  reveb^  and  strife, 
but  souffs  of  praise  and  earnest  prayer  to  th«a 
God  of  heaven.  I  was  also  delignted  with  the 
attention  of  the  people  U>  family  worship. 
That  duty  is  stricUv  attended  to,  tna«  being 
very  few  families  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  these  iskinds  bearing  the  Christian 
name  where  they  have  not  a  domestic  altar  on 
which  is  presented  the  morning  and  evening 
sacrifice.  I  was  also  pleased  with  their  pro£ 
ciency  in  learning.  jNot  less  than  8,000  of 
them  can  read  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  5,000 
can  write  thdr  own  language,  and  some  of 
them  verv  elq^ntlv.  I  examined  several 
of  our  schools ;  and  many  of  the  pupils,  in 
addition  to  reading  and  writing,  had  acquired 
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a  very  respectable  knowledge  of  geography, 
arithmetic,  nataral  history,  and  some  other 
branches  of  learning.  A  few  of  them  were 
even  making  attempts  to  master  astronomy. 
I  had  also  the  pleasure  of  examining  the  sta- 
dents  of  oar  normal  institution,  and  was 
greatly  delighted  with  their  proficiency. 

"  Though  as  a  nation  they  are,  after  all,  but 
in  a  transition  state,  yet,  in  point  of  truthful- 
ness, and  honesty,  and  hospitality,  and  tem- 
perance, and  chastity,  they  might  be  placed  in 
most  adyantageous  contrast  with  the  refined 
and  polite  nations  of  the  ciyilized  world. 
Kin^  G^rge  is  a  most  decided  and  exemplary 
Christian.  I  had  the  priyilege  of  being  with 
him  for  nearly  two  months,  and  daring  that 
period  I  neyer  heard  a  foolish  word  drop  from 
Lis  lips,  nor  did  I  eyer  see  anything  in  his 
spirit  or  deportment  inconsistent  with  the 
most  entire  deyotedness  as  a  disciple  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  He  is  a  local  preacher, 
and  I  heard  him  preach  in  Feejee  a  most  in- 
teresting, powerful,  and  efiectiye  sermon.  On 
his  arriyai  in  Sydney^  to  which  place  he  ac- 
companied Mr.  X  oung,  he  attended  a  mission- 
ary meeting.  It  appears  thai  some  years  ago 
he  gaye  to  Mr.  Kabone,  a  missionary  in  the 
Friendly  Islands,  an  idol  god  which  he  and  his 
fiEimily  had  been  accustomed  to  worship.  That 
idol  god  had  been  preseryed  by  Mr.  Babone, 
who  being  at  the  mission  in  Sydney,  showed 
this  to  the  king,  and  requested  him  to  take  it 
with  him  to  the  meeting.  King  George  did 
so,  and  on  the  platform  he  held  up  the  idol  and 
said,  *  This  is  the  thing  which  I  and  my  family 
were  accustomed  to  worship.'  Then  holding 
up  first  one  hand  and  then  the  other,  each  of 
which  was  minus  two  joints  of  the  litUe  finger, 
he  said, '  My  father  cut  off  these  fingers  and 
offered  them  in  sacrifice  to  this  yery  thing.' 
But  the  king  had  been  ampl^  reyenged  upon 
his  idol  gods.  On  his  embracing  Christianity, 
he  had  them  all  collected,  and,  to  the  indescri- 
bable alarm  of  his  people,  he  hanged  the 
whole  fraternity  of  them  in  his  kitchen,  and 
left  them  dangling  in  eyidence  of  their  ina- 
bility to  saye  themselyes  or  those  who  had  put 
their  trust  in  them." 

Feejee  Hands, — ^The  Feejee  Group  is  situated 
about  360  miles  north-west  of  the  Friendly 
Islands,  between  lat.  15°  30'  and  19°  30',  and 
long.  1770  and  178°  W.  It  comprises  150 
islands,  about  100  of  which  are  inhabited. 
The  remaining  islands  are  occasionally  resorted 
to  by  the  natiyes  for  liie  purpose  of  fishing,  and 
taking  the  biche-dMner,  or  sea-slug.  There  are 
also  numerous  reels  and  shoals.  Two  are  large 
islands,  stretching  north-east  and  south-west, 
nearly  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
group  ;  and  are  supposed  to  be  each  about  300 
miles  in  circumference.  This  group  of  islands 
comprises  seyen  districts,  and  is  under  as  many 
principal  chiefe.  All  the  minor  chiefe,  on  the 
different  islands,  are  more  or  less  connected  or 
subject  to  one  of  these,  and  as  the  one  party 


or  the  other  preyaib  in  war,  they  change  mas- 
ters. War  is  the  constant  occupation  of  tiie  n*- 
tiyes  and  engrosses  all  their  time  and  thoughts. 
The  introduction  of  fire  arms  brought  aboat  a 
great  change  of  power.  This  happened  in  the 
year  1809.  A  brig  was  wrecked  on  the  reef 
off  Nairai,  which  had  both  guns  and  powder 
on  board.  The  crew,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
liyes,  showed  the  natiyes  the  use  of  the  nev  Id- 
strument  The^  joined  the  Mbaa  people,  in- 
structed them  m  the  use  of  the  mo^et,  and 
assisted  them  in  their  wars. 

The  people  are  diyided  into  a  number  of 
tribes  independent  of,  and  often  hostile  to,  each 
other.  In  each  tribe  g^reat  and  marked  distinc- 
tions of  rank  exist  The  classes,  which  are 
readilj  distinguished,  a^  as  follows :— 1,  kings ; 
2f  chiefs ;  3,  warriors ;  4,  mataniyanaa,  liter- 
ally <*  Eyes  of  the  land."  They  are  the  king^ 
messengers ;  5,  slayes,  (haisi.)  The  last  have 
nominally  little  influence. 

The  climate  of  the  difierent  sides  of  the 
islands  may,  as  in  all  the  Polynesian  islands,  be 
distinguished  as  wet  or  dry,  the  windward  side 
being  subject  to  showers,  while  to  the  leeward 
it  is  remarkably  dry,  and  the  droughts  are  of 
long  continuance.  The  difference  of  tempera- 
ture is,  howeyer,  small  Earthquakes  are  not 
unfrequent,  generally  occurring,  in  th&  month  of 
February.  Seyeral  shocks  are  often  felt  in  a 
single  night  By  obserying  the  plants  whose 
flowers  succeed  each  other,  the  natives  ue 
guided  in  their  agricultural  occupations. 

Next  to  war,  agriculture  is  the  most  gene* 
ral  occupation  of  this  people.  To  this  they  pay 
much  attention,  and  haye  a  great  number  of 
esculent  fruits  and  roots,  whidi  they  collinte, 
in  addition  to  many  spotitaneous  prodactioos 
of  the  soil. 

The  population  of  these  islands  has  been  es- 
timated at  300,000.  This  computation,  how* 
eyer,  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
interior  of  the  islands  is  tnickly  inhabited, 
which  seems  yeiy  doubtfiil.  It  is  probable 
that  the  number  may  be  about  200,000. 

The  Feejeans  are  generally  aboye  the  middle 
height,  and  exhibit  a  great  yarie^  of  fign^ 
The  chiefs  are  tail,  well-made,  and  mascnltf) 
while  the  lower  orders  are  meam,  from  hibo- 
rious  seryice  and  scanty  nourishment.  Their 
complexion,  in  general,  is  between  that  of  the 
blacK  and  copper^x>lored  races,  althoogh  in- 
stances of  both  extremes  are  to  be  met  with, 
indicating  a  descent  from  two  difibrent  stocks. 
They  are  inferior  to  the  natiyes  of  Tonga  in 
beauty  of  person.  In  the  Tongnese  there  is  a 
natiye  ^raoe  combined  with  fine  forms,  and  an 
expression  and  carriage  as  if  educated ;  while 
there  is  an  air  of  power  and  independenoe  in 
the  Feejeeans,  that  makes  them  claim  attention. 
They  at  once  strike  one  as  peculiar,  and,  unlike 
other  Polynesian  natiyes,  they  have  a  great 
deal  of  activity  both  of  mind  and  body,  which 
may  be  ascribed,  in  some  measure,  to  their  con- 
sUnt  wars,  and  the  necessity  of  their  being 
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continually  on  the  alert  to  prevent  snrprise. 
They  are  mach  more  intelligent  than  thoee  of 
other  parts  of  Polynesia,  and  express  them- 
selves with  great  clearness  and  force.  They 
excel  the  inhabitants  of  Tonga  in  ingenuity,  as 
appears  from  their  qjnbs  and  spears,  which  are 
carved  in  a  very  masterly  manner,  neatly  form- 
ed, and  ponderous ;  cloth  beautifully  checkered ; 
variegated  mats;  earthen  pots;  wicker-work 
baskets,  and  other  articles ;  all  of  which  have 
a  cast  of  superiority  in  the  execution. 

The  faces  of  the  greater  number  are  long, 
with  a  large  mouth,  good  and  well-set  teeth, 
and  a  well  formed  nose.  Instances,  however, 
are  by  no  means  rare,  of  narrow  and  high  fore- 
heads, flat  noses,  and  thick  lips,  with  a  broad, 
short  chin.  Still,  they  have  nothing  about 
them  of  the  negro  type.  Their  eyes  are  gener- 
ally fine,  being  black  and  penetrating.  The 
expression  of  their  countenances  Is  usually  rest- 
less and  watchful;  they  are  observing  and 
quick  in  their  movements.  Their  hair  is  some- 
what curly  and  rather  disposed  to  be  woolly. 
Their  whole  external  character,  viewed  gener- 
ally, is  fierce  and  warlike,  rather  than  brave  and 
noble.  For  an  account  of  their  cannibal  pro- 
pensities, see  Cannibals. 

A  feast  frequently  takes  place  among  the 
chiefs,  to  which  each  is  required  to  bring  a  pig. 
On  these  occasions,  Tanoa,  king  of  Mban,  from 

Eride  and  ostentation,  always  furnishes  a  human 
ody.  A  whale's  tooth  is  about  the  price  they 
put  on  a  human  life,  even  when  the  party  slain 
IS  a  person  of  rank.  This  is  viewed  by  the  re- 
latives of  the  victim  as  a  sufficient  compensa- 
tion. It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  expected,  that 
a  people  who  set  so  little  value  upon  the  lives 
of  tiieir  own  countrymen  should  much  regard 
those  of  foreigners.  Hence  the  necessity,  while 
holding  intercourse  with  them,  to  be  continually 
guardra  afi;ainst  Uieir  murderous  designs,  which 
they  are  always  meditating  for  the  sake  of  the 
property  about  the  person,  or  to  obtain  the 
Dody  for  food.  Several  instances  are  related  of 
crews  of  vessels  visiting  the  islands,  having 
been  put  to  death  and  eaten. 

The  parUfteon  of  the  Fecjeeans  contains  many 
deities.  *'  Many  of  the  natives,"  says  Mr.  Hunt, 
in  his  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Cross,  "  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  deity  called  Ove,  who  is  con- 
sidered the  maker  of  all  men ;  yet  difierent 
parts  of  the  group  ascribe  their  origin  to  other 
gods.  A  certain  female  deity  is  said  to  have 
created  the  Yewa  people ;  and  yet  if  a  child 
is  born  malformed  it  is  attribute  to  an  over- 
sight of  Ove."  The  god  most  generallv  known 
next  to  Ove  is  Ndengei.  He  is  worshiped  in 
the  form  of  a  l&rgQ  serpent,  alleged  to  dwell  in 
a  district  under  the  authority  of  Mbau,  which 
is  called  Nakauvandra,  and  is  situated  near  the 
western  end  of  7iti-Levu.  To  this  deity  they 
believe  that  the  spirit  goes  immediately  after 
death  for  purification,  or  to  receive  sentence. 

All  spiriU,  however,  are  not  believed  to  be 
permitted  to  reach  the  judgment  seat  of  Nden- 
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gei ;  for,  upon  the  road  it  is  supposed  that  an 
enormous  giant,  armed  with  a  large  axe,  stands 
constantly  on  the  watch.  With  this  weapon 
he  endeavors  to  wound  all  who  attempt  to 
pass  him.  Those  who  are  wounded  dare  not 
present  themselves  to  Ndengei,  and  are  obliged 
to  wander  about  in  the  mountains.  Whether 
the  spirit  be  wounded  or  not,  depends  not  upon 
the  conduct  in  life ;  but  they  ascribe  an  escape 
from  a  blow  to  good  luck.  They  have  four 
chisses  of  gods  besides  their  malicious  deities. 

The  occasions  on  which  the  priests  are  re- 
quired to  officiate  are  usually  the  following  : 
to  implore  good  crops  of  yams  and  taro ;  on 
going  to  battle ;  for  propitious  voyages ;  for 
rain;  for  storms,  to  drive  boats  and  ships 
ashore,  in  order  that  the  natives  may  plunder 
them ;  and  for  the  destruction  of  their  enemies. 
Their  belief  in  a  future  state,  guided  by  no 
just  notions  of  religious  or  moral  obligation,  is 
the  source  of  many  abhorrent  practices ;  among 
which  are  the  custom  of  putting  their  parents 
to  death  when  they  are  advancra  in  years,  sui- 
cide, the  immolation  of  wives  at  the  funeral  of 
their  husbands,  and  human  sacrifices.  (See 
Human  Sacrifices.) 

Mbau,  the  metropolis  and  imperial  city  of 
Feejee,  is  situated  on  a  small  island  about  two 
miles  in  circumference.  It  contains  nearly  one 
thousand  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  cniefi. 
The  houses  are  of  a  very  superior  description. 

In  October,  1835,  Rev.  Wm.  Cross  and  D. 
Cargill  proceeded  from  Vavan,  one  of  the 
Friendly  Islands,  to  Lakemba,  one  of  the  Fee- 
jee Islands.  It  was  but  a  small  island,  beinf 
only  about  22  miles  in  circumference,  and  did 
not  contain  above  1000  inhabitants.  With  a 
view  of  ascertaining  the  disposition  of  the 
chiefs  and  people,  it  was  agreed  that  the  two 
missionaries  should  go  ashore  in  the  boat  As 
they  approached  the  beach,  many  of  the  natives 
were  running  hither  and  thither  on  the  sand ; 
and  as  they  drew  near  the  landing-place,  nearly 
200  men  were  standing  at  the  distance  of  about 
100  feet  from  it,  some  armed  with  muskets, 
others  with  bayonets  fastened  to  long  sticks, 
some  with  clubs  and  spears,  others  with  bows 
and  arrows,  their  faces  painted  some  let  black, 
others  red,  some  after  one  fashion,  others  after 
another.  This  was  rather  a  formidable  array. 
However,  being  told  that  the  chief  wished  to 
know  who  they  were,  and  what  they  wanted, 
the  missionaries  went  on  to  his  house,  a  Large 
building  within  a  fortress,  nearly  a  mile  from 
the  shore.  Having  had  their  object  explained 
to  him,  he  appeared  friendly,  gave  them  a 
piece  of  land  on  which  to  live,  and  built  a  tem- 
porary dwelling  for  each  of  their  families. 

The  missionaries  soon  began  to  preach  to 
the  natives,  and  in  a  few  months  they  baptized 
a  number  of  them,  some  of  whom  had  previ- 
ously obtained  a  knowledge  of  divine  truth  in 
the  Friendly  Islands.  The  Gospel  silently 
made  its  way  among  the  people ;  and  every 
week  one  or  more  turned  their  backs  upon 
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idolatry.,  A  desire  to  embrace  the  new  reli- 
gion prevailed  among  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Lakcmba ;  but  they  were  afraid  openly  to 
declare  themselves,  as  the  chief,  notwithstand- 
ing his  first  profession,  threatened  and  perse- 
cuted those  who  first  embraced  it.  *He  himself 
was  only  a  tributary  chief,  and  appeared  un- 
willing to  take  any  step  in  favor  of  Christian- 
ity until  he  knew  the  mind  of  the  more  power- 
ful chiefs  of  Fecjee.  "  When  Tanao,"  said  he, 
referring  to  one  of  the  most  renowned  chie&, 
"  leads  the  way,  I  and  all  my  people  will  em- 
brace the  new  religion." 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  missiona- 
ries, witli  the  aid  of  native  teachers  and  preach- 
ei's,  some  of  whom  came  from  the  Vavau 
Islands,  introduced  the  Gospel  into  various 
other  islands  of  the  Fecjee  Group,  beside  La- 
kemba,  as  Rewa,  Vewa,  Bua,  Naudy,  and  some 
otliers  of  less  importance.  Though  in  some 
instances  they  had  many  difficulties  to  contend 
witii,  yet,  generally  speaking,  they  met  with 
a  favorable  reception  from  the  chiefs  and 
people.  Their  motives,  however,  for  this  kind 
reception  of  the  missionaries  were  very  various, 
and,  in  some  instances,  altogether  of  a  secular 
character.  But  the  missionaries  labored  on, 
trying  to  enter  every  open  door,  and  sow  "  the 
seed  of  the  kingdom  "  even  on  Feejeean  soil. 
Nor  did  they  toil  in  vain.  In  1845  and  the 
following  year,  there  was  a  religious  movement 
in  the  island  of  Vewa,  which  extended  also  to 
others  of  the  islands,  similar  to  that  at  the 
Friendly  Islands,  alreatly  described.  "  Busi- 
ness, sleep,  and  food,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  in  de- 
scribing it,  "  were  almost  entirely  laid  aside. 
We  were  at  length  obliged  almost  to  force 
some  of  the  new  converts  to  take  something 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  body.  Some  of  the 
cases  were  the  most  remarkable  I  have  ever 
heard  of ;  yet  only  such  as  one  might  expect 
the  conversion  of  such  dreadful  murderers  and 
cannibals  would  be.  If  such  men  manifested 
nothing  more  than  ordinary  feelings  when  they 
jepcnt,  one  would  suspect  they  were  not  fully 
convinced  of  sin.  They  literally  roared  for 
hours,  through  the  disquietude  of  their  souls. 
This  frequently  terminated  in  fainting  from 
exhaustion,  which  was  the  only  respite  some 
of  them  had  till  they  found  peace.  They  no 
sooner  recovered  their  consciousness  than  they 
prayed  themselves  first  into  an  agony,  and 
then  again  into  a  state  of  entire  insensibility. 
The  results  of  this  work  of  grace  have  been 
most  happy.  The  preaching  of  the  word  has 
been  attended  wth  more  power  than  before 
the  revival.  Many  who  were  careless  and  use- 
less have  become  sincere  and  devoted  to  God. 
The  experience  of  most  has  been  much  im- 
proved, and  many  have  become  by  adoption 
and  regeneration  the  sons  of  God." 

Says  Mr.  Watsford,  "  The  people,  old  and 
young,  chiefs  and  common  people,  were  broken- 
hearted before  the  Lord.  The  cries  for  mercy 
downed  eveiy  other  souHd,  and  the  struggling 


land    roaring    for  deliverance   evinced  indo> 
scribable  agony  and  bitterness  of  spirit.  They 
felt  themselves  great  sinners,  and  their  repent- 
ance was  deep  and  genuine.    The  joy  of  thoge 
who  were  pardoned  was  as  great  as  their  dis- 
tress had  been.    At  some  of  our  meetings  the 
feeling  was  overpowering,  and  the  people  fell 
before  the  Lord,  and  were  unable  to  stand,  be* 
cause  of  the  glory."    Perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able instance  of  the  mercy  of  Heaven  which 
this  revival  witnessed,  was  the  conversion  of  & 
chief,  whose  name  was  Varin.    He  had  long 
acted  as  the  human  butcher  of  Scm^  called 
'*  the  Napoleon  of  Feejee."    He  was  a  man  of 
a  dreadful  character.    But  by  the  faithfal 
warnings  and  instruction  of  the  missionaries 
his    guiltv  conscience  was  aroused,  and  his 
haughty  looks  were  humbled ;  and  now,  like 
another  Paul,  he  is  preaching  "  the  faith  he 
once  labored  to  destroy." 

The  missionaries  continued  to  pursue  their 
work  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  and  scenes  of 
blood  and  cruelty,  which  make  the  flesh  creep 
at  the  bare  recital,  and  were  cheered  to  find 
that  the  Gospel  was,  even  in  Feejee,  ''the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that 
believeth."  God  wonderfully  protected  them 
from  every  evil,  and  the  little  flocks  which  they 
have  gathered  have  grown  in  grace,  and  in 
numbers  far  beyond  the  most  sanguine  antici- 
pations of  those  who  projected  the  mLsioo. 
Mr.  Young,  who  has  just  returned  from  Feejee, 
bears  the  following  testimony  to  the  state  of 
things  :  "  After  visiting  Lakemba  and  Veva.  I 
proceeded  to  Bau^  the  capital  of  the  countiy, 
and  doubtless  the  deepest  hell  upon  earth. 
Here  I  was  shown  six  hovels  in  which  \^  ho- 
man  beings  had  recently  been  cooked,  in  order 
to  provide  a  feast  for  some  distingaisbed 
stranger,  and  the  remains  of  that  horrid  rejast 
were  still  to  be  seen.  I  next  went  to  one  of 
the  temples,  at  the  door  of  which  was  a  larrc 
stone,  against  which  the  heads  of  the  victias 
had  been  dashed,  previous  to  their  beinij  pP> 
scnted  in  the  temple,  and  that  stone  still  hoic 
the  marks  of  blood.  I  saw — but  I  paasa. 
There  are  scenes  of  wickedness  in  that  countn* 
that  cannot  be  told.  There  are  forms  of  can- 
nibalism and  developments  of  depravity  that 
can  never  be  made  known,  ho  trareler. 
whatever  may  be  his  character,  could  ha« 
the  hardihood  to  put  on  record  what  he  wit 
nessed  in  that  region  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
I  went  to  see  Safcembotc,  the  king  of  Feejee. 
He  received  me  with  great  politenes?,  and 
got  up  and  handed  me  a  chair;  and  his 
queen  knowing  I  was  from  England,  at  once 
made  me  a  comfortable  cup  of  tea— a  thin: 
hardly  expected  in  the  palace  of  a  cannibal 
king.  Before  I  left.  King  Geoi^  (of  Tavan) 
arrived  at  the  palace,  and  I  requested  hiin  to 
deal  faithfully  with  Sakembow's  conscience, 
and  I  believe  he  attended  to  mv  request,  and 
did  it  with  good  effect^  and  I  fcope  the  fruit 
of  that  visit  will  be  found  after  many  days 
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But  notwithstanding  the  darkness  and  im- 
piety, and  sin  and  cannibalism  in  Feejee,  a 
great  work  is  being  efiFected  in  that  country. 
The  foul  birds  of  night  are  hastening  away, 
and  the  Sun  of  Hirhteousness  is  about  to 
arise  with  majesty  and  glory  in  that  benight- 
ed land,  ^luch  good  has  already  been  accom- 
plished. "We  have  3,000  of  the  people  in 
church-fellowship ;  4,000  in  the  schools  ;  and 
6,000  regular  attendants  on  the  ministry. 
We  have  50  native  teachers,  who  are  valiant 
for  the  truth,  and  who  in  different  parts  of 
the  land  are  making  known  the  power  of 
Christ's  salvation."  Then  the  people  in  gene- 
ral are  beginning  to  understand  and  to  value 
the  character,  the  motives,  and  the  objects  of 
the  missionaries ;  and  the  conviction  gains 
ground,  even  in  the  minds  of  the  priests  them- 
Bclves,  that  the  idolatry  of  Feejee  is  doomed 
to  fall  before  the  conquering  religion  of  the 
Son  of  God.  Both  in  the  Friendly  Isles  and 
in  Feejee,  the  printing-press  is  in  active  ope- 
ration ;  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  natives  of  both 
have  been  well  supplied  with  the  Word  of  God, 
and  this  fact  accounts  for  the  failure  of  Popery 
among  the  Wesleyan  missions  in  Polynesia. 
AuTHORrriES  :  Anmtai  Reports  and  Missionary 
Notices  ;  J,  Hunt's  L^e  of  Mr.  Cross ;  Brovm's 
History  of  3Iissions,  Vol.  I. ;  Missions  in  Ton- 
m  ana  Feejee.  by  Walter  Lawry,  and  Wilkes^ 
United  States  Exploring  Expedition. — Rev.  W. 
Butler. 

Temperance. — ^The  introduction  of  spirituous 
liquors  into  the  South  Sea  Islands  has  proved 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
Gospel.  The  Tahitians  were  early  taught  by 
some  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  distil 
ardent  spirits  from  the  ti  root,  and  they  soon 
acquired  such  a  fondness  for  it,  that  no  sacri- 
fice was  deemed  too  great  by  which  the  grati- 
fication of  their  appetite  might  be  secured. 
Whole  districts  frequently  united  to  erect  a 
rude  still,  of  which,  at  one  time,  there  were  on 
Tahiti  alone,  150.  The  first  spirit  that  issued 
from  the  still,  on  account  of  its  being  the 
strongest,  was  called  aoy  and  was  carefully  pre- 
served and  given  to  the  chiefs.  The  less  pow- 
erful liquor  which  was  subsequently  obtained, 
was  distributed  among  the  common  people. 
A  temporary  house  was  erected  over  the  still, 
where  the  men  and  boys  assembled,  and  spent 
several  days  in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  and 
where  they  often  practised  the  most  atrocious 
barbarities.  When  they  were  either  preparing 
a  still  or  engaged  in  drinking,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  obtain  from  them  the  most  common  offi- 
ces of  hospitality.  "  Under  the  unrestrained 
influence  of  their  intoxicating  draught,  in 
their  appearance  and  actions  they  resembled 
demons  more  than  human  bein^^.  Sometimes 
in  a  deserted  still-house  might  be  seen  the 
fragments  of  the  rude  boiler,  and  the  other 
appendages  of  the  still,  scattered  in  confusion 
on  the  ground,  and  among  them  the  dead  and 


mangled  bodies  of  those  who  had  been  iniir> 
dered  with  axes  or  billets  of  wood  in  the  quwv 
rels  that  had  terminated  their  debauch."  It 
was  not  among  themselves  only  that  they  quar- 
reled ;  vessels  were  sometimes  seized,  and  their 
crews  murdered.  The  most  daring  acts  of  out- 
rage and  cruelty  occurred  from  time  to  time, 
and  led  the  missionaries  to  fed  that  if  these 
immoralities  were  not  suppreaaed,  the  most 
disastrous  consequences  would  ensue,  not  only 
to  the  natives  but  to  themselves.  A  meeting 
of  the  missionaries  was  convened  in  1831,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  what  could  be  done 
to  counteract  the  existing  evils.  Each  one 
made  a  report  respecting  his  station,  and 
deeply  lamented  the  comparative  smallnos  of 
his  congregation  and  the  little  r^ard  paid  to 
divine  things.  The  cause  which  had  operated 
in  producing  so  sad  a  change  was  sought  for, 
ana  it  was  found  in  the  use  of  spirituous  liouon 
among  the  people.    The  formation  of  a  Tein- 

Eerance  Society  was  proposed  and  agreed  to 
y  the  missionaries,  who  all  resolved  to  use 
their  influence  to  induce  the  natives  to  engage 
with  them  to  abstain  entirely  from  all  ardent 
spirits.  Papers  were  immediately  drawn  np, 
stating  the  object  of  the  Society  and  signed 
by  the  missionaries  at  each  station.  At  Paj* 
ra,  a  district  on  the  island  of  Tahiti,  the  chief 
Tati  entered  cheerfully  into  the  plan,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  society  at  that  station  number- 
ed 360.  "  The  vacant  seats  in  the  chapel  be- 
gan again  to  be  filled,  the  schools  were  well 
attended,  and  attention  to  religion  rerited; 
the  happy  state  of  things  prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  spirits  re-appeaured."  The  people  were 
80  much  delighted  with  this  change,  that  th^ 
called  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  dis- 
trict, and  agreed  among  themselves  that  they 
would  not  trade  with  any  vessel  that  shwild 
bring  ardent  spirits  to  their  shores.  Thecbicfc 
and  people  of  other  districts,  seeing  the  faTor- 
able  results  of  this  measure  at  Papara,  follow- 
ed the  good  example.  Soon  after  this  tlie 
"  Parliament "  met.  Before  proceeding  to 
business,  the  members  sent  a  message  to  the 
queen  to  know  upon  what  principles  they  were 
to  act  She  returned  a  copy  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, saying,  "  Let  the  prtnciples  containtd^ 
that  book  be  the  foundation  of  m  yowr  prom- 
ings ;"  and  immediately  they  enacted  a  law  to 
prohibit  trading  with  any  vessel  which  brooght 
ardent  spirits  ror  sale.  It  was  some  montto 
after  the  formation  of  the  Temperance  Soddy 
at  Tahiti  before  it  was  joined  by  the  queen 
and  her  attendants.  In  March,  1834,  a  met- 
ing of  the  Irite  Ture,  or  law-makers,  was  beM 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  spirits,  at  which 
it  was  agreed  that  if  any  one  was  ftwnd  to 
have  used  even  one  glass,  he  sbonld  be  triei 
and  that  if  proved  guiity  he  shoald  s^J 
penalty,  whicn  was,  for  a  native,  ten  hogs,  and 
for  a  foreigner,  ten  dollars,  and  banigbnient 
from  the  country.  Notwithstanding  Uns  pe- 
nalty, the  runaway  seamen  who  were  living  at 
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Tahilt,  contiDuolly  smnggled  liqnor  oo  sborc, 
bat  whenever  thej  were  discovered  their 
was  poured  apoa  the  beach. 

lo  1831,  during  the  absuDce  of  Mr.  Williams 
&oni  Raiat£a,aa  uoprincipled  captaio  brought 
^  a  cask  of  spirits  to  the  island,  and  sold  it  to 
the  Datives.  Eaconraged  by  their  chief,  the 
people  gave  way  to  almost  universal  dissipa- 
tion. As  the  cask  which  had  been  imported 
was  sufficient  onlylo  awaken  a  desire  for  more, 
tbey  prepared  stills  and  commenced  the  distil- 
lation of  Hpirits  from  the  ft  root  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, OD  his  rctarn,  found  the  people  in  a 
dreadful  slate.  A  meeting  waa  immediately 
called,  which  Mr.  WiUinms  attended,  and  re 
latioos  were  passed  that  all  the  stills  should 
destroyed.  A  new  judge  was  cboseo,  the  laws 
were  re-established,  and  persons  selected  to  go 
round  the  island  and  carry  the  resolutions  into 
effi.'ct  In  some  districts  they  met  with  con- 
aiderable  opposition,  but  they  made  repealed 
circuits,  auo,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
every  still  was  demolished,  and  every  still-house 
bomt  to  the  groand.  A  law  was  also  enacted, 
ioflictiog  a  Eeavy  penalty  on  any  one  who 
ahoald  be  found  engaged  in  the  work  of  distil- 
lation. A  temperance  society  was  soon  after 
formed  at  Baiatea,  which  was  joined  by  the 
dissipated  jouDg  chief,  who  said,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Williams  after  his  return  to  England, 
"  The  spirits,  aboat  which  your  thoaghts  were 
evil  towards  mc,  I  have  entirely  done  away 
vith,  because  my  bcart  is  sick  of  that  bod 
path,  and  1  am  now  '  pressing  towards  the 
nark  for  the  prize  of  my  high  railing.'  These 
are  now  my  thoughts,  that  God  may  become 
my  own  God.  This  is  really  my  wish.  I  am 
commending  myself  to  God  and  to  the  word  of 
his  grace." 

Daniel  Wheeler,  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  who  visited  these  ielauds  in  1834, 
states  that,  tboogb  great  efforts  were  made  to 
suppress  the  traffic,  jet  spirituous  liquors  were 
introduced  clandestinely,  and  in  some  of  the 
islands,  produced  most  disastrous  results.  He 
states,  also,  tbe  dis^^raceful  fact  that  much  of 
this  traffic  is  carried  on  by  Amrriain  vessels, 
many    of    them    denominated    "  temperance 

During  the  visit  of  the  American  Eiploring 
EzpediCioD  at  the  Fecice  Islands  in  June,  1B40, 
a  series  of  commercial  regulations  were  agreed 
to  by  the  principal  kings  and  chiefs  on  the  one 
part,  and  Commodore  Wilkes  and  some  of  his 
officers  on  the  other,  the  6th  article  of  which 
is  as  follows  : 

"  All  trading  in  spirituous  liquors,  or  land- 
strictly  forbidden.    Any  per- 


dollars,  and  the  ^ 

shall  receive  no  more  refreshments.  Anyspir- 
itaons  liquors  fonod  on  sbore  shall  be  seized 
and  destroyed." 

If  these  untatored  natives  had  been  left 
themselves,  they  might  have  been  saved  from 


this  scourge.  But  one  of.  the  missionaries 
writes,  in  1S41 ;  "  We  have  had  peace  in  the 
islands  for  several  years,  and.  for  the  last  six  or 
seven,  we  have  had  but  little  drunkenness. 
But,  of  late,  the  Frcuch  and  American  consuls 
have  determined  to  break  through  all  restric- 
tions. I  hare  seen  more  drunkenness  at  Eimco 
the  last  sii  months  than  in  seven  years  before." 
The  establishment  of  tbe  French  Protectorate 
at  Tahiti  bos  removed  all  restraints ;  and  tbe 
chiefs  at  Raiatea  have  followed  the  example 
of  the  French,  and  given  encouragement  to 
the  traffic,  which  has  e.\erted  a  most  bauefol 
influence,  upon  the  young  people  especially. 
Bnt  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  members 
of  the  church  nave,  for  the  most  part,  escaped 
the  seductive  ir" 


These  returns  are  deficient  in  several  impor- 
tant points.  Tbe  number  of  schools  is  not 
f^iven  at  half  the  stations,  and  at  some  of  them, 
the  number  ot  scholars  is  not  given ;  thoueb 
the  latter  item  approximates  somewhat  to  tne 
fact.  The  number  of  European  missionaries 
is  correctly  given  from  the  latest  reports  ;  but 
the  numl«r  of  native  helpers  falls  far  below 
tbe  tmth.  The  returns,  in  r^ord  to  the  num- 
ber of  church  members,  ore  full ;  but  some  of 
,them  are  several  years  old,  so  that  the  number 
here  stated  must  fall  somewhat  below  the  fact 
Token  as  it  is,it  furnishes  a  very  encouraging 
result,  when  compared  with  tbe  labor  bestowed 
upon  the  miRsions.  Hero  are  283  communi- 
cants to  each  European  laborer,  which  is 
probably  much  more  than  tl)C  average  among 
us.  And  the  results  of  the  last  year  reported 
show  that  the  work  is  still  progTe»«ing  in  on 
enconragipg  manner.  Ucre  is  an  incrco-te  on 
an  average  of  10  to  each  missionarj-  of  the 
London  Society,  that  of  the  Weslcj-ana  not 
being  given. 

But  the  peculiar  feature  of  this  mission  is, 
that  so  much  of  tbe  work  has  been  accom- 
plished by  Dative  agency.  Bere  are  59  sta- 
tions, and  but  57  European  missionaries ; 
while  many  of  the  stations  embrace  a  large 
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number  of  out-stations,  served  by  natives. 
And,  on  a  large  number  of  islands,  there  has 
never  been  any  labor  but  that  of  natives,  with 
the  occasional  visits  from  missionaries.  Insti- 
tutions for  training  native  teachers  and  evan- 
gelists, were  established  at  an  early  period  of 
the  mission,  at  Avarua,  on  Rarotonga,  in  the 
Hervey  Group ;  at  Griffith's  Town,  on  Eimeo, 
in  the  Georgian  Group ;  at  Malua,  on  Upolu, 
and  Leone  on  Tutuila,  in  the  Samoan  Group. 
There  is,  also,  one  or  more  sustained  by  the 
Weslcyans.  And  these  institutions  have  been 
constant  iv  turning  out  teachers  and  evange- 
lists. Although  we  cannot  suppose  them  to 
possess  the  high  qualifications  required  for 
these  offices  in  this  country,  yet  they  appear  to 
have  labored  with  great  zeal  and  success,  and 
generally  to  have  sustained  an  excellent  char- 
acter, both  in  view  of  the  natives  and  of  the 
missionaries. 

A  missionary  ship  has  been  employed  most 
of  the  time,  since  tlie  establishment  of  the  mis- 
sion, in  furnishing  supplies,  and  in  making 
voyap:es  among  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
troducing the  Gospel.  The  John  WilliamSt  the 
ship  enii)loved  for  a  number  of  years  past,  was 
purcha.<5cd  by  the  contributions  of  children. 

In  all  these  islands,  the  languages  have  been 
reduced  to  writing  by  the  missionaries,  and  a 
literature  given  them.  The  entire  Scriptures 
have  been  translated  and  printed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Georgian,  and  also  of  the  Ilervey 
Islands,  and  the  Xew  Testament,  in  Samoan  ; 
and  many  thousand  copies  of  these,  and  of  ele- 
mentar}'  books,  have  been  printed  and  sold  in 
these  islands. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  churches  in  these 
islands,  the  natives  were  encouraged  to  make 
contributions  for  the  missionary  cause ;  and 
the  amount  contributed  for  the  last  year  re- 
ported was  £^145. 

Almost  everv  year,  since  the  Gospel  obtained 
a  foothold  in  these  islands,  there  have  been  re- 
ported, at  some  one  or  more  of  the  different 
stations,  such  seasons  as,  among  us,  are  tech- 
nically termed  Revivals^  when  a  community 
generally  are  simultaneously  moved  by  the  spe- 
cial ))rc.sence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  an  awaken- 
ed and  earnest  attention  to  the  great  concerns 
of  the  soul.  And,  in  the  wonderful  events  that 
have  transpired  in  this  mission,  has  been  lite- 
rally fulfilled  the  prophetic  declaration,  "  The 
ides  shall  icait  for  his  law" — (For  a  portion 
of  this  article,  the  author  is  indebted  to  a  small 
work  entitled,  "  SoxUh  Sea  Islands"  published 
in  Boston,  ])y  Tappan  &  Whittemore.) 

SOUTH  AMERICA:  South  America 
covers  an  area  of  6,500,000  English  square 
miles,  its  greatest  length  being  4,550  miles, 
and  its  grcat(?st  breadth  3,200.  I'hree-fourths 
of  this  area  lie  between  the  tropics,  one-fourth 
in  the  temperate  zone.  The  long  chains  of  the 
Aud(»s  exercise  great  influence  over  the  climate 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  country.  Two  mil- 
lions of  square  miles  are  fertilized  by  the  Ama- 


zon, and  large  tracts  by  the  rivers  Orinoco  aiid 
Plata.  Prairies  cover  a  large  extent  of  conn- 
try,  and  afford,  during  a  part  of  the  year,  sus- 
tenance to  immense  herds  of  horses  and  cattle. 
The  Pacific  shore,  tlie  basin  of  the  Orinoco, 
the  basin  of  the  Amazon,  the  country  watered 
by  the  Plata,  and  Brazil,  form  five  natural 
divisions,  comprehending  the  whole  continent 

Brazil. — After  the  Russian  Empire,  China, 
and  the  United  States,  this  state  has  the  most 
extensive  contiguous  territory  of  any  in  the 
world.  It  possesses  more  than  4,000  miles  of 
sea-coast,  and  the  coast  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try is  second  only  to  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  climate  is  remai'kably  even  and  bealthy 
for  a  tropical  country,  owing  to  the  great  ele- 
vation of  the  whole  empire.  Until  Dec.  1849. 
the  yellow  fever  was  not  known,  and  at  Rio 
Janeiro  it  was  said,  proverbially,  that  physi- 
cians could  not  live.  The  fever  seems  now  to 
have  left  the  country.  In  mineral  and  vegetable 
productions,  Brazil  is  exceedingly  rich.  Coffee, 
sugar,  cotton,  furniture  and  dye-woods,  india- 
rubber,  hides,  and  drugs,  are  the  principal  articles 
for  export.  The  coffee  crop  more  than  double 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Chinese 
tea-plant  is  quite  extensively  cultivated  in  sonw 
of  the  southern  provinces,  also  the  mattl 
Fruits  and  flowers  abound,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  empire  enjoys  a  perjKjtual  sumnuT. 

History. — Brazil  was  discovered  by  the  For- 
tuguese,  under  Cabral,  in  1500.  Inl530.it 
was  divided  into  captaincies,  by  the  king  of 
Portugal.  De  Souza  entei-ed  the  bay  now 
called  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  January,  1531 ;  and. 
supposing  it  to  be  a  river,  named  it  the  Rirer 
of  January.  The  city  founded  a  few  years 
after  this  discovery,  was  called  San  Sebastian, 
a  name  now  rarely  used.  Of  the  various  early 
colonies,  that  which  possesses  the  most  inter- 
est, in  a  histx)rieal  as  well  as  missionary  point 
of  view,  is  the  French  Protestant  colony,  sent 
out  in  1555,  to  Rio  Janeiro,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  great  and  good  Admiral  Coligny.  Tbe 
idea  of  building  up  a  Protestant  community  on 
the  new-found  and  fertile  shores,  excited  great 
interest  among  the  persecuted  European  k- 
formers.  Geneva  sent  two  clergymen  and  U 
students  to  accompany  the  colonists.  Bat  the 
enterprise  seemed  to  be  attended  with  misfor- 
tunes at  every  step.  Through  the  treachcrr 
of  Villegagnou,  the  leader  of  the  first  exixtli- 
tion,  the  colony  was  soon  broken  up,  and  the 
whole  plan  frustrated.  Various  tx)lonics  were 
attempted  by  the  French  and  Dutch;  hut 
finally  the  whole  countrv  of  Brazil  came  under 
the  dominion  of  Portugal.  In  1808,  Broal 
became  the  residence  of  the  Portuguese  court, 
Rio  Janeiro  being  the  capital.  In  1822.  un- 
der Don  Pedro  I.,  it  became  an  independent 
I  empire.  In  1823  an  excellent  constitution  was 
framed.  The  froyernmevii  is  decentralized.  Facb 
of  the  21  provinces  has  its  own  governor 
and  legislature,  Iwsides  which  there  is  an  im- 
perial parliament,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and 
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Hoosc  of  ReprescntatiTOs.  The  emperor,  now 
Don  Pedro  Segnndo,  is  the  constitutional  head ; 
a  fine  man,  descended  from  the  houses  of  Bra- 
^anza  and  Ilapsburg,  and  connected  with  the 
Bourbon  and  Orleans  families.  The  great 
cities  of  the  empire  being  situated  on  the  sea^ 
coast,  there  is  little  narrow-mindedness  and 
bigotry  prevalent  among  the  people.  All  do- 
nominations  are  free  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience. 

MISSIONS. 

The  American  Seamen's  Friend  Society 
have,  for  many  years,  maintained  chaplains  in 
the  cities  of  Brazil.  The  Methodist  Kpiscopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  have  also,  for  a 
considerable  time,  had  a  mission  there.  In 
1833,  the  subject  of  a  mission  to  South  Amer- 
ica came  before  the  Missionary  Board. 

In  1834,  an  invitation  was  received  from  a 
few  pious  persons  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  the 
hope  of  bemg  useful  to  the  Protestants  of  that 
city,  and  of  gaining  a  foothold  in  that  land  of 
unmitigated  Romanism,  the  committee  resolv- 
ed to  obey  the  call.  Accordingly,  the  Kev. 
/'.  E,  Pitts  was  sent  out,  and  the  next  year 
Rev.  John  Dempster  (now  President  of  the 
Biblical  Institute,  Concord,  N.  II.,)  was  ap- 
pointtnl  to  follow  him.  A  congregation  wa.*; 
soon  formed,  and  a  church  built ;  and  after 
that  a  parsonage,  and  now  there  w  a  very 
flourishing  Society  and  Sabbath-school  in  that 
citv.  In  1837,  the  Board  sent  out  Rev.  Dr.  P. 
Kidder  and  Rev.  J.  Spaulding.  Much  was 
done  by  Dr.  Kidder  in  the  dissemination  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  were  everywhere  gladly 
received.  Just  as  he  was  ready  to  commence 
preaching  in  the  Brazilian  language,  Mrs.  Kid- 
der died,  and  he  was  compelled  to  return  with 
his  family  of  young  children.  The  mission  is 
still  continued,  and  all  Ws  expenses  are  borne 
by  the  people.  ITie  present  missionary  is  Rev. 
D.  I).  Lare. 

The  next  missionary  eflbrt  was  made  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  American  Seamen's 
Friend  Society  and  the  American  and  Foreign 
Christian  Union.  Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher  was 
fctationed  at  Rio,  and  labored  between  two  and 
three  years,  both  among  his  own  countrymen, 
who  flock  to  that  port  for  purpoi^es  of  commerce, 
and  among  the  natives.  lie  found  copies  of 
the  Bible  in  the  Portuguese  language,  which 
had  doubtless  been  given  or  sold  by  Dr.  Kidder. 
He  found  tracts  CKpecially  useful ;  and  in  the 
city,  in  the  foreign  hospitals,  and  in  the  coun- 
try, tracts  and  Bibles  were  always  gladly  re- 
ceived. He  there  made  journeys  from  30  to 
200  miles  into  the  interior,  always  having  with 
him  a  supply  of  Bibles  and  tracts.  In  some 
inhtances,  he  had  discussions  with  the  priests, 
some  of  whom  were  induced  to  receive  the 
Bible.  One  not  only  with  joy  received  the 
AVord,  but  demanded  Bibles  and  tracts,  for  dis- 
tribution among  his  people.  Mr.  Fletcher  heard 
this  priest  read  the  Bible  to  his  people  in  their 


own  vernacular.  The  priests,  as  a  general 
thing,  are  ignorant,  lazy,  impure,  and  not  very 
devoted  to  their  own  religion.  Infidelity  pre- 
vails among  them,  and  an  English  Rctman 
Catholic  priest,  of  Rio  de  Jancrio.  informed 
Ex-Governor  Kent,  American  Consul  at  Rio, 
that  a  priest  of  his  acquaintance  died  a  few 
years  ago  refusing  the  sacrament  to  the  la>t. 
Dr.  Kidder  found  a  few  excellent  priests,  who 
seemed  to  appreciate  the  Bible;  and  one  or 
two  were  very  desirous  to  pec  it  introduced 
into  the  schools  of  the  empire.  Sen.  Feijo, 
formerly  regent  of  the  em])ire.  was  once  a 
priest,  and  even  a  bishop ;  but  ho  wrote  the 
most  powerful  book  against  the  celibacy  c»f  the 
Brazilian  priesthood  and  of  the  Romish  chrgy  in 
general,  that  has  appeared  from  any  other  pen 
either  Romanist  or  Protestant.  Tlirongh  the 
influence  of  Feijo,  Montezuma,  and  otlier  Brar 
zilian  statesmen,  this  important  step  towards 
breaking  from  Rome, ;.  <?.,  the  marriasre  of  the 
clergy,  nearly  became  a  law.  There  is  a  great 
deficiency  of  priests  in  Brazil,  and  for  years 
the  ])resldents  or  governors  of  the  different 
provinces  when  delivering  their  messages,  make 
this  the  subject  of  much  comf)laint.  Some 
parishes  have  been  twenty  years  without  a 
priest,  and  the  countr}*  is  constantly  increasing 
m  wealth  and  population.  The  pri(*sts  are  cor- 
rupt and  the  people  have  vtr}'  little  of  what 
the  French  call  reli fries,  te. 

An  attempt  was  made;  by  some  foreign 
priests,  to  prevent  Dr.  Kidder  from  circulating 
the  Bible ;  but  their  efforts  made  the  Bible 
more  sought  for.  In  1846,  an  American  gen- 
tleman residing  in  one  of  the  soutln*rn  pro- 
vinces, received  from  the  United  .States  a 
number  of  Portuguese  Bibles,  from  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society.  Some  foreign  priests  j)er- 
suadcd  a  few  of  the  p(n>ple»to  give  up  these, 
and  they  wereburne<l ;  but  the  Brazilian  priests 
were  indignant,  and  at  a  great  festival,  bor- 
rowed a  large  gilt  Bible,  belonging  to  this 
American  gentleman,  and  bore  it  at  the  head 
of  one  of  their  processions.  During  a  part  of 
1852  and  1853,  Mr.  Fletcher  was  Secret arv  of 
the  U.  S.  Legation  at  Rio,  and  enjoyed  unusual 
facilities  among  the  higher  portion  of  the  Bra- 
zilians for  promoting  religion.  He  was  iK'sin- 
ning  to  reap  the  advantage  of  such  a  position 
for  religious  influence,  when  he  was  called  away 
by  sickness  in  his  family.  Durinjr  his  residence- 
there,  the  yellow  fever  raged,  and  he  was  called 
to  witness  many  deaths  among  his  country- 
men, and  also,  to  Ix'hold,  in  the  midst  of  this 
terrible  pestilence,  the  spiritual  birth  of  many. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Brazil,  ha» 
been  several  times  almost  severed  from  the 
authority  of  the  Pope.  It  is  characterized  by 
great  indifference  in  its  devotees,  and  by  great 
theatrical  splendor  on  festival  occasions — the 
only  occasions,  excejit  funerals,  when  the 
churches  are  full.  Mr.  Fletcher  says  :  "  I 
have  seen  the  Romish  (Jhurch  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy  ;  but  in  show,  glitter,  and  the- 
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atrical  eflfect,  Brazil  takes  the  lead.  The  slave 
trade  in  Brazil  was  formally  put  down  by 
British  cruizers  in  1860.  Slavery  will  soon  be 
done  away  with,  (though  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  population  are  slaves,)  because  color  is  not 
a  qualification  for  respectability.  Some  of  the 
first  officers  of  the  government,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, are  tinged  with  African  blood.  On  the 
whole,  there  is  no  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
world,  except  the  United  Sates  and  England, 
where  missionary  labors  are  so  unimpeded, 
or  where  they  would  be  better  rewarded. — 
The  press  is  entirely  free.  There  are  three  or 
four  English  chaplains  in  the  coast  cities. 
Bailroads  are  being  built,  and  other  indications 
of  progress  are  manifest. 

"  In"l852  and  1853,  treaties  were  made  by 
the  United  States,  through  our  ministers,  Hon. 
Messrs.  Schenck  and  Pendleton,  with  the  repub- 
lics of  Uruguay,  the  Argentine  Confederatimiy 
and  Paraguay  (so  long  shut  up),  and  clauses 
permitting  Protestant  worship  and  the  burial 
of  the  Protestant  dead,  were  insisted  on  and 
agreed  to. 

"  Patagonia  is  still  heathen  ground,  and  so 
far  as  known,  the  inhabitants  have  very  few 
religious  rites  and  no  idols.  The  TUrra  del 
Fugians  are  sunk  very  low  in  barbarism,  though 
the  few  that  I  saw  in  the  straits  of  Magellan 
appeared  as  capable  of  elevation  as  our  North 
American  Indians."  An  attempt  was  made 
in  1850  and  1851,  by  some  English  mission- 
aries, to  labor  among  them ;  the  sad  account 
of  whose  sufferings  and  death  from  starvation, 
has  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 

"  Chili"  continues  Mr.  Fletcher, "  is  the  most 
peaceful,  and  perhaps  the  most  flourishing  of 
the  Spanish-American  republics.  But,  at  the 
present  time,  the  priests'  party  rule.  There  is 
no  freedom  of  opinion  in  religious  matters. 
The  press  is  muzzled ;  the  Bible  in  the  Spanish 
language  is  forbidden  to  be  circulated.  Out 
of  Valparaiso,  the  Protestant  dead  are  buried 
like  dogs.  Such  abject  devotion  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  does  not  exist  even  in  Rome  itself,  as 
I  have  witnessed  among  the  Chilians  at  Val- 
paraiso. Rev.  David  TurnbuU  labored  there 
a  number  of  years,  as  a  missionary  of  the  Ame- 
rican and  Foreign  Christian  Union ;  but  he 
now  has  a  regularly  organized  church  of  his 
own.  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  formerly  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Uniontown,  Pa.,  is 
now  laboring  in  Chili  for  the  American  and 
Foreign  Christian  Union,  and  has  a  flourishing 
school  of  Chilian  youth,  who  are  also  under 
<3ospel  influences.  Mr.  Turnbull  also  has  a 
successful  school  for  young  ladies,  taught  by 
Mrs.  T.  and  his  sister.  Chili  is  progressing 
rapidly  in  material  improvements,  railroads, 
mining,  &c" 

Peru  and  Bolivia  are  both  bigoted  in  the 
extreme,  and  nothing  has  been  done  beyond 
individual  effbrt. 

I^ew  Grenada. — In  this  state,  a  few  years 
ago,  religious  liberty  was  proclaimed,  and  the 


Jesuits  were  banished,  giving  the  Pope  a  pe&t 
deal  of  trouble.  Still,  however,  the  pnestly 
party  is  very  strong,  and  the  recent  overtnm- 
ing  of  the  constitutional  government  has  given 
gi*eat  pain  to  all  lovers  of  civil  and  religioiu 
liberty.  All  the  South  American  govemmeDtB, 
with  the  exception  of  Brazil,  have  had  bloodj 
revolutions.  The  influence  of  the  Americans 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  belongs  to 
New  Grenada,  has  been  felt  throughout  tbe 
whole  republic.  The  American  Seamen's 
Friend  chaplain,  at  Panama,  Rev.  Mr.  Bard, 
has  done  something  toward  distribating  the 
Spanish  Scriptures  and  tracts.  Rev.  Mr. 
Mont  Salvatge,  a  converted  Spanish  monk, 
has  recently  been  sent  to  New  Grenada,  by 
the  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union. 

Venezuela. — ^This  country  has  been  almogt 
constantly  involved  in  revolutions,  and  is  now 
under  the  government  of  two  tyrants,  the 
brothers  Monagas.  An  agent  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society  is  now  at  work  there. 

Guiana. — For  the  missions  in  British  and 
Dutch  Guiana,  see  West  Indies. 

Aborigines. — ^The  aboriginal  tribes  of  South 
America  still  exist  in  large  numbers.  Thon- 
sands  of  them  are  still  in  heathenism ;  hut  by 
far  the  greater  part  are  very  loosely  connected 
with  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  the  >< .  K  portion 
of  the  continent  are  the  "  Arromack  "  Indians, 
for  whom  a  portion  of  the  Bible  has  been 
translated.  But  these  tribes,  as  to  Protestant 
missions,  constitute  an  almost  unbroken  field. 

SPANISH  TOWN  :  The  seat  of  gOTcrn. 
ment  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  W.  I.  It  is 
very  pleasantly  situated  in  the  interior  of  the 
islana,  16  miles  from  Kingston.  A  station  of 
the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 

ST.  EUSTATIUS  :     (See  West  Indies) 

ST.KITTS,  or  ST.  CHBISTOPHBi'S : 
(See  Wea  Indies.) 

ST.  THOMAS  :    (See  West  Indies.) 

ST.  VINCENT  :  JSee  West  Mies.) 

STEIJ^NBOSCH  :  A  station  of  theEben- 
ish  Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa. 

STRONG'S  ISLAND  :  An  island  in  ri- 
cronesia,  where  is  a  station  of  the  Amoicaa 
Board. 

SUGANA  :  A  station  of  the  London  Mifr 
sionary  Society  on  the  Island  of  Upoln,  one  of 
the  Samoan  group. 

SU^f ATRA :     (See  « Indian  Archipelaga.') 

SUNDAY-SCHOOLS  :  The  institution  of 
Sunday-schools  was  inaugurated  by  an  humble 
layman,  a  little  more  than  seventy  vears  ago; 
and  it  has  been  mainly  conducted  and  sustained 
by  laymen  since  that  time,  and  has  proved  itself 
a  powerful  adjunct  to  the  ministry  and  cbarch 
of  Christ  God  has  blessed  it  with  wonderfial 
success,  and  we  may  safely  expect  it  hts  Jsr 
greater  blessings  in  store  for  our  race.  Said 
the  late  venerable  Dr.  A.  Alexander,  "Al- 
though this  method  of  teaching  the  young  and 
ignorant  is  so  simple,  yet  it  deserves  to  be 
ranked  second  to  no  discovery  of  our  age.   I  do 
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not  know  that  the  beneficence  of  Providence 
has  been  more  manifest  in  anything  that  has 
occurred  in  oar  day,  than  in  the  general  in- 
stitution of  Sunday-schools.  Other  benevo- 
lent institutions  provide  the  means  of  religious 
instruction;  but  the  Sunday-school  makes  the 
application  of  them"  Says  Dr.  Drew,  of  Eng- 
land, most  eloquently — "  Honor  rest  upon  our 
age.  A  wonderful  machinery  has  sprung  np 
into  existence  from  humble  and  feeble  sources. 
God  gave  the  word,  and  since  that  blessed 
hour  a  million  of  teaching  men  and  women 
arose  on  Sabbath  mornings  to  tell  infancy  of 
Jesus,  and  to  lead  with  loving  hand  the  poor 
man's  child  onward  on  Zion's  road.  In  human 
history  no  institution  of  man  holds  such  an  honor- 
ed place.  The  unpaid,  untiring,  and  unceasing 
efforts  of  Sunday-school  love,  are  of  the  kind- 
est, strongest  and  most  effective  doings  of 
modern  times.  How  do  snch  teachers  aid  the 
responsibilities  of  parents ;  relieve  and  gladden 
the  pastor's  heart ;  bring  Christ  and  all  Christ's 
truth  to  warm  vonng  hearts,  and  captivate  list- 
ening ears,  and  penetrate  earth's  dark  places, 
led  by  the  light  of  their  own  Bible,  and  cneered 
by  the  faith  of  their  Christ-sustained  souls." 

The  following,  interesting  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  first  Sabbath-school  is  from  the 
graphic  pen  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  to  whom  it  was 
communicated  by  Mr.  Raikes  when  fi^  ad- 
vanced in  life.  "  He  said,"  observes  Mr.  L., 
"  about  the  year  1782  he  had  taken  a  garden 
and  wanted  a  gardener.  He  went  to  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  of  Gloucester  to  hire  one ; 
and  while  waiting  for  the  man,  he  was  greatly 
disturbed  by  a  troop  of  wretched,  noisy  boys, 
who  interrupted  him  while  conversing  with  the 
man's  wife.  He  anxiously  inquired  the  cause 
of  those  children  being  thus  miserably  neg- 
lected and  depraved.  '  0  sir,'  said  the  woman, 
*  if  you  were  here  on  a  Sunday,  you  would  pity 
them  indeed.  They  are  then  much  more  niH 
merons,  and  a  hundr^  times  worse — it  is  a 
very  hell  upon  earth.  We  cannot  read  our  Bible 
in  peace  for  them.*  It  was  this  affecting  an- 
swer which  moved  every  feeling  within  him. 
He  immediately  asked, '  Can  nothing  be  done 
for  these  poor  children  7  Is  there  any  body 
near  that  will  take  them  to  school  on  a  Sun- 
day V  He  was  answered  there  was  a  person 
who  kept  a  school  in  the  lane  who  perhaps 
might  do  it.  At  this  important  moment, 
while  revolving  the  matter  m  his  mind,  the 
word  'tbt'  was  so  powerfully  impressed  on 
his  mind  as  to  decide  him  at  once  to  action. 
He  went  and  entered  into  treaty  with  the 
school-mistress  to  take  a  number  of  these  poor 
destitute  children.  Here  was  the  first  Sabbath' 
school  Britain  ever  saw, 

^  When  two  years  had  elapsed  after  the 
commencement  of  the  first  school,  on  retiring 
to  rest  one  evening,  Mr.  Raikes  began  to  con- 
sider that  his  schools  had  now  been  fully  tried, 
and  that  it  was  time  for  the  public  good  that 
they  should  be  made  generally  known.    On 


this,  instead  of  going  to  bed,  he  directljr  wrote 
a  paragraph  and  had  it  inserted  in  his  news- 
pper,  the  Gloucester  Journal,  Nov.  3,  1783, 
m  which  he  described  the  good  effects  of  the 
Sunday-schools  already  in  operation,  and  re- 
commended their  extension  over  the  country. 
This  paragraph  was  oopi^  into  man^  other 
papers,  and  in  consequence  he  had  applications 
rrom  all  parts  of  the  empire;  an  answer  to 
which  he  published  in  his  paper.  The  result 
was,  that  the  dormant  zeal  of  many  was  called 
into  action,  and  the  establishment  of  these 
schools  proceeded  throughout  the  nation  witJi 
the  rapiaity  of  lightning. 

^  Sq>t  7, 1785,  a  society  for  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  Sunday-schools  in  the  differ- 
ent counties  of  England  was  formed  in  Lon- 
don. This  society  engaged  the  cooperation  of 
the  Bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Landaff,  the 
Deans  of  Canterbury  and  Lincoln,  and  other 
distinguished  persons,  and  was  the  means  of 
greatly  advancing  the  cause. 

^  Before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1811, 
Mr.  Raikes  had  accounts  of  the  establishment 
of  similar  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, embracing  no  less  than  300,000  children. 
Well  might  he  say, '  /  can  never  pass  by  the  spat 
where  the  word  tbt  came  so  powerfully  into  my 
mindy  without  liftine  up  my  hands  and  heart 
to  heaven  f  in  gratitude  to  God^  for  having  put 
such  a  thought  into  my  heart' " 

The  schools  were  at  first  conducted  by 
hired  teachers,  who  were  paid  thirty-three  cents 
a  Sabbath.  This  entailed  a  load  of  pecuniary 
diflBculty  upon  the  plan.  The  Sunday-school 
society  alone  expended,  during  the  first  16 
vears  of  its  existence,  no  less  than  £4,000  ster- 
ling in  the  salaries  of  teachers.  Gratuitous 
instruction  was  an  astonishing  improvement 
upon  the  system,  laving  a  solid  basis  for  its 
efficiency,  and  ensuring  its  success.  The  exact 
time  when  this  was  first  introdaced  was  not 
known,  nor  where  it  commenced ;  but  about 
the  vear  1800  this  plan  became  very  general. 
The  institution  of  Sunday-schools  was  now 
become  universal  throughout  England.  Every 
city  and  every  town  had  warmly  espoused  the 
cause;  and  on  July  13,  1803,  the  London 
Sunday-school  Union  was  formed,  which  gave 
the  cause  an  additional  impulse. 

Scotland,  as  earlv  as  1797,  entered  spiritedly 
into  this  good  work,  enrolling  34  schools  that 
vear,  and  the  next  vear  siding  20  more. 
Wales,  at  a  very  early  period,  entcn»d  with 
eagerness  into  the  scheme,  and  adorned  her 
romantic  and  picturesque  valleys  with  nume^ 
rous  asylums  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor. 
And  the  necessity  of  supplying  these  schools 
with  Bibles;  suggested  the  idea  and  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Societv.  So  great  was  the  progress  of  Sun- 
dav-schools  in  Wales,  that  in  three  years  177 
schools  were  established,  containing  more  than 
8,000  children. 
The  Sunday-school  system  woa 'introduced 
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into  Ireland  in  1793 ;  bnt  its  progress  was  not 
mind  until  the  formation  of  the  Hibernian 
Sunday-school  Society,  in  Dublin,  in  1809. 
In  April,  1B15,  there  were  252  schools,  con- 
taining more  than  25,000  children,  under  the 
care  of  this  institution.  Since  that  time  the 
number  of  schools  has  been  greatly  augmented. 
The  first  adult  Sunday-school  was  planted  by 
Mr.  Charles,  upon  the  mountains  of  Wales,  in 
the  summer  of  1811. 

The  fii*st  Sunday-school  in  Asia  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  in  Ceylon, 
June  4, 1815,  and  gained  them  great  favor  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people.    In  the  Annual  Re- 

?ort  of  the  London  Sunday-school  Union,  May 
,1818,  they  give  us  an  account  of  Sabbath- 
schools  in  successful  operation  in  Bordeaux 
and  La  Garde,  near  Montauban,  France ;  also 
in  Holland,  in  Rotterdam  and  Zcist ;  also  in 
Sidney,  Richmond,  and  seven  other  places  men- 
tioned in  New  South  Wales,  and  further  cheer- 
ing accounts  from  the  cause  in  Ceylon. 

First  Swidayschods  in  the  United  States. — 
The  Sunday-school  Repository  of  August, 
1818,  states  that  the  first  Sunday-school  in  the 
city  of  New  York  (and  it  is  believed  in  this 
country.)  was  instituted  in  1791,  and  incoq^o- 
rated  in  1796.  Its  object  was  to  instruct  chil- 
dren to  read  and  write,  gratuitously,  who  were 
unable  to  go  to  school  during  the  week  ;  but 
their  instructions  were  curried  on  by  means  of 
hired  teachers,  and  their  design  di^  not  extend 
to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  scholars.  In 
the  Sunday-school  Teachers'  Magazine  for 
1824,  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bethune 
had  spent  part  of  the  years  1801  and  1802  in 
Great  Britain,  where  they  had  observed  the 
progress  Sanday-schoois  were  then  making  in 
that  country ;  and  on  their  return,  they  con- 
versed on  the  subject  with  their  pious  and  ex- 
cellent mother,  ilrs.  Isabella  Graham  of  New 
York,  who  resided  with  them,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined that  as  soon  as  possible  they  would  try 
to  introduce  them  here.  Accordingly,  in  the 
autumn  of  1803,  these  three  Christian  philan- 
thropists opened  the  first  Subbaih-sdiwl  in  this 
citv,  for  relisfious  and  catechetical  instruction, 
at  their  own  expaise,  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Leech 
in  Mott  Street,  which  was  attended  by  about 
forty   male  and   female  scholars ;   and   their 

Sunctuality  of  attendance  was  rewarded  on 
Londuy  mornings,  by  frequent  donations  of 
tracts,  shoes  &c.,  to  a  considerable  amount 
Mrs.  Graham  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bethune  then 
established  two  other  Sabbath-schools  in  other 
parts  of  the  city  ;  which  they  attended  every 
al'tornoon  daring  the  summer,  and  daring  the 
winter  between  the  services  of  the  church,  when 
they  bronirbt  their  provisions  with  them  from 
their  residence  in  Greenwich,  as  there  was  no 
time  to  return  to  dinner.  Mrs.  Graham  opened 
tlie  first  aditH  school  at  Greenwich,  on  the  se^ 
cond  Sabbath  of  June,  1814,  only  about  two 
mouths  before  her  departure  from  this  scene  of 
active  benevolence  to  her  promised  rest     It 


was  not  until  1809,  however,  that  churches  or 
public  bodies  began  to  institute  and  patronize 
Sabbath-schools  in  this  country.  The  jfrrf 
school  on  this  plan,  was  probably  one  organized 
August  22,  1809,  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  which  met  for  the  first  time,  on  the  first 
Sabbath  of  September,  in  the  jury  room  of 
the  Court  House.  It  was  regularly  organiaed 
under  an  excellent  constitution,  and  was  attend- 
ed by  240  children  snd  adults.  This  school 
was  formed  without  a  knowledge  of  the  mode 
of  organization  in  Europe,  and  coincided  in  its 

f)rincipal  features  with  the  schools  now  estah- 
ished.  In  1 81 1  a  sim ilar  school  was  established 
in  Philadelphia,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  May,  a  missionary  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  who  doa  cot  appear  to  hare 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  school  at  Pittsburgh. 
In  1813,  a  school  was  established  by  a  gentle- 
man in  Albany,  and  continued  for  some  time. 
In  the  autumn  of  1814  a  school  was  establish- 
ed in  Wilmington,  Delaware.  In  April,  1815, 
schools  were  commenced  in  the  Northern  Liber- 
tics  of  Philadelphia,  which  in  a  few  months 
contained  500  scholars.  In  1816  they  began 
to  be  generally  introduced. 

The  citizens  of  New  Yorl^  claim  the  honor 
of  forming  the  first  society  for  the  regular  o^ 
ganization  and  conduct  of  Sabbath-schools. 
The  firet  proposition  for  the  formation  of  the 
Female  L  nion  Society,  for  the  promotion  of 
Sabbath-schools,  was  made  by  the  benevokiit 
ladies  of  the  several  denominations  in  this 
citv,  assembled  by  public  invitatiou  on  the 
24fh  of  January,  1816.  On  the  12th  of  Febro- 
ary  following,  the  gentlemen  of  New  York,  asr 
sembled  by  public  notice,  adopted  measures  for 
the  formation  of  a  similar  society  for  hop' 
and  on  the  26th  of  that  month,  the* New  YoA 
Sunday-school  Union  Society  was  iKititatei 
Schools  were  immediately  established;  and 
during  the  first  year,  more  than  6000  schulan 
were  entered  in  \heir  schools. 

About  this  time  Sunday-schools  malt iplied 
rapidly  all  over  the  United  States.  In  May. 
1824,  the  American  Sunday^chod  Vnioii  ^^ 
formed  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  This  So- 
ciety has  been  doing,  as  rapidly  as  means  Ut« 
been  furnished,  a  great  work  for  oar  countnrin 
exploring  its  waste  places,  establishing  s(h<ioi$ 
everywhere,  and  publishing  and  circulating  a 
juvenile  literature  of  great  value  and  cxteot 
Its  operations  during  the  past  yearembratTthe 
organization  of  2,012  new  schools,  coutainiD^ 
not  less  than  60,000  children,  with  8000  voinn- 
tary  teachers  in  them ;  besides  encoara::i|ie 
and  aiding  2,961  other  schools,  and  puttii)<:  in- 
to circulation  about  50,000  dollars  wi>rtb  of 
Sunday-school  publications.  The  whole  mis- 
sionary work  above  referred  to,  cost  §20.071  CS 
for  the  work  done,  or  at  the  rate  of  ^3C  ."^O  per 
month;  §284  37 >i  for  their  expenses;  l>oing, 
in  the  aggregate,  SI  50  per  day,  or  75  n'nu^  a 
day  less  tlian  the  wages  for  which  the  dn^isseis 
of  brown  stone  are  said  to  have  lately  '*  strttck"* 
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ia  Philadelphia.  This  Society  has  already 
pablished,  and  is  now  circulating  a  catalogue 
of  872  bound  volumes  of  choice  juvenile  reli- 
gious books,  and  an  assortment  of  other  Sab- 
bath-school requisites.  It  also  publishes  the 
Sunday-acliool  Joarncd,  a  semi-monthly'  paper 
for  teachers,  and  the  YouUis*  Penny  Gazette^ 
every  other  week  for  scholars.  The  latter  has 
a  circulation  of  135,000.  The  sales  during 
the  year  ending  March,  1854,  amounted  to 
§172,041  30,  or  an  average  of  1,720,000 18mo 
volumes  of  120  pages  each. 

The  General  Protestant  Episcopal  S.  S,  Union, 
— Prom  the  Annual  Report  of  tnis  Society,  for 
1853,  it  appears  that  it  is  quite  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  means  and  influence.  In  1851,  its  dona- 
tion and  collection  list  was  reported  as  only 
$28  15,  while  in  1853  the  amount  had  run  up 
to  81,375  95.  Its  list  of  Sunday-school  bool^ 
numbers  about  224  volumes,  and  receipts  from 
cash  sales  in  the  Depository,  §20,793  82. 
This  society  embraces  the  denomination  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  is  located  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  Sunday-schod  Union  of  tfie  Metliodist 
Episcopal  Churdi. — ^This  Society  has  its  head 
quarters  in  the  Methodist  Book  Boom,  200 
Mulberry-street,  New  York.  It  reported  in 
1852  in  the  different  states,  9,074  S.  Schools ; 
98,031  officei's  and  teachers  ,*  504,679  scholars ; 
1,402,010  volumes  in  libraries ;  7,213  Bible 
classes ;  45,632  scholars  in  infant  classes ;  100,- 
684  S.  S.  Advocates  taken;  13,242  conver- 
sions; and  expenses  of  schools  $69,094  00. 
Raised  for  the  S.  S.  Union,  $7,258.  It  has  an 
extensive  list  of  excellent  iuvenile  books  and 
tracts  Aiid  is  constantly  adding  valuable  works 
to  its  catalogue. 

77t€  American  Baptist  Publication  Society 
reports  103  Sunday-school  books  on  its  ca- 
talogue, while  three  years  ago  it  had  only  28. 
The  society  is  more  largely  engaged  in  pub- 
lishing and  selling  books  and  tracts  for  gene- 
ral purposes,  and  the  Sunday-school  publicar 
tioiiH  arc  mingled  with  other  sales. 

The  New  England  Sabbath-scJiool  Union 
is  an  organization  in  connexion  with  the  Bap- 
tist denomination  in  New  England,  and  has 
it*  centre  of  operations  in  the  city  of  Boston. 
They  have  issued  the  past  year  30  reprints^ 
28,000  copies,  and  12  new  books.  They  also 
issue  the  "  Young  Reaper,"  which  has  a  month- 
ly circulation  of  16,000  copies.  The  entire 
receipts  of  the  society  for  the  past  year  were 
$1,803.  It  has  increased  its  schools  about  50 
per  cent,  within  the  year,  and  has  encouraging 
prospects  for  the  future. 

Tfie  Massadiusetts  Sabbath-scliool  Society  is 
the  Sabbath-school  publication  society  for  the 
Congregational  denomination  throughout  the 
country.  It  has  received  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion from  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and 
its  capital  for  its  publishing  operations  was 
raisetl  some  years  ago  by  the  friends  of  the 
cause,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  where  it  is 
located. 


Of  late  that  society  has  made  vigorous  and 
prabo- worthy  exertions  towards  extending  its 
Sabbath-school  missionary  labors  and  libraries 
among  the  destitute  of  the  West.  The  ra- 
pid demand  for  Sabbath-schools  and  a  whole* 
some  juvenile  literature  has  made  the  co- 
operation of  this  society  on  an  enlarged 
scale,  both  timely  and  grateful  to  the  public. 
The  society  has  published  658  bound  volumes, 
for  the  libraries.  It  has  also  an  extensive 
series  of  Scripture  questions,  of  which  many 
hundred  thousand  copies  have  been  circulated. 
Its  juvenile  paper,  tne  "  Well-spring,"  has  an 
extensive  circulation,  and  is,  we  believe,  the 
only  Sabbath-school  paper  that  is  published 
weekly.  Prom  the  annual  report  pf  1853,  it 
appears  that  its  sales  of  books  amounted  to 
$23,872  17,  the  last  year,  and  its  donations  and 
legacies  were  $2,910  95. 

Every  city  and  almost  every  county  in  our 
States  has  a  Sunday-school  Union,  but  un- 
fortunately they  have  lost  the  habit  of  report- 
ing regularly  to  the  parent  society,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  give  with  accuracy  the  extent 
of  our  Sundav-school  efforts  in  the  United 
States.  AVe,  nowever,  know  the  numbers  in 
our  cities  and  some  of  the  counties,  and  from 
these  we  have  made  an  estimate  that  approxi- 
mates as  nearlv  as  our  resources  and  judgment 
enables  us  to  do.  The  result  is,  we  think,  all 
the  Sunday-schools  of  our  country  contain  at 
the  present  time  not  less  than  1,800,000  chil- 
dren, with  a  noble  army  of  200,000  voluntary 
unpaid  teachers  and  officers.  Groat  Britain 
includes  in  her  schools,  it  is  estimated,  not  less 
than  2,000,000  children,  and  200,000  volun- 
tary  teachers — a  noble  army  of  400,000  in 
these  kindred  countries,  who,  with  ceaseless 
energy,  are  making  a  vigorous  onset  u]).)u  Sa- 
tan's kingdom.  (Rev.  Mr.  McClure  estimates 
the  children  in  our  Sunday-schools  at  3,000,000. 
See  United  States.) 

Mission  Schools. — ^The  original  Sabbath- 
school  of  Robert  Raikes  was  preeminently  a 
Mission  scfiool ;  and  for  many  years,  both  in 
England  and  this  country  the  Sabbath-school 
effort  was  mostly  of  this  character.  In  both 
countries  the  earliest  efforts  were  confined  to 
paid  teachers,  and  the  teachers  or  teachings 
were  not  always  of  a  strictly  religion'  jharac- 
ter.  Soon,  however,  the  Sabbath-scliool  enter- 
prise found  its  home  and  resting-place  among 
the  churches  ;  and  the  tendency  of  things  of 
late  jjrears  has  been  to  gradually  relinrjuish  the 
mission  schools,  and  remain  satisfied  with 
teaching  the  children  of  the  churchc-s,  and  such 
others  as  could  conveniently  be  brought  into 
company  and  association  with  them.  Some 
noble  exceptions  in  different  parts  of  our 
country  ought  here  to  be  named,  among  which 
stands  preeminently  the  New  York  Sunday- 
scJiod  Unionf  and  its  enterprising  and  devoted 
officers  and  teachers.  Besides  some  125 
church  Sabbath-schools,  this  Union  embraces 
between  50  and  60  mission  schools,  with  about 
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1,500  teachers  and  10,000  scholars.  About 
ODO-fourth  of  these  schools  were  formed  in 
1853,  and  their  present  efforts  are  designed  to 
increase  the  namber  still  more  rapidly  in  fu- 
ture. This  union  comprises  members  and 
churches  of  20  different  denominations,  or 
shades  of  denominations,  and  is  well  adapted 
to  reach  the  destitute  by  its  combined  influ- 
ence. About  20  mission  schools  are  also  in 
successful  operation  in  Brooklyn.  Some  of 
these  schools  have  been  in  operation  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  they  can  refer  to  their 
well -trained  children  now  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  professions.  Many  are  in  the 
Christian  ministry,  some  of  whom  are  mission- 
aries of  the  cross,  in  pa^an  lands,  and  one  or 
two  are  presidents  of  colleges.  Whole  neigh- 
borhoods of  the  lowest  classes  are  every  year 
in  a  measure  purified  and  elevated  by  the  in- 
fluence of  these  mission  schools.  The  personal 
intercourse  of  intelligent,  refined  and  Christian 
teachers  and  visitors,  with  even  the  most  pol- 
luted and  criminal,  has  the  happiest  effect  in 
restraining,  and  now  and  then  of  saving.  The 
most  bitter  hostilitv  against  the  upper  classes 
is  thus  checked  and  changed,  so  that  the  great 
book  of  remembrance  alone  can  reveal  how 
much  the  privileged  classes  are  indebted  to 
such  teachers  for  the  safety  of  persons  and 
property.  The  poor  emigrant  melts  into  tears 
of  joy  as  he  witnesses  the  first  act  of  kindness 
in  this  strange  land,  in  the  approach  of  the 
gentle  teacher  for  his  children.  Said  one  old 
man  recently,  "  I  thought  there  was  no  religion 
in  America  until  you  came  and  led  my  chil- 
dren to  the  Sunday-school."  And  said  a  poor 
Catholic  woman  with  a  bursting  heart,  "  Oh, 
you  Protestants  are  kinder  than  the  Catholics." 
There  is  imperative  need  everywhere  of  Chris- 
tians turning  their  attention  and  labors  more 
in  the  direction  of  this  mission  school  move- 
ment. 

In  all  our  principal  cities,  and  even  in  our 
countiy  towns,  there  are  multitudes  of  chil- 
dren, whose  religious  instruction  is  neglected. 
Their  Sabbaths  are  spent  in  idleness  and  vice, 
and  they  are  rapidly  preparing  for  their  ap- 
pearance in  our  criminal  courts,  gaols  and  pe- 
nitentiaries. The  Sabbath-school  is  almost 
the  only  instrumentality  that  can  reach  them. 
Its  success  in  reclaiming  and  saving  them  has 
often  been  tested  ;  and  it  must  occupy  a  pro- 
minent place  in  any  system  of  measures  that 
may  be  adopted  for  the  evangelization  of  our 
great  cities.— K  G.  Pardee,  Ksq. 

SURAT :  A  lar^e  and  populous  town  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Tuptee  river,  177  miles 
north  of  Bombay.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of 
a  considerable  military  force,  the  residence  of 
the  British  collector,  judge,  &c.,  and  the  chief 
tribunal  for  the  entire  presidency  of  Bombay. 
The  London  Missionary  Society  had  a  station 
at  this  place  from  1813  to  1845. 

SURI :  Capital  of  the  district  of  Birbhum, 
in  the  province  of  Bengal,  130  miles  N.N.W. 


from  Calcutta.     Station  commenced  by  the 
English  Baptists  in  1818. 
SURINAM  :  (See  West  Indies.) 
SUTTEE :  The  name  given  in  India  to  a 
woman  who  immolates  herself  on  the  funeral 
pile  of  her  husband,  and  denotes  that  she  is 
considered  true  and  faithful  to  him.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  horrid  rite  itself.    The 
oirigin  of  the  practice  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  a  widow,  who  was 
inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  her 
afiection  for  the  deceased  making  life  a  bur- 
den ;  the  Brahmins  taking  advantage  of  the 
novelty  and  admiration  it  excited  to  recom- 
mend the  practice  as  most  meritorious  and 
productive  of  good  effect  to  the  souls  of  the 
widow,  her  husband,  and  the  surviving  friends, 
in  order  to  turn  it  to  their  own  advantage. 
W.  Ewcn,  Esq.,  superintendent  of  police  in 
the  lower  provinces  of  Bengal  Presidency,  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  widow  can  rarely  be 
considered  voluntary  in  the  sacrifice.     Few 
widows,  he  says,  would  ever  think  of  sacrific- 
ing themselves,  unless  overpowered  with  force 
and  persuasion,  very  little  of  either  being  suf- 
ficient to  overcome  the  physical  or  mental 
powers  of  Hindoo  females.    A  crowd  of  hun- 
gry Brahmins  represent  to  her  that,  by  becom- 
ing a  Suttee,  she  will  remain  so  many  years 
in  heaven,  rescue  her  husband  from  hell,  and 

Eurify  the  family  of  her  father,  mother,  and 
nsband ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  disgrace 
in  this  life,  and  continual  transmigration  into 
the  body  of  a  female  animal  will  be  the 
certain  consequence  of  this  refusal.  In  this 
state  of  confusion,  a  few  hours  quickly  pass, 
and  the  widow  is  burnt  before  she  has  had  time 
even  to  think  on  the  subject. 

The  details  of  this  practice  have  often  been 
given  in  our  missionary  periodicals.  We  need 
not  repeat  them  here.  But  the  extent  to 
which  this  abomination  has  been  carried,  and 
the  terrible  suflferings  which  it  has  occasioned, 
will  appear  from  the  fact  that,  in  ten  years, 
from  1815  to  1825,  no  less  than  5,997  widows 
were  thus  immolated.  For  a  long  time  the 
Suttee  was  winked  at  by  the  British  govern- 
ment in  India.  Dr.  Scudder  says  that  in  1819, 
when  he  first  went  to  India,  no  order  had  been 
issued  against  it.  In  1828,  a  society  was 
formed  at  Coventry,  England,  called  the  Ha- 
man  Sacrifice  Abolition  Society,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  effect,  by  appeals  to  Briti^  hu- 
manity and  justice,  the  abolition  of  widow- 
burning,  infanticide,  and  other  superstitious 
murders  in  India.  In  their  report  for  1834, 
they  state  that  the  Suttee  was  abolished  in  the 
Bengal  Presidency  in  1829,  and  in  the  other 
Presidencies  the  following  year.  In  1848, 
Dr.  Scudder  stated  that  the  practice  still  pre- 
vailed in  the  native  States  of  Meywar,  Votah, 
Marwar,  Beekaneir,  Kisbengur,  Ulwar,  and 
Boondee,  a  portion  of  the  country  larger  than 
New-England.  He  says  Suttees  are  rooted  in 
the  affections  of  the  people ;  as  an  evidence  cf 
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which  he  states  that  the  Bajah  of  IhaUawar 
issued  a  proclamation  denouncing  any  one 
who  should  assist  at  a  widow-burning.  He 
goon  after  died,  and  the  first  victim  after  his 
proclamation  was  his  own  widow.  But  he 
says  that,  whenever  a  province  is  taken 
possession  of  by  the  British  government,  the 
Suttee  is  immediately  abolished;  and  that 
government  is  exerting  its  influence  with  the 
native  kings  to  secure  its  entire  abolition ;  in 
consequence  of  which  some  of  them  are  issu- 
ing their  orders  against  it — The  Suttee's  Cry 
to  Britain,  by  J.  Beggs  ;  Miss.  Her,^  Sept., 
1834,  p.  347,  and  March,  1848,  p.  90. 

SWAN  RIVER :  A  settlement  in  Austrar 
lia,  on  the  river  of  this  name,  occupied  by  the 
"Wesleyan  Society. 

SYDNEY  :  The  capital  of  Australia.  It 
is  situated  upon  a  cove  which  opens  from  the 
spacious  basin  of  Port  Jackson.  The  town  is 
built  upon  the  head  of  the  cove,  on  a  rivulet 
which  falls  into  it,  and  in  a  valley  between  two 
opposite  ridges.  The  best  houses  are  of  white 
free-stone,  or  brick  pbistered,  and  have  a  light, 
airy  appearance.  Population  about  8,000.  It 
Is  occupied  by  the  Wesleyans  and  the  Propa- 
gation Society. 

SYRIAN  CHRISTIANS  :  Called  also  St. 
Thomases  Christians.  They  inhabit  the  inte- 
rior of  MalabaV  and  Travancore,  in  the  S.W. 
part  of  Hindostan.  They  extend  from  N.  to 
S.  150  or  200  miles,  and  in  breadth  40  or  50. 
Between  50  and  60  churches  belong  to  this 
ancient  branch  of  the  Christian  church,  which 
has  preserved  the  Syriac  Scriptures,  in  manu- 
script, from  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  and,  un- 
connected with  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
world,  has  stood  for  acpes  amid  the  darkest 
scenes  of  wickedness,  iddatr^,  and  persecution. 
The  tradition  amon^  them  is,  that  the  Gospel 
was  planted  in  Hindostan  by  the  apostle 
Thomas.  Landing  at  Cranganore,  or  Chen- 
ganoor,  from  Aden  in  Arabia,  he  was  well  re- 
ceived by  Maadeus,  king  of  the  country,  whose 
son,  Zozan,  he  baptized,  and  afterwards  or- 
dained deacon.  After  continuing  some  time 
at  Cranganore,  he  visited  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel,  and  preached  the  Gospel  at  Melapoor, 
and  finally  at  St.  Thomases  Mount,  near  Mad- 
ras, where  he  was  put  to  death.  His  tomb 
long  remained  an  object  of  veneration.  Dr. 
Buchanan  entertained  a  decide  opinion  that 
we  have  as  good  authority  to  believe  that  the 
apostle  Thomas  died  in  India,  as  that  the  apos- 
tle Peter  died  at  Rome. 

That  Christians  existed  in  India  in  the  second 
century,  is  a  fact  fully  attested.  The  bishop 
of  India  was  present  and  signed  his  name  at 
the  Council  of  Nice,  in  325.  The  next  year, 
Frumentius  was  consecrated  to  that  office  by 
Atbanasius  of  Alexandria,  and  founded  many 
churches  in  India.  In  the  fifth  century,  a 
Chri "tian  bishop  from  Antioch,  accompanied 
by  a  small  colony  of  Syrians,  emigrated  to 
India  and  settled  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 


The  Syrian  Christians  enjoyed  a  succession  of 
bishops,  appointed  by  the  patriarch  of  Anti- 
och, m>m  tne  b^inning  of  the  third  century 
till  the^  were  invaded  by  the  Portuguese. 
Thev  still  retain  the  Liturgv,  anciently  used 
in  the  churches  of  Syria,  and  employ  in  their 
public  worship  the  language  spoken  by  our  Sa- 
viour in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem. 

The  first  notices  of  this  people  in  modem 
times  are  found  in  the  Portuguese  histories. 
In  1503,  there  were  upwards  of  100  Christian 
churches  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  As  soon 
as  the  Portuguese  were  able,  they  compelled 
the  churches  nearest  the  coast  to  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope;  and,  in  1599, 
they  burnt  all  the  S^iac  and  Chaldaic  books 
and  records  on  which  thev  could  lay  their 
hands.  The  churches  which  were  thus  sub- 
dued, are  called  the  Syro-Roman  Christians, 
and,  with  the  converts  from  other  tribes,  form 
a  population  of  nearlv  150,000.  Those  in  the 
interior  would  not  submit  to  Rome ;  but  after 
a  show  of  union  for  a  time,  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains in  1653,  hid  their  books,  and  put  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  native 
princes,  by  whom  they  have  been  kept  in  a 
state  of  depression.  These  are  called  the  Sy- 
rian Christians.  About  10,000  persons,  with 
53  churches,  separated  from  the  Catholics; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  corrupt  doctrines 
and  licentious  manners  of  their  associates,  they 
have  fallen  from  their  former  estate,  and  very 
few  traces  of  the  high  character  which  they 
once  possessed  can  now  be  discovered.  Their 
number  was  estimated  in  1825  at  about  50,- 
000.  (See  Hindostan.) — Chopin's  Mimonary 
Gazetteer. 

SYRIA  AND  THE  HOLY  LAND.— 
Throughout  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
there  is  a  frequent  reference  to  Sjrria,  a  coun- 
try which  has  been  subject  first  to  one  conquer- 
or and  then  to  another,  and  made  the  bloody 
theatre  on  which  ambition  and  tyranny  have 
displayed  their  fiercest  energies.  Tlie  Chal- 
decs,  the  Persian^  the  Romans,  the  Saracens, 
the  Mohammedans,  were  successively  its  mas- 
ters. In  1517,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  took  pos- 
session of  Syria,  and  his  successors  held  sway 
there  without  interruption  till  1832,  when 
Ibrahim  Pasha  fought  his  way  into  the  coun- 
try, and  brought  it  under  the  dominion  of 
Egypt  In  1841,  with  the  aid  of  the  European 
powers,  Syria  was  again  restored  to  Turkey, 
and  it  is  still  subject  to  the  Sultan,  though  a 
dark  uncertainty  hangs  over  its  future  destiny. 

In  the  south-west  part  of  Syria,  with  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  river  Jordan  on  the  right, 
and  the  M^iterranean  Sea  on  the  left,  lies 
Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land,  which  has  been 
the  scene  of  those  great  events  which  involvr 
the  destinies  of  mankind.  Of  the  present  con 
dition  of  Syria  and  Palestrae  so  much  has  beei 
said  by  moaern  writers,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  go  into  particulars  here.  But  as  there  is  a 
constant  reference  in  the  missionary  records  to 
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the  leadiDg  religions  sects  which  occapy  the 
country,  some  statistics  on  this  subject  may  be 
of  use  to  the  reader,  in  the  right  understanding 
of  the  succeeding  pages.  From  the  statements 
of  a  missionary,  as  late  as  1840,  who  had  en- 
joyed unusual  facilities  for  obtaining  correct  in- 
formation, the  following  facts  are  gathered. 

The  population  of  Syria,  including  Palestine 
and  Lebanon,  docs  not  varv  much  from  one 
million  and  a  quarter.  Of  this  population,  in- 
cluding the  wandering  tribes,  the  following  is 
a  tolerably  correct  division. 

Moslems 666, 000 

The  Antioch  or  Orthodox  Greeks 240,000 

M*ronitea 180,000 

Greek  Papists 40,000 

Druses 100,000 

Jews 30,000 

Mete  walies,  a  sect  of  Moslems 25,000 

Ani<aireea  and  Ismayeleea 200,000 

Armenians  and  other  sects 20,000 

The  Moslems  are  spread  over  the  whole 
country,  except  Lebanon  and  the  large  moun- 
tainous regions  of  the  Ansaireea,  in  both  which 
districts  they  are  so  few  as  scarcely  to  merit 
attention.  The  orthodox  Greeks  extend  to 
every  part  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  The  Druses 
occupy  Lebanon,  and  particularly  the  southern 
half  of  it.  The  Ansaireea  and  Ismaveleea  oc- 
cupy  the  large  and  fertile  region  north  of  Tri- 
poli, and  spread  over  mountain  and  plain  all 
the  way  round  the  head  of  the  sea  to  Tarsus 
and  the  plain  of  Adona.  The  Maronites  re- 
side chiefly  in  Lebanon,  while  about  2,000  are 
found  in  Aleppo,  a  few  in  Damascus,  and  small 
communities  in  other  places.  The  Greek  Pa- 
pists are  confined  chiefly  to  Aleppo,  Damascus, 
bcirCit,  Sidon,  and  diflferent  villii^es  in  Leba- 
non, and  a  few  in  the  Haouran.  The  Arme- 
nians reside  chiefly  in  Jerusalem  and  Aleppo. 
Thej  increase  along  the  southern  frontier  of 
Syria.  The  Jews,  who  are  chiefly  Spanish, 
German,  and  Polish,  are  confined  mostly  to 
Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Tiberias,  Damascus,  and 
Aleppo.  Small  communities  are  found  in  some 
of  the  other  cities.  Small  Arab  tribes  occupy 
portions  of  nearly  all  the  great  plains  in  Syria 
and  Palestine,  but  chiefly  along  the  eastern 
frontier  and  in  the  Haouran.  There  is  a  sect 
called  Yezzidecs,  worshipers  of  the  devil,  but 
they  are  few,  and  occupy  the  extreme  north- 
cast  frontier. 

The  Druses. — ^This  sect,  though  not  the  most 
numerous,  yet  holds  a  very  conspicuous  place. 
They  derive  their  name  from  Monammed  Eben 
Ismael,  surnamed  El  Drusi,  who  came  from  a 
foreign  country,  and  became  a  follower  of 
Hakcm,  the  supposed  founder  of  the  sect  in 
the  eleventh  century.  The  Druses  acknowl- 
edge seven  law  givers :  Adam,  Noah,  Abra- 
ham, Moses,  Jesus,  Mohammed,  and  Said. 
They  believe  in  ten  incarnations  of  God,  the 
lost  and  most  important  being  that  in  the  per- 
son of  Hakcm.  They  call  Hakem  the  creator 
of  heaven  and  earth,  the  only  God  worthy 
of  reverence  in  heaven,  and  the  only  Lord  on 


J  earth.  "  He  is  one,  the  onlyone,  who  kno^ 
j  no  consort  and  no  number.  He  neither  b^ts 
I  nor  is  begotten.  He  does  what  he  will  and  ag 
he  will.  He  tears  down  and  builds  up.  He 
I  lifts  up  and  throws  down.  He  says  to  all 
things,  be ;  and  they  are.  He  is  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  all  things.  He  is  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end,  the  powerful,  the  excel- 
lent, the  victorious.  I  am,  he  says,  the  foun- 
dation of  religion,  the  way,  the  Lord  of  the 
resurrection  and  the  new  life,  &c."  This  Har 
kem,  they  believe,  will  appear  again  in  hmnan 
form,  at  the  ludgment,  to  give  to  every  man 
according  to  his  desert  The  time  of  his  com- 
inff  is  pointed  out  to  be  when  kings  rule  with 
unlimited  power,  and  Christians  get  the  supe- 
riority over  the  Moslems.  At  the  judernent 
those  who  are  called  Muwahhidin,  t .  e.  Unitar 
rians,  in  opposition  to  Polytheists  and  Chris- 
tians, will  be  rewarded,  ana  all  apostates  pan- 
ished.  There  are  two  classes  of  Druses,  viz, 
the  Akkal,  or  the  learned  and  initiated ;  and 
the  Jahal,  or  the  ignorant  and  uninitiated. 
The  initiated  are  very  strict  in  regard  to  food, 
not  eating  with  strangers ;  in  regard  to  ma^ 
riage,  not  manying  out  of  their  own  order; 
and  in  the  use  of  oatlis,  using  only  the  expres- 
sion, "  I  have  said  it"  They  form  a  sort  of 
sacred  or  aristocratic  order,  and  perform  the 
ceremonies  of  their  religion  in  secret  From 
them  is  taken  the  imam,  the  spiritual  or  eccle- 
siastical head  of  the  Druses.  The  uninitiated, 
comprehending  the  greater  part  of  the  Drnscs, 
and  even  the  emir  himself,  who  is  not  permitted  to 
interfere  in  matters  of  religion,  are  very  differ- 
ent as  to  religion  and  religious  usages.  They 
make  no  distinctions  of  meats,  drink  TFine. 
marry  wives  out  of  their  own  sect,  and  wear  a 
variegated  dress.  They  conform  to  the  reli- 
gion which  happens  to  predominate.  With 
the  Mohammeaans  they  are  Mohammedans; 
with  the  Christians  they  are  Christians.  This 
conduct  is  said  to  be  commanded  them  in  their 
sacred  books,  in  order  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
they  belong  to  a  particular  sect  This  das 
of  the  Druses  are  exceedingly  ignorant  and 
degraded,  knowing  but  little  about  God,  and 
still  less  about  the  Saviour ;  yet  they  are  teach- 
able, and  not  being  subject  to  igiiorant  and 
bigoted  priests,  they  have  been  found  more 
reader  to  receive  the  Gospel  than  the  nominal 
Chnstians  of  Syria. 

Missions  of  the  Auebicav  Boakd.— Rc^- 
Messrs.  Levi  Parsons  and  Pliny  Fiske,  em- 
barked at  Boston,  Nov.  3,  1819,  for  what  was 
then  denominated  the  mission  to  Falcstine, 
and  on  the  15th  of  the  following  January,  they 
entered  the  harbor  of  Smyrna.  In  December 
of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Parsons  embarked  for 
Jerusalem,  where  he  arrived  in  March— the 
first  Protestant  missionary  who  had  entered 
that  field  with  a  view  of  making  it  the  centi« 
of  his  own  evangelical  operations.  He  had, 
however,  scarcely  surveyed  his  field,  when  dis- 
ease undermined  his  constitution,  and  he  em- 
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barked  for  Alexandria,  where  he  died,  Febru- 
ary 10, 1822.  In  April,  1823,  Mr.  Fiske  en- 
tered Jerusalem,  accompanied  by  Kev.  Jonas 
King.  They  spent  some  time  in  explorations 
in  and  aronnd  the  holy  city,  and  in  excursioDs 
to  Lebanon  and  other  places,  meanwhile  dis- 
tributing Scriptures  and  tracts,  and  studying 
the  prevailing  language.  In  November,  1823, 
Bev.  William  GoodeU  and  liev.  Isaac  Bird, 
with  their  wives,  arrived  at  Boiriit.  As  this 
city  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of 
the  Syrian  mission,  a  particular  description  of 
it  seems  desirable.  Soon  after  their  arrival 
the  missionaries  wrote : 

"  Beirut  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  on  the  western  side  of  a  large 
bay,  in  latitude  33©  49'  X.  and  long.  35^  50' 
£.  It  has  a  fertile  soil,  and  is  abundantly  fur- 
nished with  good  water  from  springs  that  flow 
from  the  adjacent  hills.  The  houses  are  built 
of  mud,  and  of  a  soft,  crumbling  stone,  and  are 
dark,  damp,  and  inconvenient.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  dirty,  and  during  the  winter  are 
seldom  dry.  ITiey  were  once  paved,  in  a  slov- 
enly manner  with  stones  of  irregular  shape, 
which  are  now  wide  apart,  and  simply  furnish 
stepping  stones  in  rainy  weather.  The  filth  of 
the  city,  together  with  its  dampness  in  winter 
and  its  heat  in  summer,  renders  it  a  very  un- 
desirable place  for  a  family.  Ships  are  forced 
to  lie  at  anchor  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
bay,  about  twp  miles  from  the  city.  The  port 
is  choked  up  with  sands,  and  with  some  of  the 
pillars  of  granite,  which  remain  as  almost  the 
only  relics  of  the  ancient  magnificence  of  the 
plaice.  On  the  north  and  north-west  Beirut  is 
entirely  open  to  the  sea,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance to  the  east  is  Lebanon,  which  stretches 
far  to  the  north  and  to  the  south.  Nearer  to 
the  city  on  the  south,  is  a  large  and  beautiful 
plain,  varied  by  small  hills,  covered  with  olive, 
palm,  orange,  lemon,  pine,  and  mulberry  trees, 
and  enlivened  by  numerous  cottages.  From 
the  terrace  of  the  house  we  occupy  wo  can 
count  more  than  200  of  these  cottages,  scatter- 
ed here  and  there  among  the  trees.  Besides 
three  large  mosques  and  several  smaller  ones, 
the  city  contains  a  Koman  Catholic,  a  Maron- 
itc,  a  Greek,  and  a  Catholic  Greek  church." — 
{See  Beirut.) 

In  view  of  this  beginning  of  Protestant  mis- 
sions in  a  quarter  of  the  world  the  most  inter- 
esting and  sacred,  the  Board  say  in  their  re- 
port for  1824 :  "  In  Jerusalem,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  visible  Church,  the  standard  of 
truth  and  righteousness  has  been  erected,  it  is 
hoped,  never  more  to  be  permanently  removed. 
Among  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  the  Gospel 
has  been  proclaimed  to  Druses,  Marouitcs,  Sy- 
rians, and  Greeks.  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea 
have  heard  the  sound,  and  Bethlehem,  Caper- 
naum, and  Nazareth.  In  that  most  interest- 
ing portion  of  the  world,  the  light  of  life,  after  j 
having  been  for  ages  quite  extinguished,  has , 
been  rekindled — and  by  whom  ?    The  mission- 1 


aries  of  the  Board — ^thanks  unto  our  merciful 
God  for  the  unmerited  privilege — have  been 
among  the  first  and  principal  instruments.  A 
great  crowd  of  witnesses  upon  earth,  and 
doubtless  many  more  on  the  heights  of  the 
heavenly  Zion,  contemplate  this  enterprise." 
A  prominent  feature  in  the  mission  for  the  first 
few  years,  was  the  determined  and  svstematic 
opposition  to  the  circulation  of  the  Bible, 
made  by  the  Eomish  church ;  and  not  to  the 
Bible  only,  but  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
the  establishment  of  schools,  and  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  generally.  In  spite  of  the  op- 
position, however,  a  sehool  was  established 
and  continued  at  Beir&t,  and  the  Scriptures 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  many,  notwithstand- 
ing a  proclamation  from  the  Grand  Signior 
forbidding  their  distribution.  In  the  fall  of 
1825,  Mr.  King  left  the  mission,  having  engag- 
ed in  it  only  for  a  limited  period.  About  the 
same  time  a  severe  loss  was  sustained  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  Fisk.  He  had  been  preparing 
an  Arabic  and  English  dictionary,  which  it 
was  necessary  now  to  commit  to  other  hands. 

As  the  missionaries  became  acquainted  with 
the  language  of  the  countir,  so  as  to  converse 
with  the  people  freely,  and  engage  in  contro- 
versy with  the  patriarchs  and  others,  a  spirit 
of  religious  inquiry  was  awakened,  and  the  ex- 
citement became  general ;  so  that  the  time  of 
Mr.  Bird,  and  often  that  of  Mr.  Goodell,  was 
demanded  night  and  day  to  converse  with  men 
and  women  from  different  places,  who  were 
convinced  of  the  rottenness  of  their  old  system, 
and  wished  to  become  acquainted  with  a  more 
excellent  way.  As  the  work  went  on,  the  op- 
position of  rulers,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 
became  more  violent,  threatening  decrees  were 
fulminated,  and  in  some  instances  the  most 
cruel  forms  of  persecution  were  resorted  to. 
Among  the  objects  of  this  persecution  was 
Asaad  Shidiak,  who  had  been  Mr.  King's 
teacher  in  Arabic  and  Syriac,  and  who  was 
one  of  the  roost  intelligent  men  on  Mount 
Lebanon.  He  was  a  M^onite  Roman  Cath- 
olic, had  been  much  acquainted  with  the 
bishop  of  Beirut,  and  with  the  Maronite  natri- 
arch,  and  on  his  showing  a  strong  tendency 
towards  evangelical  religion,  he  was  threat- 
ened with  immediate  excommunication,  if  he 
did  not  cease  from  his  connection  with  the 
'*  Bible  men."  To  avoid  this  evil  he  was  ad- 
vised to  retire  for  a  season  to  Hadet,  in  the 
hope  that  the  opposition  would  subside.  In 
this  retirement  nis  mind  became  still  more 
serious  and  determined,  and  on  his  return  to 
Beirftt  he  was  resolved  to  risk  whatever  eb- 
loquy  and  violence  might  come  upon  him* 
The  suspicion  that  he  was  heretical  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  give  up  a  marriage  con- 
tract into  which  he  had  entered ;  and  he  pro- 
fenced  this  sacrifice  rather  than  shut  himself 
out  from  the  means  of  access  to  Uie  truth.  In 
January,  1826,  the  patriarch  sent  his  own 
brother  to  call  upon  Asaad,  to  urge  him  to  an 
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interview,  and  thoagh  warned  by  the  mission- 
aries of  the  dangers  to  which  he  would  be  ex- 
posed, he  complied  with  the  request,  and  went 
to  the  convent  of  Der  Alma,  where  he  met  the 

Eatriarch,  and  had  many  conversations  with 
Im.  The  topics  upon  which  Asaad  insisted, 
were  the  necessity  of  a  spiritual  religion,  in 
distinction  from  modes  and  form ;  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  absurdity  of 
holding  the  Pope  to  be  infallible.  The  patri- 
arch was  highly  displeased  with  these  bola  sen- 
timents, and  uttered,  first,  cruel*  threats,  and 
then  promised  honor,  promotion,  money,  &c. 
The  bishop  of  Beirftt  was  present  at  several  of 
the  discussions,  and  threatened  Asaad's  life  in 
the  most  angry  and  violent  manner. 

After  an  alienee  of  seven  weeks,  he  return- 
ed to  BeirClt,  and  wrote  a  history  of  what  had 
transpired.  The  document  was  published  in 
the  Missionary  Herald,  and  indicated  great 
talents,  a  sincere  love  of  the  truth,  and  the 
spirit  of  a  martyr  in  its  defence.  Aa  soon  as 
Asaad's  mother,  brothers,  and  other  relations 
beard  of  his  return,  they  flocked  around  him, 
and  besought  him  to  leave  the  missionaries. 
Against  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  brethren, 
he  accompanied  four  of  his  relatives  home,  in 
the  belief  that  it  would  be  safe,  and  that  he 
should  do  some  good  by  the  visit.  In  about  a 
fortnight  some  of  his  relatives  took  him  by 
force,  and  carried  him  to  the  convent  of  Der 
Alma,  and  delivered  him  up  to  the  patriarch, 
bv  whose  order  he  was  removed  to  Cannobeen, 
about  50  miles  from  Beirut.  There  he  suffered 
imprisonment,  chains,  stripes,  and  rcvilings. 
To  those  who  delivered  him  up,  he  said  that  if 
he  had  not  read  the  Gospel  ne  never  should 
have  known  how  to  explain  their  conduct ; 
but  there  he  learned  that  "  the  brother  shall 
deliver  up  the  brother  to  death,  and  a  man's 
foes  shall  be  those  of  his  own  household.''  For 
several  months  he  was  beaten  daily,  and  hav- 
ing made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  escape,  a 
heavy  chain  was  put  around  his  neck,  ana  the 
other  end  fastenea  to  the  wall.    The  common 

nle  were  encouraged  to  visit  him  and  spit 
is  face,  and  otherwise  insult  him,  with  a 
view  to  shame  him  and  break  his  spirit  His 
mother  and  one  or  two  of  his  brothers,  finding 
how  cruelly  he  was  treated,  relented,  and  ear- 
nestly sought  his  release.  One  who  visited 
him  declared  that  he  had  been  beaten  till  his 
body  was  of  the  color  of  blue  cloth.  In  the 
midst  of  his  sufferings  he  wrote  a  kind  letter 
to  the  missionaries,  but  not  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  send  it,  the  patriarch  discovered  it, 
and  both  he  and  others  beat  him  severely  on 
this  account.  For  many  months  intelligence 
was  received  of  Asaad's  condition,  and  though 
his  sufferings  knew  no  abatement,  the  hope 
was  entertained  that  his  deliverance  would  m 
some  way  be  effected.  But  at  length  communi- 
cation was  cut  off,  a  dreadful  uncertainty  hung 
over  his  fate,  and  the  sad  conclusion  was  forced 
upon  the  missionaries  that  he  had  died  in  the 


hands  of  his  unrelenting  tormentors.  Nothing 
has  ever  occurred  to  relieve  this  painfiil  ap- 
prehension.   The  piety  and  constancy  of  A^- 
ad  Shidiak  were  regarded  as  very  extraordi- 
nary.   His  pride  of  talents  and  of  aathorship, 
his  reverence  for  his  former  tutors,  patrooa, 
and  ecclesiastical  superiors,  and  all  his  previ- 
ous habits  of  thinking  and  acting,  were  opposed 
to  his  joining  the  missionaries  and  yidding  to 
the  authoritv  of  the  Scriptures.     To  these 
were  added  tLe  anathemas  of  the  Church,  the 
rcvilings  of  friends,  the  malice  of  a  bigotfcd 
and  bloodjr  priesthood,  and  the  horrors  of  • 
long  imprisonment  under  chains  and  Btripei 
till  his  vigorous  frame  became  one  mass  of 
suffering ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  deliver- 
ance, honor,  emoluments,  all  that  wc»Ith  and 
power  could  ofier,  awaited  him  in  case  of  his 
recantation.    That  under  these  circomstaDces 
Asaad  should  have  adhered  with  unwayering 
firmness  to  the  Gospel  and  the  religion  of 
Christ,  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  a  siu^ 
prising  triumph  of  Christianity  over  the  natu- 
ral inclinations  of  the  heart,  and  over  the  prin- 
cipalities and  powers  of  this  world.    With 
propriety  did  the  Board  ask,  '^  How  many  are 
there  among  ourselves,  with  all  our  means  of 
knowledge  and  all  the  strength  of  confirmed 
religious  principle,  who  could  assure  them- 
selves that,  in  such  a  fearful  controversy,  the; 
should  stand  like  Asaad  Shidiak,  odm  and 
unruffled  amid  the  war  of  angry  passions,  de- 
prived of  every  earthly  support,  and  looking 
through  tears,  yet  with  a  resolute  eye,  to  hea- 
ven as  his  home,  and  to  Christ  as  his  only  d& 
liverer?"     A  brother  of  this  first  martyr, 
Pharez  Shidiak,  also  embraced  the  truth,  m 
was  pursued  with  the  same  persecutlDg  spirit* 
but  saved  himself  from  the  fate  of  Aiaad  bj 
a  timely  escape  to  Malta.    After  the  occur- 
rence of  these  two  cases,  the  Maronite  patrh 
arch  issued  a  proclamation  to  be  read  m  all 
the  Maronite  churches,  strictly  forbidding  w 
connection  with  the  missionaries,  in  the  vay  of 
buying  or  selling,  borrowing  or  lending,  pT- 
ing  or  receiving,  attending  schools  or  teadung 
them,  or  rendering  any  service,  on  pain  of  the 
loss  of  office  and  the  great  excommunicatioo* 
The  patriarch  admitted  that  the  miasionaria 
were  "  unwearied  in  their  efforts ;"  that  they 
went  about "  manifesting  a  zeal  in  compasiofr 
ating  their  neighbors;"  that  they  "opened 
schools  and  supplied  instructions,  m  at  then 
own  expense,"  &c    The  Greek  Catholics  man- 
ifested a  similar  hostility,  though  tbey  were 
less  inclined  to  persecute ;  and  the  Mohammfr 
dans  were  ready  to  pursue  every  profesw  of 
Christianity  with  inexorable  venffcance.  Tea 
it  became  evident  in  the  early  history  of  the 
mission,  that  those  who  would  follow  Christ, 
must  be  prepared,  like  the  primitive  Christiaos 
on  the  same  soil,  to  seal  their  testimony  witb 
their  blood.    The  people  might  turn  from  one 
form  of  nominal  Christianity  to  another,  and 
embrace  the  Greek,  or  Greek  Catholic,  or 
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Maronite,  or   Latin   fiuth,   withont   eiviog 
offence ;  bat  to  be  Christians  indeed,  and  take 
the  word  of  Qod  as  their  only  rule  of  faith, 
was  to  incnr  the  wrath  of  bishops  and  patri- 
archs, and  required  the  spirit  of  a  Christian 
hero.    Along  with  these  violent  persecations 
came  political  and  warlike  agitations,  and  all 
the  schools  which  had  been  organized  at  Bei- 
rut, Tripoli,  and  elsewhere,  hful  to  be  given 
np.    In  May,  1828,  the  missionaries  removed 
from  BeirQt  to  Malta.    Their  reasons  for  this 
step  were  the  prospect  of  war,  which  soon 
after  commenced,  the   difficulty  of  holding 
communication  with  other  places,  and  the  in- 
security which  was  felt  after  the  removal  of 
the  British  consul.    After  an  absence  of  two 
years,  daring  which  they  devoted  themselves 
to   the  stnay  of  the  various  languages  of 
the  east,  the  missionaries,  learning  that  the 
English  consul  had  again  taken  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Beirf^t,  returned  to  that  place.    On 
entering  that  city,  they  were  saluted  with 
kindness  by  the  people,  but  the  priests  were 
disturbed,  and  soon  tne  papal  thunders  be^an 
again  to  roar  in  the  churches.    The  mission- 
ary work  proceeded,  however,  without  material 
interruption,  except  by  the  ravages  of  the 
plague,  which  prevailed  through  Syria,  Arme- 
nia, and  Persia,  in  1831.    In  1832,  the  mission 
sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Gregory 
W(vtabed,  an  early  and  distinguished  convert, 
concerning  whom  full  accounts  may  be  found 
in  the  Missionarv  Herald  of  that  and  previous 
dates.    The  reply  of  Mr.  Bird  to  the  Bishop 
of  BeirC^t,  in  1833,  received  special  attention, 
and  served  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  inquiry  among 
the  p€K>ple.    About  the  same  time  a  press  was 
estaolisned  in  Beirdt,  to  be  superintended  by 
the  Bev.  Eli  Smith,  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  misfflon. 

Syria  and  the  Holv  Land  were  now  under 
the  government  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  and 
embraced,  the  fourpashalics  of  Aleppo,  Tripoli, 
Damascus,  and  Acre.  BeirOt,  being  the  prin- 
cipal port  of  commerce,  was  assuming  increased 
importance  as  a  missionary  station,  while  ex- 
plorations were  made  in  Damascus,  Tripoli, 
Sidon,  and  other  large  towns,  with  a  view  to 
the  occupancy  of  new  fields.  The  system  of 
schools  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  the  missionaries 
not  having  been  in  circumstances  to  give  to 
this  subject  the  necessary  attention.  Id  their 
report  lor  1834  the  Committee  of  the  Board 
say,  "  They  are  not  aware  that  any  material 
clianp;e  has  taken  place  in  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  people  at  large,  in  consequence 
of  the  establishment  of  the  mission.  But  the 
impreasion  is  siud  to  have  been  extensively^  re- 
moved, which  had  been  given  by  the  Jesuits  in 
former  years,  that  the  Protestants  have  no  re- 
ligion, no  priesthood,  no  churches,  &c.  The 
bigotry,  intolerance,  unreasonableness,  and 
worldly-mi ndedncss  of  the  papal  priests  have 
also  been  brought  to  light,  by  their  opposition 
to  the  Scriptures  and  schools,  and  it  is  thought 
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that  imajge  worship  is  growing  onpopuJar  in 
the  vicinity  of  Beirft  t  Among  the  inhabitants 
of  that  place  now  living,  the  missionaries  reck- 
on but  four  native  converts.  A  fifth  hopeful 
convert  is  teaching  a  school  at  Tripoli,  llie 
number  admitted  to  communion  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  mission  is  seven,  not  includ- 
ing the  lamented  Asaad  Shidiak,  nor  Jacob,  a 
young  Armenian,  who  died  giving  evidence  of 
repentance  and  faith  in  Christ."  Correspond- 
ing with  the  date  of  the  foregoing,  is  a  joint 
statement  by  the  missionaries,  in  which  they 
speak  of  the  insofficiency,  in  that  country  at 
least,  of  ihe  mere  circalation  of  the  Scriptures. 
Many  copies  had  been  distributed  firom  Alep- 
po to  Hebron  and  Gaza,  and  after  ten  or  twelve 
vears'  use  of  them,  not  a  single  soul  had,  to  their 
knowledge,  been  by  this  means  brought  to  a 
sense  of  sin,  and  converted  to  God.  ''  Not," 
they  say, "  that  the  word  of  God  has  taken  no 
effect ;  not  that  it  has  done  no  good ;  but  we 
state  a  fact,  and  from  it  we  draw  the  conclu- 
sion that  other  efforts  ought  to  be  connected 
with  Bible  distribution."  The  missionaries  at 
Beirat  in  1835,  were  £ii  Smith,  Isaac  Bird, 
and  William  M.  Thompson,  with  the  wives  of 
the  two  latter,  and  Kebecca  W.  Williams, 
teacher.  A  class  of  ten  yoang  men  were  un- 
der instruction  in  geography,  astronomy,  and 
the  English  language,  and  three  other  schools 
were  taught  by  natives,  the  whole  number  of 
pupils  being  140.  Besides  these  a  female 
school  had  been  opened  by  the  female  members 
of  the  mission,  assisted  by  the  widow  of  the 
lamented  Gregory  Wortabed,  and  eighteen  po- 
pils  were  in  attendance.  For  this  school  a 
building  had  been  erected  on  the  mission  pre- 
mises, by  the  avails  of  a  subscription  among 
foreign  residents.  The  measure  met  wi4h  no 
opposition. 

Jerusalem  was  at  this  date  the  centre  of  a 
great  tumult  among  the  people,  the  mountain- 
eers of  Palestine  having  sudoenly  risen  in  gene- 
ral rebellion  against  the  government  of  Egypt. 
That  government,  however,  maintained  its  su- 

Sremacy,  and  the  whole  country  of  Syria,  un- 
er  the  sway  of  the  Pacha  of  Eeypt,  was  soon 
disarmed  and  quiet  In  1836  the  Committee, 
in  surveying  this  field,  were  able  to  say,  -*  Al- 
most every  change  opens  the  door  still  wider 
for  missionary  work  Lebanon  is  completely 
open.  Missionaries  can  go  where  they  please. 
The  Druse  population  in  particular  have  been 
rendered  accessible  to  the  trutL  They  are  fr«s 
quently  seen  at  the  chapel  of  the  mission."  At 
Jerusalem,  Mr.  Whiting  found  much  encour- 
agement in  the  distribution  of  books  and  tracts 
among  the  pilgrims  who  visited  theHoly  City 
from  all  quarters.  A  school  was  also  in  operar 
tion  there,  and  a  few  Moslem  girls  were  learn- 
ing to  read  and  sew.  The  iuand  of  Cyprus 
having  been  thoroughly  explored,  a  mission 
was  commenced  there  in  1836,  by  Messrs. 
Pease.  J.  L.  Thompson,  and  Daniel  Ladd.  The 
number  of  Greek  Christians  on  the  island  was 
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estimated  at  70,000,  and  there  did  not  appear 
to  be  anj  obstacle  in  the  way  of  spreading  the 
Gospel  among  them.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Smith, 
in  consequence  of  ezpoenres  bv  shipwreck)  on 
her  way  to  SmTTna  with  her  hnsband,  was  a 
serious  loss  torlhe  mission ;  Mr.  Smith  also  lost 
at  the  same  time,  the  yalnable  manuscript  of  a 
journal,  which  he  had  kept  during  a  tour 
through  the  Haonran,  and  the  models  of  Arabic 
letters  which  he  had  procured  for  the  cutting 
of  a  new  font  of  type  in  that  language.  The 
latter  he  was  able  afterwards  to  replace.  The 
printing  in  1836,  at  the  Beirfkt  press,  all  in  Ara- 
bic, was  as  follows,  viz. :  A  Hymn  Book,  24 
pages,  200  copies ;  Watts*  Catechism,  16  pages, 
1,000  copies;  Elements  of  Arabic  Grammar, 
168  pages,  1000  copies ;  Dairyman's  Daughter, 
96  pages,  2000  copies ;  makifig  a  total  of  380,800 
pages.  Besides  this  there  were  struck  off  fit)m 
the  lithographic  press  200  copies  of  the  Arabic 
alphabet,  for  the  schools ;  and  2000  copies  of 
ChrTsostom  on  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  year  1838,  and  a  pari  of  the  following 
year  were  spent  by  Mr.  Smith  in  an  e3rploring 
tour  with  Dr.  Robinson,  through  Arabia  and 
Syria.  The  results  of  these  (merrations  are 
well  known  to  the  public.  There  were  6,642 
books  and  tracts  distributed  from  Beirtlt  sta- 
tion in  1838,  amounting  to  490,629  pages. 
The  larger  portion  of  this  work  was  effected  by 
a  native  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  people 
manifested  an  unexpected  eagerness  to  receive 
books.  The  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  every  de- 
gree made  fierce  opposition,  but  very  many  of 
the  people  receivea  the  books  in  open  defiance 
of  patnarchs  and  bishops. 

It  was  a  highly  interesting  fact,  recorded  in 
1839,  that  several  papal  priests,  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  all  of  them  strangers  to 
each  other,  were  so  enlightened  and  so  evan- 
gelical in  sentiment,  as  to  become  disgusted 
with  popery  and  anxious  to  escape  from  it. 
This  and  the  preceding  year  were  also  signal- 
ized by  an  extraordinary  religious  excitement 
among  the  Druses.  The  extent  and  effects  of 
this  awakening,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
met  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers, 
forms  an  exceedingly  interesting  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  Syrian  mission ;  but  for  the  par- 
ticulars reference  must  be  had  to  the  journals 
of  the  missionaries  published  in  the  Herald,  The 
books  and  tracts  di^ibuted  from  Beirut  during 
the  year  1839,  amo&ited  to  3,543.  Of  these  103 
were  Bibles,  264  Testaments,  419  Psalters,  and 
2,757  smaller  portions  of  the  Scriptures.  A 
large  and  convenient  chapel  was  built  at  Bei- 
rut, in  which  were  held  two  services  in  the 
Arabic  language,  one  soon  after  sunrise,  the 
other  in  the  afternoon .  Between  these  services 
was  one  in  English  at  the  American  Consulate, 
:and  a  Sabbaw-sdiool  was  conducted  in  the 
•native  chapel. 

The  free  school  contained  upwards  of  56 
scholars,  and  the  attendance  was  full  and  regular 
.throughout  the  yeac    The  school  at  Tripoli, 


already  mentioned  as  under  the  care  of  &  fia* 
tivc,  had  about  30  scholars.  • 

In  the  autumn  of  1840,  BeirClt  was  bom* 
barded  by  Turkey  and  her  allies,  and  the  id» 
nonaries  fled,  some  to  Jerusalem,  and  othen 
to  Larnica  in  Cyprus.    The  houses  and  other 
property  of  the  mission  were  unharmed.   In 
the  summer  of  1841,  the  war  having  ended  in 
placing  the  government  under  Turkish  rale, 
the  missionaries  returned  to  Bdriit  and  n- 
sumed  their  labors.    About  the  same  tine  a 
printer  from  Boston,  with  an  improved  font  of 
Arabic  type,  and  Bev.  Eli  Smith,  who  hsd 
been  spending  a  little  time  in  Ammca,  joined 
the  mission.    The  whole  missionary  force  at 
Beirtkt,  on  being  collected  at  this  period,  con- 
sisted of  Messrs.  Smith,  W.  M.  Tfaompeon, 
Nathaniel   A.  Keyes,  Samuel  Wolcott,  L 
Thonjpson,  missionaries,  and  their  wives ;  Mr. 
Van  Dyck,  physician  ;  a  printer ;  and  five  nsr 
tivc  assistants.    At  Jenunilem  there  were  two 
missionaries,  Messrs.  Whiting  and  Shenoao, 
with  their  wives,  and  one  native  assistant ;  and 
at  a  station  on  Mount  Lebanon,  called  B^ham* 
d<!tn,  there  was  a  missionary  and  a  physidaiL 
The  country,  however,  was  not  quiet,  for  the 
war  that  had  transferred  the  government  bm 
the  dominion  of  Mohammed  Ali  to  that  of  the 
Sultan,  was  followed  by  a  civil  war,  ia  ^^^^ 
the  Maronites  and  Druses  of  Mount  LehtiMO 
contended  for  the  ascendancy.    It  was  in  &ct 
a  war  of  the  Druses  against  the  Papists,  vbo 
had  provoked  it,  and  ended  in  the  complete 
triumph  of  the  Druses.    In  view  of  this  cofr 
stant  disturbance  and  change,  Mr.  Smith  wrote, 
in  January,  1842,  "  There  is  an  evil,  a  gr»t 
evil,  in  being  thus  beaten  about  bv  these  po- 
litical surges,  and  we  try  to  avoid  tnem  all  is 
our  power,  and  seek  the  stillest  waters  we  csa 
find.    Yet  our  minds  are  never  free  from  anxi- 
ety, looking  out  for  what  may  come  next 
And  besides  this,  we  are  excessively  trouWed 
to  give  our  friends  at  home  proper  and  corrert 
accounts  of  our  labors  and  prospects.   One  of 
the  brethren,  in  giving  reasons  for  not  writing 
home  more  full  accounts,  remarked  that  )x 
could  not  get  the  world  here  to  stand  still  long 
enough  to  describe  it     So  it  is— we  write 
home  now  an  account  of  our  labors  and  prte* 
pects,  with  propositions  for  money  and  ©en  to 
do  this  or  that,  and  before  our  letter  read* 
the  United  States,  some  revolution  has  takrt 
place  which  materially  alters  our  plans,  m 
we  want  to  do  something  very  diflerent  fros 
the  thing  proposed."    Four  months  later  v. 
Smith  wrote,  that  the  power  of  the  Maronitt 
patriarch,  which  had  always  presented  tie 
greatest  obstacle  to  missionary  labor,  appears 
to  be  broken ;  that  wherever  they  went  they 
had  free  access  to  the  Druses,  and  that  an  ins- 
pulse  had  been  extensively  given  in  favor  ef 
schools.    And  yet,  he  adds,  "  The  Turkish ja- 
thoritics  have  taken  such  a  course,  that  th«r 
designs  remain  wholly  unknown;  and  wh» 
will  be  the  result  of  the  present  position  oT 
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things  Te  feel  entirely  unable  to  conjecture." 
In  spite  'f  these  perplexities  ten  schools  were 
maintained,  nine  at  Beirut  and  one  at  Jerusa- 
lem, containing  an  aggregate  of  287  pupils, 
and  the  printing  during  the  year  1841  amount- 
ed to  636,000  pages,  half  of  which  were  por- 
tions of  the  Scriptures.  In  their  report  for 
1843,  the  Prudential  Committee  say,  *'  During 
the  past  year  a  good  house  for  a  permanent 
establishment  has  been  obtained  at  Abeih,  a 
mountain  village  about  15  miles  southward  of 
BeirClt,  facing  the  sea,  sufficiently  elevated  to 
render  it  a  safe  and  healthy  residence  the  whole 
year,  central  with  regard  to  the  Druse  people, 
with  1000  or  1500  inhabitants,  and  villages  in 
all  directions  around  it  The  mission  has  also 
gained  much  experience  during  the  few  years 
past,  made  many  favorable  acquaintances,  dis- 
seminated mucn  evangelical  truth,  done  away 
no  small  amount  of  prejudice,  and  conquered 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  important  lan- 
guages of  the  world — the  Arabic — spoken  by 
60,000,000  people,  it  being  the  sacred  lan- 
guage of  the  vast  Moslem  nation."  The  sta- 
tion at  Jerusalem  was  reported  this  year  as 
having  been  suspended,  tne  missionary,  Mr. 
Whiting,  having  joined  Mr.  Thompson  and 
Dr.  Van  Dyck  at  Abeih. 

In  1844,  soon  after  the  visit  of  Dr.  Anderson 
and  Dr.  Hawcs  to  the  Syrian  mission,  the 
committee  say,  ^  Besides  the  large  and  rapidly 
increasing  population  of  Beirut,  Lebanon  is 
terraced  and  planted  from  the  profoundest 
depths  of  her  numerous  valleys  up  to  the  dizzy 
summits  of  her  majestic  hills,  and  more  than 
200,000  hard-working  mountaineers  reside  in 
her  romantic  valleys  and  hamlets.  Here  the 
members  of  the  mission  may  abide,  and  travel, 
and  teach,  and  preach,  and  distribute  the  word 
of  life ;  and  here  it  is  the  present  intention  of 
the  committee,  in  following  out  the  apparent 
leadings  of  Providence,  to  combine  and  con- 
centrate the  power  and  resources  of  the  mis- 
sion. The  people  are  divided  into  different 
sects,  but  they  are  essentially  one  race,  the 
Arab,  by  whatever  name  called ;  with  a  com- 
mon language,  the  Arabic,  spoken  just  as  it  is 
written,  and  the  same  as  in  ancient  times ;  and 
the  manners,  customs,  and  social  condition 
throughout  are  substantially  the  qame."  In 
connection  with  these  statements  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  report  for  this  year  contains  a 
document  of  extraordinary  interest,  drawn  up 
by  the  mission  while  Drs.  Anderson  and  Hawes 
were  on  the  ^und,  which  gives  a  description 
of  the  Arabic  race,  and  an  impression  of  the 
importance  of  this  mission,  as  being  the  only 
one  especially  to  that  race,  which  every  one 
should  examine  who  would  fully  appreciate  this 
mission.  We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  give  the  document  entire.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  the  report  of  the  Board  for 
1844,  where  it  may  be  found  in  full. 

At  Abeih,  two  rooms  in  the  hguse  occupied 
by  31  r.  Taompson  were  arranged  for  a  tem- 


porary chapel,  and  an  Arabic  service  was 
kept  up  twice  every  Sabbath.  Between  the 
services  an  interesting  Sabbath-school  was 
held.  The  shyness  and  reserve  of  the  people 
wore  off  as  they  became  acquainted.  The  ad- 
verse portions  of  the  Druses  and  Maronites, 
both  of  whom  resided  in  the  village,  hegSLU  to 
consult  the  missionaries  in  their  mutud  diffi- 
culties, and  Mr.  Thompson  had  more  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  Maronite  priesthood  dur- 
ing the  first  summer  of  his  residence  at  Abeih 
than  during  all  his  previous  missionary  life. 

The  years  1844  and  1845  were  distinguished 
by  a  sudden  and  wonderful  Protestant  move- 
ment at  Hasbeiya,  a  village  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Hermon,  containing  a  population  of 
about  4000,  composed  of  Greek  Atrabs,  Maro- 
nites, Greek  Catnblics,  Jews  and  Druses.  In 
February,  1844,  the  brethren  of  Beirdt  were 
visited  by  a  party  of  about  50  men  of  the 
Greek  Arabs  of  Ilasbeiya,  who  declared  their 
intention  to  become  Protestants,  and  asked  for 
ministers  and  teachers.  After  much  conversa- 
tion with  them,  it  was  agreed  that  a  native 
assistant  should  be  sent  to  them,  and  that  if 
his  report  of  their  case  was  fi&vorable,  the  mis- 
sionaries would  visit  them.  The  intelligence 
proved  of  so  interesting  a  character,  that  in 
May^  Messrs.  Smith  and  Whiting  proceeded 
to  Hasbeiya,  when  they  were  convinced  that 
they  had  l>een  too  slow  to  credit  the  sincerity 
of  these  professed  Protestants.  They  amount- 
ed to  about  150  men,  besides  women  and 
children,  and  among  them  were  some  of  the 
most  respectable  men  in  the  village,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  enterprizing  young  men. 
Some  of  them  had  made  considerable  improve- 
ment in  Christian  knowledge,  having  received 
many  of  the  works  of  the  mission,  both  from 
Beirut  and  Jerusalem,  and  heard  much  of  the 
character  and  doctrines  of  the  missionaries. 
That  they  were  sincere  in  their  determination 
to  adhere  to  the  Protestant  faith,  and  to  take 
the  Bible  alone  for  their  guide,  the  missionaries 
could  not  doubt  Their  separation  from  tiie 
Greek  church  appeared  to  be  entire,  and  even 
the  Greeks  acknowledged  that  there  was  a  de- 
cided improvement  in  their  character;  t\at 
the  profime  had  left  off  swearing ;  tiiat  the 
druuKard  had  abandoned  his  cups,  and  that 
the  Lord's  day  was  carefully  observed  for  reli- 
gious improvement  Schools  were  established 
among  them,  and  the  field  seemed  white  for 
the  hurest  In  June,  one  month  later,  ano- 
ther missionary  visited  Hasbeiya,  and  wrote : 
''The  Protestants  hold  out  and  increase  in 
numbers.  They  are  increasing  in  knowledge 
also ;  some  of  them  quite  rapidly.  The  school 
has  40  or  50  scholars,  and  we  must  establidi 
another  soon."  In  July  Mr.  Whiting  wrote : 
**  We  cannot  but  feel  much  anxiety  for  this 
little  band  of  Protestants,  imperfectly  instruct- 
ed 08  they  are,  but  up  to  this  time,  alUiough 
very  strong  efforts  have  been  made  to  induce 
them  to  return  to  the  Greek  church,  they  have, 
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with  very  few  ezcqitioDS,  remaiDed  firm  in 
their  adherence  to  the  tnith."  At  about  the 
same  date,  Mr.  Smith,  in  describing  their  first 
Sabbath  in  Hasbeiya,  said,  '*  How  strange  and 
exciting  our  circumstances.  It  seemed  almost 
a  dream.  Here  we  were,  in  this  wild  comer 
of  Syria,  always  peculiarly  lawless,  and  now 
entirely  without  a  government  Before  us  was 
a  considerable  congregation,  brought  up  in  the 
gross  and  deeply-seated  superstitions  of  the 
Greek  church,  but  now  abandoning,  and  with 
a  suddenness  almost  miraculous,  all  their  fiists 
and  feasts,  their  image  and  saint  worship,  and 
worshiping  Qod  with  us  after  the  simple  forma 
of  Protestantism,  yet  not  a  hand  was  raised 
to  molest  us,  and  we  went  through  our  worship 
with  as  much  quiet  and  security  as  if  we  had 
been  in  the  heart  of  New  Bngland/' 

It  econ  became  erident,  however,  that  this 
little  body  of  IVotestants  was  to  expect  no 
protection  from  the  goyemment,  and  that 
their  enemies  were  aware  of  this,  and  had  de- 
termined on  using  violence.  In  view  of  the 
storm  which  was  about  to  burst  upon  them, 
and  the  fiery  trials  through  which  they  must 
pass,  the  wnole  company  of  the  Protestants 
assembled  at  Mr.  Smith's  house  on  a  Sabbath 
evening,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  a 
solemn  covenant  to  stand  by  each  other  to  the 
last.  In  describing  this  scene,  Mr.  Smith 
says :  "  The  step  was  entirely  of  their  own  sug- 

festion,  and  I  knew  nothing  of  it  nntil  thev 
ad  begun  to  assemble.  Being  all  collected, 
they  drew  up  a  covenant  engagement  in  the 
following  terms : — *  We  whose  names  are  here- 
to subscribed,  do  covenant  together  before 
Ood  and  this  assembly,  and  pledge  ourselves 
upon  the  Holy  Gospel,  that  we  will  remain 
leagued  together  in  one  faith ;  that  we 
will  not  forsake  this  faith,  nor  shall  any  se- 
parate us  from  each  other  while  we  are  in 
this  world ;  and  that  we  will  be  of  one  hand 
and  one  heart  in  the  worship  of  God,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  In  God 
is  our  help.'  Each  one  took  this  covenant 
separately,  standing  bv  the  table,  and  laying 
his  hand  upon  the  ^Dible,  as  it  was  read  to  him. 
Sixty-eight  names  were  subscribed  on  the  snot, 
and  the  next  day  the  number  was  increased  to 
seventy-six,  all  adult  males.  The  aficcting  so- 
lemnity of  this  scene  I  leave  you  to  imaa;ine. 
I  have  been  many  years  a  missionary,  and  have 
witnessed  a  ^reat  variety  of  heart-thrilling 
events,  but  this  is  one  of  the  last  that  I  shall 
forget."  In  a  day  or  two  after  this  solemn 
transaction,  the  persecution  broke  out  with 
great  violence,  and  to  escape  the  murderous 
hands  of  their  enemies  the  Protestants  fl^  to 
Abcih,  as  their  only  place  of  safety.  They 
remained  there  till  October,  when  learning 
that  the  unfriendly  emir  had  been  deposed, 
and  that  another  governor  had  been  appointr 
ed,  with  express  instructions  to  restore  the  Pro- 
testants to  their  houses;  they  returned  to 
Hasbeiya.    The  quiet,  however,  was  of  short 


duration,  for  by  some  means  the  new  gorennr 
was  soon  removed,  and  a  son  of  the  former 
governor  appointed  in  his  place,  so  fbit  the 
poor  Protestants  were  agam  at  the  merer  of 
their  enemies.     They  were  pablidy  insatted 
and  beaten  in  the  streets ;  toeir  houses  were 
attacked  and  much  injured,  and  no  Protestant 
could  appear  in  the  streets  witboot  bdsg 
stoned.    It  required  more  ooarage,  Cuth  and 
love  for  the  truth  than  these  bretuen  had  at- 
tained, to  stand  firm  in  such  circomstaoco, 
and  the  result  was,  say  the  oommittoe,  "  That 
the  poor  persecuted  peonk,  since  it  had  not 
pleased  €M  yet  to  give  IJiiem  fully  the  martyr 
spirit  yieldeci  the  case  in  despcur,  and  one  after 
another  made  peace  with  the  authorities  of  the 
Greek  church."     It  was  believed,  however, 
that  they  did  not  fully  conform  to  the  rites  of 
the  Greek  church,  but  were  allowed  cooader- 
able  liberty ;  and  one  of  the  Protestaots,  is 
writing  to  the  missionaries,  in  Jaouaiy,  1S45, 
said,  "  We  meet  together  and  have  wayere  k 
often   OS  we  have  opportunity.    Thanks  to 
Gk>d,  the  faith  of  the  brethren  increases ;  bot 
we  are  thirsting  to  hear  your  prayers  and  ^i- 
ritual  instructions  again.    You  are  never  oot 
of  our  minds  a  moment    We  pray  for  graee 
to  wait  for  that   privil^e  with  patience," 
Thus  the  door  was  closed  in  Hasbeiya  for  lbs 
present,  but  in  circumstances  which  left  t 
strong  conviction  that  it  would  be  opened 
a^ain  ere  long,  and  that  God  would  jet  com- 
plete the  worK  which  he  had  so  signally  \» 
gun. 

In  the  spring  of  1B45,  Lebanon  was  a^ 
disturbed  with  civil  war.  It  was  a  struggle 
for  political  ascendancy  between  the  Maro&ites 
and  Druses,  and  after  twenty  days'  fighting  in 
dififerent  sections  of  the  mountains,  the  Maroo- 
ites  were  defeated,  and  driven  out  of  nearlv  tH 
the  Druse  quarter  of  Lebanon.  As  the  Maw- 
nites  were  bigoted  adherents  of  the  Bomish 
church,  and  the  most  bitter  o{^Denta  the 
missionaries  had  ever  met  with  in  Lebanon, 
their  loss  of  power  at  this  time  had  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  mission.  In  describing 
this  event,  Mr.  Thompson  wrote :  "  Again  the 
Maronite  patriarch  has  sunk  under  disappoint- 
ment He  died  a  few  days  ago.  Moreover, 
that  party  in  Hasbeiya  who  opposed  ns  m 
stoneid  our  people,  has  been  driven  out  of  tbe 
place  by  the  Druses,  and  great  nnmbers  of 
them  killed.  The  whole  combiuation  is  cob- 
pletely  broken  uj>  and  dispermd."  Mr.  Smita. 
in  wnting  on  this  subject  has  the  foUowi^ 
very  striking  comments  on  the  death  of  tfee 
patriarch: — ^**I  cannot  conclude  wi&out  » 
luding  to  the  death  of  the  old  Maronite  patr^ 
arch.  What  a  lesson  does  that  event,  in  su« 
circumstances  teach  us  I  After  haringiw^ 
tyred  that  faithful  witness,  Aaaad  Shidiat 
caused  the  Bible  often  to  be  burned,  m 
missionaries  insulted  and  stoned,  and  boasiw 
that  he  had  at  last  left  no  place  open  wf 
I  them  to  enter  the  mountains,  he  fin*  nua- 
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self  stripped  of  all  hla  power ;  missionaries 
establianod  permaneatly  in  the  midst  of  his 
flock,  and  his  own  favorite  bishop  constrained 
to  give  orders  for  their  protection  ;  and  finally 
he  sinks  himself  under  his  disappointment, 
and  dies.  How  sifipally  has  tlie  blood  of 
the  martvred  Asaad  been  avenged  npon  him, 
even  in  this  life." 

At  Beirat  and  Abeih  the  labors  of  the  mis- 
sionary brethren  had  suffered  but  slight  inter- 
ruptions during  the  troubles  in  Mount  Lebanon 
and  in  Hasbeiya.  Li  1847,  there  appeared  at 
Beirut  evidence  that  evangelical  principles 
were  spreading  with  increased  rapidity.  Most 
of  those  who  attended  upon  the  preaching  of 
the  missionaries  openly  avowed  their  evan- 
gelical sentiments,  m  the  face  of  violent  oppo- 
sition. More  than  fifty  young  men  of  the 
papal  church  refused  to  confess  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  this  they  regarded  as  a  final  renun- 
ciation of  popery.  At  Abeih,  about  thirty 
adults  were  in  attendance  on  the  Arabic  ser- 
vice, and  stated  preaching  was  maintsuned  in 
four  of  the  neighboring  villages.  There  was 
evidence  of  the  special  mfiuences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  many  minds. 


ceeding  with  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
the  Arabic  language,  aided  by  Butrus  Bistany, 
one  of  the  native  brethren.    Special  interest 
was  awakened  in  the  beginning  of  this  year 
by  a  learned  Greek  Catholic  of  Damascas  who 
had  become  fully  convinced  of  the  errors  of 
his  church,  and  had  openly  declared  himself  a 
Protestant.     He  stated  that  for  about  six 
years  his  conscience  had  been  troubling  him ; 
that  he  had  embraced  infidel  views,  but  by 
reading  books  furnished  him  by  the  mission- 
aries, and  by  conversation  with  Mr.  Smith  and 
others,  he  hod  been  led  to  take  a  decided  stand 
on  the  subject  of  religion.    An  open  profes- 
sion of  his  sentiments  brought  on  a  discussion 
between  him  and  his  patriarch ;  and,  as  Mr. 
Meshakah,  the    iodiviaual   in  question,  was 
esteemed  the  most  intelligent  native  layman  in 
the  country,  and  the  patriarch  the  most  learn- 
ed ecclesiastic,  attention  from  all  quarters  was 
directed  to  this  controversy.    Mr.  Meshakah 
also  immediately  prepared  a  treatise  in  Arabic, 
addressed  to  his  countrymen  and  friends,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  explain  to  them  the 
reasofis  of  his  secession  from    the   Catholic 
church,  and  to  set  forth  proofs  of  the  corrup- 


In  April,  1848,  a  station  was  commenced  at .  tion  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  that 
Aleppo,  and  Messrs.  W.  A.  Benton  and  J.  A. '  charch.    This  book  produced  a  great  scnsa- 
Ford  were  appointed  as  missionaries  to  that  tion. 
place.     Mr.  Smith,  who    accompanied    the      The  printing  during  the  year  1849  amounted 


brethren  to  their  station,  describes  the  people 
as  intelligent,  social,  inquisitive,  and  not  so 
much  afraid  as  elsewhere  of  changing  sects. 
The  Arab  Christian  population  was  the  largest 
and  most  intelligent  to  be  found  in  any  place 
in  Syria. 

An  important  event  of  this  year  was  the 
formation  of  a  purely  native  church.  Previ- 
ous to  this  the  native  converts  had  joined  the 
mission  church,  composed  in  part  of  mission- 
ary fiaunilies.  The  petition  for  a  church  to  be 
composed  only  of  converted  natives,  orignated 
with  the  natives  themselves,  and  is  a  document 
of  considerable  length  and  of  great  interest 
(See  Annual  Beport  for  1848,  or  Herald  for 
August  1848.  The  latter  contains  also  the 
constitution  and  discipline  of  the  new 
church.) 

In  November,  1848,  a  new  mission  was 
commenced  at  Tripoli,  and  Messrs.  David  M. 
Wilson  and  Horace  Foot  were  stationed  at 
that  pkce.  They  met  with  vigorous  and  de- 
termined opposition  at  the  outset,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  they  procured  bouses  in  the 
city.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1849  there 
were  four  common  schools  in  connection  with 
the  station  at  Beirdt,  and  five  in  connection 
with  that  at  Abeih,  with  an  aggregate  of  210 
male  and  55  female  pupils.  There  was  also  a 
school  at  Tri^li,  containing  20  scholars,  and 
one  at  Hasbeiya,  containing  70  pupils.  The 
printing  during  the  preceding  year  bad  amount- 
ed to  1,010,000  pages,  and  the  total  amount 


to  1,934,000  pages.  The  mission  had  two 
fonts  of  beautiful  Arabic  type,  of  different 
sizes,  cast  in  Syria,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Hurter,  printer  for  the  mission,  at  Beirftt 
Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  but  one  mis- 
sion church — that  at  Beirut,  and  the  number 
of  members  was  27.  Ten  of  these  were  from 
the  Greek  church,  four  were  papal  Greeks,  four 
Maronites,  five  Armenians,  three  Druses,  and 
one  a  Jacobite  Syrian-  In  the  latter  part  of 
1850  there  was  an  outbreak  of  Turkish  vio- 
lence at  Aleppo,  resulting  in  terrible  scenes  of 
violence  and  blood,  and  subjecting  the  nominal 
Christians  to  serious  disadvantages.  (For  full 
accounts  of  these  scenes  see  Missionary  Herald 
for  February  and  April,  1851.) 

The  report  for  1851  includes  Hasbeiya 
among  its  regular  stations.  For  several  years 
the  missionaries  had  paid  frequent  visits  to 
that  place,  and  had  held  frequent  correspond- 
ence with  leading  men  of  the  Protestant  com- 
munity; but  no  missionary  had  been  perma- 
nently stationed  there.  The  time  having  come, 
as  was  believed,  for  carrying  on  the  work  there 
in  a  more  83r8tematic  manner,  Messrs.  Thomp- 
son and  Van  Dyck  were  designated  to  that 
field;  and,  in  July,  a  church  was  formed  at 
Hasbeiya,  composed  of  16  native  brethren. 
The  necessary  officers  were  chosen,  and  Mr. 
Thompson  was  requested  to  act  as  pastor  till 
one  from  their  own  number  should  be  raised  up. 
But  it  was  a  church  planted  in  the  midst  of 
enemies,  and  persecution  still  awaited  it.    Be- 


printed  from  the  commencement  of  the  mission  \  fore  the  close  of  1851  the  government  ceased 
was  75,765,800  page&    Mr.  Smith  was  pro-  to  have  any  control  over  that  region,  and  anar- 
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eby  let  in,  robben  infested  the  roads,  and  j  Scriptiire  spdling-book ;  Dr.  Tan  Dydc'sAl- 

opertjr  and  life*  were  at  tlie  mercy  of  law-  gebra;  asennon  on  the  second  commacdiiieDt; 

ess  and  marauding  bands  of  people.    This  con- J  an  Arabic  grammar ;  Meahakali  oo  Skeptidsn. 
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dition  of  things  continued  tbfoagh  most  of 
1852  and  1853,  and  of  conrse  had  a  most  dis- 
a^troos  effect  upon  the  chnrch  at  Hasbeija. 
It  was  often  impossible  for  the  missionaries  or 
the  native  assistants  to  visit  the  people  in 
safetv.  Xor  could  the  people  assemble  for 
worship  without  dancer.  At  a  communion 
seas^iH,  in  1853,  the  Protestants  came  fully 
armed,  and  stacked  their  guns,  and  hung  their 
swords  in  the  court  of  the  chapel,  forcibly  re- 
minding the  missionaries  of  scenes  often  wit- 
nesrfcd  m  the  earlv  plantini^  of  churches  among 
the  savages  of  theAmcncan  wilderness.  It 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  Gospel 
would  achieve  many  triumphs  amid  such  ois- 
ordcrs  and  tumults ;  and  it  is  even  more  than 
could  have  been  anticipated,  to  hear  the  mis- 
sionaries say,  as  they  do,  in  the  Herald  for 
July,  1853, '*  We  are  thankful  that  none  of 
the  members  of  the  church  have  been  terrified 
into  submission  ;  nor  indeed  have  any  of  the  old 
and  established  members  of  the  congregation 
yielded  to  the  pressure.  The  number  who  atr 
tend  public  worship,  however,  is  sensibly  re- 
duced; and  these  absorbing  social  troubles 
have  sadly  distracted  all  minds,  and  diminish- 
ed that  earnest  zeal  which  has  at  other  times 
been  so  encouraging  a  feature  of  our  work  at 
Hasbeiya." 

At  the  last  accounts,  civil  war  was  again 
pending,  and  seemed  almost  inevitable;  and 
yet  it  was  evident  to  those  on  the  ground,  that 
neither  war  nor  persecution  could  drive  the 
Gospel  from  Ilasbciya,  nor  prevent  its  progress 
among  a  people  who  had  begun  to  be  enlight- 
ened and  quickened  by  its  power.  The  latest 
intelligence  from  Beirut  is  that  found  in  the 
Herald  for  August,  1854.  The  native  church 
has  26  members,  8  having  been  recently  dis- 
missed and  formed  into  a  church  at  Abcih. 
"  Most  of  the  members,"  sa^  fhe  missionaries, 
"  give  evidence  of  sincere  piety,  and  are  lead- 
ing upright  and  useful  lives.  The  church  has 
sent  1,000  piastres  to  assist  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  in  their  special  effort  to 
furnisn  a  million  of  New  Testaments  for 
China."  Mr.  Smith  was  progressing  rapidly 
with  the  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures 
into  Arabic,  having  completea  the  Pentateuch, 
and  the  New  Testament  as  far  as  2  Corinth- 
ians. As  an  evidence  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  mission  press  at  BcirClt  the  brethren  say, 
<*  We  have  been  able  to  print  an  Algebra,  and 
have  now  in  hand  an  edition  of  the  Pentateuch, 
with  references,  using  all  the  varieties  of  letters 
found  in  Algebras,  and  reference  Bibles  in 
English.  The  whole  has  been  created  since 
1835,  the  fonts  of  typo  all  having  been  made 
by  Mr.  Hallock,  either  in  Smyrna  or  in  the 
United  States,  after  improved  models  furnished 
by  members  of  the  mission.  We  have  finished 
printing  during  the  year,  a  new  edition  of  the 


besides  some  broad  Aects :  and  we  now  bare 
in  the  press,  Sdmeider  on  Rites  and  Ceremo- 
nies, and  a  new  edition  of  the  Psalter,  making 
in  all  1,083,000  pages.**    There  bad  been  is- 
sued from  the  depository  daring  the  yev  5,008 
books  and  tracts,  of  which  725  were  disposed 
of  in  Beirut  923  were  sent  to  Sidon,  1.073  to 
the  mountain,  242  to  Tripoli,  313  to  Aleppo, 
76  to  Mosul,  71  to  DanuMcus,  100  to  Jerosi- 
lem,  20  to  Alexandria,  and  306  to  BombtT. 
The  primary  school  at  Beirut  had  aboat  75 
pupils.    The  female  seminary  was  in  a  pros- 
perous condition.    Some  of  the  sta<Ues  par- 
sued  were,  Watts  on  the  Mind ;  Church  His- 
tory, in  Arabic ;  an  abridged  work  on  Moral 
Philosophy ;  be»des  which  the  girls  had  read 
the  whole  of  D'Aubigoe's  History  of  the  Be- 
formation,  and  other  history,  with  Mrs.  De 
Forest  in  an  evening  class,  the  atlas  beiojr  al- 
ways open  before  them.    A  Sabbath  afterooon 
service,  in  Arabic,  was  kept  up,  the  congrega- 
tions varying  from  60  to  120.    The  excitel 
state  of  men's  minds  in  regard  to  political  mat- 
ters and  the  prevailing  wars,  had  turned  avay 
the  thoughts  of  many  from  spiritual  things ; 
and  it  was  remarked  as  a  serious  evil  also,  that 
for  at  least  one-third  of  the  year  there  most  be 
a  virtual  suspension  of  labor  at  Beir&t,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  the  missionaries  among  the 
mountains  during  the  hot  season.    Bqieated 
trials  have  shown  this  absence  to  be  necessary. 
A  good  report  is  made  of  the  little  church  &t 
Abeih,  in  the  Herald  for  May,  1854.    The 
chapel  was  kept  open  during  the  year,  and  the 
average  attendance  was  about  50.    There  was 
an  increasing  demand  for  free  schools  tjaoos 
the  Druses.    Six  of  these  schools  were  already 
in  operation  on  the  mountains,  and  in  them  all 
a  large  amount  of  religions  instruction  was  coa>- 
municated.    At  Aleppo  a  church  had  heen  or- 
ganized with  six  members,  all  of  whom  gave  en- 
aence  that  they  were  living  branches  of  the 
true  vine.  Little  had  been  done  for  education  in 
Aleppo.  They  are  an  ignorant  people.  Thoorh 
the  largest,  wealthiest,  and  most  intelligent 
community  of  nominal   Christians  in  Svri*, 
there  is  not  a  common  school  in  the  city  that 
deserves  the  name,  and  scarcely  a  person  coo- 
potent  to  teach  his  native  tongue  conectiT. 
Yet  a  large  and  increasing  nnmber  were  iniel- 
Jectually  convinced  of  the  truth,  and  ^7 
were  anxious  for  evangelical  instruction.  Soia? 
females  were  concerned  for  the  salvation  « 
their  souls.    The  brethren  say,  "  We  fed  tW 
we  can  now  work  to  advantage,  baring  a  hfM 
upon  the  consciences  of  men."  ,     . 

Mr.  Thompson,  the  only  missionary  stotioaw 
at  Sidon,  reports  favorably  of  that  station. 
In  the  Herald,  May,  1854.  he  says:  "Onrchapel 
has  not  been  closed  for  a  single  Sabhath  d^j 
ing  the 


faith  and 


year.    Our  Protestonts  carry  their 
I  zeal  wherever  they  go,  and  n»K 
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very  saccesBful  laborers  among  their  coantry- 
men.  Oar  coDgpc^ations  are  now  fuller  than 
they  ever  were  bezore,  and  the  attention  has 
been  marked  and  solemn."  Daring  the  last 
half  of  the  year,  the  school  in  Sidon  was  qaite 
fall.  In  many  places  around,  there  were  im- 
portant openings  for  schools,  but  there  was  a 
want  of  competent  teachers.  Among  the 
places  visited  by  Mr.  Thompson  was  Tyre, 
where  he  found  many  anxioos  to  extricate 
themselves  from  the  yoke  of  the  priesthood, 
and  form  a  Protestant  community.  The  same 
was  true  of  Alma,  a  village  higher  up  in  the 
mountains,  where  an  important  individual  had 
become  a  Protestant,  and  had  sustained  him- 
self a^ainst^all  opposition,  though  he  was  en- 
tirely isolated,  and  had  never  seen  an  Ameri- 
can missionary.  He  was  led  to  embrace  evan- 
C"cal  sentiments,  by  the  perusal  of  a  single 
k  from  the  press  at  BeirCkt,  which  was 
sent  him  by  a  friend.  Acre  was  also  found  to 
present  a  favorable  opening,  and  a  missionary 
was  much  needed  there.  Tripoli  is  regarded 
by  the  missionaries  at  that  station,  Messrs. 
Wilson  and  Foot,  as  a  pomising  field  of  labor, 
— as  much  so  as  any  in  Syria,  although  the 
congregation  has  hitherto  been  small,  and  the 
school  was  last  year  broken  up  bv  the  Greeks. 

Besides  the  regular  stations,  there  are  four 
out-stations,  where  considerable  labor  is  per- 
formed. These  are  B'hamd&n,  Bhawara,  Kefr- 
Shima,  and  Ibel. 

The  Syrian  mission,  as  now  constituted,  em- 
braces Beir&t,  Abeih,  Hasbeiya,  Sidon,  Tripoli, 
and  Aleppo,  with  the  out^tations.  llie  mis- 
sionary force  employed  consists  of  11  mission- 
aries, 1  physician,  1  printer,  13  female  assistant 
missionaries,  4  native  preachers,  and  I  native 
helper.  The  state  of  the  schools  connected 
witn  the  mission  is  presented  in  the  following 
table: 
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Bbt.  £.  D.  MooHi. 

TABU :  A  term  used  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  other  islands  in  the  Pacific,  to 
denote  a  kind  of  religious  interdiction,  of  very 
powerful  and  extensive  operation.  With  places 


and  persons  that  were  tabued,  all  intercourse 
was  prohibited.  The  term  was  also  used  to 
indicate  anv  thing  sacred  or  devoted.  There 
were  tabued  or  sacred  days,  when  it  was  death 
to  be  found  in  a  canoe,  t'ork,  bananas,  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  certain  kinds  of  fish,  were  tabued  to 
women,  and  it  was  death  for  them  to  eat  these 
articles  of  food.  Another  tabu  forbade  men 
and  women  eating  together ;  so  that  a  man 
must  build  an  eating-house  for  himself  and 
another  for  his  wife,  and  have  separate  ovens 
for  their  food.  Anything  of  which  a  man 
made  an  idol,  was  tabu  to  him.  If  he  mado 
his  idol  of  the  native  apple  tree,  then  the 
apple  tree  was  tabu  to  him.  Birds,  fowls, 
beasts,  fish,  and  stones,  were  objects  of  wor- 
ship, and  whoever  made  any  of  these  his 
goa,  they  were  tabu  for  him.  So,  too,  of  arti- 
cles of  food,  which  were  employed  as  offerings 
to  idols;  thev  were  afterwards  tabu  to  the 
offerer.  If  a  King  died,  the  whole  district  was 
tabu,  and  his  heir  went  to  another. 

TABLE  MOUNT AIX  :  Station  of  the 
American  Board  amonr  the  Zulus,  in  South 
Africa,  near  Port  Natal. 

TABOO :  A  station  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Board  in  West  Africa,  about  40 
miles  to  the  leeward  of  Cape  Palmas. 

TAHAA :  One  of  the  Society  Islands,  and 
a  station  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

TAHITI :  The  largest  Island  of  the  Geor- 
gian Group,  in  the  South  Seas. 

T  A.LU  AF ATA :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  on  the  Island  of  Upolu^ 
one  of  the  Samoon  group. 

TALAPOINS :  Priests  or  friars  of  the 
Siamese,  and  other  Eastern  nations.  They  re- 
side in  convents,  which  are  square  enclosures, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stands  a  temple,  and 
round  it  the  cells  of  the  taiapoins,  like  so  many 
tents  in  a  camp.  There  are  likewise  female  ta- 
iapoins, who  live  under  the  same  regulations  as 
the  men,  and  in  the  same  convents.  They  have 
likewise  nens,  or  young  taiapoins,  who  wait  on 
the  old  ones,  and  receive  their  education  from 
thenu  Each  convent  is  under  the  direction  of 
a  superior,  whom  they  call  a  sancrat.  These 
priests  subsist  wholly  upon  the  sins  and  the  liber- 
ality of  the  people  ;  for  they  undergo  a  course 
of  penance  for  the  iniquities  of  such  as  bestow 
upon  them  their  charitable  benevolence.  I'hey 
are  indulgent  and  hospitable  to  strangcr;ft ;  and 
there  are  two  lodges  on  each  side  of  the  en- 
trance to  their  cells,  which  are  wholly  reserved 
for  the  accommodation  of  their  guests.  They  are 
under  an  indispen^^able  obligation  to  live  single ;, 
and  those  who  offend  against  chastity  are  subject 
to  be  burnt  at  the  stake. — Broughtati's  Diet, 

TAMAKTIA :  A  station  of  the  Wesleyaa 
Society  in  Kaflraria,  South  Africa. 

TAMTAM  :  A  large  flat  drum  used  by  the- 
Hindoos. 

TAMLOOK  :  A  town  about  35  miles  S. 
W.  from  Calcutta,  head-quarters  of  an  agency 
for  the  government  manufacture  of  salt,  whica 
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IS  prepared  by  filtration  from  the  mnd  of  the 
Hoognlj  river,  and  is  esteemed  of  pecnliar 
ralae  bv  the  Hindoos,  as  being  extracted  on 
the  banks  of  the  holiest  branch  of  the  Gan- 

fes.  It  is  a  station  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
TANANARI  V^O :  llie  capital  of  Madagas- 
car, former  seat  of  the  mission  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society.  It  is  situated  in  the 
interior  of.  the  island,  in  the  district  of  Ajd- 
koYa,  the  most  populous  and  salubrious  part 
of  the  country. 

TANGENA :  An  ordeal  administered  in 
Madagascar  to  determine  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  aperson  suspected  of  witchcraft  or 
sorcery.  The  accused  is  first  made  to  eat  a 
hearty  meal  of  rice ;  after  which,  three  pieces 
of  the  skin  of  a  fowl,  killed  for  the  occasion, 
are  swallowed ;  and  then  an  emetic  is  admin- 
istered, consisting  of  the  tangcna  nut.  If  the 
three  pieces  are  returned  from  the  stomach, 
the  party  is  declared  innocent,  and  he  is  led 
up  by  his  friends  to  his  village  with  much 
pomp  and  ceremony.  If  the  skin  is  not  thrown 
up,  he  is  declared  guilty,  and  immediately 
despatched  with  a  club,  unless  a  slave,  in 
which  case  he  is  sent  to  some  distant  part  of 
the  country  and  sold.  They  are,  however, 
sometimes  thrown  into  the  under-^und  rice 
granaries,  and  scalded  to  death  with  boiling 
water.  This  ordeal  is  likewise  often  resorted 
to  when  persons  are  accused  of  other  offences, 
OS  a  trial  of  guilt  or  innocenca  It  is  some- 
times adminbtered  to  large  numbers  at  the 
same  time.  It  forms  one  of  the  most  cruel 
and  destructive  of  the  heathen  superstitions. 
A  similar  ordeal,  though  varving  in  form,  is  in 
use  generally  among  the  different  tribes  of 
i^Test  A.fpic&. 

T ANNA  :  An  island  of  the  New  Hebrides 
Group,  on  which  is  a  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society. 

TAOUISTS :  A  religious  sect  among  the 
Chinese.    (See  Ckma,) 

TAPUNA :  A  station  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary  Society  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  New- 
Zealand.     

TAQUOHEE:  An  Indian  town  among 
the  Cherokees  in  the  Indian  Territoir ;  a  sta- 
tion of  the  Cherokee  mission  of  the  American 
Baptist  Union. 

TARTARY  AND  SIBERIA:  Tartary 
is  the  name  given  to  that  immense  r^on  ex- 
tending almost  entirely  across  Asia  from  the 
€aspian  Sea  to  the  Eastern  Ocean ;  but  the 
name  is  only  partially  recognized  within  these 
limits.  Many  parts  of  it  are  bordered  and 
«ven  pervaded  oy  chains  of  mountains ;  and 
large  cities,  cultivated  spots,  and  fixed  socie- 
ties, here  and  there  occur.  It  contains  also 
49andy  deserts  of  considerable  extent  Still, 
the  predominant  characteristic  is  that  of  im- 
mense plains  or  steppes,  covered  with  herbage 
more  or  less  abundant,  and  occupied  by  wan- 
•dering  and  pastoral  tribes,  whose  camps,  like 


movin?  citievptiffi  oootinuallv  to  and  fro  over 
its  surface.  Tne  extenave  chain  of  the  AM 
mountains  separates  the  whole  of  Mongolia  or 
Eastern  Tartary,  from  Siberia,  and  another 
long  chain  divides  it  from  Thibet  There  is 
also  a  transverse  range  of  mountains,  called  the 
Beloor  or  Bolor  mountains,  connecting  the 
western  extremities  of  these  two  boondoiy 
chains  together,  of  a  peculiarly  lofty  and  rag- 
ged character,  and  aftbrding  only  two  narrov 
and  difficult  passes  by  which  to  penetrate  ioto 
Eastern  Tartary  or  Mongolia.  A  ooosader»- 
ble  number  of  rivers,  d^cending  from  these 
high  mountain  ranges,  traverse  the  great  up* 
land  plain  of  Independent  Tartary,  but  imable, 
across  so  many  barriers,  to  reach  any  of  the 
surrounding  oceans,  they  expand  into  large 
interior  salt  lakes,  two  of  which,  the  CaEipian 
and  Aral,  are  entitled  by  their  magnitude  to 
the  appellation  of  seas.  The  irrigation  pro- 
duced Dy  these  seas  breaks  the  eontiniiity  of 
the  desert,  and  on  their  banks  are  situated  the 
most  fertile  and  populous  tracts,  and  the  most 
powM^l  states  of  Western  Tartary. 

Bokhara,  or  Bucharia,  is  an  extensave  table 
land,  very  imperfectly  eiqilored,  but,  according 
to  Humboldt,  much  more  fertile  than  the  rest 
of  Tartary.  The  cotton,  1*e  vine,  and  the 
mulberry  are,  in  many  parts,  cultivated.  It 
has  also  valuable  mines  of  predoos  stones. 
The  other  more  northerly  table  land  of  Tar 
tary,  Mongolia,  is  much  more  bleak  and  nn- 
oongenial.  It  yields  in  its  best  tracts  ooij 
pasturage,  and  includes  large  expanses  of  san^ 
and  saline  deserts. 

But  that  portion  usually  called  Bnaaio 
Tartary  is  almost  the  only  8pot»  on  this  widdj- 
extended  tract,  that  has  been  the  seene  of  mis- 
sionary labor.  It  is  situated  between  the  Cas- 
pian and  Black  Seas,  and  appears  to  hold  oot 
the  advantages  of  a  genial  climate,  and  a  tiio- 
roughfare  between  more  populous  couptries, 
which  render  it  desirable  as  a  field  of  missioD- 
ary  operations. 

The  province  of  Orenburgh  forms  the  lin* 
between  European  and  Asiatic  Russia.  Tar 
tais  compose  its  chief  population ;  but  many 
of  them  nave  bocn  trained  to  regular  and  in- 
dustrious habits  by  the  Russians,  in  their 
mines  and  other  works.  The  country  is  capa- 
ble of  every  kind  of  cultore,  but  b  mostlj 
covered  with  rich  pastures. 

To  the  south  of  the  lofty  range  of  the  Can- 
casian  mountains  is  Qeorgia,  a  r^on  pro- 
fusely gifted  both  with  richness  and  beaot^. 
It  is  fertilize  bv  numerous  mountain  streans, 
and  clothed  with  magnificent  forests  of  bee^ 
ash,  chestnut,  oak,  and  pine ;  while  the  groand 
is  covered  with  vines,  growing  wild,  in  ya^ 

grofusion.  In  this  province  are  T^is  W 
husha,  each  having  been,  at  diflerent  times, 
missionary  stations.  This  country  has  been 
the  seat  of  continual  wars  and  commotio^ 
and  was,  about  two  centuries  ago,  wrestea 
from  Persia  by  Russia.    Its  populati<Mi,  ledao- 
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ed  by  "tw  and  other  caaseS)  does  not  much 
exceed  300,000. 

The  most  northern  regions  of  Asia  present 
an  almost  onboonded  expiuise  of  froa^n  forest 
desert  Some  of  the  plains  of  the  southern 
borders  of  Siberia  are  coyered  with  pastures ; 
but,  as  we  proceed  to  the  northern  boundaries 
of  the  bl<M^  shores  of  the  frozen  ocean,  human 
life,  with  the  means  of  its  support,  becomes  more 
and  more  deficient  But  those  regions  abound 
in  animals  producing  the  riehest  furs ;  and  the  nu- 
merous rivers  fumiw  abundance  of  fish,  which 
form  the  principal  paft  of  the  food  of  the 
scanty,  wandering  tribes ;  and  all  the  western 
districts  of  Asiatic  Bussia,  which  border  on  the 
Ural  mountains,  contain  valuable  mines  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  precious  stones. 

Selinginsk,  which  for  twenty  years  was  a 
station  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  for 
the  Tartars  of  the  Buriat-Mongoiian  race,  js  a 
small  town  on  the  frontiers  of  Siberia  and  Chi- 
nese Tartary,  soutb-eut  of  Lake  Baikal,  and 
was  built  by  the  Bussians,  to  &cilitate  their 
route  up  the  river  Selinga,  as  &r  as  Kiachta, 
on  the  Chinese  frontier.  AJl  the  towns  of  Si- 
beria are  chiefly  of  Bussian  origin,  and  are 
built  to  facilitate  trade  and  the  collection  of 
revenue.  The  native  inhabitants  of  these 
thinly  peopled  and  desolate  r^ons  prefer  liv- 
ing a  rude  and  wandering  life  in  tents  or  mov- 
able huts. 

The  two  leading  races  among  the  various 
tribes  inhabiting  this  immense  region,  are  the 
Mongols  and  Turks.  The  first  have  complex- 
ions of  a  dEurk  yellow  tint,  broad,  square,  flat 
faces,  thick  lips,  and  small  eyes  inclining  down- 
wards, and  scanty  hair.  The  Turks  are  a  much 
handsomer  people,  with  a  rich  profusion  of 
hair,  broad  foreheads,  and  clear  ruddy  com- 
plexions. The  Circassian  females  are  lamed 
for  their  great  beauty,  fine  forms,  and  delicate 
complexion.  The  daughters  of  all  above  the 
rank  of  slaves  are  exempt  from  degrading  or 
oppressive  labor,  and  occupy  themselves  in 
sewing,  embroidery,  or  plaiting  straw.  The 
face  is  carefully  shaded  from  the  sun,  their  feet 
are  protected  by  a  wooden  shoe,  and  their 
hands  by  gloves.  Their  food  consists  chiefiy 
of  milk  and  pastry.  But  their  condition  is  a 
sad  one  ;  for  tneir  parents  invariably  sell  their 
daughters  to  the  highest  bidder.  Georgia,  and 
still  more  Circaasia,  have  been  distinguished 
for  the  athletic  stren^  of  their  men,  and  the 
beauty  of  their  women,  and  hence  they  have 
been  in  great  request  as  domestic  slaves  ail 
over  the  Turkish  empire. 

The  Tartars  do  not,  like  the  shepherds  of  a 
civilized  country,  lead  their  flocks  through  re- 
mote and  sequestered  valleys,  and  spend  their 
time  in  peaceful  seclusion.  They  move  from 
place  to  place,  usually  in  large  bodies,  for  war 
or  plunder.  Their  government  has  a  strong 
tendency  towards  desijotism,  which  is  increasra 
by  the  superstition  incident  to  a  barbarous 
people,  whose  creeds  are  accommodated  to  a 


system  of  absolute  power.  Under  the  charac- 
ter of  Mohammedan  muUohs,  or  Budhist  lamas, 
many  of  the  princes  of  Asia  both  preach  and 
rule.  In  Bokhara,  the  former  sovereign  raised 
himself  from  a  low  rank  to  that  high  station, 
solely  by  his  eminence  as  a  mulloh,  or  Moham- 
medan doctor,  and  by  his  rieid  observance  of 
the  austerities  enjoined  in  that  religion.  In 
those  parts  of  Tartary  where  Mohammedan- 
ism prevails,  the  Koran  is  enforced,  not  only 
as  a  sacred,  but  as  a  civil  code.  According 
to  its  rules,  justice  is  administered  and  the 
revenue  collected ;  and  conformably  to  its  pre- 
cepts, a  tenth  part  of  the  revenue  is  bestowed 
in  alms. 

Nearly  the  whole  territory  of  Mount  Cau- 
casus, and  the  country  north  and  west  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  own  the  sovereignty  of  Bussia. 
On  the  bwders  of  Persia,  where  the  Bussians 
must  court  the  natives  as  their  allies  against 
that  power,  they  are  obliged  to  allow  the  Tar- 
tan tne  unrestrained  exercise  of  their  national 
propensities.  The  vast  plains  on  every  side  of 
Astradian  are  continually  traversed  by  Cai- 
mucks,  Nogays,  Kubans,  and  other  Tartar 
tribes,  whose  internal  afiairs  are  administered 
by  khans  or  rulers,  who  collect  and  transmit 
such  scanty  tribute  as  can  be  drawn  from  the 
flocks  and  herds  of  their  vassals.  It  is  only  in 
the  more  northern  provinces  of  Oufa  and  Oiren- 
berg,  where  cities  with  a  civilized  population 
and  extensive  mining  establishments  have  been 
formed,  that  Bussia  has  been  able  to  mould 
the  people  into  that  uniform  subjection  which 
prevails  in  other  parts  of  her  European  and 
Asiatic  territory. 

In  the  mountainous  regions  of  Circassia  and 
Caucasus,  the  distinctions  of  birth  and  rank 
are  observed  with  all  the  strictness  of  highland 
pride.  Under  the  prince  are  the  nobles,  who 
exercise  almost  abaolute  sway  over  their  vas- 
sals. These  are  of  two  kinds,  the  bondsmen, 
who  cultivate  the  soil,  and  the  armed  retainers, 
who  attend  the  nobles  to  the  field,  either  for 
war  or  for  prey.  The  life  led  by  the  nobles  k 
one  constant  round  of  war  and  feasting,  hunt- 
ing and  jollity.  On  state  occasnons,  the^  are 
attired  in  splendid  robes,  while  their  food  and 
furniture  are  of  the  most  plain  and  homelj  de- 
scription. Their  drink  is  a  fermented  hquor 
called  l»timt»,  made  from  mare's  milk,  of  which 
they  are  very  fond.  It  supplies  the  place  of 
wine,  which  is  prohibited  by  the  Koran.  All 
Tartar  tribes  are  addicted  to  habits  of  plun- 
der ;  and  if  a  stranger  enters  their  territory, 
except  under  the  protection  of  one  of  their 
chieffi,  he  is  sure  to  be  enslaved.  The  Bussians 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  subdue  the  Cir- 
cassians. The  most  she  can  do  is  to  hold  mil- 
itary occupation  of  the  leading  positions. 

llie  kingdoms  of  Kiva  and  Bokhara  form  a 
kind  of  oases  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  deserts  of 
Turcoman!,  which  is  the  name  given  to  this 
whole  region  as  far  as  the  Caspian  and  the 
Aral 
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The  poimlBtion  of  Tartary,  including  Mon- 

folia  and  Manchuria,  is  estimated  at  aboot 
0,000,000.  llie  immense  region  of  Siberia 
embraces  5,000,000  square  miles,  and  is  com- 
puted to  contain  rather  more  than  5,000,000 
inhabitants.  This  scanty  population  consists 
of  two  distinct  portions,  the  foreign  rulers,  and 
the  native  trims.  The  Russian  inhabitants 
are  composed  of  the  unfortunate  exiles,  who 
are  banished  to  those  desolate  wilds  for  some 
real  or  fancied  offence  against  the  State,  the 
convicts,  who  work  in  the  mines,  and  the  offi- 
cers stationed  at  the  different  Russian  towns 
throughout  Siberia,  to  collect  the  fun  and 
skins,  as  tribute  or  tax  to  the  emperor.  There 
are  likewise  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  and 
the  inferior  clergy  connected  with  the  estab- 
lishment^ Each  of  the  four  larse  provinces, 
Tobolsk,  Tomsk,  Irkutsk,  and  Okkotsk,  has 
its  archbishop  and  patriarch,  who  reside  en- 
tirely in  the  towns.  Of  the  native  Siberian 
races,  those  which  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
southern  frontier  are  of  Tartar  origin ;  and 
until  conquered  by  Russia,  they  held  supreme 
sway  in  Siberia.  The  people  inhabiting  the 
southern  and  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Baikal 
are  the  Buriats,  a  division  of  the  Mongolians. 
The  authority  of  Russia  has  suppreswd  the 
system  of  plunder  which  used  to  prevail  amon^ 
these  ^ple.  The  Samoyedes  and  Tuneusi 
races  inhabit  the  northern  coasts,  and  these 
are  unlike  the  Tartars,  both  in  their  persons 
and  habits.  They  lead  a  wandering  life,  their 
sole  employment  being  hunting  and  fishing. 
Their  dress  is  composca  chiefly  of  skins. 

Rdigicn. — All  the  eastern  regions  of  Tar- 
tary acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Grand 
Lama,  and  hold  the  Shaman  doctrine,  which  is 
a  modification  of  Bndhism.  The  nations  in- 
habiting Western  and  Independent  Tartary 
are  devoted  to  the  Mussulman  creed.  Under 
the  Budhist  system  of  religion,  the  various 
little  tribes  of  eastern  Asia  have  minor  lamas, 
who  hold  a  mixed  temporal  and  spiritual  juris- 
diction over  the  people,  and  in  Tartary  this 
form  of  idolatrv  seems  combined  with  magic 
and  sorcery,  and  many  similar  modes  of  terri- 
fying and  deluding  the  ignorant  wanderers  of 
tne  desert 

Burchan  is  the  name  of  the  Calmuc  idols, 
and  most  of  their  gods  are  supposed  to  have 
been  spiritual  beings,  who,  after  possing  through 
all  the  different  degrees  of  transmigration,  have 
at  last  raised  themselves  to  the  dignity  of  the 
godhead,  by  great  deeds  and  extreme  suflferings. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Tartar  villages  near 
Astrachan  are  Mohammedans,  and  there  are 
also  many  Persians,  professing  the  same  faith, 
residing  in  this  country,  for  trade. 

That  race  of  Mongolian  Tartaift  called  Bu- 
riats, inhabiting  the  southern  shores  of  Lake 
Baikal,  as  far  as  the  Chinese  frontier,  are  woiv 
fcJiipers  of  the  Grand  Lama;  but  they  have 
numerous  other  objects  of  worshm.  Their 
worship  abounds  in  burdensome  and  disagree- 


able  ceremonies,  bat  is  accompanied  with  no 
sanguinary  rites.  A  portion  of  the  people  pro- 
fess Shamanism,  which  is  supposed  to  he  the 
most  ancient  religion  of  the  country. 

MISSIONS. 

UiOTBD  BEETHRBir. — ^lu  1765,  fivc  Brethren 
from  Hemhutt  in  Sileoa,  were  appointed  to 
undertake  a  mission  to  the  wandmng  Tutar 
tribes  in  Asiatic  Russia,  and  settled  at  Sarep- 
ta,  not  far  from  Georgeisk,  one  of  the  chief 
Russian  towns,  between  the  Caspian  and  Black 
Seas,  on  the  road  fron^t  Petersburg  to  Per- 
sia. They  ransomed  some  of  the  Tartars  from 
slavery,  and  preached  the  Gospel  to  all  whoee 
attention  they  could  gain,  conforming,  in  Boiiie 
respects,  to  the  Tartar  mode  of  life.  They 
translated  the  Gospel  and  several  tracts  into 
Calmuc.  They  met  with  very  little  snccess, 
till  1815,  when  a  little  flock  of  Calmuc  Ta^ 
tars  came  out  from  among  tbeir  heathen  coon 
trymen,  and  joined  their  congregation.  In 
1823,  their  congregation  had  incrmed  to  300. 
About  this  time,  the  emperor  refused  to  grant 
them  permission  to  baptize  their  converts,  22 
in  number,  under  an  ola  law  which  forbids  the 
conversion  and  baptism  of  the  heathen,  unless 
it  be  done  by  the  Russian  Greek  clergy!  Bat 
the  Emperor  Alexander  gave  them  permission 
to  preach  and  distribute  me  Scriptures.  Terj 
valuable  assistance  was  at  this  time  rendered 
not  only  to  the  Moravian  mission,  but  also  to  the 
Scotch  and  London  Society's  missions,  by  the 
Russian  Bible  Society,  whose  interests  the  Em- 
peror and  the  pious  Galatzin  warmly  promoted. 
This  society  was  at  the  expense  of  pnotbg  the 
Scriptures  m  modem  Russ,  Mongolian,  and  a 
DortiOD  of  them  in  Turkish  Tartar,  aftier  tbej 
nad  been  translated  into  these  languages  by  tlK 
missionaries  of  these  societies. 

Scottish  Missionabt  Societt. — ^This  society 
commenced  a  mission  in  1802,  at  Karsass,  in 
Asiatic  Russia.  They  obtained  from  the  Bns- 
sian  Government,  a  grant  of  land  consisting  of 
14,000  acres,  with  certain  immunities  attached, 
and  they  seem  to  have  obtained  greater  privi- 
leges than  the  Moravians,  for  liberty  was  giien 
to  their  converts  to  "  embrace  the  religion  of 
the  colony,  and  become  members  of  it"  They 
also  had  the  privily  of  giving  passports  to 
the  members  of  their  congregation  to  settle  in 
other  parts  of  the  empire.  In  consequence  of 
these  privileges,  probably,  the  Scotch  mission- 
ary settlement  continued  in  existence  longer 
than  any  other  missionary  establishment  in 
Tartary.  Native  youths,  slaves  to  the  Circas- 
sians and  Cuban  Tartars,  were  redeemed  by  the 
Scotch  missionaries  and  placed  in  schools, 
where  they  acquired  the  Turkish  and  English 
languages,  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and 
several  useful  arts.  In  1805,  a  printing^res 
was  sent  out  to  Karass,  and  the  New  Yesta- 
ment  was  printed  in  Turkish,  and  tracts  in  the 
Tartar  language.  In  1814,  they  extended  their 
missionary  efforts  to  Astachan  and  Orenberg; 
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and  at  tbe  fonner  place,  another  printing-nress 
was  established,  wdicb  printed  the  Tartar  r^ew 
Testament  and  other  books,  which  were  carried 
into  Persia  by  the  numerous  merchants  trading 
from  that  country  with  Russia.  One  of  their 
Tartar  converts,  named  John  Abercrombie, 
was  for  many  years  printer  to  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  at  Selinginsk.  In  1817  they 
issued  4000  tracts  and  5000  Testaments. 
These  found  their  way,  by  means  of  Mohamme- 
dan merchants  and  pilgrims,  and  eyen  Brah- 
mins and  Jews,  to  JSagdad,  Persia,  Bokhara, 
and  even  to  China.  A  Tartar  prince  of  the 
Crimea,  called  the  Sultan  of  Katagherry,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  fruits  of  their  mis- 
sionary labor.  Walter  Buchanan,  a  Circas- 
sian, was  the  next.  He  faithfully  served  the 
Scottish  or  Edinburgh  Society,  for  many  years, 
at  Orenbnrgh,  in  Russian  Tartary. 

In  1822,  the  Scotch  colony  was  joined  by 
several  German  missionaries,  sent  out  by  the 
Basle  Institution,  some  of  whom  settled  in 
Tartary,  and  others  proceeded  to  Teflis  and 
Shusha,  in  Georgia,  to  labor  among  the  Arme- 
nians. 

In  1823,  Mirza  Mohammed  Ali,  son  of  a 
Mohammedan  judge,  was  employed  by  the  mis- 
sionaries at  Astrachan,  as  a  teacher ;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  discussions  which  he  had 
with  the  missionaries,  his  faith  in  Moham- 
medanism was  shaken ;  and,  after  a  short  time, 
in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  friends,  he  cor- 
dially embraced  Christianity.  The  Greek  arch- 
bishop proposed  that  he  should  be  admitted 
into  that  cnurch  by  baptism  ;  but  he  wrote  a 
petition  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  through 
I^rince  Galatzin,  asking  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
ceive baptism  from  those  who  had  been  the 
instruments  of  his  conversion,  which  request 
was  instantly  granted.  He  was,  therefore,  ad- 
mitted to  the  church,  in  the  presence  of  Greeks 
and  Turks,  Persians  and  Frenchmen,  Germans 
and  Armenians,  the  service  being  in  English, 
Turkish,  and  Persian.  But  he  was  afterwards 
treated  with  Rrcat  harshness  by  the  Russian 
government  of  the  Caucasus,  being  compelled, 
m  1825,  to  enter  the  Russian  service,  and  or- 
dered to  refrain  from  interfering  or  cooperar 
ting  in  any  missionary  work.  In  consequence 
of  this  and  other  restrictions  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  Russian  government,  both  the 
Scotch  and  the  Moravian  Missionary  Societies 
relinquished  their  missions,  though  with  the 
greatest  regret ;  but  the  settlement  at  Karass 
continued  to  be  occupied  several  years  longer. 

A  great  revolution  also  took  place  about  this 
time  in  Russia  with  regard  to  the  Bible  Society. 
This  institution,  under  the  fostering  care  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  had  pursued  a  distin- 
guished career,  and  promised  to  supply  the 
w  ord  of  Life  not  only  to  the  Russian  popula- 
tion, but  to  the  heatncn  and  Mohammedans. 
A  powerful  opposition,  however,  was  raised 
o^inst  it  in  1825,  the  year  that  Alexander 
died ;  in  consequence  of  which,  Prince  Galat- 


zin retired  from  office,  and  resigned  his  station  as 
Minister  of  Religion.  Its  secretary,  M-Papoff, 
was  put  upon  his  trial  in  the  criminal  court,  for 
allowing  a  book  to  be  published,  in  which  were 
some  reflections  considered  unfavorable  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Greek  church,  in  relation  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  I  It  had  been  intended  that  the 
missionaries  at  Astrachan  should  be  employed 
by  the  Bible  Society  to  print  a  new  and  correct 
edition  of  Henry  Martyn's  Persian  New  Tes- 
tament, and  the  types  had  been  ordered  from  St. 
Petersburgh ;  but  this  work  was  now  stopped, 
and  the  missionaries  were  told  that  their  Tar- 
tar version  of  the  Old  Testament  would  have 
to  be  submitted  to  three  archbishops  of  the 
Greek  church  ^  so  that,  when  they  had  com- 
pleted the  translation,  it  was  doubtful  whether 
it  would  bo  allowed  to  be  published.  All  these 
causes,  together  with  the  growing  indifference 
of  the  native  tribes,  combined  to  cause  the 
Scotch  and  United  Brethren's  Societies  to 
withdraw  their  missionaries  in  182.5. 

London  Missionary  Society. — This  society 
undercook  a  mission  to  Selinginsk,  in  Siberia, 
in  1819.  When  the  missionaries  had  finished 
the  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  the 
first  printed  edition  was  sent  to  the  governor 
of  Irkutsk,  to  distribute  among  the  Tartars  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Baikal ;  but  the  Calmuc 
Tartar  character  being  different  from  that 
which  the  Buriat  ^ribes  had  retained,  the  books 
were  not  generally  understood  by  these  people. 
But  two  of  their  nobles  were  found  who  could 
decipher  the  character,  and  were  able  to  read 
and  explain  its  contents.  This  so  astonished 
the  Buriat  chiefs  and  the  head  lama,  that  each, 
among  his  own  people,  made  a  collection 
amounting  to  £550,  which  they  sent  to  the 
Russian  Bible  Society,  begging  to  have  the 
Go&npel  of  Matthew,  and,  if  possible,  other 
booKs  of  the  New  Testament,  translated  into 
their  own  dialect,  and  printed  in  a  character 
which  they  could  read.  The  two  Buriat  nobles 
who  had  interpreted  the  former  edition,  were 
sent  for,  and  repaired  to  St.  Petersburgh  to 
undertake  the  work.  As  they  proceeded  with 
their  work,  they  became  deeply  interested,  and 
frequently  came  to  Rev.  Mr.  Schmidt  to  in* 
quire  the  meaning  of  passages.  When  they 
had  completed  the  23a  chapter  of  Matthew, 
they  came  to  him,  and  declared  that  they  had 
resolved  to  renounce  their  former  superstitions, 
and  embrace  the  Christian  faith.  He  warned 
them  of  the  trials  they  would  have  to  encoun- 
ter, but  they  replied  :  *'  It  is  our  firm  determi- 
nation to  he  followers  of  Jesus,  and  to  share 
in  his  reproach,  if  that  be  our  lot ;  though  we 
hope  that  such  trials  may  not  befall  us  soon,  on 
account  of  our  weakness  in  the  faith."  One  of 
them  died  at  Sarepta,  in  October,  1822. 

In  1838,  the  mission  is  thus  mentioned  in 
the  Society's  report :  "  Shagdur  and  Tekshee, 
two  of  the  native  converts,  conduct  the  daily 
Mongolian  worship  with  much  propriety,  dur- 
ing Ml,  Stallybross's  visit  to  England.    The 
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girls*  school  at  Khodon  makes  satisfactory 
progress.  The  boys  are  ten  in  number.  At 
Ona,  Mr.  Swan  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
Buriat  youth,  who  have  been  brought  under 
the  influence  of  religion,  and  whose  chief  de- 
sire is  to  impart  to  their  countrymen  the  bless- 
infTS  they  so  highly  prize."  The  whole  of  Uie 
Old  Testament  was  translated  into  Mongolian, 
and  printed;  and  some  of  the  Groq)e»  had 
boon  printed  and  circulated. 

But,  in  1841,  the  mission  was  suppressed  by 
an  order  from  the  Russian  Synod,  the  reason 
given  being,  **  that  the  mission,  in  relation  to 
that  form  of  Christianity  already  established 
in  tlie  Russian  empire,  did  not  coincide  with 
the  views  of  the  church  aud  the  government" 
The  missionaries  wrote,  concerning  the  aban- 
donment of  this  mission  :  '*  It  is  painful  to  bid 
adieu  to  the  scenes  where  we  have  spent  so 
many  years,  and  to  the  people  of  whom,  we 
trust,  the  first  fruits  have  been  gathered  unto 
Christ  They  are  living  evidences  that  we 
have  not  labored  in  vain,  and  earnests  of  the 
abundant  harvests  to  be  expected  when  the 
word  of  God  shall  have  free  course,  and  be 
glorified  in  this  land. — Misst'onary  Guide  BooL 

We  may  judge,  from  these  examples,  what 
will  be  the  fate  of  our  missions  in  Turkey, 
should  Russia  succeed  in  her  present  crusade. 

TASMANIA,  or  VAN  DIEMAN'S 
LAND :  An  island,  lying  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  New  Holland,  between  40°  42' 
and  430  43'  s.  lat ;  and  145©  31'  and  148° 
22'  E.  long.,  reckoned  to  contain  27,192 
square  miles.  In  seneral  it  is  composed  of  al- 
ternate hill  and  diue,  and  even  the  nigh  downs 
are  generally  fit  for  cultivation  and  pasture. 
The  chief  lines,  both  of  mountain  and  river, 
run  from  north  to  south,  through  the  eastern 
part  of  the  oolong.  Table  Mountain,  the 
most  elevated  hill  m  the  island,  nearly  over- 
bangs  the  southern  settlement  of  Hobart 
Town,  rising  to  the  height  of  3,936  feet  Al- 
though the  country  is  productive,  and  but  a 
small  portion  of  it  is  occupied  by  British  co- 
lonists, the  aboriginal  inhabitants  have  en- 
tirely disappeared.  In  consecinence  of  the  in- 
cessant mutual  hostility  which  subsisted  be* 
tween  them  and  the  colonists,  the  i^hole  of 
them  were  hunted  out,  and  removed  in  the 
year  1835,  to  Flinder's  Island,  in  Bass's  Straits, 
where  the  miserable  renmant  still  reside.  They 
numbered  210,  but  in  1842,  were  reduced  to 
54.  There  had  been  only  14  children  born  in 
8  years. 

MISSION. 

Wesletak  Missionary  Societt.  —  The 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  began  operar 
tions  in  Tasmania  in  the  year  1820,  at  a  time 
when  there  was  but  one  minister  of  any  per- 
suasion in  the  whole  island.  That  year  the 
committee  in  London  directed  Mr.  Carrosso 
to  proceed  from  New  South  Wales  and  com- 
mence a  mission  there ;  but  he  (ailing  to  reach 


the  island,  and  Mr.  Horton  being  then  on  his 
way  to  New  Soutli  Wales,  was  directed  to  re- 
main in  Tasmania.  At  that  period  the  state 
of  society  in  the  island  was  most  deplorable. 
The  aboriginal  inhabitants,  greatly  reduced  in 
number,  wandered  about  in  wretchedness,  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  hostihty  of  the  white 
settlers.  The  white  population,  made  up  of 
convicts  and  settlers,  then  amounted  to  aboat 
8,000  persons.  And  on  Mr.  Horton's  commeoc- 
ing  his  efforts,  he  thus  describes  the  moral 
condition  of  the  place  where  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  labor:  "Adultery  and  drunkenneBB, 
and  blasphemy  are  sins  which  prevail  to  an 
awful  extent  among  all  classes,  associated 
with  idleness,  dishonesty,  malice,  qnarreling, 
and  misery.  Almost  every  tongue  has  learned 
to  swear,  and  amone  the  lower  classes  every 
hand  to  steal  The  nouses  are  surrounded  by 
fierce  do^  to  guard  them  against  noctarnal 
depredations ;  and  yet  when  thieves  are  de- 
tected in  the  act  of  plundering,  the?  seldom 
resist,  but  scamper  off  as  fast  as  they  can. 
Indeed  a  vigilant  and  active  police  prevents 
the  frequent  perpetration  of  very  daring  deeds 
of  outrage.  Before  we  arrived,  there  was 
only  one  I^rotestant  minister,  a  clergyman  of 
the  established  church,  whose  labors  were  al- 
most wholly  confined  to  Hobart  Town,  and  one 
Catholic  priest,  who  had  been  but  a  few  months 
in  the  colony.  The  outsettlements  were  ther& 
fore  left  without  the  public  ordinances  of  reli- 
gion. Thus  Satan  enjo3red  an  undistnrbed 
reign.  When  we  landed  in  this  country,  we 
were  not  a  little  surprised  and  pleased  to  find 
a  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society  already  formed, 
and  a  chapel  in  a  state  of  preparation.  There 
are  about  20  who  very  regularly  attend  class, 
and  appear  to  be  sincere  inquirers ;  some  of 
whom  have  found  peace  with  God." 

The  mission  was  soon  strengthened  by  ano- 
ther missionary.  The  missionaries  received 
every  encouragement  from  the  governor  of  the 
colony,  who  abowed  himself  laudably  anxioos 
for  the  moral  benefit  of  all  classes  of  the  popn- 
lation.  In  1827  he  applied  to  the  committee 
for  two  more  missionaries  to  be  sent  oat ;  their 
passage,  together  with  an  annual  allowance 
toward  their  support,  having  been  voted  from 
the  public  funds. 

But  the  labor  in  such  a  mission  field  ssTbs- 
mania  is  one  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  especi- 
ally that  portion  of  it  employed  among  the 
convicts.  These  unhappy  creatures,  while  suf- 
fering the  punishment  of  their  crimes,  retain 
the  vicious  nabits  and  daring  disrq^ard  of  the 
laws  of  Grod  and  man,  which  have  been  the 
occasion  of  their  banishment  to  those  distant 
lands.  And  vet  among  these  children  of  criine 
and  sorrow  the  missionaries  have  labored  with 
very  considerable  success.  One  of  them  gives 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  out  of  50  criminals  exe- 
cuted within  six  years,  many  of  them  had  been 
snatched  **  as  brands  from  the  burning.'*  aD<i 
shared  with  **  the  dying  thief'  in  the  kingdom 
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of  a  compassionate  Savionf.  The  miflsioDaries 
gave  what  attention  they  conid  to  schools,  for 
tbe  education  of  the  yonng ;  bat  they  had  to  be 
held  in  the  evening,  and  to  be  taa^ht,  at  least 
in  party  by  the  more  edncated  criminals.  The 
prisoners  generally  seem  to  have  entertained 
toward  the  missionaries  feelings  of  respect  and 
aflection.  This  may  be  partly  accounted. for 
from  the  fact,  that  nsnaUy  the  only  words  of 
kindness  which  cheered  uieir  bitter  lot,  fell 
from  the  lips  of  these  men  of  God.  In  1832, 
the  government  requested  the  appointment  of 
an  aidditional  missionary  for  the  new  penal  set- 
tlement of  Port  Arthur,  and  the  Uev.  Mr. 
Batters  was  sent  oat  to  supply  that  post  At 
this  period  the  number  of  members  nad  risen 
to  163,  and  283  children  were  in  the  schoola. 
Many  of  these  had  been  among  the  most 
guilty  and  abandoned  of  mankind.  Many 
even  of  the  scholars  had  already  been  trained 
and  graduated  at  the  school  of  vice,  and  had 
arrived  at  early  maturity  in  depravity  and 
guilt  In  this  class  of  men  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment had  found  it  necessary  to  make  dis- 
tinctions ;  the  most  hardened  and  incorrigible 
being  separated  from  the  rest,  and  placed 
nnder  severe  discipline  in  the  penal  settlements 
or  condemned  stations  in  Tasmania.  Among 
those  thus  ''twice  dead,"  the  Wesleyan  mis- 
sionaries were  appointed  to  labor;  and  such 
were  the  results  of  the  Gospel  over  the  hearts 
and  conduct  of  many  of  these  outcasts,  that 
successive  governors  of  this  colony  have  grate- 
fully acknowle^ed  the  im^rtance  of  the  ser- 
vices rendered  by  the  missionaries.  In  1837, 
four  additional  missionaries  were  sent  out  to  ex- 
tend its  operations.  The  mission  was  farther 
enlarged  m  1839,  when  the  statistics  stood 
thus:  9  missionaries;  570  church  members, 
and  922  scholars.  The  Rev.  John  Water- 
house  became  central  superintendent  of  the 
missions  in  Australia  and  Polynesia,  in  1839. 
In  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  he  per- 
formed long  and  perilous  ionmeys,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  while  visiting  the  vanous  stations 
under  his  care.  On  one  of  these  journeys  in 
Tasmania  he  was  much  exposed  to  heavy 
rains,  the  result  of  which  was  a  protracted  ill- 
ness, which  at  length  ended  his  valuable  life. 
The  excellent  financial  measures  which  he  and 
others  introduced  into  these  missions  have  re- 
lieved the  missionary  society  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  their  maintenance  and  now  this  por- 
tion of  the  mission  field  has  become  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  self-supporting. 

The  gold  discoveries  in  Australia  have  ra- 
ther retarded  the  prosperity  of  this  mission  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years.  An  extensive  emi- 
gration took  place,  which  aflected  every  circuit 
more  or  less.  Yet,  under  all  these  disadvan- 
tages, the  district  has  sustained  itself  daring 
the  past  year  by  the  help  of  its  own  contingent 
funa ;  the  missionaries  m  general  report  very 
favorably  of  the  spiritual  state  of  the  mem- 
bers who  have  remained  at  home,  and  encour- 


age themselves  with  the  hope  of  future  im- 
provement— ^Rev.  W.  Butler. 
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TATTOOING :  A  proceas  of  marking  the 
human  body  with  vanous  figures,  by  stained 
lines,  practiced  by  the  natives  of  the  Pacific 
islands  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
among  them,  and  still  practiced  by  the  pagan 
tribes.  Until  a  youn^  man  is  tattooed,  he  is 
considered  in  his  mmority.  He  need  not 
think  of  marriage,  and  he  is  constantly  ex-* 
posed  to  taunts  and  ridicule,  as  being  poor  and 
of  low  birth,  and  as  having  no  right  to  speak 
in  the  society  of  men.  But  as  soon  as  he  is 
tattooed,  he  passes  into  his  majority,  and  con- 
siders himself  entitled  to  the  respect  and  pri- 
vileges of  mature  years.  When  a  youth, 
therefore,  reaches  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  and 
his  friends  are  all  anxiety  that  he  should  be 
tattooed.  He  is  then  on  the  out-look  for  the 
tattooing  of  some  neighboring  chief,  with 
whom  he  may  unite.  On  these  occasions,  six 
or  a  dozen  young  men  may  be  tattooed  at  one 
time ;  and  for  these  there  may  be  four  or  five 
tattooers  employed.  Tattooing  is  a  regular 
profession,  just  as  house-building,  and  well 
paid.    (See  New-Zealand,  p.  569.) 

TAUTIRA  :  A  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary  Society  on  Tahiti,  South  Sea. 

TAURANGA :  A  station  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  New-Zealand,  on  the 
Bay  of  Plenty. 

tAVOY  :  A  province  and  a  city  in  Bur- 
mah  annexed  to  the  possessions  of  the  East 
India  Conipany  by  the  treaty  of  Yaudaboo 
in  1826.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  mission  of 
the  American  Baptist  Union.  The  entire  dis- 
trict has  been  brought  in  some  degree  under 
the  influence  of  its  operations. 

TELLICHERRY  :  A  station  of  the  Basle 
Missionary  Society,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  in 
the  western  part  of  Southern  Hindostan,  126 
miles  from  oeringapatam. 

TELOOGOO:  A  station  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  Southern  India,  on  the 
eastern  coast,  and  some  distance  north  of 
Madras. 

TENASSERIM:   The  name  of  a  large 
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river  in  Bnrmah,  and  also  applied  to  the  three 
provinces  of  Maolmain,  Tavoy,  and  Mergai, 
annexed  to  the  territory  of  the  British  East 
India  Company  by  the  treaty  of  Yaudaboo  in 
1826. 

TERN  ATE :  One  of  the  Molacca  Islands, 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

THABA  BASSIOU:  A  station  of  the 
French  Protestants  in  South  Africa,  on  a 
branch  of  the  river  Kaledon. 

THEOPOLIS :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  South  Africa,  550  miles 
east  of  Cape  Town. 

THESSALONICA,  (caUed  by  the  Turks 
Sdanikf  and  by  the  Frencn  Salonica)  is  situated 
at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Salonica  (ancient 
Sinus  Thermaictts^  a  branch  of  the  ^gean  Sea. 
It  is  about  175  miles  north  of  Athens  and  300 
west  of  Constantinople.  It  is,  as  in  Paul's  da^, 
the  chief  city  of  Macedonia,  being  its  main 
searport,  and  next  to  Constantinople,  the  chief 
port  of  European  Turkey.  .  It  has  a  population 
of  60,000  or  70,000,  of  whom  perhaps  15,000 
are  Turks,  15,000  Greeks,  30,000  Jews  (in- 
cluding 5,000  Mohammedan  Jews),  and  a  few 
thousand  Bulgarians,  Wallachians,  Albanians, 

In  1849,  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  established  a 
mission  among  the  Jews  of  this  city.  It  con- 
sisted at  first  of  Messrs.  Maynard  and  Dodd, 
with  their  wives,  of  whom  the  former  died  in 
a  few  months,  and  his  widow  returned  to  this 
country.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dodd  were  subse- 
quentlv  joined  by  Messrs.  Parsons  and  Moij^n 
with  their  wives.  Mrs.  Morgan  also  died  in  a 
few  months  and  Mr.  Morgan  afterwards  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Sutphen,  widow  of  a  missionary. 
The  members  of  the  mission  suffered  much 
from  sickness,  especially  from  fever  and  ague, 
which  is  prevalent  in  Macedonia ;  and  at  the 
present  (J  uly  1854)  thev  are  all  absent  from 
their  stations :  Messrs.  Irarsons  and  Morgan  in 
Smyrna,  laboring  among  the  Jews  there,  and 
Mr.  Dodd  in  America,  expecting  to  return 
soon. 

It  is  hoped  that  hereafter  both  stations 
may  be  occupied,  and  that  in  Thessalonica  a 
more  favorable  residence  may  be  secured,  and 
better  health  enjoyed. 

Thessalonica  is  the  most  important  literary 
centre  of  the  Jews  in  the  eas^  and  a  foothold 
there  gained  will  be  valuable.  The  Jews  there 
are  peculiarly  sociable  and  accessible  to  mis- 
sionary influence.  The  missionaries  have  met 
with  encouragement  in  their  work.  There 
have  been  a  few  cases,  of  hopeful  conversion 
among  Jews  and  Mussulmans.  Many  others 
seem  convinced,  intellectually,  of  the  truth, 
though  yet  unrenewed,  and  of  a  still  larger 
circle  the  prejudices  are  broken ;  their  esteem, 
and  sometimes  affection,  is  won,  and  they  lie 
open  to  the  influence  of  the  truth.  The  field 
is  hopeful. — Rev.  B.  M.  Dodd. 

THUGS  :  (See  Hindostan,  Dr.  Scudder's 
Letter.) 


TIAREI :  A  station  of  the  London  His* 
sionary  Society  on  Tahiti,  South  Sea. 

TIDMANTON:  Outstation  to  Kat  Biver 
station,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in 
South  Africa,  formerly  Blinkwater. 

TIDOB  :  One  of  the  Mokcca  Islands,  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago. 

TILLIPALLY :  A  station  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Board  in  Ceylon,  about  10  miles  north  of 
Jaffbapatant 

TIMOR:  A  group  of  the  Molucca  Uands 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

TIMORLAUT:  One  of  the  Banda  Islands, 
a  group  of  the  Moluccas,  in  the  Indian  Arcfai- 
peTago. 

TINNEVELLY:  A  district  in  tbeSontk. 
ern  Carnatic,  South  India,  and  an  important 
field  of  missionary  operations. 

TIRUMUNGALUM  :  A  station  of  the 
Am.  Board,  about  12  miles  S.  W.  of  Madon, 
in  Southern  Hindostan,  and  belonging  to  that 
mission. 

TIRUPOOVANUM  :  A  station  of  ti« 
Am.  Board,  in  Southern  Hindostan,  8  or  10 
miles  S.  E.  of  Madura,  and  belonging  to  that 
mission. 

TOB  AOO  :   (See  West  Indus.) 

TOE  A  :  One  of  the  New  Hebrides,  where 
is  a  station  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety. 

TONGATABOO  :  One  of  the  Friendly 
Islands,  a  station  of  the  Wesleyan  Society. 

TOUNGOO  :  A  large  city  in  Southern 
Burmah,  100  miles  above  Shwaygyeen  on  the 
Sitang  river.  It  is  in  territory  which  w»s 
annexed  to  British  Burmah  in  1852,  and  is  tbe 
seat  of  a  mission  for  both  Burmans  and  Ka- 
rens, of  the  Am.  Baptist  Union. 

TRANQUEBAR :  A  settlement  formed 
by  the  Danes,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  in 
1616.  It  is  145  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Madias. 
The  town,  and  a  small  adjoining  territoryt 
were  ceded  to  the  Danish  crown  m  1621,  on 
payment  of  an  annual  tribute  of  2,000  crovns 
to  the  rajah  of  Tanjore.  The  Danish  govenh 
ment  have  recently  relinquish^  Tranqnebar; 
and  the  British  collector  has  remored  there 
from  Negapatam.  This  was  the  scene  of  the 
early  Damsn  missions  in  India.  The  misaoo 
is  now  supported  by  the  Lutheran  Miasiooaiy 
Society  at  JDresden. 

TRAVANOORB:  The  southern  extremity 
of  Hindostan,  between  10<^  and  11<^  N.  bt. 
It  is  about  140  miles  in  lengrth,  by  40,  the  axe- 
rage  breadth.  The  population  is  not  far  fr<>°> 
1,000,000.  The  prindpyd  part  of  the  popoar 
tion  consists  of  Brahmins  and  Nain;  tha« 
are  also  many  Mohammedans.  The  missiois 
in  Travancore  are  those  of  the  London  Society, 
the  Church  Society,  and  the  Church  of  Scot 

land's  mission  to  the  Jews. 
TREBIZOND:  A  station  of  the  AmencaD 

Board,  situated  near  the  south-eastern  eitr^ 
mity  of  the  Biack  Sea,  and  supposed  to bctw 
precise  spot  whssceXenophon,  with  his  retreat 
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ing  Qxmjt  first  touched  the  sea.  It  has  about 
15|000  inhabitants,  1,250  of  whom  are  Arme- 
nians. Its  chief  importance  as  a  missionary 
station,  arises  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the 
principal  sea-port  of  ancient  Armenia,  and  its 
consequent  influence  over  the  proper  country 
of  the  Armenian  race. 

TREY ANDEB AM :  A  station  of  the  Lon- 
don  Missionary  Society,  in  the  Travancore  dis- 
trict, Southern  India,  near  Cape  Gomorin. 

TRIOHONOPOLY :  A  krge  fortified  town, 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  situated 
on  the  Cavery,  186  miles  south-west  of  Madras. 
Population,  exclusive  of  troops,  estimated  at 
74,000.  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Qospel. 

TBIGHOOB :  A  large  town  50  miles  north 
of  Cochin,  a  station  of  ttie  Church  Missionary 
Society. 

TBINCOMALEB  :  A  town  on  the  N.  E. 
coast  of  Ceylon,  150  miles  N.  E.  of  Colombo, 
having  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world.. 
A  station  of  the  Wesleyan  Society. 

TBINIDAD :  (See  Wea  Indies,) 

TSmCESOO:  A  Karen  vilhige  in  the 
district  of  Tavoy,  in  Burmah,  and  an  ont^ta- 
tion  of  the  Tavoy  mission  of  the  American 
Baptist  Union. 

TUBUAI :  One  of  the  Austral  Islands,  and 
a  station  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

TULBAGH :  Station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  South  Africa,  75  miles 
north-east  of  Cfape  Town.  Also  of  the  Bhen- 
ish  Societv. 

TUBANGA :  A  station  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  New-Zealand,  situated 
on  Poverty  Bay. 

TUBKEY :  The  dominion  of  the  Grand 
Turk,  or  Sultan,  extends  over  territory  situated 
in  ABia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  and  lying  be- 
tween the  20th  and  45th  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  the  10th  and  47th  of  east  longitude. 
The  countries  composing  this  empire  are,  for 
the  most  part,  rich  in  natural  resources,  and 
have  been  the  seats  of  mighty  empires  and  re- 
publics, which  at  various  lames  have  exercised 
a  controlling  influence  on  the  world's  history. 
The  entire  territory  covers  a  surface  of  about 
210,000  square  miles,  including  the  tributary 
provinces  of  Moldavia,  Watlachia,  Servia, 
Egy^t,  Tripoli  and  Tunis. 

Turkey  tn  Europe,  by  nature  formed  to  be 
the  garden  of  the  world,  has  become  a  wilder- 
ness, from  the  devastations  of  war  and  the  op- 
pressions of  government.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Black  Sea,  the  Boephorus,  and 
the  Sea  of  Marmora ;  on  the  south  b^  the 
Dardanelles  and  Archipelago.  The  climate 
is,  for  the  most  port,  temperate ;  the  surface  of 
the  country  is  varied  witn  mountains  and  well- 
watered  plains.  The  unusually  large  extent  of 
sea-coast,  and  the  number  of  ^(>od  harbors, 
afford  everv  facility  for  commercial  operations. 
The  Danube  carries  steam  navigation  into  the 
neart   of    the   country.     Constantinople,  or 


Istamboul,  including  its  suburbs,  is  situated 
upon  both  sides  of  the  channel  which  separatas 
Europe  from  Asia,  numbers  about  1,000,000 
inhabitants,  and  commands  the  Euxine  and 
the  Levant.  Turkey  might  long  ago  have 
shared  the  fate  of  Poland,  had  the  powers  of 
Europe  dared  to  deliver  Constantinople,  the 
key  city,  into  the  hands  of  an^  one  of  their 
number.  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Servia 
are  tributary  principalities,  over  which  the 
Sultan  has  now  but  little  power. 

Turkey  in  Asia  includes  the  countries  be- 
tween the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Euxine,  and 
Bussian  Asia,  on  the  north,  and  Arabia  on 
the  south ;  between  Bussian  Asia  and  Persia 
on  the  east,  and  the  Mediterranean  and  Archi- 
peWo  on  the  west  Within  its  boundaries  lie 
the  Holy  Citv,  the  ancient  seats  of  power,  and 
fountain-heacu  of  learning,  and  Turkistan, 
from  whence  came  the  savage  tribe  who  have 
given  their  name  to  a  great  empire,  and  iden- 
tified it  with  the  fi&ith  of  Mohammed.  Many 
wealthy  and  thriving  cities  exist  among 
the  old  ruins,  supported  by  the  Asiatic  com- 
merce which  passes  to  Europe  through  these 
countries.  Among  these  are  Brfisa,  Symma, 
Trebizond,  Erzrftm,  Bagdad,  Tripoli,  Damas- 
cus. Manufactures  of  steel  and  cloths  are  car- 
ried on  prosperously  in  several  towns. 

Turkey  in  Africa  consists  of  the  tributary 
countries  of  Egvpt,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli.  The 
universal  prevalence  of  Mohammedanism  in 
these  countries  tends  to  preserve  the  political 
union  with  Turkey,  the  stronghold  of  their 
faith. 

Population. — By  the  table  annexed,  it  will 
be  seen  that,  in  European  Turkey  the  Moham* 
medans,  although  the  dominant  race,  do  not 
constitute  a  third  part  of  the  population. 
They  hold  the  fortresses  and  important  towns, 
but  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Armenians,  &c.,  form 
the  mass  of  the  population.  The  European 
Turks  preserve  their  original  character  of  a 
military  colony : 

XUItOPSAK  TTSKET   (RUXC3.U.) 

Tbimee 1,800,000 

Balnrte 4,000,000 

MoMATia 1,400,000 

Wallftchia 2,000,000 

Bocnlaand  ^mgowiaa 1,400,000 

RameliA 3,000,000 

SenrlA 1,000,000 

IsUndB  of  the  Archipelago 700,000 

16,600,000 

ASIATIC  TUBKK7  (aVADOLU.) 

AaUMlaor 10,700,000 

Syria,  MeMpoiamia  and  Kordiatan...  4,460,000 
Arabia  (Ueeea,  Medina  Babeah) 900,000 

16,060,000 

AFBICAir  TURKXT   (OABB.) 

toT>t 2,000,000 

TrfpoU,  Fman,  Tonia 1,800,000 

S,800,000 

86,860,000 


CBEEDS.   Id  Eomp*.    In  Ada.     In  Afria.       TotaL 
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There  ore  now,  also,  more  tban  2,000  in  thf 
Protcstaot  commnnit;  lately  organized,  and  a 
great  uamber,  particularly  Bmong  tbe  Arme- 
nians, who  have  embraced  Protestant  aenti- 
menta.  Protestantism  is  likely  to  have  a  rapid 
growth,  and  become  an  element  of  great  power 
in  the  future  of  Turkey. 

Tht  Ecdaiastito  Political  Cliaraeter  of  the 
Turkish  CoixmmenI,  and  ill  bearmg  upon  tilt 
tondition  of  iht  different  Rtligiom  Llaaics  of  its 
Swbjed».—Tbs  Turkish  Government  is,  in  spirit, 
a  theocracy.  Its  legislation  ia  derived  from 
four  Bourcca ;  the  word  of  God,  r,  <.,  the  Ko- 
ran ;  the  Snnna,  word  of  the  prophet,  the  sen- 
tences of  the  four  grand  Imams,  Uie  fathers  of 
Islamtsm  ;  and  the  laws  of  the  reigning  sove- 
reign, representative  of  the  prophet.  Moham- 
med aimed  at  being  the  founder  of  a  new  state, 
and  the  Koran  was  declared  to  be,  as  it  now  ia, 
tbe  civil  and  relifiious  code  of  the  MussalmaDS. 
The  Faithful  are  the  proper  sabjecta  of  the  Sul- 
tan ;  his  well-beloved  children.  Unbelievers  are 
his  enemies.  Unable  to  caxry  oat  the  principleof 
intolerance,  the  Sultan  still  recognizes  the  Huh- 
Buimans  aa  bis  more  immediate  and  privileged 
snbjecta.  He  tolerates  and  grants  privileges 
to  certain  incorporated  bodies  of  UDbclicvcrs, 
and  rccogniEee  his  Christian  subjects  only  aa 
members  of  some  one  of  the  existing  Christian 
commnnilica,  in  which  every  individual  moat 
be  enrolled.  Each  of  these  bodies,  excepting 
the  Protestants,  has  a  Patriarch  at  its  bead, 
who  becomes  responsible  to  the  Sultan  for  the 


whole.  Every  trade,  aonovft,  is  incorporated 
under  Uie  direction  of  a  committee,  who  grant 
licenses  to  tradesmen,  journeymen  and  appren- 
tices, and  are  responsible  to  the  head  of  their 
community.  In  tbe  early  years  of  tbe  Aime- 
niaa  mission,  tbis  power,  in  the  possession  of  ihe 
paMarch,  enabled  him  to  ioBinl  iutolerablepe> 
secntions  opOD  tbe  misuonexy  converts.  Tkey 
conld  not  wilhdiaw  from  tbe  community,  with- 
out rebelling  against  the  civil  law  of  the  cooD' 
try.  They  were  finally  excommunicated,  were 
unable  to  obt^n  licenses  ko  trade,  had  Lhdr 
property  taken  from  them  with  no  means  of 
recovery,  and  were  only  preKrved  from  fiUrva- 
tion  by  tbe  charity  of  foreign  residents  tad 
Mussnfmans. 

On  tbe  15tb  ot  Norember,  1847,  after  leog- 
continned  emtions  na  tbe  part  of  Sii  Stfti- 
ford  GanniDg,  carried  forwud  by  Lord'  CoT- 
tey,  his  BQccenor  to  tbe  British  Embaaq^,  *a 
imperial  decree  was  iasaed,  rccogniEJog  miin 
ProteetanU,  as  constituti^  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent communitv  in  Turkey. 

lUformt  m  tht  fiiriwA  Sody^xditic^Set 
more  than  three  centuries  Turkey  was  the  ter- 
ror of  her  European  neighbora.  Her  armiea 
were  aa  well  disciplined  and  equipped  u  thoM 
of  other  nations,  while  their  fanatic  devotioD 
to  their  religion,  inseparably  united  as  it  wu, 
with  the  civil  power,  and  their  intense  batrol 
ofnnbelievers,  rendered  them  almost  irreHstible. 
So  long  aa  the  Eeal  and  valor  of  indiTidokl 
combatants  decided  tbe  day,  the  Turkish  >^ 
mies  retajned  snpremacy.  But  while  civiliu- 
tion  was  advancmg  in  tbe  sorronnding  Chris- 
tian nations,  and  martial  tactics  wae  studied 
and  practised,  there  was  no  advance, but  nthei 
a  retroaression,  in  Turkey.  Toward  tbe  latler 
part  of  the  seventeenth  centurr  tbe  Tnrkisli 
power  WHS  at  its  Koitb ;  from  taat  time,  it  be- 
gaa  to  decline.  The  JanisBariee  became  alirnt 
ingl^  powerful,  andacioos  and  ov^'beuic;. 
While  there  was  no  progress  made  in  tbe  art 
of  war,  the  Ottoman  people  gradoally  d^eoe- 
rated,  and  lost  much  of  tbeir  original  nttiTe 

Reform  was  commenced  in  1T89,  by  Snltin 
Selim.  Prejodiee  and  ignoranco,  oo  the  p*rt 
of  his  sabjects,  were  obstacles  almost  mGape^ 
able  to  tbe  introduction  of  measuna  Koidi 
would  tend  to  place  Turkey  on  a  level  with  ba 
neighbors.  An  army  was  formed  by  Seiiu  oa 
the  European  plan,  and  various  govermueuUl 
reforms  were  introdaced.  Theae  new  auasaa 
were  considered  as  aacrilegions  by  tbe  body  d 
Mussulman  sabjects,  and  a  revolt  of  tbe  Jan- 
iasaries  deposed  Selim  from  his  tbrone. 

Mahmoud,  Bucceaaor  of  Selim,  was  dispowe 
to  continue  the  reforms  oommenced  by  tM 
monarch,  bot  wm,  for  a  long  time,  kepi  n 
check  by  tbe  Janinaries.  At  length,  on  the 
Uthof  Jnne,  1826,theywerecarriedoirbr» 
general  massacre,  and  tbe  Saltan  was  liw  to 
pursue  big  plans  of  reform.  The  red  cap  aod 
trowsers  were  sobsUtoted  for  tbe  torbao  mi 
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privilera  and  protection.    The  army  was 
eased,  tne  power  of  the  Pashas  limited,  fo- 


looee  robes.  Women  were  allowed  greater 
freedom.  The  Christians  and  Franks  received 
new 

incrdised 

reign  officers,  mechanics  and  engineers  emploj- 
ed,  and  the  navy  renovated  and  enlarged.  A 
medical  college  was  also  instituted,  and  qnaran- 
tine  laws  introdaced.  These  reforms  were  not 
M>preciated  nor  nnderstood  b^  the  people. 
They  were  contrary  to  the  genius  of  Moham- 
medanism, encoantered  the  stem  opposition  of 
the  priesthood,  and  were  carried  forward  with 
great  diflScalty.  Their  first  effect  was  to  weaken 
ue  power  of  the  empire,  and  from  a  succession 
of  untoward  events,  it  seemed,  at  the  death 
of  Sultan  BCahmoudy  in  1839,  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  destruction.  His  son  Abddl  Medjid,  ascend- 
ing tiie  iiirone  at  the  early  age  of  17,  however 
persevered  in  the  same  line  of  policy ;  and  on 
the  3d  November,  of  that  year,  the  celebrated 
Hatti  Scheriff  was  proclaimed  in  GCkl  Hane, 
a  park  within  the  limits  of  the  Seraglio,  to  the 
assembled  grandees  of  the  empire,  and  in  the 
uresence  of  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  powers. 
In  this  extraordinary  document  the  new  sove- 
reign, unsolicited  by  his  people,  but  constrain- 
ed by  the  necessity  of  circumstances,  limited 
his  own  authority,  guaranteed  to  every  subject 
security  of  life  and  property,  ordained  an  equal 
and  fiiir  system  of  taxation,  ordered  a  regular 
method  of  drawing  the  conscription  for  the 
army  and  fixed  the  period  of  service ;  did  awa^ 
with  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  crimi- 
nals and  visiting  punishment  on  innocent  re- 
latives ;  promised  better  administration  of  jus- 
tice,- ana  placed  Mohammedans,  Christians, 
Jews,  and  I^affans,  on  the  same  footing,  as  re- 
garded civil  nghts  and  the  law.  Changes  so 
great  and  oppottd  to  Mohammedan  feeling  and 
usage,  were,  of  course,  but  imperfectly  execut- 
ed, and  the  tanzim&t  or  "new  regulations," 
can  be  made  a  redity  only  by  gradual  steps  of 
enforcement.  The  government  however,  has 
entered  upon  the  rignt  path,  and  under  the  in- 
fluences from  abroad  wnich  must  control  it,  is 
movine  onward  in  it  The  action  taken  in  be- 
half of  the  Protestants,  the  guarantees  given 
recently  to  the  Western  Powers,  and  the  fir- 
mans addressed  to  the  Christian  and  Jewish 
communities,  are  events  of  the  happiest  si^i- 
ficance  in  reference  to  the  cause  of  civilization, 
of  religious  fireedom,  and  of  true  Christianity  in 
Turk^. 

TUTUILA :  One  of  the  Samoan  Islands  on 
wbich  the  London  Missionary  Society  have 
two  stations. 

TUMBOO  :  A  village  beautifully  situated 
near  the  sea,  in  Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa, 
about  II  miles  from  Kent  Church  Mission- 
ary Society. 

U AWA :  A  station  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society  in  New-Zealand,  36  miles  north  of 
Taranga. 

UFfENHAGE :  A  town  and  district  in 
South  Africa,  occupied  by  the  London  Mis- 
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sionai^  Society,  and  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Qospel.  The  district  is  pas- 
toral and  agricultunil,  lying  chiefly  between 
the  Chantoos  and  Bushman's  rivers.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  the  town,  it  is  of  extreme  fer- 
tility, and  has  been  known  to  yield  from  80  to 
90  returns  of  wheat  The  town  is  regularly 
built,  each  house  having  behind  it  an  allotment 
of  garden  ground ;  and  the  water  from  a  spring 
in  the  vicinity  has  been  laid  along  tJbe  princi- 
pal street,  furnishing  an  abundant  supply  for 
alL  Fruit  and  vegetables  are  successrally  cul- 
tivated, and  sold  in  market  at  Port  Elizabeth. 
The  interior  trade  is  carried  on  tiirough  Qra- 
ham's  Town. 

ULAH :  A  Karen  town  in  the  .district  of 
Mergui,  in  Burmah,  on  the  Tenasserim  river, 
an  ont«tation  of  the  Tavoy  mission  of  the  Am. 
Baptist  Union. 

ULEMOEGA :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  on  the  i^nd  of  Upolu,  one 
of  the  Samoan  Group. 

UMLAZI :  A  lotion  of  the  American 
Board  in  South  Afnoi,  12  miles  south-west  of 
Umlazi  river,  containing  100,000  Zulus. 

IJMPUKANI :  A  station  of  the  Glasgow 
African  Society,  among  the  Grequas,  Basutos, 
and  Mantatees,  South  Africa. 

UMSUNDUZI :  A  stotion  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  among  the  Zulus  in  South  Africa, 
near  Port  Natal 

UMTWALUMI:  A  station  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Board  among  the  2kdus,  near  Port  Natal, 
in  South  Africa. 

UMYELO  :  A  station  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  South  Africa,  formerly 
called  Botman'0  Kraal. 

UMYOTI :  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  in  South  Africa,  about  .40  miles  north 
of  Port  Natal,  on  the  Umvoti  river.  It  is  a 
most  delightful  site  for  a  mission,  well-watered 
and  wooded,  with  good  arable  and  pasture 
grounds,  so  that  several  thousands  of  natives 
might  live  within  a  short  distance  of  the  mis- 
sionary's residence. 

UPOLU :  One  of  the  Samoan  Islands,  on 
which  the  London  Missionary  Society  have 
seven  stations. 

USS  A  :  Danish  Akra,  occupied  by  the  Ger- 
man Missionary  Society. 

UTUMAOBO :  A  station  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  on  the  east  side  of  the 
island  of  Kaiatea,  situated  on  an  open  bay. 

UVEA  :  One  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  the 
most  remote  in  the  district  of  Habai,  occu- 
pied by  the  Wesleyans.  A  Bomish  bishop, 
two  pnests,  and  an  old  friar  have  taken  up 
their  residence  here,  and  done  much  mischief, 
by  kindlinff  up  a  religious  war  and  setting  the 
people  to  destroy  one  another. 

UNITED  STATES :  L  Extent  of  Terru 
tory.—In  1819,  the  territory  belonging  to  the 
United  States  included  not  less  than  2,300,000 
square  miles.  Since  then,  at  different  times, 
another  million  has  been  acquired  by  various 
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treaties.  The  present  area  of  our  "  real  estate  " 
is  aboat  3,300,000  square  miles,  and  there  is 
the  prospect  of  farther  annexations.  Within 
a  single  generation,  the  star-spangled  flag  has 
moved  southward,  from  the  "  still  St  Mary's 
river,"  on  the  confines  of  Georgia,  to  the  Sunken 
Floridian  keys  ;  and  westwani  to  the  Bio  Bra- 
vo,  on  the  farthest  Texian  border  ;  and  beyond 
that,  southward  and  westward  still,  to  the  Bio 
Gila  and  the  Californian  gold  coast.  The 
bannered  eagle,  which,  till  of  late,  flattered 
only  on  the  Atlantic  breezes,  has  sped  her 
flight  across  the  "  Father  of  Waters,"  and  over 
the  rugged  sierras  or  saxes  of  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tains, and  now  hovers  in  proud  supremacy  on 
the  gales  of  the  Pacific,  and  **  the  stretching 
out  of  his  wings  filleth  the  breadth  of  the  land." 
Neither  the  empire  of  Borne  nor  even  that  of 
Alexander  spread  so  far.  The  sun  is  more 
than  two  hours  and  a  half  in  rising  to  the  view 
of  all  our  people,  and  bringing  morning  to  the 
whole  lana.  Before  the  denizens  of  San  Fran- 
cisco have  eaten  their  breakfast,  their  fellow- 
citizens  of  Eastport  are  beginning  to  think  of 
their  dinners.  From  north  to  south,  "  as  the 
wild  goose  flies,"  in  passing  from  bis  summer 
retreats  among  the  Canadian  lakes,  to  his  win- 
ter quarters  on  the  Mexican  Gulf,  the  poor 
bird  must  wing  an  aerial  journey  of  1500  miles 
ere  he  is  safe  &om  the  guns  of  our  sportsmen. 
An  indented  coast-line,  meandering  through 
more  than  30,000  miles,  afibrds  numerous  har- 
bors for  the  purposes  of  commerce ;  and  these 
still  further  favored  by  even  a  greater  number 
of  miles  of  inland  communication  by  those 
natural  canals,  our  noble  navigable  rivers. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  this  vast  area  is  within 
ea^  reach  of  water  ccmveyance. 

It,  was  said  by  the  cynical  Bandolph,  that 
Washington  is  ^'a  city  of  magnificent  dis- 
tances;" and,  in  this  respect,  our  national 
capital  is  a  fit  type  of  the  great  country  whose 
political  interests  centre  there.  The  mind, 
which  can  traverse  any  space  with  the  quick- 
ness of  thought,  is  bewildered  in  wandering 
over  this  vast  domain.  And  as  for  the  body, 
there  be  few  indeed,  even  in  our  huge  "  travel- 
ing community,"  with  its  restless  ramblings, 
who  have  so  much  as  set  foot  in  each  one  of 
our  States  and  organized  Territories.  Out  of 
our  country  there  could  be  carved  38  such 
kingdoms  as  Great  Britain,  and  16  such  em- 
pires as  France.  The  possession  of  land  has 
ever  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  grand  ele- 
ments of  national  greatness,  wealth,  and  power. 

II.  Physical  Resources, — Of  these  we  can 
catch  but  a  hasty  glimpse.  With  a  country, 
of  which  portions  are  buried  for  half  the  year 
m  ice  and  snow,  while  other  portions  have 
nevOT  seen  so  much  as  a  snow-flake ; — a  coun- 
try where  the  rivers— those  liquid  roads  of 
'Commerce,  roll  in  paths  of  a  thousand  miles, — 
:a^  country  affording  every  variety  of  climate, 
yielding  in  teeming  exuberance  almost  every 
vseful  vegetable  product,  and  whose  mines  of 


the  most  valuable  metals  are  beyond  exb» 
tion, — a  country  stored  with  the  endlen  trea^ 
nres  of  the  forest  and  the  quarry,-— a  oounti^ 
endowed  with  such  resources,  and  fast  filing 
up  with  a  people  who  know  how  to  find  ain 
use  them ; — ^witn  such  a  countrv,  and  sach  re- 
sources,  it  is  impossible  we  should  not  heap  up 
riches,  and  rapidly  rise  to  that  eminence  of 
moral  and  political  power,  which  amplitude  of 
material  means  secures.    Take  a  few  items 
from  the  census  returns  of  1850.    The  an- 
nual crop  of  only  one  of  the  cereals,  Indian- 
com,  reached   the   inconceivable  amount  d 
600,000,000  of  bushels ;  the  yield  of  wheat 
was   100,000,000    bushels;  that   of  cotton, 
1,000,000,000  of  pounds.    A  veij  laige  pro* 
portion  of  the  soil  is  of  the  richest  kind; 
though  this  is  of  the  less  conseooence,  as,  by 
the  help  of  modern  science,  and  agricultonl 
chemistry,  the  poorest  soils  can  be  made  pe^ 
manently  fertile.    As  to  mineral  wealth,  ve 
have  aliieady  ascertained  218,000  square  miles 
of  coal-formation,  equal  to  twenty-seven  States 
like    Massachusetts.     Not   less  than  1^00 
cubic  miles  of  this  fuel  are  deposited  beneath 
the  surface  of  our  soil ;  and  one  of  these  cnbie 
miles,  at  the  present  rate  of  consumptioD, 
would  last  1,000  years ;  so  that  a  miUKm  of 
years  would  not  exhaust  the  stock.    Of  iron, 
so  far  as  utility  is  concerned,  the  most  precious 
of  the  metals,  there  are  vast  dq)ositB  every- 
where in  ihe  Mississippi  yalley,  along  the  cen- 
tral axis  of  the  country.    Some  of  them  are 
prodigious.    There  is  a  mountain  in  Miasoori 
500  feet  in  height,  and  miles  in  circuit,  almost 
wholly  composed  of  iron.    The  abundance  of 
it  is  even  greater  in  the  r^on  of  Lake  Sqie- 
rior;  and  it  is  also  riddv,  tiiough  less  io- 
fusely,  scattered  over  the  Atlantic  slope.  The 
lead  formations  in  the  ^eat  central  faUey  oc- 
cupy 3,000  square  miles,    annually  yiddinjf 
more  than  20,000  tons.    The  copper  dqrasits 
in  the  wide  regions  of  the  north-west  are  still 
more  extensive,  affording  thousands  of  tons 
every  year,  though  the  exploration  is  but  jo^ 
begun ;  and  some  of  the  Southern  States  are 
found  to  be  still  richer  in  this  metal.   To  tKf 
nothing  of  silver,  sdnc,  and  other  metab  used  is 
the  economy  of  civilized  life,  gold  is  foosd  all 
along  the  eastern  slope  from  Texas  to  C^mada, 
in  many  places  prontably  mined ;  while,  oo 
our  Pacific  slope,  it  is  so  lavishly  difiiued,  that 
there  is  enough  to  reward  the  industry,  and 
excite  the  greed,  of  generations  to  come. 

in.  Commerce, — ^The  mtemal  traffic  is  b& 
vend  all  computation.  Its  statistics  are  too 
huge  to  be  meddled  with.  The  active  tnosftr 
of  property  to  and  from  all  portions  of  the 
land,  and  the  exchange  of  values  in  crude  and 
manufactured  articles,  employ  and  reward  an 
inconceivable  amount  of  industiy  and  capital* 
To  sa^  nothing  of  the  traction  on  oommoo 
roads,  illimitable  for  extent  and  ramificationt 
and  of  the  freightage  on  oar  immense  ^ystao 
of  railways  and  canals,  the  tonnage  of  the 
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steamboats  oecnpied  with  our  inland  trade  is 
more  than  400,000  tons. 

Our  foreign  trade  is  also  condncted  upon 
an  enormous  scale,  employing  above  4,000,000 
of  shipping  in  the  transportation  of  above 
400,000,000  in  value  of  imports  and  exports. 
Our  sails  are  courting  every  breeze  that  blows, 
and  seeking  every  shore.  Our  sinuous  coast 
aflbrds  abundance  of  bays  and  harbors  for 
these  floating  bridges  and  ferries  of  the  sea. 
The  winds  and  the  waves  are  wafting  to  us  the 
commodities  of  the  world.  Our  merchant- 
princes  and  maritime  adventurers  are  con- 
tinually extending  the  range  and  magnitude 
of  their  enterprizes. 

rV.  Population, — Since  the  revolution,  when 
it  was  but  little  more  than  3,000,000,  it  has 
swelled,  at  the  last  census,  in  1850,  to  more 
than  23,000,000.  At  each  decennial  census, 
'fltnoe  1790,  it  has  been  found  that  the  increase 
has  been  at  a  rate  so  surprisingly  uniform,  that 
we  can  safely  estimate  its  increase  for  future 
periods.  By  the  year  1875,  it  will  be  close 
upon  50,000,000,  and  will  far  exceed  100,000,- 
000  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Even  then,  it  will  not  be  a  densely  peopled 
country,  being  capable  of  sustaining  a  far 
greater  population  than  that.  We  have  now, 
on  the  average,  but  seven  inhabitants  to  each 
square  mile  of  territory.  In  Qreat  Britain, 
there  are  223  to  the  sauare  mile.  If  this  coun- 
try becomes  only  one  naif  as  populous,  we  shall 
have  350,000,000.  As  yet,  but  one-fourteenth 
part  of  our  land  is  occupied  at  all.  But  the 
immigration  from  all  parts  of  the  world  brings 
half  a  million  every  year  to  fill  the  vacant 
space ;  while,  in  the  same  time,  even  a  larger 
number  is  born  upon  the  soil.  Thus,  our  wide- 
spread territory  is  rapidly  rescued  from  the 
dominion  of  savage  nature,  and  is  replenished 
with  a  population  intelligent  and  active,  brave 
and  firee,  full  of  the  republican  spirit,  glowing 
with  patriotic  fire,  ana  waxing  bold  as  to  their 
country's  glorious  destiny,  and  the  part  she  is 
yet  to  act  m  propagating  among  the  nations  a 
nobler  system  of  politieid  and  social  life. 

V.  Pviblic  PForib.— The  old  historic  empires 
fell  to  pieces,  like  uncemented  masses  of  ma- 
sonry, by  their  weight.  Their  magnificent 
capitals,  the  seat  of  power  and  the  heart  of 
government,  could  not,  with  their  mightiest 
tiirobbings,  send  out  and  draw  back  a  quick 
and  healUiful  circulation  through  their  remoter 
members.  But  this  fatal  difficulty  is  quite 
remedied  for  us,  by  those  modem  means  of 
inter-oommunication,  whereby  the  pulsing  life- 
blood  of  our  grand  confederation  is  earned  in 
full  vi^or  to  the  most  distant  bounds  of  our 
sovereignty.  Cheap  postage  keeps  up  a  con- 
stant ripple  along  the  innumerable  mail-routes, 
whose  branching  veins  run,  like  a  vascular  net- 
work, over  the  whole  body  politic.  The  aggre- 
gate of  mail-service  under  contract  for  the  pre- 
sent year  is  more  than  200,000  miles.  24,000 
miles  of  tel^^ph-wires,  like  a  vital  nervous 


system,  with  its  numerous  ganglionic  centres, 
carry  instant  sensibility  to  every  chief  limb 
and  member ;  so  that  all  parts  of  the  nation 
are  touched  at  once  by  the  same  sympathies, 
and  excited  by  the  same  volitions.  15,000 
miles  of  completed  railroad,  and  as  many  more 
in  the  course  of  construction,  like  iron  sinews 
of  vast  strength  and  wondrous  flexibility,  are 
linking  joint  with  joint ;  and,  compacting  the 
whole  by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  are 
giving  to  the  hu^e  body  corporate  a  ready 
command  over  all  its  movements  and  resources. 
On  land  and  water,  the  steam-power,  with  hot 
breath,  inflates  the  lungs  with  vital  energy, 
and  breathes  through  all  the  nation  an  ani- 
mating principle,  which  puts  vigor  into  every 
muscle,  and  sharpens  every  sense.  For  all  the 
practical  purposes  of  locomotion,  and  inter- 
course and  business  interests,  and  political 
efficiency  and  military  operation,  this  country, 
notwithstanding  its  recent  prodigious  annexa- 
tions of  territory,  is  not  one-tenUi  as  large  as 
it  was  thirty  vears  ago.  Quick  as  her  growth 
has  been,  still  more  rapid  is  the  diffusion  of 
her  working  power,  ana  the  concentration  of 
hergoveming  captacity. 

Vl.  Geographical  Position, — The  oceans 
which  for  ages  separated  tiiis  continent,  and 
hid  its  existence  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
have  now  become  broad  and  easy  highways  of 
intercourse  with  all  nations.  Nearly  every 
pagan,  papal,  and  Mohammedan  land  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  may  be  reached  by  lines  of 
communication  almost  direct,  drawn  from  our 
eastern,  western,  or  southern  ports.  Along 
these  lines  of  marine  travel  immigration  is 
pouring  in  its  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands, 
while  our  people  are  passing  out  by  the  same 
lines,  scattering  themselves  everywhere  in  pros- 
ecuting all  the  great  material,  intellectual,  and 
religious  interests  of  life.  Our  country  pre- 
sents one  front  to  the  civilization  of  Europe 
and  the  degradation  of  Africa,  and  another 
front  to  the  barbaric  wealth  of  Asia  and  the 
luxuriant  isles  of  the  southern  seas,  and  offers 
to  mediate  among  them  all.  On  her  north 
flank,  she  lifts  a  mighty  arm  of  warning  and 
menace  against  the  aggressive  despotism  of 
Russia ;  and  on  her  southern  side,  she  is  be- 
ginning to  stretch  out  a  hand  of  help  towards 
the  distracted  governments  and  the  sweeping 
solitudes  of  the  otfafer  American  continent 
The  four  corners  of  the  heavens  seem  to  be 
bending  towards  her,  to  lift  her  to  the  highest 
sphere  of  moral  and  political  influence  over  all 
tne  globe.  Her  very  location  on  the  map  of 
the  world  seems  to  mark  her  out  as  /  the 
^lory  of  all  lands,"  "*  an  eternal  excellency,  a 
joy  of  many  generations." 

VIL  Peculiar  character  of  the  veopU4 — 
Prominent  and  ofiensive  as  its  faults  may 
sometimes  be,  we  find  in  the  very  genius 
of  the  people  strong  elements  of  national 
power  and  influence  in  the  world.  It  is 
said,  that  the  most  fertile  soils  are  made  by 
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the  commixture  of  earths  obtained  by  the 
crumbling  of  different  kinds  of  rock.  And 
the  different  races  of  men  sending  hither  their 
most  resolute  and  venturous  spirits,  have  blend- 
ed the  more  active  traits  of  their  several  na- 
tionalities in  a  new  and  highly  enei^etic  and 
practical  type  of  the  human  kind.  When  the 
oeloved  Lafayette  made  his  triumphal  pro- 
gress through  this  country  in  1825,  he  was 
asked  by  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  what 
nation  of  the  old  world  we  most  resembled  ? 
The  bystanders  expected,  that  in  one  of  his 
neatly  turned  compliments  he  would  liken  us 
to  his  own  "  beautiful  France ;"  but  the  smil- 
ing veteran  replied  :  "  Sir,  the  American  is  an 
Englishman  reinforced  I "  To  the  original 
Ahglo-Saxon  stock,  with  the  old  British  har- 
dihood and  steadiness  stimulated  by  freer  scope 
for  activity,  there  is  an  in-wrought  re-inforce- 
ment  of  the  more  mobile  and  versatile  spirits 
of  other  European  races.  Puritan,  Covenant- 
er, Huguenot,  Hollander,  and  many  more,  have 
mixed  their  firmness,  their  vivacity,  their  piety 
and  other  active  ingredients  in  our  national 
composition.  Our  people  have  a  wondrous 
talent  for  self-government  and  social  organiza- 
tion anywhere,  and  at  the  shortest  notice.  So 
completely  is  the  government  the  ofi&pring  of 
the  public  sentiment  and  will,  that  if  the  mat- 
ter were  to  be  put  to  the  vote  to-morrow,  not 
a  thousand  ballots  among  millions  would  be 
cast  in  favor  of  any  essential  change  in  the 
form  of  government.  Such  a  government  has 
no  need  of  any  standing  armv  to  maintain  it 
at  home,  and  we  have  never  had  one  for  that 
purpose.  Where,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  is 
there  a  form  of  government  so  firmly  and 
safely  established  as  ours  ?  It  is  wonderful  to 
see  the  peaceful  party  revolutions,  which,  even 
after  the  most  violent  political  agitations,  are 
BO  calmy  acquiesced  in,  at  our  great  periodic 
elections.  The  power  of  the  nation  is  trans- 
ferred to  new  hands  at  the  bidding  of  a  ma- 
jority of  one  vote,  as  quietly  as  at  that  of  a 
million.  In  all  the  settled  parts  of  the  country, 
the  authority  of  the  law  and  the  magistracy  is 
acquiesced  in  by  the  native  population,  with- 
out a  thought  of  resistance,  and  without  a 
show  of  force.  All  the  mobs  and  popular  tu- 
mults which  have  occurred  in  the  Atlantic 
States  for  the  last  half  century,  if  taken  to- 
gether, would  not  equal  for  violence  the  famous 
"no-popery  mob,"  headed  by  Lord  George 
Gordon,  at  London,  in  1780. 

Our  nation  has  proved  itself  able  thus  far, 
by  the  Divine  blessing,  to  absorb  and  assimi- 
late a  vast  amount  of  foreign  immigration.  It 
abounds  in  inventive  talent,  in  the  faculty  of 
adaptation  to  circumstances,  in  practical  effi- 
ciency, and  in  tireless  industry.  As  such  a 
people  advance  in  wealth  and  industry,  it 
must  roll  an  enormous  weight  into  the  "  ba- 
lance of  power,"  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  popular  voice  uttered  from  this 
continent,  will,  ere  long,  speak  in  tones  of  de- 


cision in  the  arbitrament  of  tbe  great  political 
questions  which  agitate  tbe  world.  May  it 
be  a  voice  of  truth  and  love,  as  well  as  power! 

YIU.    EducatiorL—T\i%  statistics  of   this 
subject  are  so  great  as  to  crowd  themselTes 
out  of  the  narrow  space  that  could  be  afiwded 
here.    We  have  160  colleges  and  theological 
seminaries,  all  bat  14  of  them  FrotestaQt ;  and 
with  very  few  exceptions,  and  these  not  infi- 
del,  under    decidedly    evangelical   auspices. 
They  have  20,000  students  under  more  than 
1,000  professors.    In  at  least  12  of  the  States, 
the  public  school  system,  which  oflfera  gratui- 
tous instruction  to  every  child,  is  established 
by  law.    In  many  of  these  States  it  is  all  but 
impossible  to  find  an  adult  native  of  either  sex 
who  cannot  read  and  write.    This  s^iem  of 
free  schools  is  constantly  rising  in  efficiency,  in 
importance,  and  in  public  estimation.   It  is 
spreading  into  the  States  contiguous ;  and  it 
can  hardly  be,  in  course  of  time,  but  it  will 
be  adopted  in  all.    In  the  .new  States  of  the 
West  tnere  are  reservations  of  the  poblie  lands 
set  apart  for  this  object,  which  will  form  a 
most  munificent  endowment.    In  the  Sosday- 
schools  sustained  by  different  branches  of  the 
church,  3,000,000  of  children  and  youth  are 
taught  '*  the  first  principles  of  Uie  oracles  of 
God."    It  is  a  most  gratifying  fact  that  this 
immense  array  of  means  for  the  right  tnuoiog 
of  "  young  America "    is  almost  wholly  ad- 
ministered by  men  of  high  moral  feeling,  and 
generally  of  strong  religious  principle.   But 
even  this  mighty  enginery  for  mental  discipiioe 
will  not  suffice  for  the  ssdTety  of  our  coantry, 
unless  true  religion  shall  keep  pace  with  its 
progress,  and  guide  it  to  right  results. 

IX.  Religion. — ^The  grand  idea  of  full  reli- 
gious liberty  is  to  leave  religion  entirdy  to  it- 
self, except  so  far  as  it  may  be  neoeasary  to 
protect  it  from  violence,  lliis  idea  was  early 
introduced,  and  in  time  won  complete  ascendan- 
cy. It  has  now  few  enemies,  unless  it  may  be 
among  the  more  bigoted  part  of  the  adherents 
to  the  Bomish  hierarchy.  We  have  now  i* 
ther  more  than  12  Protestants  to  every  Fa^t, 
and  this  majority  is  ever  increasing.  The 
spirit  of  Popery  is  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
our  people,  and  of  their  history  and  lostito- 
tions,  that  Bomanism  would  rapidly  dry  np 
but  for  the  streams  of  immigration  rannii^ 
over  from  so-called  Catholic  JBorope.  Their 
best-informed  ecclesiastics  represent  that  one- 
half  of  all  the  children  born  in  this  coantry, 
fall  oif  from  their  communion.  So,  too,  infi- 
delity, which  has  never  been  very  prevaloit  in 
this  country,  has  been  on  the  wane  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  among  the  in- 
born population ;  and  like  Popeiy,  depends 
mostly  for  its  continuance  on  foreign  inafor' 
tation. 

The  supporting  of  religion  on  the  vohmtaiy 
system  has  worked  welL  Never,  nnce  tk 
primitive  age  of  the  martyrB,  has  there  been 
an  experiment  so  sucoeBsfal  and  insfaructiTV. 
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Nothing  tries  the  Btrength  of  this  system  more 
thoronghly  than  the  baildin?  of  churches  to 
meet  the  growing  wants  of  the  people.  And 
yet  the  careful  estimates  of  Dr.  Baird  show 
that  more  than  3,000,000  of  dollars  are  ex- 
pended for  this  purpose  alone  in  each  year. 
The  last  census  proves  that  there  were  then 
over  36,000  church  edifices  by  actual  enumer- 
ation ;  and  also  that  in  these  there  were  al- 
most 14,000,000  of  sittings,  sufficient,  if  these 
buildings  were  located  as  the  population  is,  to 
accommodate  nearly  two-thirds  of  it,  which  is 
quite  as  much  as  could  be  in  attendance  at  one 
time.  The  amount  thus  voluntarily  invested 
in  church-property  was  over  $86,000,000  in 
1850 ;  and,  by  this  time,  can  be  little,  if  at  all, 
short  of  $100,000,000.  By  careful  estimates, 
it  is  found  that  during  the  la.st  year  above  nine 
millions  of  dollars  were  expended  in  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  churches,  such  as  the  sus- 
tentation  of  ministers,  kc. ;  three  millions 
more  in  the  erection  of  new  houses  of  worship ; 
and  two  millions  and  a  half  in  the  various 
missionary  and  benevolent  operations  of  all 
denominations ;  making  in  all  a  self-imposed 
tax  of  not  far  from  fi^ecn  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  support  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  spread 
of  its  institutions.  So  much  for  leaving  the 
€k>spel  to  its  own  vital  resources,  and  to  the 
blessing  of  Him,  who  gave  it  to  make  men 
liberal  and  free  like  Himself.  These  expendi- 
tures have  not  been  in  vain.  God  has  made 
them,  as  we  shall  sec,  of  great  effect  in  pro- 
moting the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  nation. 
Yet,  the  sum  so  expended  the  last  year,  great 
w  it  seems  in  the  aggregate,  is  not  burthen- 
some  by  any  means.  It  is  but  one  dollar  upon 
every  four  hundred  of  the  valuation  of  im- 

f  roved  lands,  or  one  quarter  of  one  per  cent, 
t  is  but  one  -dollar  upon  every  sixty  of  the 
valuation  of  only  the  agricultural  products  of 
the  country  for  the  same  year. 

In  the  flrst  fifty  years  of  this  century,  the 
population  of  the  United  States  increased  a 
little  less  than  fourfold  and  a  half.  During  the 
same  time,  as  appears  by  their  several  statis- 
tics, the  number  of  members  in  the  various 
churches  called  Evangelical,  has  increased 
nearly  tenfold.  That  is  to  say,  the  church 
membership  has  increased  more  than  twice  as 
fast  as  the  population.  If  these  rates  of  in- 
crease shall  continue  the  same  for  the  next 
fifty  years,  the  whole  adult  population  of  the 
United  States  must  be  included  in  these 
churches  before  the  century  is  ended.  Where 
is  there  in  the  world  another  field  which  can 
show  such  wonderful  religious  prosperity?  "  It 
is  the  Lord's  doing ;  and  it  is  marvelous  in  our 
eyes !'' 

X.  Pauperism  and  Crime. — In  the  year  end- 
ing June  Ist,  1850,  the  whole  number  who  re- 
ceived aid  as  paupers  in  the  United  States  was 
135,000.  These  were  less  than  one  in  a  hun- 
dred of  the  free  population  ;  and  of  these  above 
68,000,  or  more  than  half,  were  foreigners. 


The  native  paupers  were  not  two-fifths  of  one 
per  cent,  in  the  population.  This  indicates 
that  there  is  an  abundance  of  the  means  of 
subsistence  here ;  and  that  this  ought  to  take 
away  from  the  inducement  to  commit  crimes 
against  property.  The  whole  number  of  per- 
sons convicted  of  crime  during  the  year  above- 
mentioned,  was  about  27,000.  This  is  a  sad 
array ;  and  such  a  host  of  culprits  may  seem 
to  iudicate  a  low  standard  of  morality.  But, 
happily  for  the  reputation  of  our  country,  it  is, 
found  that  14,000  of  these  malefactors  are 
foreign-born ;  so  that  there  are  eight  times  as 
many  criminals  from  our  foreign,  as  from  our 
native,  population,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  each.  Very  many  of  the  native  criminab 
are  the  children  of  foreign-bom  parents,  and 
ought  to  be  classed  with  those  who  trained 
them.  Our  stock,  both  of  paupers  and  crimi- 
nals, would  be  admirably  small,  were  it  not 
for  the  constant  supplies  with  which  we  are 
furnished  by  the  nations  of  the  old  world. 

Most  of  the  European  immigrants,  (seven- 
eighths  of  them.)  settle  in  the  free  States  ;  and 
hence  the  larger  proportion  of  poverty  and 
crime  to  be  found  in  those  States.  The  im- 
migrants are  also  prone  to  locate  themselves 
in  the  large  cities  of  the  free  North  and  West, 
whose  alms-houses  and  jails  are  almost  wholly 
filled  by  the  imbecility  and  demoralization  of 
the  lower  orders  of  European  society.  Thus, 
in  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  New  Jersey,  it 
was  found,  last  year,  that  all  the  inmates  of  the 
pooi^houso  were  Irish ;  and  of  a  larger  num- 
ber who  received  out-door  relief,  all  were 
foreigners  but  tu>o.  Of  4,000  charged  with 
minor  offences  before  the  city  police,  only  80 
were  native  Americans. 

The  prospects  of  our  large  cities  would  be 
gloomy  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  moral  ener- 
gy of  the  resident  natives,  and  their  prompt- 
ness to  aid  in  the  execution  of  the  laws.  There 
is  also  at  work  among  them  a  vast  amount  of 
organized  benevolent  effort,  working  with 
silent  and  unrecognized  power,  but  with  the 
noblest  results,  for  the  relief  of  the  miserable, 
the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  the  reclaiming 
of  the  profligate,  and  the  prevention  of  crime. 
Numerous  voluntary  associations  for  these 
purposes,  besides  the  various  churches,  are  en- 
gaged in  these  objects  with  remarkable  wis- 
dom and  zeal ;  and  the  ramifications  of  their 
influence  reach  all  parts  of  the  mass  of  suffer- 
ing, ignorance,  and  vice. 

The  temperance  reform^  which  began  here 
some  25  or  30  years  ago,  has  wrought  its  won- 
ders; and,  ere  this,  would  have  won  what 
mi^ht  be  called  a  complete  victory,  but  for  the 
resistance  it  meets  from  the  Irish  and  Germans 
among  us.  Already  several  of  the  States 
have  adopted  and  rigorously  enforced  a  system 
of  prohibitory  legislation,  aiming  at  the  en- 
tire suppression  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquors  as  a  beverage.  Other  States  are  on 
the  point  of  adopting  the  same  protectiva 
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policy  a^iDst  this  prolific  soorce  of  penury 
and  crime. 

Among  the  means  by  which  it  has  pleased 
God  mainly  to  sustain  the  spiritual  life  and 
moral  health  of  this  great  and  growing  nation, 
the  highest  place  must  be  assigned  to  what 
are  called  "  revivals  of  rdigion"  The  numer- 
ical statistics  of  these  can  only  be  tabled  by 
recording  angels,  and  fully  published  at  the 
jad^ent  da^.  But  the  men  among  us  best 
qualified  to  judge  of  their  power,  extent,  and 
fruits,  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  them  as  the 
salvation  of  America. — Rev.  A.  W.  McGlure. 

UNITED  BRETHREN'S  MISSIONS: 
Early  in  the  history  of  the  Moravian  Brethren 
they  were  baptized  with  the  missionary  spirit 
Count  Zinzendorf,  having  resigned  his  civil 
dignities  and  become  a  minister  of  the  Breth- 
ren's Church,  devoted  himself,  with  his  whole 
estate,  to  the  diffbsion  of  the  Qospel,  in  con- 
nection with  that  church.  Having  been, 
through  false  accusations,  banished  from  Sax- 
ony, on  receiving  the  elector's  order  to  quit  the 
kingdom,  he  mcude  the  following  characteristic 
remark,  which  contains  the  ^erme  of  the  future 
missionary  history  of  the  Moravian  Church  : 
"  Now  we  must  collect  a  Congregation  of  Pil- 
grims^  and  train  laborers  to  go  forth  into  all 

THE  WORLD,  AND   PREACH  ChRIST  AND   HIS  SAL- 
VATION."   "  Viewing  the  Brethren's  Church  as 
a  society  revived  by  the  Lord,  for  the  special 
purnose  of  diffusing  the  Gospel  throughout  the 
world,  Zinzendorf  considered  himself  solemnly 
pledged  to  see  to  it,  that  this,  its  destination, 
should  be  carefully  attended  to,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  faithfully  executed.    When  banished 
from  Saxony,  he  saw  no  other  way  for  obtain- 
ing the  proposed  end,  than  by  having,  besides 
his  own  family,  those  persons  constantly  about 
him  who  were  under  preparation  for  service  in 
the  church.    These  were  occasionally  joined 
by  missionaries  who  had  returned  from  pagan 
countries,  and  bv  Brethren,  who  had  come 
back  from  their  aeputations  to  different  parts 
of  Christendom,  and  who  mostly  remained 
with  the  Count,  till  they  resumed  their  former 
employment,  or  received  new  appointments. 
These  persons  constituted  the  Congi-egation  of 
PilgrimSj  which,  strictly  speaking,  was  never 
stationary ;  for,  whenever  the  Count  changed 
his  place  of  residence,  the  greater  part  of  the 
company  followed  him.    Special  attention  was 
paid  to  the  design  of  their  Institution;  and 
for  this  purpose,  days  and  even  weeks  were 
sometimes  occupied  in  conferences^  for  deliber- 
ating on  subjects  bearing  on  the  enlargement 
of  Christ's  kingdom." 

When  the  refugees  on  Count  Zinzendorf's 
estates,  scarcely  amounting  to  600  persons — 
where  they  had  themselves  just  found  rest  from 
suffering,  and  were  beginning  to  build  a  church 
and  habitations,  where  there  had  previously 
been  a  wilderness, — the  missionary  spirit  was 
sent  down  upon  them  with  such  constraining 
influence,  that  within  the  short  period  of  ten 


years,  they  had  sent  missionaries  to  Si  Tbo> 
mas  and  St.  Croix  in  the  West  Indies,  to 
Greenland,  to  the  Indians  in  North  and  Soath 
America,  to  Lapland,  to  Tartary,  to  Aiders, 
to  Western  Africa,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  to  Ceylon ;  as  they  did  subsequently  to 
others  of  the  West  India  Islands,  to  Persia,  to 
Egypt,  to  Labrador,  and  to  India.  In  several 
of  these  countries,  their  attempts  to  Gbristiao- 
ize  and  civilize  have  proved  unsuccessful.  In 
some  instances  the  missionaries  sent  out  never 
reached  the  places  of  their  destination ;  and 
in  others,  the  political  state  of  the  country,  to 
which  they  went,  rendered  their  immediate  re- 
turn an  imperious  duty ;  and  in  several  caseS) 
they  were  compelled  to  relinquish  their  bener- 
olent  designs,  after  years  of  patient  perseve- 
rance and  heroic  fortitude,  spent  in  fniitless 
endeavors  to  impress  the  wretched  natives  with 
the  importance  of  the  Gospel.  Going  forth  as 
hardy  pioneers,  who  penetrate  the  thickest 
forest,  unrestrained  by  dangers  and  privations, 
their  eajrlier  missionaries  submitted  to  the  most 

Eainful  sacrifices  in  order  to  communicate  the 
lessings  of  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen. 
The  missions  of  the  United  Brethren  in  for- 
eign countries  had  their  origin  in  a  Providen- 
tial circumstance,  which  directed  the  attention 
of  the  Brethren  to  the  condition  of  slaves  in 
the  West  Indies.  Count  Zinzendorf  being  in 
Copenhagen  in  1731,  some  of  his  domestics  be- 
came acquainted  with  a  black  man  named  An- 
thony, who  told  them  of  the  suffcrin^fs  of  the 
slaves  on  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  and  of  their 
earnest  desire  to  be  instructed  in  the  way  of 
salvation.  The  Count  was  deeply  affected'  by 
the  statements  of  Anthony,  and  on  his  return 
to  Herrnhut  mentioned  them  to  his  coD£rrega- 
tion.  The  zeal  of  the  Brethren  was  awakened 
for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  and  they  de- 
termined, at  whatever  cost,  to  ^nd  a  mission  to 
the  slaves,  in  whose  condition  they  had  become 
so  deeply  interested ;  and  in  the  following  year 
two  brethren  sailed  for  the  Danish  I^ands. 
And  such  was  their  devotion  to  the  work  that, 
having  heard  that  they  could  not  otherwiiie 
have  access  to  the  slaves,  they  went  with  the 
determination  of  submitting  to  be  themiselvcs 
enslaved,  that  they  might  have  the  opportnoity 
of  teaching  the  poor  captive  Africans  the  way 
of  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and 
Satan.  Although  this  sacrifice  was  not  re- 
quired of  them,  they  still  maintained  them- 
selves by  manual  labor,  under  a  tropical  sun, 
emnloying  every  opportunity  for  conversing 
witn  the  heathen.  A  similar  zeal  characterised 
the  first  missionaries  to  Greenland,  in  173S. 
While  at  Copenhagen,  Count  Pless,  who  was 
much  interested  for  them,  asked  them  how 
they  intended  to  procure  a  livelihood  in  Green- 
land? Unacquainted  with  the  situation  and 
climate  of  the  country,  the  misionaries  replied, 
"By  the  labor  of  our  hands,  and  God's  bless- 
ing ;"  adding,  that  they  would  build  a  honse, 
and  cultivate  a  piece  of  land,  not  wishing  to 
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1  the  earth,  and  lodge  there."  So  snc' 
uHiiiil  has  ih'u,  miasioD  b^n,  that  nearly  llie 
Thole  of  the  Greenland  population  in  " 
neighborhood  of  the  ietUentents  lus  been 
Terted  to  Chriitiaoity. 

The  following  short  notice  of  the  Doctrine 
and  CoDStitution  of  the  Morarian  Brcthreo' 
Cborcb,  as  far  as  tbe;  afiect  the  missioua,  ma; 
Dot  be  misplaced  here.  It  is  the  conataot  ain 
of  their  missionaries  to  make  known  "  Chris 
and  Him  cruciSed."  Their  motto  is:  "To 
bumble  the  sinner,  to  exalt  tbe  Sarioor,  and 
promote  holiness." 

The  internal  regnlatioos  are  the  same  .  . 
ever;  mission.  Sacn  heathen  as  from  tbe  bear- 
ing of  tbe  Qospel,  or  the  priTate  conversa 

of  the  missiooaries,  are  led  to  serious  n 

tions,  and  desire  their  names  to  be  put  down, 
for  further  iiistructioo,  are  called  new  ptople, 
and  reckoned  to  the  class  of  catechumens.  If 
the;  remain  steadfast  in  their  resolutions  to 
forsake  heathenism,  and  d(sire  baptism,  tbe; 
are  considered  as  candidates  for  that  ordinance ; 
and  after  previous  instruction,  are  baptized. 
If  their  coudact  proves  consistent  with  their 
professions,  tbcy  at  length  become  candidates 
for  the  commuuioD,  and  finally  communicants. 
When  the  numbv  of  converts  is  very  large, 
assistants  are  chosen,  who  have  particular  dis- 
tricts affiigned  them,  in  which  they  visit  the 
people,  attend  to  the  poor,  the  sick  and  inGrm, 
and  are  occasionall;  employed  to  hold  mect- 
JDgH,  and  to  preach  at  the  ou^MMts. 

Tbe  external  regulations  vary  in  the  differ- 
ent missions.  Among  free  heathen,  as  inUrcen- 
laod.  North  America,  South  Africa,  Ac.,  meet 
of  the  converts  live  together  in  regular  settle- 
ments, and  thus  enjoy  the  advantages  of  vari- 
ous regulations  for  promoting  their  progress  it) 
Bpiritiwl  knowledge,  and  in  civilization,  which 
regulations  are  impracticable  in  missions 
among  slaves. 

Church  discipline  is  exercised  without  re- 
mtect  of  persons ;  and  consists  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  offence,  either  in  eicluaioo 
from  the  meetings  of  the  baptized,  or  in  sus- 
pension from  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  in  totaJ 
separation  from  the  church. 

The  general  superintendence  of  the  missions 
is  vested  in  the  synods  of  the  church.  But,  as 
these  are  convened  only  occasionally,  the  el- 
ders' conference  has  the  oversight  of  the  mis- 
eioPL.  The  mi^ionary  scrrice  is  ia  the  strictest 
sense,  voluntary.  An;  person  desirous  of  en- 
gaging in  it,  makes  known  his  wishes  to  the 
directors ;  and  if,  after  being  informed  of  the 
difficulties  aud  dangers  attending  the  life  of  a 
missionary,  his  resolution  remains  fixed,  he  is 
considered  a  candidate  for  the  service.  Should 
he  evcoluully  feel  any  reluctance,  he  is  at  fnll 
liberty  cither  to  accept  or  decline  an;  proposal 
or  call,  which  ma;  be  uflcred  him. 


The  Brethren's  Chnrch  has  no  permanent 

fund  for  the  missions.  They  are  maintained 
by  voluntary  contributions  collected  mostly  at 
staled  times  in  their  congregations  ;  and  also 
b;  the  many  female,  young  men's,  and  juvenile 
missionary  societies  in  the  church.  Not  able, 
however,  to  raise  one  half  of  tbe  sum  annually 
required,  friends,  and  societies  in  other  Chris- 
tian communities  have  hitherto  been  most 
liberal  in  their  donations. 

The  Moraviuis  now  have  IT  settlements  and 
congrt^tions  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  with 
46  nome  mission  stations.  Tbe  aggregate 
number  of  persons  in  these  congregations  is 


5,900.    They  have 


^lei; 


Nisky,  Goodenberg,  Gnadenfrc;,  Ncusalz,  Nen- 
wied,  tCoenigsfcId,  and  ZeysL  There  is  also  a 
high-school  at  Nisky,  and  a  college  for  trail*, 
log  candidates  for  the  ministry  at  Gnadenfeld. 
In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  they  have  34 
settlements  and  congrt^ations,  with  six  homo 
on  stations  in  Ireland,  and  a  membership 
of  5,000.  They  have  institutions  fur  tbe  edu- 
cation of  youth  at  Fulocck,  Uomcsal,  MirGcId, 
Ockbrook,  Bodford,  Tytherton  and  Gracehill. 
In  the  United  States,  they  have  28  settlements 
and  congn^ations,  with  home  missionary  sIa- 
lions  in  Pljiladk-lphia,  Green  Bay,  Sturgeon 
Bay,  amoBg  tbe  Norwcgiaris,  Now  York,  Olng, 

Id  Richland.     Their  institutions  of  learning 

tbe  United  States  are  at  Nazareth,  Bethle- 
hem. Litiz,  and  Salem. 

They  now  have  missions  in  Urcenland,  La- 
brador, Danish  West  India  Islands,  Jamaica, 
Antigua,  St.  Kitts,  Burbadoes,  Tobago,  Suri- 
nam, South  Africa,  Australia,  and  the  North 
American  Indians. 

Missions  have  been  ondertnkcu  by  the  Bre- 
thrcp,  at  various  periods,  and  abandoned  as 
unsuccessful,  in  Lapland,  in  Siberia,  among 
the  Jews  in  Amsterdam,  among  the  gypsies  \  in 
Guinea,  in  Egypt,  in  Tranouebar,  in  Ceylon, 
in  Persia,  in  the  West  lodics,  and  in  bonth 
America. 

The  following  table  exhibits  tbo  present 
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The  whole  namber  of  missionanes  employed 
by  the  Xfnited  Brethren,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  their  operations,  is  1947, — 1150  males 
and  797  females.  643  of  these  have  died  in 
the  mission  service :  9  of  whom  have  deceased 
on  journeys  made  during  service,  11  on  the 
journey  out,  and  2  on  the  way  home ;  22  met 
with  an  untimclv  end,  mostly  by  8hii)wreck  ; 
one  was  murdered  by  tiie  Esquimaux  in  Lab- 
rador, and  one  by  the  Indians  near  Gnaden- 
huttcn,  and  10  were  shot  or  burned  to  death 
on  the  Mahoney,  in  North  America. 

That  so  small  a  body  of  Christians  should 
have  accomplished  so  much  missionary  labor, 
is  truly  wonderful.  Tct,  the  fact  does  but 
show  what  might  be  done  by  the  whole  Pro- 
testant Church,  were  they  to  enter  upon  the 
work  of  evangelizing  the  world,  with  tne  same 
singleness  of  purpose  and  spirit  of  consecration 
which  have,  from  the  beginning,  distinguished 
this  little  band  of  brethren. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  ag- 
gregate receipts  of  the  United  Brethren's  Mis- 
sions from  their  commencement  We  give 
the  income  of  several  years,  which  will  enable 
the  reader  to  judge  of  the  average  receipts : 

1848 £12,442"| 

its JJ'JgfATerHe  for  four  yean,  £12,640. 

1852 13,051  J 

The  London  Association  in  aid  of  the  Missions 
nf  the  United  Brethren,  which  has  existed  for 
thirty-six  years,  contributes  to  their  funds  be- 
tween £4,000  and  £5,000  annually,  which  is 
included  in  the  amounts  above  stated.  Con- 
sidering the  extent  of  the  Brethren's  operar 
tions,  it  seems  unaccountable  that  thev  should 
be  able  to  maintain  them  with  so  small  an  ex- 

Senditure.  They  have,  however,  been  con- 
noted, so  far  as  practicable,  on  the  self-sus- 
taining principle.  Their  missions  are  "  settle- 
ments," containing  farmers  and  artizans,  who 
live  on  lands  belonging  to  the  mission,  and,  by 
their  labor,  contribute  to  its  support.  With 
80  small  a  body,  possessing  such  slender  means, 
this  plan  appears  to  have  been  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity, like  that  of  Paul's  laboring  with  his 
hands  while  preaching  to  the  heathen.  But, 
with  the  wealth  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Protestant  churches,  it  must  oe  the  height  of 
injustice  to  send  a  man  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  the  heathen  ''  at  his  own  charges ; "  as  it  is, 
aIsOi  the  poorest  economy  to  employ  men  capa- 
ble of  doing  missionary  work,  in  laboring  for 
their  own  bread.— //o/mes's  Historu  of  the  Mis- 
mns  of  the  United  Bret^iren  ;  Moravian  Mis- 
sionary Atlas. 

VALVERTY  (OODOOPXTfT)  :  A  star 
Hon  of  the  American  Board  in  Ceylon. 

VAN  DIEMAN'S  LAND  :  See  Tasmania, 

VARANY  :  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  in  the  Jaffna  district,  Ceylon,  a  little 
east  of  Oodooville. 

VABTABED:    A   religious   teacher,  or 


doctor  of  divinity,  amon^  the  Annenun& 
This  deme  is  conferred  with  the  solemnities 
of  ordmation,  and  those  who  receive  it  are 
appealed  to  in  all  religious  debates.  They 
preach  in  the  churches,  reconcile  di^rences, 
and  exert  themselves  to  maintain  the  Arme- 
nian creed.  They  are  supported  by  the  yolan- 
tary  contributions  of  their  hearers,  and  of 
those  who  apply  to  them  for  the  dedsion  of 
any  religious  question. 

VeDAS  :  The  sacred  books  of  the  Hin- 
doos, believed  to  be  revealed  by  God,  and 
called  immortal.  They  are  considered  as  the 
fountain  of  all  knowledge,  human  and  divine. 
They  are  four  in  numl^r,  the  principal  piut 
being  that  which  explains  the  duties  of  man  in 
methodical  arrangement.  The  fourth  book 
contains  a  system  of  divine  ordinances.— ilsi- 
atic  Researcha. 

YEWA :  A  small  island,  about  3  miles  in 
circumference,  in  the  Feejee  g^up,  having 
every  variety  of  hill  and  dale  in  miniature. 
It  is  nearly  covered  with  bread-fruit  trees  and 
eve,  a  kind  of  chestnut,  the  flowers  of  which 
have  an  odor  like  the  violet,  that  fills  the 
whole  island  with  its  fragrance.  Population, 
150.    Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 

VIOTORLA :  The  chief  city  of  Hong- 
Kong,  China,  situated  in  lat.  22^  16'  K.,  and 
long.  1140  8'  E.    (See  China.) 

VIZAGAPATAM:  A  station  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  situated  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Hindostan,  in  the  Northern 
Circars,  about  500  miles  south-west  of  Calcotts, 
and  north-east  of  Madras  about  the  same  dis- 
tance. 

WADAGAUM :  A  town  in  HindosUn, 
30  miles  south  of  Ahmednuggur,— became 
a  station  of  the  American  Board  in  1845. 

WADESVILLE  :  A  Karen  village,  near 
Tavoy,  in  Burmah,  named  for  Rev.  Dr.  Wade, 
the  missionary.  It  is  an  ontstation  of  the 
Tavoy  Mission  of  the  American  Baptist  Union. 

WAGENMAKER  VALLEY  :  See  Wd- 
lington, 

WAIALUA :  A  sUtion  of  the  American 
Board  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  Oahn. 

WAIANAE  :  A  station  of  the  American 
Board  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  Oahn. 

WAIMEA:  One  of  the  three  first  stations 
of  the  American  Board  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  situated  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
Kaui.  Also,  an  interior  station  on  the  island 
of  Cfawaii 

WAIBLANAE:  A  station  of  the  Chordi 
Missionary  Society  in  New-Zealand. 

WAIOLI:  A  station  of  the  American 
Board,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  the  island 
of  Kauai. 

WAIROA:  A  sUtion  of  the  Ohorch  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  New-Zealand,  situated  on 
the  shore  of  Hawke  Bay.  It  is  a  very  prcttt 
station,  with  a  beantifnl  river  winding  throogh 
an  extensive  plain,  and  communicating  with  a 
chain  of  inland  lakes. 
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WELLINGTON:  Formerly.  Wagenmaker 
ValUy:  Station  of  the  Frendi  Protestant 
Socie^  in  South  Africa,  30  miles  north-east  of 
Gape  Town.  Inhabitants,  7.000  or  8.000  free 
negroes,  with  many  descendants  of  French 
Haguenot  refugees.  Also  a  station  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  New-Zetdand. 
haying  a  European  population  of  2.500. 

WELSH  CALVINISTIO  METHODIST 
FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  :— 
The  Welsh  CalTinistic  Methodists  arose  during 
the  revival  of  religion  in  England  under  Wes- 
ley and  Whitefield ;  chiefly  from  the  devoted 
labors  of  Howell  Harris,  Esq..  of  Trevecca,  in 
Brecknockshire.  Having  obtained  peace  with 
God  himself^  he  began  a  course  of  missionary 
labor  in  his  native  Wales,  then  sunk  down  in 
formalism  and  impiety.  He  visited  from  house 
to  house,  and  preached  in  the  open  air  to  thou- 
sands, who  were  drawn  by  the  novelty  of  the 
scene  and  the  burning  zeal  of  the  preacher. 
Qod  owned  his  word,  and  great  numbers  began 
to  be  aroused  to  seek  after  God ;  and.  when 
they  had  obtained.  **  like  precious  faith "  in 
Christ  Jesus,  they  joined  their  efiforts  to  those 
of  their  beloved  teacher,  and  thus  the  work 
spread  like  fire  among  the  dry  stubble.  In  a 
few  years.  Mr.  Harris  had  established  300  so- 
cieties or  churches  in  South  Wales.  Several 
clergymen  of  the  Episcopal  Church  joined 
themselves  to  him.  and  the  great  work  operated 
like  the  Reformation  in  Scoth&nd,  or  Wcsley- 
anism  in  England.  Mr.  Harris  and  hift  asso- 
ciates itinerated  through  the  country,  so  that 
in  1742  he  had  10  clergymen,  and  nearly  50 
lay  preachers  helping  him.  In  the  mean  time. 
North  Wales  began  to  be  aroused  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  Itev.  Thomas  Charles  of  Bala, 
afterwards  one  of  the  founders  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  was,  towards  the 
close  of  this  century,  a  prominent  instrument 
in  this  great  work  of  God.  In  1811.  the  socie- 
ties formed  themselves  into  an  independent  con- 
nection with  a  polity  similar  to  the  English  Wes- 
leyans.  but  difiering  from  them,  as  their  name 
imports,  in  some  doctrinal  views.  In  1853  they 
had  207  ministers,  234  local  preachers,  and 
58,577  members. 

Previous  to  1840.  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Me- 
thodists, operated  through  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society ;  but,  in  May  of  that  year,  an  as- 
sociation was  formed  among  them  for  sending 
missionaries  to  the  heathen,  and  in  November 
following,  a  mission  was  commenced  in  the 
north-east  part  of  Bengal  among  the  Eassias. 
a  hill  tribe.  Besides  this  mission,  they  have 
a  mission  station  in  Brittany^  south  of  France 
— ^the  language  of  that  country  being  a  sister 
dialect  of  the  Welsh.  The  Bretons  themselves 
are  a  branch  of  the  Welsh  nation.  The  Cal- 
vinistic Methodists  have  also  a  mission  to  the 
Jews,  which  is  now  served  by  the  Rev.  John 
Mills.  The  General  Secretary  of  this  society 
is  the  Rev.  J.  Roberts,  12  Huskisson-st.  Liver- 
pool, England.-— Pru«  Essay  Jethro ;  Census  of 


Religious  Worship  in  England  and  Wales,  Jbv 
H.  Mann  Esq.;  andAnnim  Reports, — Rev.  W. 

BUTLBB. 

WEST  INDIES  AND  GUIANA :  We 
have  connected  Guiana  with  the  West  Indies 
because  they  are  thus  connected  in  missionary 
operations.  The  following  table,  which  ex- 
hibits a  list  of  the  West  India  Islands,  with 
the  date  of  settlement,  population.  &c..  is  taken, 
with  some  modification,  from  the  "  Missionary 
Guide  Book,"  published  in  London  in  1846. 
The  author  of  that  work  gives  as  his  authority 
as  to  the  population  of  the  British  Islands, 
"  Murray's  Encyclopedia  of  Geography." 


ISLANDS. 


Buxssa. 

Barbadoes 

St.  Chrifltopher's.... 

Nevis , 

Antigua , 

AngutUA 

Jamaica , 

Virgin  Isles , 

Tobaffo 

Hoouoras 

Hontserrat. 

Dominica , 

St.  Vincent's 

Grenada,  kc 

Bahamas  .,..■ 

Trinidad 

St.  Lucia 

Bermudas 

ImMBmDESTT. 

Hayti  or  St.  Domingo, 

SfAxaoi. 

Cuba 

Porto  JUco 

FSzsrcB. 

Goadaloupe 

Kartlnique 

Marigalante 

Deseada 

DAxma. 

St.  Thomas 

St.  Jan 

St.  Ctoix 

DuniL 

St.  Martin 

St.  £usUtia :, 

Saba 

Curacoa 

Swedish. 
St  Bartholome  w 

ToUls 


II 
2« 


162ft 
1623 
1628 
1632 
1660 
1666 
1660 
1628 
1670 
1632 
1759 
1763 
1763 
1783 
1797 
1803 
1612 

1492 

1492 
1493 

1632 
1636 


16— 
16- 
1733 


1781 


1785 


h9 

^ 

e* 

o 

8-d 

U 

Total 
latic 

!?3 

120,000 

66,000 

23,492 

16,667 

9,250 

9,226 

33,726 

23,850 

3,080 

3,300 

880,000 

255,290 

7,731 

4,318 

18,920 

9,078 

4,643 

2,127 

7,119 

5,126 

19,375 

11,664 

26,633 

18,114 

23,642 

19,009 

18,718 

7,734 

43,078 

17,539 

15.320 

10,328 

8,720 

8,814 

830,000 

600,000 

432,000 

198,000 

100,000 

20,000 

114,000 

112,000 

96,413 

87,207 

12,000 

10,000 

900 

600 

5,080 

4,500 

2,430 

2,250 

81,367 

29,164 

6,000 

•  •  •  ■ 

20,000 

15,000 

1,600 

•  •  •  • 

8,500 

7,300 

8,000 

4,000 

2,377,227 

1,449,582 

7%e  Bermudas* — ^These  are  a  numerous  cluft> 
ter  of  small  islands,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  ex- 
tending about  45  miles  from  soath-west  to 
north-east,  and  having  their  northern  point  in 
long.  630  28'  W.,  and  lat  32©  34'  A.  St 
George's,  the  principal  island,  is  about  sixteen 
miles  long,  and  three  in  breadth.  The  inhab- 
itants are  chiefly  engaged  in  shipping  and 
trade. 

Bahamas, — ^The   Bahama  Islands  are  the 
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most  western  of  the  West  Indies,  extending 
flJong  the  coast  of  Florida  towards  Cuba. 
They  are  400  in  number,  most  of  them  mere 
rocks.  About  14  of  them  are  large ;  Bahama, 
the  principal  one,  being  63  by  9  miles.  They 
enjoy  a  mild,  eqnable,  and  delightful  climate. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  fishing 
and  wrecking. 

Jamaica  is  oval-shaped,  160  miles  long  by  45 
broad.  Its  scenery  is  magnificent  and  delight- 
ful. It  is  reckoned  as  one  of  the  most  roman- 
tic and  highly  diversified  countries  in  the 
world.  The  blue  Mountains,  an  elevated 
ridge,  towering  in  some  places  nearly  8,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  run  through  the  island 
from  east  to  west.  • 

Haijti  is  A  very  fine  island,  lying  between 
Jamaica  and  Porto  Bico,  450  miles  long  by 
110  in  width.  In  the  centre  rises  the  lofty 
range  of  the  Cibao  mountains,  the  highest 
peak  of  which  is  9,000  feet  These  mountains 
are  covered  with  vegetation  nearly  to  their 
summits,  from  which  descend  numerous  streams, 
that  unite  in  four  rivers,  which  render  the 
plains  below  exceedingly  fertile.  This  island 
was  settled  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury by  a  dariDg  band  of  French  buccaneers. 
The  French  revolution,  in  1791,  which  pro- 
claimed universal  equality,  produced  a  con- 
test between  the  white  and  free  colored  popu- 
lation; and  while  they  were  contending,  the 
slaves  rose  and  drove  out  or  massacred 
both  classes,  and  became  possessors  of  the 
French  part  of  the  island.  Since  that  time, 
the  island  has  been  the  scene  of  successive 
revolutions  ;  and  at  the  present  time,  the 
French  part  is  governed  by  a  black  empe- 
ror, and  the  Spanish  part  is  an  independent 
republic. 

St,  Thomas  lies  in  lat.  18^  22'  N.  and  long. 
64°  50'  W.,  and  is  18  miles  in  circumference, 
having  considerable  trade. 

SL  Eusiaiius  consists  almost  entirely  of  the 
sloping  sides  of  one  high  conical  hill,  termi- 
nating in  a- rocky  summit,  but  it  is  productive, 
and  cultivated  with  care. 

St.  Kitts  or  St.  Christopher  B  is  peculiarly 
rugged  and  mountainous,  but  the  plain  along 
the  sea  shore  surpasses  in  richness  and  beauty 
the  other  islands. 

l^evis  is  a  small  but  beautiful  and  fertile 
island,  consisting  of  one  conical  mountain, 
about  20  miles  in  circumference. 

Antigua  is  about  21  miles  in  length,  nearly 
the  same  in  breadth,  and  50  in  circumference. 
John's  Town,  the  capiti|il,  is  admired  for  the 
agreeableness  of  its  situation  and  the  regula- 
rity of  its  buildings,  and  is  a  favorite  place  of 
resort. 

Montserrat  is  about  9  miles  in  length,  and  as 
many  in  breadth,  about  twenty  miles  south- 
west of  Antigua;  a  beautiful  and  pleasant 
island. 

Barbadoes  is  about  22  miles  in  length,  by  14 
in  breadth  ;  its  rich  plantations  being  diversi- 


fied with  gentle  hilb,  which  present  a  delight- 
ful landscape. 

St.  Vincent's  is  a  very  beanUful  ishind,  aboat 
24  miles  long  and  18  broad,  and  contains  the 
only  active  volcano  on  these  islands.  It  is 
saia  to  contain  small  remnants  of  the  aborigi- 
nal race,  mingled  with  the  negroes. 

Grenada  is  about  20  miles  in  length  by  10 
at  its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  mountsinoas, 
abounding  with  streams  and  rivulets. 

Tobago  is  a  small  but  fertile  and  beaatifnl 
island.  The  heat  of  its.  southerly  situation  is 
tempered  by  breezes  from  the  sarroun^ 
ocean,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  appears  to 
be  out  of  the  track  of  those  hurricanes  which 
have  desolated  so  many  of  the  other  islands. 

Trinidad  is  separated  from  the  coast  of 
South  America  by  a  strait  It  is  a  fertile 
island,  in  extent  next  to  Jamuca. 

British  Gwana  lies  on  the  coast  of  Sooth 
America,  and  includes  Esiequibo,  Demerara, 
and  Berbioe,  or  all  the  maritime  tract  between 
the  river  Coventen,  tiie  western  limit  of  So- 
rinam  and  the  frontier  of  Spanish  Guiana,  at 
Gape  Nassau. 

Surinam,  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  consti- 
tutes the  most  important  of  the  Dutch  western 
possessions.  They  have,  of  late,  made  yay 
considerable  efforts  for  improvement,  and  it  is 
rising  in  importance. 

Inhabitants.— Vlhea  Columbus  first  discov- 
ered the  New  World,  he  found  the  whole  cop 
tineni  and  every  island  thickly  peopled  by  di^ 
ferent  classes  of  Indians.  But  within  a  few 
years  after  the  discovery  of  the  West  India 
islands,  these  native  races  had,  for  the  greater 
part,  perished.  Millions  of  them  had  been 
swept  from  the  earth  or  sent  to  work  in  the 
mines  of  South  America,  where  they  sunk  into 
a  premature  grave,  the  victims  of  avarice  and 
cruelty.  When  the  Spaniards  found  how  nr 
pidly  the  aboriginal  population  perished  nnder 
the  system  of  forced  iaoor  which  they  had  in- 
troduced, they  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  un- 
portinff  negro  slaves  from  Africa,  and  their 
example  was  soon  followed  by  the  Portuguese, 
Dutch,  French,  and  English.  At  the  present 
time,  the  population  of  Guiana  and  the  West 
Indies  consists  of  three  desoriptions  of  people : 
whites,  mixed  races,  and  negroes.  The  whiter 
or  Europeans,  chiefly  Britisn,  consist  partly  ot 
proprietors,  superintending  the  cultivation  of 
their  own  lands,  and  puUy  of  agents  and 
overseers.  The  negroes  have  always  formed 
by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  population. 
Since  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  they  have  en- 
joyed a  state  of  freedom  In  the  British  portion 
of  the  West  Indies.  As  the  negroes  are  of 
African  origin,  we  must  refer  to  Africa  for  a 
description  of  their  native  character  and 
habits. 

MISSIONS. 

Wksletak  Missiokary  Qocssn.—^^/^ 
—Nathaniel  Gilbert,  Esq.,  the  speaker  of  tne 
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House  of  Assembly  in  Antigua,  coming  to 
England  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  was 
led  to  attend  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Wesley, 
which  he  found  to  be  the  power  of  God  to  the 
salvation  of  his  soul.  Happy  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Divine  favor,  and  full  of  holy  zeal, 
he  returned  to  Antigua  in  the  year  1760, 
where  he  began  to  teach  Christianity  to  the 
African  slaves,  many  of  whom,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God  upon  his  labors,  were  made  the 
Lord's  free  men.  Nearly  200  persons  were 
united  in  fellowship  under  his  superintendence. 
While  thus  usefulfy  and  honoraoly  employed, 
(though  encountermg  bitter  hostility,)  he  was 
removed  by  death,  and  the  flock  he  had  ga- 
thered were  left  ''as  sheep  without  a  shep- 
herd," yet  they  were  not  finally  forsaken. 
John  Baxter f  of  the  royal  dock  yard  at  Chat- 
ham, who  had  been  connected  with  the  Metho- 
dist society  about  12  years,  and  had  also  for 
some  time  been  a  class-leader  and  a  local 
preacher,  was  sent  out  by  the  government  as  a 
shipwright.  He  collected  the  remains  of  the 
society,  and  writing  to  Mr.  Wesley  under  date 
of  April  2d,  1778,  he  says :  "The  work  that 
God  began  by  Mr.  Gilbert  is  still  remaining. 
The  black  people  have  been  kept  together  by 
two  black  women,  who  have  continued  praving 
and  meeting  with  them.  I  preached  to  about 
30  on  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning, 
and  in  the  afternoon  to  about  400  or  500. 
The  old  members  desire  that  I  would  inform 
you,  that  you  have  many  children  in  Antigua, 
whom  you  never  saw." 

For  about  eight  years  he  continued  his  la- 
bors, working  in  the  dockyard  for  his  support. 
About  2,000  were  united  together  in  religious 
society ;  when  he  was  at  length  relieved  by 
the  arrival  of  missionaries.  In  1786,  Dr.  Coke, 
having  embarked  for  Nova  Scotia  with  three 
missionaries,  two  of  whom  were  destined  for 
North  America,  and  one  for  the  West  Indies ; 
after  being  tossed  about  for  a  long  time  by  the 
winds  and  waves,  and  nearly  suffering  shipwreck, 
they  were  obliged  to  put  in  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  were  carried  directly  to  Antigua.  Land- 
ing on  Christmas  day,  they  met  Mr.  Baxter, 
as  he  was  going  to  conduct  public  worship. 
They  embraced  each  other  witu  a  joyous  sur- 
prise ;  and  the  Doctor  that  day  occupied  Mr. 
Baxter's  pulpit,  and  administered  the  Lord's 
Supper  to  the  people.  He  remained  about  six 
weeks  in  the  West  Indies,  and  while  there  had 
an  offer  of  a  salary  of  £500  to  remain  in  Anti- 
gua ;  but  he  was  too  intent  upon  the  spread  of 
Christ's  religion  in  the  world,  to  confine  his 
labors  to  one  place.  He  visited  several  of  the 
islands,  and  having  fixed  Mr.  Warrener  at  An- 
tigua, Mr.  Clarke  at  St  Vincent's,  and  Mr. 
Hammet  at  St.  Christopher's,  he  sailed  for  the 
American  continent.  From  this  time  the 
Wesleyan  mission  in  the  West  Indies  was  car- 
ried on  with  increasing  success. 

1*he  mission  in  Antigua  appears  to  have  en- 
joyed for  many  years  an  almost  uninterrupted 


I  prosperity.  Such  was  the  importance  attached 
to  it  by  the  authorities  of  the  island,  that  in 
the  year  1795,  when  they  dreaded  an  attack 
from  the  French,  the  missionary  was  requested 
to  organize  a  military  corps  from  the  members 
of  his  society  to  assist  in  defending  the  island. 
This  request  was  promptly  responded  to  by 
both  the  missionary  and  his  people :  but  hap- 
pily the  French  never  came.  In  1826,  this 
mission  met  with  a  most  melancholy  loss,  all 
the  missionaries,  with  part  of  their  families, 
13  in  all,  having  perisned  at  sea.  This  sad 
event  occurred  as  the  mission  party  were  re- 
turning from  a  district  meeting,  which  was 
held  in  St  Christopher's.  They  encountered 
a  storm,  and  as  they  were  approaching  Anti- 
gua, their  vessel  was  thrown  upon  the  breakers 
and  broken,  and  they  were  precipitated  into  the 
sea.  Some  of  the  party  were  left  clinging  to 
the  wreck  for  two  aays  and  nights,  but  none 
but  Mrs.  Jones  was  saved. 

In  1839,  Rev.  Mr.  Codman  wrot^rom  An- 
tigua :  "  The  number  of  membenAi  our  so- 
cieties is  now  some  thousands  more  than  when 
I  came,  (1826)  and  the  scholars  have  more  than 
doubled.  Nor  must  the  great  number  who 
have  died  in  the  Lord  be  forgotten.  I  should 
think,  that  five  or  six  thousand  have  left  the 
church  militant  for  the  church  triumphant. 
The  work  is  prospering  in  several  islands,  es- 
pecially Antigua.  In  the  island  of  St  Eitt's 
the  attendance  at  all  our  chapels  is  increased, 
and  some  of  them  have  been  enlarged,  and  new 
ones  built" 

In  the  year  1843,  a  violent  earthauake  visit- 
ed the  island  of  Antigua,  by  which,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  every  edifice  constructed 
of  stone  was  left  a  heap  of  ruins.  Out  of  nine 
Wesleyan  meeting  houses,  only  one  escaped 
without  serious  damage.  This  sad  event,  how- 
ever, did  not  essentially  retard  the  prosperity 
of  the  mission.  It  has  still  gone  on  increasing 
in  numbers  and  influence.  In  1853,  the  num- 
ber of  church  members  in  connection  with  the 
Methodist  mission  on  this  island,  amounted  to 
2,472.— See  Rep.  Meth.  Miss,  Soc.  1853,  p.  106. 

St.  VineenVs  X)i«rncf .— In  January,  1787,  Dr. 
Coke  and  three  of  the  Brethren  visited  St  Yin- 
cent's  ;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke  remained,  encour- 
aged by  the  promise  of  several  planters,  that 
their  houses  should  always  be  open  to  receive 
him,  and  their  negroes  ever  reoidy  to  receive 
his  instructions.  His  congregations  were  lar^, 
and  his  exertions  appeared  to  be  crowned  with 
considerable  success,  yet  he  was  not  without 
opposition.  But  for  several  years  it  was  con- 
fined to  some  lawless  individuals  who  on  one 
occasion  broke  into  the  chapel,  defaced  the 
benches,  and  stole  the  Bible  and  bung  it  on  the 
public  gallows.  And  at  length,  the  arm  of  au- 
thority was  itself  turned  against  the  mission. 
In  December,  1792,  the  Assembly,  with  the 
view  of  rooting  out  the  Methodists  from  the 
island,  passed  a  law,  that  no  person  except  fhe 
rectors  of  the  parifhes  should  preach  witnoat  a 
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license ;  and  that  no  iadlvidaal  should  receive 
a  license  until  he  had  resided  at  least  twelve 
mouths  on  the  island — a  clause  admirably  cal- 
culated to  banish  the  Methodists  from  among 
them,  as  their  preachers  would  never  consent 
to  lie  idle  a  whole  year,  in  order  to  have  liber- 
ty of  petitioning  at  the  end  of  that  period  for 
a  license,  which  after  all,  would  probably  be 
refused.  For  the  first  offence,  the  culprit  was 
to  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  £18,  or  by  impris- 
onment ;  for  the  second,  bv  such  corporeal  pun- 
ishment as  the  court  should  think  proper  ;  and 
by  banishment  from  the  island ;  and  to  crown 
the  whole,  if  he  returned  from  banishment,  he 
incurred  the  penalty  of  death  I  In  justice  to 
the  people  in  general  it  may  be  well  to  say  that 
the  majority  were  hostile  to  the  law.  But,  the 
next  Sabbath  after  the  passage  of  the  law, 
Mr.  Lamb,  the  missionary,  preached  as  usual, 
lie  was  apprehended,  and  on  refusing  to  pay 
the  fine,  was  thrown  into  prison.  Wheu  the 
period  of  his  imprisonment  had  expired  he  was 
released,  tut  it  was  a  release  only  to  silence  or 
voluntary  banishment.  lie  preferred  the  lat^ 
ter,  and  retired  from  St,  Vincent's.  The 
law,  however,  was  in  force  only  for  a  short 
time,  being  disallowed  by  the  kin^,  as  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  toleration,  which  were  ilow 
an  established  part  of  the  British  Constitution. 
In  1794,  Messrs.  Thomas  Owens  and  James 
Alexander  were  sent  to  renew  the  mission. 
Before  this,  the  members  of  the  Methodist  So- 
ciety amounted  to  about  1,000  ;  but  soon  after 
its  passage,  they  were  reduced  nearly  one  half. 
Many  now  returned  from  their  wanderings,  and 
the  congregations  began  to  increase ;  but  the 
spirit  of  hostility  was  rather  smotliered  than 
subdued.  In  March,  1797,  a  mob,  headed  bv 
a  magistrate,  attacked  the  Methodist  chapel, 
threw  down  the  railing,  broke  the  lamps,  pull- 
ed down  the  communion  rails,  and  tore  the 
Bible  in  pieces  and  scattered  them  on  the 
ground.  About  a  year  after  an  attempt  was 
made  upon  the  lives  of  the  missionaries.  Their 
house  was  broken  open  at  the  dead  of  night, 
and  some  ruffians  armed  with  cutlasses,  entered 
the  sleeping  apartments,  turned  up  the  bed  and 
searched  for  them  in  every  corner.  Happily 
the  missionaries,  anticipatmg  the  attack,  nad 
taken  refuge  for  the  niglit  at  the  dwelling  of  a 
friend. 

In  the  year  1841,  a  yonng  man,  who  was 
brought  to' a  knowledge  of  the  truth  through 
this  mission,  hearing  of  the  sad  mortality  atr 
tending  the  agents  of  the  Methodist  Missionary 
Society  in  South  Africa,  offered  himself  as  a 
missionary  to  that  land,  where  he  is  now  ac- 
tively laboring. 

Trinidad  and  Demerara. — During  the  past 
few  years  thousands  of  immigrants  nave  been 
introduced  into  Trinidad  and  Demerara,  from 
Africa  and  Hindostan,  for 'whose  religious  in- 
struction the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  has 
etfdeavored  to  make  provision.  This  emigra- 
tion has  had  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the  mis- 


sion, and  preceded  as  it  was,  by  a  reduction  of 
wages,  it  led  several  of  the  church  members  to 
leave,  while  the  newly  arrived  immigrauU  from 
Africa,  with  few  exceptions,  only  tended  to 
demoralize  the  people   by  their   heathenish 
practices.     It  is  very  much  questioned  too, 
whether    the  church    members  from  Sierra 
Leone  were  much  improved  in  their  temporal 
circumstances,  by  emigrating  to  Trinidad ;  but 
it  is  certain,  that  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  countries  as  to  religions  adran- 
ta^res.    In  Trinidad  the  greater  nmnber  of 
Wesleyan  emigrants  from  Sierra  Leone  were 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  their  own  mission- 
aries, or  any  other  Protestant  ministers ;  and 
were  thus  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  joining 
in  the  barbarous  practices  of  their  heathen 
countrymen,  or  of  being  led  astray  by  the  delu- 
sions of  Popery. 

A  review  of  missionary  operations  in  Deme- 
rara, during  the  past  thirty  years,  gives  rise  to 
the  most  grateful  recollections.  The  mission- 
ary during  the  first  year  of  labor  in  that  colonj, 
was  often  denounced  as  "  an  execrable  wretch 
who  ought  to  be  put  out  of  the  world,"  and 
himself  and  his  people  frequently  suffered  per- 
secution. At  a  public  meeting,  held  only  20 
years  since,  all  the  leading  persons  in  the  colony 
unanimously  resolved,  that  the  Court  of  Poliiy 
be  forthwith  petitioned  to  expel  all  the  mir 
sionaries  from  the  colony,  and  a  law  be  |>a?^-d 
prohibiting  the  admission  of  missionary  preach- 
ers into  the  colony  for  the  future.  But  in  1845, 
the  principles  and  designs  of  the  missionaries 
had  been  so  well  ascertained  and  so  highly  ap- 
preciated, that  all  the  leading  persons  in  the 
colony,  including  the  Governor,  nave  cordijilly 
and  liberally  subscribed  towards  the  ereciioo 
of  a  new  Wesleyan  chapd. 

About  the  year  1850,  various  causes  exerted 
an  adverse  influence  on  the  missions  in  Deme- 
rara. Emigration  from  India,  Africa,  and 
Madeira,  introduced  classes  of  persons  sunk  in 
gross  superstition  and  wickeoness.  British 
Guiana  witnessed  during  this  year  the  ere^ 
tion  of  the  swinging-pole ;  and  human  beings 
have  been  suspended  from  it,  to  the  wild  ad- 
miration of  the  wretchedly  deluded  Hindoo, 
and  to  the  agonized  mortification  of  the  Chrid- 
tian.  Many  thousands  of  the  Creole  laborers 
have  withdrawn  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
estates,  and  have  retreated  to  the  backwoods 
and  river  districts  above  the  Falls.  Th^ 
painful  state  of  things  has  furnished  a  nev 
motive  for  effort  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries 
"  The  country,"  they  write,  "  is  becoming  daily 
more  missionary  in  its  character,  and  mure 
difficult  of  moral  cultivation  j  it,  therefore, 
commends  itself  to  the  truest  sympathies  of 
the  Committee,"  An  important  opportunity 
for  effecting  extensive  good  is  presented  on 
this  island,  by  the  case  of  some  thousands  of 
emigrant  coolies.  These  persons  have  lately 
applied  to  the  missionaries  for  instruction  in 
their  own  language  )  and  Bev.  Mr.  Bickford 
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sent  home  to  the  Committee  a  document  drawn 
up  by  one  of  them,  Samuel  Johnson,  who  had 
been  baptized,  and  who  felt  intensely  for  the 
moral  and  spiritoal  improvement  of  his  wretch- 
ed countrymen.  This  document  was  accom- 
panied by  a  request  for  a  returned  East  India 
missionary  to  labor  among  them.  The  Com- 
mittee immediately  sent  out  a  supply  of  Tamil 
Scriptures  and  tracts ;  and,  in  1852,  Ber.  J. 
£.  S.  Williams  was  sent  to  labor  among  them, 
thus  carrying  the  Gospel  to  5,000  heathens. 

The  work  of  the  mission  at  Georgetown  and 
Essequibo  proceeds  in  an  encouraging  man- 
ner, upwaros  of  60  having  been  added  to  the 
Society,  and  the  congregation  enlarged  by 
African  emigrants ;  36  of  whom  have  been 
baptized,  and  #2  are  on  the  schoolnuster's 
roll-book. 

In  1853,  the  missionary  to  the  coolies  visited 
many  of  the  estates  where  they  were  emjployed, 
and  many  of  them  called  on  him  for  instruc- 
tion; and  he  had  received  much  encourage- 
ment from  the  interest  manifjpsted  in  his  work 
by  official  persons  and  others,  in  the  colonv ; 
but  no  special  results  are  reported  among  the 
coolies. 

The  number  of  church  members  in  this  mis- 
sion, in  1853,  was  4,813. 

Sit.  Eustatius.— In  1787  Dr.  Coke  visited  this 
island;  but  in  cona^uence  of  the  jealousy  of 
the  Dutch  government,  he  was  not  allowed  to 
preach  to  the  negroes.  However,  he  employed 
nimself  in  instructing  small  companies,  m  the 
house  of  a  free  black,  with  whom  he  lodged. 
In  December,  1788,  he  again  visited  the  island, 
and  notwithstanding  persecution,  the  Method- 
ist Society  numbers,  oefore  his  departure,  no 
less  than  258.  He  preached  once ;  but  next 
morning  received  a  message  from  the  governor 
forbidding  it,  under  severe  penalties.  He  left 
the  island,  and  afterwards  went  to  Holland  to 
endeavor  to  secure  from  the  Dutch  government 
the  toleration  of  the  Methodists  in  St.  Eusta- 
tius ;  but  his  application  was  unsuccessful  In 
1810,  two  Methodist  missionaries  waited  upon 
the  governor  of  St.  Eustatius,  which  had  lately 
been  captured  by  the  British,  and  obtained 
liberty  irom  him  to  establish  a  mission.  They 
experienced  considerable  hostility  at  first,  but  at 
length  triumphed  over  all  opposition.  The 
king  of  Holland,  to  whom  the  island  has  been 
restored,  has  ordered  a  grant  of  600  guilders 
annaally  to  be  made  to  the  mission.  The 
tranquillity  they  now  enjoy  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  intolerance  of  former  years. 
The  congregations  are  large ;  and  many  of  the 
white  people,  as  well  as  the  negroes,  hear  the 
Word  with  great  attention.  In  1853,  the  num- 
ber of  church  members  was  315. 

Barbadoes.— In  December,  1788,  Dr.  Coke 
and  Mr.  Benjamin  Pearce  visited  Barbadoes ; 
and,  having  obtained  liberty  to  instruct  the 
slaves  on  several  plantations,  Mr.  Pearoe  re- 
mained, and  commenced  his  labors  with  great 
energy  and  zeal.    But  he  soon  experienced 


violent  opposition  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
disseminating  among  the  neeroes  notions  in- 
compatible with  their  condition  as  slaves. 
Bepeated  attempts  were  made  bv  the  mob  to 
interrupt  the  meetings  for  worship,  in  which 
they  conducted  in  the  most  violent  and  out- 
rageous manner.  Mr.  Pearce  applied  to  a 
magistrate  for  redress,  who  heara  his  state- 
ment with  apparent  indignation  at  the  rioters, 
issued  warrants  against  several  of  them,  and 
promised  to  do  him  justice.  But  when  the 
outrage  had  been  clearly  proved,  the  magis- 
trate gave  this  extraordinary  decision :  "  The 
offence  was  committed  against  Auciobtt  God  : 
It  therefore  does  not  belong  to  me  to  punish 
it  I"  Mr.  Pearoe  was  left,  with  all  his  expenses 
to  pay,  a  prey  to  a  lawless  mob,  at  once  the 
scorn  and  pity  of  his  foes.  This  emboldened 
the  rioters,  and  they  again  attacked  the  chapel, 
and  attempted  an  assault  upon  Mr.  Pearce ; 
but  on  his  appealing  again  to  ihe  law,  the 
magistrate  reprimanded  them,  and  ordered 
them  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  proceedings. 
But  persecution  did  not  cease.  Soon  after- 
ward the  rioters  attacked  his  dwelling  with 
stones  during  his  absence,  and  struck  his  wife 
with  violence. 

In  1791,  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Lamb, 
who,  on  his  arrival,  found  the  prejudices  of  the 
planters  so  far  dispelled,  that  ne  had  access  to 
more  estates  than  he  was  able  to  visit  Perse> 
cution  had  now  nearly  ceased,  but  it  had  given 
place  to  a  settled  contempt  for  divine  things. 
But  in  October,  1823,  intelligence  was  received 
that  an  insurrection  had  broken  out  among 
the  slaves  in  Jamaica,  and  the  Methodist  mis- 
sionaries were  accused  of  being  accessory  to 
it,  by  teaching  sedition  under  pretence  of  liv- 
ing instruction.  This  intelligence  raised  a 
storm  of  wrath  against  the  mission,  and  every 
indignity  was  heaped  on  the  missionary.  A 
mob  assembled  ana  tore  down  the  chapel,  and 
Mr.  Shrewsbury's  life  being  in  danger,  he 
left  the  islaad  and  went  to  St.  Vincent's. 

These  outrages  led  to  a  censure  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  the  island  from  the  British  House 
of  Commons ;  and  to  relieve  themselves  of  the 
odium,  94  of  the  principal  men  signed  a  de- 
claration, expressing  their  regret  at  the  occur- 
rence, and  their  concurrence  in  the  sentiments 
of  the  House.    But  when  another  missionary, 

ST.  Baynor,  was  sent  to  the  island  in  1826, 
acards  were  posted  up  on  the  day  of  his  land- 
ing, callinff  upon  the  mob  to  tar  and  feather 
him,  and  the  president  refused  him  a  license  to 
preach.  Tet,  afterwards,  he  proceeded  in  his 
work  without  molestation.  A  new  chapel  was 
erected,  the  prejudice  against  the  Methodists 
subsided,  &na  a  prosperous  mission  was  estab- 
lished. 

Virgin  blands. — ^In  January,  1789,  Dr. 
Coke,  with  other  brethren,  visited  Tortola, 
and,  finding  a  prospect  of  usefulness,  Mr. 
Hammet  remained  and  soon  collected  a  large 
society.    On  the  arrival  of  other  preachers, 
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th^  extended  their  labors  to  Spanish  Town, 
ana  many  of  the  other  islets  which  are  scat- 
tered np  and  down  in  that  vicinity,  and,  like 
solitary  rocks,  lift  np  their  heads  above  the 
waves.  To  several  of  these  they  paid  freqnent 
visits  in  open  boats,  at  the  risk  of  health  and 
Ufe,  in  order  to  preach  to  the  few  forgotten 
families  who  inhabited  them.  The  governor 
of  Uie  island,  on  a  threatened  invasion  by  the 
French,  solicited  the  superintendent  of  the 
mission,  Mr.  Tamer,  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  negroes,  as  ne  was  unwilling  to 
trust  them  with  arms  under  the  command  of 
any  person  of  less  influence.  As  there  was  no 
other  means  of  defending  the  island,  Mr.  Tur- 
ner considered  it  his  duty  to  comply  with  the 
request  But,  happily,  the  French  abandoned 
their  design  and  withdrew  their  squadron.  In 
December,  1805,  a  most  brutal  outrage  was 
committed  on  Mr.  Brownell,  one  of  the  mis- 
sionaries in  Tortola,  by  a  mob,  by  which  he 
came  near  losing  his  life,  in  revenge  for  an  al- 
leged publication  of  his  in  England,  reject- 
ing the  morals  of  the  people  of  the  island. 

Before  the  commencement  of  this  mission, 
every  species  of  wickedness  prevailed  among 
the  negroes,  and  among  others,  a  lascivious 
dance,  called  camaen,  in  which  all  manner  of 
iniquity  was  practised,  and  a  pretended  inter- 
course was  carried  on  with  the  spirits  of  de- 
parted friends,  who  directed  them  to  seek  re- 
venge of  itguries  they  (the  spirits)  had  received 
during  life;  and  the  scene  b^un  in  mirth 
often  ended  in  blood.  But,  since  the  Gospel 
entered,  these  superstitious  practices  have 
been  abandoned.  The  church  in  Tortola,  in 
1853,  numbered  1,604. 

Jamaica, — Dr.  Coke  visited  Jamaica  in 
1789,  and  was  received  with  such  extraordi- 
nary kindness,  as  to  encourage  him  to  com- 
mence a  mission,  and,  soon  after,  Mr.  Hammet 
was  appointed  to  Kingston.  But  he  very 
soon  met  with  violent  opposition  and  abuse 
from  the  white  people ;  his  meetiigs  were  dis- 
turbed, and  attempts  made  to  burn  and  to  tear 
down  his  chapel ;  and  when  he  sought  l^al 
redress,  the  culprits  were  acquitted  against  the 
clearest  testimony,  and  the  grand  jury  declared 
the  missionaries  and  their  chapels  to  be  nui- 
sances !  The  prejudice,  however,  after  a  time, 
subsided,  and  they  were  allowed  to  labor  in 
peace  for  a  number  of  years.  But  the  storm 
again  burst  forth,  and  rap^  with  greater  fury 
than  before.  The  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Jamaica,  in  1802,  passed  an  act  that  no  per- 
son, unless  duly  qualified  by  the  laws  of  tiiat 
island  and  of  Great  Britain,  should  preach  or 
teach  in  meetings  of  negroes,  or  people  of  color, 
under  the  severest  penalties.  The  Methodist 
ministers,  being  regularly  licensed  in  England, 
did  not  consider  themselves  endangered  by  this 
arbitrary  law.  Mr.  Campbell  continued  to 
preach  as  usual  at  Kingston,  and  met  with  no 
interruption;  but,  on  preaching  at  Morant 
Bay,  he  was  seized  and  imprisoned.    On  his 


release,  he  obtained  license  at  Kingston,  hot, 
on  returning  to  Morant  Bay,  he  was  again 
persecuted,  and  believing  his  usefulness  at  aa 
end,  he  left  his  flock  at  Kingston  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Fish,  and  retomed  to  England.  Bat  the 
king  of  England  refused  to  sanction  this  in- 
tolerant law ;  and  after  two  y^rs,  th^  vcrc 
permitted  to  resume  their  meetings.  Bat,  in 
1807,  the  Common  Council  of  Kingston  passed 
a  law  of  similar  import,  but  of  a  still  more 
stringent  character,  which  forbade  unlicensed 
preaching  or  exhorting,  and  all  meetings 
earlier  than  six  in  the  morning,  or  later  than 
sunset  in  the  evening,  which  completely  cat  off 
the  slaves  from  public  worship.  And,  not 
long  after,  one  of  the  missionaries  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  montii's  imprisonment,  becanse  a 
newly-arrived  missionary  had  sung  a  neiotvne 
in  meeting!  The  Legislative  Assembly,  in 
the  mean  time,  passed  an  act  equally  crael  and 
intolerant,  by  which  a  complete  stop  was  pot 
to  the  labors  of  the  Methodists  in  Jamaica. 

These  unrighteous  laws  coming  before  the 
home  government,  were  immediately  repadi- 
atcd ;  and  the  king,  to  prevent  the  repetition 
of  such  shameful  proceedings,  issued  a  general 
order  to  the  governors  of  ihe  West  Indies, 
commanding  them,  on  no  pretence  whateTer, 
to  give  their  assent  to  any  law  relative  to  re- 
ligion, until  they  had  first  transmitted  a  draft 
of  the  bill  to  England,  and  received  the  ro^Bl 
assent.  This  greatly  enraged  the  Assemblji 
and  led  to  violent  proceedings,  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  governor  (Duke  of  Manchester) 
immediately  dissolved  me  assembly.  It  vtf 
not,  however,  till  the  month  of  December, 
1815,  that  the  missionaries  obtainol  permit 
sion  to  resume  their  public  labors.  Mr.  John 
Shipman  obtained  a  license,  and  immediately 
began  to  preach  acain  in  Kingston,  after  i& 
chapel  had  been  wut,  with  one  short  interval, 
for  more  than  eight  years.  Other  missionaries 
obtained  similar  licenses,  and,  having  divided 
the  island  into  districts,  they  proceed  in 
their  labors  with  increased  energy  and  seal 
They  now  received  more  invitations  from 
planters  to  preach  on  their  estates  than  they 
had  ever  done  before.  Hieir  congregations 
greatly  increased,  and  their  societies  were  ang> 
mented  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  other 
island. 

In  1824,  the  spirit  of  opposition  again  broke 
out,  in  consequence  of  the  House  of  Commons 
having  taken  some  incipient  steps  towards  the 
extinction  of  slavery.  Hie  missionaries  were 
accused  of  being  agents  of  the  African  Insti- 
tution, and  every  effort  was  made  to  blacken 
their  characters  and  send  them  away  from  the 
island.  The  Assembly  again  passed  a  M, 
which,  though  it  left  Roman  Catholic  an^ 
Jewish  teachers  at  liberty,  cat  off  the  Metho- 
dists from  their  public  duties.  Under  this  act 
one  of  the  missionaries  was  imprisoned ;  and, 
instigated  by  an  inflammatory  sermon  prnched 
by  the  rector  of  the  parish  against  the  Metho- 
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diats,  a  eottpanj  of  militia  attacked  the  resi- 
dence of  the  misaionariesi  and  left  aeyen  balls 
in  the  walls  of  the  house,  thoogh  none  of  the 
inmates  were  injured. 

Two  others,  Messrs.  Whitehonse  and  Orton, 
were  imprisoned  in  a  filthy  cell,  at  Montego 
Bay,  on  a  charge  of  preaching  without  a 
license  for  that  parish  ;  but  on  l^in^  brought 
before  the  chief-justice,  they  were  discharged, 
and  the  lieutenant-governor,  Sir  Thomas 
Keane,  dismissed  from  office  the  two  magis- 
trates who  had  committed  them.  Another 
slave  act  was  passed  by  the  Assembly  similar 
to  the  rejected  ones,  and  approved  by  the  gov- 
ernor, Earl  Belmore,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
structions of  th^  king  to  the  contrary ;  but  it 
was  promptly  disallowed  by  the  home  govern- 
ment 

In  December,  1831,  an  insurrection  broke 
out  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  in  the  par- 
ish of  St  James's,  and  quicklv  eztendea  to 
Trelawney,  Hanover,  Westmoreland,  St  Eliz- 
abeth, and  partially  to  Manchester,  Fort- 
land,  and  St  Thomas  in  the  east  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  desi^  of  the 
slaves  to  take  the  lives  of  the  white  people, 
their  object  being  simply  to  obtain  their  free- 
dom, which  they  erroneously  supposed  had 
been  granted  by  the  king,  bat  was  withheld  by 
the  local  authorities.  A  violent  outcry  was 
now  raised  against  all  missionaries,  particularly 
the  Baptists  and  Methodists,  as  if  ihej  had 
been  the  cause  of  it  Without  trial,  without 
evidence,  they  were  proclaimed  guilty,  and  a 
violent  outcry  was  raised  for  summary  mea- 
sures to  be  taken  with  them.  Some  of  the 
missionaries  were  arrested,  but  as  nothing 
could  be  proved  against  them,  they  were  dis- 
charged. Immediately  after  the  suppression 
of  the  insurrection,  associations  were  formed 
throughout  the  island,  the  object  of  which 
waa.t!9[  expel  from  the  country  all  ministers 
except  those  of  the  established  church.  The 
proceedings  of  these  associations  were  of  the 
most  violent  character.  A  mob  was  raised, 
the  chapel  of  St  Ann's  Bay  was  destroyed, 
and  the  missionaries  hung  in  effigy,  and  every 
indignity  ofiered  them. 

During  these  persecutions,  the  societies  in 
various  places  were  left  without  pastoral  care, 
and  the  congpregations  without  public  worship, 
the  missionaries  not  being  allowed  to  exercise 
their  ministry.  Meanwmle,  Earl  Mulgrave 
arrived  as  governor  of  the  island,  and  showed 
his  determination  to  maintain  the  cause  of  re- 
ligious liberty,  and  to  protect  the  missionaries 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  privileges. 
In  January,  1833,  13  months  from  the  con^ 
mencement  of  the  disturbances,  a  royal  pro- 
clamation was  issued  in  Jamaica  for  putting 
down  the  lawless  colonial  church  unions,  and 
maintaining  religious  toleration.  This  was 
accompani^  by  a  circular,  requiring  the 
prompt  obedience  and  cooperation  of  the  mar 
gistrates  in  enforcing  it    It  was  now  decided 


by  the  grand  court  that  the  toleration  laws  of 
England  were  applicable  to  Jamaica;  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  and  the  governor's  pro- 
clamation, one  of  the  iiMtgistrates,  on  Mr. 
Greenwood's  applying  for  license  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  toleration  act,  behaved 
in  such  a  violent  manner  that  Mr.  G.  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  court,  to  save  him- 
self from  personal  injury.  But,  in  consequence 
of  the  energetic  course  of  the  governor,  the 
missionaries  were,  after  some  time,  allowed  to 
carry  on  their  labors  without  molestation. 

On  Friday,  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  slavery 
was  abolished  in  the  West  Indies,  in  conform- 
ity  with  an  act  passed  the  preceding  year  hf 
the  newly  reformed  Farliament  of  Great  Bn- 
tain-— a  memorable  event,  mainly  brought 
about  by  missionary  labor  and  sufiering.  A 
graphic  description  of  the  inauguration  of 
freedom  at  the  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Kingston 
is  given  by  Rev.  H.  Bleby,  but  our  limits  will 
not  aUow  us  to  give  it  at  length.  A  sermon 
was  preached  the  night  before,  by  the  mission- 
ary ;  after  which  the  whole  assembly  knelt  in 
prayer,  and  remained  on  their  knees  till  the 
town  clock  struck  the  hour  of  midnight,  when 
thousands  of  voices  joined  in  the  shout,  **  Glory 
be  to  God !  we  free  /  ioefree  /"  Free  scope  was 
then  given  to  the  general  outburst  of  joy ;  after 
which  a  hymn  of  praise  was  sun^,  a  prayer 
ofiered,  and  the  crowd  dismissed  with  the  bien- 
ediction. 

The  emancipation  of  the  negroes  was  quick- 
ly  followed  by  very  important  changes.  The 
Sabbath  was  observed  with  hallowed  strict- 
ness. Nothing  was  to  be  seen  on  that  day  but 
decently-dressed  people  going  to  and  from 
their  places  of  worship ;  congregations  were 
increased  and  multiplied ;  old  chapels  were  en- 
larged, and  new  ones  erected.  Education  was 
also  greatly  extended.  A  great  change  took 
place  also  in  the  public  opinion  of  Jamaica  as 
to  the  Methodist  missionaries.  Formerly  no 
names  were  too  vile,  no  treatment  too  bad  for 
them;  even  their  chapels  were  shut  up  or 
razed  to  the  ground  as  public  nuisances.  Yet 
within  five  years  after  the  late  insurrection, 
the  House  of  Assembly  of  Jamaica  made  a 
grant  of  £500  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  Me- 
thodist chapel  in  Kingston ;  and  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  the  highest  eulogiums  were 
pronounced  on  the  usefulness  of  the  Wesleyan 
missionaries.  The  Common  Council  of  Kings- 
ton and  several  of  the  parochial  vestries  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  Assembly,  and  made 
grants  for  similar  purposes.  Yet,  though  at 
first  tiie  prospects  of  the  mission  seemed  to 
brighten,  after  a  few  years  they  grew  worse. 
Many  of  the  colored  people  purchased  small 
lots  of  land,  sometimes  in  the  mountains,  built 
cottages,  and  cultivated  the  ground  for  their 
living.  Many  left  their  old  homes  and  sought 
employment  elsewhere,  often  at  a  distance  from 
the  house  of  God.  Many  grew  worldly-mind- 
ed, made  money  the  great  object  of  their  pur- 
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salt,  and  eonght  for  happiness  in  earthly  things. 
Some  even  returned  to  their  vile  heathenish 
practices,  which  it  was  hoped  they  had  utterly 
forgotten.  - 

In  1853,  the  number  of  church  members  in 
connection  with  the  Jamaica  mission  was 
19,478 — a  considerable  decrease  from  former 
years ;  for  in  1844  they  amounted  to  26,585. 
The  stations  of  the  missionaries  are  no  longer 
confined  to  the  chief  town,  but  are  to  be  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  island,  both  in  the  towns 
and  in  the  country  places. 

Bermudai. — ^In  1779,  Mr.  John  Stephenson 
commenced  a  inission  on  Somer's  Island  whero 
he  had  to  encounter  the  prejudices  of  the 
whites  and  the  heathenish  superstitions  of  the 
blacks ;  the  latter  of  whom  he  found  under 
the  slavish  dominion  of  witchcraft,  as  it 
prevails  in  Africa,  and  for  a  description  of 
which,  and  the  bondage  under  which  its  vic- 
tims are  held,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  on  Western  Africa,  It  appears  that  a 
particular  species  of  charm  called  06i,  was 
made  and  sold  at  these  islands,  and  was  sup- 
posed by  the  negroes  to  have  great  power.  It 
was  to  a  people  sunk  under  such  superstitions 
that  Mr.  S.  came ;  but  it  was  not  long  before 
the  Gospel  b^an  to  exert  its  influence.  Yet 
this  was  no  sooner  manifested,  than  the  hos- 
tility of  the  whites  was  aroused.  Laws  were 
passed  similar  to  those  in  Jamaica,  and  Mr. 
H.  was  imprisoned  six  months  in  the  common 

i'ail,  by  which  his  health  was  so  impaired  that 
ke  was  recalled,  and  the  island  was  lefb  without 
a  missionary  for  six  years.  In  April,  1808,  Mr. 
Joshua  Marsden  poceeded  from  New  Bruns- 
wick to  Bermuda,  but  found  the  society  gather- 
ed by  Mr.  8.  dispersed.  He  obtained  permission 
from  the  governor  to  preach,  but  he  met  with 
DO  very  great  success.  In  1853,  the  number  of 
church  members  in  connection  with  the  mis- 
sion in  this  island  amounted  to  445. 

Bahama  Islands, — In  October,  1800,  Mr. 
William  Turton  arrived  at  New  Providence, 
where  he  obtained  permission  to  preach ;  and 
though  a  law  had  previously  been  enacted, 
prohibiting  the  instruction  of  the  slaves,  he 
was  attended  by  considerable  congregations, 
and  succeeded  in  raising  a  smSl  society. 
Other  missionaries  havig  afterwards  arrived, 
they  extended  their  labors  to  Eleuthera,  Har- 
bour Island,  Abaco,  and  others  of  the  Baha- 
mas. On  some  of  these  their  prospects  were 
highly  encouraging ;  their  congregations  were 
large,  attentive,  and  respectable,  and  a  great 
reformation  followed  their  labors.  But  in 
1816,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  prohibiting, 
under  severe  penalties,  meetings  for  Divine  wor- 
ship earlier  than  sunrise  and  later  than  sunset, 
thus  depriving  the  slaves  of  liie  privilege  of 
attending.  Many  of  the  negroes  came  to  the 
misflionaries  in  tears,  lamenting  the  loss  of 
their  religious  privileges.  It  was  truly  afiect- 
ing  on  the  Sabbath  morning  to  see  some  of 
the  oldes*  members  ascending  a  neighboring 


hill  to  see  whether  the  sun  was  rtseD,  before 
they  durst  begin  to  dog  the  praises  of  tindr 
Creator.  After  a  few  years,  however,  the  le- 
gislature retraced  its  steps,  and  repealed  tie 
restrictions  which  it  had  laid  upon  the  ])Oor 
negroes.  In  1853,  the  members  of  the  Me- 
thodist Society  in  the  Bahama  Islands  were  u 
follows : — 

New  Providence,       .       .       .816 

Eleuthera, 804 

Harbour  Island,  .  '  .  .538 
Abaco  and  Andros  Island, .  .  264 
Turk's  Island,  .       .       .378 


Total,       .       .    2,800 
St.  Domingo. — ^Having  been  previously  in- 
formed by  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Hayti,  that  Protestant  missionaries  iroold 
not  only  be  tolerated  but  welcomed,  Messrs. 
John  Brown  and  James  Gatts  sailed  from 
England  for  Porirau-Prince,   in   November, 
1816.    They  soon  gathered  a  numerons  cod- 
gregation  at  the  capital,  and  in  the  comitrj 
they  were  uniformly  treated  with  kindncas  ww 
respect     The  inhabitants,  indeed,  were  ex- 
tremely Ignorant,  wicked,  and  sup^rstitioiB; 
yet,  in  a  uiort  time  a  number  of  them  appea^ 
ed  to  be  impreaied  with  divine  things,  and 
were  formed  into  a  society.    By  the  goTeni- 
ment  they  were  treated  witn  great  oondesco- 
sion   and  kindness.    President  Boyer  numi- 
fested  the  greatest  readiness  to  encourage  ftod 
promote  their  plans,  particularly  in  r^rd  to 
the  education  of  youth.    Tet,  after  a  residence 
of  about  two  years  in  St  Domingo,  they  were 
obliged  to  with^w  from  the  island,  in  cods^ 
quence  of  the  tumultuous  opposition  of  tbepo- 
milace.    But  on  their  departure,  President 
Boyer  not  only  expressed  himself  highly  satis- 
fied with  their  conduct,  but  transmitted  a  do- 
nation of  £500  to  the  society.    The  coostitih 
tion  of  Hayti  recognized  the  church  of  Bome 
as  the  religion  of  Sie  state,  but  tolerated  all 
others.    It  may  be  questioned,  however,  wbe- 
ther  the  principle  of  toleration  was  at  iJl  no- 
derstood ;  practically,  at  leasts  the  Methodists 
enjoyed  nothing  like  religious  freedom.   The 
small  society  that  the  missionaries  had  collect 
ed  were,  after  their  departure,  greatly  pene- 
cuted  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  (^ 
tholic  priests  over  the  ignorant  people,  ifi 
which,  however,  they  were  too  much  second^ 
by  some  persons  of  high  rank.    They  codd 
only  meet  by  stealth,  and  in  small  oompanieB; 
ana  when  assembled  for  worship,  theyvt^ 
sometimes   assaulted   by  the  poimlace  wita 
stones  and  other  missiles.    On  one  occasioD,  a 
number  of  tiiem  were  seized  by  the  pdice,  m 
carried  to  prison,  and  on  being  brought  before 
the  chief  judge,  they  were  prohibited  by  him. 
in  the  name  of  the  president,  from  meeting  to* 
aether.    "  No  one,"  said  he,  "  can  hinder  yw 
from  worshiping  God  as  you  please ;  hot  let 
every  one  abide   at  home ;  tor  as  often  as 
you  are  found  assembled  you  shall  be  pat  m 


prison  ;  and  itjoa  nnb^ipilj  pereist,  I  have  re- 
ceived orders  to  disperee  yoa  everywhere." 
Several  wished  to  reply,  bnt  he  rerased  to  hear 
them,  saviDg',  "  It  is  Dot  from  me ;  it  u 
my  faDit ;  these  are  orders  riven  to 
There  is  reason  to  i^ipreheiid  that  these  were 
the  orders  of  President  Boyer.  Tet  the  poor 
people  continued  to  meet.  In  1834,  John  Tin- 
aatl  wassentto  Hayti ;  other  mLBsiooBjiw  fol- 
lowed, and  settled  at  Fort-ao-Prince,  Cape 
Haytien  and  Samand.  Their  congregatioDS 
were  generally  small,  and  they  had  no  great 
enconragement  in  their  labors.  There  was 
reason  to  believe  that  nnmbers  saw  the  absurd- 
ities or  the  Bomish  church,  bnt  i^noraoce, 
snperstition,  and  vice  maintained  their  domin- 
ion over  the  great  mass  of  the  population. 
Notwithstanding  the  aoaettled  stat^  of  affairs, 
arisini^  from  changes  in  the  government  and 
war  with  the  S^nish  part  of  the  island,  the 
principle  of  religions  toleration  has  mode 
marked  progress.  In  1853,  the  number  of 
charch  memberH  in  connexion  with  the  mir"'"- 
in  this  island  smonntcd  to  429. 

Other  miaumi, — Besides  the  tniasions  already 
noticed,  the  Methodists  established  others  in 
8t.  Gbristophen,  Nevis.  Grenada,  St  Bartho- 
lomew, St  Thomas,  St  Martins,  Angnilk, 
Montserrat,  Tobago,  and  Honduras,  the  present 
iltate  of  which  wiil  be  seen  in  the  tabul^  view. 

In  1853,  the  African,  Creole,  and  Asiatic 
cbnrch  members  in  connection  with  the  Wea- 
leyan  missions  in  the  West  Indies,  araonnt«d  to 
OTer  48,000  souls ;  and  otber  general  resnlta  of 
the  mission  will  be  seen  in  the  tabalar  view. 

Though  in  the  preceding  account  of  partico- 
Ur  mifsions  we  have  given  a  few  illustrations 
of  the  nature  and  difficnlties  of  missionary  labor 
Id  the  West  Indies  in  the  days  of  slavery,  we 
shall  here  add,  in  conclnsion,  a  remark  or  two 
of  general  application  to  the  whole  of  these  mis- 
sions. It  was  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  n^ 
groes,  that  the  Lord's  day  was  assigned  them 
Dy  their  masters  to  cultivate  the  grounds  al- 
lowed them  in  lien  of  provisions,  and  that  the 
rt^ar  market  throaghont  the  West  Indies 
was  on  that  sacred  day,  when  the  chief  towns 
exhibited  all  the  noise  and  bostle  ofpetty  com- 
merce. After  breakfast,  on  one  Sabbath,  a 
driver  or  overseer  accompanied  the  slaves  to 
the  n^o  fields,  where  th^  spent  the  Sabbath 
toiling  all  day  under  a  bnromg  snn.  On  the 
following  Lord's  day,  they  went  to  market  to 
eell  the  prodace  of  their  grennds  and  to  pnr 
chase  sach  articles  as  they  were  not  aUowed  by 
their  masters,  and  they  closed  the  day  in  drink- 
ing, dancing,  and  debauchery.  Snch  was  a 
Sabbath  in  the  West  Indies.  The  Christian 
slaves  had  to  perform  the  same  work  as  the 
others,  unless,  as  in  some  cases,  their  masters 
allowed  them  the  Saturdays  for  that  purpose. 
Thej  went  to  market  in  the  forenoon,  and  from 
thence  to  the  chapeL  It  was  no  tmcommon 
thing  to  see  the  chapel  yard  covered  with  bas- 
kets, while  their  owners  were  attending  wor- 
49 


ship.    The  missionaries  did  not,  b  ,   ._ 

was  iosinuBted,  excite  complaint  amons  the 
slaves  on  this  subject  They  were  no  doubt 
grieved  at  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  beneficial  effects  of  their  labors  were  mate- 
rially counteracted  by  it;  bnt  they  accommo- 
dated themselves  to  the  cireumstances  of  the 
slaves,  seized  npon  the  broken  fragments  of 
their  time,  and  made  the  best  improvement  of 
them  they  were  able. 

TABinuAB  mtw. 


There  was  in  general  no  sach  thing  as  mar- 
riage, in  the  common  seoae  of  the  wo^  anong 
the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,    lliey  benhd 
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together  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  i?itKt 
any  ceremony.  Some  liyed  together  many 
years ;  others  soon  parted,  and  each  chose  a 
new  mate.  Promiscnoos  intercourse  was  com- 
mon, and  the  planters,  when  they  made  the 
attempt,  fonnd  themselves  utterly  unable  to 
break  it  Marriage,  however,  was  uniformly 
introduced  by  the  Methodist  missionaries  among 
the  converts ;  but  with  respect  to  this  they  had 
many  difficulties  to  encounter.  They  were  fre- 
quently at  a  loss  to  know  which  was  the  pro- 
per husband  or  wife.  A  female,  for  instance, 
wished  to  become  a  member  of  the  society ; 
but  the  man  with  whom  she  lived  was  not  the 
first  to  whom  she  had  been  united.  She  had 
HvcmI  with  many  others,  and  the  person  with 
whom  she  was  originally  connected  had  in  like 
manner  had  many  more  women  since  he  left 
her  ;  and  perhaps  was  living  at  that  time  with 
one  by  whom  he  had  children.  Sometimes  the 
missionaries  were  content  with  an  engagement 
on  the  part  of  the  woman  that  she  would  abide 
with  the  man  with  whom  she  lived  when  she 
joined  the  society.  At  other  times,  the^  acted 
to  the  best  of  their  judgment  in  selectmg  the 
person  whom  they  thought  most  proper. 

Though  we  have  given  several  instances  of 
the  hostility  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the 
West  Indies  to  the  labors  of  the  Methodists,  it 
would  be  an  act  of  great  injustice  both  to  the 
planters  and  to  the  missionaries,  did  we  neglect 
to  mention,  that  such  feelings  were  by  do  means 
universal.  In  some  of  the  colonies,  there  were 
not  only  no  persecuting  laws,  but  they  were 
greatly  encouraged,  both  bv  the  local  govern- 
ment and  by  the  owners  of  the  slaves.  Even 
in  those  islands  where  they  met  with  persecu- 
tion, they  had  many  friends  among  the  plant- 
ers and  others  of  the  white  inhabitants.  Some 
built  chapels  on  their  estates,  others  subscribed 
handsomely  to  their  erection  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. There  was  scarcely  a  place  of  worship 
of  any  size  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  building 
of  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  island  did  not 
assist  by  their  contributions,  or  in  some  other 
form.  Subscriptions  of  £10,  £20,  £50,  and 
£100  for  such  purposes,  indicate  both  tiie  rank 
in  life,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  contributors. 
Even  in  Jamaica,  where  the  reputed  dark  and 
dangerous  fanaticism  of  the  Methodists  was 
detected  with  more  than  ordinary  sagacity,  the 
most  liberal  assistance  was  afibrded.  In  other 
islands,  planters,  merchants,  membe)^  of  colo- 
nial assemblies,  presidents,  chief-judges,  gover- 
nors, not  only  subscribed  to  the  «rection  of 
chapels,  but  in  some  instances  paid  regular 
stipends  to  the  missionaries,  as  a  remuneration 
for  their  services  in  instructing  their  slaves. 
In  several  of  the  islands  indeed  tne  proprietors 
of  estates,  and  other  inhabitants,  were  so  fully 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  missionaries, 
and  so  sensible  of  the  political  as  well  as  moral 
.and  religious  advantages  resulting  from  their 
labors,  that  they  defrayed  entirely  the  ordinary 
^ezpeDses  of  the  mission.    Since  the  abolition 
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of  slavery,  the  views  of  the  white  peopk  in  the 
West  Indies  in  reference  to  the  Metho^tmb* 
sionaries  have  been  greatly  changed ;  and  it 
is  probably  now  matter  of  wonder  to  muy, 
that  any  hostility  should  ever  have  been  nuii* 
fested  to  so  z^ons,  laborious,  and  mbkM  a 
body  of  men. — Manden^s  Miasmaru  Namtm; 
Broum's  History  of  Missioni ;  /ocnon'<  CaU- 
narif  of  Methodism  ;  Duncan's  Mission  to  Ja- 
maua ;  Memorials  oT  Miss.  Labor  in  W»  Jndio, 
6y  Moister^ — Rev.  W.  Butler. 

American  Missionabt  Assocutiox.— /o- 
matca. — ^The  mission  to  Jamaica  is  occapkd 
mainly  with  labor  in  behalf  of  the  emancipated 
colored  people  of  Jamaica.  It  was  commenced 
by  five  OongregationaJ  ministers,  who  sailed 
from  New  York  in  the  fall  of  1839.  The; 
went  to  Jamaica  with  the  expectation  of 
receiving  a  plain  support  from  the  emaa- 
cipated  people  themselves ;  but  in  this  thej 
were  disappointed,  and  as  ihen  was  then  do 
missionary  society  in  the  United  States  tliit 
could  undertake  uie  6upp(^  of  a  mission  there. 
they  were  reduced  to  circumstances  of  distna- 
ing  privation.     A  committee  was  formed  of 

fentlemen  residing  in  New  York  aod  Net 
Ingland,  called  the  West  India  Misstonary  Cm- 
mittee,  who  received  and  forwarded  cootriba- 
tions  for  this  mission,  but  without  undertaking 
its  support.  In  1847  the  mission  was  tnis- 
ferred  to  the  American  Missionary  Asaoci&tioD, 
under  whose  care  it  remains.  In  1843,  tte 
missionaries  formed  a  Congregational  Asodi* 
tion,  under  the  name  of  the  *^  Jamaica  Congre- 
gational Association  ; "  and  the  mission  is  now 
known  in  the  i^and  as  the  **  American  Ooe- 
gregational  Mission." 

TABULAB    VIEW. 
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For  the  purpose  of  leading  the  V^J[ 
take  more  interest  in  the  education  of  thdr  m- 
dren,  and  to  accustom  them  to  nsponSmJ 
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in  the  oondact  of  the  schools,  the  missionaries 
formed  a  volantary  school  association  in  1852. 
Two  of  the  directors  of  each  school  are  chosen 
from  among  the  people  of  the  station,  and  as- 
sociated with  the  missionaries  and  teachers  in 
the  general  management  of  the  school.  With 
the  results  of  this  plan,  after  two  years'  trial, 
the  teachers  are  well  pleased. — Bev.  G.  Wmr- 

FLE. 

Moravian  Missions. — Danish  W,  L  Islands, 
— ^The  first  Moravian  missionaries  to  the  West 
Indies,  were  Leonhard  Dober,  ^  the  potter/'  and 
David  Nitschmann  ''^ the  carpenter. "  Their  at- 
tention was  first  directed  to  this  field  by  a  ne* 
po,  who  stated  that  he  had  a  sister  in  the 
island  of  St  Thomas,  who,  with  many  o£  her 
enslaved  companions,  desired  to  be  instmcted 
in  the  way  ot  salvation,  and  earnestly  implored 
the  God  of  heaven  to  send  some  one  who  was 
capable  of  giving  them  religions  instmction. 
In  the  hope  of  bdng  of  some  service  to  these  be- 
nighted people,  these  young  men,  laymen,  of 
the  occupations  above  named,  set  out  from 
Herrnhut,  in  Denmark,  with  only  six  dollars 
each  in  his  pocket,  and  arrived  at  St  Thomas 
on  the  13th  of  December,  1732.  The  next 
year  two  companies,  one  consisting  of  18  and 
the  other  of  11  persons,  sailed  from  Europe, 
manv  of  whom  fell  victims  to  the  insalubrity 
of  the  climate.  In  1736,  three  persons  were 
baptized.  In  1738  a  negro  named  Mingo  was 
baptused,  and  became  a  zealous  assistant 
Through  his  preaching  an  awakening  took 
place  over  the  whole  island.  But  the  planters 
opposed  the  work,  and  persecuted  and  impris- 
oned the  missionaries.  Count  Zinzendorf,  how- 
ever, who  unexpectedly  arrived  in  the  island, 
procured  their  liberation.  In  1741, 90  persons 
were  baptized  at  a  plantation  callea  New 
Herrnhut  Princess  plantation,  in  the  island 
of  St  Croix,  became  a  permanent  station  in 
1751.  A  church  was  erected  in  Friedensthal, 
St  Croix,  in  1755,  and  this  became  the  princi- 
pal station  in  the  Danish  island&  The  place 
was  destroyed  by  a  hurricane  in  1772.  Bethany, 
in  the  island  of  St  Jan,  was  occupied  as  a  sta- 
tion in  1754 ;  and  in  1782,  Emmaus,  in  the 
same  island,  became  a  station.  Friedensfield, 
in  St  Croix,  became  a  missionary  settlement  in 
1805.  In  1832,  a  centenary  jubilee  was  held, 
and  the  important  and  encouraging  fact  was 
reported,  that  during  that  period  37,000  souls 
had  been  baptized  in  the  Danish  islands.  The 
year  1848  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  i» 
surrection  of  slaves  in  St  Croix,  and  by  the 
emancipation  of  the  negroes  in  all  the  Danish 
isles. 

In  the  three  Danish  islands,  St  Thomas,  St 
Croix,  and  St  Jan,  there  are  at  the  present 
time  8  stations,  35  laborers,  9,398  convertfi, 
of  whom  2,892  are  communicants. 

Jamaica. — ^The  Moravian  brethren  comr 
menced  a  mission  in  this  island  in  1754,  en- 
couraged by  several  of  the  planters,  who  pre- 
sented them  an  estate  callea  Carmel.   In  one 


year  the  Sabbath  congregation  numbered 
700  persons,  and  26  had  b^n  baptized.  In 
1804,  fifty  years  from  the  date  of  tne  mission, 
the  brethren  observe:  "Though  we  cannot 
exult  in  an  abundant  in-gathering  of  souls, 
which  these  fifty  years  have  product,  or  even 
over  our  present  prospects,  yet  we  have  sufll- 
cient  cause  of  gratitude  to  the  Lord  for  having 
preserved  a  se^  in  Jamaica.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  this  mission  to  the  present  time, 
938  negroes  have  been  baptized.'' 

In  1824,  a  serious  insurrection  broke  out  in 
the  island;  and  in  1831,  another  still  more 
general  and  bloody.  To  tiiis  last  outbreak  the 
slaves  were  provoked,  say  the  missionaries, 
"by  inhuman  treatment,  instigated  also  by 
hearing  of  the  sympathy  which  their  lot  had 
excited  in  England  and  its  parliament" 
Much  hatred  was  excited  against  the  missions, 
and  several  churches  of  different  denominations 
were  broken  up.  In  1834,  a  system  of  eman- 
cipation was  commenced,  but  complete  liberty 
was  not  granted  till  1838.  "  From  that  time," 
say  the  brethren,  "  our  mission  in  Jamaica  has 
prospered  greatly.  Our  six  churches  were 
over-crowdeu.  At  the  church  in  Fairfield, 
which  contains  800  sittings,  above  2,000  per- 
sons sought  admittance.  It  was  therefore  ne- 
cessary to  keep  two  meetings,  either  at  the 
same  time  or  in  succession.  The  schools  were 
equally  over-crowded.  The  souls  under  our 
care  numbered  8,000.  New  preaching  places 
were  established,  and  many  school-houses  were 
erected."  In  1842,  an  institution  for  training 
native  teachers  was  established.  In  1850,  the 
souls  under  the  care  of  the  mission  at  the  se- 
veral stations,  was  estimated  at  13,000.  25 
elementary  schools  were  in  active  operation, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  missionaries. 

The  Moravian  Church  Miscellany  for  Majy, 
1^51,  contains  a  review  of  the  Jamaica  mis- 
sion, representing  it  as  comprising  13  stations, 
at  the  west  end  of  the  islano,  each  station  con- 
sisting of  various  buildings — a  church,  a 
school- house,  and  a  dwelling-house,  with  out- 
offices.  With  each  station  a  congregation  is 
connected,  living  within  a  circle,  tae  diameter 
of  which  is,  in  most  cases,  about  20  miles. 
Besides  the  principal  statbns,  there  are  17 
school-houses  and  out  station  schools,  making 
the  number  of  churches  13,  and  of  schools  30. 
The  number  of  negroes  in  connexion  with 
these  churches  amounted,  at  the  above  date,  to 
13,388,  young  and  old.  Many  white  families 
also  regularly  attended  the  churches.  These 
statements  are  not  essentially  modified  by  any 
later  returns. 

AntigwjL — ^The  brethren's  mission  was  com- 
menced in  this  island  in  1756.  It  originated 
with  the  missionaries  at  St  Thomas,  and  the 
first  missionary  was  from  that  place.  Littie 
interest  was  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  ne- 
groes, however,  till  1761,  when  a  piece  of 
ground  was  purchased  in  the  town  of  St 
John's,  and  a  place  of  worship  was  erected  for 
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the  negroes.  In  1772,  a  religions  awakening 
spread  over  the  island.  A  desire  for  religions 
instruction  was  increased  among  the  slaves, 
and  in  1775  the  attendants  on  public  worship 
numbered  2,000,  and  from  10  to  20  were  bap- 
tized almost  every  month.  The  converts  were 
subject  to  many  temptations  and  troubles, 
such  as  famine,  sickness,  persecution,  depreda- 
tions, and  the  excitements  consequent  upon  the 
taking  of  the  island  by  the  French ;  yet  the 
cause  was  firm  and  progressive,  so  that  after 
the  restoration  of  peace,  in  1783,  60  adults 
were  received  into  the  church  at  St.  John's, 
in  one  day,  and  in  a  year  700  were  added  to 
the  congregations.  The  missionaries  preached 
on  different  plantations,  and  one  native  assist- 
ant built  a  house  of  worship  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, to  seat  400  persons.  Many  of  ti^e 
planters  saw  that  the  effects  of  the  Gospel 
upon  the  slaves  was  highly  beneficial,  and 
when  any  of  them  were  refractory,  they  sent 
them  to  the  missionaries  for  reproof,  instead  of 
administering  corporeal  punishment.  But  others 
were  decidedly  hostile,  and  would  punish  their 
slaves  severely  for  attending  on  the  means  of 
grace.  One  negro  was  compelled  to  give  his 
own  wife  fifty  lashes,  because  she  had  sought 
the  protection  of  the  local  authorities.  At 
another  time,  an  aged  female  negro  was  un- 
mercifully whipped  and  put  in  irons,  from  ha- 
tred to  her  religion,  and  the  next  day  she  was 
chained  to  two  negroes,  and  dragged  towards 
the  field  to  work,  but  died  on  the  way.  Amidst 
these  persecutions  the  church  in  Antigua  re- 
sembled the  burning  bush.  In  spite  of  oppo- 
sition, the  word  of  the  Lord  contmued  to  run 
and  be  glorified,  and  the  two  congregations, 
in  1788,  numbered  more  than  6,000 ;  and  so 
many  new  doors  were  opened  for  preaching  the 
Grospel,  that  the  missionaries  were  thankful  to 
find  useful  assistants  in  many  of  the  converts, 
who  visited  the  sick,  gave  advice,  and  minister* 
ed  in  many  ways,  though  they  were  not  employ- 
ed in  preaching. 

In  1796,  a  third  station  was  formed ;  the 
names  of  the  three  stations  being  St.  John's, 
Grace  Hill,  and  Grace  Bay.  In  1810,  they 
commenced  a  school  on  the  Lancasterian  plan, 
at  St  John's,  with  80  scholars,  which  soon  in- 
creased to  700,  who  made  surprising  progress 
in  learning.  In  1812,  owin?  to  the  dryness  of 
the  season  and  the  war  with  America,  provi- 
sions became  dear  and  scarce,  and  famme  and 
disease  prevailed,  whieh  carried  off  more  than 
200  of  the  congregation  at  St.  John's.  In  1817, 
the  brethren  commenced  a  fourth  station,  at  a 
place  called  Newfield,  for  which  the  colonial 
government  presented  them  with  ten  acres  of 
land,  £1,000  towards  the  erection  of  buildings, 
and  an  annual  ^rant  of  £300  for  their  support 
Two  other  stations  were  added.  Cedar  Hall, 
and  Mount  Joy,  and  large  congregations  were 
collected.  In  1823,  they  celebrated  the  60th 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  church  at 
St  John's,  when  it  appeared  that  there  had 


been  baptized  and  received  into  the  church  in 
that  time,  16,099  negroes,  young  and  old. 
Among  a  people  so  ignorant  and  oppressed, 
however,  some  allowance  must  be  made  for 
spurious  conversions.  In  1826,  the  miasioD  io 
Antigua  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of 
several  brethren  from  Europe.  The  namber 
of  slaves  receiving  instruction  at  this  period, 
was  14,823.  Bible  and  missionary  societies 
were  formed  among  the  negroes  in  1832 ;  sod 
in  1834,  unconditional  emancipation  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  island,  the  negroes  being  coD9de^ 
ed  sufficiently  advanced  in  knowledge  and  latel- 
ligence  to  render  such  a  measure  safe  and  pro- 
per. In  1838,  Lebanon,  the  sixth  station,  was 
begun,  and  1839,  Gracefield  was  commenced 
in  the  north.  A  training  school  was  opened 
at  Cedar  Hall,  in  1847,  but  the  buildings  were 
destroyed  by  a  hurricane  the  next  year.  They 
have  been  rebuilt,  and  the  institution  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  There  are  not  so  maoj 
under  the  instruction  of  the  missionaries  in 
Antigua  at  the  present  time  as  there  were  a 
few  years  ago,  owing  chiefly,  as  is  supposed, 
to  the  increase  of  churches  of  other  aeoomi- 
nations;  still  the  number  as  last  r^rted, 
amounted  to  about  8,000. 

St,  KiW8,—A.  mission  was  begrm  in  this 
island  in  1777,  at  Basseterre.  In  a  year  or 
two  a  general  interest  was  awakened  amon; 
the  negroes,  which  continued,  with  some  int^ 
njptions,  so  that  in  1790  the  Gospel  was 
preached  on  upwards  of  50  plantations.  In 
1800  the  number  of  converts  was  estimated  at 
about  2,000.  A  second  station,  Bcthesda,  was 
formed  in  1820 ;  and  in  1832  a  third  was  be- 
gun at  Bethel.  From  this  time  the  activitj  oS 
other  missionary  societies  increased,  and  dudt 
who  had  attended  the  Moravian  meetings  f^ 
off,  and  joined  congregations  nearer  ukI  more 
convenient  Estridge,  a  fourth  station,  was 
commenced  in  1845. 

Barbadoes, — ^The  Brethren  entered  upon  a 
mission  in  this  island  in  1765.  The  first  con- 
vert was  baptized  in  1768 ;  but  there  has  been 
no  such  general  desire  for  the  word  of  God  u 
in  many  of  tl^  other  West  India  islands.  Two 
stations  were  established,  one  at  Sharon,  in 
1794,  and  one  at  Mount  Tabor,  in  182&  hi 

1831,  both  these  stations  were  destroyed  brs 
hurricane,  and  upwards  of  4,000  sools  perished 
in  the  island.    These  stations  were  reooilt  io 

1832,  when  the  congr^ations  numbered  aboot 
1100.  A  congregation  was  established  at 
Bridgetown  in  1836.  and  another  at  GlifUffl 
Hill,  in  1841,  making  four  stations,  which  are 
still  occupied  with  a  good  degree  of  saccess. 

7b6ago.— The  Moravians  have  had  a  mission 
in  this  uland  since  1787.  At  several  diSa&A 
times  it  has  been  suspended,  bat  resumed  again, 
and  it  still  exists,  as  one  of  the  many  proo&  of 
the  blessing  of  God  on  missionary  penevennc^ 
There  are  two  stations,  Montgomerj  and 
Moriah. 

Dutch  Gttuma.— Into  this  field  two  of  the 
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Brethren  entered  in  1733.  One  of  their  lead- 
ing objects  was  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the 
Arawocks,  a  numerous  Indian  tribe  in  that 
part  of  Surinam  called  Rio  de  Bcrbice.  Their 
first  station  was  at  Pilirerhut,  on  the  river 
Wironje,  a  tributary  of  the  Berbice.  At  the 
end  of  ten  years  the  mission  was  favored  with 
the  presence  and  labors  of  Theophilus  Solomon 
Schumann,  called  "  the  gifted  apostle  of  the 
Arawacks."  B^  his  great  talents  and  **  won- 
derful combination  of  wisdom  and  firmness," 
he  was  enabled,  under  God,  to  triumph  over 
the  opposition  of  the  whites,  and  300  converts 
crowned  his  labors.  But  in  1757  difficulties 
of  every  description,  among  which  were  fam- 
ine and  epidemics,  thickened  around,  and 
almost  dispersed  this  little  flock.  By  removals 
they  sought  a  more  peaceful  abode,  and  much 
might  be  related  of  the  heroic  perseverance  of 
the  Moravian  brethren  in  these  primeval  for- 
ests. In  1760  Schumann  was  called  from  his 
labors  on  earth.  The  work  was  continued  bv 
other  missionaries,  though  amid  appalling  diffi- 
culties and  discouragements.  Station  after 
station  was  invaded  and  burnt  by  tne  Bush 
Negroes,  and  the  converts  dispersed,  and  finally, 
in  1808,  the  mission  among  the  South  Ameri- 
can Indians,  after  existing  70  years,wa8  brought 
to  a  close. 

A  mission  among  the  negro  slaves  in  Suri- 
nam, was  commenced  in  1735,  at  Parimaribo 
as  head-quarters.  The  missionaries  went  out 
with  licenses  for  several  trades,  by  which  they 
supported  themselves.  The  first  convert  in 
Parimaribo  was  baptized  in  1776,  and  the  first 
church  was  erected  in  1778.  From  1799  to 
1816  the  colony  was  a  scene  of  frequent  wars 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  English,  but  the 
mission  was  at  no  time  entirely  interrupted. 
In  1821  the  "  Harmony  of  the  Grospels,"  was 
translated  into  Negro-English,  and  was  heartily 
welcomed  by  those  who  were  able  to  read.  In 
1828  the  brethren  opened  a  new  church  in  Pari- 
maribo, with  a  congregation  of  2,260.  The  most 
respected  inhabitants  formed  a  society,  which 
still  renders  valuable  assistance  to  the  mission. 
In  1830  Berg  en  Dal,  on  the  Surinam,  90  miles 
from  Parimaribo,  was  opened  as  a  preaching 
place.  During  this  year  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  printed  the  Negro-English  New 
Testament  for  the  Surinam  mission.  It  had  pre- 
viously existed  only  in  manuscript  Several 
new  stations  have  been  formed,  but  the  largest 
and  most  important  is  still  at  Parimaribo, 
where  the  congregation,  in  1850,  numbered 
5,500  souls.  The  other  negroes  under  the  care 
of  the  mission  are  scattered  over  several  hun- 
dred plantations.  The  Brethren  have  also  a 
mission  among  the  Bush,  or  Free  Negroes,  on 
the  upper  Surinam,  a  country  which  can  be 
reached  only  by  dangerous  voyages  in  small 
canoes  up  the  streams,  the  navigation  of  which 
is  rendered  extremely  perilous  by  cataracts. 
The  heat  is  extreme,  and  the  climate  fatal  to 
most  Europeans.    Into  this  region  two  of  the 


Brethren  penetrated  in  1769.  One  of  them 
died  in  two  months,  the  other  labored  12  years, 
and  was  the  means  of  bringing  a  few  souls  to 
accept  the  Gospel  invitation.  New  Bambey, 
a  station  some  miles  lower  down  the  river,  was 
established  in  1785,  for  a  company  of  20  ne- 
groes. Considerable  desire  was  manifested  for 
several  years  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  to 
hear  the  Gospel,  but  sickness  and  death  among 
the  missionaries  proved  a  great  hindrance  to 
their  labors.  In  1813  the  congregation  in  New 
Bambey  numbered  50,  but  there  was  little  vi- 
tality among  them,  and  the  field  was  relinquish- 
ed ;  it  was  afterwards  resumed,  but  owing  to 
the  death  of  missionaries,  was  given  up  again 
in  1848. 

English  General  Baptists. — Jamaica. — 
The  Baptists  entered  upon  their  mission  in  Ja- 
maica in  1814.  The  first  station  was  at  Fal- 
mouth, where  a  school  was  opened,  and  preach- 
ing commenced  on  the  Sabbath,  attended  by 
both  negroes  and  white  people.  Two  more  mis- 
sionaries arrived  the  next  year,  and  settled  at 
Kingston.  Encouraged  by  early  indications  of 
success,  the  society  pressed  forward  its  work,  in- 
creasing the  number  of  laborers  and  forming 
new  stations,  till,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
missionaries  in  Falmouth,  in  April,  1831,  the 
following  tabular  statement  was  presented  : 
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Kingston,  Queen-street 
"          Hanorer  '• 

YaUahs 
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Monteiro  Bay 

Gumey's  Hoont 

Palmouih 

Anotta  Bay. . , 

Charles  Town 

Port  Maria 

OraCabessa 

Brae  Head 

Mount  Charles 

Old  Harbor 

Hayes  Savanna 

Crooked  Spring 

Port  RoTal 

St  Ann's  Bar 

OchoRlos 

Savanna  la  Mar 

Fuller's  Field 

Rio  Btieno 

Stewart's  Town 

Lucea 

Totals 

10,838 

The  mission  continued  to  prosper,  and  the 
churches  had  at  no  time  been  in  a  better  con- 
dition than  when  the  act  of  emancipation  was 
carried  into  effect,  in  1838.  Yet,  those  who 
were  unfriendly  to  this  act,  and  wished  to 
make  its  results  appear  to  the  worst  advan- 
tage, raised  numerous  reports  against  the  mis- 
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sioDaries,  and  son^ht  in  eyery  way  to  embar- 
rass their  operations.  This  led  Sir  Lionel 
Smith  to  make  some  explicit  statements  in 
their  defence.  In  reply  to  an  address  from 
the  Baptist  brethren,  ne  said,  "  On  my  assum- 
ing the  government  of  this  colony,  I  strongly 
expressed  ray  reliance  on  the  wnole  body  of 
missionaries,  in  their  high  integrity  of  purpose, 
and  in  their  loyal  principles.  You  more  than 
realized  all  the  benefits  I  expected  from  yonr 
ministry,  by  raising  the  negroes  from  the  men- 
tal degradation  of  slavery  to  the  cheering  obli- 
gations of  Christianity,  and  thev  were  thus 
taught  that  patient  endurance  of  evil,  which 
has  so  materially  contributed  to  the  general 
tranquillity.  Even  with  the  aid  of  a  vicious 
and  well  paid  press,  both  in  England  and 
Jamaica,  the  enemies  of  your  rehgion  have 
never  dared  go  to  the  proof  of  their  audacious 
accusations  against  you."  After  alluding  to 
the  peaceful  working  of  emancipation,  and  the 
disappointment  of  those  who  had  predicted 
violence  and  blood,  the  governor  added,  "  The 
admirable  conduct  of  the  peasantry  in  such  a 
crisis,  has  constituted  a  proud  triumph  to  the 
cause  of  religion  ;  and  those  who  contributed 
to  enlighten  them  in  their  moral  duties,  through 
persecutions,  insults,  and  dangers,  have  deserved 
the  regard  and  esteem  of  the  good  and  the  just 
in  all  Christian  countries."  This  was  said 
after  one  year  of  freedom  had  passed  away. 
The  returns  made  from  the  respective  mission 
churches  in  1839,  evinced  that  the  work  of 
God  continued  to  advance  in  an  encouraging 
degree.  A  nett  increase  of  2,617  members 
had  taken  place  during  the  preceding  year, 
and  the  whole  number  of  members  was  21,337. 
There  were  also  over  20,000  inquirers.  A 
large  increase  was  reported  in  the  number  of 
pupils  receiving  instruction  in  the  schools. 
The  day-schools  contained  5,413,  the  evening- 
schools  577,  and  10,117  were  taught  on  the 
Sabbath,  making  a  total  of  16,117  scholars. 
As  a  further  proof  of  the  rapid  growth  of  those 
habits  and  feelings  which  are  the  best  security 
for  the  social  welfare  of  a  community,  the  mis- 
sionaries had  solemnized  1,942  marriages  dur- 
ing the  year.  In  1841,  the  number  of  church 
members  had  increased  to  27,706.  At  the 
association  of  the  Baptist  mission  churches, 
held  in  Kingston,  January,  1842,  the  ministers 
unanimously  resolved,  as  an  appropriate  com- 
memoration at  once  of  the  day  of  freedom  and 
the  jubilee  of  the  mission,  to  detach  themselves 
from  the  funds  of  the  parent  society  after  the 
first  of  August  ensuing.  From  this  period,  the 
churches  in  Jamaica,  although  continued  with 
no  loss  efficiency  than  before,  are  not  formally 
reported  as  mission  churches. 

Bahamas. — A  mission  to  the  Bahama  Islands 
was  commenced  by  the  General  Baptists  in 
1834.  The  missionaries  established  themselves 
at  New  Providence,  and  in  two  years  they  had 
extended  their  labors  to  Andros  Island,  Eleu- 
thera,  Exuroa,  Rum  Key,  Crooked  Island,  For- 


tune's Island,  and  Turk's  Island.  Connected 
with  the  churches  at  these  places  there  were 
490  members,  217  having  bemi  added  daring 
the  preceding  year.  This  field  has  been  steadily 
and  perseveringly  cultivated,  and  has  yielded 
much  precious  fruit  In  1850,  Mr.  Littiewood 
wrote,  "  We  have  six  native  agents,  assist^ 
by  their  wives,  exclusive  of  140  Sabbattschool 
teachers.  Their  work  is  divided  between  45 
churches,  1,475  members,  3,045  attendants  on 
public  worship,  and  1,226  scholars,  the  frait  of 
whose  labors  is  evidenced  in  the  steady  acce&> 
sion  to  our  churches,  and  in  the  increased 
knowledge  and  piety  of  the  people."  Mr.  Lit- 
tiewood, speaking  of  his  field  of  labor,  sajs : 
"  Imagine  an  expanse  of  water  spread  out  be- 
fore you  some  500  miles,  studded  with  seagirt 
isles,  varying  from  100  miles  by  40,  to  bare 
rocks  of  100  yards  in  circumference.  Amidst 
these  islands  I  am  continually  navipting, 
where  the  ocean  is  frequently  as  smooth  as  a 
mirror,  or  as  often  lashed  into  a  foam  bj  tbc 
tempest'V  The  members  of  these  churches  are 
represented  as,  for  the  most  part,  very  poor, 
but  as  humble  and  consistent  Christians. 

Trinidad.— In  1842  the  attention  of  the  So- 
ciety was  directed  to  this  island,  only  aboot 
one-tenth  of  whose  80,000  inhabitants  are 
white  people.  Mr.  Cowen,  the  first  mission- 
ary, described  the  people  as  in  an  awfal  state 
of  destitution  and  spiritual  ignorance,  and 
nothing  to  encourage  missionary  operations 
except  the  existing  necessity.  In  1846  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  visited  Trinidad,  at 
which  time  the  number  of  evangelical  minis- 
ters on  the  island  was  eight,  and  the  attend- 
ance upon  day-schools  about  one  in  twenty. 
The  great  body  of  the  people  were  Roman 
Catholics ;  and,  by  popery  and  slavery  com- 
bined, the  energy  of  tne  people  had  been  de- 
stroyed, and  the  finer  features  of  the  negro 
character  nearly  obliterated.  The  Secretazy 
says, "  We  have  two  groups  of  stations  in 
Trinidad,  one  of  which  is  in  and  around  the 
port  of  Spain,  the  other  about  20  miles  to  the 
south,  in  and  around  the  Savanna  Grande. 
Since  1843  two  small  chapcb  of  wood  have 
been  built  near  the  port  of  Spain,  in  one  of 
which  a  school  of  90  scholars  is  taught  An- 
other chapel  has  been  built  about  three  miles 
distant,  close  to  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  a  con- 
siderable population.  About  20  miles  north 
of  the  port  of  Spain,  Mr.  Cowen  has  three  sta- 
tions, where  he  labors  with  much  self-denial" 
In  1850  the  missionary  wrote  with  expressions 
of  grief :  "  What  with  rum-drinking,  supersti- 
tion, and  something  like  paganism,  the  cai^e 
of  the  Ijord  Jesus  makes  little  progress  in 
Trinidad."  He  added,  however,  that  increas- 
ed attention  was  being  paid  to  the  cause  of 
education ;  that  thousanos  of  religioos  tracts 
were  in  circulation,  and  that  dnnng  the  pre- 
ceding year  more  than  a  thousand  copies  of 
the  Scriptures  had  been  distributed.  Ttfi 
number  of  communicants,  as  last  reported,  was 
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nil   nodcr  tUe    saperinteodeiice    of  one   mia- 

Hondunu. — Tbis  island  has  been  tbe  scene 
of  missionary  operations  b;  the  English  Bap- 
tists since  1822  ;  bat  Iheir  labora  bare  been 
quite  restricted,  and  no  yerj  full  reports  of  a 
recent  dat«  have  been  received.  The  largest 
nnmbcr  of  com mnn lean ts  reported  at  t,Dy  one 
time  was  132  ;  schools.  9  ;  scIiDlan,  227. 

Chcbch  Hissionaby  Soctibtt. — This  Soci- 
etj  commenced  a  mission  in  tbe  island  of  An- 
tigna  in  181.5.  another  in  Jamaica  in  1826, 
and  one  in  Trinidad  in  1836.  Later  still,  a 
good  work  has  been  begun  and  carried  on  in 
British  Oniana.  In  Jamaica,  as  last  reported, 
the  Societj  had  Eve  stations,  viz.,  Biloab, 
PrattriUe,  Chichester.  Baral  Hill,  and  Cbnrch 
Hill.  At  Siloah  the  house  of  worahip.  which 
was  adapted  to  seat  850  persons ,  was  crowded 
with  a  congregation  of  about  1,000.  The 
commuaicants  numbered  312.  and  there  were 
114  candidates.  In  two  schools  there  were 
218  scholars.  The  Frattrille  station  had  279 
commanicants ;  one  dav«chool,  with  138  chil- 
dren, and  one  Sundaj-scnool,  with  230  scholars. 
At  Cbichester  there  was  a  congregation  of 
450,  of  whom  105  were  church-mcnibers,  and 
39  candidate!!.  Of  the  other  two  stations  no 
definite  account  is  given.  Little,  if  anything, 
is  at  present  done  by  the  Society  in  Antigua 
and  Trinidad.  In  British  Guiana  considerable 
attention  has  been  paid  to  schools,  and  though 
the  number  of  scholars  is  not  large,  their  pro- 
ficiency is  remarkable.  Tbe  highest  class 
read  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  stad; 

Kaetal  and   church  history,  and  geography, 
sides  learning  hymns,  catechism,  and  por- 
tions of  Scripture. 

BOCIETT     FOB     THB     PrOPIOATION     OF     THK 

OoEPEi,. — This  Society  has  missions  in  Barba- 
docs,  Grenada,  Tobago,  and  British  Guiana. 
In  BarbadoFs  they  commenced  operations  as 
early  as  1818,  and  they  have  non  eight  or 
nine  stations,  and  as  many  missionaries.  Cod- 
riogton  College,  an  important  institution  of 
ibis  Society,  has  been  in  operation  since  1829, 
and  baa  supplied  the  West  Indian  Church  with 
upwards  of  sixty  clergymen.  In  Grenada  the 
Society  has  bat  one  mifsionary ;  also  one  in 
Tobago.  In  Esequibo,  Pomeroon,  and  Do- 
marara,  iwlonging  to  British  Guiana,  there  are 
fire  or  six  tnissionHries. 

LoKDON  MissioNABT  BociETT.— Thc  lyjndon 
HissioouiT  Society  commenced  a  mission  in 
Jamaica  in  1834;  and  at  !at«r  periods  it  has 
established  misions  in  Demerara  and  Berbice. 
The  latest  reports  received  are  to  1851,  nbcn 
the  Society  had  in  Jamaica  12  cltapels  or  slo- 
tJODB,  8  missionaries,  and  over  800  commo- 
DicanU.  In  Demarara  there  were  7  chapels, 
S  missionaries,  4  teachers,  1,000  communicants, 
and  S50 scholars.  Inall.l9misBioDarie8,4,000 
communicants,  and  3,000  scholars. 

UnITBD    ScOTCil    PlHSBTTEBIAH    ChUBCB, — 


This  Church  has  taken  chai^o  of  the  stationa 
till  lately  maintained  by  the  Scottish  Miision- 
ory  Society.  They  are  in  Jamaica  and  at  the 
following  places,  viz.,  Hampden,  Lucca,  Port 
Haria.  Cornwall,  Carrou  Hall,  Green  Island, 
Brownsville,  and  Rose  Hill.  Their  statistics 
are  not  given. — Rev.  E.  D.  Moohb. 

Battist  Fkee  Mission  Socimr. — This  So- 
ciety, which  is  organized  on  anti-slaverypriD- 
cijiles,  and  has  its  seat  of  operations  in  Ocico, 
b.  Y.,  hashad  amission  for  a  number  of  years 
in  successful  operation  in  Hayti ;  with  1  mis- 
sionary, 3  female  assistants,  1  native  pastor, 
and  4  native  teachers. 


'  IncLitdei  the  churchu  not  now  tilled  hj  tba  tiodtif- 

WESLBTAN  MISSIONARY  SOCIE- 
TY.— Methodism  has  often  been  complimented 
as  being  "  essentially  missionary  in  its  charac- 
ter." This  is  true  in  a  higher  sense  than  ia 
generally  understood.  Indc«d,  the  very  origin 
of  the  system  can  be  traced  to  a  iiigh  and 
devoted  missionary  spirit.  The  founder  of 
Methodism  was  a  missionary  t)eforc  he  was 
an  evangelical  Methodist,  having  gone  forth  in 
1735  in  the  service  of  the  Socidyfor  Propa- 
galing  Iht  Goiptl  in  Foreign  Parts,  an  a  mis- 
sionary  to  the  North  American  Indians.  His 
eubseqacat  conversion  to  God  was  accom- 
plished through  the  honored  inetru mentally 
of  a  Moravian  missionary,  Ptter  Bohler,  then 
on  his  way  to  his  field  of  labor  among  tbe 
heathen.  And  almost  prophetic  were  the 
words  of  Wesley,  when  parted  from  this  de- 
voted missionary,  who  had  been  to  him  a 
father  in  tbe  Gospel  :  "  0  what  a  work  hatb 
God  begun  since  his  coming  into  Knglandl 
Sach  an  one  as  shall  nercr  come  to  an  end  tilL 
heaven  and  earth  paiw  away."  For  over  fifly-two> 

rrs  from  that  time  as  an  itinerant  preacher 
nobly  acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  his  choeeo' 
motto:  "The  World  is  my  Parish."  During 
this  period,  sach  "  fall  proof  of  hix  ntinislry  "' 
did  De  make,  that  he  generally  delivered  two, 
and  frequently,  three  or  four  sermons  every 
day;  and  traveled  about  4,500  miles  every 
year,  chiefly  on  horseback.  And  so  wonder- 
fally  did  God  own  bis  great  missionary  plan* 
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and  efifortS)  that,  at  his  death,  the  work  had 
spread  through  all  parts  of  Qreat  Britain  and 
Dreland  (where  there  were  300  itinerantSi 
1,000  local  preachers,  and  80,000  members,  in 
the  societies,)  and  also  into  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  Channel  Islands, 
through  the  United  States,  the  West  Indies, 
Canada,  and  Newfoundland. 

We  might  almost  say  that  Mr.  Wesley's 
missionary  spirit  was  her^itary.  His  father, 
Kev.  Samuel  Wesley,  felt  deeply  for  the  hear 
then,  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  we  find  him  in  correspondence 
with  one  of  the  English  prelates,  projecting  a 
mission  to  Hindostan  on  a  magnificent  scale, 
and  even  offering  himself  to  take  a  part  in  it 
as  a  missionary.  Mrs.  Susannah  Wesley,  also, 
the  gifted  mother  of  John  Wesley,  shared  the 
missionary  ardor  of  her  husband.  During  Mr. 
Wesley's  absence  in  London,  attending  the 
Convocation,  she  read  the  journals  of  the  mis- 
sionaries sent  out  by  the  Danish  Society  to 
Tranquebar ;  and  so  powerful  was  the  &ect 
produced  upon  her  mind,  that  she  gave  herself 
anew  in  covenant  to  Gk)d,  and  resolved  in  Ai- 
ture  to  be  more  devoted  to  his  service.  She 
began  to  labor  systematically  with  her  child- 
ren, and  then  with  her  husband's  parishioners, 
assembling  them  together  on  the  Sabbath  eve- 
nings, during  the  lon^  months  of  her  husband's 
absence,  and  giving  them  religious  instruction  ; 
and  pleading,  in  justification  of  this  unusual 
step  for  her  as  a  woman,  the  example  of  the 
Tranquebar  missionaries.  Much  good  was 
accomplished  bv  her  efforts,  and  she  imbued 
her  children  witn  her  own  spirit ;  and  perhaps 
it  may  be  seen  in  the  light  of  eternity,  that  the 
missionary  ardor  of  the  followers  of  Wesley 
owes  much  to  the  mother  of  the  founder  of 
Methodism. 

The  Contingent  Fund,  instituted  by  Mr. 
John  Weslev  as  early  as  1756,  was  designed  by 
him  to  be  the  means  of  sustaining  the  home 
missions  of  Methodism  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  But  the  work  soon  be^an  to  spread 
beyond  the  ability  of  a  home  mission  agency 
to  manage.  One  step  after  another  lc3  the 
Methodists  onward  until  they  reached  the  pa- 
gan world ;  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
a  foreign  missionary  organization  was  needed 
to  take  charge  of  the  spreading  work  of  God. 

The  first  mission  beyond  the  limits  of  Great 
Britain,  undertaken  by  the  early  Methodists, 
was  that  to  the  North  American  colonies.  In 
the  minutes  for  1769,  we  find  Mr.  Wesley  ask- 
ing in  the  Conference,  "Who  are  willing  to 
go  to  America  as  missionaries  ?"  Two  breth- 
ren immediately  rose  and  offered  themselves, 
Richard  Boardman  and  Joseph  Pilmoor.  But 
there  was  no  foreign  missionary  fund ;  and  Mr. 
Wesley  proposed  that  they  should  take  up  a 
collection  among  themselves,  and  £70  were 
contributed  on  the  spot  This  was  the  first 
Methodist  missionary  collection  ever  made; 
and  as  the  whole  number  of  preachers  at  that  I 


time  was  but  110,  and  only  about  half  of  these 
usually  attended  Conference,  this  collection 
would  probably  average  nearly  $7  each  from 
this  company  of  poor  itinerants.  Of  this  sum 
£20  was  appropriated  to  pay  the  passage  of 
the  missionaries,  and  the  remainder  was  given 
them  to  assist  in  the  erection  of  the  first  Me- 
thodist meeting-house  in  America.  Other  mis- 
sionaries were  sent  out  afterwards,  but  in  a 
short  time  this  portion  of  tlie  work  assamed 
the  independent  position  of  the  Methodist  E 
Church ;  and  b^ng  able  to  provide  for  her 
own  necessities,  c^sed  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mission  of  the  parent  community. 

But  the  missionary  spirit  which  Mr.  Wesley 
had  evoked,  soon  called  into  existence  opera- 
tions too  extensive  for  the  superintendence  of 
one  man,  even  of  Mr.  Wesley's  versatile  pow- 
ers ;  and  in  this  emergency,  God  sent  to  his 
aid  Bev.  Dr.  Coke,  llie  friendship  between 
these  men  began  Aug.  13,  1776 ;  and  after 
traveling  through  the  home  work  of  Metho- 
dism, and  visiting  America  to  organize  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  1784,  Dr.  0. 
became  General  Superintendent  of  Methodist 
missions.  He  traveled  extensively  through 
Great  Britain,  making  collections  for  their 
support,  soliciting  subscriptions  from  wealthy 
individuals,  wherever  he  could  gain  access,  and 
selecting  suitable  men  for  the  work.  He  also 
maintained  a  regular  correspondence  with  the 
missionaries.  From  the  time  of  Mr.  Wesley's 
death,  in  1791,  to  the  year  1811,  under  his 
active  and  vigilant  superintendence,  the  mis- 
sionaries among  the  Africans  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  those  in  British  Nor^  Ameriea, 
were  increased  from  21  to  43,  besides  11  em- 
ployed in  the  Irish  mission  among  the  neglect- 
ed papists ;  and  the  members  in  society  in 
these  foreign  stations  were  increased  from 
6,525  to  13,382.  After  the  Confereuce  of 
1786,  Dr.  Coke  sailed  in  company  with  three 
brethren  for  Halifax ;  but  Providence  drove 
the  vessel  to  Antigua.  He  distributed  the 
missionaries  among  Uie  islands,  and  thus  began 
the  Wesleyan  missions  to  the  West  Indies. 
He  returned  to  England,  and  spent  the  next 
18  months  in  visiting  the  principal  towns, 
h^ging  for  the  missions  with  unalmted  zeal ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  Conference  of  1788,  be 
sailed  again  with  another  detachment  of  mia- 
sionaries  for  other  islands  among  the  West 
Indies.  He  again  returned  home,  and  having 
sent  out  several  more  missionaries,  he  onoe 
more  started  with  another  band  of  devoted 
men  for  the  West  Indies,  in  October,  1790. 
As  the  missions  multiplied  abroad,  the  Con- 
ference in  England  relieved  Dr.  Coke  of  a  part 
of  his  labor,  oy  establishing  an  annual  mis- 
sionaxT  collection  in  all  their  chapels,  to  sup- 
port this  growing  and  blessed  work. 

In  the  next  ten  years  the  Doctor  paid  four 
more  visits  to  America,  to  extend  and  strength- 
en the  work  already  b^n.  At  the  Conference 
of  1813,  though  then  in  his  67th  year,  he  ex- 
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pressed  an  earnest  denre  to  proceed  to  the 
East  Indies  to  establish  a  mission  there.  Eight- 
een times  had  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  for  mis- 
sionary purposes ;  yet  his  godly  ardor  was  nn- 
abated.  Some  of  his  brethren  attempted  to 
dissaadc  him  from  his  purpose ;  bnt,  after  hear- 
ing their  arguments,  he  borst  into  tears,  and 
exclaimed,  "  If  yon  will  not  let  me  ^o,  yon 
will  break  my  heart  I"  His  brethren  withdrew 
their  opposition ;  and,  accompanied  by  seven 
missionaries.  Dr.  Coke  embarked  for  the  east 
in  December,  I8I3.  Bnt  on  the  3d  of  May 
following,  his  spirit  suddenly  returned  to  God : 
he  was  found  dead  in  ^is  cabin.  Thus  ended 
the  life  and  labors  of  this  estimable  man, 
whose  name  will  ever  be  remembered  in  hon- 
orable association  with  the  history  of  the 
Wealeyan  Missionary  Society. 

The  Wesleyan  Home  Missions  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  commenced  when  Mr.  Wesley 
instituted  "the  Contingent  Fund"  for  their 
support  in  1756,  98  years  ago.  The  Foreign 
Missions  of  Methodism  were  commenced  by 
Mr.  Wesley  in  1769,  when  he  sent  missionaries 
to  America.  In  the  year  1784  he  planted  a 
mission  in  the  Ide  of  Jersey;  and  In  1785  he 
sent  out  seven  missionaries  to  establish  mis- 
sions in  Nova  Scotia,  Netefoundland,  and  in  the 
Island  of  Antigua.  The  next  year  he  sent 
additional  help  to  these  missions,  and  also  oc- 
cupied Guernsey.  In  1787  he  sent  missionaries 
to  St.  VincenVs,  St.  Christopher's,  and  St.  Eusta- 
tius,  and  also  strengthened  the  mission  in  the 
Norman  Isles.  In  1788  he  appointed  five 
more  missionaries  for  the  West  Indies.  The 
work  continued  to  spread,  and  in  1789  Domin- 
ica, Barbadoes,  Saba,  Tortola,  and  Santa  Cruz 
were  added  to  the  list  of  Wesleyan  missions. 
Mr.  Wesley  sent  out  two  more  missionaries  the 
next  year  to  the  West  Indies,  and  he  added 
Jamaica  to  the  list  of  stations,  and  also  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  nine  preachers  to  take 
the  management  of  those  missions.  This 
closed  Mr.  Wesley's  connection  with  the  early 
missions  of  Methodism.  A  few  months  after 
this  Conference  he  was  called  to  his  reward. 
The  statistics  of  the  Wesleyan  Foreign  Mis- 
sions at  the  Conference  before  his  death  were 
as  follows :  The  fields  occupied  were  the  Nor- 
man Isles,  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
the  West  Indies.  The  number  of  missionaries 
v?as  23,  and  of  members  5848 ;  of  whom  498 
were  French,  350  were  mulattoes,  and  4377 
were  negroes.  The  same  year  that  witnessed 
the  death  of  Wesley,  witnessed  also  the  death 
of  the  first  missionary  who  fell  in  the  service 
of  this  society.  Robert  Cambell  died  of  putrid 
fever  in  the  Island  of  St  Vincent's.  Upon 
Dr.  Ccke  now  devolved  the  management  of  the 
Wesleyan  missions.  To  assist  him,  however, 
the  Conference  appointed  a  committee  of 
finance  and  advice,  consistinff  of  all  the  minis- 
ters of  the  connection  resiaent  for  the  time 
being  in  London,  and  by  them  all  missionaries 
sent  out  were  to  be  examined,  and  all  accounts 


to  be  submitted  to  their  inspection,  and  corre- 
spondence to  be  maintained  with  them.  This 
Conference  sent  out  three  more  missionaries  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  also  projected  a  mission 
in  France,  William  Mahy  being  appointed  to 
this  latter  service  the  next  year. 

In  the  "  Minutes  of  the  Conference  "  of  1792 
we  first  find  Africa  on  the  list  of  the  Wesleyan 
missionary  stations,  Sierra  Leone  being  the 
part  occupied. 

The  Conference  of  1793  established  a  geno 
ral  collection  to  be  made  in  all  their  congrega- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  missions.  During^ 
the  next  five  or  six  vears,  notwithstanding  the 
commotions  throughout  their  connection  on 
account  of  some  questions  of  discipline,  as  well 
as  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  political 
world.  Dr.  Coke  and  the  Conference  continued 
their  care  of  the  missions  already  planted,  and 
gave  them  what  enlargement  they  could.  In 
the  minutes  for  1796  we  find  the  names  of  A. 
Murdoch  and  W.  Patten  set  down  as  mission- 
aries to  the  Foulah  country  in  Africa,  to  which 
service  they  were  solemnly  set  apart  by  the 
Conference.  In  1799  the  Rev.  G.  Whitfield 
was  appointed  treasurer  for  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sions ;  and  Gibraltar  was  added  to  the  list  of 
stations.  In  the  minutes  for  that  year  occurs 
the  following  entiy :  "  We  in  the  fullest  man- 
ner take  these  missions  under  our  own  care, 
and  consider  Dr.  Coke  as  our  agent."  The 
Conference  also  requested  Dr.  C.  to  draw  up  a 
statement  of  the  work  of  God  carried  on  by 
their  missions,  for  circulation,  and  took  addi- 
tional steps  to  give  greater  efficiency  to  their 
missionary  work.  At  the  next  Conference  a 
body  of  rules  was  compiled  for  the  reflation 
of  the  Foreign  Missions ;  and  authority  was 
given  to  Dr.  Coke  to  send  a  missionary  to 
Gibraltar,  and  another  to  Madras.  In  1804 
Mr.  Hawkshaw  was  sent  to  Demerara,  in  South 
America.  At  this  time  the  number  of  mem- 
bers in  the  Foreign  Missions  was  15,846.  The 
first  missionary  secretary  fMr.  £ntwistle)  was 
appointed  this  year,  Dr.  Coke  being  general 
superintendent,  and  Mr.  Lomas  treasurer,  each 
of  these  officers  being  amenable  to  the  Mis- 
sionary Committee,  consisting  of  all  the  Lon- 
don preachers;  so  that  the  whole  app%atus 
necessary  for  the  guidance  of  the  missions  took 
form  as  the  necessity  arose. 

In  1813  the  Conference  yielded  to  Dr.  Coke's 
solicitations  for  the  establishment  of  a  mission 
in  the  East.  Of  the  seven  missionaries  ap- 
pointed for  Asia  and  South  Africa,  it  was  in> 
tended  that  three  of  them  should  be  stationed 
at  Ceylon,  one  at  Java,  one  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  others  to  be  placed  where  Dr. 
CoKC  might  think  best  and  as  Providence 
opened  the  way.  The  result  will  be  seen  in 
tne  histoiT  of  the  Ceylon  mission. 

The  Conference  of  1814  strongly  recom- 
mended "  the  immediate  establishment  of  a 
Methodist  Missionary  Societv  in  every  district 
where  it  had  not  already  been  done.    They 
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also  appointed  two  secretaries  for  the  Forei^ 
Missions,  in  connection  with  the  General  Mis- 
sionary Committee  in  London,  and  designated 
eight  additional  missionariesi  three  to  New- 
foundland, two  to  Demarara,  one  to  Canada, 
and  two  to  Australia.  The  missionary  income 
was  ascertained  as  having  amounted  this  year 
to  £12,177. 

At  Dr.  Coke's  death,  there  was  no  sufficient 
organization  to  direct  tiie  operations  of  the  dif- 
ferent missions,  and  to  provide  the  means  of 
their  support  and  extension.  And,  when  all 
of  a  sudden  they  found  themselves  deprived  of 
his  services,  the  preachers  and  people  awoke 
from  their  supineneas  and  keenly  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  some  combined  effort  to  maintain  the 
ground  that  had  been  gained. 

In  this  state  uf  anxioos  inquiry,  the  Bev. 
Quo.  Morley,  then  superintendent  of  the  Leeds 
circuit,  suggested  the  formation  of  a  missionary 
society  in  that  town.  This  was  done ;  and  a 
new  impulse  was  thus  given  to  the  work  through- 
out the  connection.  Other  places,  in  swift  suc- 
cession, followed  the  example  of  Leeds,  till 
the  Methodist  conCTegations,  from  the  Land's 
End  to  the  Tweed,  caught  the  sacred  flame. 
Collectors  offered  their  services  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  every- 
where impressed  and  opened  to  the  state  of  the 
heathen,  and  the  communication  of  authentic 
missionary  intelligience ;  and  money  was  from 
year  to  year  poured  into  the  sacred  treasury 
beyond  all  former  precedent  At  the  same 
time  missionaries  have  continued  willingly  to 
offer  themselves  even  for  the  most  hazardous 
and  difficult  stations ;  and  doors  of  entrance 
are  almost  every  year  opened  in  the  most  un- 
expected quarters. 

The  Wesleyan  Missionaries,  ministers  of  the 
connexion,  are  454  in  number.  They  are  as- 
sisted by  catechists,  local  preachers,  assistants, 
superintendents  of  schools,  schoolmasters  and 
schoolmistresses,  artizans,  &c. ;  of  whom  698 
are  employed  at  a  moderate  salary,  and  8,494 
afford  tneir  services  gratuitously.  These  mis> 
sionaries  and  their  assistants  are  preaching  the 
Gospel,  and  communicating  instruction  by 
school  and  otherwise,  in  35  different  languages : 
In  Europe  in  the  Irish,  Welsh,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  German,  and  Swedish  ;  in  Africa,  in 
the  Akra,  Yoruba,  Grebo,  Mandingo,  Nama- 
qua,  Kaffir,  Dutch,  Sesuto,  and  Sechuana ;  in 
Asia,  in  the  Tamil,  Portuguese,  Singalese, 
Dutch,  Canarese,  Sanscrit,  Bengalese,  Kassia, 
Teloojroo,  and  Chinese ;  in  Australia  and  Poly- 
nesia they  use  the  Maori,  the  Tongan,  and  the 
Fccjeoan ;  and  in  America  they  employ  the 
Spanish,  Chippewayan,  Mohawk,  Ojibwa,  Onei- 
da and  ^luncey  languages.  Six  or  seven  of 
these  are  used  through  the  medium  of  inter- 
preters ;  but  the  rest  have  all  been  mastered 
by  the  missionaries,  and  are  the  medium  of  in- 
struction. Many  of  them  have  been  for  the  first 
time  reduced  to  a  written  form  by  the  minion- 
arics,  who  have  compiled  grammars  and  dic- 


tionaries ;  and  into  them  all  the  Hoh  Scrip- 
tures are  translated,  and  have  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  people. 

In  addition  to  over  1,700  day  and  Sunday- 
schools,  and  several  farm  and  iodoatrial-schoou, 
the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  gostains  a 
few  Normal  institutions  and  some  aeminariea, 
where  a  superior  education  is  imparted.  These 
are  situated  at  Colombo,  Jaffna,  Auckland, 
Tonga,  Mount  Coke,  and  Westmoreland.— 
Theological  institutions,  for  training  a  nati?e 
ministry,  are  in  very  efficient  operatiim  at  Ton- 
ga, Sierra  Leone,  Macarthy*a  Island,  JaSba, 
Auckland,  Graham's  Town,  and  the  Feejee 
Islands.  The  number  of  students  last  year  waa 
about  100. 

The  Society's  missionary  printing  establish- 
ments are  doing  a  noble  work.  Iney  are  lo- 
cated at  Bangalore,  (India,)  Eaffiraria,D'nrbaD, 
Plaatburg  and  Graham's  Town,  (Africa,)  JtS- 
na,  (Ceylon,)  and  the  Tonga  and  Feejee  Islands. 

"  T%e  Field  "  in  which  the  Wesleyan  mis- 
sionaries are  employed,  as  already  shown,  is 
emphatically  "  thb  world." 

kesuUs. — ^These  have  already  been  stated; 
but  they  will  appear  more  distinctly  in  the  fol- 
lowing summary,  as  given  in  the  report  fat 
1853: 

No.  of  Circuits, 361 

Chapels, 1,099 

Other  preaching  places, 1,887 

Missionaries  and  Assistants,  ...  465 
Subordinate  paid  agents,     ....         698 

Do.,  unpaid, 3,494 

Full  and  accredited  church  membera,  108,286 

Sabbath-schools, 868 

Sabbath  scholan, 54,73? 

Day  schools, 795 

Day  scholars, 42A72 

Attendants  on  public  worship,  362,347;  of 
whom  149,802  are  Anelo-Sazons,  and  212,545 
are  of  other  races.  Of  the  chnrch  membera  in 
these  missions,  32,070  are  British  and  Irish; 
1 ,815  are  German,  French,  Swiss,  and  Spanish ; 
1,711,  Asiatic ;  4,046,  Australian ;  8,971,  Po- 
lynesian ;  53,831,  African  and  Creole;  and 
1,980  N.  A.  Indiana. 

But,  besides  what  appears  in  these  statistics, 
the  Wesleyan  missions  nave  set  off  mature  and 
large  portions  of  their  work  in  independent 
positions,  which  no  longer  appear  in  the  re- 
ports as  missions. 

Income. — ^We  i>reaent  below  the  income  of 
the  society  in  periods  of  four  yean,  with  the 
annual  average  of  eadi : 

From  1814  to  1817 £60,700  arcraM  £12,410 

'*    1818   *<  1821 114,358  "  28,680 

"    1822  ««  1826 143,283  «  35,830 

"    1826   "  1829 206,266  «•  61,664 

u    1830  <'  1833 216,668  <«  64,164 

"    1834  "  1837 316,781  ««  «a,0« 

"    1838   "  1841 384,644  "  OaiSl 

"    1842  «  1845 422,810  «  106«7M 

«    1846  "  1840 442,000  "  ll^tSl 

"    1850  «  1863 424,390  "  106,017 

1864 114,496 

Totol  in  41  jttOMj  £2,880,628 
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This  exhibits  a  regular  growth  of  the  mission- 
ary faDd^iDcreasiDg  at  every  periocl,froiD  £12,000 
to  £106,000,  and  from  £12,177  in  1814,  to 
£114,498  in  1854.— /adbon'«  Centenary  of 
Methodism;  Aider's  Wesleuan  Missions;  Coke's 
Life;  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences ;  Notices 
and  Reports. — Rey.  W,  Butler. 

WETTER  :  One  of  the  Banda  Islands,  a 
group  of  the  Moluccas,  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pclafo. 

WHAMPOA :  A  city  in  China,  on  the 
Pearl  river,  14  miles  below  Canton,  being  the 
anchorage  for  foreign  shipping.    (See  China,) 

WILBERFORCE  :  Town  of  liberated 
Africans,  in  the  parish  of  St  Paul,  Sierra 
Leone,  West  Africa.  Station  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society. 

WITCHCRAFT :  « The  practices  of 
witches ;  sorcery ;  enchantments ;  intercourse 
with  the  devil ;  power  more  than  natural." — 
fVehster.  **  A  supernatural  power,  which  per- 
sons were  formerly  supposed  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of,  bv  entenng  into  a  compact  with  the 
devil." — ^uck.  "The  pretended  or  supposed 
possession  of  supernatural  power,  in  conse- 

3nence  of  an  alleged  compact  made  with  the 
evil ;  the  object  of  which  was  either  to  pro- 
cure advantages  to  the  persons  thus  endowed, 
or  their  friends,  or  to  do  evil  to  their  enemies. 
That  persons  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  super- 
natural endowments,  in  conseouence  of  a  com- 
pact made  with  Satan,  or  wno  pretended  to 
such  endowments,  have  existed,  is  an  opinion 
that  has  more  or  less  obtained  in  every  age." 
— Edinburgh  Encyclopedia. 

There  certainly  can  be  no  question  of  the 
fact  that  persons  have  existed  who  were  sup- 
posed to  possess,  or  who  pretended  to  possess, 
such  powers.  Whether  the  witchcraft  forbid- 
den in  the  Bible  was  real  or  pretended,  is  a 
question  on  which  learned  men  are  not  agreed. 
The  writer  last  quoted,  says :  "  Before  Uie 
Christian  era,  and  at  that  time,  the  arch-enemy 
of  mankind  was,  undoubtedly,  for  wise  pur- 
poses, allowed  powers,  and  held  a  visible  inter- 
course with  our  species,  which  have  long  been 
denied  him."  But,  whether  the  witches  and 
wizards  denounced  in  Scripture,  were  real  or 
pretended,  their  strict  prohibition  will  appear 
to  have  been  equally  wise  and  necessary,  when 
we  consider  what  terrible  consequences  have 
always  and  everywhere  followed  the  delusion. 
It  is  important,  however,  to  observe  with  this 
writer,  that  **  the  modem  witch  is  a  consider- 
ably different  personage  from  any  we  read  of 
in  the  Bible."  The  ancient  witches  seem  to 
have  been  somewhat  similar  to  our  modern 
fortune-tellers,  for  "  they  made  great  Rain  by 
their  divination  ;"  and  we  may  add,  also,  like 
our  modem  "  i^lairvoyants"  and  "  spiritual  me- 
diums," and  the  African  fetishmen  also,  instead 
of  the  innocent  persons  whom  they  accuse  of 
witchcraft.  Witchcraft  was  universally  be- 
lieved in  Europe  till  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
even  maintained  its  ground  with  tolerable  firm- 


ness till  the  seventeenth.  The  latest  witchcraft 
phrensy  was  in  New  England,  in  1662,  when 
the  execution  of  witches  became  a  calamity 
more  dreadful  than  the  sword  or  pestilence. 
The  following  description  of  th^  supposed  cha- 
racter of  the  modern  witch  is  given  by  the 
writer,  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia :  "^  This 
compact  (with  the  devil)  was  not  reckoned  va- 
lid, until  it  had  been  written  out  with  blood 
taken  from  the  vein  of  the  person  who  thus 
resigned  his  life  to  the  service  of  Satan.  The 
individual  who  in  this  way  became  a  witch, 
gave  up  to  him  soul  and  body,  and  at  death  he 
necessarily  went  to  the  regions  of  horror  and 
despair.  The  devil,  on  his  side,  guaranteed 
that  the  persons  who  thus  sold  themselves  to 
him,  should  want  for  nothing  they  desired  in 
this  world  ;  that  they  should  be  avenged  upon 
their  enemies ;  that  they  ^ould  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  inflicting  disease  on  whomsoever  tney 
wished ;  and  that,  in  short,  their  power  of 
doing  evil  should  be  ver^  great,  if  not  unlimit- 
ed. To  accomplish  this  purpose,  a  familiar 
spirit,  or  gnome  was  given  them  by  Satan, 
which  was  ready  to  attend  them  at  a  call,  and 
was  entirely  subservient  to  their  will.  The 
witches  could  assum^  any  shape  they  chose, 
and  transport  themselves  through  the  air  with 
unroeakable  rapidity,  on  a  broomstick,  or  nut- 
shell, or  any  such  article,  for  any  purpose,  par- 
ticularly to  attend  meetings  of  witches,  at 
which  the  devil  himself  always  presided." 

The  reader  need  not  be  reminded  how  un- 
scriptural  and  absurd  is  the  idea  of  the  pos- 
session of  such  power  by  anv  hnman  being ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  belief  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  power  by  persons  regarded  as 
witches,  should  produce  the  terrible  effects  de- 
scribed in  the  witchcraft  excitements  of  the 
16th  century;  or  that  a  similar  idea,  in  the 
mind  of  an  lenorant  and  superstitious  heathen, 
should  hold  him  in  such  terrible  bondage  as 
that  described  by  missionaries  and  tourists.  But 
it  is  a  noticeable  fact,  that  the  belief  in  witch- 
craft has  always  disappeared  with  the  progress 
of  civilization,  education,  and  true  religion. 

The  belief  in  witchcraft,  however,  is  not  con- 
fined to  barbarous  tribes.  Hindostan,  which 
lays  some  claim  to  civilization  and  learning,  is 
overrun  by  professors  of  those  mystical  incan- 
tations, called  Mantras,  and  of  the  occult  sci- 
ences generally.  The  greater  part  of  the  cross 
accidents  in  life  are  attributea  to  this  cause. 
For  the  first  twelve  months,  a  Hindoo  mother 
carefully  conceals  her  child,  lest  the  evil  eye 
should  fall  upon  it  A  highly  respectable 
Hindoo  landholder  at  Saugor,  namea  Baboo 
Bight,  refused  to  sell  one  of  these  men  a  piece 
of  land ;  whereupon,  the  jnan  vowed  to  conjare 
the  Baboons  life  away  in  a  year.  He  fixed 
himself  on  a  plain  near  the  Baboo's  land,  and 
everv  night  kept  up  his  incantations,  the  fire 
blazing  away  in  his  earthen  pot  After  some 
time,  the  Baboo  became  ill,  his  appetite  being 
gone,  and  he  having  become  restless  and  fever- 
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isL  lie  affected  to  treat  the  man's  iDcanta- 
tioDS  with  contempt ;  but  they  were  evidently 
uppermost  in  his  mind.  A  low,  destructive 
fever  insinuated  itself  into  his  system,  and, 
before  the  twelve  months  were  ended,  he 
died, — evidently  the  result  of  a  superstitious 
fear. 

The  terrible  influence  of  the  belief  in  witch- 
craft, among  the  natives  of  Southern  and 
Western  Africa,  are  thus  described  by  Rev. 
John  Lcighton  Wilson,  formerly  a  missionary 
of  the  American  Board  at  Gaboon,  now  one  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Board ; 
and  the  reader  will  observe  how  the  African 
idea  of  the  power  of  witches  corresponds  with 
the  foregoing  description  of  the  opinions,  which 
formerly  prevailed  in  both  Old  and  New  Eng- 
land : 

"  This  idea,  or  belief,  is  of  such  long  stand- 
ing, of  such  constant  recurrence,  and  so  inti- 
mately interwoven  with  all  their  actions,  their 
projects,  their  reasonings,  and  their  specula- 
tions, that  it  seems  to  form  an  essential  part 
both  of  their  mental  and  moral  constitution. 
It  ascribes  to  those  supposed  to  possess  this 
mysterious  and  hateful  art,  power  not  only 
over  the  health  and  lives,  but  over  the  property 
and  fortunes  of  all  around  them.  Every  event 
in  life,  if  adverse  or  calamitous,  is  ascribed  to 
this  malignant  agency.  Sickness,  no  matter 
what  its  type  or  how  contracted,  the  loss  of 
property,  no  matter  by  what  means,  or  under 
what  circumstances  of  mismanagement,  the 
disappointment  of  cherished  hopes,  however 
extravagant  or  unreasonable  they  may  have 
been  ;  the  loss  of  friends  by  death ;  are  indis- 
criminately ascribed  to  some  one  who  is  sup- 
Sosed  to  exercise  this  mysterious  power.  A 
eath  seldom  occurs  in  one  of  their  villages, 
which  is  not  atoned  for  by  the  life  of  some 
one  else.  Other  feelings  than  those  of  heart- 
felt sorrow  are  awakened  by  the  sound  of  the 
death  drum.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  accuser 
that  sends  a  thrill  of  concern  to  every  heart. 
No  one  is  exempt  from  the  suspicion  of  having 
cau.scd  that  death.  To  fly  from  the  scene  of 
anticipated  danger,  is  a  virtual  confession  of 
the  charge  of  guilt  Uprightness  of  character 
and  benevolence  of  heart  afford  no  shield.  The 
intimacy  of  friendship  and  the  endearment  of 
kindred  ties,  arc  alike  unavailing.  Suspicion 
may  fa.stcn  upon  the  son  as  the  cause  of  his 
father's  death,  or  upon  the  mother  as  the  de- 
stroyer of  her  own  offepring.  How  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Africa  can  have  any  repose  at  all,  un- 
der such  a  system,  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  all 
who  are  familiar  with  their  superstitious  creed." 
— DcEinonoiogiey  by  King  James  VI. ;  Baxter's 
World  of  Spirits ;  Reginald  ScoVs  Discovery  of 
Witclicraft ;  Cotton  Matlier,  Hutchinson,  and 
Hawkins  on  Witdicraft ;  Rea*  Cyclopedia; 
Edinburgh  Encyclopedia;  MoffaVs  Southern 
Africa,  and  the  Journals  of  Missionaries  arid 
lourists  in  Africa;  Spnfs  Modem  IndicL  Sec 
also,  Africa  West. 


WORLD :  We  have  famished  ample  meau 
in  this  volume  for  ascertaining  the  relieioos 
condition  of  the  world.  We  give  the  follow- 
ing general  survey,  which  presents  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  world's  population,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  different  religions,  and  an  enumera- 
tion of  Protestant  missionaries  and  their  cod- 
verts,  as  near  as  it  can  be  obtained  from  mis- 
sionary reports. 

POPULATION. 

AsU,  inclading  Pftcifle  Iilee  (see  Atia) . . .  752,606.498 

Africa  {Enegdffpedia,  Britaimioa) 100,000,000 

Europe  (see  JEurojw) 282.CO0.000 

America  (Encyclopedia  BriUmnioa) 52,800,000 

1,167,906,498 

All  attempts,  however,  to  ascertain  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  globe,  are  based  to  a  great  ex* 
tent  upon  conjecture,  as  comparatively  a  small 
portion  of  it  has  been  determined  by  actual 
census.  Balbi  makes  the  total  population  of 
the  earth  736,700,000  ;  but,  according  to  later 
opinions,  based  on  better  acquaintance  with 
China,  he  underrates  that  kingdom  about  200 
millions.  It  is  probable,  however,  as  we  inti- 
mated in  the  article  on  Asia,  that  the  above 
estimate  of  that  continent  is  too  high ;  and, 
comparing  all  the  estimates  we  have  soon,  we 
are  inclined  to  regard  that  which  puts  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  globe,  in  round  numbers,  at  one 
thousand  millions,  as  probably  near  the  trath. 
The  following  estimate,  with  reference  to  reli- 
gious profession,  has  been  based  upon  that 
number : 

Chrifltiaiu 200,000,000 

Jews 14.000,000 

Hobammedaiu 140.000,000 

Heathen  IdoUten 646,000,000 

1,000,000,000 

The  following  table  will  show  something  of 
what  has  been  done  daring  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, for  the  evangelization  of  this  vast  multi- 
tude: 


OOiUSTBIBS. 


Aula 

Africa 

Pacific  Islands. . . 

West  Ladles 

North  iLmerica 

Totals 


• 

1 

1 

3 

Members  of  Mission 
Charehes. 

•  a 

-J 

•S  s 

677 
613 
150 
266 
177 

28.872 
27,241 
49.720 
92,494 
13,668 

84,168 
31.647 
46.186 
26.613 
4,331 

122,000 

60.000 

200.<WO 

1,200,000 

1,678 

211,389 

190,746 

1,572,000 

This  statement,  though  far  from  being  com- 
plete, exhibits  a  band  of  over  1,600  mission- 
aries, the  results  of  whose  labors  show  oyer 
200,000  members  of  mission  churches,  with 
nearly  the  same  number  of  scholars  in  Chris- 
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tasn  schools,  and  a  nominally  Christian  popu- 
lation of  not  less  than  a  million  and  a  half,  all 
redeemed  from  heathenism  in  half  a  centnry. 
Bat  this  gives  bnt  a  yery  imperfect  yiew  of 
the  work  accomplished.  Tne  foundations  haye 
been  laid  deep  and  broad,  for  a  rapid  adyance- 
ment  in  the  next  50  years.  These  mission- 
aries are  scattered  throughout  the  world. 
They  haye  established  Christian  institutions ; 
reduced  barbarous  languages  to  writing ;  es- 
tablished printing-presses ;  and  translated  and 
printed  the  Scriptures  in  almost  eyeir  language 
under  heaycn.  Idolatry,  Islamism,  Romanism, 
and  ey^  false  religion,  are  trembling  to  their 
foundations.  And,  whoever  lives  to  the  end  of 
this  century,  will  see  the  wonderful  works  of 
God  in  the  earth. 

WUDALEY :  Forty  miles  north  of  Ah- 
mednuggur,  in  Hindostan^ — became  a  station 
of  the  American  Board  in  1845. 

WUPPERTHAL :  A  station  iod  a  mis- 
sion colony  of  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society, 
in  South  Africa,  near  Clanwilliam. 

YAVILLE  :  A  Karen  village  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tavoy,  Burmah;  an  outrstation  of 
the  Tavoy  liission  of  the  American  Baptist 
Union. 

YORUBA,  or  YARRIBA :  The  Yoruba 
country  is  situated  some  distance  inland  from 
the  Bight  of  Benin,  between  Dohomey  on  the 
west,  and  the  River  Niger,  or  Quorra,  on  the 
east  and  north-east,  extending  far  into  the 
interior.  This  territory  once  formed  one  of 
the  most  powerful  kingdoms  in  Western 
Africa,  composed  of  a  large  number  of  pro- 
vinces, having  their  separate  governments, 
and  owning  a  sort  of  allegiance  to  one  king. 
But,  about  the  year  1817  or  1818,  a  civil  war 
broke  out,  originating  in  a  quarrel  in  the 
market,  between  persons  of  different  tribes, 
about  a  cowrie's  worth  of  pepper,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  man  rose  agamst  man,  town 
against  town,  tribe  against  tribe,  the  slave- 
trade  helping  it  on ;  till,  in  a  little  more  than 
30  years,  the  country  which  travelers  describ- 
ed as  everywhere  richly  and  carefully  culti- 
vated, was  turned  into  a  barren  wilderness, 
and  the  people,  previously  agricultural  and 
trading,  mild  in  their  manners,  and  hospita- 
ble to  traders,  became  brutal  and  ferocious, 
from  constant  war,  revenffefnl,  thirsting  for 
blood,  and  ready  to  barter  their  fellow-men  for 
gold.  From  the  broken  frsunnents  of  145 
towns  of  this  kingdom,  chiefly  of  the  Egba 
province,  destroyed  about  1825,  has  arisen  the 
city  of  Abbeokuta,  the  location  of  the  Yoruba 
mission  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
This  city  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Ogun,  in  latitude  7^  8',  about  60  miles  from 
La^os.    It  stands  in  the  midst  of  an  immense 

Elain,  on  the  two  highest  of  several  detached 
ills,  which  ascend  gradually  on  the  N!  E.,  and 
terminate  in  a  bold  and  perpendicular  bluff  on 
the  N.  and  S.  W.,  being  surmounted  by  masses 
of  smooth  gray  granite.    On  the  sloping  sides, 


and  around  the  bases  of  these  two  hills,  en- 
closed within  a  wall  and  ditch  of  about  15  miles 
in  length,  are  the  dwellings  of  100,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  fugitives  from  the  desolated  vil- 
lages fled  to  this  spot,  then  a  wilderness,  making 
the  great  rock  Olumo  their  resting-place,  tiU 
at  length  the  forests  were  cleared  away,  the 
town  arose ;  and  in  1829,  they  were  joined  by 
Sodeke,  a  man  of  great  parts,  who  was  chosen 
their  ruler.  The  town  w^as  called  Abbeokuta, 
from  "Abbe,"  under,  and  "Okuta,"  a  rocky 
from  its  situation.  But  the  people  of  the  vari- 
ous towns  united  at  Abbeokuta,  still  have  each 
their  governor,  their  judge,  their  captains  of 
various  grades,  and  their  court-house,  forming  a 
sort  of  federal  government.  But  since  the 
death  of  Sodeke,  they  have  had  no  general 
ruler. 

Every  town  in  the  Yoruba  country  has  its 
market,  where  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  vari- 
ous productions  of  the  country.  The  people 
are  chiefly  agricultural,  and  they  cultivate 
their  fields  witn  care  and  neatness.  But  they 
have  made  considerable  advances  in  the  useful 
arts,  having  their  blacksmiths,  tanners  and 
curriers,  saddlers,  ^oemakers,  rope-makers,  pot- 
ters, carpenters,  architects,  tailors,  kc. 

Religion. — ^The  religion  of  the  Yorubans  is 
a  Pdi/theism,  and  they  believe  largely  in  de- 
monoiogy  and  witchcraft,  divination,  charms, 
&c  'Hiey  have  no  correct  idea  of  the  one 
true  God,  but  seek  to  fill  up  the  void  in  their 
minds  by  creations  of  the  imagination.  Dei- 
ties, endless  in  variety,  are  conjured  up,  each 
having  his  own  peculiar  sphere  of  action. 
Thus  they  have  gods  of  thunder,  lightning, 
air,  earth,  rocks,  trees,  water,  rivers,  brooks, 
animals,  &c.  The  chief  of  these  are.  Sou- 
go,  the  god  of  thunder,  raised  up  by  their 
fears,  and  Ifa,  thegod  of  divination,  the  fruit 
of  their  hopes.  The  worship  of  the  former 
begins  on  Thursday  night,  and  is  kept  up  till 
Friday  morning,  with  noise,  drumming,  and 
licentious  dances. 

Jfa,  the  god  of  divination,  is  consulted  on 
every  undertaking.  Palm  nuts  are  offered,  by 
means  of  which  the  oracle  is  consulted,  by  a 
sort  of  lot  If  the  response  is  unfavorable,  a 
sacrifice  must  be  made ;  which  puts  it  in  the 
power  of  the  priest  to  impose  burdens  on  the 
people.  If,  for  instance,  a  house  is  to  be  built, 
Ifa  must  be  consulted ;  then  the  demon  of  the 
ground  must  be  propitiated ;  then  fetishes  or 
charms  %iust  be  brought,  to  keep  away  evil 
spirits;  and  thus  the  whole  system  becomes 
burdensome  and  oppressive. 

I/a,  ibe  country  of  Rakanda,  bordering  on 
the  Nile,  said  to  be  the  birth-place  of  the 
prophet  Obbalofun,  is  the  heaaquarters  of 
the&  religion.  To  thb  prophet,  human  sacri- 
fices were  o£Eered  on  going  to  war.  Such  an 
ofiering  was  made  at  Abbeokuta,  but  a  few 
years  ago,  and  the  practice  still  exists  in  other 
towns,  though  there  it  is  done  away  through 
the   influence   of    Christianity,    Commodore 
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Forbes  havine,  in  1851,  indnced  the  chiefs  to 
sign  a  treaty  for  ever  abolishing  human  sacri- 
fices. 

But,  of  all  their  superstitions,  the  Oro,  (or 
as  it  is  called  by  different  tribes,  the  Egugun, 
Egurif  or  Mumbo^umbo)  exercises  the  most 
powerful  influence  upon  the  people.  Although 
the  Yorubans  have  no  distinct  ideas  of  a  fu- 
ture state,  yet  they  appear  to  believe  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  It  is  their  universal 
practice  to  pray  to  the  spirits  of  their  deceased 
fathers.  The  Egun  is  the  supposed  spirit  of  a 
dead  man,  representing  different  parties  de- 
ceased, and  called  up  for  different  purposes. 
The  part  is  acted  by  a  man  in  masquerade, 
clad  in  the  most  grotesque  manner.  The 
spirit  is  supposed  to  dwell  in  a  sacred  grove, 
called  Igbailo,  in  which  there  is  a  priest ;  and 
whoever  wishes  to  raise  the  spirit,  goes  into 
this  grove,  and  after  various  mummeries  and 
incantations,  the  Egun  makes  his  appear- 
ance. 

The  system  of  Oro  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  government  as  well  as  religion.  It  is 
a  secret  society,  bound  together  by  solemn 
oaths,  into  which  no  woman  is  allowed  to 
enter  ;  and  if  she  witnesses  its  mysteries,  either 
by  accident  or  design,  she  is  instantly  put  to 
death.  By  this  means  the  w^omcn  are  kept  in 
subjection.  When  Egun  passes  through  the 
streets,  or  Oro  takes  possession  of  the  town, 
the  women  run  to  the  most  obscure  places,  and 
hide  their  faces  till  it  has  passed.  Through 
the  influence  of  Oro,  also,  the  whole  machinery 
of  the  government  is  carried  on,  and  in  its 
name  laws  are  passed,  and  their  penalties  exe- 
cuted ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  the  Oro  is  said 
to  have  taken  the  culprit  and  eaten  him  up, 
and  no  questions  are  asked.  Mr.  Hinderen 
describes  an  execution  of  this  kind,  the  of- 
fender being  one  of  the  wives  of  the  king  of 
Ibadan,  in  which  about  100  of  these  Eguns, 
after  dancing  around  the  chiefs  house,  playinc" 
with  the  woman's  head,  boiled  it,  and  mixed 
portions  of  it  with  their  supper,  and  then  car- 
ried the  polished  skull  about  town  several  days, 
the  whole  ceremony  lasting  a  week. 

Pojndation. — It  would  be  impossible  to  as- 
ccrtam  the  numbers  of  the  Yoruba  people.;  but 
there  yet  remain  many  large  and  populous 
towns,  which  have  escaped  the  general  devas- 
tation. The  Church  Missionary  Society,  in 
their  report  for  1852,  enumerate  four  towns, 
within  two  or  three  days  of  Abb^kuta,  with 
an  aggregate  of  200,000  inhabitants,  and  to 
the  eastward,  the  territory  of  the  Ijebus,  con- 
taining 160,000 ;  and  beyond  these,  many 
more,  to  all  of  which  the  door  is  open  for  the 
entrance  of  the  Gospel,  which  we  may  hope  is 
destined,  at  no  distant  day,  to  put  an  end  to 
these  dark  and  cruel  superstitions.  All  these 
tribes  speak  the  same  lan^fuage,  which  will  fa- 
cilitate missionaiT  operations.  Many  of  them 
have  embraced  Mohammedanism,  which  shows 
that  they  are  not  strongly  entrenched  in  their 


superstitions.    For  an  acoooot  of  the  Yorabt 
missions,  see  Africa  WaUm, 

ZOHARITES  :  A  sect  oi  the  Jews,  who 
reject  the  Talmud  and  the  authority  of  the 
rabbles,  and  follow  the  book  Zohar.  They  arc 
sprung  from  one  Shabbathai  Levi,  who  in  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  appeared  in  Smyr- 
na, as  the  Messiah.  In  Germany  and  Polaod 
they  are  called  flowaim or  "pietists."  InTin^ 
key  thev  go  by  the  name  of  DunmAs  or" con- 
verts," because  they  make  an  outward  profes- 
sion of  Islamism,  though  they  secretly  cherish 
the  Jewish  faith,  and  practice  Jewish  rites 
These  latter  are  most  numerous  in  Thessalonics, 
where  the  missionaries  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  JL 
have  their  attention  directed  to  them,  and  hope 
that  their  conversion  may  be  the  door  to  that  of 
the  Mussulmans.  Their  doctrines,  founded  npon 
the  Kabbala  and  the  book  Zohar,  are  mystical 
and  somewhat  allied  to  Gnosticism.  They  pro- 
fess faith  in  the  Trinity,  and  some  of  them  ae* 
knowl^^e  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  Messiah, 
in  a  sense. — Hev.  E.  M.  Dodd. 

ZULUS  :  A  tribe  in  South  Africa,  inhabit- 
ing  an  extensive  territory  in  the  vicinity  of 
Port  Natal.  The  country  of  the  Zulus  is  pre- 
eminent for  the  beauhr  of  its  landscapes,  the 
fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  healthiness  of  its 
climate.  The  mountains,  not  large,  are  rather 
tabular  than  conical  in  shape ;  and  when  Tiev- 
ed  from  the  sea,  they  rise,  table  above  table,  as 
thev  recede  in  the  distance,  having  the  Bunraut 
and  the  sides,  with  the  intervening  plains, 
covered  with  verdant  groves,  or  thick  shrab- 
bery,  or  large  fields  of  green  mss.  The  vhole 
picture  is  diversified,  with  here  and  there  a 
river,  or  a  dark  and  deep  ravine,  with  fields  of 
Indian  corn,  or  gardens  of  indigenous  grain 
and  fruit. 

Climate, — ^The  climate  is  one  of  the  wxA 
salubrious  and  agreeable  in  the  world.  In  the 
summer  it  is  of  course  warm.  In  the  winter 
it  is  occasionally  cool  enough  to  make  a  fii^ 
apeeable.  But  for  the  most  of  the  yesr  the 
climate  is  such  that  one  could  hardly  ^h  it 
otherwise^ 

The  People,— In  1847,  the  natives  within  the 
colony  were  estimated  at  from  80,(M)0  to 
100,000,  and  they  were  continually  increaeing. 
ITie  whole  number  of  the  tribe  is  not  known, 
but  it  must  be  very  large. 

Physical  Appearanee.—The  corporeal  and 
phrenological  appearance  of  the  natives  is,  m 
many  respects,  nighly  interesting.  'Oic^ 
graded  condition  and  the  employmentB  of  tw 
women  are,  indeed,  unfavorable  to  their  reach- 
ing and  preserving  a  proper  stature  and  fonn. 
Still,  many  of  these,  as  wdl  as  the  men,  v9 
very  regular  in  their  features,  gymmetricsl  m 
form,  of  a  full  chest  and  commanding  statnre. 
The  men  stand,  walk  or  run  very  erect,  and 
they,  have  for  the  most  part  a  high  forehead, 
and  an  intelligent  and  expressive  countenanot 
A  few  feathers  upon  the  nead ;  a  prolusion  of 
beads  upon  the  neck  and  arms,  ana  sometiiDei 
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upon  other  parts  of  the  body ;  a  small  piece  of 
toe  skin  of  some  animal  abiout  the  loins ;  and, 
perhaps,  a  brass  ring  apon  the  wrist  and  a  strap 
covered  with  hair  about  the  ankles,  constitute 
as  much  wearine  apparel  as  most  of  the  na- 
tives are  in  the  nabit  of  using. 

Dufdlings. — ^Their  houses  are  simple,  small 
•  and  rude ;  hemispherical  ,in'  shape,  having  a 
diameter  at  the  base  of  somb'  eight  or  ten  feet ; 
being  in  height,  at  the  centre  and  apex,  only 
four  or  Gy^  feet ;  having  but  one  aperture,  and 
that  at  the  base,  about  two  feet  hign,  and  made 
'  to  answer  for  doors,  windows  and  chimney. 

Language* — ^The  language  of  the  Zulus  ap- 
pears to  be  very  simple,  and  yet  highly  philo- 
sophical in  its  structure ;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  clicks,  mellifluent  and  euphonic. 

Moral  Character, — Polygamy  is  practiced 
here  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  principal  re- 
s^int  upon  it  seems  to  be  the  number  of  cat- 
tle that  a  man  can  acquire  to  purchase  his 
wives.  The  marriageable  dans^hter  is  counted 
bv  the  father  as  so  many  cattle,  aad  disposed 
of,  not  on  the  principle  of  afiection  or  prefer- 
ence, but  to  the  highest  bidder.  From  this 
system  come  many  evils  ;  so  that  an  utter  dis- 
regard of  all  the  principles  of  true  fidelity 
among  those  who  are  married,  and  of  virtue 
among  those  who  are  not,  is  as  frequent  as 
it  is  surprising  and  sinful.  It  is  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  against  which  the  Gospel  has 
to  contend.  Lying  and  deception  are  as  com- 
mon as  the  truth.  Gases  of  stealing  from  each 
other  are  frequent.  Murder  is  occasionally 
committed,  and  creates  but  little  excitement 
Dancing  and  singing  impure  songs  are  univer- 
sal. Drinking  intoxicating  beer,  taking  snuff, 
and  filthy  conversation,  are  daily  indulged  by 
all.  Almost  every  thing  relating  to  their  man- 
ner of  life  is  very  filthy,  and  tends  to  debase 
and  degrade. 

Redeeming  Qualities — Desire  of  Imvrovement. 
— ^They  are  a  brave  and  spirited,  though  not 
a  revengeful  people.'  None  of  their  number 
have  ever  been  kidnapped  and  reduced  to  sla- 
very. Perhaps  no  nation  in  South  Africa  has 
ever  exhibitea  so  much  skill  in  military  affiiirs, 
and  so  much  desire  to  rule  as  Chaka  and  Din- 
gaan  and  their  people ;  and  the  natives  around 
Jrort  Natal  are  their  immediate  descendants. 

They  are  a  social  people,  fond  of  company 
and  conversation.  When  a  woman  begins  to 
harvest,  she  calls  all  her  neighbors  to  help  her. 

In  many  things  they  exhibit  skill,  particu- 
larly in  making  baskets  and  mats,  shields  and 
specurs.  And,  with  a  little  instruction,  they 
will  turn  their  hands  to  a  variety  of  useful  em- 
ployments, to  which  they  are  unaccustomed. 
They  are  an  industrious  people.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  for  a  single  wife  to  raise  for 
her  husband  some  50  or  60  bushels  of  com  in 
a  year. — Missionary  Herald  for  1847,  pp.  399 
to  403  ;  Annual  Report  A.  B,  C,  F.  M  1846, 
p.  87,  and  1850,  p.  93.  For  Mission,  see 
South  Africa, 
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Results  of  Missionaky  Labor  among  thx  In- 
dians— Letter  from  Rev.  Mr.  Btington. 
Stockbridgb,  Choctaw  Nation,  ) 
June  20, 1854.  J 

My  Dear  Brother — You  say  in  your  letter 
of  Jan.  1 :  ''  I  should  like  to  receive  from  you 
a  letter  conveying  your  impressions  of  the  pre- 
sent state  and  future  prospects  of  the  mission- 
ary work  among  the  Indians."  I  must  confine 
myself  principally  to  the  Choctaws,  to  whom 
I  was  sent  by  the  American  Board  in  Septem- 
ber, 1820.  My  impressions  are  favorable  in 
regard  to  our  missionary  work,  especially  if 
laborers  of  suitable  qualifications  occupy  the 
field.  The  blessing  of  God,  I  have  noped, 
would  attend  our  exertions  here.  I  should 
prefer  to  give  you  a  few  leading  facts^  rather 
than  to  offer  bare  opinions.  The  character  of 
the  facts  I  wish  to  present  will  show  you  the 
state  of  this  nation  (1)  when  existing  without 
the  Gospel;  (2)  after  having  come  to  its 
knowledge.  I  wish  to  put  honor  on  the  Gos- 
pel of  our  Saviour,  whenever  it  can  properly 
be  done. 

I.  TTie  state  of  this  nation  without  the  Gospel. 
— ^This  embraces  the  whole  period  of  their  ex- 
istence, so  far  as  we  know,  tiU  within  the  mem- 
ory of  many  now  living.    (1)  They  were  unthr 
out  God,  and  had  no  forms  of  religious  wor- 
ship, with  reference  to  the  true  God,  or  any 
false  God.    They  were  ignorant  of  the  God  of 
the  Bible.    We  had  no  false  system  of  relip^on 
to  oppose.   (2)  They  had  various  superstitions, 
as  a  belief  in  witches,  conjurors,  rain-makers, 
"  doctors,"  ghosts,  fairies,  and  the  like.    They 
had  a  belief;  to  some  extent,  in  an  evil  spirit 
or  being,  and  a  good  one.    But  all  this  was  dim 
indeed.     (3)  Thevalue  and  immortality  of  the 
soul  were  new  subjects  to  them.    Many  said, 
"  When  I  die  that  is  the  end  of  me."    How 
true  it  is,  that  God  onlv  can  instruct  us  about 
himself  as  a  Spirit,  and  about  ourselves.    (4) 
The  nation  were  ignorant  of  many  things  use- 
ful to  them  in   this  life.     How  could  it  be 
otherwise  ?    A  little  tribe,  hemmed  in  at  home, 
for  ages,  through  fear  of  hostile  neighbors ;  so 
much  so,  that  we  find  but  few  worSs  in  their 
language  borrowed  from  other  tribes.    They 
had  no  books,  no  nistory,  no  science,  no  laws, 
nothing  in  writing.    A  few  traditions  existed 
among  them.    Put  your  soul  in  just  their  po- 
sitiAi,  and  what  would  it  be  ?    Put  your  body 
there  also.    (5)  They  had  many  wrong  usages, 
such  as  that  women  must  perform  all  the  hard 
labor,  that  polygeny  was  right,  that  children 
could  inherit  nothing  from  their  father  or  mo- 
ther, that  it  was  a  disgrace  for  a  warrior  to 
labor  in  the  field,  and  right  to  destroy  their 
own  infants.    (6)  They  were  not  only  a  nation 
of  idle  warriors,  but  of  drunkards.    Only  one 
man  was  named  to  the  early  missionary  who 
would  not  get  drunk.    Men  gloried  in  being 
drunk  as  a  proof  of  manhood.    (7)  They  were 
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poor  indeed;  at  their  homes,  in  all  reBpectfl. 
It  was  rare  to  see  a  man  who  wore  shoes,  pan- 
taloons, or  a  hat.  It  was  rare  to  see  a  house 
with  a  bed,  table,  or  chairs,  or  to  find  at  any 
place  good  farming  or  mechanic  tools,  a  good 
nouse  or  farm.  Formerly  there  were  no  fences. 
(8)  They  had  no  literature,  bat  a  branding-iron 
for  calves  and  colts,  and  pieces  of  cane  slit  np 
and  tied  in  bundles,  used  in  calling  assemblies. 
Each  piece  numbered  a  deep.  One  was  to  be 
drawn  out  and  thrown  away  on  each  morning, 
till  there  was  but  one,  which  marked  the  day 
of  meeting.  The  chiefs  could  do  nothing  more 
in  calling  councils.  They  had  songs  at  dances, 
and  for  the  sick.  However,  the  words  which 
were  sung  were  few.  (9)  The  murderer  was 
executed  without  a  trial.  He  and  his  friends 
looked  for  none.  He  made  no  attempt  to  es- 
cape. He  would  not  disgrace  himself  or  fam- 
ily by  being  a  coward  on  such  an  occasion. 
Me  dressed  and  adorned  himself,  painting  his 
face  and  breast,  singing,  dancing,  and  whoop- 
ing, to  show  his  bravery,  and  would  point  to 
the  place  where  the  ball  should  enter  his  heart 
He  was  not  sorry  he  had  killed  a  man.  Nor 
were  the  warriors  of  his  family  sorry,  if  he 
only  died  like  a  brave.  His  grave  was  du^, 
and  he  lay  down  in  it  to  see  if  it  would  fit  his 
body.  (10)  They  were  exposed  to  diseases, 
such  as  the  measles  and  small  pox,  and  knew 
not  how  to  treat  them.  They  were  wasting 
away.  Many  were  killed  as  witches,  being 
accused  of  causing  death  by  their  arts.  (11) 
They  had  no  regular  form  of  d;ovemment,  no 
written  constitution  or  laws.  Tne  chiefs  brave 
called  councils,  which  often  proved  to  be  times 
and  places  of  great  drunkenness. 

I  will  stop  here,  and  ask  firom  what  region, 
above  or  below,  is  any  ray  of  light  seen  l]Keam- 
ing  on  these  benight^  men  ?  ft  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  there  was  then  no  Sabbath,  no 
church,  no  Christian  school,  and  no  followers 
of  the  Saviour,  among  all  the  Choctaws  at 
that  time.  One  colored  man,  a  native  of  Af- 
rica, who  professed  to  be  a  disciple  of  the  Lord, 
was  found  after  a  while  by  the  missionaries. 
Now,  here  is  one  of  the  bays  in  the  great  Dead 
Sea  which  sin  has  formed  on  earth.  We  en- 
tered it  wli;h  the  Bible.  I  must  now  speak  of 
the  nation  in  its  state,     • 

II.  4/J^r  having  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
Bible. — These  evils  have  been  gradually  pass- 
ing away,  not  entirely  ;  many  still  ren^^n,  and 
there  is  much  for  us  to  do,  that  we  may  bear 
onward,  to  a  better  consummation,  the  bless- 
ings already  received,  as  well  as  gain  those 
which  are  still  promisedl  The  improvements 
made  are,  (1)  Tne  nation  now  knows  the  only 
living  and  true  God.  He  is  acknowledged  in 
various  ways,  in  their  General  Council,  in  their 
courts,  as  well  as  in  schools,  families  and 
churches,  and  in  regard  to  his  Sabbath.  (2) 
Their  cruel  and  base  superstitions  are  passing 
away.  They  have  formed  laws  on  these  sub- 
jects.    (3)  The  soul  of  man,  its  worth,  its  na- 
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ture,  are  now  widely  known.    [4)  Knowledge 
has  greatly  increased,  throagn  the  schoola, 
books,  newspapers,  the  poetoffice,  and  the 
direct  instructions  of  the  different  missionaries 
and  other  agencies.    (5)  The  warriors  h&Te 
gone  to  work.    They  clear  land  and  fence  it, 
and  cultivate  the  same  with  horses  and  oxen. 
This  is  a  new  era  for  the  women,  who  stil 
help  in  the  field  and  in  other  places.   It  is  noi 
a  disgrace  to  lead  an  indolent  life.    Marriage 
between  one  man  and  one  woman  is  regulated 
by  law.    The  descent  of  propertv  is  secured  to 
children.     Infanticide  is  punished.     (6)  The 
nation,  as  you  know,  have  lived  under  wr  pro- 
visions of  what  is  called  the  '*  Maine  law  '^for 
about  30  years.    (7)  The  comforts  of  life  haTC 
increased  a  hundred  fold,  in  food  and  rainent, 
house  and  home.    A  legel  fence  must  be  ten 
rails  high.    (8)  They  have  a  large  number  of 
books  in  their  own  tongue,  and  many  men  and 
women  can  read  and  write  well  in  toe  English 
language.    They  have  educated  chiefs,  judges, 
and  ministers  of  the  Gospel.    (9)  For  muraer 
and  other  crimes  there  are  special  legal  enact- 
ments.   Trial  by  jury  is  the  right  of  such  per- 
sons.   riO)    They  also  have  acquired  much 
knowleage  about  diseases  and  their  mosthc^ 
ful  and  approved  remedies,  and  such  as  are 
known  to  Americans.      <* Indian"  doctoring 
was  no  better  than  Indian  farming,  when  ihsj 
planted  corn  without  a  fence,  and  without  re- 
garding "  rows."    (11)  They  have  a  regular 
written  constitution,  and  a  national  legii^tiTe 
body  which  enacts  laws.    There  is  a  judiciaiy 
and  an  executiye  body.    They  have  laige  pro- 
visions for  the  education  of  their  sons  and 
daughters,  as  the  reports  in  the  Missionary 
Rooms  will  abundantly  show.     We  have  now 
nine  ministers  in  our  Indian  Presbytery,  and 
13  churches  under  its  care.     The  membcis 
amount  to  1,275,  and  the  contiibntions  hm 
these  churches,  as  reported  at  the  last  meeting 
of  Presbytery,  amounted  during  a  period  of 
about  20  months,  to  f2,431.    The  Methodkt, 
the  Baptist,  and  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
brethren  all  have  churches  in  this  nation,  and 
are  all  doing  good  in  their  yarious  fields  of 
labor.    Tou  must  make  your  own  inference 
from  these  facts,  of  what  the  blessed  Gospel 
may  be  hoped  to  accompUsh,  even  when  preach- 
ed by  very  imperfect  men  to  "Indians."— 
Enough  is  said  to  show  what  a  people  we  found 
when  we  brought  the  Gospel  here,  and  what  is 
the  nature  of  its  influence  on  the  red  mans 
heart  and  life.     These  facts  I  deem  worthj  of 
record,  that  the  infidel  may  be  silent  till  he  can 
exhibit  an  example  of  greater  and  better  sqc- 
cess,  through  other  books  in  which  he  believes, 
that  political  men  may  not  attempt  to  legislate 
the  Indian  from  the  earth,  because  he  will  not 
become  wise,  and  that  the  Church  may  go  on 
in  this  blessed  work,  till  it  is  finished  on  earth, 
and  1^0  fruits  gathered  in  heaven. 

Ever  yours, 

Ctrds  Btwoto^ 
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Noncss  OF  west's  analysis  of  the  holy  bible. 

Jbe  Ber.  Akx.  T.  HeGOl,  D.D.  .* 

*'  Ttibk  book  la  jnflt  a  broad  mugln  for  lu,  profoundly  elaborated,  and  for  the  most  part 
jadicioturij  fllled ;  the  best  of  the  kind  perhaps  erer  published  in  anj  language.  Its  great 
eonrenienoe  wiU  make  it  welcome.  But  the  best  benefit  it  brings  u  the  eomprehensire 
manner  in  which  it  indicates  the  meaning  of  God's  Word  at  once,  oj  the  topic  under  which 
the  text  is  arranged,  and  the  collation  with  which  it  is  illuminated  by  the  parallel  passages 
full/  written  out  for  the  reader." 

The  Bar.  Wm.  IC.  Pazton : 

"  He  presents  the  Bible  as  a  complete  armory,  with  each  weapon  of  warfare  so  eon- 
reniently  classified,  and  so  dbUoctly  labeled,  that  any  one  can  arm  himself  at  will  for  any 
conflict" 

The  Ber.  Gardiner  Spring,  D.D. : 

"  I  hare  no  doubt  that  this  <  Complete  Analysis  of  the  Holy  Bible '  is  the  best  thing  of  tha 
kind  now  extant,  or  likely  to  be  produced." 

"  This  work  needs  no  commendation.  The  most  cursoij  glance  at  its  general  stme> 
ture,  wiU  show  mininters  espeeiaDr,  that  they  cannot  amrd  to  dispense  with  it.  It  la 
nothing  less  than  the  entire  Word  of  God,  classified  into  books,  sections,  chapters,  and 
BO  arranged,  that  under  each  topic  may  be  found  all  that  the  Soriptures  say  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  entire  passages  are  given,  so  that  they  need  not  be  looked  out,  as  where  a  con- 
cordance is  used.  Such  a  book  wHl  therefore  aare  time,  and  enrich  more  thoroughlr  with 
the  treasures  of  the  Bible  the  preacher's  discourses.  Sabbath  School  Teachers  will  also 
find  it  an  inTaliiable  i^d,  as  indeed,  will  all  who  wish  to  have  the  Word  of  Uod  interpret 
itself  for  their  instruction  and  edification."— Pftriifeeriim. 

*<  It  will  be  invaluable  to  the  Clergyman  or  Sabbath  School  Teacher,  and  full  of  interest 
and  instruction  to  all  who  denire  to  master  tlie  contents  of  this  blessed  volume.    The 
Indexes  are  exceedingly  fuU  and  accurate,  and  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  book."» 
X  N.  Y,  BocmgditL 


"  This  very  valuable  volume  is  a  work  of  immense  labor  and  love.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  look  over  the  indexes  of  this  large  and  important  volume,  and  to  become  possessed  of 
the  plan  and  its  execution  on  any  one  subject,  to  be  convinced  that  the  whole  work  is  of 
great  merit  and  value. — N.  Y.  Independent." 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  Important  works  which  has  ever  appeared  In  illustration  of  tha 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  compiler  deserves,  and  will  doubtless  receive  the  tliadks  of  the 
whole  of  Ghristendom  tot  his  important  woric,  as  its  arrangement  is  applicable  to  the  Bible 
in  any  language  and  any  version."— Xr^tterorir  WoHd. 

"The  whole  of  the  Bible  is  classified  and  divided  under  appropriate  headings,  so  that 
this  work  is  not  only  an  analysis  but  a  concordance  and  reference  Bible  of  the  fullest  order. 
We  feel  that  we  cannot  commend  it  ^oo  warmlv.  It  is  the  best  of  pulpit  assistants,  and  a 
book  for  every  family  that  delights  to  search  the  Scriptures." — CkriMOan  IntdUffencer, 

"It  Is  the  Bible  itself-- the  entire  Bible,  arranged  according  to  sutdects.  The  arranga- 
meot  is  simple,  and  one  great  advantage  is,  that  the  passaj^  cited  are  printed  entire,  ob- 
viating the  necessity  of  turning  to  the  Bible.  It  fills  an  important  space  which  was  not 
oecuioed  before  by  any  work  suffleiently  accniaie  and  comprehensive." — N.  Y.  Obtervtr. 

"The  successful  extension  of  the  plan  on  which  this  work  is  constructed,  eould  hava 
onlv  proceeded  from  Herculean  labor  and  painstaking.  It  wiU  aid  the  religious  reader  as 
weU  as  the  professional  student" — X.  Y.  TrOnine. 

"The  work  seems  to  us  to  be  next  to  the  Bible  itself— the  most  valuable  of  aU  books  to 
deigymen.  and  almost  equally  indispensable  to  Jurists  and  all  others  who  ever  have  oeea* 
slon  ui  fornfy  an  acgument  bv  Scriptural  authority.  Dr.  West  has  produced  a  work  whiac 
will  form  an  essentttl  part  of  eveiy  library."— iV^  Y.  CommeroiaL 
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SCHAFF'S   CHURCH   HISTORY. 

HBTOBT  OF  THE  APOSTOLIC  CHUBCH,  WITH  A  OBVSKAI.  DiTBODCCnOH  TO 

CHURCH  BISTORT. 

BY  Tins  REV,  PmtIP  SCHAFF^  D.D, 
TBAMSIATBD  BT  THS  RET.  XOTTARD  a  TEOMAHS. 

1  Tol.,  8vo.,  700  pages.    Price,  $3  00 

**  Without  pledging  oarselres  for  the  Professor's  Hieology,  u  It  nuy  b«  dflvcbped  in  his 
fntnre  Tolumes,  we  are  free  to  recommend  the  preaent  M  a  raluable  oontributioo  to  ehareh 
hiatocy,  which  no  clergyman  can  wisely  exclude  from  hia  library."— ^FMIdd.  PrdijfteriaBi^ 

"  A  Inminooa  and  truly  philosophical  church  history.  The  author  shows  himself  » 
thorough  master  of  his  subject,  capable  alike  in  dealing  in  minute  detaQs,  without  being 
tedious,  and  of  illustrating  great  principles  without  being  unduly  abstract.  Be  nerer 
leares  us  for  a  moment  in  doubt  in  respect  to  his  meaning,  but  throws  every  statement  into 
broad  sunlight.  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  work,  and  must  be  the  product  of  a  remark- 
able mind." — PvriUxn  Recorder 

"  We  regnrd  it  as  a  most  raluable  contribution  to  our  ecclesiastical  literature.  It  is  eri- 
dently  the  result  of  much  careful  study,  and  the  fruit  of  extensire  Wming ;  and  indJciatea 
a  mind  peculiarly  fitted  for  historical  labours.  "—iVl  Y.  Observer 

KotioM  of  the  German  Edition. 

"This  book  is  eminently  scholarllke  and  learned,  full  of  matter,  not  of  enide  materials, 
crammed  together  for  the  nonce  by  labour-saving  tricks,  but  of  varioas  and  well  digested 
knowledge,  the  result  of  systematic  traming  and  long  continued  study.  Besides  eridenee 
of  solid  learning  which  the  book  contains,  it  bears  impress  of  an  original  and  Tigoroos  min  \. 
not  only  in  the  clear  and  lively  mode  ofrepresentation,  but  also  in  the  large  and  elevated  '. 

views  presented,  the  8ui)eriority  to  mere  empirical  minuteness,  and  the  constant  evidence  ' 

afforded  that  the  author's  eye  commands,  and  is  accustomed  to  command,  the  wh<de  field 
at  a  glance  as  well  as  to  survey  more  closely  ita  minuter  aubdivisians.  In  point  of  style, 
and  indeed  of  literary  execution  generally,  there  is  no  Church  History  in  German  known  to 
us,  excepting  that  of  Haae,  that  deserves  to  be  compared  with  that  before  ua.  The  reli- 
gious tone  and  spirit  of  the  work  are  such  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  the  reader's 
mind  respecting  the  sincere  belief  and  piety  of  the  author.  Its  practical  tendfeney  ia  uni- 
formly good." — BUMcai  BeperUny  and  PrvtceUm  Review 

"The  work  bears  upon  it  the  marks  of  true  learning,  and  independent,  vigorooa  thooght, 
from  the  first  page  to  the  la»t.  It  is  a  model  of  historical  order  and  clearness.'* — INHielktai 
Sacra  and  Am.  BibU  ReposUi/ry,for  Oct.  1852,  and  for  Jany.^  1853* 

"We  have  now  before  ua  a  volume  of  a  truly  scientific  work  produced  on  oar  own  aofl. 
but  by  a  German  scholar.  It  has  this  great  advantage  over  the  richest  worka  of  the  kind 
In  Europe,  that  the  author  combines  the  pains-taking  accuracy  and  scientific  insight  of  the 
German,  with  the  practical  religious  life  of  the  American  mind." — MdkodUi  Quar.  Be*. 

"  We  predict  for  this  work  great  success,  not  only  in  this  country,  which  may  in  aoina 
degree  claim  it,  but  in  Europe,  not  excluding  the  Fatherland  of  its  anUior.  Dr.  Sehaff  mw- 
ients  to  us  discussions  on  the  numerous  and  momentous  subjects,  of  which  the  outlines 
have  been  given,  marked  with  great  ability,  sound  judgment,  elevated  piety,  extensive  re- 
search, and  genuine  Catholicism.  We  think  that  our  common  Christianity,  in  the  varioas 
evangelical  forms  in  which  it  is  found,  will  bring  no  charge  of  heresy,  utter  no  complaint, 
and  manifest  no  disiappointment.  It  strikes  us  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  diflleult  to 
write  a  book  of  this  kind,  we  mean  an  honest  book,  as  we  are  satisfied  this  Is,  that  woold 
embrace  so  much  that  all  Christians  regard  as  true,  and  at  the  aame  time  so  Uttla  fron 
which  there  might  be  dis.<M>nt.  From  the  first  page  to  the  last  we  admire  the  soundness, 
we  may  sav  orthodoxy  of  the  writer.  The  literary  execution  of  this  woi^  Is  admirable."— 
Brnxngdioai  Review. 

"  This  book  is  one  of  the  best  compendiums  extant,  of  chorch  history.  It  ia  tboroogUy 
Christian,  its  arrangement  clear,  its  style  lively  and  attractive,  and  it  contains  noUcea 
of  the  most  recent  German  and  other  opinions  on  every  question  aa  it  rises." — SdiiUmrgk 
Bev(ew,/or  January^  1853. 

"This  is  the  first  learned  theological  work,  in  German,  composed  in  the  United  States, 
and  undoubtedly  the  best  published  on  that  subject  in  that  country.  I  hail  the  worit  In 
both  respects  as  tlie  harbinger  of  a  great  and  glorious  future.  It  is  worthy  of  a  German 
scholar,  of  a  disciple  of  Xeander,  (to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated,)  a  dtixen  of  the  United 
^tHtes.  and  of  a  b«>lieving  and  free  Christian  and  Protestant :  it  standa  on  German  groan^ 
but  it  is  none  the  less  original  for  that." — Dr  B'ouen't  Hfppolylm 
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THE      PSALMS. 

TBANSLATXD  AND  KXPUaNSD 
BT  BBV,  J.  A.  ALBXANDBR,  D.D. 

PSOnSflOB  Of  TMM  TB10UM10AL  tSMTMAST  AT  PUHCSfOV. 

S^Tols..  I2mo.    Price,  $3  76 ;  in  half  oalf,  $5  26. 

"^  W«  wvleoBM  this  m  ft  TsloAbla  ooDtrlbation  to  the  reUgioiu  Utemtim  of  the  daj.  II 
U  a  work  of  great  stnd/  and  reaeareh,  the  reeolta  of  which  are  brought  together  in  a  form 
to  adapt  them  not  only  to  the  theologian,  but  also  to  the  more  ceneral  reader." — Daily 
StaUStgUer, 

''Ihe  worit  before  us  b  well  adapted  to  meet  the  wante  of  the  times.  ThoM  who  lore 
to  read  the  Pnlm8  in  priTate  (and  what  pioae  heart  does  not  f)  a»  well  a«  pubfie  expoand- 
ers  of  the  word,  will  find,  in  the  suggeetiTe  nature  of  these  explanati<Mis,  abundant  theme 
for  explanation  and  remark."— iV.  Y.  BvangdisL 

"  The  work  is  designed  to  assist  students  in  aaoertaining  the  sense  of  the  inspired  text, 
with  as  little  waste  of  words  as  possible  ;  but  without  any  minute  history  of  the  interpre- 
tation and  array  of  different  opinions,  and  without  any  design  to  limit  the  doctrinal  and 
practical  uses  to  which  the  text  may  be  applied.  In  short  it  eontafais  Just  so  much  as  it 
should  contain,  and  nothing  more."— CArMicm/fiiefl^eneer. 

"There  is  no  parade  of  teaming,  but  the  results  of  the  profoundest  learning  are  given  in 
«nch  language  that  a  plain  man  may  understand  and  appreciate,  better  than  erer  before, 
Ine  strains  of  the  "  sweet  singer  in  Israel."— JV.  T.  Beoorder. 

**  We  would  commend  it  to  the  public  as  a  rich  and  Taluabte  exposition  of  this  interest- 
ing portion  of  the  saered  rolnme.  With  the  aid  it  offers,  many  will  read  the  Psalms  with 
fresh  delight,  as  it  will  enable  them  to  understand,  as  they  never  have  before,  the  pecu- 
liar force  and  beauty  of  those  hallowed  soQgs  of  Son."— CftriaCion  Obmrter. 

"  TUa  work  is  honorable  alike  to  the  profound  scholarship  of  its  author,  and  to  the  blb- 
tteal  literature  of  our  ooniitij.  •  It  is  less  scholastio  than  some  of  the  author's  preceding 
works,  and  therefore  better  adapted  to  tiie  eommon  mind.  There  are  few  persons  who 
know  so  modi  concerning  this  portion  of  the  scriptures,  eren  those  who  have  been  most 
deroted  to  this  kind  of  study,  but  will  feel  that  the  author  of  this  work  has  opened  to 
them  many  "  green  pastures  "  of  which  they  had  no  knowledge  before." — AJbany  Argus. 

"This  work  by  one  of  the  ripest  biblical  scholars  and  soundest  Theologians  in  this 
country,  promises  to  supjly  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  by  ministers.  "^^iMifian 


«  To  the  student  of  Scripture,  and  especially  to  the  clergy,  it  wiU  prove  a  valuable  aid, 
It  wHl,  of  course,  be  best  understood  and  appreciated  by  those  conversant  with  the  origi- 
nal ;  and  yet  the  careful  and  intelligent,  although  unlearned  reader,  will  find  much  In  it 
which  he  can  understand,  and  which  win  assist  his  comprehension  of  this  delightful  por> 
tion  of  God's  word. 

No  one  who  wishes  folly  to  enter  Into  the  meaning  of  this  delightful  portion  of  sacred 
Scripture,  ean  afford  to  be  without  these  volumes,  which  are  quite  IntelUgibls  to  the  care- 
ful reader,  although  ignorant  of  the  original.  To  the  student  of  theology  its  value  Ir 
greatly  enhanced." — Pa,  PreAffUnan. 
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XTEW  EDITION.—FOXJRTn  TEOUaAJ^D. 

LIFE   OF  ARCHIBALD   ALEXANDER,   D.D. 

SY  BKV»  JAMS8  W,  ALSXANDKB^  DJ>. 
One  VOL,  870.,  $2  50,  cloth ;  extra  gilt,  and  half  calf,  $3  50*^  morocco  $5. 

**  It  will  be  cheriBhed  and  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  finished  and  most  oonqdete 
biographies.  Dr.  Alexander  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  that  this  oonntrj  has 
erer  afforded,  in  Church  or  State.**— .Aiptisl  Cincinnati  Jowmal  and  MttBenger, 

**  As  a  memorial  of  a  beloTed  and  venerated  teacher,  and  of  an  able,  learned,  and 
fkithful  minister  of  the  gospel,  it  will  be  welcomed  by  thoosands,  and  read  with  interest.** 
—ChritUan  Obterver. 

"  This  Judicious  and  well-written  biographj  has  a  two-fold  interest  In  the  historical  and 
religious  Ufe  of  its  sul^ect**— ^.  T.  {Kpi^eopat)  Churehman, 

"  His  Intellect  was  one  of  great  grasp,  and  yet  extreme  nicety  of  perception ;  his  elo- 
qinence  not  often  equalled,  and  his  yltal  piety  such  as  fbw  on  earth  attain  to.  Few  mea 
have  made  so  deep  and  noble  a  marlc  upon  the  Christian  Church  of  our  country  as  Dr. 
Archibald  Alexander.*'— Oncriar  dt  JDnquir^, 

"  It  is  replete  with  surpassing  interest  to  all.**— iV«s&yter<(M  ilfMMMr. 

"  The  model  biography.**— JIT.  T,  Obt&rver. 

"  We  find  the  style  of  the  work  as  admirable  as  Its  theme  is  interesting.  When  we  say 
this  memoir  of  his  Ufe,  prepared  in  part  from  his  own  manuscripts,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  instructlTe  and  engaging,  we  but  fkintly  express  our  estimate  of  its  ralue.** — 
If.  Y.  Commercial, 

"  It  admirably  illustrates  the  character  of  Dr.  Alexander,  and  presents  him  as  be  wai 
known  to  his  friends,  simple  and  patriarchal  In  habits,  clear  and  strong  in  his  intelleoti 
laborious  in  duty,  paternal  as  an  instructor  of  youth,  and  thoroughly  sincere  and  flree 
firom  all  affectation  in  his  piety.** — FruibyUrian, 

**  This  work  has  manifold  daims  upon  the  attention  of  the  Christian  public  With  a 
simplicity  well  nigh  rivalling  childhood  itself,  he  united  vigor  and  grace  of  inteUeet,  an 
extent  of  learning,  and  a  power  of  eloquence,  a  depth  of  Christian  feeling,  and  a  general 
elevation  and  purity  of  character,  which  have  rendered  him  pre-eminently  a  man  of 
mark,  not  only  in  his  own  denomination,  but  throughout  the  whole  Church.**— .^l6<Miy 
Argttt, 

H  A  more  valuable  contribution  to  Christian  biography  has  not  been  made,  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  during  this  century.  It  is  chiefly  auto-biographioal,  and  possesses  all  the 
peculiar  traits  of  the  character  of  the  author;  and  the  editor  has  arranged  the  materlala 
with  consummate  tact  and  good  taste,  supplying  all  deficiencies,  and  making  an  admira* 
ble  work.**— JBltitttmortf  Amtrioan, 

"  It  traces  Dr.  Alexander*s  whole  course  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  showing  tht 
various  influences  that  operated  to  the  development  of  his  faculties  and  the  formation  of 
his  character  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mighty  power  wfaich  he  exerted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Church  and  the  world  on  the  other.  The  book  contains  an  exact  and  breathing  por- 
trait of  the  mind,  the  heart,  and  we  may  add,  the  face,  of  one  of  the  most  gifted,  most 
honored,  and  most  useful  of  our  American  clergymen.** — Puritan  Recorder, 
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8IXTH  THOXIBASD  NOW  BEADY. 

WEST'S  ANALYSIS  OF  THE   HOLY  BIBLE. 

BY  BEY,  NATHANIEL    WE8T^  D.D. 

A  Complete  AnalyslB  ot  the  H0I7  Bible,  coDtaining  the  whole  of  the  New 
and  Old  Teatamente,  collected  aad  arranged  systematically  in  thirty 
books  (based  on  the  work  of  the  learned  Talbot),  together  with  an  In- 
trodnction,  setting  forth  the  character  of  the  work,  and  the  immense 
facility  this  method  affords  for  understanding  the  Word  of  God.  Also, 
three  different  Tables  of  Contents  prefixed,  and  a  General  Index  sub- 
joined, so  elaborated  and  arranged  m  alphabetical  order,  as  to  direct  at 
once  to  any  snlHeet  reanired.  1  toL,  royal  8yo.,  about  1000  pages. 
Price,  t5  00;  in  half  calf,  $6  60 1  in  morocco,  extra,  $0  00. 

A  gfngle  glanee  at  the  Ikbl*  of  Coataait  and  lodtz  exhibits  at  ooce  the  great  raloe  and 
aTailabilitj  of  the  work.  In  the  axrangement,  beeidee  the  Alphabetical  Index,  there  are 
thirty  Boolce--two  hundred  and  elghty-fiTe  diapten,  and  altogether  four  thooeaod  one 
hondred  and  fortj^foiir  eectioni,  and  the  whole  eo  eompleie  ae  to  render  ererj  portion  of 
thework—andthaeof  the  whole  Bible— at  the  perfect  command  of  the  Inquirer.  No  other 
week  but  a  complete  analjels  of  the  Bible  can  do  thie,  aa  it  respects  ererj  subject  taught 
in  the  Book  of  Qod,  and  hitherto  no  such  ana^jrsis  has  appeared  in  this  coontrjr. 

CIrenlars  containing  testimonials  from  the  following  dergjmen,  can  be  had  on  applica 
tim: 

Ber.  Gardiner  Spring,  D.D.,  Ber.  John  M.  Krcbs,  D.D.,  Rer.  B.  W.  Dickinson,  D.D.,  Ber. 
Joseph  ICcEIroy,  D.D.,  Ber.  N.  Murraj,  D.D.,  Ber.  James  JL  Macdonald,  Ber.  James  W. 
Alsxander,  D.D.,  Ber.  W.  W.  Philips,  D.D.,  Ber.  DaTid  Elliot,  D.D.,  Ber.  H.  W.  Jacobus, 
D.]).,  Ber.  H.  A.  Boardman,  D.D.,  Ber.  J.  N.  McLeod,  D.D.,  Rer.  John  Knox,  h^D.,  Kst, 
0.  C.  Van  Arsdale,  O.D.,  Ber.  G«(nge  W.  Bethune,  ^.T>.t  Ber.  Thomas  De  Witt,  D.D.,  Rer. 
N.  J.  Harselus,  D.O.,  Ber.  A.  T.  MoOIH,  D.D.,  Ber.  E.  P.  Swift,  D.D.,  Rev.  Wm.  Paxton, 
Ber.  0.  H.  ICller,  Ber.  Wm.  X.  Boglee,  D.D.,  Ber.  Joeeph  H.  Jones,  D.D.,  Rer.  Wm.  Neil, 
D.D.,  Ber.  O.  W.  Musgrare,  D.D.,  Ber.  Darid  McElnnej,  D.D.,  Ber.  Lewis  Cheeeeman, 
D.D.,  Ber.  Wm.  D.  Sehenck,  Ber.  Francis  D.  ladd,  Rer.  Daniel  Gaston,  Rer.  John  Ley 
bum,  D.D.,  Ber.  G.  C.  Jones,  D.D.,  Ber.  Daniel  McKinlej,  D.D.,  Rer.  C.  Van  Ren8seIaer,D.D 

IVom  the  eommendatofy  notices  giren  by  the  abore  dergymcn,  the  following  extracts 
hare  been  selected 

The  Ber.  Darid  EDiot,  D.D.  L.L.D.,  of  Western  Theological  Seminary,  In  an  extended 
notice,  sajs : 

"I  feel  great  freedom  in  recommending  it  to  the  patronage  of  the  Christian  public  as  a 
work  of  no  common  merit  Its  comprehensire  plan,  embracing  the  whole  Bible  :  its  admi  • 
rable  arraogement  reducing  it  to  its  elementary  principles ;  iti  exact  and  sclentiftc  adjust 
aent  of  toplca,  assigning  to  each  its  proposition  :  its  lucid  exhibition  of  God's  unadulter- 
ated troth,  connecting  its  related  paru  in  one  disaoct  point  of  riston,  combine  to  render  the 
work  of  one  Incalculable  ralue  to  the  careful  student  uf  the  Word  of  God.  With  this  rolume  In 
his  hand,  the  unlettered  Christian,  as  well  as  the  instructed  Theologian,  can  learn  at  once, 
and  in  a  rery  brief  space  of  time,  what  the  Word  of  God  says  in  rslerenoe  to  any  suhject 
«c  either  Adth  or  PracUee." 

Jhe  Ber.  IL  W.  Jacobus,  D.D.,  Western  Theological  Seminary : 

"It  is  a  plain,  a  sincere,  and  moet  Intelligent  effort  to  reduce  the  entire  teachings  of  the 
Bolr  Scriptures  In  a  methodical  form,  with  no  party  or  theory  to  promote  by  the  ondsr- 
laking.  ft  Is  that  kind  of  help  to  Bible  study  which  the  merchant  adopts  in  the  Ledger." 
H  posts  up  all  the  things  of  all  the  Inspired  Books,  and  all  who  deal  In  Scripture  truth  will 
find  this  rolume  an  auxiUaxy  to  their  dally  studies.  It '  gathers  the  frsgrnents  that  noth* 
Ingbelost"* 
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**  Of  the  work  Itself  we  can  heartUjr  re-echo  all  that  hat  been  aald  In  pralie  of  its 
larahi^  iofenoity,  intereat  and  ralite  to  the  Bible  atndent.  It  prteenta,  in  Hm  lira  of  % 
new  tranilatioQ,  all  the  Scripture  recordi  reipectlng  Paol'f  life,  and  aU  hie  eplatlei,  *» 
chronological  order.  The  narratire  of  hla  life  la  written  with  great  ftdneas  of  detaO,  and 
elegance  of  stjlei  heartllj-  ^predating  the  ezeeUencIei  of  Ua  character,  and  doinf 
ample  Jaetioe  to  hit  theological  teaehingt.  AU  the  piace^i  Incidents  and  antlqpiarlan 
allotiona  necessary  to  a  foil  onderstanding  of  the  Apostle*a  circumstances,  are  graphically 
depicted,  with  a  scholariy  fulness  of  detail,  and  a  poet*s  exuberance  of  imagination.  Ihs 
scenes  of  the  past  rise  up  before  the  reader,  nntU  he  perceires  and  understands  the  cir* 
ensastanees  under  which  he  wrote  and  acted.  The  ezegetlcal  portion  of  the  work  Is  Toy 
able  and  acute  {  whether  the  reader  will  be  able  to  agreo  with  the  contusion  or  no^  he 
Will  be  delighted  with  the  eradiltoa,  acateness»  and  tnilj  candid  qdxtt  of  (he  «Mi«en 
tary.  It  will  be  fbund  inTalnaUe  to  the  student,  and  from  Its  popular  character,  equaQf 
rich  and  entertaining  to  the  general  Blble<*reader.**-^iir0i»  Tort  EwMgdUL. 

**  This  is  a  work  of  extraordinary  merit,*and  a  most  Talaable  conlribQUoa  to  BihUoal 
literature.  It  combines  ripe  scholarship  with  extenstre  Wstorlcsl  and  gMgrapUeal 
rcseardi,  abounding  in  rich  and  taried  iIlnstratton«  drawn  Crom  erery  sooree  which  could 
be  presumed  to  throw  light  upcm  the  Bcrtptural  narratire.  *  *  *  Itshould  be  in  lbs 
library  of  every  minister  and  intelligent  layman.*^— iPMtadc^»Ma  JPrtiiUyUHem. 

"  The  republication  of  this  work-^y  far  the  most  itnportant  on  the  subiect  of  which  it 
treats  which  has  yet  appeared  in  the  English  language— will  be  welcomed  by  every  Intel* 
ligent  student  of  the  New  Testament,  no  less  than  by  the  professed  thecrfoglan.  Although 
a  production  of  varied  and  acute  learning.  It  stDl  possesses  a  popolar  dmracler,  and  to 
mukj  readers  is  adapted  to  present  a  more  vivid  and  oomprehenrive  view  of  tte  lift  of 
the  Apostle,  than  any  work  now  extant.  #  •  «>  The  flind  of  htotorfcal  and  geographi* 
eal  knowledge  which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  illustrations  of  ttie  suidect  wxrald  form 
a  Urge  library  itstif/*— iTao  Tort  TWftwfM. 

"  These  are  noble  volumes ;  the  precious  fhilt  of  ripe  sdiolarship,  and  patient,  aaaUv 
ouj  labon    *    *    *    In  fine,  we  have  no  hesitation  hi  pnmoundng  this  to  be  one  of  ths 
moot  complete,  interestiog,  and  valuable  conlribntions  to  biblical  learning  thai  the  bglW 
press  has  ever  f umished.**-*-.&>iten  Eetning  Tra^tUmr. 

**  Notwithstanding  It  Is  a  learned  woric,  the  part  not  intelligflble  to  a  common  reader, 
tndnded  chiefly  in  the  notes,  and  need  be  no  terror  to  one  who  knows  no  other  languats 
than  Bnglish.  The  work  may  be  read  most  profitably  by  the  most  Uliterafee  as  well  as  the 
learned.  *  *  *  It  is  our  sober  conviction  that  as  a  guide  to  the  tme  knowledfe  of 
t*anl*s  life  and  writings,  it  is  worth  any  half  doien  coounentaries  we  hare  met  with*"— > 
i^rom  Xee,  Dr.  Spranfus^  ^Kany. 

"  This  is  the  ablest  and  most  valuable  of  the  many  contrlbuttonsto  oar  rSUgtoos  Ittaim* 
fcure,  which  for  some  time  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  noticing.  As  a  monument  of  pre>» 
Ibund  learning  and  patient  industry.  It  cannot  be  too  highly  pmised-HMi  a  help  towards 
tho  New  Testament,  ita  value  Is  above  computation*'*-- 0>rCiifaii  InttBiffmMr, 

**  It  Is  a  monument  of  patient  researeh  and  varions  leandng,  eontahiiag  tlmoft  evsiy 
thing  that  can  be  gathered  ttom  history,  geography,  arehmology,  theology,  and  tht 
natural  sciences,  to  Ulostrate  the  personal  character  and  career,  and  the  writings  of 
PauL  *  *  *  It  is  written  in  a  popular  style,  and  is  no  less  attractive  and  vshiaUi  It 
the  lay  reader  than  to  the  professed  theologian.*'— 2^^  Yort  OammtrctaL 
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The  poblisher,  in  presentinf  the  **Llfe  and  Bptsttes  of  8t.  Paul,**  by  the  Bev.  W.  J. 
GoDTbeare  and  the  Ber.  J.  8i  Howion,  needs  no  apologji  Daring  the  abort  Interral  rfaot 
Its  publication  In  England,  It  has  commanded  the  admiration  of  scholars  and  inteiUfent 
readers  of  the  Bible,  both  in  this  coontrjr  and  Boropei  and  has  passed  thrqogh  the  ordeal 
of  criticism  in  the  leading  Qnarterlies  and  Jonmals  of  both  ooontries,  and  receired  the 
highest  oommendatioo.  fte  expense  of  the  English  editlooi  howereri  is  such  as  necessa^ 
rllj  to  limit  its  clrcnlatlon  in  this  country,  and  the  desire  has  been  repeatedly  expressed 
that  the  wock  should  be  pabllshed  in  a  form  and  at  a  price  which  woold  bring  it  trlthin 
the  reach  of  ministers,  stadents,  and  intelligent  readers  generally.  The  present  edition, 
it  is  belleredf  will  meet  the  existing  want.  Though  offered  at  one«half  of  the  cost  of  the 
London  copy,  the  work  has  In  no  way  suffered  from  abridgment,  but  has  heen  preserved 
complete  in  every  reepect.  The  notes,  coins,  maps,  plans,  and  wood  engrarings  gcoe* 
rally  have  been  retahied,  and  yet  the  sise  of  Jhe  work  has  been  reduced  from  the  unwieldy 
quarto  to  a  convenient  octato  form. 

The  steel  engrarlngs,  which  appear  in  the  English  edition  simply  as  embellishments, 
which  are  familiar  to  most  readers,  and  which  are  fn  no  way  essential  to  the  text  or  to 
the  raloe  of  the  work,  haTe  been  omltted--4ilnce  the  expense  of  reproducing  them  here 
woold  be  such  as  greatly  to  Increase  the  cost  of  the  work,  and  yet  add  nothing  to  Its 


The  Borlh  SrUUh  Review  of  JMruary,  1864,  after  a  highly  commendatory  erltictsm 
of  this  work,  makes  the  following  remarks:  "We  commend  the  book  to  that  nnmeroof 
daas,  increasing  erery  day,  whose  early  culture  has  necessarily  been  defeetire,  but  whost 
intelligence  and  thirst  for  knowledge  Is  continually  sharpened  by  the  general  difltuion  of 
thought  and  education.  8och  penoos,  if  they  are  already  OhrisUans  by  conTlcttoo,  art 
naturally  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  the  popular  commentaries  on  the  Bible ;  and  if 
they  are  skepUcal  and  Irreligious,  this  great  erU  is  probably  caused  by  the  undeniable 
existence  of  difficulties  which  such  commentaries  shrink  from  fairly  meeting.  They  will 
find  In  the  work  before  us  a  raluable  help  towards  understanding  the  New  Testament* 
The  Oreek  and  Latin  quotations  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  notes ;  any  unlearned 
reader  may  study  the  text  with  ease  and  profit.  And  it  is  flfom  a  sense  of  the  great  Talno 
of  the  book  in  this  respect,  that  we  would  earnestly  entreat  the  pubUshert  to  supply  It  IB  a 
cheaper  and  more  couTenient  form.  In  these  days  a  quarto  book  except  for  rrferanee, 
is  a  monster,yS»YB  naivrm.** 

**  We  eonslder  this  republication  by  far  the  most  Important  eontrlbaUoD  which  tba  prcsi 
of  our  ooontry  has  made  for  many  years,  to  the  cause  of  sacred  teaming.  ^  •  *  W« 
wish  Mr.  fieribner  might  tell  a  eopy  to  every  tivrgyman  amdhal/Vu  loymm  M  Or* 
Uimdt^—'Tk$  (hn>greaat4oruait$. 
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